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INDEX  TO  THE  NINTH  VOLUME. 


Accounts,  farm 348 

Acre,  product  of    .....         .  47 

Acid,  free,  in  soils 42 

Address,  Col.  Needham's,  27 ;  Wilder's  pomo- 
logical,  70 ;  of  B.  P.  Poore        ...  96 

Aeration  of  the  soil 373 

Agriculture,  State  Board  of,  54,  101,  131,  135, 
194, 371,  388  ;  at  the  south,  69  ;  in  Mass.,  237; 
bequest  to,  253 ;  art  in,  285  ;  an  honorable 
pursuit,  429  ;  early  taste  for,  470  ;  progressive,  502 
Agricultural,  transactions  of  Essex  County,  88, 
108,  120,  500,  525,  530;  librari^a,  189;  re- 
ports, 224,  373 ;  fair  in  Boston,  255 ;  educa- 
tion,  319  ;    periodicals,    prejudice    vs.,   405  ; 

press,  spirit  of  408 

Air,  pure,  and  sleep 335 

Almshouse,  Bridgewater        .         .         .         .         178 
America,  North  Western        ....  59 

Animalcula3,  singular 306 

Animal,  dead,   185,  238;   breeding,  301;  skin- 
ning, 328  ;  kindness  to,  475  ;  a  new,  among  us  568 
AntSj^black    .         .         .         .         .  319,  365,  408 

Appearances,  utility  of  ....         472 

Apple,  remarks    on   the,    38 ;    large,    78,    132 ; 
insects   that  infest   the,  91;    the   trunk,   114, 
149,   198;   cuttings,   118;  seeds  cf  the,  130; 
how  to  pack,  145;  Fameuse,  215;  fall  pippin 
and  Brown,  218  ;  Siberian  crab,  300  ;  wormy, 
346  ;  this  year,  360, 452  ;  yellow  Belle  Flower, 
408  ;  parer,  new,  456,  491  ;  and  grapes,     .         524 
April  flowers  and  flower  gardens    .         .         .         153 
Arbor  vitae     .         .         .         .         .         .         .         133 

Ashes,  319  ;  coal,  259  ;  and  plaster,  experiments 

with 572 

Asparagus,  to  raise  gaint,  189  ;  bed  of  .         415 

August 345 

Awards  and  medals       .        .        .        .        .        390 


B 

Bacon,  how  to  keep,  96  ;  to  cure  ...  96 

Baga,  ruta,  and  beans 357 

Barley,  a  tine  field  of,  78;  meal,  218  ;  bread         462 

Barometer,  a  wooden 491 

Barn,  a  modern,  233,  234  ;  much  in  a   .         .         548 
Beans,  for  sheep,  144,  233  ;  and  ruta  baga,  357; 
fattening  properties  of,  428 ;  early  Victoria        467 

Beef,  very  fine 314 

Bee,  on  wintering,  49,  177  ;  hives,  203,  279,  322, 
327  ;  culture  of,  352,  478  ;  moth,  336  ;  about, 
369,382,411;  how  to  transfer,  425;  Lang- 
strotli  on  the,  461  ;  errors  about  .         .         535 

Birds,  33  ;  activity  of,  63  ;  snow,  family  of,  174  ; 
swallow,  family  of,  219,  274  ;  spare  the,  291 ; 
bobolink,  299  ;  about,  355 ;  cherry     .         .         386 

Blind,  window 378 

Bones,  167;  mill  for  grinding,  260  ;  as  manure,    317 

Books,  new 213 

Borer,  a  tall,  107,  224,  315,  365 ;  apple  tree,  387, 

397,  460 


Page 
Boys,  an  evening  with  the,  89  ;  who  wish  to  be 

men,  104  ;  labor  of,  242,  382  ;  wages,  244, 351 ; 

farmer's,  333  ;  education  of,  391 ;  a  word  to, 

392  ;  example  for,  440 ;  one  of  the    .        .        488 

Brake,  yellow 235 

Bread,  healthy,  73,  100 ;  pone,  355,  358 ;  ripe, 

104,  226 ;  oricular 510 

Brown,  Simon,  letter  from,  396,  404,  454,  474, 

481,  485, 518 
Bugs,  cucumber,  343  ;  vine  .  .  .  377,  398 
Building  in  frosty  weather  .  .  .  .  156 
Bushes,  cutting,  453  ;  time  to  kill  .        479,  549 

Butter,  making,  181,  268,  295,  299,  301,  452; 

worker,  391  ;  milk  and  cows,  471 ;  products      565 
Butternuts  vs.  apple  trees      ....        131 


Cabbages  and  onions,  44,  45 ;  stum]i  footed,  114, 
359;  how  to  grow,  169;  plant  where  it  is  to 
grow,  296,  308;  new,  332;  worms  in,  409; 
insects  on,  419  ;  Mason's  drumhead  .  .  467 
Calves,  rear  your  heifer,  142;  large,  240,  315 ; 
feeding  and  weaning,  342  ;  disease  and  death 
among,  385  ;  water  for,  408  ;  fat        .         .         525 

Canada,  trade  with 283 

Can,  Whitney's  self-sealing   ....        498 
Cane,  Chinese  sugar,  109,  574 ;  or  sugar  millet, 
112,  114,  173,  198,207,217,235,246,264,283, 
324,  327,  407,  449,  473,  481, 484,  502,  514,  516, 

526,  527 ;  sugar 565 

Canker  worms 358,  549 

Caps,  hay       .         .         .  361,  380,  406,  409,  516 

Carrots,  567;  culture  of,  88,  161  ;  on  the  same 
ground,  182, 233  ;  on  meadow  land,  261;  white, 
266,  439  ;  early  scarlet  horn       .         .         .        467 
Cashmere,  goats  and  shawls  ...  37 

Caterpillars,  look  out  for,  296 ;  how  to  destroy      322 

353,  365 
Cattle,  feeding,  12;  shows,  14;  foot  rot  in,  34; 
growth  of  and  keeping,  96  ;  soiling,  167  ;  mar- 
ket reports,  209  ;  Durham,  226  ;  fine,  235  ;  De- 
von, 240  :  soiling,  267  ;  disorder  in,  in  Europe, 
302  ;  decrease  of,  303  ;  choked,  to  relieve  473 

Cauliflower,  Hovey's  early    ....        467 

Character,  influence  of 344 

Charcoal        .......         476 

Cement,  on  walls,  260 ;  for  iron,  506 ;  uses  of 

hydraulic 550 

Celery,  to  keep 27 

Chemistry,  value  of,  143  ;  discovery  in  .         304 

Cheese,  dust  on  old,  78,  96  ;  making,  314,  367  ; 

in  Vermont,  411  ;  good      ....         470 
Cherry,  stones,  33  ;  birds,  386 ;  black  tartarian     569 

Chimney 373 

Chickens,  gapes  in 214 

Churn,  what  is  best,  197  ;  Fyler's,  234,451,  502  ; 

what  do  you  use 268 

Cisterns 261 

Clean  up,  clean  up 199 

Climate,  moral  effects  of       .        .        .        .        105 


(iii^ 


Clover  hay,  effects  of  on  animals,  242,  377  ;  anal- 
ysis, 276;  northern  and  southern,  315 ;  land 
iniprovfd  liy  sowintj    ....         367, 

Clnl),  Bethil,  Maine,  farmers',  143;  farmers',  181; 
JIass.  A<;riiultural     ..... 

Coal,  mysteries  of  a  junk  of  ... 

Colts,  how  to  raise,  46,  .574  ;  about  a     . 

Corn  and  ])um))lvins,  47  ;  pop,  8.');  Indian,  140  ; 
mixinp^  of,  198;  new  way  of  jdanting,  224, 
235,  230  ;  Kinj;  Philip,  or  Brown,  258  ;  wlien 
it  <,nows,  258 ;  seed,  260 ;  on  meadow  land, 
261 ;  southern,  295  ;  Baden,  299  ;  for  fodder, 
390  ;  selectinii:  seed,  495  ;  Burr's  sweet,  505 ; 
crop,  524  ;  stalks  and  manure  in  the  west,  565  ; 
dryin^i;,  and  ei'ihs 

Copperas,  and  cldoride  of  zinc 

Comforts,  travelling       .  ... 

Cossets,  with  young  cattle      .... 

Costs,  what  a  thing 

Crops,  average  in  England,  65  ;  the 

Cow,  a  choked,  77  ;  how  much  should  one  eat, 
100;  and  hens,  148;  plowing  with,  159;  tail 
of,  184;  a  large,  240 ;  and  hogs,  266;  about 
good,  333  ;  tail  of,  a  ride  with,  348  ;  a  fine, 
357,  390  ;  malady  among,  358  ;  stir  about  the, 
428 ;  in  go(jd  pasture,  431  ;  milk  and  butter, 
471;  Uncle  Toby's,  513  ;  a  good,  559;  disease 


381 

349 

559 
234 


566 
304 
31 
168 
485 
320 


574 
469 


Criticisms 

Cranberries,  fine,  109;  culture  of  the,  251,  259, 

299,  466  ;  on  upland,  366,410;  thinning,  411; 

in  meadows,  492  ;  vines,  mowing  old         502,  530 
Cucumber,  bugs  on        .         .         .         .      '  343,  346 

Currant,  bushes      .         .         .         .         .         .         315 

Curculio,  remedy  for,  182,  446 ;  habits  of,  449, 

496,  510 
Cutter,  Master 513 


D 

Dairy,  feeding,  system  of,  192  ;  reports  of     .  204 

Daughter,  farmers'         ....         223,  256 

December,  —  appearances  of  trees  in  winter  53 

Diet,  healthful 

Dioscorea  batatas  ..... 

■Dnftni-s   whr,  sbnil  decide  when  tliev  disaoree  202  I  (ileanino-s.  autumn 


Topsfield,  21  ;  sheep  on  small,  22  ;  a  Virginia, 
15  ;  small  vs.  large,  107  ;  accounts  of  the,  348  ; 
the  State,  379  ;  the,  as  a  work  of  art,  566 ; 
work,  be  thorough  in  .... 

Farmer,  duties  of,  to  his  family,  19  ;  an  answer 
to  poor,  34  ;  a  shiftless,  140  ;  Green  Mountain, 
155;  New  England,  how  to  get,  159;  New 
England,  213;  daughter     •         .         .         . 

Farming,  i)rofital)le,  23  ;  California,  61  ;  matters 
in,  307  ;  influence  of,  460  ;  head  work,  467  ; 
Chinese,  511 ;  miseries  of,  532;  influences  of 

Fat,  sources  of 

February,  fireside  pleasures  of       .         .         . 

Fence,  66  ;  cost  of         ..... 

Female  help 

Fevers,  transmission  of  .         .  •       . 

Fire,  making  a,  55  ;  old  wood 

Fertilizers,  78,  243  ;  and  crops 

Flax,  chaff,  and  cows 

Fleas,  snow 

Flesh,  eating 

Flowers,  wild         ..... 

Flour,  new,  how  to  select       .... 

Fodder,  corn  for 

I*^orcsts   Di'GSGrvin^'         ,         .         .         •         • 

French'  Henry  F.rietter  from,  122, 179,  206,  262, 
316,  362,  375,  383,  412,  422,  433,  444,  458, 
476,  508,  521,  563  ;  speech  of,  in  England 

Fruit,  pics,  15;  room,  74,  168;  royal  road  to 
good,  84 ;  garden,  cultivation  of,  158;  books 
on  culture  of,  334  ;  instead  of  medicine,  362  ; 
cause  of  failure  of,  515  ;  season  and  prospects, 
520  ;  gathering  and  preserving  winter 
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569 


223 


560 
526 

57 
258 
360 
532 

97 
162 
108 

38 
431 
175 
346 
390 
101 


398 


557 


Fluid,  washing,  how  to  make 


152,  284 


G 


Garden,  a  walk  in  my,  124,  286  ;  report  of  a,  320 ; 

toads  in  the,  376  ;  the  things  I  raise  in  my  562 

Gardening,  landscape,  170  ;  by  a  mechanic  .         306 
Garget,  ....     78,181,197,390,427 

Gas  works,  refuse  of 29 

Gate,  a  new  ..... 
543  j  Germans,  Penn      .... 
75  Germany,  agriculture  in 


184 
68 

116 
45 


INDEX. 


Page 
419,480;  clover,381;  salting.SSl;  crop,  false 
estimate  of,   402  ;    cocks,  457 ;  inakei-,   472  ; 
measurement  of  ...         502,  525,  534 

Hedges,  about,  47,  120,  133,  160;  buck   thorn 
for      .         .  ....         219,  261 

Heifer,  a  nice  one,  47;  a  promising,  49  ;  JNIr.  Shel- 
don's   74 

Help,  female 247,  360 

Hens,  how  to  make  lay,  46  ;  and  cows,  148  ;  and 
eggs,  182;  warm  in  winter,  197;  house  furni- 
ture, 198  ;  house,  a  model,  260;  story  of,  418  : 
and  eggs    ...*....         521 

Hoe,  wlieel,  and  horse 168 

Hoeing,  philosophy  of  .         .         .         .        372,  402 

Home,  beautify  your 302 

Hops,  picking  of 482 

Horn,  ail,  227,  418,  424,  452,  453,  501  ;  hollow  470 
Horse,  at  shows,  18,  30,  54,  67;  how  to  feed 
young,  19;  in  the  stable,  22 ;  causes  of  colic 
in,  30  ;  the  young  Morrill,  62  ;  work  on,  95  ; 
disease  among,  109,  115;  in  the  snow,  131  ; 
riding  the,  143 ;  skeleton  of  Black  Hawk,  1 75  ; 
how  to  be  used,  181  ;  stifle,  182,  281 ;  ears  of, 
184;  fast,  202;  Flora  Temple,  203  ;  with  stifle 
joint  out,  210,  234  ;  about  the,  213  ;  disease  in, 
217;  brain  of,  232;  distemper,  235;  North 
Star,  244 ;  Eddy's  stall  for  the,  248  ;  the  Mor- 
rill, 2G0,  267  ;  hoof  lost,  282  ;  Black  Hawk 
Morgan,  jr.,  314;  powei-,  315;  training  a 
balky,  337 ;  and  oxen,  comparative  s]ieed  of, 
366 ;"  kind  treatment  to  the,  369  ;  sire  of  Ethan 
Allen,  379  ;  scratches  on,  418,  439;  lameness 
from  contracted  heels,  420;  drenching,  437; 
how  to  stop  a  jumping,  439  ;  racing,  446,469; 
foundering,  451  ;  be  kind  to  the  .         .         453 

Horticultural  literature  ....         486 

House,  walk  about,  214  ;  dampness  in  brick  259 


Larch,  cones  of  the  English  ....        391 

Lard,  and  wine  press 425 

Laundry,  the  chemist  in  the  .         .         .         .         542 
Lead,  poisoning  with      ....  41,401 

Leather,  chamoLs,  how  made,  47,  95,  328  ;  water 

proof  mixture  for 207 

Legislative  agricultural  society,  117,  126,   137, 

146,  164,  171,  186,  194,  210,  221,  229,   230, 

245,  252,  269,  276,  294 
Lightning,  singular  effect  of  ...  26 

Lime,  muriate  of,  60,  81,  103,  238,  256,265  ;  use 

of,  235  ;  for  manure,  261 ;  and  salt,  318,  319 ; 

for  preserving  apples,  ....         512 

Louse,  the  bark 261 

Lunar,  influences,  303  ;  lunacy     .        .        .  12  • 


M 


Ice,  and  milk  house 163 

Illinois,  State   transactions,    71  ;    as    a   farming 

country,  198;  crops  in        ....         517 

Implements,  farm 41,  52 

Improvement,  mental  and  moral   .         .         .  1 1 

India  rubber,  wonders  of        ...         .  28 

Industry,  home 318 

Iowa,  things  in,  63,  342  ;  prices  in  .         .         513 

Insects,  new  work  on,  214  ;  natural  enemies  of, 

429 ;  destruction, 551 

Iron,  sulphate  of 318 

Insurance  companies      ....         155,  157 


January, — the  uses  of  snow  ...  9 

June,  —  the  grasses  and  cereal  grains    .         .         249 
July,  —  the  value  of  rocks,  297  ;  frost  in       .         389 


K 

Killed,  winter 390 

Kohl-rabi,  or  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  505  ;  green    505 


Labor,  free  and  slave,  16;  of  the  jaws,  72;  in 
California  .......         236 

Land,  public,  69  ;  too  much,  148  ;  skill  vs.  poor, 
150;  moist,  specific  for,  240;  sheltering,  268; 
fertile,  without  manure,  291 ;  western  specula- 
tion in,  304  ;  sandy 335 


Machine,  Swift's  lawn  grass,  1 6  ;  for  planting 
and  cultivating,  114;  a  new  washing,  119, 293 ; 
mowing,  155,  293  ;  seed  sower,  315  ;  mowing, 
336  ;  for  sifting  and  sorting  beans,  359  ;  trial 

of  mowing 389,  390 

Maine,  crops  in,  391  ;  notes  from  .         .        395 

Man,  what  he  costs,  103  ;  aptitude  in,  248 ;  made 
for  other  business,  254  ;  yearly  food  of  one, 
324;  good  to  make  of,  489;  of  old  times, 
529  ;  young  for  the  farm  .  .  .  .  546 
Manure,  134  ;  and  crops,  162  ;  top  dressing,  167 ; 
bone,  198;  horse,  217;  hen,  217;  muck  and 
lime,  218;  leather  shavings,  218;  imposition 
in,  227,  260 ;  lime  for,  261 ;  blood,  294,  307, 
380;  leaf,  319;  turning  in  green  crops,  356  ; 
guano  and  super-phosphate,  365;  fresh,  408; 
does  it  evaporate,  427  ;  at  the  west,  517  ;  waste 

of 526 

March,  —  moral  effects  of  our  climate   .        .        105 
Massachusetts,  industry  of,  136;  crops  in  west- 
ern, 395 ;  State  show  ....         553 

Meadow,  Sudbury 271 

^leal,  or  hay 359 

Medals,  and  awards        ....  390 

Melon,  Christiana 319 

Meteorology,  149 ;  intelligence  in  .         .         500 

Milk,  produce,  29,  160;  "bitter,  77;  cost  of  rais- 
ing, 145,  236,  296;  skimmed  for  cows,  149; 
and  ice  house,  163  ;  obstructed,  227  ;  adulter- 
ated, 281  ;  measurement  of,  308  ;  ])oor,  cause 
of,  340 ;  of  spayed  cows,  354 ;  cows  and  but- 
ter ..  ".  ....  471 
Mill,  horse  power  grist  ....  574 
Millet,  Egyptian,  164,  234,  479;  and  oats,  283; 

for  pasture 296 

Moon,  surface        .         .         .         .         .         .  11 

Jloth,  bee 366 

Mower,  trial  of,  389 ;  reaper  and,  at   Syracuse, 

406,  420 ;  Allen's  ....  428,  472 
Mowing  lots,  feeding  of  ....  341 
Muck,  meadow       ....  330, 435,  506 

Murrain,  in  cattle  ....         236,  280 


N 


Nature,  curious  resemblances  in     .         .         .        323 
New  England,  old  customs  in         .         .         .         113 
New  Hampshire,  and  Virginia,  21  ;  State  shows   547 
New  publications ;  Register  of  rural  affairs.  Old 
farmer's  almanac,  Morgan  horses.  Voices  of  the 

heart 64 

Newspaper,  influence  of         ...         .  64 

November, 489 

Nova  Scotia,  matters  in          ...         .  55 

Nursery,  how  to  manage        ...  79,  151 

Nut,  ground 507 


o 


Page 


Oatfi,  and  millet,  283  ;  fine  crop  of        .         .         501 
Octoher, — the  atmosphere     ,         ,         .         .        441 

Oil,  fish 408 

Onions,  and  cabbages,  44, 133  ;  how  to  raise,  152, 
168,  181,  216,  253,   286,   292,  296,  302,   326, 
371';  smut  on,  359,  516  ;  maggot  in,  362,  415  ; 
disease  in,  365  ;  beds,  415  ;  crop         .         .         453 
Old  things,  recollections  of    .         .         •         •         528 
Opinions,  and  progress  ....  53 

Orchard,  in  the  snow,  149  ;  young  on  the  site  of 
an  old,  218;  culture  of  the,  229;  about  the 
230  ;  a  young,  304  ;  a  splendid  .         .         558 

Ornithology 309 

Overseers,  duty  of 409 

Oxen,  a  fine  pair  of,  114,  198  ;  and  horses,  com- 
parative speed  of 366 


Paint,   a  new,  282 ;    a  good,  358  ;  pearl  gray, 
house,  358 ;  what  is  best,  366 ;  for  sap  tubs        473 

Paper,  wall,  to  clean 248 

Parsnips 218 

Peach,  and  plum  trees,  72  ;  what  is  the  best  late  391 
Pear,  about,  74;  cuttings,  118;  of  the  pear, 
planting,  205  ;  on  quince  stock,  260,  372  ;  gold- 
en beurre  of  Bilboa,  273  ;  on  mountain  ash, 
299;  dwarf,  357,  498  ;  Andrews,  385;  two  crops 
in  a  year,  420  ;  and  grapes,  447  ;  blight  . 
Peas,  132 ;  and  beans,  fiittening  properties  of, 
209,  283,  428 ;  Dan  O'Rourke,  &c.     . 

Peai-1  fishing 

Peppermint,  manufacture  of  .         .         218,  410 

Perseverance,  example  of      ...         •         320 
Pies,  and  pic  crust,  110;  and  pie  making       .         150 

Pickles,  how  to  make 501 

Picture,  how  to  clean,  46,  78,  96 ;  is   this   any 
one's  ....... 
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TEE  USES  OF  SHOW. 

ANUARY,  and  the 
Snow,  both  contri- 
bute to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  eacli 
has  its  distinct  mis- 
sion in  the  produc- 
tion of  future  crops. 
Let  us  consider  the 
usts  of  the  latter 
with  a  little  care. 

la  this  comnauni- 
tj'j  where  the  peo- 
ple are  t|pped  to 
believe  tlm  there 
is  a  wise  purpose  to 
be  accomplished  by 
all  the  phenomena 
nature  —  the  religious 
as  well  as  the  philosophi- 
_  cal  mind  is  curious  to  search  out  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them. 
The  beneficent  influence  of  rain,  by  giving  mois- 
ture to  the  earth  and  purifying  the  atmosphere* 
is  apparent  to  all.  But  the  uses  of  snoio  are  less 
obvious,  though  it  truly  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  Providence.  Our  readers  will  recollect 
the  unprecedented  quantities  of  snow  that  fell 
during  the  last  winter ;  let  us  carefully  note  some 
of  the  phenomena  that  attended  it.  Through  this 
deep  and  uniform  mass  of  snow,  which  fell  simulta- 
neously over  the  whole  North  American  continent 
above  the  latitude  of  36°,  the  heat  of  the  earth's 
surface  could  not  escape,  being  confined  as  by  a 
thick  blanket.  Hence  a  nearly  uniform  degree  of 
cold  suddenly  pervaded  all  this  large  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, because  the  atmosphere  was  no  longer 
warmed  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth's 
surface.  The  principal  sources  of  heat  were  from 
the  region  south  of  the  snow-clad  territory,  and 
from  the  ocean ;  but  the  currents  from  the  north, 
containing  a  dense  and  heavier  atmosphere,  were 


sufficient  to  overpower  any  current  that  might  press 
against  them  from  any  other  direction.  Henc» 
snow-storm  followed  upon  snow-storm,  until  tho 
winds  from  the  ocean  were  reduced  to  nearly  the 
same  temperature  with  the  overland  atmnspherr?, 
and  were  exhausted  of  their  superfluous  m-oisturev 
By  this  time  such  a  mass  of  snow  covered  the  wholg 
continent,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  power  of 
the  sun's  rays  in  the  spring  must  be  present,  be  Fore 
it  could  be  melted  away. 

The  first  apparent  consequence  of  this  heavy  bodj 
of  snovf  was  the  uniform  cold  temperature  of  tha 
weather  that  prevailed.  There  were  no  sudden 
changes,  as  usual,  from  thawing  mildness  to  ex- 
treme cold.  One  unchangeable  temperature  but  a 
few  degrees  above  zero  prevailed  throughout  the 
winter.  The  wisdom  of  physicians  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  agree  in  considering  this  uni- 
formity of  temperature  as  highly  f5*>orable  to 
health.  Colds,  fevers  and  consumptions  are  al- 
ways the  most  prevalent  in  a  changeable  climate, 
and  during  a  chargeable  season.  Hence  it  has 
been  lately  thought  by  some  physicians  that  con- 
sumptive patients  would  do  better  to  spend  theis 
winters  in  Canada  than  in  Georgia.  Last  winter 
was  healthy,  because  the  weather,  though  severely 
cold,  was  even ;  and  this  evenness  was  the  effect 
of  the  universal  covering  of  snow.  The  heat  that 
would  have  ascended  from  the  earth  was  shut  inj 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  not  produce  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  heat,  because  they  acted  only 
upon  a  white  reflecting  surface.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  a  general  covering  of  snov/  is  favorable  to 
health  by  promoting  an  evenness  of  temperature. 

Let  us  look  still  deeper  for  other  advantages. 
Let  us  consider  whether  its  action  is  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  vegetation,  during  the  following 
seedtime  and  harvest.  It  is  evident  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  can  not  well  be  robbed  of  so 
much  heat  as  escapes  from  it  in  open  winters.  Thia 
could  be  made  clear  by  a  process  of  reasoning  en 
chemical  principles,  as  we  will  soon  attempt  to  prove 
in  the   language  of  Count   Rumford,  who   took  a 
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great  deal  of  pains  to  investigate  this  subject.  It 
was  declared  by  workmen  who  were  employed  in 
excavating  underneath  the  snow,  that  the  earth 
which  is  usually  penetrated  by  frost  to  the  depth  of 
10  or  12  inches,  was  last  winter  covered  only  by  a 
mere  incrustation.  Indeed,  we  observed  this  more 
than  once  ourselves. 

"The  snows,"  says  Count  Rumford,  "which  cover 
the  surface  of  the  eartli  in  winter,  in  high  latitudes, 
are  doubtless  designed  by  an  all  provident  Creator, 
as  a  garment  to  defend  it  against  the  piercing  winds 
from  the  polar  regions  which  prevail  during  the 
cold  season. 

"These  winds,  notwithstanding  the  vast  tracts  of 
continent  over  which  they  blow,  retain  their  sharp- 
ness, as  long  as  the  ground  they  pass  over  is  cov- 
ered with  snow;  and  it  is  not  till  meeting  with  the 
ocean,  that  they  acquire,  from  a  contact  with  its 
waters,  the  heat  which  the  snows  prevent  their  ac- 
quiring from  the  earth,  the  edge  of  their  coldness 
is  taken  off,  and  they  gradually  die  away  and  are 
lost. 

"The  winds  are  always  found  to  be  much  colder 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  than  M'hen 
it  is  bare,  and  this  extraordinary  coldness  is  by 
many  supposed  to  be  communicated  to  the  air  by 
snow ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion  ;  for  these 
winds  are  in  general  much  colder  than  the  snow 
itself.  They  retain  their  coldness,  iecawse  the  snow 
prevents  them  from  being  icarmcd  at  the  expense  of 
the  earth;  and  this  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  use  of 
snows,  in  preserving  the  heat  of  the  earth  during 
the  winter  in  cold  latitudes. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  these  winds  seldom  blow 
from  the  poles  directly  towards  the  equator,  but 
from  the  land  towards  the  sea.  Upon  Ihe  eastern 
coast  of  North  America,  the  cold  winds  come  from 
the  north-west ;  but  upon  the  western  coast  of  Eu- 
rope, they  blow  from  the  north-east. 

"That  they  should  blow  towards  those  parts 
where  they  can  most  easily  acquire  that  heat  they 
are  in  search  of,  [in  the  efforts  of  nature  to  pro- 
duce an  atmospheric  equilibrium]  is  not  extraordi- 
nary;  and  that  they  should  gradually  cease  to  die 
away  upon  being  warmed  by  contact  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean,  is  likewise  agreeable  to  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  their  motion;  and  if  I  might  be 
allowed  a  conjecture,  respecting  the  principal  use 
of  the  seas,  or  the  reason  why  the  proportion  of 
water  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe  is  so  great  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  land,  it  is  to  maintain  a  more 
equal  temperature  in  the  different  climates,  by  heat- 
ing or  cooling  the  winds,  which  at  certain  periods 
blow  from  the  great  continents." — Essays. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  by 
the  learned  and  observing  Count,  the  farmer,  all 
through  New  England,  might  point  to  his  yoimg 
fruit  trees,  most  of  them  leaning  to  the  east,  by 
the  prevailing  and  strong  north-west  winds,  which 
give  them  that  tendency  before  their  roots  have  ta- 
ken sufficient  hold  to  keep  them  in  an  upright  po- 
sition. Some  careful  persons  place  props  on  the 
easterly  side  of  choice  trees  to  prevent  their  get- 
ting out  of  the  perpendicular.  It  ought  to  be  some 
compensation  to  the  orchardist  who  sees  his  trees  a 
little  out  of  shape,  to  remember  that  the  winds  are 


on  errands  of  love,  and  will  faithfully  perform  their 
mission,  though  they  may  touch  him  a  little  rudely 
as  they  pass. 

There  are  many  species  of  plants  that  vegetate 
under  the  snow,  in  high  northern  latitudes.  Among 
these  may  be  found  the  land  moss.  "This  moss, 
(says  Dr.  Darwin)  vegetates  beneath  the  snow, 
where  the  degree  of  heat  is  always  about  40°  :  that 
is,  in  the  middle  between  the  freezing  point  and 
the  summer  heat  of  the  earth  :  and  is  for  many 
months  the  sole  food  of  the  reindeer,  who  digs  fur- 
rows in  the  snow  to  find  it,  and  as  the  milk  and 
flesh  of  this  animal  are  almost  the  only  sustenance 
which  can  be  procured  during  the  long  winters  of 
the  higher  latitudes,  this  moss  may  be  said  to  sup- 
port some  millions  of  mankind." 

But  in  our  own  latitude,  when  the  snow  falls  so 
early  as  to  cover  the  earth  before  it  has  become 
frozen,  all  the  perennial  plants  slowly  vegetate  un- 
der the  snow ;  their  roots  send  some  new  rootlets 
into  the  earth,  and  are  thus  prepared  to  vegetate 
with  extraordinary  quickness,  on  the  arrival  of 
spring.  The  rapidity  of  vegetation  that  occurs  on 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  arctic  regions  is 
undoubtedly  attributable  to  this  cause ;  and  not  to 
the  severe  cold  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 
The  plants  during  winter,  while  covered  with  a  deep 
bed  of  snow,  are  constantly  increasing  in  vitality  ; 
but  when  exposed,  as  in  open  winters  in  our  own 
latitude,  to  alternate  freezing  and  tkawing,  the 
plants  become  exhausted  of  their  vitality,  and  when 
spring  opens,  they  vegetate  slowly,  because  they 
cannot  all  at  once  recover  from  the  injuries  they 
have  received  from  alternate  heat  and  cold. 

This  explains  why  our  winter  grains — such  as 
wheat  and  rye — usually  flourish  so  well  after  a  win- 
ter when  the  ground  has  been  constantly  covered 
with  snow  ;  for  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
plants  have  been  all  the  time  increasing  in  vitality, 
and  when  exposed  in  the  spring,  are  green,  vig- 
orous, and  start  at  once  into  a  rapid  growth. — 
Some  critical  observers  have  also  thought  that 
voung  fruit  trees,  during  such  a  winter,  continue 
more  plump,  and  are  in  better  condition  in  the 
spring.  It  is  certain  that  the  sharp  winter  winds 
rob  some  plants  of  their  mc^isture,  and  that  slightly 
covering  half-hardy  shrubs,  and  such  fruit  plants, 
as  the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  with  leaves  or  earth, 
has  the  same  effect  as  a  covering  of  snow. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  our  climate  for  quails  and 
partridges  to  be  buried  in  the  snow,  sometimes 
during  several  days;  in  this  way  they  are  pre- 
served from  the  severity  of  the  storm  while  it  con- 
tinues ;  after  which  they  emerge  into  the  light  and 
air.  Sometimes  a  thick  incrustation  of  ice  upon 
the  surface  prevents  their  escape  and  causes  them 
to  perish.  These  are  a  few  of  the  uses  and  influ- 
ences of  Snoiv— hut  the  subject  is  worthy  of  fur- 
ther and  careful  consideration. 
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For  the  Nets  England  Farmer. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral  powers  of  man  are  increased  by 
proper  exercise ;  and,  that  they  are,  from  a  want 
of  it,  diminished,  and  sometimes  almost  totally 
destroyed.  It  is  also  known,  that  when  we  thus 
exercise  and  improve  tliese  powers,  we  are  perform- 
ing a  duty  which  is  incumbent  upon  every  account- 
able being ;  and,  that  by  so  doing,  we  greatly  en- 
hance, not  only  our  happiness,  but  also  the  hajjpi- 
ness  of  all  over  whom  we  exert  our  influence.  Sel- 
dom do  we  meet  with  an  individual  who  is  igno- 
rant of  these  facts,  or  who  will  attempt,  in  word, 
to  deny  them,  and  yet  how  generally  are  they  de- 
nied in  practice. 

Some  persons  discipline  and  improve  their  minds, 
but  neglect  their  physical  wants ;  others  satisfy  all 
the  wants  of  their  physical  natures,  but  neglect 
those  of  the  mind ;  and  there  are  others  by  whom 
the  whole  duty  is  disregarded.  But  a  very  few, 
comparatively,  exercise  and  improve  all  their  fac- 
ulties,— moral,  mental,  and  physical, — but  whoever 
faithfully  performs  this  divinely  appointed  duty,  re- 
ceives within  himself,  and  is  capable  of  imparting 
to  others,  an  almost  infinitely  greater  amount  of 
happiness  than  could  have  been  received  or  impart- 
ed by  him  if  he  had,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  neg- 
lected it. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  part  of  this  duty  which 
relates  to  our  physical  natures  is  more  generally 
performed  by  thegreat  mass  of  mankind,  than  that 
part  is  which  relates  to  our  intellects  and  morals. 
Now  if  it  is  important  that  we  should  nourish  and 
enlarge  our  physical  strength  and  capacities,  which 
we  shall  possess  but  a  very  short  time,  of  how  much 
greater  importance  it  certainly  mu«t  be,  that  we 
should  improve  that  part  of  our  being  which  serves 
not  merely  to  distinguish  us  from  the  brutes,  but 
which  unites  us  to  a  future  and  spiritual  world,  and 
makes  us  almost  equal  to  the  angels. 

While  there  are,  as  before  mentioned,  some  per- 
sons, or  classes  of  persons,  who  discipline,  improve 
and  enlarge  their  intellects,  but  who  disregard  the 
wants  of  the  physical  man,  there  is  a  much  larger 
class  who  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  while  their 
physical  powers  are  tasked  to  the  utmost,  those  of 
the  mind  are  almost  wholly  neglected.  Of  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  this  latter  class  I  wish  to  speak, 
and  it  is  a  large  and  very  important  portion — the 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

In  a  former  communication  I  mentioned  that  the 
farmer  "has  time  to  observe,  think,  read,  and  re- 
flect," and  I  do  not  withdraw  the  assertion,  but 
think  it  should  be  modified  by  saying,  if  he  will  take 
it.  "But,"  says  some  hard-working  farmer,  "how 
can  I  take  time  to  read  and  study,  when  by  work- 
t  ing  every  moment  of  the  time  from  morning  to 
night,  I  can  only  keep  square,  or  a  little  more  than 
square,  with  the  world  ?"  This  is  true,  without 
doubt,  but  are  you  willing  to  own  that  you  are 
such  a  slave  to  your  farm,  that  you  cannot  devote 
an  hour,  or  a  couple  of  hours,  each  day,  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  which  you  owe  to  your  Maker, 
to  yourself  and  fellow-creatures,  and  which  is  just 
as  binding  upon  you  to  perform  as  is  the  duty  of 
earning  a  living  for  yourself  and  family,  and  of 
keeping  square  with  the  world  ?  You  have  phys- ! 
ical  wants,  it  is  true,  which  it  is  highly  important 
and  necessary  for  you  to  supply,  but  have  you  not, 


also,  other  wants,  the  supplying  of  which  is  of  far 
greater  importance  ?  You  have  a  mind  which  di- 
rects and  controls  your  physical  powers — which  el 
evates  you  in  the  scale  of  being,  far  above  the  brute 
creation — which,  after  your  body  has  crumbled  to 
dust  beneath  the  grassy  mound,  will  continue  to 
exist,  to  observe,  think,  and  remember,  just  as  it 
now  does ;  and  the  duration  of  this  existence  will 
be  forever  and  forever !  Are  not  the  wants  of  the 
mind,  then,  worthy  of  attention  ?  Should  we  not 
earnestly  desire,  and  strive  to  develop,  enlarge,  and 
purify  this  part  of  our  natures — this  great  gift — 
the  noblest,  the  richest  which  the  Almighty  Fath- 
er has  bestowed  upon  man  ?  You  say  you  have  no 
time,  but  have  you  forgotten  the  long  winter  even- 
ings at  your  disposal,  and  the  many  days  of  inclem- 
ent weather,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  which 
could  not  be  spent  in  a  better  manner  than  in  cul- 
tivating your  mind  ?  Besides,  if  you  would,  as  a 
part  of  your  mental  discipline,  endeavor  to  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  profession,  you 
might,  without  doubt,  make  your  lands  more  pro- 
ductive than  they  now  are,  without  working  as  hard 
or  as  many  hours  as  you  now  do,  thereby  gaining 
time  for  mental  improvement. 

Many  farmers  are  already  pursuing  this  course  ; 
and  others  are  beginning  to  perceive,  that  without 
a  thorough  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical, 
of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  science  of  agriculture, 
the  farmer  is  in  danger  of  making  gi-eat  mistakes, 
and  of  meeting  with  losses  from  which  he  would 
have  gladly  escaped. 

Although  the  farmer  has  more  time  to  improve 
his  mind  in  winter  than  in  summer,  j'et  he  should 
not  let  a  day  pass,  without  making  some  progress 
in  the  noblest  occupation  in  which  man  can  be  en- 
gaged. He  should  not  think,  as  many  seem  to  do, 
that  his  efibrts  for  mental  improvement  while  a 
schoolboy,  however  great  they  may  have  been,  are 
all  that  duty  and  the  wants  of  the  mind  require ; 
but  he  should  consider  that  those  efforts  are  only 
a  commencement  of  the  great  work  of  self-culture 
— that  he  has  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  bound- 
less field  of  knowledge. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  very  many  individuals  of 
learning  and  experience,  that  there  is  no  profession 
or  pursuit  in  life  which  affords  such  good  opportu- 
nities for  the  development  of  man's  whole  nature, 
as  does  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  farmer.  And 
yet  how  many  farmers  there  are,  who,  instead  of 
improving  these  opportunities,  are  making  perfect 
slaves  of  themselves  and  those  whom  they  employ 
— slaves  to  hard  work  !  They  work,  work,  work, 
from  early  dawn  until  sleep  closes  their  eyes,  with- 
out stopping  scarcely  for  a  moment,  except  to  snatch 
a  hasty  meal,  and  do  not  even  afford  themselves 
— so  far  as  their  intellects  are  concerned — the  lux- 
ury of  reading  a  newspaper  !  Now  a  man  who  is 
spending  his  days  in  this  manner  cannot  be  making 
much  progress  in  mental,  if  in  moral  improvement. 
His  physical  labors  are  so  constant  and  severe,  that 
to  perform  even  a  very  small  amount  of  mental 
labor  is,  for  him,  an  almost  impossible  task.  Thus, 
although  he  may  be  strong  and  vigorous,  physical- 
ly, yet  he  is,  mentally — unless  his  mental  powers 
are,  naturally,  very  great — weak  and  obtuse. 

Doubtless  many  young  men  are  prevented  from 
becoming  farmers  by  the  false  impression  which 
prevails  in  the  community,  that  the  farmer's  life  is, 
from  the  nature  of  his  employment,  unfavorable  to 
mental   improvement.     But  let  me   say  to  such  as 
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are,  for  this  reason,  hesitatin<T  whether  to  choose 
the  farmer's  Hfe  or  some  other,  that  unless  you 
desire  a  profession  which  is  purely  literary  or  sci- 
entific, there  is  none  other  than  the  farmer's  more 
favorable  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind ;  but  it 
will  depend  wholly  upon  your  own  will  and  efforts, 
if  you  choose  this  profession,  whether  it  will,  in 
your  case,  prove  to  be  such,  or  otherwise. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  point  out 
any  particular  means  by  which  the  farmer  can  best 
improve  his  mind — I  leave  that  task  for  abler  pens, 
(indeed,  it  h:is  already  been  partially  done,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Farmer,)  but  only  to  awaken 
him  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  importance  of  man's 
true  work — self-improvement.  But  if  a  farmer 
lias  had  no  such  means  pointed  out  to  him,  he  need 
not  despair  ;  for  if  a  man  sees  the  importance  of 
a  certain  work,  whatever  the  work  may  be,  and  has 
a  determination  that  it  shall  bte  done,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  the  probability  is  very  great  that  the 
work  will  be  accomplished. 

But  "the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of 
life."  A  man  may  possess  the  knowledge  and  in- 
tellectual capacities  of  an  angel,  and  yet,  if  his 
moral  powers  are  weak  and  uncultivated,  he  is  want- 
ing in  those  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  essen- 
tial to  true  happiness,  and  which  are  alone  capable 
of  making  him  a  useful  and  trustworthy  member 
of  society.  Thus,  while  the  farmer,  and  every  in- 
dividual, should  strive,  by  every  possible  means,  to 
discipline,  improve  and  enlarge  both  his  perceptive 
and  reflective  intellect,  that  higher  part  of  his  na- 
ture— his  moral  powers — should  not  be  neglected. 

A  spirit  of  humility,  of  contrition  for  sin,  of  de- 
votion to  the  Supreme  Being,  of  honestj',  of  kind- 
ness and  forbearance  toward  our  fellow-men,  should 
be  constantly  cultivated;  and  we  should  everiook 
forward,  with  faith  and  hope,  to  that  glorious  land 


and  beans,  kill  your  pork,  and  do  a  thousand  oth- 
er things  v.-hich  reqtiire  smiles  of  the  moon.  If 
you  wish  your  colts,  calve?,  pigs  and  babies  to  do 
well,  vv-ean  then  while  the  moon  is  waning. 

Now,  ]\Ir.  Editor,  I  regard  this  all  as  sheer  non- 
sense— as  mere  twaddle — as  among  the  shallowest 
of  that  species  of  troublesome  insects,  called  hum- 
Ijugs.  To  talk  of  the  changes  of  the  moon  affect- 
ing the  weather  and  controling  vegetation,  is  un- 
worthy the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  should  be 
exploded.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  attributing 
influence  to  the  recent  letter  of  a  certain  promi- 
nent Boston  attorney,  who  would  save  the  Union, 
or  his  bacon,  by  a  flourish  of  his  pen.  Moonshine 
all. 


EESDING  CATTLS. 
Much  attention  is  now  given  in  this  country  to 
the  breeds  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  farm  stock, 
from  horses  to  bantams.  The  old  world  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  explored  for  choice  specimens  of 
animals,  which  have  been  purchased  and  brought  to 
this  country  with  little  regard  to  cost  or  expense. 
At  nearly  all  our  cattle  shows  may  now  be  seen  the 
representatives  of  the  herds  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  even  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  they 
very  often  carry  away  the  highest  premiums.  We 
do  not  object  to  this.  We  rejoice  to  see  American 
farmers  manifesting  a  determination  to  have  the  best 
stock  the  world  affords,  and  to  avail  themselvs  of 
all  improvements,  whether  made  by  the  Arabs,  by 
the  Caravan  drivers,  or  by  the  graziers  of  Europe. 
But  while  we  have  admired  the  fair  forms  of  these 
animals  at  our  Agricultural  Exhibitions,  or  traced 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  to  convert  the  stores  of  flesh 
and  fat  of  the  animal  itself  into  that  desirable  li- 
quid ;  which  being  done,  the  cow,  greatly  reduced 
in  flesh,  and  no  longer  profitable,  is  sold  to  purchas- 
ers in  farming  districts  where  food  is  cheaper,  to 
be  fattened  for  the  butcher  or  for  another  terra  of 
service  with  the  city  dairy  keeper. 

Mr.  H.  is  not  a  city  dairyman.  He  ftittens  his 
own  cows,  and  purchases  others  to  fatten.  Much 
of  his  dairy  produce  is  converted  into  butter.  The 
objects,  therefore,  at  which  he  aims,  are  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  of  milk,  and  the  production 
of  beef ;  and  his  study  has  been  to  combine  in  the 
food  of  his  cows,  those  substances  best  calculated 
to  produce  rich  milk,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  animal.  Starting 
with  the  principle,  that  substances  peculiarly  rich 
in  nitrogenous  or  other  elements  have  a  higher  val- 
ue for  special  than  for  general  purposes  of  feeding, 
i.e.,  food  rich  in  albumen  has  a  much  higher  value 
for  the  production  of  milk  than  for  fattening,  or 
beef-making, — he  sought  assistance  from  what  are 
usually  termed  artificial  feeding  substances,  and 
Tvhile  paying  a  strict  regard  to  their  comparative 
cost,  he  selected  such  as  are  rich  in  albumen,  oil, 
and  phosphoric  acid,  and  other  substances  which 
analyses  showed  to  be  necessary  to  his  purposes. 

After  various  experiments  and  modifications,  he 
has  for  the  two  past  years  adopted  the  following 
"bill  of  fare"  for  each  cow :  rape-cake,  (an  article 
generally  used  for  manure,  but  which,  by  being 
steamed  with  the  bran,  &c.,  is  rendered  palatable) 
5  lbs.,  and  bran  2  lbs.,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  bean-straw,  oat-straw,  and  shells  of  oats,  in 
equal  quantities,  to  supply  them  three  times  a  day 
with  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  The  whole  of  the 
materials  ai-e  blended  together,  and,  after  being 
well  steamed,  are  given  to  the  animals  in  a  warm 
state.  Eean-meal  is  added  to  the  various  messes, 
in  proportion  to  the  milk  given  by  each  cow,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  those  in  full  milk,  2  qts. 
each  per  day,  while  those  that  give  but  little  milk 
get  but  little  or  no  bean-meal,  which  is  added  dry 
to  the  messes  as  fed  out  separately.  When  this  is 
eaten  up,  gi-een  food  is  given,  consisting  of  cab- 
bages, from  October  to  December;  Kohl  rabi,  till 
February ;  and  mangold  till  grass  time.  With  a 
view  to  nicety  of  flavor,  green  food  is  limited  to  30 
to  35  lbs.  per  day,  for  each,  and  turnips  are  entirely 
rejected.  After  each  feed,  4  lbs.  of  hay,  or  12  lbs. 
a  day  are  given  to  each  cow.  They  are  allowed 
water  twice  a  day. 

During  May  the  cows  are  turned  out  on  a  rich  pas- 
ture near  the  homestead ;  towards  evening,  they  are 
again  housed  for  the  night,  when  they  are  supplied 
with  a  mess  of  the  steamed  mixture,  and  a  little 
hay  each  morning  and  evening.  During  June,  when 
the  grasses  are  better  grown,  mown  grass  is  given 
to  them  instead  of  hay,  and  they  are  also  allowed 


two  feeds  of  steamed  mixture.  This  treatment  is 
continued  till  October,  when  they  are  again  wholly 
housed.  His  stalls  are  kept  during  the  winter  at  a 
temperature  of  nearly  60  degrees. 

Under  this  treatment,  very  satisfactory  results 
are  claimed.  The  whole  stock  is  weighed  month- 
ly. The  cows  in  full  milk,  12  to  16  quarts  a  day, 
vary  but  little — some  gain,  others  lose  a  trifle. 
Those  giving  12  quarts  and  down  to  5  per  daj', 
when  free  from  ailment,  gain  without  exception. 
This  gain  on  an  average  of  8  quarts  of  milk  per  day, 
is  at  the  rate  of  7  to  8  lbs.  per  week  each.  A  cow 
intended  for  fattening,  continues  to  give  milk  from 
ten  months  to  a  year  after  calving,  and  is  then  in  a 
forward  state  of  fatness,  requiring  but  a  few  weeks 
to  finish  her  for  sale  to  the  butcher. 

A  great  variety  of  statements  are  given  to  show 
the  improvement  made  in  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
by  this  system  of  feeding,  which  are  summed  up  by 
the  remark  : — "I  therefore  assume  in  my  calcula- 
tion 16  quarts  of  milk  as  yielding  a  roll  (25  ounces) 
of  butter."  To  show  that  this  is  a  large  proportion 
of  butter,  a  great  number  of  cases  are  quoted  from 
books,  &c.  A  Mr.  Young,  an  extensive  dairy 
keeper  in  Scotland,  and  a  "high  feeder,"  obtained 
20  ounces  from  16  quarts.  A  Mr.  Rawlinson 
churned  20,110  quarts  of  milk,  and  obtained  14 
ounces  per  16  quarts  ;  and  again,  23,156  quarts  av- 
eraged over  16  ounces  of  butter  to  16  quarts  of 
milk.  In  Mecklenburg,  Prussia,  Holland,  &c.,  14 
quarts  of  milk  yield,  on  the  average,  one  pound  of 
butter,  and  in  rare  instances  12  quarts  are  found  to 
yield  one  pound.  On  inquiry  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, Mr.  HoRSFALL  found  it  computed  that  each 
quart  at  a  milking  represents  one  pound  of  butter 
per  week.  Thus  a  cow  which  gives  4  quarts  at 
each  milking  will  yield  4  pounds  of  butter  a  week ; 
equal  to  one  pound  of  butter  to  14  quarts  of  milk. 

No  definite  statement  of  the  average  quantity  of 
milk  per  year,  produced  by  this  system  of  feeding, 
is  given,  because  a  portion  of  the  cows  are  bought 
when  nearly  dry,  and  fattened.  But  the  writer 
says  : — "The  cows  I  buy  as  strippers,  for  fattening, 
giving  little  milk,  from  neighboring  farmers  who 
use  ordinary  food,  when  they  come  under  my  treat- 
ment increase  their  yield  of  milk,  until  after  a  week 
or  two  they  give  two  quarts  per  day  more  than 
when  they  came,  and  that,  too,  of  a  much  richer 
quality," 

The  effects  of  this  mode  of  feeding  on  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  of  the  farm  is  alluded  to  with  much 
satisfaction.  The  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
his  pastures,  the  writer  says,  is  apparent.  But  we 
must  not  follow  him  into  details  here.  With  the 
statement  of  one  individual,  who,  with  a  neigbor- 
ing  farmer,  procured  a  steaming  apparatus,  and 
adopted  the  system  of  Mr.  Horsfall,  we  must  close 
our  notice  of  this  very  interesting  paper.  We  quote 
his  words: 
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"In  about  five  days  I  noticed  a  great  change  in 
my  milk,  the  cows  yielded  two  quarts  eacli  per  day 
more,  but  what  surprised  me  most  was  the  change 
in  the  quality  ;  instead  of  poor  winter  cream  and 
butter,  they  assumed  the  appearance  and  character 
of  rich  summer  produce;  it  only  required  20  min- 
utes for  churning,  instead  of  two  to  three  hours  ; 
there  was  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  butter,  of  which,  however,  I  did  not  take 
any  particular  notice.  My  neighbor's  cow  gave 
three  quarts  per  day  in  addition,  and  her  milk  was  so 
changed  in  appearance  that  the  consumers  to  whom 
he  sold  it  became  quite  anxious  to  know  the 
cause." 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  are  ready  to  in- 
quire if  the  editor  of  the  Farmer  really  supposes 
that  Americans  are  going  to  follow  the  example  of 
this  Englishman, — heat  up  their  stables  to  sixty 
degrees,  while  their  kitchens  are  down  to  zero ; 
purchase  a  steaming  apparatus,  and  then  deal  out 
to  their  cows  three  times  a  day  such  a  compound 
of  doctors'  stuff  as  is  here  recommended — "rape- 
cake,"  "bran,"  "bean-straw,"  "kohl  rabi,"  "bean-j 
meal,"  &c. — and  then  weigh  all  their  cattle  once  a 
month,  to  see  just  how  many  pounds  they  gain  a 
week  ?  "We  expect  no  such  thing.  But  we  do  ex- 
pect that  such  examples  will  set  us  to  thinking, 
and  show  us  that  some  little  improvement  in  our 
management  of  stock  is  as  possible  and  as  desirable, 
as  the  improvement  of  breeds. 


J^or  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CATTLE  SHOWS. 


from  a  crossing  of  fancy  with  native  stock,  is  now 
an  important  feature  in  most  cattle  shows,  and 
promises  the  most  valuable  results.  The  speci- 
mens of  butter  and  cheese  exhibited  have  been 
very  abundant,  and  remarkably  fine.  The  invent- 
ive faculties  of  the  Yankees  have  been  at  work  as 
usual.  Quite  a  number  of  new  implements  and 
labor-saving  machines  have  been  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  year,  several  of  which  will  be  found  of  per- 
manent value. 

But  the  prominent  feature  of  the  year  in  most 
of  the  cattle  shows  has  been  the  exhibition  of  hors- 
es, or  rather,  the  trotting  and  racing  of  horses. — 
Horse-jockeys,  horse-fanciers,  fast  horses  and  "fast 
women"  have  been  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
on  most  of  the  "fair  grounds,"  the  present  season, 
jThe  reports  of  our  agricultural  exhibitions  have 
consisted  largely  of  descriptions  of  the  performan- 
ces of  these  horses,  and  their  male  and  female  dri- 
vers. The  time  made  by  the  horses,  and  the  skill 
exhibited  by  the  drivers,  related  in  all  the  dialect 
of  the  race- course,  tvith  all  the  "pomp  and  circum- 
stance" connected  therewith,  has  been  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  these  reports.  The  slang  of  the 
horse-jockey  and  the  phrases  of  the  horse-breeder 
have  been  freely  introduced  into  our  family  news- 
papers, and  rendered  familiar  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  This  change  in  the  character  of  oar 
cattle  shows  has  come  over  them  with  great  sud- 
denness, and  has  spread  far  and  wide,  like  a  sweep- 
ing epidemic,  and  the  taint  of  its  contagion  has  af- 
fected, for  the  time,  all  classes,  ages  and  sexes  iia 
the  community.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the 
race-course  at  Cambridge  was  considered  by  all  the 
good  citizens  of  that  ancient  town,  as  a  nuisance, 
and  they  persevered  in  their  efforts,  until  the  nuis- 
sance  was  "abated."  But  now,  without  any  appa- 
rent cause,  nearlv  all  our  societies  that  own  "fair 
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•whom  you  can  say  anything  to?"    Will   not  the  ket,  and  where  Mr.  N,  informs  us,  is  at  all  times 
"brightest  jewel    in  the  coronal  of  woman,"  the  found  a  ready  sale  for  all  the  products  of  the  farm 


crownmg  excellence  of  female  loveliness,  which, 
like  character,  "is  tarnished  by  too  much  handling," 
and  "soiled  by  being  rudely  breathed  upon," — 
modesty — be  henceforth  found  wanting  ?  I  would 
commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  all 
sensible  parents.  There  is  certainly  occasion  for 
us  all  to  stop  and  reflect. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  times  are  changed. 
The  next  question  is,  have  we  changed  with  them  ? 
or  is  it  only  a  temporary  "fury"  which  is  upon  us  ? 
and  which  we  shall  soon  shake  off  ?  It  may  be 
■well  for  us  to  inquire  what  has  led  to  this  state  of 
things.  I  remarked  above,  that  it  had  come  over 
us  without  any  apparent  cause.  But  that  there  is  a 
cause,  and  that  it  may  be  traced  to  its  origin,  I  have 
little  doubt.  But  1  have  said  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent. Perhaps  on  some  future  occasion  I  may  re- 
vert to  the  subject  again.  s. 

October  30,  1856. 


The  whole  of  this  immense  farm  is  managed  by  G. 
Bolton  Newton,  a  son  of  Mr.  N.,  nineteen  years  of 
age,  who  must  needs  possess  all  the  energy,  activi- 
ty and  straight  forwardness  of  his  father,  to  accom- 
plish, in  the  successful  manner  he  does,  this  hercu- 
lean task. —  Germantown  Telegraph. 


A  VIRGINIA  FAEM. 

Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  of  Springfield,  Delaware,  Co., 
brought  to  the  Agricultural  room  of  the  PhiladeL 
phia  Society,  on  Wednesday  last,  samples  of  wheat 
and  oats  produced  on  his  farm  in  Virginia.  These 
samples  being  very  fine,  and  knowing  that  Mr.  N 
cultivated  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Virginia,  on  the 
Potomac  river — having  occasion  heretofore  to  refer 
to  it — we  preferred  some  inquiries  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  farm,  and  the  results  of  his  operations 
there. 

He  informed  us  that  his  farm  comprised  over 
three  thousand  acres,  of  which  1,800  were  under 
cultivation,  and  600  more  he  had  just  reclaimed 
from  the  marsh,  which  would  be  put  down  in  tim- 
othy this  year.  The  remainder  was  timber  land, 
from  which  600  cords  of  fire-wood  were  cut  and 
sold  during  last  winter.  The  soil  is  alluvial,  dark 
clay  mould,  on  which  lime  produces  an  astonishing 
effect. 

The  amount  of  land  cropped  this  season  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 260  acres  in  corn,  150  acres  in  wheat,  130 
acres  in  oats,  8  in  potatoes,  3  in  sweet  potatoes,  0 
in  pumpkins,  4  in  beans,  and  4  in  watermelons. 
The  yield  will  be  over  5,000  bushels  of  oats,  and 
over  3,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  corn,  potatoes, 
and  other  crops  look  very  promising.  The  wheat 
was  thrashed  out  week  before  last,  and  is  probably 
sent  to  market  before  this  meets  the  eye  of  the 
reader. 

This  immense  farm  is  worked  by  only  ten  hands 
— six  white  and  four  colored — and  the  product  is 
very  considerably  more  than  was  obtained  by  the 
preceding  proprietor  of  the  premises,  who  worked 
fifty  slaves  upon  it.  There  is  a  thorough  system 
introduced  throughout,  which  works  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  parties — the  employer  and  employed 
The  disparity  in  the  force  required  now  and  before, 
is  not  so  much  in  the  inability  of  the  men  previous- 
ly upon  the  place,  as  the  want  of  system  in  con^ 
ducting  the  various  operations — not  more  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  than  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  the  ordi 
nary  labor  of  a  man  is  obtained  from  the  slave  that 
he  is  capable  of  performing. 

This  tract  of  land  lies  upon  the  Potomac  river 
twenty-seven  miles  below  Washington,  in  Prince 
William  county.   Washington  is  the  principal  mar- 


LABOR-AN  ODE. 

Toil  swings  the  axe,  and  forests  bow  ; 

Tlae  seeds  break  out  in  radiant  bloom  ; 
Rich  harvests  smile  behind  the  plow, 

And  cities  cluster  round  the  loom  ; 
Where  towering  domes  and  tapering  spires 

Adorn  the  vale  and  crown  the  hill, 
Stout  Labor  lights  its  beacon  fires, 

And  plumes  with  smoke  the  forge  and  mill. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  woodland's  pride, 

Whose  trunk  is  seamed  with  lightning  scars, 
Toil  launches  on  the  restless  tide, 

And  there  unrolls  the  flag  of  stars  ; 
The  engine  with  its  lungs  of  flame, 

And  ribs  of  brass  and  joints  of  steel, 
From  Labor's  plastic  fingers  came, 

With  sobbing  valve  and  whirring  wheel. 

'lis  Labor  works  the  magic  press, 

And  turns  the  crank  in  hives  of  toil. 
And  beckons  angels  down  to  bless 

Industrious  hands  on  sea  and  soil. 
Here  sunbrowned  toil,  with  shining  spade. 

Links  lake  to  lake  with  silver  ties, 
Strung  thick  with  palaces  of  trade. 

And  temples  towering  to  the  skies. 

George  W.  Bcsgat. 


For  the  New  England  Farjiier. 

FRUIT  PIES. 

A  correspondent  of  your  paper,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber, gives  a  recipe  for  making  a  pie  crust  which  he 
thinks  more  healthy  than  the  fashionable  mode. 
Now  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  more  fashionable 
mode ;  for  the  fashions  change  often ;  and,  for  myself, 
I  have  rarely,  of  late,  eaten  pie  of  any  sort.  But  the 
plan  which  Mr.  Barlow  recommends,  is,  like  all  re- 
ceipts which  involve  the  use  of  saleratus,  more  or 
less  objectionable.  The  pie  made  without  any  un- 
der crust  is  far  more  healthy.  This,  however,  he 
is  careful  not  to  deny — he  only  tells  us  it  is  "bet- 
ter," and  "more  convenient,"  to  have  a  crust  such 
as  he  recommended,  than  to  "dish  out  with  a 
spoon."  I  wish  he  would  go  a  little  further,  and 
tell  us,  not  only  that  his  own  method  is  healthier 
than  the  fashionable  mode,  but  that  no  crust  at  all, 
though  it  may  be  less  "convenient,"  is  still  more 
healthy.  And  then,  incidentally,  I  wish  he  would 
tell  us,  if  he  can,  why  his  own  less  objectionable 
crust  is  better,  aside  from  its  convenience,  as  he  af- 
firms it  is,  than  no  crust  at  all. 

When  he  has  done  this,  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
and  you,  reader,  if  you  please,  into  the  bargain — 
why  we  should  have  any  fruit  pies  ?  Are  our  rich 
fruits,  cooked,  as  they  seem  to  be,  in  God's  own 
way  and  sunshine,  susceptible  of  improvement  ?  A 
few  may  be,  I  admit ;  such  as  the  quince,  the  coarse 
winter  pear,  and  possibly,  a  few  kinds  of  apples ; 
but  these,  especially  quinces  and  pears,  are  seldom 
wrought  into  pics.  Who  that  has  a  stomach  of  any 
integrity,  would  think  of  rendering  strawberries, 
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cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  huckleberries, 
peaches,  plums,  grapes,  &c.,  any  better  by  cook- 
ing? For  my  own  part,  I  can  hardly  avoid  looking 
v/ith  contempt  on  an  immortal  being  spending  her 
precious  hours  in  half  spoiling  the  Creator's  choic- 
est blessings  by  con^erting  them  mto  pies,  pud- 
dings, &c.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  "God  sends 
meats,  but  the  devil  sends  cooks."  How  the  say- 
ing  originated,  I  could  better  understand,  if  for  the 
word  meats,  fruits  were  substituted.  But  if  the 
cooks  are  to  blame,  are  those  who  encourage  them 
in  their  folly  and  guilt  less  so  ? 

These  remarks  are  not  made  to  discourage  the 
use  of  fruits,  but  only  to  discourage  the  abomina- 
tion of  pie-making.  Ap])les  and  berries  are  better 
pies  as  they  come  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator, 
than  when  metamorphosed  by  a  wicked  waste  of 
time  and  money  into  a  disagreeable  compound  of 
flour,  sugar,  grease,  &.C.,  ycleped  pie. 

There  is  nothing  more  gratifying  to  an  unper- 
verted  appetite,  such  as  we  may  fairly  suppose  was 
once  known  in  Eden,  than  good  bread  and  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  berries,  &c.,  or  even  the  rich  boiled 
marrow  squash.  "When  our  gay  people,  on  laying 
aside  their  fat  meats,  as  some  say  they  are  doing, 
use  such  food  as  this,  instead  of  pies,  cakes,  pre- 
eerves,  sweetmeats,  and  puddings,  we  shall  not  be 
under  the  necessity  of  refering  the  dreadful  mor- 
tality from  consumption  to  the  disuse  of  grease,  for 
this  disease  will  diminish  from  generation  to  genera- 
lion  as  rapidly  as  it  now  increases. 

W.  A.  Alcott. 

Dietetic  Imtihde,  20  La  Grange  Place,  Boston. 


THE  CONCORD  GHAPE. 


SWIFT'S  LAWN  GRASS  MACHINE. 

Mr.  HoA'EY,  Editor  of  the  Horticultural  Maga- 
zine, recently  made  a  visit  to  Pine  Bank,  in  Brook- 
line,  the  residence  of  E.  N.  Perkixs,  Esq.,  and 
among  many  other  pleasant  things  says  : 

Our  recent  visit  here  by-invitation  of  Mr.  Per- 
kins, was  to  see  the  operation  of  Swift's  Lawn  Grass 
machine,  which  was  described  in  our  volume  of  last 
year.  It  is  an  improvement  upon  the  English  pat- 
terns, which  have  been  in  use  for  some  years,  saving 
a  vast  deal  of  labor,  and  performing  the  work  as 
well  as  the  scythe,  and  better,  unless  in  very  skilful 
hands.  The  improvements,  according  to  Mr.  Swift, 
consist  mainly  in  making  the  knives  so  adjustable, 
as  to  allow  them  to  be  ground  and  worn  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  ;  and  so  altering  the  form  and 
construction,  that  stones  will  do  no  material  injury 
where  the  English  knife  would  be  rendered  useless. 

Mr,  Perkins's  machine,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
size,  was  put  in  operation  on  his  beautiful  lawn. 
The  grass  was  very  damp  after  a  shower  the  prece- 
ding evening,  and  did  not  cut  as  well  as  when  dry- 
er ;  for,  unlike  ordinary  cutting  with  the  scythe, 
when  the  sward  should  be  moist,  the  machine  works 
better  when  dry,  as  it  does  not  clog  up  so  readily, 
and  the  grass  is  thrown  into  the  gathering-box  bet- 
ter. A  pony  harnessed  in,  and  taking  the  handles, 
we  took  a  turn  round  the  lawn,  cutting  the  griiss  as 
smooth  as  a  carpet,  and  cleaning  it  up  as  neatly  as 
if  it  had  been  swept.  It  works  with  the  greatest 
ease,  though  a  little  practice  enables  one  to  manage 
it  better,  and  cut  with  greater  rapidity,  especially 
where  there  are  trees  or  shrubs.  With  care  grass 
may  be  cut  within  a  few  inches  of  any  tree  or  plant. 

This  excellent  machine  will  save  a  great  amount 
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LUDWIG'S  PATEIT  TEEE  SAWIIG  IIACHIHS. 


We  have  numerous  machines  for  manufacturing 
lumber  into  all  sorts  of  useful  articles  after  the  tree 
itself  has  been  brought  to  the  mechanic ;  but  noth- 
ing has  until  now  been  introduced  to  fell  the  tree 
in  the  forest,  and  sej^arate  the  stem  into  pieces  of 
suitable  length  for  transportation  or  use.  Mr.  Lud- 
wig  thinks  he  has  supplied  this  want.  He  has  a 
machine  to  be  operated  by  horse  power,  and  anoth- 
er to  be  operated  by  hand,  an  illustration  of  which 
we  give  above.  He  says  :  "this  invention  is  one  of 
the  modern  improvements  intended  to  facilitate  the 
lumber  business  and  the  clearing  of  land. 

By  the  operation  of  this  machine  the  w^ork  can 
be  done  in  quarter  of  the  time,  and  there  is  no 
waste  of  wood  as  usual  with,  the  axe.  It  requires 
but  one  horsepower  to  drive  this  machine  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  saw  the  largest  tree,  and  also  to 
move  it  from  place  to  place.  Any  man  with  ordi- 
nary capacity  can  manage  it  with  perfect  ease,  as 
there  is  no  machinery  about  it  requiring  any  me- 
chanical skill  whatever  in  its  management  or  opera- 
tion. A  belt  wheel  can  also  be  applied  for  me- 
chanical purposes. 

Since  introducing  the  above  the  undersigned  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  production  of  a  Porta- 
ble Hand  Power  Machine,  which  is  now  offered  to 
the  public.  This  machine  is  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  put  into  operation  in  any  place  and  worked 
by  one  or  two  men  with  decided  advantage  over 
any  other  machine  which  has  ever  been  put  into 
market,  thereby  proving  itself  to  be  the  machine 
for  any  person  who  is  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. It  is  readily  applied  to  any  tree  either  in  a 
vertical  or  horizontal  position. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  Matthew  Ludwig,  patentee  and  manufac- 
turer, Boston,  Mass. 


A  Mark  of  Progress. — Porters  Spirit  of  (ht 
Times,  a  journal  devoted,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
"to  Field  SjTOrts,  the  Turf  and  the  Stage,"  has  fre- 
quently congratulated  the  country  on  the  happy 
fashion  just  now  so  prevalent,  of  ladies'  riding  at 
our  County,  and  some  even  of  our  State  Agricultu- 
ral Shows,  It  last  week  furnishes  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  progress  thus  effected  toward  achieving 
what  it  considers  the  aim  and  tendency  of  this  Fe- 
male Equestrianship,  viz :  to  "help  make  racing  a 
national  sport."  Agreeing  entirely,  as  we  do,  in 
this  view  of  the  probable  result  of  such  exhibitions, 
we  cannot  neglect  to  chronicle  all  the  steps  taken 
toward  its  accomplishment.  The  one  in  question  is 
as  follows  :  A  challenge  for  a  match  of  horses  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  from  a 
lady,  who  has  found  several  equally  "spunky"  dames 
and  damsels  to  accept  it — about  one  of  the  latter 
of  whom  we  now  receive  the  information  below  : — 

"Three  times  has  she  been  a  victor  at  the  trott- 
ing courses  of  the  Agricultural  Fairs ;  on  one  of 
which  occasions  she  (at  Canandaigua)  drove  a  black 
Morgan  stallion,  in  harness,  in  the  slashing  time  of 
2.38.  This  lady  desires  us  to  say  to  Di  Vernon, 
that  she  is  indifferent  whether  the  trial  be  in  run- 
ning, steeple-chasing,  or  in  trotting  ;  and  if  in  run- 
ning, is  vailing  to  go  in  either  one  or  four  mile  heats." 

According  to  present  probabilities,  tlie  Union 
Course,  which  has  already  been  the  scene  of  so  ma- 
ny similarly  refined  and  ennobHng  contests,  will 
shortly  "behold  two  beautiful  and  high-spirited 
women,  mounted  on  blooded  running  horses,  flying 
through  a  four  mile  heat !"  With  Porter's  Spirit, 
"we  confess  to  no  little  interest  in  this  business." 
./5re  our  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  to  be  engaged 
in  thus  drawing  the  country  "'a  few  inches  nearer 
the  millennium"  of  the  turf  and  its  accompaniments  ? 
— Country  Gentleman. 


ViEV/  OF  Life. — It  is  said  all  martyrdoms  looked 
m.ean  when  they  were  suffered.  Every  ship  is  a 
romantic  object  except  that  we  sail  in.  Embark, 
and  the   romance  quits  our  vessel,  and  hangs  on 
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every  other  sail  in  the  horizon.  Our  life  looks  triv- 
.al,  and  we  shun  to  record  it. 

'Tis  the  trick  of  nature  thus  to  degrade  to-day  ; 
a  good  deal  of  buzz,  and  somewhere  a  result  slipped 
magically  in. 

So  much  of  our  time  is  preparation,  so  much  is 
routine,  and  so  much  retrospect,  that  the  pith  of 
each  man's  genius  contracts  itself  to  a  very  few 
hours. — Emerson. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  TROTTING  GROUND. 

Friend  Brown: — I  notice  from  time  to  time 
communications  in  your  excellent  paper,  complain- 
ing of  the  race  grounds  at  your  cattle  shows  as  being 
fraught  with  immoral  tendencies.  One  is  almost 
induced  to  believe  there  is  but  one  side  to  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  must  beg  to  difier  somewhat,  showing 
my  reasons,  which  may  be  of  little  value  to  your 
readers. 

Now,  what  are  the  objects  of  these  annual  cattle 
shows  ?  Is  it  the  best  cow,  swine,  bull,  yoke  of  ox- 
en or  horse  team,  that  shall  work  the  best  at  the 
plow  and  haul  the  heaviest  load  ?  Is  it  the  colt 
and  best  breeding  maie  that  must  be  trotted  out  to 
show  speed  and  movement  in  order  to  award  premi- 
ums ?  (a.)  If  feats  of  strength  are  to  be  tolerated, 
why  not  feats  of  speed,  which  constitute  one  of  the 
most  valuable  elements  of  the  horse,  particularly  as 
applying  to  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  ?  (h.) 

A  county  race-course  does  not  invite  outsiders. 
Its  county  limits  are  supposed  to  restrict  action  un- 
der a  committee  of  premiums — no  interlopers  al- 
lowed there.  Since  Young  America  is  getting  to  be 
so  fast,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cultivation  o^  fast 
horses  is  our  only  hope  of  keeping  vp.  I  see  no  ne- 
cessity of  making  this  county  race-course  a  Pan-' 
demonium,  or  the  arena  of  a  Jockey  Club. 

Farmers  attach  too  much  honor  to  the  institu- 
tion to  suffer  any  such  improprieties.  Speed  is 
sought  for ;  a  Black-Hawk  colt  at  3  or  4  years  old 
has  been  sold  at  $1500,  while  a  common  animal 
would  fetch  $75  to  $100.     The  farmer  knows  that 


father's  house  in  forty  minutes.  In  three  hours  the 
men  were  on  the  march."  (d.)  This  fast  horse  of 
the  revolution  played  his  good  part.  Our  country 
can  say  most  heartily,  sacred  to  his  memory. 

Cattle  shows  are  the  farmer's  jubilee,  a  yearly 
meeting,  a  gala  day  for  a  most  praiseworthy  com- 
petition. The  charm  of  my  boyhood  life  was  "Lec- 
tion day,"  its  scrub  races  and  bowls  of  punch,  gotten 
up  by  the  moose  country  landlord.  It  was  a  privi- 
lege then  to  pay  two  cents  for  a  lemon  peel.  So 
with  "gineral  muster,"  when  the  capitalist  boys 
"kept  tent,"  with  a  cask  of  West  India  and  a  cock 
at  either  end,  an  awning  between,  that  fitted  snug 
around  the  bilge.  Bill  comes  along  and  wants 
some  good  rum,  price  3  cents  a  glass — "t'wont  do ;" 
he  is  sent  to  the  next  tent  and  gets  better  rum  at 
6i  cents  out  of  the  other  end  of  the  cask.  No  cat- 
tle shows  then. 

Now  in  the  absence  of  such  good  times,  let  us 
not  fastidiously  disparage  rational  pleasure  or  ))rofit 
at  our  cattle  shows.  After  the  feats  of  strength 
have  been  tried  by  the  animals,  let  the  noble  horse 
come  in  to  the  course  and  show  his  power  of  speed. 
He  is  nigher  to  us  in  attachment  and  more  useful 
than  any  other  animal,  (e.)  Why  is  he  to  become 
a  gambling  stock,  or  depreciate  the  morals  of  the 
multitude  under  a  proper  supervising  committee  of 
farmers  ?  Try  it,  you  good  old  Massachusetts  far- 
mers, a  little  longer,  and  if  your  sons  and  daughters 
are  in  danger,  rebuke  it  by  plowing  up  your  race 
grounds,  (f)  H.  P. 

Mw  York,  JVov.  22d. 


Remarks. — (a.)  Yes,  friend  Poor,  and  several 
other  things.     You  are  certainly  right,  so  far. 

(6.)  Because  there  is  no  possible  use  on  the  farm, 
or  by  the  farmer,  for  a  "fast  horse."  If  on  any  es- 
pecial emergency  he  desires  to  go  quickly,  eight  or 
ten  miles  an  hour  would  be  as  fast  as  he  would  risk 
his  neck  to  ride,  and  most  farm  horses  will  go  at 
that  rate  long  enough  to  answer  the  demands  of 
such  an  emerffencv ;    while  a  "fast  horse"  would 
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DUTIES  OF  THE  FARMER  TO  HIS 
FAMILY. 

Order  and  neatness  are  among  the  marks  of  good 
farming.  Where  these  are  -wanting  in  the  arrange- 
ments about  the  house  and  farm  buildings,  they 
will  be  wanting  on  the  farm.  The  farmer  is  bound 
to  train  up  his  family  in  good  habits,  and  habits  of 
order,  by  which  everything  shall  be  kept  in  its 
place,  and  everything  done  in  its  proper  connection 
and  habits  of  neatness,  which  shall  lead  to  the 
instant  detection  and  removal  of  every  nuisance, 
are  among  the  good  habits  in  which  children 
should  be  brought  up  from  their  infancy.  The 
health,  the  comfort,  and  the  respectability  of  his 
family  demand  this  at  his  hand. 

Among  the  provision  which  the  farmer  should 
make  for  his  family,  are  all  those  arrangements  and 
utensils  which  are  calculated  to  save  time,  labor 
and  strength.  There  is  much  hard  work  to  be 
done  in  the  family  of  the  farmer,  and  on  certain 
days  and  at  certain  seasons,  the  females  are  tasked 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  strength  and  powers  of 
endurance.  Now,  I  would  not  recommend  that 
you  should  get  every  new  pattern  of  cooking  stove, 
or  churn,  that  you  may  see  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers. But  I  would  have  you  to  keep  those  in 
good  order  that  you  have,  and  in  a  condition  al- 
ways ready  for  use.  Have  them  in  a  convenient 
place,  and  so  arranged  as  to  save  steps  and  strength 
as  much  as  possible. 

Provide  for  the  happiness  of  your  family.  Many 
little  attentions  to  their  comfort,  and  arrangements 
by  which  their  labors  may  be  facilitated,  contribute 
much  to  promote  their  happiness.  The  mistress  of 
the  family  has  many  things  in  the  care  of  her  family 
to  exhaust  her  strength  and  try  her  feelings,  and  the 
good  wife  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  all  the  arrange- 
ments you  may  make  for  her  relief,  and  increased 
patience  and  sweetness  of  temper. 

Never  require  the  females  of  the  family  to  do 
those  things  which  belong  to  the  other  sex.  They 
should  not  be  required  to  split  the  wood,  or  even  to 
carry  it  into  the  house ;  to  shovel  the  snow  from 
the  clothes  yard,  or  to  sweep  the  paths  and  alleys 
around  the  house,  or  carry  pails  of  food  to  the  hogs, 
or  dig  potatoes  for  dinner.  ISIany  a  farmer's  wife 
has  been,  and  now  is,  subjected  to  drudgery  of  this 
sort.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  days  of  such 
service  are  nearly  ended.  All  such  labors  should 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  daily  business  of  the 
farm,  and  should  be  attended  to  in  their  season. 
The  man  who  loves  his  wife,  and  wishes  to  make 
his  home  a  happy  one,  will  regard  her  feelings,  and 
never  subject  her  to  mortification  or  degradation. 
Nature  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  every  woman 
a  desire  to  appear  well  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  this 
desire  should  never  be  opposed  unless  it  oversteps 
the  bounds  of  propriety,  but  should  be  indulged 
so  far  as  your  means  will  justify.  It  is  associated 
in  her  mind  with  the  feeling  of  self-respect,  which 
is  one  of  the  safeguards  of  virtuous  character*.  Nev- 
er, by  unremitting  toil,  render  that  fair  and  open 
countenance  and  those  delicate  features  coarse  and 
narsh,  and  cause  that  beautiful,  active,  symmetrical 
form  to  become  bowed,  crippled,  and  distorted  by 
incessant  drudgery.  Kemember  that  woman  is  not 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  same  masculine 
strength  and  power  of  endurance  which  was  given 
to  man.  Her  strength  consists  in  her  weakness, 
■which  appeals  to  you  for  support  and  protection, 


and  in  her  beauty  and  gentleness,  which  appeal  to 
your  love  and  affection.  And  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  household,  you  should  remember 
that  the  duties  of  woman  are  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  muscular  power  and  brutal  force,  but 
rather  by  skill,  by  tact,  by  perseverance ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  labors  and  cares, 
should  be  the  facilities  and  aids  supplied  to  her. — 
Thus  will  her  strength  be  spared,  and  her  time 
saved  for  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  for  the  in- 
struction of  her  children,  and  for  the  performance 
of  those  gentle  charities  that  so  beautify  and  adorn 
the  female  character.  And  how  much  more  cheer- 
ful, aye  and  successful  too,  will  be  the  labors  of 
the  field,  when  the  sweet  and  happy  smile  of  the 
contented  wife  meets  you  at  the  threshold,  and 
sheds  sunshine  throughout  your  dwelling. 

Another  more  high  and  important  duty  which 
the  farmer  owes  to  his  family,  is  to  supply  them 
with  the  means  of  moral,  religious  and  intellectual 
culture.  Let  your  children  be  trained  from  their 
earliest  infancy  to  be  kind,  obedient,  truthful,  in- 
dustrious, and  as  fast  as  their  intellect  is  developed 
let  it  receive  appropriate  culture.  Never  grudge 
the  cost  of  books,  periodicals  or  papers,  or  taxes 
for  institutions  of  learning.  Money  paid  for  the 
education  of  your  children  is  the  best  investment 
you  can  make  for  them,  and  remember  that  as  the 
world  advances  in  knowledge,  and  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life  increase,  the  standard  of 
education  must  be  elevated  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. It  is  not  enough  that  your  children  are 
instructed  in  those  things  that  you  learned  in  the 
schools  of  your  boyhood.  They  must  be  taught 
those  that  you  now,  in  your  manhood,  feel  that 
you  need  to  know.  There  has  been,  as  you  all 
know,  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation within  a  few  years  past.  Catch  this  spirit 
and  let  it  enter  into  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
education  of  your  children.  But  I  must  cut  short 
my  remarks  upon  this  copious  theme,  and  will  only 
add,  that  you  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  religion,  for  to  these  we  in  New  Eng- 
land are  greatly  indebted  for  our  wordly  prosperity. 
Teach  your  children  to  reverence  the  sacred  word, 
to  remember  the  Sabbath,  and  to  do  to  others  as 
they  would  that  others  should  do  to  them ;  and 
never  forget  that  in  all  these  respects,  your  own 
example  is  the  most  efficient  teacher,  and  that  the 
lessons  they  are  thus  taught,  will  make  the  deepest 
impression  upon  their  minds.— JVorthern  Farmer. 


HOW  TO  FEED  YOUNG  HORSES. 

The  adult  horse  does  not  require  so  much  of  the 
flesh-making  principle  as  the  young  and  growing 
animal,  but  he  seems  to  require  a  greater  variety. 
The  adult  merely  requires  enough  to  replace  the 
waste — the  wear  and  tear  of  his  system.  If  he  ob- 
tains more  than  this,  the  surplus  is  either  excreted 
from  the  body,  or  else  stored  up  within  the  same 
in  the  form  of  fat ;  and  everybody  knows  that  a 
fat  horse,  or  a  fat  man,  are  not  best  adapted  for  a 
race,  nor  for  hard  labor ;  but  of  all  others  (except 
those  in  a  state  of  debility)  they  are  most  subject 
to  acute  disease.  With  the  young  and  growing 
animal  the  case  is  different.  Here  we  require 
bone,  muscle  and  nerve.  Oats,  corn  and  pollard 
furnish  the  same.  The  colt  obtains  from  its  moth- 
er's milk  all  the  elements  of  its  own  organizatioa 
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in  a  concentrated  form — all  that  seems  necessary 
for  developing  bodily  proportions  and  hereditary 
traits — therefore,  when  ■\veaned,  the  colt  must  be 
furnished  with  the  same  equivalents  in  the  form  of 
fodder,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  and  meal. 

It  is  the  young  and  growing  animal  that  requires 
our  greatest  attention.  If  our  readers  desire  to 
raise  colts  that  shall  remunerate  them  for  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  incurred,  they  must  feed  the  same, 
during  their  minority,  with  a  liberal  hand.  Any 
neglect  at  this  period  can  never  be  made  up  in  af- 
ter life  ;  the  subjects  will  always  remain  lank  and 
lean — living  monuments  of  their  master's  folly,  or 
ignorance,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  addition  to  the 
food  required  for  the  colt's  growth,  we  must  also 
furnish  enough  to  supply  the  waste  incurred  by  ex- 
penditure of  muscular  power.  We  all  know  that 
the  young  are  very  active  and  playful.  Every 
muscular  movement  involves  an  expenditure  of  vi- 
tal force,  and  thus  exhausts  the  system  ;  therefore, 
in  view  of  developing  their  full  proportions,  and 
promoting  the  integrity  of  the  living  mechanism, 
they  must  have  nutritious  food,  and  plenty  of  it. — 
They  are  not,  however,  to  have  a  large  quantity 
at  a  time,  but  little  and  often  ;  the  stomach  is  small, 
not  larger  than  that  of  a  man.  Should  it  be  ever 
distended  with  coarse  and  innutritioivs  food,  the  or- 
gans of  respiration  and  circulation  become  embar- 
rassed, and  the  blood  loaded  with  carbon.  They 
require  food  often,  because  the  digestive  organs  are 
very  active,  and  soon  dispose  of  an  ordinary  meal ; 
then  comes  the  sensation  of  hunger,  which  every 
one  knows  is  hard  to  bear. — „lintrican  Vel?rinarij 
Journal. 

^  For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

■      SHALL  I  STICK  TO  TEE  FARM? 

Messes.  Editors  :— I  shall  take  the  above  in- 
terrogatory for  a  subject,  and  express  my  ideas  to 
all  young  men  who  have  not  decided  upon  an  oc- 
cupation to  live  by.  Good  advice  is  frequently  giv- 
en and  lost  from  not  knowing  the  feelings  and  in- 
clinations of  those  to  whom  it  is  given.     Shall  I 


losophy ;  they  cannot  help  becoming  botanists,  in  a 
degree,  whether  they  read  or  not.  Observation  does 
practically  what  reading  does  theoretically,  they 
have  the  knowledge,  if  not  the  technical  phrases, 
which  those  have  who  read  more. 

Many  of  our  most  celebrated  men  were  poor 
when  boys,  and  had  to  study  their  books  and  get 
their  education  while  working  at  farming  or  some 
mechanical  trade.  I  have  known  young  men,  my- 
self among  others,  at  their  "noonings"  and  oth- 
er leisure  hours,  instead  of  pitching  quoits  or  "run- 
ning into  the  store,"  take  up  their  grammars  and 
learn  a  good  lesson  while  resting,  even  in  haying- 
time,  in  defiance  of  that  terrible  fatigue  which  de- 
stroys all  interest  in  study.  Reading  and  acquiring 
literary  knowledge  depends  very  much  on  taste  and 
inclination.  There  are  many  men  of  different  oc- 
cupations, who  would  not  read  to  inform  them- 
selves upon  any  subject  or  science  had  they  six 
hours  of  leisure  time  every  day  in  the  year ;  they 
have  no  natural  desire  or  inclination  to  gain  know- 
ledge in  a  way  which  disciplines  the  mind  with  such 
rigor;  but  had  rather  go  to  public  places  of  re- 
sort, race  and  trot  horses,  and  discuss  all  sorts  of 
subjects  freely  without  discommoding  the  brain 
with  dry  study.  As  to  the  profit  of  farming,  I  ful- 
ly believe  the  man  who  is  able  to  labor  and  will 
give  his  mind  to  his  business,  can  support  his  fami- 
ly in  a  more  respectable  manner  on  a  rented  farm, 
than  a  mechanic  or  trader  can  in  the  city  on  a  sala- 
ry of  ten  dollars  a  week.  I  can  quote  two  of  my 
neighbors  who  commenced  on  rented  farms,  with- 
out capital,  and  who  are  now  independent  farmers, 
with  families  of  children,  living  in  good  style. 

The  young  farmer  must  decide  for  himself 
whether  he  will  be  a  mean  ignoramus,  or  a  respec- 
table man.  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps.  If  a  young  man  respects  himself,  he  will 
not  demean  himself  by  associating  with  unprinci- 
pled persons,  but  will  try  to  elevate  himself  by 
choosing  respectable,  intelligent  and  moral  compan- 
ions. Tie  that  worships  the  true  God,  or  that  prin- 
ciple which  creates  and  impresses  life  into  all  ani- 
mated nature,  into  growing  plants  and  flowers  as 
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audience  more  observant  of  fashions  than  interest- 
ed in  theology — after  residing  in  his  society  long 
enough  to  become  acquainted,  he  discovers  that  he 
is  too  liberal  for  some  and  too  rigid  for  others,  and 
a  union  of  dislike  takes  place,  and  he  quits  to  seek 
another  "field  of  operations,"  to  meet  a  similar  re- 
sult. Con>ider  the  lawyer,  who  sometimes  makes 
himself  a  knave  by  defending  others  in  their  kna- 
very, and  with  his  exorbitant  fees  gets  more  curses 
than  coppers.  While  we  are  considering  the  evils 
incident  to  other  callings,  let  us  take  a  view  of  a 
doctor's  life ;  if  he  has  no  business  he  will  starve, 
if  he  has,  he  is  the  greatest  slave  in  the  world ; 
worse  than  the  dog  which  has  but  one  master,  he 
is  subject  to  everybody's  call ;  he  m.ay  go  without 
sleep  every  night  in  the  week,  but  his  time  is  not 
his  own,  necessity  knows  no  law,  and  demands  up- 
on him  are  imperative,  and  he  must  go  whether  re- 
warded for  his  works  in  money,  flattery,  abuse,  or 
nothing  at  all.  I  have  lived  among  farmers  the 
most  of  my  life-time  in  preference  to  living  in 
cities  and  villages  where  I  had  an  equal  chance  to 
locate  myself,  but  it  has  so  happened  that  I  have 
seen  but  fev/  of  those  degraded,  ignorant  men 
called  farmers,  and  they  were  responsible  for  their 
own  ignorance  and  degradation  by  loafing,  dissipat- 
ed habits. 

In  different  towns  and  different  States  those  men 
worthy  the  name  of  farmers  where  I  have  lived, 
have  possessed  as  much  common  sense  and  intelli- 
gence as  those  of  any  other  occupation,  and  com- 
paring tliem  with  merchants  and  mechanics,  they 
have  had  more  time  for  recreation  than  either  of 
them  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  true  that  far- 
mers, like  other  ambitious  men,  may  toil  them- 
selves to  death  to  accumulate  bank  stock  or  other 
funded  property  to  leave  their  children,  which,  per- 
haps, they  would  have  been  better  off  without.  I 
have  known  but  few  farmers  who  were  deserving 
of  the  appellation  who  could  not  at  pleasure  find 
time  to  mount  his  carriage  and  drive  "into  town" 
and  call  upon  his  friends,  or  go  aboard  the  "stea- 
mer" and  visit  his  distant  relatives  as  well  as  the 
"best  of  them."  SiLAS  BRO^YN, 

J\^orih  Wilmington,  Oct.,  1856. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TEEADWELL  FARM  IN  T0P3FIELD. 

This  time-honored  estate,  comprising  about  150 
acres  of  tillage,  meadow,  and  pasture  land,  situated 
near  the  bridge  over  Ipswich  river,  on  the  Newbu- 
ryport  turnpike,  has  lately  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  donated  to  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society,  "to  encourage  experi- 
ments in  agriculture."  Anxious  to  know  what 
kind  of  an  estate  it  was,  we  gla'nced  our  eye  over  it 
yesterday,  in  company  of  several  prominent  citizens 
cf  the  county.  We  found  it  to  be  a  marked  illus- 
tration of  what  an  estate  may  become  when  its 
])roprietor  lived  at  a  distance,  and  suffered  it  to  be 
managed  by  a  tenant,  on  the  payment  of  an  annu- 
al rent  from  year  to  year,  with  no  assurance  of  con- 
tinued occupancy.  About  40  acres  of  the  land  had 
been  from  time  to  time  under  the  operation  of  the 
plow,  fertilized  by  such  manure  as  was  made  by  the 
small  stock  kept  on  the  fai-m,  and  no  more.  The 
quantity  of  upland  hay  cut  annually  was  represent- 
ed to  be  from  six  to  ten  tons ;  the  quantity  of  mea- 
dow hay  less  than  one  ton  to  the  acre,  on  the  ex- 


tensive plat  bordering  upon  the  river.  The  exten- 
sive pasture  of  sixty  acres  or  more,  rising  from  the 
river,  on  the  southerly  side  to  tlie  top  of  the  Tops- 
field  hill,  (so  called)  was  represented  as  strong  and 
good  land  ;  upon  it  is  a  considerable  amount  of  val- 
uable timber.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  no- 
ticing this  farm,  because  it  is  the  first  instance 
within  my  knowledge  of  a  donation  of  the  kind  to 
any  of  our  agricultural  societies.  To  be  sure,  the 
Bussy  farm,  so  called,  was  given  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  of  agriculture,  but  not  to  the 
present  generation.  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  gentlemen  of  wealth  who  would 
be  pleased  to  give  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
this  a  model  farm,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  satisfied 
that  it  will  be  wisely  managed  by  those  to  whom  it 
is  given.  This  farm  has  lately  been  rented  for  $125 
per  year.  It  is  estimated  by  the  neighbors  to  be 
worth  about  $40  per  acre.  There  is  on  it  a  hand- 
some orchard  of  young  apple  trees,  and  a-,  exten- 
sive plantation  of  maples,  and  other  forest  trees. 
Odoler  11,  185G.  * 


KE¥/  HAMPSHIRE  AND  VIEGIHIA. 

The  Southern  Planter,  published  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  copies  liberally  from  two  letters  recently  writ- 
ten by  us  in  New  Hampshire,  and  published  in  the 
Farmer.  The  editor  says : — "The  following  ex- 
tracts exhibit  a  state  of  things  with  which  the  agri- 
cultural prospects  of  Virginia  contrast  most  favora- 
bl}'.  Here  we  are  annually  opening  up  and  im- 
proving thousands  of  acres,  and  restoring  fields — 
not  farms — that  have  been  exhausted  and  aban- 
doned. All  we  want  is  an  additional  supply  of  ne- 
gro labor  to  make  the  whole  of  lower  Virginia 
blossom  as  the  rose." 

It  was  not  our  intention  in  writing  those  letters 
to  convey  any  idea  of  lack  of  abiHty  or  energy  in 
our  people,  or  that  our  institutions  do  not  foster 
all  honest  industry.  On  the  contrary,  none  but  men 
of  unfaltering  courage  would  have  felled  the  forest 
and  subdued  the  hard  and  unproductive  lands  which 
they  have  finally  forsaken.  The  forest,  there,  was 
all  that  could  renumerate  man  for  his  labor,  and 
when  that  was  exhausted,  it  would  have  been  wise 
to  allow  it  to  grow  up  again  and  cover  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land.  But  if  the  soil  had  been  like  that 
on  the  Potomac  or  James  River,  that  deserted  re- 
gion would  now  be  covered  with  productive  farms 
and  teeming  with  an  industrious,  intelligent  and  in- 
dependent population.  It  was  folly  to  battle  with 
gravel  banks,  or  with  lands  so  thickly  covered  with 
boulders,  as  utterly  to  forbid  the  introduction  of 
the  plow.  Cultivation  was  out  of  the  question. 
Where  the  lands  were  cleared,  they  Avere  occupied 
as  pasture,  with  here  and  there  a  limited  area  for 
the  indispensable  corn  or  potatoes. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the  Vir.,'Inia  lands, 
deep  and  rich  as  they  are,  free  from  stones,  and 
once  covered  with  a  dense  and  valuable  forest,  have 
"been  exhausted  and  abandoned  ?"  It  could  not 
have  been  because  Nature  had  not  supplied  every- 
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thing  necessary  for  success,  for  the  original  soil 
■was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  climate  salu- 
brious and  favorable  to  all  the  grasses  and  grains. 

Can  the  cause  be  traced  to  a  want  of  skill  in  the 
occupants  of  the  soil,  or  the  influence  of  any  insti- 
tutions that  may  exist  in  that  ancient  Common- 
wealth ?  We  know  that  such  "exhaustion  and 
abandonment"  of  fields  has  taken  place,  and  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago  gave  some  of  our  personal 
observations  of  them  in  the  columns  of  the  "Plant- 
er" itself.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  families 
who  left  the  barren  hills  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  may  have  entered  upon  the  "exhausted 
and  abandoned"  lands  of  Fairfax  county,  or  those 
laved  by  the  tides  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  watered 
by  the  beautiful  James  liiver.  If  such  be  the  fact, 
they  will  undoubtedly  set  a  good  example  of  indus- 
try and  thrift,  and  literally  make  the  "exhausted 
and  abandoned"  fields  "blossom  as  the  rose." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SHEEP  ON  SMALL  FARMS. 

I  cannot  say  anything  directly  to  the  point  in  an- 
swer to  "Essex,"  having  never  experimented  to 
know  how  many  sheep  might  be  kept  on  a  given 
quantity  of  ground,  but  with  your  approbation,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  should  like  briefly  to  state  my  httle  ex- 
perience in  keeping  sheep. 

There  is  no  stock  I  keep  that  causes  me  so  little 
trouble,  and  no  way  I  get  a  few  dollars  so  easy. 
I  have  but  a  little,  hard  farm,  and  keep  but  a  small 
amount  of  stock ;  say  one  horse,  two  or  three  cows, 
and  ten  to  fifteen  sheep.  I  let  them  all  feed  in 
the   same  nasture  together.     I  do  not  sav  this  is 


not.'  But  if,_on  the  other  hand,  she  detests  him, 
(there  is  no  middle  ground  between  detestation  and 
adoration  with  young  women)  she  burns  one  end  of 
his  message,  and  this  generally  throws  the  young 
nian  into  despair,  for  it  means  'I  make  light  of  your 
pining.' " 

THE  HORSE  IN  THE  STABLE. 

If  one  would  have  a  good  horse  on  the  road,  he 
musttake  care  of  him  in  the  stable.  To  the  man 
who  is  fond  of  that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  the 
stable  is  no  mean  place  which  is  the  home  of  his 
faithful  servant.  A  part  of  the  secret  of  the  differ- 
ences among  horses  may  be  found  in  the  diSerent 
ways  they  are  treated  in  the  stable. 

This  building  need  not  have  the  embellishment 
of  architecture,  nor  be  made  air-tight;  but  it 
should  be  comfortable — made  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  its  occupant.  It  should  be  well  ventilated, 
by  allowing  a  draught  of  fresh  air  constantly  to 
pass  through  it,  especially  during  the  warmer 
months.  Do  not  allow  the  air  of  the  stable  to  be 
made  offensive  and  unhealthy  by  the  presence  of 
ammonia  escaping  from  the  excrements.  Keep 
the  air  in  your  stable  as  sweet  as  it  is  in  your  own 
house ;  for  such  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  a 
horse. 

Plaster  of  Paris  used  freely  about  the  stable  is 
quite  desirable,  both  on  the  score  of  comfort  and 
profit.  It  is  cruel  to  foster  a  noble  horse  in  a  sta- 
ble where  the  air  is  suffocating  on  account  of  nox- 
ious gases  constantly  generating  and  escaping  for 
want  of  a  few  quarts  of  some  absorbent. 

The  floor  of  the  stall  should  not  have  much  incli- 
nation—only enough  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  off. 
The  more  level  the  surface  on  which  a  horse  stands 
the  better. 

It   is   said  that  "sprung  knees"- are  occasioned 
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good  horse  deserves  it.  Because  he  cannot  com- 
plain of  sleeping  in  the  Avet  and  dirt  of  the  stable, 
or  on  a  hard  plank,  let  no  man  think  that  his  horse 
does  not  appreciate  such  favors  as  a  good  bed.  He 
will  lie  down  during  the  day  occasionally,  if  he  is 
well  cared  for.  For  summer  use,  saw-dust  makes 
excellent  bedding.  It  is  cool,  sweet  and  even ;  and 
also  keeps  the  stall  in  a  healthy  condition. 

A  supply  of  fresh,  clean  water  is  indispensable 
to  the  comfort  of  man  and  beast.  I  have  noticed 
that  my  horse  drinks  the  most  heartily  after  eating 
her  supper,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Grooming  is  one  of  the  civilities  of  the  stable, 
and  ought  to  be  attended  to  daily.  It  not  only 
causes  a  horse  to  look  well,  but  it  promotes  health. 
A  faithful  grooming  is  equal  to  2  quarts  of  oats. 

Such  attention  paid  to  a  good  horse  is  by  no 
means  like  "casting  pearls  before  swine."  He 
who  does  it,  and  treats  his  horse  kindly,  is  sure  of 
his  reward. — Maine  Farmer. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FARMING  PROFITABLE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  frequently  said,  that  farm- 
ing is  unprofitable.  This  assertion  I  do  not  believe 
to  be  true.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  that  all  skil- 
ful farming  is  profitable.  Some,  I  know,  who  have 
tried  the  experiment  and  failed  in  their  business, 
have  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  But  the  rea- 
son why  they  failed  of  success  in  their  business, 
was  a  Avant  of  skill, — they  did  not  understand  and 
skilfully  manage  their  business.  Had  they  possessed 
suflScient  skill  and  a  moderate  degree  of  economy, 
they  would  have  found  farming  to  be  profitable. 

Many  farmers,  without  any  practical  views,  of  the 
subject,  skim  over  and  attempt  to  cultivate  too 
much  land  without  cultivating  any  well ;  the  con- 
sequences of  which  are,  that  the  amount  of  their 
crops  continue  to  diminish  every  succeeding  year, 
and  their  lands  grow  poorer  and  poorer.  If  our 
farmers,  who  now  attempt  to  cultivate  ten  acres, 
were  to  confine  their  efforts  to  six,  and  do  their 
rvork  thoroughly  and  well,  their  harvest  would  not 
only  be  equal  the  first  year,  but  the  prospective 
value  of  their  farms  would  be  enhanced.  A  more 
complete  pulverization  of  the  soil  and  a  greater 
amount  of  manure  upon  a  less  number  of  acres, 
would  leave  it,  after  the  crop  is  removed,  more  mel- 
low and  in  better  heart.  It  would  not  only  yield 
more  now,  but  afford  greater  returns  hereafter.  If 
two  farmei's,  with  the  same  degree  of  industry, 
skill,  and  means  of  labor,  were  to  cultivate  lands  of 
the  same  quality,  the  one  doing  his  work  thorough- 
ly and  well,  the  other  skimming  over  a  large  ex- 
tent of  surface  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that  he  who  cultivates  the  less  number 
of  acres,  would  not  only  have  an  equal  harvest  an- 
nually, but  find  at  the  end  of  ten  years  that  his 
farm  was  worth  double  that  belonging  to  his  com- 
petitor. This  consideration,  by  showing  the  extent 
of  what  can  be  done  by  a  different  method  of  culti- 
vation, should  excite  every  one  to  exertion.  The 
farmer  of  many  acres  should  be  ashamed  of  being 
so  far  out-done  by  his  successful  neighbor.  If  he 
finds  a  man,  in  the  same  county,  and  on  similar 
land,  can  raise  sixty  bushels,  where  he  only  gets 
ten  or  fifteen  by  his  skimming  process,  he  may  be 
induced  to  alter  his  method  of  cultivation.  He 
may  be  led  to  bestow  his  labors  on  a  less  number 


of  acres,  and  reap  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  crop. 
This  spirit  of  improvement  will  naturally  lead  to 
the  selection  of  the  finest  aud  best  animals,  and  to 
raising  those  only  which  have  the  requisite  quali- 
ties for  being  productive  and  profitable.  A  poor 
man,  who  keeps  but  a  single  cow,  or  a  single  pig, 
may  partake  of  this  improvement;  while,  to  the 
wealthy  farmer,  it  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  make  all 
the  difference  between  a  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive farm. 

No  pursuit  is  more  useful  than  tilling  the  earth ; 
none  nobler,  none  more  pleasing ;  and  yet,  none 
has  been  so  much  neglected.  Few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  art  of  cultivation,  and 
the  inclination  has  been  strong,  almost  universal, 
to  devote  the  whole  skill  and  capital  of  the  country 
to  commerce,;  trade,  or  manufactures,  considering 
all  exertions  to  derive  a  greater  profit  from  agri- 
culture as  hopeless.  Our  fathers  never  thought  of 
making  any  improvements  in  the  art  of  cultivation. 
If  their  land  was  not  sufficiently  ])roductive,  their 
remedy  was  to  sell  it,  and  to  go  in  pursuit  of  a  rich- 
er soil.  It  was  not  by  the  employment  of  greater 
skill,  but  by  a  change  of  location,  that  they  sought 
to  improve  their  condition.  Those  who  remained 
upon  the  soil,  continued  to  cultivate  too  much  land, 
so  that  the  labor  applied  to  it  only  produced  a  very 
small  crop.  There  was  hardly  a  farm  where  the 
quantity  of  ground  in  tillage  was  not  too  much  for 
the  strength  that  was  employed  upon  it.  Hence, 
not  only  the  labor  but  the  manure  was  diflfused 
over  too  large  a  surface  to  produce  much  effect. 
The  consequence  of  such  a  kind  of  farming  was  not 
only  to  lessen  the  amount  of  produce  year  after  year, 
but  to  prevent  a  permanent  improvement  of  their 
lands ;  and  its  effects  have  extended  down  even  to 
our  times.  And,  even  now,  the  eAil  in  question  is 
so  radical  and  extensive,  that  its  bad  consequences 
cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out,  in  order  to  be  avoid- 
ed in  future. 

The  lesson  to  be  taught,  to  be  believed,  insisted 
upon,  and  reduced  to  practice,  in  our  day,  is,  that 
skilful  farming  is  profitable,  and  "will  pay."  Nev- 
er, since  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  there  a 
time  in  which  all  the  articles  of  produce  raised  on 
a  farm  bore  a  higher  price,  or  met  with  a  more 
ready  sale,  than  the  present.  This  has  been  the 
state  and  condition  of  things  for  the  last  ten  years. 
There  has  been  little  or  no  competition  among  far- 
mers with  regard  to  the  price  of  their  produce,  so 
that  they  have  received  whatever  they  saw  fit  to 
ask.  They  have  had  the  best  market  in  the  world, 
and  met  with  a  ready  sale  for  all  they  could  pro- 
duce. So  that  farming,  on  the  whole,  has  been,  and 
still  is,  a  ])rofitable  business.  It  is  true,  it  does  not 
open  the  door  to  all  who  are  in  "hot  haste  to  be 
rich,"  to  rush  in  and  accumulate  large  fortunes ; 
but  to  all  the  skilful  and  economical  who  are  con- 
tented vvith  mod.erate  gains  and  reasonable  profits, 
it  holds  out  the  strongest  inducements. 

John  Goldsburt. 


Scraps  and  Refuse  Economised. — The  chem- 
istry of  art,  like  a  prudent  housewife,  economises 
every  scrap.  The  horse-shoe  nails  dropped  in  the 
streets  during  the  daily  traffic,  are  carefully  collect- 
ed by  her,  and  reappear  in  the  form  of  swords  and 
guns.  The  clippings  of  the  travelling  tinker  are 
mixed  with  the  parings  of  horses'  hoofs  from  the 
smithy,  or  the  cast-ofF  woolen  garments  of  the  poo.. 
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est  inhabitants  of  the  sister  isle,  and  soon  after- 
wards, in  the  forms  of  dyes  of  the  brighest  blue, 
grace  the  dress  of  courtly  dames.  The  main  in- 
gredient of  writing  ink  was,  possibly,  once  part  of 
the  broken  hoop  of  an  old  beer  barrel.  The  bones, 
of  dead  animals  yield  the  chief  constituents  of 
lucifcr  matches.  The  dregs  of  port  wine,  carefully 
rejected  by  the  port  wine  drinker  in  decanting  his 
favorite  beverage,  are  taken  by  him  in  the  rnorning 
in  the  form  of  Seidlitz  powders,  to  remove  the 
effects  of  his  debauch.  The  offal  of  the  streets  and 
the  washings  of  coal  gas  reappear  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  lady's  smelling-bottle,  or  are  used  to 
flavor  blanc-mange  for  her  friends.  This  economy 
of  the  chemistry  of  art  is  only  an  imitation  of  what 
we  observe  in  the  chemistry  of  nature.  Animals 
live  and  die,  and  their  dead  bodies,  passing  into  pu- 
tridity, escape  into  the  atmosphere,  whence  plants 
again  mould  them  into  forms  of  organic  life,  and 
those  plants  actually  consisting  of  a  past  genera- 
tion, form  our  present  food. — Exchange. 


CSMEIJT  WATEE  PIPES. 

Excellent  and  cheap  pipes  for  conveying  v.ater, 
may  be  easily  and  cheaply  made  of  Hydraulic  Ce- 
ment, mixed  in  the  same  mianner  as  when  used  for 
making  cisterns.  Any  one  can  make  these  pipes. 
We  have  frequently  directed  their  construction 
successfully,  and  presume  we  can  direct  our  read- 
ers. 

Having  a  ditch  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  work  in, 
and  deep  enough  to  be  secure  from  frost,  leaving  the 
bottom  with  a  concave  excavation  in  the  centre  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  pipe  required,  put  mor- 
tar in  the  concave  sufficient  in  quantity  to  make 
the  bottom  of  the  pipe  from  three-quarters  to  one 
inch  thick,  and  three  feet  in  length.  In  this  mor- 
tar bed  a  rod,  made  smooth  and  true,  with  a  slight 


for  a  long  distance,  the  pipe  is  nearly  horizontal, 
and  has  much  pressure  to  resist,  when  it  may  as 
well  be  made  m  this  cheap  manner  of  cement. — 
And  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  when  it  is  desired 
to  convey  water  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  as 
from  one  reservoir  or  elevation  to  another,  and 
where  no  very  great  amount  of  pressure  will  be  re- 
quired, the  cement  pipe  is  admirably  adapted. — 
Counlri)  Genileman. 


SEVEEAL  PLUMS. 

We  give  below,  from  Cole's  Fruit  Book,  outlines 
and  descriptions  of  three  or  four  excellent  plums. 
In  some  locaHties  the  tree  and  fruit  seem  to  escape 
the  combined  attacks  of  ourculio  and  black  wart, 
which  in  others  baffle  all  attempts  of  the  cultiva- 
tor to  secure  a  crop.  It  is  worth  while,  however, 
to  persevere,  as  an  occasional  crop  of  so  delicious  a 
fruit  will  compensate  for  considerable  care. 

THE  EOT.iI^  HATIVE. 
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Rather  large ;  roundish-obovate,  no  suture ; 
light  brown,  brownish-purple  in  the  sun,  many 
golden  specks,  thin,  blue  bloom  ;  stalk  ^  to  1  inch 
long,  in  slight  depression  ;  flesh  pale-green,  tender, 
melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  unsurpassed  in  luscious 
flavor.  Freestone.  September  5  to  20,  (here.) 
More  juicy  and  melting  than  Purple  Gage.  Hardy, 
and  good  bearer,  with  the  dwarfish  habit  of  the 
Green  Gage.     Origin  unknown. 

YELLOW  GAGE. 


Large  medial;  oval,  tapering  a  little  to  the  top, 
slight  suture;  golden  yellow,  well  covered  with 
white  bloom ;  stalk  medial  size,  in  a  small  cavity  ; 
flesh  yellow,melting,  rich,  and  sugary.  Freestone. 
12th  to  25th  of  August.  The  tree  very  hardy,  vig- 
orous, and  good  bearer ;  forms  a  large,  spreading 
head.  Mr.  Henry  Vandyne,  a  zealous  fruit-grower 
of  Cambridgeport,  raised,  in  one  season,  51  dollars' 
worth  from  one  tree.  The  quality  is  superior  to 
most  plums  of  its  season. 

AUTUMN  GAGE. 


Large  medial ;  oval,  slightly  ovate ;  pale  yellow, 
thin  bloom ;  stem  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  no 
cavity;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  juicy,  of  a  sweet,  de- 
licious flavor.  Freestone.  Latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. Hardy,  very  productive.  This  new  plum 
flourishes  well  here,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  late  kinds.  More  profitable  for  the  North 
than  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Originated  by  Wm.  Roe, 
Esq.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


AGEICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  readers  of  the  Farmer,  no  doubt,  regard  us 
as  a  friend  to  education.  Indeed  so  earnest  have 
we  been  in  advocating  a  higher  standard,  particu- 
larly of  agricultural  education,  that  we  have  cccn- 
sionally  received  friendly  hints  that  we  were  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  an  enthusiast  on  that  subject.  We 
have  lost  none  of  our  ardor  in  the  cause,  nor  has 
our  faith  in  its  ultimate  success  at  all  diminished. 
Our  intercourse  with  farmers,  and  our  knoAvledge 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  agricultural  books  and  pa- 
pers in  all  parts  of  the  country,  assure  us  that  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  soil 
is  steadily  progressive.  And  we  should  rejoice 
could  we  believe  that  ought  we  have  said  or  done 
has  excited  the  desire  or  strengthened  the  purpose 
of  improvement  in  a  single  breast. 

We  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  caution  the 
younger  portion  of  our  readers,  particularly, 
against  what  we  believe  to  be  a  great  error  in  the 
common  idea  of  what  constitutes  an  education,  and 
in  what  consists  "the  improvement  of  the  mind." 
In  New  England,  where  education  is  popular,  where 
schools  of  all  kinds  are  common,  and  where  learn- 
ing is  sure  to  secure  a  good  degree  of  respect  and 
honor,  we  apprehend  there  is  danger  of  unduly  es- 
timating the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
merely  intellectual  faculties.  The  improrement  of 
the  mind  is  sometimes  spoken  of  by  our  corres- 
pondents, as  the  only  thing  worth  living  for — the 
only  source  of  happiness — the  only  earthly  good, 
in  such  connections  as  to  indicate  that  nothing  more 
is  intended  than  the  teachings  of  the  schools, — the 
attainment  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  the  taste.  That  there  is  something  radi- 
cally v/rong  in  this  idea,  is  perhaps  suflaciently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  many  return  from  the  pur- 
suit of  such  an  education,  to  find  with  irrepressible 
bitterness  that  the  home  and  occupation  of  their 
earlier  years  have  lost  their  attractions,  and  that 
the  knowledge  which  they  hoped  would  cheer  and 
enliven  their  toil,  has  utterly  disqualified  them  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  life  so  monotonous  and  labori- 
ous as  that  of  the  farm.  Whether  the  picture  of 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  drawn  on  his  return 
from  college,  by  our  correspondent  "X.  Z.,"ia  a  late 
number  of  the  Farmer,  be  a  fact  or  a  fiction  so  far 
as  himself  is  concerned,  we  believe  that,  with  .the. 
alteration  of  a  single  word,  he  expresses  the  feel- 
ings of  many  a  youth  on  going  home  from  school : 

"How  changed  is  the  home  of  my  childhood  ! 

No  shade-trees,  nor  flowers,  nor  lawn. 
Nor  stream  with  its  grove  and  its  wild-wood ; 

And  the  joy  of  my  heart— it  is  gone  !" 

And  not  only  this,  but  in  the  dreary  hours  of 
his  lonely  room  he  may  have  read,  that 

"To  think,  is  but  to  learn  to  groan. 

To  scorn  what  all  beside  adore, 
To  feel  amid  the  world  alone, 

An  alien  on  a  desert  shore," — 
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and  pondered  upon  such  sentiments  until  he  regards 
himself  as  necessarily  one  of  the  thinkers,  and  con- 
sequently bound  to  "scorn  what  all  beside  adore," 
and  to  regard  his  proficiency  in  doing  so  a  test  of 
his  scholarship. 

Better,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  man, 
does  the  life  of  Lord  Byron  show  how  Httle  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  alone,  can 
add  to  the  real  usefulness  or  happiness  of  the  indi- 
Tidual.  In  the  history  of  nations,  too,  we  often 
find  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  head  associated 
with  the  most  deplorable  rottenness  of  heart ;  the 
most  sensitive  taste  with  the  most  abandoned  habits. 

Something  more  than  the  "improvement  of  the 
mind,"  then,  is  needed.  The  moral  as  well  as  the 
mental  powers  must  be  developed.  The  mind  may 
need  improvement,  but  the  heart  needs  it  much 
more.  Goodness  is  a  far  nobler  object  than  great 
ness.  Washington  aimed  at  the  one;  Aaron  Burr, 
at  the  other.  And  we  refer  to  the  history  of  their 
lives  for  a  further  illustration  of  the  idea  we  wish 
to  enforce.  George  Washington  was  born  upon  a 
farm,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  life  with  but 
little  education  ;  Aaron  Burr  was  reared  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  literary  institution,  at  which  he 
graduated  with  distinguished  collegiate  honors,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  How  far  the  character  of  each 
was  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  his  youth, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  Nor  shall  we  stop 
to  inquire  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  such  ex- 
pressions as  "an  honest  old  farmer,"  and,  "lying 
like  a  lawyer,"  have  gained  currency, — for  we  are 
not  at  present  writing  an  essay  upon  the  subject ; 
we  design  simply  to  give  utterance  to  a  few  sug- 
gestions. 

However  these  points  may  be  settled,  we  believe 


other  college  in  our  country  would  present  results 
fully  as  unfavorable. 

What,  then,  shall  be  done  ?  The  thought  with 
which  we  would  close  this  article  is  this : — Until  in- 
stitutions are  established  that  shall  combine  the 
practical  with  the  theoretical,  and  blend  work  with 
study,  a  home  education  must  be  depended  upon, 
especially  for  farmers'  sons.  The  common  school 
and  the  fireside,  the  town  and  neighborhood  libra- 
ry and  lyceum,  with  the  agricultural  paper,  and 
habits  of  mental  application,  are  means  of  improve- 
ment, whose  power  to  elevate  the  mind  has  never 
yet  been  fully  tested. 


SINGULAR  EFFECT  OF  LIGHTNING. 

A  valued  correspondent  in  Kentucky  sends  us  a 
long  communication  upon  the  effects  of  lightning. 
His  explanations  do  not  satisfy  us,  but  the  following 
fact  is  very  remarkable.  His  informant  was  an  eye 
witness  of  the  occurrence.     He  says : 

One  evening  of  a  sultry  summer  day,  about  dusk 
or  twilight,  a  company  of  laborers,  and  among  them 
the  narrator  of  this  occurrence  to  us,  took  refuge 
from  a  thunder- shower  in  a  small  grocery  in  the 
country.  One  of  them,  a  very  wicked,  dissipated 
man,  purchased  a  flask  of  whisky,  and  swore  that 
he  was  not  afraid  of  the  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
would  go  home.  He  started,  and  when  he  had  got 
thirty  or  forty  paces  from  the  house,  a  stroke  of 
lightning  darted  down  about  the  place  where  he 
was.  As  it  was  entirely  dark,  our  narrator  saw  him 
by  the  light  of  the  flash  borne  up  several  feet  from 
the  ground,  but  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing 
more  of  him.  When  the  rain  was  over,  he  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  man  was  killed  by  the  light- 
ning, and  suggested  that  they  should  take  a  light 
and  go  and  see.  Sure  enough,  there  he  lay  dead ! 
On  examining  him,  they  found  his  skin  unbroken, 
but  every  bone  in  him  seemed  to  be  entirely  brok- 
en, or  rather  crushed  to  nieces — even  his  skull  it- 
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noise  of  the  omnibusses  (every  one  of  which  he 
thought  would  be  upon  him)  so  frightened  him, 
that  he  started  off  in  a  run  and  never  stopped  until 
he  got  into  Green  Pai-k. — London  Papa: 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"COL.  KEEDHAM'S  ADDRESS." 

Mr.  Farmer: — In  your  last  paper  you  have  an 
article  with  the  above  caption  on  our  reciprocity 
treaty  with  our  cousins  in  Canada. 

Although  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Sena- 
tor Foot,  who  is  my  early  and  long-continued  per- 
sonal friend,  and  fully  agree  with  him  on  liis  course 
generally,  both  as  Representative  and  Senator  in 
Congress,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  voted  against 
the  "Reciprocity  Treaty"  for  any  other  reason  than 
to  comply  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Vermont,  introduced  for  no  other  reason 
than  party  effect. 

The  Colonel  is  more  poetical  than  practical  when 
he  talks  of  the  effect  of  the  treaty — that  "labor  in 
Canada  costs  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  it 
does  in  New  England,  that  the  soil  is  much  more 
productive  than  the  soil  of  New  England,"  &c. — 
Take  Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  East — commence 
on  its  western  border  and  follow  the  St.  Lawrence 
three  hundred  miles.  With  the  exception  of  land 
on  the  Ottawa,  above  and  below  Montreal,  the  Rich- 
elieu at  Sorelle,  the  St.  Slurice  at  Three  Rivers, 
and  St.  Charles  at  Quebec,  the  whole  country,  with 
few  exceptions,  has  a  cold,  unproductive  soil,  where 
the  Colonel's  "Durhams"  would  scon  dwindle  to 
small  "Canadians." 

In  no  part  of  New  England  can  as  poor  soil  be 
found.  In  fact.  Lower  Canada,  as  a  whole,  is  great- 
ly inferior  to  New  England,  in  the  productiveness 
of  her  soil 

It  is  true,  that  in  many  parts  of  Lower  Canada 
labor  is  cheaper  than  in  New  England,  but  in  such 
places  they  export  little  or  nothing,  and  live  main- 
ly on  pea  soup  to  support  their  own  dense  popula- 
tion. The  Lower  Canadian,  in  many  places,  leaves 
his  home  regularly  every  season,  works  for  farmers 
in  Vermont  and  New  York  during  the  haying  sea- 
son, and  returns  in  time  to  secure  his  own  small 
crops.  If  the  Colonel  will  make  a  personal  exam- 
ination among  this  class,  he  will  find  agriculture  in 
a  very  primitive  state,  in  most  places,  and  that 
one  New  England  man,  with  his  improved  machine- 
ry and  tools  at  $2  per  day,  may  be  cheaper  than 
the  Canadian,  with  the  tools  he  uses,  at  50  cts. 

In  many  places  he  will  find  the  shoemaker,  tail- 
or or  clothier  unknown ;  he  may  find  white  or  black 
sheep  with  wool  of  the  coarsest  texture,  which  is 
mixed,  spun  and  woven  in  a  very  ancient  manner, 
and  the  only  fulling-mill  known,  a  large  trough 
square  at  one  end  on,  or  in  which  the  operator  sits 
and  with  bare  feet  kicks  against  the  cloth  placed  at 
one  end  until  fulled  to  a  proper  thickness.  Will  a 
Canadian  girl,  working  in  this  manner,  living  on 
pea  soup  and  receiving  6d  per  day,  be  likely  to  ri 
val  her  Lowell  sister  who  receives  her  dollar  ? 

There  are  portions  also  of  Lower  Canada  which 
present  a  different  aspect.  I  am  only  describing 
the  only  portions  where  labor  is  cheaper  than  in 
New  England. 

Canada  West,  or  Upper  Canada,  has  a  fine  soil, 
but  as  a  whole  not  superior  to  New  England,  and 
DO  part  of  it  superior  for  growing  wheat  to  Ver- 


mont, when  our  land  was  as  new  as  hers.  Here 
may  be  found  all  the  elements  of  New  England 
society,  and  labor  is  at  a  premium  quite  as  high  as 
in  New  England. 

Let  us  look  at  the  iiractical  effect  of  the  treaty. 
We  exported  of  articles  enumerated  in  it  to  Cana- 
da in  1855,  $7,725,572  35;  of  this  sum,$2,711,- 
953  90  was  for  grain.  On  this  amount  the  duties 
under  their  last  tariff  would  have  been  $373,273  33 
saved  our  citizens  by  the  treaty. 

I  have  no  time  to  extend  these  tables ;  but  if  you 
choose  to  spare  a  column  of  your  paper,  I  will,  as 
soon  as  1  can  find  time  to  prepare  them,  send  you 
full  tables  of  our  trade  with  Canada;  exports  and 
imports,  duties,  &:c.  This  must  convince  any  one 
that  liberality  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  our  Cana- 
dian trade  is  in  favor,  and  not  opposed  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  farmers  of  New  England. 

For  near  thirty  years  a  portion  of  my  business 
has  been,  and  still  is,  with  Canadians ;  I  have  been 
three  or  four  weeks  yearly  among  them.  During 
this  time  there  has  been  a  complete  revolution,  both 
in  their  feelings  toward  us  and  in  business  inter- 
course, and  though  Canada  may  be  a  small  place, 
"away  up  north,"  but  little  larger  in  territorial 
limits  than  the  whole  United  States,  exclusive  of 
California,  their  markets  may  be  worth  looking  after 
by  New  England.  Champlain. 

Burlington,  JVov.  3, 185Q. 


.Remarks, — Send  us  the  figures,  Mr.  Champlain ; 
we  believe  they  always  tell  the  truth,  except  in 
election  returns.  It  is  best  that  there  should  be 
no  jealousies  between  us  and  our  Canadian  friends, 
a,nd  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  may  pro- 
duce the  most  amiable  feelings. 


TO  KEEP  CELEEY. 


Many,  especially  amateurs,  experience  much  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  this  delicious  vegetable  during 
the  winter.  Where  it  has  been  grov/n  in  beds,  (as 
it  always  should  be  in  small  gardens,)  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  cover  it  as  it  stands  with  a  good 
thick  coat  of  coarse  manure ;  and  it  can  then  be 
dug  at  any  time  during  the  winter  when  it  may  be 
wanted.  Where  it  has  been  grown  in  single  trench- 
es, it  should  be  taken  up  and  placed  in  a  bed  pre- 
pared as  follows  :  Dig  out  the  earth  two  spades 
deep  and  of  any  convenient  width  ;  lift  the  plants 
from  the  trenches  with  the  earth  adhering  to  the 
roots ;  put  in  a  row  of  plants  three  or  four  inches 
apart,  and  throw  some  earth  against  them  ;  then 
another  row  six  inches  from  the  first,  and  so  on,  fill- 
ing in  the  earth  to  the  tops  of  the  plants  as  you 
go  along.  When  all  the  plants  are  in,  cover  the  bed 
with  a  thick  coat  of  coarse  manure,  straw,  or  litter 
of  any  kind;  manure,  however,  is  to  be  preferred. 
From  such  a  bed  the  plants  may  be  dug  at  any 
time  during  the  winter.  The  bed  may  be  made  of 
less  depth,  but  the  plants  will  not  keep  as  well  un- 
less the  winter  should  prove  mild.  It  is  best,  how- 
ever, in  all  matters  of  this  kind,  to  be  prepared  for 
the  worst.  It  is  not  always,  however,  pleasant  in 
winter  to  dig  celery  from  a  bed  out  of  doors,  and  if 
a  cool,  airy  cellar  is  at  hand,  the  plants  may  be  kept 
in  good  condition  by  placing  them  upright  on  the 
floor,  and  covering  them  with  earth  or  sand,  r.s  di- 
rected above. — American  Jlgricxdturisl. 
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THE  WONDERS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER. 

Among  the  recent  applications  of  India  Rubber 
none  are  eo  remarkable  as  the  manufacture  of 
what  is  called  "Hard  India  Goods,"  into  which 
the  rubber  enters  most  largely.  There  is  in  New 
York  a  company  called  the  Beacon  Dam  Company, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  this  class 
of  goods.  By  a  process  that  originated  with  Mr. 
Chaffee,  coal  tar  is  mixed  with  the  rubber,  and  the 
compound  makes  one  of  the  most  solid,  elastic  and 
elegant  articles  that  can  be  found  in  the  market. 
It  resembles  polished  stone,  is  as  black  as  coal, 
needs  no  finish,  and  has  of  itself  as  hard  and  exqui- 
site polish  as  it  is  possible  for  any  metal  to  bear. 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  articles  to  which 
:t  can  be  made.  Canes  of  the  most  elegant  form 
are  made  of  it,  and  are  as  tough  as  so  much  steel, 
while  they  have  all  the  elasticity  cf  whalebone.— 
Cabinet  work,  inlaid  and  mosaic,  ornamental  to 
the  parlor  and  the  chamber.  Spectacle  bows  and 
glasses  for  the  eye  are  made  so  light  as  to  be  no 
annoyance,  while  their  elastic  character  causes  them 
to  sit  firm  to  the  head ;  opera  glasses,  castors,  sand 
stands,  ink  stands,  brushes  for  the  hair,  that  can- 
not be  harmed  by  hot  water,  tape  lines,  pen  hold- 
ers, pencil  cases,  cigar  cases,  government  boxes  for 
the  army  and  navy,  government  buttons,  and  an 
endless  variety  of  articles  are  thus  made,  and  the 
articles  are  of  a  most  elegant  character ;  syringes 
of  a  novel  form  and  character ;  machines  for  oiling 
cars  and  engines,  on  a  new  principle,  indicate  that 
this  new  use  of  rubber  is  to  work  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  applications  of  this  new 
rubber  manufacture  is  the  new  telegraph  wire  that 
is  made  from  it.  It  needs  no  poles,  as  it  is  laid  in 
the  ground.  Is  needs  no  covering;  a  trench  of 
a  fuw  inches  is  dug ;  the  rubber  telegraph  wire  is 
put  in  and  covered  up ;  the  wire  is  enclosed  with  the 
rubber ;  no  dampness  can  effect  it ;  no  storm  ren- 
der the  wires  inoperative ;  no  insect  sever ;  no  rust 
corrode.  It  would  appear  fabulous  if  we  should 
state  the  miles  of  this  wire  that  have  already  been 


been  afflicted  in  the  way  you  see  me  since  yesterday 
noon,  and  had  no  rest  or  relief  from  any  physician  to 
whom  I  applied  for  assistance ;  I  am  worn  out  with 
suffering."  To  whom  the  person  replied.  "Sir,  I  will 
cure  you  in  less  than  two  minutes  by  the_  watch. — 
Have  confidence,  for  I  am  sure  I  can  do  it.  Hold 
up  high  above  your  head  two  fingers  of  the  right 
hand;  lean  back  in  your  seat,  open  your  mouth 
and  throat  so  as  to  give  a  free  passage  to  your 
lungs  ;  breathe  very  long  and  softly,  and  look  very 
steadily  at  your  fingers."  In  less  than_  the  time 
specified  the  cure  was  performed,  one  hiccup  only 
occurring  during  the  trial.  The  patient^  could  not 
express  his  gratitude,  while  the  practitioner  only 
extracted  from  him  as  a  fee  the  promise  that  he 
would  extend  the  knowledge  which  he  had  impart- 
ed as  freely  as  he  had  received  it,  assuring  him 
that  he  would  never  be  disappointed  in  the  result. 
We  were  all  struck  with  the  fact.  Since  then  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  practice  upon  patients 
in  the  same  disorder,  and  never  without  the  most 
signal  success. —  ff^aier  Cure  Journal. 


NEW  FEATURE  IN  THE  SUGAR  TRADE. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  the  18th  inst.  has 
the  following  communication  in  reference  to  the 
sugar  trade. 

The  recent  general  enchancement  of  the  cur- 
rent prices  of  sugars,  though  stimulated  and 
swelled  by  speculation,  has  a  genuine  basis.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  an  increase  of  several  per 
cent,  in  the  population  of  the  civilized  world  with- 
in the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  insuring  a  like  in- 
crease in  the  natural  demand  for  sugar.  Then  it 
is  not  doubtful  that,  in  the  general  absence  of 
wars,  the  proportion  of  people  able  to  purchase 
and  consume  sugar  and  other  luxuries  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  desires,  has  likewise  increased.  It  is 
further  true  that  the  general  manufacture  and  use 
of  preserved  fruits,  &c,,  is  rapidly  increasing. — 
But  the  successive  failures  of  the  grape  for  several 
vonrs  rvnqt  Vifls  Ipd  tn  the  diversion  of  the  beet  crop 
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of  cane,  and  practically  diminished  the  area  of  trop- 
ical cane-grovdng  scil.  India  and  the  adjacent  re- 
gions of  South  Asia  might  produce  more  sugar, 
but  their  people  are  very  slow  to  change  the  dlrec 
tion  of  their  industry,  while  those  of  Spanish  Amer 
ica  have  little  industry,  of  any  fort.  There  is 
more  sugar  land  in  the  V/est  Indies,  but  it  is 
mainly  wildnerness,  v/hich  can  only  be  converted 
into  cane-fields  at  heavy  cost  and  by  severe  labor 
— of  course,  quite  slowly. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  inquiry  has  very  properly 
been  made  for  saccharine  plants  adapted  to  the 
temperate  zone,  and  which  may  be  profitably  em 
ployed  in  the  production  of  sugar.  Until  some 
plant  of  this  sort  is  found  and  extensively  cultivat- 
ed, it  is  not  ])robable  that  the  price  of  sugar,  as 
measured  by  that  of  wheat,  beef  and  other  edi- 
bles, will  be  essentially  reduced.  With  the  pros- 
pect of  an  active  demand  and  a  high  price  for  su- 
gar through  several  years  ahead,  it  seems  but  reas- 
onable that  the  sugar-producing  area  should  be 
enlarged,  if  that  be  Ibnnd  practicable. 


THE  ESEUSE  OF  GAS-WOEKS. 

We  direct  attention  to  a  valuable  contribution 
from  the  Chemist  of  the  Highland  Society, 
which  we  have  extracted  from  the  Transac- 
tions, regarding  the  refuse  of  gas-works.  The 
amount  of  that  valuable  fertilizer,  ammonia,  which 
is  yearly  lost  to  the  country  from  means  not  being 
taken  to  manufacture  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
h-om  the  ammoniacal  liquid  in  the  smaller  gas- 
works, appears  to  be  very  considerable.  We  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  liquid  from  several 
gas-works  was  at  one  time,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
still  continues  to  be,  turned  into  the  nearest  stream, 
or  carted,  as  in  one  or  two  cases  that  have  come 
under  our  own  notice,  to  the  sea,  and  for  a  time 
creating  a  nuisance  from  the  offensiveness  of  the 
smell.  Those  farmers  who  can  obtain  this  refuse, 
gas  water  and  lime,  should  mix  -t  up  with  earth, 
and  thus  form  composts.  The  liquid  may  be  ap- 
plied to  manure  heaps,  when  these  are  formed  away 
from  the  steading,  the  offensiveness  of  the  smell 
preventing  its  being  applied  to  the  cattle  courts. — 
The  rise  which  has  been  established  by  the  agents 
of  the  Peruvian  Government,  Messrs.  Gibbs,  of 
£2  per  ton  on  Peruvian  guano,  makes  the  conserva- 
tion of  all  products  containing  ammonia  of  more 
importance,  ammonia  being,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  most  valuable  constituent  of  Peruvian 
guano.  The  importer's  price  of  guano  is  now  £11 
5s. — former  price,  £9  5s.  Besides  the  ammonia 
lost  in  the  liquid  of  gas-works,  there  appears  to 
be  a  large  amount  which  passes  off  with  the  gas, 
and  is  consequently  lost.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  this 
paper,  estimates  that  by  a  process  which  is  patent- 
ed for  the  purifying  of  gas  from  the  ammonia,  a 
manure  representing  30,000  tons  of  sulphate  oi 
ammonia  could  be  rendered  available  for  manure. 
This  quantity,  taken  at  the  selling  price  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  £18  per  ton,  is  equal  to  £540,000. — 
Taking  one  cwt.  of  the  sulphate  to  represent  six 
bushels  of  wheat,  this  sum  would  be  doubled. — JV. 
B,  Jigriculturisl. 


Fix  your  Gardens  ix  the  Fall. — Perhaps 
you  desire  a  new  garden  next  year.  If  so,  drain 
the  ground,  then  cart  on  a  large  quantity  of  well 


rotted  manure,  and  plow  it,  and  sub-soil  it,  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet  or  more.  Then  you  may  begin 
to  lay  out  the  general  features  of  the  garden.  Do 
a  large  portion  of  the  work  soon.  There  is  much 
more  time  to  do  work  in  autumn  than  in  the  spring. 
The  winter,  too,  will  soften  the  ground,  and  kill  a 
great  many  worms  and  insects,  and  you  can  begin 
your  garden  work  much  earlier  next  season. — Ohio 
Farmer, 

For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

MILK  PEODTJCE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  commentary  on  Mr.  Hors- 
fall's  management  of  dairy  cattle,  their  feed,  pro- 
ducts, <S:c.,  has  "set  me  to  thinking,"  that  it  takes 
at  least  thirty-three  per  cent,  more  milk  in  England 
to  make  butter,  than  it  does  with  us,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  remarkable  animals  in  your  county,  four 
quarts  of  whose  milk  will  yield  a  pound  of  butter. 
The  instances  you  cite  go  to  show  that  it  takes 
there,  on  an  average,  14  quarts  of  niillt  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pound  of  butter.  I  had  supposed  that 
10  quarts  of  good  milk  could  be  relied  on  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  butter.  How  do  you  explain  this 
great  difference  ?  Does  it  arise  from  the  feed  the_, 
use  ?  Or  is  it  from  the  different  character  of  the  an- 
imals ?  If  a  difference  of  one-third  in  quantity  can 
be  brought  about  by  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
feeding,  this  is  important  to  be  known  by  those 
who  retail  their  milk,  and  perhaps  where  they  leave 
it,  it  will  save  the  trouble  of  an  extra  halt  at  the 
pump,  on  the  way  to  market.  * 

N'ovember  15,  1856. 


Rem.aeks. — The  subject  here  introduced  de- 
mands a  more  careful  consideration  than  we  can 
give  it  at  this  moment ;  but  we  may  say  now,  that 
the  quality  of  butter  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  kind  of  food  fed  to  the  cows.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  pasture  grasses.  Old, 
mossy  pastures  will  not  produce  butter  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  butttr  produced  from  grasses  grown 
on  new  land,  where  there  is  a  variety  of  grass,  in- 
cluding clover,  red-top  and  herd's  grass.  A  good 
deal  of  butter  that  is  made  well  is  of  a  negative 
quality,  that  is,  it  is  not  strong,  or  soft,  or  white, 
but  ha-^  no  particular  flavor,  so  that  it  puzzles  you 
to  know  whether  you  are  eating  butter,  or  some- 
thing else  having  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  it. 
This  matter  needs  more  attention. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MAEKET  FAIES. 

We  hiive  more  than  once  heard  the  inquiry,  why 
cannot  such  fairs  be  holden  monthly,  in  each  of  the 
principal  counties  of  the  commonwealth.  For  in- 
stance, at  Worcester,  at  Topsfield,  at  Dedham,  &c. 
&c.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  eminently  ser- 
viceable to  those  who  have  animals  or  articles  for 
sale ;  and  equally  beneficial  to  those  who  wish  to 
buy.  We  wish  some  of  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  benefits  of  such  fairs  in  other  counties,  would 
favor  the  public,  through  the  columns  of  the  Far- 
mer, with  their  experience. 
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CAUSE  OF  COLIC  IH  HORSES. 

I  shall  now  offer  some  brief  remarks  on  the  ccnise 
of  colic.  If  we  coiiH  only  stretch  the  imagination, 
so  as  to  take  for  granted  all  the  popular  causes 
assigned  for  the  production  of  colic,  then  their  name 
would  be  legion.  Some  writers  inform  us  that  a 
drink  of  cold  water,  when  the  animal  is  heated,  is 
the  most  potent  cause  ;  then  we  must  infer  that 
the  horses  ridden  by  the  llussian  Cossacs,  (fast  fel- 
lows,) in  a  country  where  cold  water  is  abundant, 
should  be  the  subjects  of  colic;  but  the  very  re- 
verse is  the  case ;  the  disease  is  almost  unknown 
among  them. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Cochituate  water 
into  the  city  of  Boston,  colic  occurring  among 
horses  was  partly  attributed  to  the  cold,  ivell  water 
then  used;  but  now  they  all  drink  the  former, yet 
colic  is  just  as  prevalent,  and  indeed  more  so,  than 
at  the  time  referred  to. 

There  are  no  people  that  pay  more  attention  to 
the  watering  of  horses  than  the  English  grooms, 
and  it  is  customary  when  a  horse  is  taken  from  his 
home  to  a  distant  race-course,  to  remain  away  only 
a  few  days,  sufficient  water  is  transported  with  him 
to  last  during  his  stay.  Such  a  dread  have  Eng- 
lish grooms  of  "strange  ivater"  as  they  term  it. 
Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  English  horse 
is  more  subject  to  bowel  affections  than  those  of 
this  country.  From  this  circumstance,  I  infer  that 
bowel  affections  are  hereditary,  or  in  other  words,  a 
predisposition  to  such  is  transmitted  from  parents 
to  offspring. 

I  can  well  remember  the  time  when  physicians 
would  not  allow  a  fever  patient  to  taste  water ;  but 
now  they  act  more  in  accordance  with  reason,  and 
allow  the  sick  just  what  they  crave  for. 

It  is  not  good  policy,  however,  to  allow  a  horse, 
when  performing  a  journey,  a  bountiful  supply  of 
water,  because  active  exercise  somewhat  suspends 
the  digestive  function,  and  therefore  the  water  may 
remain  in  a  portion  of  the  large  intestines  without 
undergoing  the  usual  transformation  ;  it  then  oc- 
cupies space,  and  being  weighty,  may,  in  the  rapid 


the  same  predicament.  Warm  water  is  the  most 
insipid  and  nauseating  drink  that  you  can  offer  a 
horse  ;  and  many  would  prefer  to  continue  thirsty 
for  some  time  ere  they  would  imbibe  it. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  notice  other  popular 
theories  regarding  the  cause  of  colic,  but  I  shall,  in 
a  brief  manner,  offer  a  more  rational  view  of  the 
subject. 

It  is  well  known  by  physiologists,  and  I  presume 
many  of  you  must  have  observed,  that  both  men 
and  animals  inherit  peculiar  temperaments,  or  con- 
formation, to  certain  forms  of  disease.  This  pecu- 
liarity, or  pre-disposition,  is  said  to  lurk  in  breed, 
and  those  conversant  with  the  horse's  structure  and 
temperament,  can  readily  determine  whether  he  be 
predisposed  to  certain  forms  of  disease  or  not ;  for 
example,  a  horse  predisposed  to  flatulent  colic  is 
often  observed  to  have  a  capacious  belly,  voracious 
appetite,  and  does  not  properly  masticate  his  food, 
and  he  is  not  over  particular  as  to  the  kind  of  diet, 
for  we  often  find  him  devouring,  with  apparent  rel- 
ish, the  filthy  straw  that  has  served  as  bedding. 
Often  he  proves  to  be  a  "crib-biter,"  (cribbing  is  a 
defect,  either  inherited  or  acquired.) 

Ordinarily  the  salivial  fluid  is  augmented,  yet  it 
does  not  look  healthy,  it  is  more  like  soap-suds,  and 
of  a  dirty  color ;  the  tongue  is  also  foul,  and  the 
breath  somewhat  foetid.  One  or  more  of  these  pe- 
culiarities generally  predominate  in  colicy  horses. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  some  horses  are  pre- 
disposed to  colic,  and  this  explains  the  reason  whj', 
the  ordinary  exciting  causes,  such  as  cold  water, 
exposure,  fatigue,  irritating  food  and  medicine,  are 
operative  on  the  system  of  one  horse,  and  inopera- 
tive on  that  of  another.  Colic  is  the  heritage  of 
some  of  the  best  horses  in  the  world. 

Now  should  you  ask,  what  are  the  causes  of  colic  ? 
I  answer,  it  is  occasioned  by  predisposing  direct  and 
indirect  causes,  operating  conjointly  or  not.  Should 
you  also  desire  to  know,  what  is  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs  at  the  commencement,  I  M^ould  in- 
form you  that  their  function  is  either  disturbed,  or 
partly  suspended. — Dadd's  Veiennary  Journal. 
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speed  now  and  then.  But  the  question  with  me  is, 
whether  this  "new  thing"  is  going  to  operate  favora- 
bly or  otherwise  on  our  agricultural  shows  ?  I  am 
well  satisfied  from  what  I  have  seen  of  its  operation 
thus  far,  that  this  part  of  the  "performance"  will 
have  a  bad  tendency  and  work  ultimately  to  the  in- 
jury of  our  fairs.  I  shall  be  most  happily  disap- 
pointed if  they  do  not.  There  is  a  strong  sympa- 
thy and  love  existing  between  mankind  and  the 
horse-kind.  He  must  have  a  small  soul  and  a  hard 
lieart,  who  does  not  love  the  horse  ;  and  this  attrac- 
tion of  "interest"  will  develop  itself  more  and 
more  in  this  direction,  just  in  ijroporlion  as  the  so- 
cieties give  prominence  to  the  "course,"  to  the  de- 
triment of  other  and  more  important  interests  of 
the  farmer ;  for  whose  special,  not  exclusive,  bene- 
fit, these  "shows"  are  held. 

If  the  "course"  is  continued,  I  fear  that  we  shall 
find  it  absorbing  nearly  every  other  interest.  Was 
rot  this  the  case  at  the  United  States  Show  in  Bos- 
ton ?  Verily  it  was.  Compared  with  these  latter, 
all  others  were  but  a  speck  of  that  vast  congrega 
tion — and  so  on  from  beginning  to  the  end.  The 
reason  of  this,  I  have  already  stated.  There  is 
scarcely  another  domestic  animal  to  which  man- 
kind are  so  strongly  attached  as  the  horse,  and  well 
he  may  be,  for  there  is  hardly  another  that  admin- 
isters more  to  man's  health,  comfort  or  enjoyment. 
What  would  you  do  ?  I  answer — so  far  as  our  ag- 
ricultural shows  are  concerned,  I  would  have  them 
confined  within  the  circle  of  the  generality  of  far- 
mers' productions  and  pleasures.  Horse-racing  and 
trotting  is  not  legitimately  one  of  these.  Perhaps 
there  are  few  who  agree  with  me  in  this,  but  I  think 
not.  If  my  "article"  only  produces  a  little  thinking 
on  this  important  subject,  its  object  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

King  Oak  Hill,  1856.  T.  Q.  Norton. 


Hubbardston  Nonsuch  5  ;  Thompson's  Co.  King  5  ; 
Norton's  Melon   5 ;  Sopsavine  5 ;   making  200- 
1800;  total,  2000. 

The  Early  Harvest  and  Prince  Yellow  Harvest 
do  not  thrive  well  here.  The  Summer  Harvey 
does  much  better.  What  of  the  Early  Bloomfield 
and  the  Carter  api)les  ? 

I  observed  an  article  in  your  paper  in  relation  to 
winter  pears ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  win- 
ter pear.  If  this  is  so,  the  public  should  be  unde- 
ceived in  regard  to  it.  I  recently  purchased  at 
different  times  and  places,  400  or  500  pear  trees, 
some  of  which  were  advertised  to  keep  till  June,  as 
the  Episcopal  and  Easter  Beurre,  &c.  1  wish  to 
be  advised  in  regard  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  How 
is  it  with  the  Concord  grape  ?  Some  denounce  it 
as  a  humbug.  I  never  have  seen  a  grape  worth 
cultivating  in  the  open  air  in  this  latitude.  I  sub- 
mit these  questions  at  the  present  time,  as  winter 
afibrds  sufficient  leisure  for  the  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

Speaking  of  winter, reminds  one  of  the  necessity 
of  having  a  good  stove — if  he  must  use  a  stove. 
By  the  way,  which  is  the  best  farmer  stove  ?  And 
speaking  of  stoves  reminds  one  of  the  necessity  of 
[having  plenty  of  fuel  to  make  a  fire  therein.  There 
are  instances  where  circumstances  preclude  the 
possibility  of  having  dry  wood  for  the  winter,  as 
when  a  man  takes  possession  of  premises  late  in 
the  spring,  or  in  case  of  sickness.  I  this  case  it  is 
much  better  to  go  to  the  woods  in  the  month  of 
June  and  select  trees  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  slort  them  down,  letting  them  lie  for  the  next 
winter's  fuel — the  leaves  serve  as  evaporatives,  and 
the  wood  will  be  much  better  than  when  corded  up 
in  the  woods.  HoNESius  Stearxs. 

Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  1856. 


For  the  JSew  England  Fanner. 

APPLE  TEEES  FOE  A  LARGE  ORCHARD 

-STOVES  AHD  FUEL. 

Mr,  Editor  : — As  your  paper  seems  a  medium 
of  conversation  for  farmers  in  particular,  and  every- 
body in  general,  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  the  use 
of  its  columns  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  make  a 
few  remarks  and  suggestions  on  various  subjects.  I 
am  thinking  of  setting  an  orchard  the  present  year 
for  the  purpose,  in  part,  to  raise  apples  for  stock — 
and  I  desire  to  know  what  varieties  to  select  for 
this  purpose,  and  also  for  market,  in  seasons  when 
apples  are  scarce,  and  will  pay  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation. Living  as  I  do  some  ten  miles  from 
the  railroad,  I  have  marked  the  following  list  of 
2000  trees,  and  I  wish  to  inquire  of  those  more 
acquainted  with  the  business,  if  any  important  al- 
terations should  be  made  in  this  list  ?  !^Iy  farm  is 
better  adapted  to  fruit-growing  than  anything  else. 
Baldwins  do  the  best,  and  keep  two  months  longer 
than  those  raised  in  Massachusetts. 

Lis/.— Baldwins  1200;  R.  L  Greenings  300; 
Northern  Spy  200  ;  Roxbury  Russet  100 ;  1800. 

Miscellaneous. — Red  Astracan  50 ;  White  June- 
ting  20 ;  Danvers  Winter  Sweet  10 ;  Talman  Sweet 
10 ;  Ladies'  Sweet,  10 ;  Early  Sweet  Bough  10 ; 
Northern  Sweet  10 ;  Williams'  Favorite  10 ;  Por- 
ters 10 ;  American  S.  Pearmain  5 ;  Nodhead  5 ; 
Detroit  Red  5  ;  Red  Canada  5  ;  Fameuse  5  ;  Hol- 
land Pippin  5  ;    Gravenstein  5 ;  B.  Gilliflower  5 ; 


Remarks. — Trees  of  the  same  variety  do  not 
flourish  equally  well  in  different  localities,  end  on 
different  soils.  In  one  town,  for  instance,  the  R. 
I.  Greening  will  afford  a  fair  profit,  while  in  the 
next  it  never  yields  well.  The  Northern  Spy  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  in  New  England  to 
justify  an  assertion  that  it  will  be  valuable.  Having 
seen  and  eaten  the  Concord  grape  for  three  or  four 
years,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  we  believe  it  a  val- 
uable acquisition  to  our  list  of  fruits. 


For  the  ^'cio  England  Farmer, 

TRAVELLING  COMFORTS. 

After  all  comforts  are  provided  at  home,  it  is 
pleasant  sometimes  to  go  abroad  and  visit  our 
friends ;  hence  we  should  be  provided  with  good 
robes  of  fur,  or  other  material,  to  keep  us  warm, — 
and  as  buffalo  robes  are  getting  scarce  and  dear, 
let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find  a  substitute.  Suppose 
we  try  good,  strong  India  rubber  cloth,  and  lining 
it  up  well  with  nice  printed  hocking,  stuffing  it  with 
woolen  flocks,  or  cotton  batting.  Well,  how  do 
you  like  it  ?  Is  it  not  nice,  warm  and  comfortable, 
and  cheap  withal,  and  perfectly  impervious  _  to 
water  on  a  wet  day  ?  A  buffalo  robe,  after  being 
exposed  to  a  smart  shower,  becomes  soaked  and  is 
a  nuisance,  H.  S. 

JFindsor  Co.,  Vt.,  1856. 
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MALE   CASHMERE    GOAT. 


CASHHEEE  GOAT. 

These  animals  were  introduced  into  the  United 
States  from  the  East,  in  the  year  1849,  by  Doctor 
J.  B.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  from  whom  I  pur- 
chased, in  the  year  1853,  the  entire  flock  of  pure 
bred  females,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  owned 


Works  on  Natural  Science  show  that  they  are 
not  the  common  Angora  Goat  of  the  Province  of 
that  name,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  as  that  animal  is  of 
varied  color,  with  a  fleece  of  indifierent  value. 

They  have  become  known  as  "Cashmere  Goats," 
from  the  pure  white  color  and  fineness  of  their  flee- 
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The  fleeces  of  the  matured  bucks  weigh  from  six 
to  seven  pounds.  Ewes  yield  fi'om  three  to  four 
pounds.  The  flesh  of  the  crosses  is  superior  to 
most  mutton,  tender  and  delicious,  making  them  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  our  food  producing  animals. 

The  ease  with  which  they  are  kept,  living  as  they 
do  on  weeds,  briers,  browse,  and  other  coarse  her- 
bage, fits  them  for  many  portions  of  our  country 
where  sheep  could  not  be  sustained  to  advantage  j 
whilst  their  ability  and  disposition  to  defend  them, 
selves  from  the  attacks  of  dogs,  evidence  a  value 
peculiar  to  this  race  of  animals. 

They  are  free  from  all  diseases  to  which  sheep 
are  liable,  hardy  and  prolific  ;  and  experience  has 
proven  that  they  readily  adapt  themselves  to  all 
portions  of  the  United  States. 

Atlanta,  Georgia.  Richakd  Peters. 


Appropriate  Dress.— A  lady  correspondent  of 
the  Prairie  Farmer,  closes  a  very  sensible  and  live- 
ly description  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Fair,  held 
at  St.  Louis,  with  the  following  remarks : 

"We  wish,  too,  that  ladies  could  learn  that  rich 
silks,  delicate  bonnets,  fine  embroideries,  and  ex- 
pensive shawls,  are  out  of  place  at  a  Fair  Ground  ; 
and  particularly  disgusting  are  skirts,  trailing  three 


inches  in  the  dirt,  wiping  up  tobacco  spittle,  filth 
and  dust  in  their  costly  folds.  Wisdom  will  come 
by  experience,  and  those  who  lost  veils,  breast-pins, 
watches  &nd  purses,  will  not  lose  them  in  fifty- 
seven." 


Cherry  Stones. — J.  C.  Holmes,  after  stating 
the  well  known  fact  that  cherry  pits  must  be  buried 
while  yet  fresh,  said  that  he  planted  them  at  once, 
spreading  tan-bark  over  them  if  the  season  v/as  dry. 
The  follow  ing  spring  they  came  up  through  the  tan- 
bark,  and  do  much  better  than  if  planted  in  spring. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  if  cherries  are  planted 
in  the  autumn,  with  an  earth  covering  merely,  a  se- 
rious difficulty  often  occurs,  in  the  hard  crust 
formed  on  the  surface,  through  which  the  young 
cherry  plants  find  it  sometimes  impossible  to  pene- 
trate. The  tan-bark  obviates  that  difficulty — finely 
pulverized  stable  manure,  and  perhaps  ])eat  or  leaf- 
mould,  would  do  the  same. — Country  Gentleman. 


Birds. — The  editor  of  the  Canada  Farmer's 
Journal  says,  that,  aside  from  the  invaluable  ser- 
vice of  birds  in  keeping  injurious  insects  in  check, 
they  amply  compensate  the  farmer  for  their  share 
of  his  grain  and  small  fruits,  by  eating  the  seeds  of 
weeds  that  are  allowed  to  mature,  and  that  those 
sportsmen  who  shoot  the  birds  in  his  fields,  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  respect  as  is  due  to  those  who 
rob  his  hen-roosts. 
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FOOT  ROT  IN  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE. 

A.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Steuben  County,  New  York, 
delivered  an  address  some  two  years  ago  before 
the  Courtland  County  Society,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  spoke  of  his  mode  of  curing  the 
foot  rot  in  sheep,  and  foul  in  the  feet  of  cattle.  He 
said,  "I  have  had  some  experience  for  twenty-five 
years,  with  what  I  once  considered  as  one  of  tlie 
most  injurious  diseases  to  cattle,  and  more  especial- 
ly to  sheep.  I  now  regard  it  as  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  I  will  trouble  you  with  one  of  twenty- 
five  years'  operation,  and  to  that  end  will  take  the 
year  in  which  the  disease  was  most  malignant, 
which  was  in  1850.  I  purchased  in  that  year  more 
than  30,000  sheep  and  not  less  than  1,000  head  of 
cattle  upon  my  fariu.  During  the  pasturing  seasons 
more  than  one-half  of  all  my  sheep  were  affected 
with  the  rot,  and  because  they  were  thus  diseased, 
I  purchased  so  largelj\  Men  came  all  the  way 
from  Ohio  to  sell  me  their  sheep,  expressly  on  this 
account.  My  remedy  is  simple  and  plain,  and  my 
cure  equally  sure.  1  fenced  a  three-cornered  field, 
and  at  the  pointed  corner  I  made  a  lane.  In  this 
lane,  or  neck  of  the  field,  I  set  a  trough  twelve 
feet  long,  twelve  inches  deep,  of  the  same  width,  in 
which  I  fasten  some  scantling,  substantially  flaring 
out,  then  cover  the  scantling  with  boards,  so  that 
only  one  sheep  or  steer  can  go  through  the  lane  at 
a  time.  In  a  trough  I  place  50  or  100  pounds  of 
blue  vitriol,  fill  and  keep  it  as  full  of  water  as  it 
should  be,  covering  the  liquid  over  with  straw,  and 
set  the  sheep  or  cattle  marching  through.  By  lead- 
ing a  tame  ox,  the  rest  will  follow.  A  good  shep- 
herd-dog will  drive  through  10,000  in  one  day. 
This  vitriol  will  kill  the  disease.  It  makes  or  replaces 
hoofs,  or  parts  that  have  rotted  of. — Mich.  Fanner. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

AN  ANSWEE  TO  'TOOE  FAEMER." 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  articles  which  I  have  writ- 
ten for  the  JVew  England  Farmtr,  I  have  always 
endeavored  to  have  the  truth  as  their  basis,  either 
what  my  own  eyes  have  seen,  or  ears  heard  ;  well 
knowing  that  anything  to  be  of  value,  must  have 
this  for  its  foundation,  or  it  is  worthless  for  all  the 


my  whole  farming  operations  were  confined  to  less 
than  one  acre  of  land,  and  for  the  past  five  years, 
to  about  two  acres.  But  on  these  two  acres  I  pre- 
tend to  show  what  can  be  done  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  and  to  deduce  from  my  management  of  the 
same,  what  can  be  accomplished  by  every  farmer  in 
New  England.  At  a  future  time,  I  propose  to  give 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer  the  management  of  a 
two  acre  farm,  with  some  of  its  products,  though 
but  imperfectly  cultivated  to  what  it  might  be,  as 
most  of  the  work  is  done  by  myself  and  two  young 
lads,  the  oldest  not  yet  fourteen.  In  this  commu- 
nication, I  purpose  to  answer  the  "query"  of  "Poor 
Farmer,"  "By  what  course  you  have  arrived  at 
that  position  in  life,  which  you  seem  to  have  at- 
tained ?"  In  order  to  do  this  satisfactorily,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  my 
personal  history,  and  if,  in  doing  this,  the  answer 
is  not  fully  given,  it  must  remain  unanswered.  My 
father,  before  his  death — which  occurred  when  thir- 
ty-seven years  of  age — was  a  man  in  easy  circum- 
stances ;  but  a  long  sickness,  and  a  wife  and  four 
young  children,  exhausted  his  means,  and  my  moth- 
er at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  found  herself  a  wid- 
ow without  resources,  and  four  dependent  children, 
the  youngest  not  a  year  old  ;  the  writer,  the  next, 
between  seven  and  eight.  I  may  safely  say,  that  I 
cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  was  not  obliged 
to  work,  though  at  this  period  of  my  life  I  perhaps 
relished  work  as  little  as  any  boy  of  that  age,  at 
the  present  day.  But  work  I  had  to,  like  or  dis- 
like ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  was  not  a  ben- 
efit to  me.  From  the  death  of  my  father  until 
fourteen,  my  work  was  first  closing  shoes  mostly ; 
sometimes,  in  the  summer  season,  riding  horse  to 
plow  at  six  cents  a  day,  and  dinner  found  ;  which  I 
have  done  many  a  day.  When  ten  years  of  age,  I 
was  put  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  which  I 
accomplished  thoroughly,  and  at  the  present  time, 
under  a  sufficient  stimulant,  I  presume  I  could  cut 
and  make  a  respectable-looking  boot  or  shoe,  either 
sewed  or  pegged,  though  I  have  not  tried  my  hand 
at  it  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  During  these 
seven  years  I  had  attended  school  but  irregularly, 
though  from  no  fault  of  my  mother.  I  knew  a  lit- 
jtle  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  not  but  a  little 
of  arithmetic.     These  were  the  only  studies,  except 
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to  die,  and  perfectly  willing  to  die ;  and  in  the  last 
the  same  feeling  and  desire  was  constantly  present, 
my  only  regret  being  the  leaving  of  a  young  and 
dependent  family.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  being 
any  particular  psychological  feature  peculiar  to  my- 
self, but  in  a  large  experience  for  sixteen  years 
past,  among  the  sick  and  dying,  I  have  very  sel- 
dom met  with  this  state  of  feeling,  even  among 
those  whom  I  had  supposed  decided  and  exempla- 
ry Christians.  I  cannot  remember  the  time  but 
the  thought  of  dying  produced  a  feeling  of  plea- 
sure ;  and  yet,  few,  I  think,  relish  life  and  its  plea- 
sures more  than  myself.  To  die  is  not  painful,  as 
most  suppose ;  and  allow  me  to  say,  that  my  pro- 
fessional education  and  experience  has  but  con- 
firmed my  views  of  death.  I  will  not  stop  to  ex- 
plain, or  give  my  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

From  this  digression  I  start  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. The  previous  fall  and  winter,  I  worked  at 
shoemaking  with  the  intention  of  going  away  from 
home  to  school  in  the  spring,  paying  my  mother  a 
small  sum  each  week.  I  found  myself  in  the  spring 
of  1833  with  about  fifty  dollars  ahead.  What  put 
this  notion  into  my  head,  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
tell,  but  there  it  was.  With  a  light  heart  and  a 
strong  hope,  and  no  particular  object  in  view,  I 
started  for  Boston,  and  took  the  stage  for  Wilbra- 
ham  Academy.  Stopped  at  Worcester  over  night, 
and  the  next  day  was  landed  at  the  academy  board- 
ing-house,— a  ride  of  only  three  or  four  hours  now. 
Until  this  time,  I  had  had  little  taste  for  books  or 
learning  of  any  kind.  I  was  most  fortunate  in  be- 
ing placed  under  one  of  the  best  teachers  that  cel- 
ebrated school  ever  had,  a  Miss  Hyde.  Even  now 
I  remember  her  mild  but  firm  countenance  as  if  it 
were  but  yesterday.  Under  her  training,  and  that 
of  its  present  principal,  I  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
usual  English  branches  of  study,  and  left  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  fully  resolved  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion. That  resolve  has  been  faithfully  carried  out, 
This  was  the  grand  turning  point  of  my  life,  and 
whatever  I  have  since  done,  or  now  am,  I  owe  to 
the  six  months  spent  at  that  school.  While  there 
I  formed  the  friendship  of  a  wealthy  young  man 
from  the  central  part  of  this  State,  with  whom,  and 
in  whose  family,  I  spent  the  next  five  years,  worL 
ing  a  Httle  at  my  trade,  and  pursuing  my  studies 
with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  my  nature 

The  last  three  years  of  the  five  I  spent  with  my 
friend  at  a  distinguished  school  some  ten  miles 
from  Boston  ;  and  to  its  principal  at  that  time,  I 
owe  now  a  debt  of  gratitude.  While  there,  I  had 
more  than  accomplished  the  usual  studies  required 
to  enter  college,  but  for  the  sake  of  economy,  pre- 
ferred not  to  enter,  though  fully  intending  to  do  so 
in  the  junior  year.  At  about  this  time,  a  very  in- 
timate friend,  though  much  older  than  myself,  a 
clergyman,  now  settled  in  the  western  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, removed  into  New  Hampshire  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  theology  at  an  institution  loca- 
ted in  the  town  of  G.,  at  the  same  time  urging 
me  to  aval  myself  of  the  economy  of  living  there 
and  informing  me  of  the  superior  advantages 
offered  for  study  at  a  celebrated  academy  in  the 
town.  Having  been  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  for- 
mer institution,  I  now  had  little  trouble  in  pay- 
ing my  way  by  the  use  of  my  brains,  instead  of 
my  hands,  though  I  used  each  as  became  the  most 
convenient.  Here  I  spent  nearly  a  year,  when,  by 
chance,  I  was  offered  a  situation  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  a  fair  salary.     Up  to  this  time,  I  had 


formed  no  definite  plan  for  life's  duties.  Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  my  friends,  1  at  once  resolved  to 
accept  the  offer,  and  immediately  left  N.  II.  for 
that  city.  The  idea  of  living  in  a  large  city  was 
particularly  fascinating  to  my  young  brain.  This 
caused  me  to  abandon  the  idea  of  going  through 
college,  and  for  the  time  spent  here,  little  was  giv- 
en to  the  study  of  books.  It  proved  one  of  the 
best  schools  I  had  yet  attended,  although  its  lessons 
were  of  quite  a  different  character  from  any  I  had 
heretofore  given  my  attention  to.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  I  got  tired  of  the  city,  and  my  old  studi- 
ous habits  returned.  While  here,  my  twenty-first 
year  had  come  and  gone,  and  I  began  to  think  it 
high  time  to  have  some  settled  purpose  for  life ; 
but  before  coming  to  any  definite  course  of  action, 
I  had  the  offer  of  a  select  school  at  a  liberal  salary 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Without 
much  consideration,  I  accepted  the  offer,  and  at 
once  took  passage  for  Philadelphia,  passing  through 
Baltimore,  on  to  Washington,  and  spent  my  first 
week  in  the  Federal  city.  My  first  evening  was 
spent  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
Eastern  boundary  question  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  country  at  this  time,  and  the  public  mind 
was  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  as  to  the  course 
Congress  would  take  on  this  important  question. 
I  remember  perfectly  well  the  speech  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster at  this  evening  session.  On  the  next  day,  how- 
ever, the  very  gist  of  this  short  speech  was  ex- 
plained in  quite  a  different  way  from  what  the 
"Thunderer"  delivered  himself  the  evening  before, 
or  else  my  ears  and  eyes  were  both  at  fault.  At 
this  visit  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing most  of  the  great  men  of  the  country,  which  at 
that  time  composed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
— a  large  share  of  them  now  dead.  The  acquaint- 
ance of  some  of  them  I  formed,  which  was  of  great 
benefit  to  me  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

I  spent  two  years  in  charge  of  this  school.  Here 
was  a  large  mihtary  hospital,  which  I  visited  nearly 
every  day,  and  was  led  to  turn  my  attention  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  I  commenced  this  study  with 
the  intention  of  going  into  the  army.  Here  I  had 
every  advantage  I  could  possibly  desire,  and  for  a 
year  and  a  half  I  devoted  every  spare  moment  out  of 
the  school-room  to  the  study  of  the  human  sys- 
tem. 

I  now  had  an  object  in  view  ;  one  to  which  I  had 
resolved  to  devote  the  energy  and  study  of  my  life. 
My  room  was  piled  with  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and 
from  the  sale  of  these,  I  afterwards  paid  my  way 
for  a  year's  study  under  a  physician  in  N.  H.  But 
I  must  hasten  to  a  close,  and  will  do  so  by  telling 
what  few  know  outside  of  my  family ;  for  the  good 
deeds  of  charity  done  by  Mr.  Webster  will  only  be 
known  when  his  account  is  rendered  above.  While 
here,  I  wrote  to  him  at  Washington,  stating  my 
position  and  future  desires.  The  result  was  a  let- 
ter from  him,  which  I  now  preserve  as  sacred  to 
his  memory,  inviting  me  to  come  to  Washington 
the  following  winter,  and  he  would  place  me  under 
Prof.  Sewell,  a  Massachusetts  man,  and  I  should 
have  the  advantages  of  the  lectures  at  the  Colum- 
bian College,  free  of  expense.  Consequently,  I 
spent,  under  this  arrangement,  the  winters  of  1840, 
'41  and  '42  in  that  city.  My  diploma  dates  from 
that  college.  Probably  few  young  men  under  such 
discouraging  circumstances — if  I  were  to  enter  in- 
to particulars — have  had  greater  stimulants  to  high 
and  honorable  achievements  in  my  profession,  than 
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myself.  I  think  I  have  fully  appreciated  this  ;  and 
how  far  these  noble  purposes  have  been  accom- 
plished, is  not  for  me  to  say. 

Is  my  position  any  thing  more  than  Tvhat  may 
be  acccmplished  by  "Poor  Farmer,"  or  farmer's 
boy  in  New  England  ?  And  if  from  this  imperfect 
example,  a  single  boy  in  the  land  shall  be  stimula- 
ted by  like  resolves  and  high  purposes,  to  attain  an 
honorable  position  in  the  community,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  this  sketch  will  have  been  accomplished. 
While  obtaining  my  education,  I  went  over  half  the 
States  of  this  Union.  I  have  been  a  close  observer 
of  men  and  things  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
have  closely  watched  the  different  methods  adopt- 
ed by  farmers  in  carrying  on  their  operations,  un- 
der a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  cimclusion  that  there  is  altogether  too 
much  muscular  labor,  and  not  half  enough  head- 
work  among  the  farmers ;  that  wherever  there  is 
the  most  head-work,  there,  as  a  general  thing,  you 
will  find  the  best  farms,  and  the  greatest  profits. 
For  the  past  five  years,  I  have  studied  geology  to 
the  extent  of  my  means,  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  farming,  and  I  have,  I  think,  successfully 
carried  into  operation  the  theory  I  have  formed  in 
the  cultivation  of  my  two  acre  farm.  Have  I  an- 
swered the  question,  or  have  I  given  more  than 
was  bargained  for  ?  Perhaps  at  a  future  time,  I 
may  more  definitely  answer  the  query  in  a  farming 
point  of  view.  T.  Q.  N. 

JVovtmber,  1856. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BASKET  WILLOW. 

Though  much  has  been  written  upon  the  culture 
of  this  new  branch  of  agricultural  interest,  compar- 
atively few  have  in  any  degree  the  information  they 
wish  for  upon  the  subject.  To  those  who  are  look- 
ing with  interest  to  read,  and  anxious  to  learn 
whatever  may  be  true  with  regard  to  tlie  willow 
culture,  the  following  is  submitted  as  the  result  of 
a,  visit  to  the  willow  plantations  of  G.  C.  Colby,  of 
Jonesville,  and  Erastus  Parker,  of  Waterbury, 


lengths,without  in  the  least  injuring  or  bruising  the 
rods.  They  may  be  passed  directly  from  the  ma- 
chine into  a  bleaching-box,  and  thus  made  white 
and  ready  for  use  at  any  season  of  the  year.  When 
pealed  at  any  proper  season,  in  June,  they  require 
no  bleaching.  But  if  steamed  or  boiled  they  may 
probably  be  pealed  at  any  season,  and  then  bleached 
should  it  be  necessary,  to  give  them  the  desired 
whiteness. 

This  machine  must  add  greatly  to  the  profit  in 
cultivating  the  willow,  as  by  it  a  large  proportion 
of  the  labor  may  be  saved.  Its  cost  will  not  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  ordinary  farmers.  As  but  one  haa 
yet  been  made,  the  exact  cost  is  unknown.  Mr.  C. 
has  spent  much  labor  and  thought  in  perfecting  his 
machine,  and  we  v,-ish  him  a  good  sale  and  hand- 
some compensation. 

Both  these  gentlemen  purchased  yelloiv  willow 
at  $15  per  thousand,  and  would  gladly  be  delivered 
from  them,  root  and  branch.  They  thrive  well  in 
some  localities,  but  here  they  are  full  of  twigs  and 
branches.  They  may  be  useful  even  here  for  pas- 
ture hedges,  but  not  for  Osiers.  The  purple  willow 
they  consider  the  only  one  worth  their  culture. 
Those  who  choose  a  handsome  yield  and  an  extra 
growth,  must  give  them  extra  care  and  a  good  soil. 
Like  all  the  vegetable  kingdom,  they  thrive  best 
where  best  treated.  A  thorough  clean  cultivation 
will  of  course  suit  them  best,  but  is  not  indispensa- 
ble. 

Why  may  not  some  one  make  a  fortune  by  lea 
ing  the  land  at  the  side  of  our  railroads  and  using 
such  ])ortious  as  may  be  suitable  to  grow  the  Avillow 
upon  ?  If  there  is  a  profit  in  the  willow,  would 
there  not  also  be  in  the  protection  to  the  railroad  ? 
They  may  be  set  in  such  places  without  much  care, 
and  as  the  land  costs  little  or  nothing,  may  yield  a 
handsome  profit. 

V/hile  passing  over  the  Vermont  and  Massachu- 
setts Railroad  a  few  days  since,  near  Athol,  I 
measured  a  twig  of  the  native  willow  which  grew 
spontaneously  between  the  rocks,  full  eight  feet 
long.  If  these  are  but  natural  productions,  what 
n-;ay  not  be  expected  from  thoee  which  have  care 
and  attention? 
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HINTS  TO  WORKMEN  OH  HEALTH. 

1.  Abstain  from  all  spirits  and  dram  drinking. 
Spirits  relax  the  muscles,  diminish  the  strength  of 
the  body,  and  render  men  susceptible  of  disease. 

2.  Let  your  food  be  coarse  and  plain.  Concen- 
trated and  highly-seasoned  food  is,  if  possible,  as 
bad  as  liquors. 

3.  Where  (well-filtered)  water  does  not  disa- 
gree, value  the  privilege  and  continue  it.  Pure  wa- 
ter is  a  far  better  beverage  for  the  sedentary,  and 
those  who  take  but  little  exercise,  and  for  those 
whose  labor  or  exhausted  strength  do  not  require 
stimulants. 

4.  The  quantity  (of  most  things)  is  always  more 
hurtful  than  the  quality. 

5.  Take  your  meals  at  regular  hours  always. 
The  human  frame  is  capable  of  being  changed  from 
sickness  to  perfect  health,  by  a  well-regulated  sys- 
tem of  diet. 

6.  Avoid  everything,  however  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  that  from  experience  you  find  to  disagree 
with  you. 

7.  Make  daily  ablution  the  first  thing  on  rising ; 
you  will  feel  stronger  and  more  refreshed  from  it 
during  the  day.  I  fancy  I  hear  you  say  that  you 
have  not  the  time  to  do  so.  My  answer  to  you  is, 
rise  ten  minutes  earlier,  dip  a  coarse  towel  in  cold 
water,  wring  it  out,  and  rub  the  whole  body  over. 
"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness." 

8.  Never  quack  or  tamper  with  your  constitution 
by  taking  patent  medicines  j  they  are  offered  for 
every  kind  of  disease,  for  many  of  which  they  are 
decidedly  prejudicial,  producing  very  often  fatal  re- 
sults. If  slightly  indisposed  (and  if  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,)  remain  quiet,  avoid  all  excitement,  and 
abstain  from  all  meats  and  fermented  liquors  for 
the  day.  In  headache  and  slight  fever,  this  plan 
mostly  effects  a  cure.     Never  use  purgatives. 

9.  Take  exercise  if  you  value  your  health,  but 
proportion  it  to  your  strength. 

10.  Never  learn  to  smoke ;  shun  tobacco  in  all  its 
forms.  It  stunts  the  growth,  when  taken  at  too 
early  an  age ;  it  is  a  great  promoter  of  indolence 
and  laziness ;  it  causes  nervous  trembling  of  the 
hands,  and  nervous  debility ;  it  has  nothing  nour- 
ishing or  stimulating  in  it,  but  is  merely  a  narcotic, 
of  which  the  moral  and  physical  effects  upon  those 
who  use  it  are  of  a  very  dubious  character. — Cor 
respondence  of  the  Builder. 


CASHMERE  GOAT  AND  SHAWLS. 

It  is  not  as  yet  generally  known  that  the  Thibet 
goat,  from  whose  wool  the  famous  Cashmere  shawls 
are  made,  has  been  introduced  successfully  into  the 
United  States.  This  enterprising  undertaking  was 
achieved  a  few  years  since,  after  many  difRculties, 
by  Dr.  J..B.  Davis,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  at  that  time 
employed  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  m  experimenting 
on  the  growth  of  cotton,  in  the  Sultan's  dominions. 
Dr.  Davis  succeeded,  at  vast  expense,  in  securing 
eleven  of  the  pure  breed,  which,  on  his  way  home 
lie  exhibited  in  London  and  Paris.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, the  goat  has  been  introduced  from  South 
Carolina  into  Tennessee,  where  it  is  said  to  thrive. 
The  value  of  a  flock  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  no  real  Thibet  goat  has  ever  been  sold  for 
Jess  than  a  thousand  dollar.?.  This  enormous  price, 
moreover,  is  not  a  speculative  one,  for  no  fleeced 
animal  has  wool  of  such  fineness,  softness  and  du- 


rability. The  wool  of  all  the  Thibet  goats  in  Ten- 
nessee, for  example,  has  been  engaged,  at  New 
York,  this  year,  at  $8,50  per  pound,  the  purchasers 
designing  to  send  it  to  Paisely,  in  Scotland,  in  or- 
der to  be  manufactured  into  shawls. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  real  Cashmere  shawls,  or 
those  woven  in  India,  have  sometimes  been  almost 
fabulous.  A  full  sized  shawl,  sdch  as  is  called  in 
America  a  long  shawl,  ordinarily  commands  in  Paris 
or  London  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, according  to  the  quality.  Scarfs  and  square 
shawls,  being  smaller,  sell  for  less.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  all  these  shawls  are  man- 
ufactured in  India,  in  the  shape  in  which  they  are 
sold  here.  Generally,  indeed,  the  centres  and  bor- 
ders come  out  separately,  and  are  put  together  af- 
terward in  sizes,  and  after  patterns,  to  suit  purcha- 
sers. Moreover,  a  large  portion  of  the  shawls  sold 
as  real  India  ones  are  actually  made  in  France,  for 
the  Thibet  goat  was  introduced  into  that  country 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  Cashmere  shawls 
imitated  with  considerable  skill.  Judges  of  the  ar- 
ticle pretend  to  say,  however,  that  the  real  India 
shawl  can  be  detected,  by  its  having  a  less  evenly 
Avoven  web,  as  also  from  its  brighter  colors.  It  is 
likewise  said  that  the  border  of  the  genuine  Cash- 
mere shawl  is  invariably  woven  in  small  pieces, 
which  are  afterward  sewed  together,  as  the  whole 
border  is  subsequently  sewn  on  to  the  centre.  But 
other  authorities  deny  that  the  skill  of  India  is  in- 
sufficient to  broche  a  shawl ;  in  other  words,  to 
weave  the  border  and  centre  in  one  piece,  or  run 
the  pattern  of  the  former  over  the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  imitation  of  these 
shawls,  fashion  and  luxury  still  prefer  the  apparent- 
ly ruder  original.  Just  as  laces,  woven  by  hand, 
bring  a  price  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  the 
same  pattern  woven  by  machinery,  so  a  Cashmere 
shawl,  known  to  have  come  from  India,  will  fetch 
vastly  more  than  the  cleverest  imitation.  Proba- 
bly, however,  this  is  not  all.  Persons  familiar  with 
both  the  article  and  the  imitation  assert  that  the 
former  is  softer  than  the  latter,  and  that  this  soft- 
ness arises  partly  from  the  way  the  thread  is  spun, 
and  partly  because  the  Thibet  goat,  when  exported 
from  its  native  hills,  sensibly  detriorates.  There  is 
also  a  shawl  known  popularly  as  the  French  Cash- 
mere, which  is  an  imitation  of  the  imitation  ;  but 
this  has  none  or  very  little  of  the  wool  of  the  im- 
ported Thibet  goat.  The  animal  from  which  this 
valuable  fleece  is  taken  is  a  hardy  creature,  at  least 
in  its  original  localily  ;  and  tlieir  fine  curled  wool 
lies  close  to  the  skin,  just  as  the  under  hair  of  the 
common  goat  lies  under  the  upper  hair.  Eight 
ounces  for  a  full  size  goat  is  a  large  yield,  but  the 
yearlings,  from  whom  the  best  wool  is  taken,  give 
less.  About  five  pounds  is  required  to  make  a 
shawl  of  the  largest  size  and  finer  quality ;  but 
three  or  four  pounds  is  sufficient  for  an  inferior  one. 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


The  Highest  Mountain  in  the  World. — The 
jirincipal  topic  of  conversation  at  Calcutta  is  the 
discovery  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  on 
the  Gth  August,  Major  Thuilliea  announced  that 
Col.  Waugh,  Survej-or  General  of  India,  had  com- 
pleted his  computations  of  the  positions  and  eleva- 
tions of  the  peaks  of  the  Himalaya.  The  result 
was  to  depose  the  mountain  Kanchinjinga  from  its 
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throne  as  the  highest  point  on  the  earth's  surface. 
That  distinction  belongs  for  the  present  so  a  peak 
100  miles  from  Kanchinjinga,  and  between  that 
mountain  and  Kanmandoo.  Ihis  pealv  is  ascertained 
to  be  29,002  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  Kanchinjin- 
ga is  28,150  feet ;  and  Dewalagirl,  the  mountain 
Avhich  "school  geographies"  persist  in  calling  "the 
highest  mountain  in  the  known  world,"  is  onl)' 
26,826  feet.  The  mountain  has  no  name  intelligi- 
ble to  civilized  men,  and  Col.  Waugh  has  therefore 
ventured  to  denominate  it  "Mount  Everest,"after  a 
former  surveyor  general. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

EEMAEKS  ON  THE  APPLE. 

I  noticed  in  your  journal  for  Nov.,  a  ])iece  head- 
ed "Apples,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  S.  Fletcher,  of 
Winchester,  in  which  he  states  that  Mr.  Cole,  in 
his  work  on  Fruit,  remarks,  that  he  never  knew  a 
great  crop  of  apples  in  an  odd  year,  nor  a  small 
crop  in  even.  This,  generally,  may  be  true,  yet  I 
have  some  varieties,  such  as  the  Baldwins,  for  one, 
that  have  borne  full  crops  every  year.  Many  may 
wonder  at  this  statement,  yet  it  is  even  so.  There  are 
a  number  of  apples  that  go  by  the  name  of  Bald- 
wins that  are  not,  and  they  are  inclined  to  bear  on- 
ly even  years,  but  the  genuine  Baldwin,  which  I 
think  I  have,  bears  full  crops  every  year.  I  gather- 
ed a  crop  of  them  this  season,  but  they  were  poor 
compared  with  former  ones ;  this  was  the  case  with 
all  my  fruit,  as  well  as  all  I  have  observed  in  this 
section,  and  it  has  been  a  general  complaint  from 
every  source  that  apples  especially  were  poor.  But 
to  proceed  with  the  subject.  He  says  1856  is  the 
even  year,  and  yet  he  thinks  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  as  good  crops  as  we  have  had  in  former  years, 
odd  or  even,  for  a  long  time.  This  is  true,  as  the 
demand  and  price  testify.  I  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  the  matter  having  bought  considerable 
many,  and  have  had  to  pay  as  high  as  four  dollars 
a  barrel  for  them. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  me,  how  1 
accounted  for  the  failure  in  the  crop  ?  My  rej)ly 
has  been,  from  the  cold  blighting  winds  and  unfa- 
vorable weather  which  we  have  had  while  the  trees 


and  then  we  may  hope  to  have  apples  enough  for 

all. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  mistaken  notion  with 
many  persons  in  regard  to  fruit,  and  especially  ap- 
ples. It  is  this,  that  there  was  danger  of  setting  too 
many  trees.  We  should  have  more  fruit  than  would 
be  salable.  Many  individuals  have  often  made  this 
remark  to  me,  but  do  not  such  forget  that  the  con- 
sumption is  greater  every  year  ?  And  they  have 
not  taken  into  account  that  many  trees  are  dying 
every  season  from  want  of  care,  or  from  not  se- 
lecting good  trees  to  set.  The  danger,  if  any,  is 
the  opposite,  which  all  will  acknowledge  who  have 
been  watchful  of  the  market,  and  that  is,  that  there 
w'U  not  be  enough  set.  There  is  no  mistake  but 
what  we  have  poor  fruit  enough,  but  good  choice 
fruit  will  always  find  a  ready  market. 

Yours,  truly,      D.  Chauncey  Brewer. 

Springjield,  JVov.  13,  1856. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SNOW  FLEAS. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  wish  to  make  inquiries  relating  to 
a  species  of  animal  life  which  has  often  enlisted 
my  sympathies.  Although  harmless  and  innumer- 
able, I  have  never  seen  any  account  of  their  habits, 
propagation,  subsistence,  uses,  length  of  life,  man- 
ner of  death,  &c.  &c.  I  refer  to  what  is  commonly 
called  "Snow  Fleas,"  which  generally  appear  in  the 
unpropitious  season  of  February  or  March. 

My  pity  has  been  much  excited  to  see  millions 
as  if  in  the  last  efforts  of  life  struggling  amidst  cold 
snow,  frost  and  water,  when  I  could  see  no  shel- 
ter, sustenance,  home  or  hope  of  relief  for  them 
whatever.  Can  they  come  from  the  ground  when 
it  is  frozen  and  densely  covered  with  snow  ?  Do 
they  come  from  the  clouds  ?  and  if  so,  how  do  they 
get  there  ?  AYhat  do  they  live  upon,  and  in  what 
is  their  enjoyment?  Exquisite  mechanism  and 
skill  is  manifest  in  their  construction,  and  as  much 
strength  and  energy  (in  proportion  to  size)  as  per- 
haps in  any  other  created  animal. 

Yours,  &c.,  Elias  Sharpe. 

Lockporl,  jY.  F.,  1856. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SHOVEL. 

The  shovel  is  a  potent  agent  of  civilization,  with 
out  which  society  would  retrograde  rapidly  towards 
barbarism.  Consider  the  ubiquitous  usefulness  of 
the  shovel,  or  imagine  the  annihilation  of  the  shov- 
el, and  the  truth  of  our  proposition  will  be  demon- 
strated. Who  made  the  first  shovel,  history,  so  far 
as  we  know,  refuses  to  tell — and  tradition  is  like- 
wise silent.  In  all  likelihood,  however,  it  was  the 
antediluvian  "instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron."  For  this  supposition,  there  is  at  least 
poetic  authority  :  siiK;e  Burns  puts  into  the  cata- 
logue of  Captain  Grose's  collection  of  antiquities, — 
"Auld  Tubal-Cain's  fire-shool  and  fender." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  clearly  the  shovel  is  a  legiti- 
mate child  of  the  "mother  of  inventions," — a  pro- 
duct of  necessity :  it  is  so  diflRcult  to  conceive  of  the 
time  when  it  was  not  needed  and  not  known.  But 
w-e  have,  at  present,  a  better  purpose  in  view  than 
the  indulgence  of  unprofitable  speculation,  peering 
into  the  dim  twilight  of  the  primitive  ages.  We 
have  a  story,  all  compounded  of  fact,  of  our  own 
day  aTid  own  land  to  relate — a  story  slightly  won- 
derful and  by  no  means  unsuggestive  or  uninterest- 
ing. 

In  the  last  century,  most  of  the  shovels  in  use, 
hereabouts,  were  of  wood — shaped  out  by  the  far- 
mers and  then  "shod"  or  edged  with  iron  or  steel, 
by  the  blacksmiths.  About  four  score  years  ago, 
in  Bridgewater,  we  think  it  was,  Mr.  John  Ames 
began  the  manufacture  of  shovels.  He  used  Ameri- 
can iron,  and  the  bars  were  brought  from  neighbor- 
ing forges  by  his  own  son,  carrying  the  load  before 
him  on  horseback — say  two  bars  at  a  time.  The 
rolling,  shearing,  hammering,  &c,,  was  done  at  his 
shop :  the  handles  were  made  by  cabinet  makers. 
At  this  period  a  Mr.  Dyke  was  also  engaged,  in 
North  Bridgewater,  in  the  same  business.  During 
the  Revolution,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  guns, 
and  Mr.  Ames  contracted  to  furnish  these  weapons 
of  war  to  the  Continental  army,  and  abandoned  *jhe 
making  of  the  implements  of  peace.  After  the 
struggle  was  over,  he  turned  his  ingenuity  to  the 
fabrication  of  knives  and  forks  and  scythes,  then 
much  wanted. 

It  was  about  1800  that  the  youngest  son  of  John, 
Mr.  Oliver  Ames — who,  though  more  than  three 
score  and  ten,  is  still  hale  and  active,  and  the  head 
of  the  firm  we  shall  refer  to  presently — recommenc- 
ed the  making  of  shovels  at  Bridgewater.  He 
changed  his  location  several  times,  having  his  shop 
in  Bridgewater,  Plymouth  and  Easton,  respective- 
ly, until  1814,  when  he  settled  permanently  in  the 
latter  town.  From  1814  to  1820  he  turned  out 
from  8  to  10  dozen  per  diem.  In  1821-22  there 
were  but  two  shops.  A  want  of  water  led  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  number ;  and  privileges  were  obtain- 
ed, and  a  shop  built  in  Braintree  in  1822,  in  West 
Bridgewater  in  1829,  and  in  Canton  in  1848. 
These,  carrying  nine  trip-hammers  and  five  grind- 
stones, still  belong  to  the  concern,  being,  as  it  were, 
tributary  colonies  to  the  great  central  establishment. 
In  1845  Mr.  Ames  took  two  of  his  sons,  Oliver  and 
Oakes,  gentlemen  now  widely  known  and  highly 
respected,  into  partnership.  Several  of  the  third 
generation  are  employed  as  clerks  and  overseers ; 
so  that  the  manufactory  is  a  sort  of  "family  affair," 
end  no  small  affair  either;  since  it  is  managed  with 
consummate  system  and  skill,  and  is  made,  indi- 
rectly at  least,  to  produce  something  besides  mate- 


rial wealth.  Of  its  character  and  magnitude  we 
will  now  endeavor  to  give  our  readers  some  idea. 

The  village  of  North  Easton,  in  population  and 
prosperity  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  town  to 
which  it  belongs,  is  situated  in  BristoUcounty,  about 
22  miles  from  Boston.  The  natural  scenery  is  pret- 
ty, the  soil  fair,  but  there  is  nothing  specially  at- 
tractive about  the  place,  as  such ;  and  the  editor  of 
'Harper's  Gazetteer  of  the  World"  appears  to  have 
been  lamentably  ignorant  of  its  chief  glory.  That 
reliable  (?,  if  this  is  a  specimen  of  its  accuracy)  work 
speaks  of  saw-mills  and  grist-mills,  without  saying 
a  syllable  about  the  shovel  factory — the  part  of 
Hamlet  left  out  with  a  witness.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
here  is  a  thriving  community,  of  some  2000  souls, 
quite  homogeneous,  comfortable  and  independent — 
made  what  it  is,  with  its  cotlages,  churches,  schools, 
&c.,  almost  entirely  by  the  wise  enterprise,  the  tru- 
ly philanthropic  mechanical  skill  and  business  tal- 
ent of  a  single  "house,"  or  "household,"  perhaps 
we  should  say. 

The  main  building  of  the  factory — called  the 
"Long  Shop" — is  two  stories  high,  525  feet  in 
length,  with  an  L  95  feet  and  an  engine  room  40 
feet,  built  of  stone  obtained  hard  by.  Then  there 
is  another  stone  edifice,  recently  erected,  where  ten 
trip-hammers  are  put  in  operation  by  one  of  the 
finest  steam  engines  (250  horse  power)  we  have 
ever  seen — and  the  same  may  be  said  of  its  rival, 
somewhat  less  in  size,  in  the  "Long  Shop."  Be- 
sides these  main  structures,  there  are  six  hammer 
shops  (all  the  hammer  shops  give  21  trip-ham- 
mers,) one  grinding  shop  with  five  stones,  and  one 
shearing  shop. 

Within  the  "Long  Shop,"  principally,  are  the  va- 
rious machines,  invented  and  arranged  by  Mr. 
Ames,  senior,  and  his  son  Oliver.  These  are  full 
of  interest,  both  on  account  of  their  labor-saving 
value  and  the  nicety  of  their  operations.  Here 
knives  cut  iron  and  steel  plates,  rapidly  and  smooth- 
ly as  Salladin's  scimetar  cut  the  silken  scarf,  dies 
shape  the  blade  with  a  single  pressure,  punches 
pierce  and  counter-sink  holes  for  the  rivets,  groov- 
ed wheels  lay  the  straps  to  the  handles — and  nu- 
merous other  contrivances  perform  numerous  oth- 
er operations,  with  great  rapidity  and  very  perfect- 
ly. A  detail  of  these  contrivances  and  the  work 
done  by  hand  would  be  tedious  and  not  very  intel- 
ligible on  paper ;  the  system  must  be  seen  "in  ac- 
tion" to  be  understood.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  it 
takes  24  different  processes  to  complete  a  first  quali- 
ty cast  steel  shovel.  All  these  processes  are  per- 
formed on  the  premises,  except  the  making  of  the 
handles  ;  these,  of  white  ash,  are  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maine — the  wood  from  the  latter  State 
being  preferable  from  its  closer  grain.  The  advan- 
tage derived  from  machinery  and  the  divison  of  la- 
bor may  be  judged  of,  from  the  fact  that  a  shovel 
is  finished  in  about  one  hour  and  a  quarter ;  and 
300  men  being  employed,  shovels  are  produced  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  every  fifteen  seconds,  or  200 
dozen  a  day  ;  that  is  2400  shovels  in  ten  hours — 
750,000  in  a  year ! 

To  use  an  "Hibernianism,"  one-sixth  of  the  num- 
ber of  shovels  are  spades ;  and  of  shovels  proper 
there  are  seven  diff"erent  qualities — among  which  is 
the  long-handled,  pointed-blade  shovel,  preferred 
by  Californians.  The  stock  used  in  one  year  is  as 
follows : 

Best  Swedish  Iron 900  tons. 

Cast  Steel 400    " 
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Fuel 2000  tons. 

Grindstones 85    " 

Emery 18     " 

Vitriol 5    " 

Glue 3    " 

The  amount  of  sales,  the  last  year,  was  $600,000. 
The  average  price  of  shovels  per  dozen,  is  about 
$10. 

At  this  establishment  are  manufactured  one-third 
of  all  the  shovels,  (six  hundred  dozen  a  day)  made 
in  the  United  States.  So  it  is  the  banner  shop,  fol- 
lowed at  a  considerable  distance  by  about  thirty 
other  shops,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  the 
Rowlands,  at  Philadelphia,  and  Lippincott,  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

The  natural  increase  in  the  demand  for  shovels 
occasioned  by  the  growth  of  the  population,  has 
been  greatly  augmented  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads and  canals,  and  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
mines  in  California  and  Australia.  The  latter  coun- 
try, at  the  present  time,  opens  the  principal  foreign 
markets, — taking  from  five  to  ten  thousand  annual- 
ly. There  is  a  large  exportation,  also,  to  South 
America  and  Canada. 

We  have  headed  this  article  The  American  Shov- 
el, for  two  reasons :  1.  It  is  the  only  shovel  in 
use  at  home,  there  having  been  no  importation  of 
shovels,  of  any  consequence,  for  sale  since  1828 ; 
and  2.  For  the  combination  of  Ughtness  and 
strength,  and,  very  likely,  for  cheapness  also,  it  has 
the  preference  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
Here  then  is  a  decided  victory,  obtained  in  a  com- 
paratively few  years,  by  our  manufacturers ;  and 
for  this  victory  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  fine 
establishment  at  North  Easton. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  its  only  title  to  consid- 
eration and  honor.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  manifest- 
ation of  ability,  of  prudence  and  courage  combined, 
of  a  noble  ambition  or  pride  in  a  useful  enterprise, — 
of  some  of  the  best  features  of  New  England  ener- 
gy, diligence  and  ingenuity ;  and  we  have  taken 
pleasure  in  sketching  the  story  of  its  progress,  from 
its  small  beginnings  and  early  struggles  with  dif- 
ficulty, from  the  time  when  the  venerable  head  of 
the  firm  found  it  far  harder  to  dispose  of  a  few  doz- 
en shovels,  carried  by  himself  in  a  wagon  to  Provi- 
dence, than  to  get  rid  now  of  hundreds  of  dozens, — 
up  to  its  present  prosperous  and  commanding  con- 
dition. 


nexion  with  it  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  Should 
his  life  be  spared  till  he  rounds  off  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  ser^ace,  he  ought  to  have  a  jubilee  and  a  tes- 
timonial ! 

But  besides  the  benevolent  working  of  this  free- 
labor  institution, — where  every  man  who  respects 
himself  may  preserve  his  independence  and  put  the 
wages  of  his  own  toil  into  his  own  pocket, — it  tells 
also  of  social  advancement.  You  may  despise  a 
single  shovel,  but  when  you  reflect  that  more  than 
two  millions  of  shovels  are  demanded  annually, 
from  the  makers  in  the  United  States  alone,  the 
shovel,  we  submit,  becomes  amazingly  significant. 
You  may  look  at  it  in  the  hands  of  a  coal-heaver, 
and  read  on  its  blackened  surface  a  story  of  doings 
as  wonderful,  and  almost  as  magical,  as  those  re- 
corded of  Aladdin's  lamp.  We  have  not  room  to 
recite  the  merest  fragment  of  the  tale.  But  who- 
soever will  number  up  all  the  kingdoms  that  con- 
tribute, all  the  sciences  and  arts  that  in  these  modern 
times  go  to  the  making  of  a  shovel,  and  thea  medi- 
tate on  the  important  part  the  shovel  has  played, 
and  is  still  playing,  in  road-building  and  internal 
improvements,  in  that  digging  for  gold,  which,  per- 
chance, saved  the  commercial  world  from  a  gener- 
al bankruptcy,  and  now  so  largely  affects  trade  the 
globe  over — whosoever  will  do  this,  as  it  may  be 
done,  will  find  the  shovel  growing  in  his  imagina- 
tion into  a  thing  of  might  and  meaning,  and  the 
shovel-maker  claiming  hie  respect  as  a  benefactor 
of  mankind. — Travtlkr. 


THE  HAIK  SKAKE. 

This  singular  species  of  "animated  nature,"  so 
readily  explained  by  every  country  child,  as  the 
simple  metamorphosis  of  a  horse-hair  that  chanced 
to  fall  into  water,  is  an  unsolved  enigma  with  natu- 
ralists. Science  has  not  satisfactorily  determined 
either  the  origin  or  the  modes  of  existence  of  these 
animals.  In  reply  to  inquiries  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  who  found  hair  snakes  in 
a  pan  of  milk,  Mr.  Justus  Gage,  of  that  State,  fur- 
nishes a  very  interesting  account  of  his  experiments 
and  observations.     He  is  satisfied  of  the  fact  that 
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resembling  the  fibrous  root  of  some  vegetable. 
When  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass,  the  hair 
snake  presents  an  almost  exact  resemblance  to  the 
lamprey  eel. 

A  lady  of  our  acquaintance  found  a  hair  snake  in 
her  teakettle,  one  morning,  a  few  years  since.  It 
had  been  standing  where  a  cricket  might  have 
crawled  in  by  the  spout ;  but  she  is  hardly  willing  to 
give  up  the  theory  of  her  girlhood,  that  it  was  a 
viviSed  horse-hair. 


For  the  Nezc  England  Fanner. 

POISOHmG  WITH  LEAD. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  is  no 
new  question,  and  it  has  meaning.  Doctors  have 
not  always  agreed;  doctors  in  law,  medicine,  or 
theology.  Nor  are  they  agreed  even  now  ;  happy 
is  it  when  they  can  agree  to  differ.  I  am  not  aware, 
however,  that  doctors  of  medicine — to  whom  the 
above  inquiry  is  most  frequently  applied — have 
more  points  of  disagreement  than  doctors  of  theol- 
ogy. 

On  one  point,  however,  if  on  no  other,  medical 
men  of  all  schools  are  very  nearly  agreed.  I  refer 
to  the  efiects  of  lead ;  or,  as  the  chemists  say,  had 
salts,  when  introduced  into  the  human  system. — 
No  one,  at  the  present  day,  will  deny  that  these 
salts  are  always,  at  best,  unsafe  ;  especially  to  tliose 
who  are,  from  any  reason  whatever,  more  or  less  en- 
feebled. The  diseases  to  which  they  peculiarly 
dispose  a  person  are  colic  and  paralysis. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  this  species  of 
poisoning  occurred  somewhat  recently  at  West 
Newton.  A  full  statement  of  the  facts  cannot  but 
be  instructive,  and  serve  lo  aid  in  putting  the  pub- 
lic on  their  guard  against  a  result,  which,  in  one 
form  and  degree  or  another,  is  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence ;  and  is  sometimes  fatal. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Hallett,  about  thirtj-four  years  of 
age,  of  excellent  constitution  and  good  general  hab- 
its, was,  in  the  autumn  of  185o,  afflicted  several  weeks 
with  typhoid  fever ;  and  after  partial  recovery,  ex- 
perienced one  or  two  relapses.  About  the  time  of 
his  first  recovery  he  removed  with  his  family  into  a 
new,  or  newly  repaired  building,  where  the  water 
intended  to  be  used  by  the  family,  and  otherwise 
excellent,  was  brought  about  sixty  feet  through 
lead  pipe. 

During  much  of  the  time  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  severely  afflicted  with  colic,  which  at  times 
became  very  severe  and  unendurable.  Although, 
however,  it  in  some  good  measure  passed  away ; 
but  left  behind  a  most  troublesome  and  unmanage- 
able costiveness.  Late  in  August,  he  began  to  be 
affected  with  paralysis,  first  in  his  hands,  and  af- 
terwards in  his  feet  and  lower  limbs.  Both  at  length 
became  so  useless  that  he  could  neither  raise  the 
former  to  his  head,  nor  bear  a  pound's  weight  on 
the  latter.  There  was  also  great  insensibility  about 
the  hips  and  abdominal  region,  both  externally 
and  internally,  with  an  entire  loss  of  sensation  in 
his  lower  limbs,  and  a  continuance  of  the  costive- 
ness. 

About  the  first  of  the  present  month,  November. 
Dr.  Brown,  of  West  Newton,  and  Dr.  Hosmer,  of 
Watertown,  under  the  full  conviction  that  the  use 
of  lead  had  something  to  do  in  the  case,  advised 
him  to  repair  at  once  to  an  "Electro-Chemical  Es- 


tablishment." lie  was  accordingly  brought  to  this 
city,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  Silas 
Brown,  and  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  his  associate,  at 
their  Electro-Chemical  and  Hygienic  Institute,  No. 
20,  La  Grange  Place,  where  he  remained  three 
weeks. 

The  examination  of  Drs.  Brown  and  Alcott,  as 
well  as  an  examination  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke,  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  in  Harvard  Medical  Col- 
lege, confirmed  the  suspicions  of  Drs.  Brown  and 
Hosmer,  as  did  also  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  well  from  which  Capt.  Hallett  had 
drank,  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  the  city  assayist.  The 
latter  pronounced  it  to  be  so  much  impregnated 
with  lead  salts,  as  to  be  unfit  for  culinary  use. 

The  first  bath,  which  was  taken  at  La  Grange 
Place,  so  hx  restored  Capt.  H.  to  the  use  of  his 
lim.bs  that  he  could  not  only  raise  his  hands,  but 
could  actually  walk  from  the  bath  to  his  bed,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  Another  bath  two 
days  afterward,  accompanied  by  a  rigid  diet,  almost 
gave  him  the  full  use  of  his  limbs  again ;  and  he 
was  forthwith  walking  about  the  house ;  and  during 
the  third  week  of  his  remaining  there,  he  could 
help  himself,  and  even  walk  about  the  city  with 
a  good  deal  of  energy. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  within  a  few 
hours  after  receiving  the  first  bath,  his  costiveness, 
which  had  been  troublesome  for  years,  and  so  ex- 
ceedingly obstinate  for  more  than  one  year,  as  to 
yield  only  to  medicine,  entirely  left  him,  and  a  reg- 
ular daily  movement  has  been  as  certain  as  the  re- 
currence of  day  and  night,  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  He  left  this  city  for  Yarmouth  on  a  visit 
to  his  friends,  on  the  22d.  There  will  probabty  be 
no  want  of  good  cheer  in  the  festivities  of  the  27th, 
so  far  as  the  circle  of  friends  to  which  Capt.  Hal- 
lett belongs  is  concerned.  A  more  sudden  and 
unexpected  recovery,  under  circumstances  so  try- 
ing, has  seldom  been  known  ;  and  calls,  if  aught 
can  do  it,  for  the  most  devout  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness, w.  A.  A. 


For  the  JNew  England  Farmer. 

FARM  IMPLEMEHTS. 

Having  read  the  remarks  of  farmers  and  others 
at  different  times  in  your  journal,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  something  more  should  be  said 
about  the  plow.  Some  one,  I  observe,  thinks  there 
has  not  been  much  improvement  in  the  plow, 
though  there  has  been  many  changes.  I  think 
there  is  much  gain  for  the  last  twenty  years  or 
more,  in  the  material  of  which  the  plow  is  made, 
but  in  the  shape  something  more  is  needed.  Near- 
ly or  quite  forty  years  ago,  my  father  planned  a 
plow  that  would  run  up  and  down  the  side  of  a 
strip  of  land,  that  was  twenty-five  rods  in  length 
and  keep  its  proper  position  around  the  end,  with- 
oui  any  person  to  hold  it.  The  beam  Avas  of  con- 
venient length,  the  mould-board  was  comparative- 
ly long,  the  plow  itself  was  very  narrow,  the  han- 
dle much  shorter  than  those  of  the  present  day, 
and  though  almost  entirely  made  of  wood — the 
mould-board  being  wood,  covered  with  strips  of 
old  iron — yet  it  performed  its  work  beautifully, 
laping  the  furrows  as  level  as  the  planks  of  a  barn- 
floor  ;  and  required  but  a  moderate  share  of 
strength  to  draw  it.  In  those  days  we  had  no 
wheel,  no  cattle,  no  centre-draft  rod,  none  of  tlie 
numerous  fixing  of  the  present  day,  but  in  their 
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stead,  we  had  the  old  fashioned  foot,  made  by  cut- 
ting off  one  hole  of  a  fence  post  and  applying  that 
to  gauge  the  depth.  Then  there  was  an  ear  on 
the  side  of  the  beam  to  hitch  to. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  suggest  that  we  should 
as  soon  as  possible,  bring  about  a  reform  in  the 
construction  of  farm  implements.  The  plow,  the 
hoe,  the  sythe,  the  axe,  and  many  other  tools  need 
attention.  The  mechanic  who  manufacture  these 
articles,  should  know  how  to  use  them,  and  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted,  can  they  do  any 
better  than  to  make  inquiry  of  those  that  are  ex- 
perienced in  using  farm  implements  and  occasion- 
ally taking  lessons  in  the  practical  part  of  farming  ? 
"With  the  right  implements,  and  knowing  how  to 
use  them,  I  believe  that  a  saving  of  twenty  per 
cent,  may  be  made  in  the  production  of  our  main 
crops.  A  good  plow  makes  a  saving  in  strength, 
in  time,  and  also  in  doing  the  work  perfectly.  A 
good  hoe  saves  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  Such 
scythes  as  were  to  be  found  forty  years  ago  V\'ere 
superior  to  a  majority  of  those  to  be  found  now; 
whilst  the  axe  might  be  so  improved  as  to  lessen 
the  labor  at  least  forty  per  cent. 

I  am  glad  that  discussions  on  agriculture  arc  be- 
ing had  in  all  directions,  and  that  the  time  is  has- 
tening on,  when  it  shall  receive  the  honor  due  it, 
and  when  it  shall  be  as  profitable  as  other  call- 
ings ;  when  we  can  raise  our  grain  as  cheap,  and 
as  I  believe  we  may,  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  to 
buy  it.  R.  Mansfield. 

JS/'eedkam,  1856. 


FREE  ACIDS  m  SOILS. 

Some  months  since  we  gave  an  article  on  this 
subject,  in  which  we  pretty  strongly  expressed  our 
views  in  relation  to  it,  and  which  we  find  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  American  Farmer,  published  at  Balti- 
more, does  not  agree  with.  This  paper  is  one  of 
tiie  most  crftical  and  able  of  the  agricultural  jour- 


with  a  growth  of  "sorrel,"  now  in  full  bloom.  There 
they  stand,  the  sorrel  showing  to  the  line  the  ground 
which  was  broken  up  the  past  season,  and  the  white 
clover  and  Timothy  turf  along  side,  showing  as  dis- 
tinctly that  the  lurking  enemy  has  no  power  to 
hurt  them. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  is  a  lot  of  fifteen  acres 
of  clover,  which  has  just  been  harvested,  and  which 
justifies  fully  the  remark  of  the  worthy  manager 
who  superintended!  it,  that  he  "don't  reckon  clover 
ever  grows  much  heavier  than  that."  Take  the 
lot  through,  it  was  a  specimen  of  luxuriant  growth 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  surpassed. 
Now,  as  we  have  said,  we  know  that  every  foot  of 
this  ground,  if  merely  plowed  and  let  alone,  would 
produce  "sorrel"  luxuriantly.  If  the  "sorrel"  in- 
dicates a  "free  acid,"  and  the  "free  acid"  is  "an  in- 
superable barrier  to  successful  culture,"  how  could 
such  a  crop  of  clover  grow  ?  But  mark,  the  clo- 
ver is  classed  in  the  books  as  a  lime  plant ;  that  is, 
one  of  a  class  of  plants  to  which  an  abundance  of 
lime  is  essential.  But  acid  plants  and  "free  acids" 
show  a  deficiency  of  lime;  then  ivhere  did  such  a 
crop  of  clover  get  its  supply  of  lime  ? 

But  there  were  exceptions  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  this  crop  of  clover:  on  a  stony  knoll  where 
there  was  little  depth  of  soil,  the  clover  failed  and 
the  sorrel  had  possession.  On  the  spots  upon  which 
the  grain  was  shocked  and  the  clover  smothered 
out,  the  sorrel  appeared.  At  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
where  the  plow  and  the  hoe  failed  of  a  thorough 
cultivation,  sorrel  abounded.  On  a  spot  where  the 
water  failed  to  get  easily  away,  and  a  portion  of  the 
clover  was  winter-killed,  there  the  sorrel  grew. 

It  grew  every  where  in  the  absence  of  the  clover, 
it  grew  no  where  v,'hen  the  clover  flourished. — 
Wherever  the  clover  failed,  it  M'as  readily  account- 
ed for  by  an  accidental  cause,  entirely  independent 
of  the  "sorrel"  or  the  "acid,"  and  notwithstanding 
the  universal  prevalence  of  this  same  condition,  the 
clover  failed  no  where  when  the  other  necessary 
conditions  were  present,  viz  :  thorough  cultivation, 
and  a  freedom  from  accidental  obstructions.     It  is 
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but  because  there  is  a  real  deficiency  which  experi- 
ence testifies  to. 

But  an  aT)plication  of  lime  may  be  useful,  when 
it  is  not  necessary.  In  the  writer's  experience  he 
finds  that  his  soil  contains  quite  lime  enough  for  the 
purpose  of /e«rfwg"  all  plants.  But  the  action  of 
lime  goes  beyond  the  mere  supply  of  that  which 
goes  into  the  plant  consumption.  It  has  a  power- 
ful agency  in  decomposition,  and  in  preparing  oth- 
er material  for  use.  And  the  question  here  aris- 
es,— how  far  it  may  be  useful  for  this  purpose,  and 
what  expense  would  be  justified  in  procuring  it? 
He  has  thus  far  found  it  unnecessary  for  this  ])ur- 
pose,  on  his  land,  and  not  likely  to  justify  any  ex- 
pense. He  finds  the  "sorrel"  perfectly  under  the 
control  of  adive,  thoiwgh  euJtwation,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  he  finds  a  deep,  thorough  and  cleans- 
ing cultivation  produces  that  condition  of  soil, 
which  fits  it  for  the  growth  of  clover,  wheat,  <tc., 
to  which  the  "sorrel,"  under  such  circumstances,  al- 
ways gives  way.  For  him,  therefore,  and  for  such 
soils  as  his,  lime  is  not  necessary  as  the  food  of 
plants,  because  the  natural  supply  is  sufficient,  and 
its  agency  in  decomposition,  &c.,  would  not  pay  the 
cost  of  the  application.  He  finds  a  more  economi- 
cal agpncy  in  the  use  of  the  plow  and  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  what  is  true  for 
some  soils  and  some  circumstances  is  true  for  all ; 
a  sufficiency  of  lime  for  the  supi)ly  of  the  plant 
food  must  be  present,  cither  naturally  or  by  appli- 
cation, in  all  productive  soils  ;  and  the  projiriety  of 
the  application  for  other  purposes  must  depend  up- 
on circumstances,  of  which  every  man  must  judge 
for  himself.  There  are  regions  of  country  where 
the  eft'ect  is  so  striking,  that  no  one  can  hesitate  to 
use  it  at  almost  any  cost.  In  other  sections  the 
good  efiect  is  less  apparent,  yet  a  le?s  price  may 
amply  justify  its  use.  In  other  sections,  again, 
while  it  may  not  be  without  good  effect  in  prepar- 
ing the  food  of  plants,  yet  if  this  same  action  is 
brought  about  by  ordinary  methods  of  tillage,  and 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  his  labor  and  ex- 
j>ense  are  lost.  In  this,  as  in  every  question  of  prac- 
tice, let  the  farmer  learn  to  exercise  soimd  discre- 
tion, untrammelled  by  fashionable  theories.  Let 
each  man,  while  he  makes  himself  acquainted  with 
the  best  opinions  of  others,  make  careful  note  and 
observation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is 
operating,  and  guide  his  own  action  by  his  own 
judgment. 

To  Preserve  Vegetables  through  the  "Win- 
ter.— Potatoes. — If  it  is  desired  to  have  potatoes 
in  the  spring  as  fresh  and  mealy  as  in  October,  they 
must  be  preserved  by  making  a  layer  of  potatoes, 
then  of  dirt,  filling  all  the  crevices,  and  so  alter- 
nately until  you  have  secured  them  all.  If  you  will 
try  this  for  once,  you  will  ever  after  adopt  it  as  the 
best  method  of  keeping  potatoes  fresh  and  good. 
The  idea  of  tumbling  potatoes  into  a  cellar  where 
the  mercury  ranges  from  45  to  GO^,  and  expect  to 
have  them  fresh  and  good,  is  not  a  correct  one. — 
Potatoes  grow  in  the  dirt  and  are  best  preserved  in 
it.  But  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips  and  rutabagas 
are  also  much  better  kept  by  packing  them  in  dirt. 
The  dirt  for  potatoes  and  other  roots  and  tubers 
should  be  about  as  moist  as  is  needed  to  grow  them 
to  advantage,  and  if  sandy  in  its  composition,  so 
much  the  better. — Michigan  Farmer. 


A  HINT  FROM  UNDER  THE  WALL. 

On  passing  a  large  field  early  in  April,  we  no- 
ticed two  or  three  men  plowing  sward  ground. 
Large  old  apple  trees  were  scattered  over  the  field, 
and  as  the  weather  was  too  warm  to  keep  the  team 
constantly  in  motion,  while  it  was  cooling  and  re- 
covering breath,  the  men  employed  themselves  in 
pruning  the  dead  limbs  and  suckers  from  the  trees, 
and  conveying  them  to  the  wall,  threw  them 
against  it  on  the  side  next  to  the  road!  The 
white  birches,  alders,  blackberry  canes,  and  other 
shrubs  that  had  grown  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  en- 
trenched upon  the  "rights  of  the  road,"  had  also 
been  cut  down  by  the  highway  surveyor  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  thrown  there  too.  This  collection,  to- 
gether with  the  smaller  weeds,  furze,  &c.,  which  had 
been  collecting  for  years,  formed  a  combustible 
mass  which  would  undoubtedly  afford  the  boys  some 
fun  to  burn. 

The  field  in  due  time  was  plowed — the  soil  look- 
ed thin,  cold  and  hungry,  and  as  though  it  needed  ma- 
nure, and  half  a  pound  of  potash  per  rod,  to  warm 
it  into  active  life.  Towards  the  close  of  April,  pass- 
ing the  field  again,  we  found  the  wall  black  with 
smoke ;  the  old  apple  tree  limbs  and  birches,  briars, 
alders  and  weeds  were  gone — the  flames  had  not 
only  licked  these  up  clean,  but  the  dead  leaves  and 
thin  sod  were  also  consumed,  leaving  their  ashes 
an  inch  deep  among  the  stones  which  skirted  the 
now  blackened  and  barren  wall.  We  frequently 
saw  the  newly-plowed  field  during  the  summer  and 
autumnal  months,  and  the  crop  it  produced  was  in 
keeping  with  the  appearances  of  the  soil  in  spring. 

But  w!  at  of  under  the  icall9  Ah!  there  was  a 
magnificent  hint !  If  all  the  appliances  of  art  had 
urged  the  growth  it  could  scarcely  have  been  great- 
er. The  brakes  and  ferns  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  forcing  house  ;  the  blackberry  and  raspber- 
ry canes  found  support  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
!  looked  tauntingly  over  into  the  hungry  field  below, 
while  the  young  birches  were  crowding  each  other 
for  more  room !  It  was  really  a  "quickset  hedge" 
into  which  one  would  be  reluctantly  thrown. 

But  it  had  its  compensations, — for  when  age  and 
frost  had  touched  the  leaves  of  the  other  plants, 
and  they  had  trembled  and  fallen  to  the  ground, 
the  modest  and  beautiful  aster,  that  gem  of  the 
woods  which  Bryant  has  immortalized  in  his  "Death 
of  the  Flowers,"  was  reveakd,  with  its  delicate 
blue  and  purple  and  white  flowers,  to  gladden  the 
eye  of  the  traveller,  and  compensate  him  somewhat 
for  his  unpleasant  reflections  upon  the  mal-practice 
in  farming  which  he  is  obliged  to  see. 

The  plowmen  in  the  latter  part  of  October  might 
have  indulged  in  the  following  dialogue — we  hope 
they  did.  {Leaning  on  the  ivall,)  "I  say.  Josh, 
didn't  we  burn  this  over  last  spring, —  or  was  it  the 
spring  before  ?'' 
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"It  was  last  spring,"  says  Josh,  coming  up  and 
leaning  on  the  wall  too ;  "I  remember  it,  because 
we  were  lugging  out  the  apple  tree  limbs  when 
that  man  went  along  who  looked  at  us  as  though 
we  owed  him  something." 

"Well,  I  never  see  things  grow  as  these  have  in 
one  year  afore.  If  our  corn  had  growed  like  this, 
we  should  have  had  some,  I  guess.  Wonder  what 
the  reason  is  ?" 

"Don't  know,"  said  Josh,  "the  sun  comes  here 
terrible  hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  perhaps  it's 
that ;  the  papers  say  ashes  make  things  grow,  but 
I  never  believed  it.  I  guess  it's  got  the  wash  of  the 
road." 

"No  it  hasn't,"  said  Ben,  "it  is  a  good  deal  high- 
er here  than  the  road  itself,— it  must  be  the  ashes, 
and  if  I  live  till  spring,  1  mean  to  buy  some  and 

try  it." 

And  so  the  corn  was  loaded  without  much  labor, 
for  it  was  not  heavy  to  handle,  and  the  harvesters 
v.'ent  home. 

Well,  we  hope  the  hint  they  got  from  under  the 
wall  will  be  wrought  into  good  works,  and  produce 
to  them  abundantly.  But  will  they,  and  their 
neighbors,  in  the  mean  time,  gather  the  ap- 
ple tree  and  all  other  brush  and  rubbish,  and  burn 
U  carefully  xmder  the  icall  ? 


For  tha  New  England  Farmer. 


CABBAGES  vs.  ONIOKS. 


Mr.  Editor  :— When  I  have  read  recently,  the 
hi^-'h-wrought  panegyrics  on  underdraining,  by 
your  intelligent  and  agreeable  correspondent  from 
Exeter,  I  have  been  disposed  to  think  that  he  al- 
lowed his  fancy  to  lead  captive  his  judgment;  not- 
withstanding it  may  be  his  peculiar  province  to 
judge  without  exaggeration.  But  a  fad  has  lately 
"come  to  my  knowledge,  quite  as  extraordmary  as 
<,nv  of  the  benefits  he  has  ever  witnessed.     A  tar- 


For  the  A'eio  Hngland  Farmer. 

AUTUMN  GLEANINGS.^ 

BY   SUSIE   SUMIIERFIELD. 

Autumn  is  the  season  when  the  farmer,  the  mat- 
ron and  the  nimble  maiden  make  gleanings  from 
the  abundance  which  "Dame  Nature"  pours  upon 
them,  where  they  design,  sow,  plant  and  reap_  m 
accordance  with  "her  laws,  and  where  her  require- 
ments are  satisfied.  Golden  sheaves  of  corn  are 
o-arnered ;  mealy  potatoes  are  housed ;  yellow  pump- 
fdns  are  heaped  in  convenient  places,  ready  for 
"old  Brindle,"  that  her  butter  may  catch  their 
glowing  tinge  ;  juicy  ajiples  are  carefully  gathered, 
and  all  are  busy  and  happy  in  the  midst  of  abun- 

fl  flTl  C  P 

I,  too,  have  been  gleaning ;  and  O  !  such  an  au- 
tumnal gleaning  have  I  enjoyed,  that  there  seemeth 
nought  but  a  s])irit  of  praise  "to  God  for  his  bene- 
fits unto  the  children  of  men,"  inspirmg  all  withm 
the  chambers  of  imagery.     I  would  tell  all  the  tar- 
mers,  and  those  of  their   home-circles,  what  has 
been  my  success  and  enjoyment.     Pause  ye,  then, 
in  your  life  labors,  and  let  me  tell  you  what  a  nov- 
el  harvest   I   have  secured,  and  what  a  discovery 
I've  made,  during  these  "mid-October  days.      It  is 
that  pros;ress,  ckmtion,  and  success  have  beconae 
'matters  of  certainty  to  the  persevenng,  energetic 
New  England  farmer.     Though   many   have   lett 
Eastern   homes,  to  seek  an  abode  in  the  ^'famous 
West,"  where,  it  is  rumored,  that  a  Genu  dwells, 
who   is   ever  ready  to  enrich  each  sojourner  with 
great  wealth— yet  "it  is  proved   that  such  can  be 
gained  upon  our  own  styled,  sterile  soil.     Ihere- 
fore,  I  say,  progress  is  united  with  agricultural  pur- 
suits     Science  has  decided  that  compounded  com- 
posts   will    enrich    the    soil.      Mechanical    inge- 
nuity has  planned  and  perfected  farm-implements, 
which  enable  farmers  to  perform  hard  labor  with- 
out any  rheumatic  results.    Experiment  has  proved 
that  bo<^  meadows  may  be  drained,  and  transformed 
into  prolific  fields,  all  which  proves  farming  to  be 
progressive.     Farmers  can  and   do  become  rich, 
without  resorting  to  the  West. 

There  is  much  to  encourage  the  farmer  at  tms 


day,  compared  with  what  there  was,  in  times  past. 
Aftpr  the  serine  nlanting  and  sowing,  the  sumnaer  s 
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•when  I  participated  in  such  festivities  were  pecu- 
liarly delightful.  Many  and  happy  were  the  human 
beings  that  convened  together  on  those  days.  I 
will  not  tell  you  of  the  numerous  articles  in  the  ag- 
ricultural hall,  save  thai  it  was  fragrant  with  flow- 
ers and  fruit,  stored  with  the  substantialities  of  life, 
and  graced  with  the  productions  of  art.  But  1 
must  tell  you  that  I  saw  a  ])art  of  the  old  "frigate 
Constitution,"  and  an  old  iron  kettle  filled,  with 
beans,  there.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to  inquire 
"why  the  kettle  was  upon  exhibition  ?"  1  learned 
that  it  was  a  veritable  kettle,  which  came  over  in 
the  Mayflower,  with  our  pilgrim  fathers.  After 
this  explanation,  I  thought  how  appropriately  it 
belonged  in  that  agricultural  hall.  Thought  and 
fancy  took  me  back  to  the  time  when  the  primeval 
forest  had  never  echoed  to  the  woodman's  axe,  and 
when  bean  porridge  was  ail  the  vogue.  It  im- 
pressed me  of  the  fact,  that  farming  has  been,  and 
IS  now,  a  progressive  pursuit ;  for,  methought  that 
the  pod-augur,  the  clumsy  plow,  the  clattering  and 
jolting  wagon,  in  contrast  with  the  mowing-ma- 
chines, the  patented  plow  and  planter,  and  with  the 
elegant  vehicles  then  surrounding  me,  proved  it  to 
be  thus. 

After  the  various  exhibitions  of  the  two  days  of 
festivities,  a  band  of  noble,  sterling  men,  repaired 
to  the  village  church,  to  listen  to  an  address  from 
a  professor.  The  place,  and  the  presence  of  gifted 
minds,  made  us  feel  as  if  science  and  agriculture 
were  shaking  hands  more  cordially  than  ever  be- 
fore ;  and  I  said,  "surely,  the  farmer  knows  to-day 
that  agriculture  is  elevated  over  former  times.  Af- 
ter the  exercises  in  the  church,  the  orator,  divines, 
professional  men,  and  the  farmers,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  repaired  to  a  hall  to  partake  of  a 
bountiful  repast,  ])repared  by  "mine  host"  of  the 
"American  House."  Though  men  and  women  with 
farmer  appetites  sat  at  the  board,  all  were  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  the  luxuries  of  the  table. — 
Then  came  the  flow  of  wit, the  revealings  of  educat- 
ed minds  and  wise  heads,  and  the  statement  of 
statistical  facts,  which  I  verily  believe  made  every 
one  go  away  with  new  confidence  in  the  union  of 
our  republic,  in  the  strength  of  our  State,  and  in 
their  own  individual  ability.  When  it  was  asked 
"if  the  farmers  would  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  speaker  of  the  day,"  it  was  responded  to  by 
such  an  "aye,"  as  I  am  sure  went  way  down  into 
the  heai't  of  the  orator ;  while  the  ladies  looked 
thanks  from  bright  eyes  unto  him.  Yes !  ladies 
were  sprinkled  amongst  that  body  of  men,  and 
looked  just  as  appropriate  there  as  dahlias,  roses 
and  blossoms  do,  in  the  midst  of  herbage  and  foli 
age.  And  I  believe  ladies  should  be  at  such  places, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  closer  sympatiiy  with 
their  husband's  and  father's  business.  The  motto, 
"We  are  one,"  was  prettily  fabricated  of  evergreens, 
and  placed  in  a  prominent  position  ;  which  again 
assured  me  that  I  might  justly  say,  that  progress, 
elevation  and  success  were  the  future  glories  of  an 
agricultural  life  ;  since  such  a  sentiment,  in  such 
an  assembly,  had  truly  been  disseminated  and  act- 
ed upon. 

We  knew  how  the  editor  of  the  JSTew  England 
Farmer  would  respond  to  such  a  sentiment,  as  he 
felt  his  sympathies  for  the  farmer  glowing  within 
his  soul,  and  we  wished  him  there  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  our  mountain  scenery,  the  smiles  of  an 
October  sun,  and  the  peculiar  interest  and  harmo- 
ny of.  the  whole.     But  we  knew,  too,  that  he  was 


acting  his  part  in  some  different  sphere ;  and  so 
we  could  only  offer  up  silent  ejaculations  for  his 
abundant  success.  As  right  approached,  the  far- 
mers' festival  closed ;  animate  beings  wended  their 
way  liomeward  ;  inanimate  nature  was  yet  flashing 
in  beauty  and  brilliancy  as  I,  too,  returned  from 
my  autumnal  gleaning.  The  embroidery  upon  na- 
ture's autumn  mantle  was  gorgeous  to  the  eye, 
while  the  heart  was  filled  with  better,  more  earnest 
thought,  and  with  deeper  convictions  of  the  impor- 
tant part  which  the  agriculturist  takes  in  life's  busy 
scenes.  Progress,  elevation  and  success  should  be 
his  watch-words,  while  zeal  and  perseverance  should 
characterize  his  eff'orts  and  undertakings.  The 
harvest  moon  came  \\y>  to  sail  midst  silver  clouds 
and  heavenly  azure,  and  lent  a  soothing  charm  to 
nature  and  our  own  soul.  I  thought  of  the  turmoil 
of  a  city  Hfe,  compared  with  a  farmer's  life  of  calm- 
ness and  independence,  and  wondered  why  so 
much  disquietude  expressed  by  our  New  England 
farmers.  That  night  I  sat  in  the  silvery  moon- 
beams, and  could  only  feel  to  "praise  God  for  his 
benefits  unto  the  children  of  men." 

Thus  ended  my  day's  gleaning.  Perchance  I 
may  go  gleaning  again  upon  some  future  day,  and 
perhaps  you,  dear  reader,  may  then  hear  of  my  suc- 
cess, s.  s. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CABBAGES. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the 
magnificent  crops  of  cabbages,  grown  on  the  south- 
erly border  of  Essex  county,  with  the  aid  of  the  fer- 
tilizing substances  collected  from  the  neighboring 
cities,  and  from  the  beaches  along  shore.  Tf  I  do 
not  mistake,  $400  and  more  has  been  received  for 
the  produce  of  single  acres  the  present  season. 
When  we  take  into  view,  that  but  little  time  and 
no  peculiar  skill  is  required  in  the  growing  of  this 
crop,  and  that  it  is  as  certain  as  any  other  crop,  I 
know  of  no  culture  that  returns  a  better  reward  for 
the  labor  bestowed.  I  have  known  a  single  acre 
to  yield  60  tons  of  cabbages  the  present  season. 
What  is  there  that  can  be  planted  that  will  yield 
more  ?  Will  it  be  said  there  is  no  demand  for  so 
many  cabbages  ?  I  have  never  known  the  lime 
when  all  that  were  carried  into  the  market  would 
not  sell  at  a  fair  price,  from  a  half  to  a  cent  per 
pound.  What  better  article  can  be  grown  for  the 
feeding  of  stock  ?  I  remember  to  have  heard  on  i 
of  the  best  experienced  farmers  in  Essex  say  it  was 
the  cheapest  article  that  could  be  grown  for  the 
feeding  of  milk  cows.  Will  it  be  said  in  relation 
to  cabbages,  as  it  is  said  in  relation  to  turnips,  that 
the  milk  of  animals  thus  fed  will  taste  of  the  feed  ? 
A  little  care  as  to  the  time  of  giving  the  feed  will 
obviate  this  objection.  Who  will  argue  that  farm- 
ing is  not  profitable,  when  the  culture  of  a  single 
acre  with  cabbage  will  yield  a  net  profit  of  more 
than  $200.  * 

November  22d,  1856. 


V.\LUABLE  Receipt. — Mr.  A.  Bronson,  of  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  says  from  fifteen  years'  experience,  he 
finds  that  Indian  meal  poultice  covered  over  with 
young  hyson  tea  softened  with  hot  water,  and  laid 
over  burns  and  frozen  flesh,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne, 
will  relieve  the  pain  in  five  minutes.  If  blisters 
have  not  arisen  before,  they  will  not  after  it  is  put  on, 
and  one  poultice  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 
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"PLOW  DEEP  TO  FIND  THE  GOLD." 

[The  following  song  we  rememberliaving  seen  in  an  English 
journal  some  years  since,  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time.— Ed.  O.  Cclt.] 

Plow  i!eep  to  find  the  gold,  my  boys  I 

Plow  deep  to  find  the  gold  ! 
The  earth  has  treasures  in  her  breast 

Unmeasured  and  untold. 

Clothe  the  mountain  tops  with  trees, 

The  sides  with  waving  grain  ; 
TVhy  bring  over  stormy  seas 

What  here  we  may  obtain .'' 

Oh,  Britain  need  not  bring  her  bread 

From  countries  new  or  old. 
Would  she  but  give  the  plowshare  speed 

And  depth  to  find  the  gold  I 

Earth  is  grateful  to  her  sons 

For  all  their  care  and  toil ; 
Nothing  yields  such  large  returns 

As  drained  and  deepened  soil. 

Science  lend  thy  kindly  aid, 

Her  riches  to  unfold ; 
Moved  by  the  plow  or  moved  by  spade, 

Stir  deep  to  find  the  gold. 

Dig  deep  to  find  the  gold,  my  boys  ! 

Dig  deep  to  find  the  gold'! 
The  earth  hath  treasures  in  her  breast, 

Unmeasured  and  untold. 


EGSES  IN  THE  WIHTEE. 

All  roses  will  grow  and  flower  well  out  of  doors, 
in  the  summer  months ;  but  many  cannot  with- 
stand the  severity  of  our  winters.  Some  are  only 
injured  in  their  upper  branches,  as  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals ;  while  others,  like  the  Tea  and  China  roses, 
are  in  general  entirely  destroyed.  Some  of  the 
China  varieties  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Roses  can  easily  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
for  garden  culture — the  first  including  those  that 
bear  their  flowers  on  the  wood  of  the  current  year, 
Of  this  class  are  all  the  ever-blooming  varieties, 
The  killing  of  the  preceding  year's  wood,  does  not 
injure  the  blooming  of  this  class,  but  in  many  cases 
acts  as  a  sort  of  natural  pruning,  that  is  more  ben 
eficial  than  otherwise.  The  second  class  always 
produce  their  blossoms  on  wood  ripened  during  the 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

now   TO   MAKE  HEXS  LAY. 

AVill  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  is 
the  best  course  to  pursue,  in  order  to  make  hens 
lay  during  the  winter  ?  G.  vv. 

Worcesler,  JVov.  24,  ISoG. 

Remarks. — Provide  them  a  warm,  light,  diy 
place  and  not  crowded.  Give  them  easy  access  to 
clean  water,  and  a  variety  of  food,  such  as  corn, 
corn  and  cob  meal,  into  which  are  stirred  a  few 
scraps,  with  boiling  water  in  cold  weather,  togeth- 
er with  boiled  potatoes,  pounded  oyster  or  clam 
shells,  gravel,  pounded  dry  bones  and  oats,  barley  or 
wheat,  if  convenient.  But  the  corn,  cob  meal,  po- 
tatoes and  scraps  are  the  chief  items. 

Under  such  treatment,  we  have  never  known  any 
breed  of  hens  that  did  not  lay  liberally. 

now   SHALL   "WE   CLEAN   PICTLTIES  ? 

Dear  Sir  : — I  think  you  would  do  a  kindness 
to  many  of  your  subscribers,  would  you  give  them 
a  safe  and  economical  method  for  cleansing  engrav- 
ings, but  more  especially  oil  paintings.  This  seems 
a  somewhat  odd  request  to  an  agricultural  paper, 
but  I  gather  from  its  tone  that  you  are  desirous  to 
meet  the  wants  of  your  subscribers  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  original  tone  of  your  paper.  At 
the  risk  of  being  a  little  tedious,  let  me  explain  how 
my  request  is  in  any  wise  a  proper  one. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  a  picture  is  a  pleasant 
thing  in  a  house — it  recalls  a  friend,  or  a  favorite 
scene,  or  revives  a  dormant  association,  etc.,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  air  of  elegance  it  gives  to  any  house, 
while  speaking  an  audible  language  of  the  taste  of 
the  possessor. 

Old  pictures  are  fast  finding  their  way  to  this 
country  from  Europe ;  they  are  almost  invariably  in 
bad  condition  and  very  dirty ;  among  all  this  rubbish 
there  are  some  gems,  as  I  can  vouch  for,  for  I  have 
a  choice  little  collection,  gathered  during  the  last 
ten  years;  one  of  these  pictures,  I  bought  for  $13 
in  the  morning  and  refused  $150  for  it  in  the  after- 
noon. I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  will  be 
the  fortune  of  many,  what  I  do  say  is,  that  with- 
out knowing  it,  we  may  often  entertain  an  angei 
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Keep  a  good  look  out,  and  if  his  feet  grow  uneven 
pare  them,  that  he  may  stand  square  on  them.  I 
have  seen  not  a  few  colts,  two,  three,  or  four  years 
old,  whose  feet  and  ankles  were  much  out  of 
shape  in  consequence  of  their  feet  breaking  oif  on 
one  side,  or  wearing  off,'';which  might  have  been 
prevented  by  paring  their  feet  occasionally.  If  con_ 
venient  let  him  run  out  in  a  warm  yard,  or  shed  in 
the  day  time,  after  he  has  done  crying  for  his 
mother. 

I  have  learned  by  experience,  that  sav/  dust  is  the 
thing  for  horses  to  stand  on.  I  had  rather  they 
would  stand  on  the  clean  floor  than  stand  on  their 
manure.  I  think  the  best  thing  to  cure  a  horse 
that  is  foundered  is  to  let  him  stand  on  saw  dust — 
at  any  rate,  I  have  cured  a  number  in  this  way.  I 
take  off  the  shoes,  keep  their  feet  pared,  and  level 
for  five  or  six  months,  wash  now  and  then  with  cold 
water,  and  eight  out  of  ten  will  get  well.      G.  v. 

Plainjidd,  Mass.,  1856. 

SINKDTG   STONES. 

I  find  many  valuable  suggestions  in  your  paper, 
and  among  them  one  on  the  subject  of  sinking 
rocks,  instead  of  blasting  and  getting  them  out. 
This  fall,  I  have  been  clearing  up  land  covered  with 
rocks,  many  of  them  too  large  to  be  moved  by  a 
team.  So  I  set  one  man  to  drilling  and  blasting, 
but  soon  found  that  would  not  pay.  I  recollected 
reading  a  piece  in  your  paper  about  digging  under, 
and  sinking  them,  and  resorted  to  that  plan,  and 
soon  found  that  one  man  would  sink  three  times 
the  number  that  he  could  blast.  The  advantages 
derived  from  one  piece  which  I  worked  over  in  this 
way  has  already  paid  me  for  last  year's  paper. 

Bethel,  1856.  w.  n.  L 

Remarks. — You  will  receive  still  further  benefits, 
for  where  you  have^  sunk  the  stones  you  have 
trenched  the  land  some  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and 
if  well  drained  it  is  in  a  condition  to  yield  you  the 
heaviest  crops,  if  properly  manured.  The  land  is 
also  kept  on  the  same  level,  or,  if  anything,  raised 
a  little,  where  the  rocks  are  sunk,  and  they  are  still 
present  to  attract  heat  and  moisture. 

Mr.  Er.iTOR : — A  writer  in  your  paper,  over  the 
signature  of  *.,  speaks  of  an  extra  heifer,  and  wishes 
to  know  where  a  better  one  may  be  seen,  and  at 
what  price.  A  heifer  may  be  seen  at  the  stable  of 
the  subscriber,  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  that  in  Janu- 
ary, 1855  made  42  lbs.  of  butter;  in  20  days  in 
October,  made  25  lbs. ;  in  the  whole  season,  she 
made  375  lbs.  She  was  three  years  old  June  3d, 
1855.  In  July,  1856  she  made  11%  lbs.  of  butter 
in  one  week.  The  first  nine  days  in  September, 
made  18  lbs.  10  oz.  Price  five  hundred  dollars. 
Yours,  &c.,  Asa  G.  Sheldon. 

Wilmington,  JVov.  24lh,  1856. 

THE  HUBBARD  SQUASH. 

Thanks  to  J.  J.  H.  G.,  Marblehead,  for  a  speci- 
men of  this  squash.     We  intend  to  test  it. 

The  seeds  of  this  squash  so  kindly  sent  us  a  year 
ago,  were  planted  on  a  good  soil,  came  up  readily, 
made  large  and  vigorous  vines,  and  blossomed  pro- 
fusely, but — produced  no  fruit !    Not  a  squash  set 


on  them  alL  Was  this  a  "sport  of  the  season," 
friend  G.,  or  did  they  need  fructification  from  neigh- 
boring plants  ?  We  should  be  glad  to  try  again, 
if  you  can  spare  a  few  seeds. 

PRODUCT  OF  AN  ACRE. 

Two  years  ago  this  summer,  I  raised  on  one  scant 
acre  of  ground  on  my  farm,  forty  bushels  of  good 
sound  corn,  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, seven  large  cart  loads  of  pumpkins,  fifteen 
bushels  of  carrots,  twenty  bushels  of  turnips,  three 
bushels  of  onions,  forty  cabbage  heads,  one  bushel 
of  beans  ;  after  using  all  we  needed  for  our  family, 
and  a  lot  of  peas,  more  than  we  needed,  and  fifteen 
bushels  of  sugar  beets.  g.  v. 

Plainfdd,  Mass.,  1856, 

BLACK  TEETH  pf  PIGS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Is  there  any  such  disease  as  the 
black  tooth,  or  tush,  as  it  is  called  ?  I  have  examined 
medical  works,  but  can  find  no  such  disease  des- 
cribed. Last  summer  I  had  a  nice  thrifty  pig  which 
died  instantly  while  feeding.  On  examination  I 
found  two  small  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  under 
jaw  that  were  black.  A  year  ago  I  had  a  pig  die 
not  quite  so  sudden.  The  same  teeth  were  black. 
On  examination  we  found  the  heart  extended,  the 
pericardium  nearly  gone,  blood,  coagulated,  adher- 
ing to  the  back  bone. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  what  ailed  my 
pigs  ?  I  was  informed  a  few  days  since,  that  on 
board  of  vessels  rosin  was  given  to  hogs  for  the 
scours.  Have  any  of  your  readers  tiied  it,  if  so 
with  what  success  ? 

Remarks. — Who  can  answer  these  queries  ? 

ABOUT  HEDGES. 

There  was  an  allusion  to  hedges  some  time  ago, 
in  the  Farmer,  by  H.  F.  French.  I  wish  to  inquire 
of  him  what  kind  of  plant  is  best,  and  would  be 
fitted  for  the  northern  part  of  Vermont.  I  should 
like  to  procure  something  fit  for  a  hedge  ornament, 
and  fence  too,  in  front  of  my  buildings. 

Parkersfield,  Ft.,  185  Horace  Denis. 

CORN  AND  PLIMPKINS. 

Captain  Cook,  of  this  town,  has  one  acre  of  land 
that  he  has  plowed  but  once  a  year  and  planted  the 
same  with  corn  and  pumpkins  for  eighteen  years  in 
succession,  and  has  had  not  less  than  forty  bushels 
of  corn  every  year,  and  more  or  less  pumpkins ; 
has  always  put  in  each  hill  about  half  a  shovel  full 
of  common  barn  manure,  and  has  applied  no  other 
kind  of  manure  in  any  shape. 

May  be  some  one  that  talks  about  rotation  in 
crops  will  like  to  read  this.  G.  v. 

Plainfeld,  Mass.,  1856. 

HOW  IS  CHAMOIS  LEATHER  MADE? 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer  you  gave  a 
receipt  for  dressing  skins  with  the  fur  on. 

Now,  can  you  tell  us  how  to  prepare  them  soft, 
without  the  hair,  i.  e.  make  chamois  of  them  ?  How 
do  the  Indians  and  Backwoodsmen  tan  deer-skins 
for  jackets,  moccasins,  &c.?  D.  0.  K. 

jYov.  4,  1856. 

Remarks. — We  do  not  know — who  does  ? 
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THE  NOUVEAU  POITEAU  PEAR. 

The  subject  of  the  beautiful  Illustration  which  we  ible  addition  to  our  late  autumnal  pears.    Size- 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

OH  WmTEHmG  BEES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  word  or  two  upon  the  above 
topic  may  not  come  amiss  to  the  many  readers  of 
the  JVew  Kngland  Farmer,  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  I  do  not  purpose  to  give  my  own  expe- 
rience in  this  matter,  as  that  of  others,  which  I 
have  derived  from  books,  and  from  correspondents 
who  have  had  a  large  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  bees.  First,  then,  out  of  a  large  number 
of  works  which  I  have  consulted  on  the  subject,  the 
larger  number  of  them  agree,  that  where  an  indi- 
vidual has  but  a  few  stocks,  say  any  number  under 
ten,  it  is  belter  to  winter  bees  in  the  same  place 
they  have  occupied  during  the  summer.  I  derive 
the  same  information  from  correspondents,  A 
gentleman  writing  to  me  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  has  at  the  present  time  over  two  hun- 
dred stocks,  says  the  same ;  another  who  has  over 
fifty,  writing  from  New  Hampshire,  says  this  is  the 
best  way  for  wintering  a  few  swarms ;  but  when 
the  number  is  large,  he  prefers  a  bee-house,  built 
on  purpose  for  the  business.  A  building  with  a 
a  good  dry  cellar,  and  the  apartments  dry,  and  well 
ventilated,  so  constructed  as  to  exclude  all  light. 
Reasons  given — that  when  there  is  a  large  number 
of  such  stocks,  placed  closely  together  in  a  dark 
room,  they  will,  by  their  own  heat,  bring  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  up  to  that  standard,  where 
they  will  keep  healthy,  and  thrive  well;  but  unless 
the  number  is  large  enough  for  this,  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  let  the  bees  take  their  chance  out  of  doors. 

One  recent  writer  condemns,  under  any  circum- 
stances, housing  bees ;  however,  this  is  the  only 
way  that  many  weak  stocks  can  be  preserved ;  but 
then,  the  question  comes  up,  whether  such  swarms 
are  worth  the  trouble,  or  not.  In  many  cases,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  take 
their  chance,  "upon  their  own  responsibility."  If 
the  apiarist  understands  his  own  interest  and  busi- 
ness in  their  management,  he  will  be  careful  to 
have  only  healthy  and  strong  stocks  to  carry 
through  our  severe  winters.  In  our  New  England 
climate,  the  great  trouble  is  with  the  warm  days 
which  we  are  apt  to  have,  following  or  preceding 
severe  cold  ones  ;  it  is  this  condition  of  the  weather 
which  does  the  mischief.  Bees  will  stand  almost 
any  amount  of  cold,  provided  it  be  continuous,  and 
they  are  well  supplied  with  winter  stores.  I  have 
one  small  stock  which  I  intend  to  experiment  with, 
by  bringing  the  same  into  my  study,  where  the 
thermometer  stands  from  65*^  to  70"^,  day  and  night, 
and  placing  them  under  a  glass  case,  well  ventilat- 
ed, and  supplying  them  with  honey  as  they  may 
need.  My  opinion  is,  that  most  persons  who  keep 
but  few  bees,  do  not  give  them  the  attention  or  care 
which  they  need.  If  they  have  been  properly  at- 
tended to  in  the  fall,  the  hive  put  in  good  order, 
the  stock  large  and  healthy,  well  supplied  with 
honey  for  winter  use,  and  then  properly  attended 
to  during  the  winter,  the  loss  will  be  small,  and 
they  will  appear  satisfactory  in  the  spring.  I  may 
have  more  to  say  on  this  interesting  branch  of  form 
economy,  as  my  experience  enlarges;  my  advice  is, 
let  all  large  and  healthy  stocks  remain  where  they 
have  been  through  the  summer,  and  examine  each 
hive  as  often  as  once  a  week  through  the  winter. 

But  I  ought  to  say  something  on  "ventilation.' 
This  is  all  important,  in  order  to  have  them  winter 
well.     Says  a  large  manager  of  bees :   "Not  one 


bee-keeper  in  fifty  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word 
ventilation.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  every 
bee-hive  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  ventilat- 
ed ujjon  scientific  principles.  And,  in  order  to  have 
a  bee-hive  properly  ventilated,  it  must  be  construct- 
ed so  as  to  admit  fresh  air  at  the  bottom.,  and  al- 
low the  foul  air,  caused  by  the  breath  and  animal 
heat  of  the  bees,  to  escape  freely  at  the  top." 
\yhether  the  first  sentence  of  my  quotation  be  true 
or  otherwise,  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  these  "little  fellows"  knows,  if  he 
has  ever  examined  his  hive  upon  a  cold  morning, 
when  they  do  not  have  plenty  of  air,  that  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  moisture  upon  the  inside  of  the 
hive.  This  moisture,  unless  got  rid  of  by  free  ven- 
tilation, forms  in  cakes  of  ice  in  the  inside  of  the 
hive,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  death  to  many  of  the 
bees.  Those  who  have  hives  with  a  glass  window, 
can  easily  verify  this  by  taking  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine. It  is  not  enough,  simply  to  let  the  foul  air 
and  heat  pass  ofi'  into  the  chamber  of  the  hive. 

This  I  have  tried  to  my  satisfaction  ;  it  does  not 
accomplish  the  purpose,  and  he  who  does  nothing 
more  will  suffer  a  loss  in  his  bees,  that  is,  if  your 
hives  have  chambers  to  them.  What  would  you 
do  then  ?  Well,  I  think  I  would  bore  three  half- 
inch  holes  in  the  front  part  of  the  hive,  just  under 
the  projection  of  the  top  board,  having  them  about 
two  inches  apart,  and  let  them  remain  open  through 
the  cold  weather.  And  if  I  had  none  but  the  old 
fashioned  box  hive,  I  would  treat  it  in  the  same 
way.  Should  you  strike  the  comb  in  doing  so,  no 
harm  will  be  done  ;  your  bees  will  find  the  warm- 
est part  of  the  hive,  and  there  they  will  stay,  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter  in  successful  bee 
culture,  and  the  trouble  is  little,  and  none  at  all, 
if  already  attended  to.  A  word  about  painting 
your  hives.  There  is  no  better  time  to  do  it  than 
now.  If  you  take  some  cold  day  for  the  operation, 
your  bees  will  not  disturb  you,  and  will  be  all  the 
warmer  and  more  com.fortable  from  your  pains ;  of 
course,  all  cracks,  &c.,  you  will  thoroughly  putty 
up  ;  and  you  would  not  think,  I  guess,  of  using  any- 
thing but  the  best  of  white  paint.  Then  how  nice 
and  trim  they  look ;  really,  quite  an  ornament  to 
that  snug  farm  or  garden  of  yours.  At  the  proper 
season,  I  may  have  something  new  to  say  upon  this 
old  subject.  T.  Q.  N. 

December,  1856. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  PROMISING  HEIFEH. 
Mr.  Editor: — In  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  No- 
vember, (page  519)  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Os- 
born's  heifer,  that  came  of  the  Huntington  cow; 
but  of  her  butter-making  qualities  no  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed ;  the  same  not  having  been  accurately  test- 
ed. I  am  now  informed  by  her  owner,  that  during 
the  month  of  October,  on  grass  feed  only,  she  yield- 
ed eight  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter  per  loeek. 
This,  for  an  animal  of  her  age,  that  came  in  early 
in  the  season,  is  a  good  product.  There  may  be 
those  of  foreign  breeds,  that  do  better.  The  fact 
is  stated  just  as  it  came  to  my  knowledge;  if  any 
one  has  a  better  heifer  than  this,  I  wish  he  would 
mention  where  she  can  be  seen,  and  for  how  much 
she  can  be  purchased.  Before  she  calved  $50  was 
offered  for  her — now  she  cannot  be  bought  for  less 
than  $100.  * 
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Fw^  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HISTOEY  OF  THE  SWALLOW  FAMILY 

No.  IV. 

BY  LEANDER  WETHERELL. 

The  Chimney  Swallow,  or  American  Swift,  Hi- 
■rundo  pelasgia,  of  Wilson,  and  Cypselus  pelas- 
gius)  of  Audubon  and  Peabody,  well  known  to  far- 
mers, from  the  circumstance  connected  with  the 
history  of  these  birds,  to  wit,  that  of  selecting  the 
chimney  as  the  place  of  nesting.  Before  this  coun- 
try was  settled  by  Europeans,  they  selected  hollow 
trees  as  the  place  for  building  their  nests.  There 
are  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  resort  of 
these  birds  to  hollow  trees.  It  is  maintained  by 
some,  that  they  remain  in  hollow  trees  in  a  torpid 
state  through  the  cold  season.  These  were  called 
swallow  trees. 

Dr.  Williams,  in  his  History  of  Vermont,  men- 
tions several  of  these  trees ;  one  in  Middlebury,  one 
in  Bridgeport,  and  one  in  Hubbardston  ;  all  elms. 
About  the  middle  of  May,  these  birds,  says  the 
doctor,  were  seen  to  issue  from  these -trees  early  in 
the  morning  in  immense  numbers,  and  return  into 
them  again  in  the  evening,  just  before  dark.  The 
same  phenomena  were  observed  again,  during  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  just  before  their  disappear- 
ance ;  and,  as  the  departure  of  these  birds  to  the 
South  was  not  observed,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  they  spent  the  winter  in  these  trees,  in  a  tor- 
pid state,  remaining  thus,  until  they  were  observed 
issuing  from  them  in  May,  the  time  of  their  return 
from  the  South,  when  they  revisited  the  "Swallow 
trees." 

Audubon,  that  acute  observer  of  the  habits  of 
birds,  who  made  these  the  study  of  a  life-time,  re- 
marked that  he  well  remembered  the  time  when 
these  birds  resorted  to  trees  for  breeding,  in  lower 
Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  adding  that  in  the 
wild  portions  of  our  country,  they  still  frequent 
hollow  trees,  both  for  breeding  and  roosting.  _  The 
hollow  sycamores  of  the  largest  size  were  their  fa- 
vorite resorts.  He  speaks  of  a  tree  that  he  had 
cut,  that  contained  about  thirty  nests  in  its  trunk, 
and  one  in  each  of  its  hollow  branches. 

While  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  he  became  acquainted 


me  at  the  place  of  observation  before  light.  Plac- 
ing my  ear  near  the  tree,  all  was  quiet  within.  Re- 
maining in  this  position  a  few  minutes,  and  sud- 
denly it  seemed  as  if  the  tree  was  coming  down, 
which  caused  me  instantly  to  leave  my  place  of  ob- 
servation. Looking  up,  I  beheld  one  continued 
stream  of  swallows  issuing  from  the  phce  of  en- 
trance. It  required  about  half  an  hour  for  them 
to  leave  the  tree. 

The  next  day,  I  procured  a  man  to  cut  a  hole 
through  the  shell  of  the  tree,  which  was  about 
eight  inches  in  thickness.  There  was  revealed  a  mat- 
ted mass  of  exuvicT,  feathers,  quills,  &c.,  nearly  six 
feet  in  thickness.  As  night  approached,  this  hole 
was  closed,  lest  the  light  should  alarm  the  birds  on 
their  entrance,  and  cause  them  to  abandon  the  tree. 
The  swallows  returned,  as  usual,  at  eve.  After 
several  days,  I  went  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, to  examine  the  interior  of  the  tree.  Opening 
the  hole,  I,  with  my  companion,  entered  the  tree, 
and,  after  scrambling  over  the  guano,  I  brought  the 
Ught  to  bear  on  the  inner--,sides  of  the  tree,  when 
the  swallows  were  observed,  clinging  side  by  side, 
covering  nearly  the  whole  inner  surface.  They  re- 
mained quiet.  Satisfied  with  what  we  had  seen,  I 
closed  the  lantern.  We  then  caught  and  killed 
about  a  hundred,  and  left  the  tree,  after  closing  the 
hole.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  birds  taken, 
only  six  were  females,  eighty-seven  adult  males, 
the  remainder  having  the  appearance  of  being 
young  birds,  probably,  of  the  first  brood.  Audu- 
bon made  a  calculation  of  the  number  that  probab- 
ly resorted  to  this  tree,  and  concluded  that  not  less 
than  nine  thousand  came  to  this  single  tree  to 
roost. 

I  visited  the  tree  again  on  the  2d  of  August,_the 
number  still  remaining  about  the  same.  Continu- 
ing to  watch  the  tree,  on  the  13th,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  came  hither  to  spend  the 
night.  On  the  18th,  not  one  was  seen  near  it, 
though  a  few  stragglers  were  seen,  flying  toward 
the  south.  In  September,  I  entered  and  examined 
the  tree  at  night,  but  not  a  bird  was  to  be  seen,  I 
visited  it  again  in  February,  and  satisfied  myself 
that  the  swallows  had  all  left  the  country.^  I  closed 
the  entrance  at  the  base  and  waited  until  spring. 
May  came,  and  so  did  the  swallows,  the  wanderers 
of  a  warmer  region,  and  resorted  at  evening  to  the 
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have  carefully  observed  and  watched  these  birds,  in 
order  to  learn  their  habits  and  •write  their  history. 
Perhaps  all  are  not  av/are  of  tlie  fact  that  chim- 
ney swallows  feed  their  young  during  the  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  This  habit  has  often  been  con- 
firmed by  the  observation  of  the  writer.  Some 
people  are  opposed  to  allowing  these  birds  the  use 
of  their  chimneys  for  nesting,  for  the  following  rea^ 


ble  to  the  common  mind,  but  carefully  gather  up 
ihe  "unconsidered  trifles"  of  others,  and  by  giving 
them  a  "habitation  and  a  name,"  may  sometimes 
return  them  to  you  as  "pearls  of  price."  We  have 
industry  and  a  quenchless  desii'e  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  farm ;  and  these  will  not  be  turned 
from  their  true  purpose  by  any  seductions  of  court 


ly,  they  dirty  the  fire-place,  if  there  be  one ;  and 
thirdly,  the  nests  not  unfrequently  fall  into  the  fire- 
place. Those  who  would  prevent  these  annoyances, 
can  easily  do  so  by  placing  a  wire  screen  over  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  that  will  keep  out  the  birds, 
and  not  materially  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
smoke. 

The  chimney  swallows  usually  appear  about  the 
same  time  that  the  barn  swallows  do,  and  leave  a 
little  sooner  for  their  southern  home. 


sons,   to  wit :    they  make  a  disagreeable  noise   in  ^^  ,     j^.^^^^^  ^     ^^^  ^^^  redemption 

the  chimney  durmg  the  hours  for  repose;  second- j       ^     ^'         '       •"  '■ 

The  same  interest  continued  on  your  part,  the 
same  j^romptness  of  payment,  of  inquiry,  and  com- 
munication, will  enable  the  publisher  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  paper  wherever  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself.  If  intelligent  labor  is  valuable  in  the 
v.'orkshop  and  manufactory,  it  must  be  doubly  so 
on  the  farm,  for  there  ihe  judgment  takes  the  lead 
instead  of  rules.  It  is  through  the  agricultural  pa- 
per that  the  practices  and  experiments  of  others 
are  to  be  made  known,  even  to  the  practical  man ; 
and  to  the  young  farmer,  they  are  invaluable  text 
books,  furnishing  an  outfit,  as  it  were,  to  start  him 
in  the  voyage  of  life.  If  he  is  to  plant  an  orchard, 
all  that  long  and  expensive  series  of  experiments 
which  others  have  gone  through  with  may  be 
avoided,  by  studying  the  plain  statement  of  some 
one  who  has  reduced  it  to  writing  and  had  it  print- 
ed, after  a  personal  knowledge  of  what  he  writes ; 
and  so  of  every  other  branch  of  farming.  Not 
that  this  will  be  an  infallible  direction  for  all  his 
affairs,  but  like  the  guide-post,  will  point  the  right 
way.  lie  must  keep  his  eyes  open,  observing  the 
path  indicated,  and  read,  judge,  and  decide  for  him- 
self. 

Intelligent  labor  on  the  farm  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  among  us.  If  help  is  boarded,  it  is 
cheaper  to  pay  $16  than  $12  a  month,  if  both 
sums  are  alike  earned  ;  for  in  one  case  we  get.  four 
dollars  worth  more  of  labor  in  a  single  month,  at 
the  same  cost  of  board,  than  in  the  other.  This 
subject,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  we  propose  to 
present  with  some  care. 

But  we  will  not  anticipate.  The  way  will  mi- 
doubtedly  be  pleasant,  cheered  as  it  will  be  by  ef- 
forts cf  usefulness,  and  the  year,  we  trust,  will  be 
one  of  progress  and  profit  to  all.  So,  as  did-  Cor- 
poral Trim,  after  his  "infinitely  striking"  speech, 
"Are  we  not  here  now  ;  and  are  ive  not  gone !  in  a 
moment !"  which  caused  Susannah  to  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  melted  Jonathan,  Obadiah  and 
the  cookmaid,  we  pick  up  our  hat  and  retire  ! 


SALUTATIONS. 

The  old  chimney-pot  hat  we  have  entirely  dis- 
carded. It  had  some  merits,  but  they  were  very 
few.  It  nipt  the  head,  leaving  an  ugly  segment 
on  the  forehead  of  livid,  or  purple,  or  red.  It 
loomed  up  so  high,  that  if  there  were  a  star  a  little 
lower  than  the  rest,  it  was  sure  to  brush  its  tail ; 
and  leaning  the  head  against  the  window,  and 
catching  a  nap  in  the  cars,  with  a  chimney-pot  hat, 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question !  Its  advantages 
were,  that  you  might  knock  down  a  highwayman 
with  it,  if  you  could  find  one,  or  he  find  you,  pass 
a  river  when  you  could  not  make  the  ferryman 
hear  your  call,  or  use  it  for  getting  a  crop  of  apples 
or  potatoes.  We  have  rejected  this  old  abomina^ 
tion  for  the  light,  pliable,  and  symmetrical  Kossuth, 
(name  of  glorious  memories !)  But  there  is  one 
quality  lacking  in  the  Kossuth,  which  the  old  re- 
jected possessed.  We  had  imagined  ourselves  be- 
fore our  readers,  now  a  company  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  and  were 
attempting  to  bow  to  them  with  Pickwickian  grace 
and  suavity — but  the  Kossuth  would  not  be  lifted, 
it  stuck  like  a  burr,  or  clung  to  the  head  Hke  a  wet 
night-cap.  It  could  be  forced  into  an  oratorical 
attitude,  but  would  lop  like  a  dead  chicken's  wing, 
and  hang  at  the  ends  of  our  dexter  digits,  the  mo- 
ment the  impetus  given  it  was  gone.  So,  like  Cor- 
poral Trim,  we  dropt  the  hat,  and  wished  the  com- 
pany A  Happy  Mew  Year  without  it. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well.  If  the  heart  be 
right,  little  will  be  cared  for  the  hat.  Accept,  then, 
once  more,  kind  friends,  our  cordial  salutations. 
If  the  perusal  of  these  pages  has  afi"orded  you  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  gathering  of  them  has  us, 
there  will  be  no  disposition  to  sunder  the  connec- 
tion which  it  is  hoped  may  long  be  continued.  The 
advantages  desired  are  certainly  mutual.  While 
you  do  not  expect  entire  exemption  from  error, 
we  lay  no  claim  to  stores  of  learning,  not  accessi- 


AwARDiNG  Premiums. — It  is  suggested  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Fanner,  that  all  Com- 
mittees of  Award  be  required  to  specify,  in  their 
reports  the  individual  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
competing  animals,  and  clearly  state  the  points  in 
which  the  preferred  animal  excels.  We  believe 
that  the  reports  of  Committees  are  very  deficient 
in  this  respect,  and  we  are  also  aware  of  the  diffi- 
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culties  in  the  way  of  securing  distinct  and  intelligi- 
ble reports.  But  of  what  possible  use  is  a  premi- 
um or  reward  when  nobody  knows  why,  or  for 
what,  it  is  awarded  ? 


WHAT  I  HAVE  SEEN  OF  NEW  AGRI- 
CULTURAL TOOLS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  "L^fe  Illustrated"  a  pa- 
per published  by  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Wells, 
New  York,  we  find  an  article  which  goes  to  show 
that  there  are,  after  all,  some  people  in  this  world 
beside  captains  and  generals,  ministers,  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  honorable  members  of  this  or  that  fid- 
dlestick society  : — people  who  profess  nothing,  but 
have  accomplished  more  for  mankind  than  all  the 
thousands  whose  constant  anxiety  it  is  to  "fill  the 
speaking  trump  of  future  fame." 

The  article  to  which  we  allude  was  written  soon 
after  the  great  agricultural  exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia, where  there  was  probably  the  largest  and 
best  collection  of  agricultural  machines  and  imple- 
ments that  has  ever  been  presented  at  one  time 
and  place.  The  writer  commences  by  asking  the 
following  significant  questions : 

Reader:  What  have  you  seen,  heard,  or  learned.  In  all 
your  life's  experience,  that  would  be  of  service  to  mankind.' 
Have  you  invented  or  discovered  anything  new? 

Yes,  I  have  seen  some  things  during  some  of  my 
late  experience  of  life  that,  if  known  to  my  fellow- 
men,  would  be  of  vast  service  to  mankind,  for  they 
reach  back  to  first  principles,  and  touch  the  arts 
of  life  to  make  life  easier  ;  that  is,  make  the  pro- 
ductions of  earth  that  enaWes  civilized  man  to  sus- 
tain life  in  a  state  of  civilization,  easier  to  obtain. 
Without  these  arts — without  the  aid  of  machinery 
to  enable  man  to  increase  the  productions  of  earth, 
earth's  inhabitants  could  not  live  ;  for  tiiere  are  but 
two  modes  by  which  men  are  fed — one  comes  from 
the  art  of  the  hunter,  and  the  other  from  the  art 
of  the  husbandman. 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  have 
learned — that  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  could 


tent  have  just  been  granted  for  the  discovery  and 
application  of  a  principle  based  upon  accurate  cal- 
culations in  mathematical 

SCIEXCE  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  MOULD  BOARD. 

Where  others  have  left  off,  Knox  has  begun,  and 
now  shows  that  a  mould-board — a  crooked,  curving, 
twisting  section  of  a  screw,  is,  when  scientifically 
constructed,  a  series  of  planes ;  and  no  matter  how 
long  or  wide  it  is,  if  it  is  rightly  constructed,  a 
perfectly  straight  rule  will  touch  and  make  a  close 
fitting  joint  when  laid  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
furrow  slice.  This,  then,  is  a  discovery  that  will 
benefit  mankind,  if  mankind  will  think ;  that  a 
mould-board  of  a  plow  is  simply  a  section  of  a 
screw  ;  that  the  operation  of  turning  the  earth  is 
just  that  of  the  screw  ;  and  the  screw,  as  all  know 
who  think,  is  nothing  but  a  combination,  or  rather, 
succession  of  inclined  planes,  of  easy  ascent,  and 
every  one  of  which  in  its  section  is  as  straight  and 
true  as  the  inclined  planes  up  the  mountain  side, 
by  which  the  ponderous  engine  ascends  to  the  sum- 
mit. ■  So  ascends  the  earth  from  the  sharp  wedge 
point  of  the  plow,  turning  its  regular  screw  twist 
half  way,  or  entirely  over,  by  which  every  particle 
of  earth  is  disintegrated  from  its  fellow. 

It  is  a  discovery,  then,  worthy  of  the  age  of  in- 
ventions, that  every  variation  from  1  he  form  of  true 
planes,  such  as  convex  or  swells  in  the  mould-board, 
are  just  as  inconsistent  as  it  would  be  to  make 
knobs  or  swells  upon  a  screw  auger,  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  the  ascent  of  the  chips. 

SUBSOIL   PLOWS. 

I  have  not  yet  done  with  discoveries  in  plows. 
The  improvement  of  Mapes,  as  carried  into  effect 
by  Nourse,  Mason  and  Knox,  upon  the  subsoil 
plow,  entitles  him  to  the  rank  of  a  discoverer — a 
benefactor — for  he  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  do  an 
important  work  with  one  yoke  of  oxen  easier  than 
he  did  before  with  three  yoke.  This  plow  creeps 
along  under  the  hard  pan  below  the  soil,  produc- 
ing exactly  the  same  effect  as  does  the  mole ; 
lifting  up  and  crumbling  the  earth  above,  and  leav- 
ing a  tunnel  below  for  the  passage  of  water  or  air. 
It  is  a  great  invention — it  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before. 

MICHIG.VN  PLOW,   AND   DIGGING-MACHINE. 
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and  require  too  much  time.  To  displace  the  har- 
row the  cultivator  was  invented.  Neither  gang 
plows  nor  cultivator  was  the  tool  the  farmer 
■wanted. 

GA^'G  CULTIVATOR,   OK   SEEDING   PLOW. 

Knox  the  inventor,  with  Nourse  the  patron,  de- 
termined to  fill  this  want,  and  have  just  brought 
out  a  new  tool  called  the  "gang  cultivator."  I 
would  call  it  the  "seeding  plow,"  it  is  so  admir- 
ably adapted  to  that  purpose.  The  same  team  that 
■would  draw  the  scratching  harrow  will  draw  the 
seeding  plow,  and,  according  to  the  plowman's  de- 
sire ;  turn  four,  six  or  eight  httle  furrows,  so  as 
slightly  to  cover  all  the  grain  in  such  a  manner, 
that  when  it  grows,  it  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
planted  in  drilled  rows.  This  implement  is  very 
simple,  light  and  cheap.  This  is  its  description  :  In 
form  it  is  unlike  any  other  cultivator,  except  its  lit- 
tle steel  plowshare-like  formed  teeth.  It  is  more 
like  an  X  than  a  V.  Take  hold  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  left-hand  top  of  the  X  and  set  it  up  perpen- 
dicular, and  call  that  the  beam,  to  one  end  of  which 
the  team  is  attached,  and  to  the  other  end  the  han- 
dles. Projecting  down  from  the  forward  end  is  a 
sharp  tooth,  that  serves  as  a  guide  to  keep  the  in- 
strument in  a  right  line  of  draught.  At  the  hind- 
end  is  another  guide-tooth,  that  serves  also  as  a  ful- 
crum, upon  which  to  lift  the  forward  end,  by  a 
twist  upon  the  handles,  when  the  guide-tooth 
catches  a  root  or  stone.  Ujjon  the  other  branch  of 
the  X  the  little  turning  plowshares  are  fixed,  so 
that  eight  five-inch  furrows  are  turned  one  after 
another,  leaving  both  seed  and  land  in  the  best 
condition  to  grow.  I  have  rarely  discovered  an 
implement  that  bid  fairer  to  do  its  work  rapidly 
and  cheaply,  and  give  greater  satisfliction  to  the 
husbandman,  than  this  new  invention — this  so- 
Cdlled  "Knox's  Gang  Cultivator." 


OPINIONS  AND  PEOGEESS. 

Decision  is  a  trait  of  character  that  is  almost  uni- 
versally commended.  A  man  ■who  has  no  opinion 
of  his  own,  whose  mind  is  never  "made  up"  on  any 
subject,  is  generally  regarded  as  an  undesirable 
neighbor,  and  as  a  poor  citizen. 

But  however  much  we  may  admire  this  quality, 
as  manifested  by  ourselves,  or  by  those  with  whom 
we  associate,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  that  bears  so 
poorly  "the  test  of  time,"  none  that  appears  so  un- 
amiable  on  the  page  of  history,  none  that  so  often 
forces  the  "blush  for  our  kind,"  as  this  same  deci- 
sion of  character. 

Men  would  not  stop  to  I'eason.  They  had  not 
patience  to  investigate.  Nor  need  they  do  either 
Their  minds  were  made  up.  They  were  decided, 
And  so  the  most  valuable  discoveries  and  the  most 
important  inventions  have  been  pronounced  hum 
bugs,  and,  if  possible,  strangled  in  their  infancy 
and  the  man  who  introduced  to  the  notice  of  his 
fellows,  the  machinery  of  the  heavens,  and  he  who 
invented  the  machinery  of  the  saw-mill,  M'ere  alike 
made  to  feel  the  stern  rebuke  of  that  decision  of 
character  which  ruled  their  day. 

Talk  to  Islam  of  a  new  invention.    You  perceive 


nothing  undecided  in  his  countenance.  If  it  is  in 
the  Koran,  all  right,  and  he  has  no  need  of  your 
teaching ;  if  not  in  the  Koran,  then  he  will  not 
have  it  any  way.  The  Christian  church  has  often 
manifested  a  decision  of  chai'acter,  that,  when  ex- 
amined after  the  lapse  of  a  century  or  two,  assumed 
a  worse  aspect  than  indecision  and  wavering  would 
have  presented. 

Even  farmers  often  make  the  possession  of  this 
trait  of  character  quite  manifest.  Their  boys,  more 
especially,  are  very  decided.  They  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  farming  is  not  a  fit  business  for 
such  promising  youths  as  they  regard  themselves 
to  be ;  and  he  who  attempts  to  turn  them  from 
their  purpose  of  seeking  an  easier  path  to  fame 
and  fortune,  will  find  little  cause  to  lament  the 
want  of  decision  of  character  in  "Young  America." 
Or,  try  the  old  folks  with  some  new  project — bet- 
ter education,  improved  implements,  different  modes 
of  cultivation,  draining,  subsoiling,  mowing  ma- 
chines, or  locomotive  plowing, — and  see  if  they  are 
put  into  a  maze  of  indecision  and  irresolution  by 
your  eloquence.  Have  you  throAvn  them  off  their 
guard  and  made  their  heads  swim  in  confused  hope 
and  wonder,  or  have  you  not,  rather,  raised  a  spar- 
kle in  their  eyes,  that  seems  to  ask  if  you  see  any- 
thing green  there  ?  Will  they  not  show  you  that 
they  have  opinions  of  their  own,  and  can  express 
them  ;  that  they  possess  altogether  too  much  deci- 
sion of  character  to  listen  patiently  to  the  details  of 
your  projects,  or  to  adopt  your  suggestions,  unless 
they  happen  to  correspond  with  their  own  practice, 
or  with  some  of  their  own  preconceived  notions  ? 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by 
an  extract  of  a  plea  made  by  a  lawyer  in  1825,  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
against  a  petition  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway. 

"But  they  tell  you  they  are  to  have  steam  car- 
riages— locomotives,  as  they  are  to  call  them  —with 
which  they  are  to  do  incredible  things.  Look  at 
their  prospectuses,  their  pamphlets,  and  all  that 
they  have  put  before  the  public  on  this  wild  scheme. 
Here  is  one  of  their  pictures,  with  a  long  imagina- 
tive description,  setting  forth  that  it  is  to  run  at 
ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  Of 
course,  they  make  no  such  pretence  before  this 
committee ;  quite  otherwise.  Mr.  Rostrick  tells 
you  that  he  believes  they  will  go  eight  or  ten  miles 
an  hour.  Mr.  Stevenson  thinks  they  will  go  six, 
and  is  confident  that  they  will  go  four  miles  an  hour 
with  considerable  loads.  Very  moderate,  indeed, 
compared  with  the  extravagant  pretensions  made 
where  they  are  less  likely  to  be  scrutinized  with  in- 
telligence ;  but  still,  as  I  think,  much  more  than 
they  will  realize,  if  this  visionary  scheme  is  sanc- 
tioned, and  actually  carried  out.  Sir,  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  country  in  which  this  alleged  improve- 
ment is  to  be  attempted,  and  with  no  disrespect  to 
it,  I  must  say  that  it  has  a  full  share  of  rainy  weath- 
er, when,  from  the  slipperiness  of  the  rails,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  these  vehicles  to  go  at  all ;  and 
all  traffic,  of  course,  must  be  suspended  in  wet 
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weather,  or  carried  on  by  horse-power.  But,  even 
in  dry  weather,  I  question  whether  they  will  go  at 
two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour — the  common  speed 
of  a  draft  horse.  But  they  must  make  some  pre- 
tense, other  than  that  any  know  means  under 
heaven  can  make  their  rails  useful ;  so  thvy  set  up 
this  hobby  of  pamphleteers  and  picture-makers, 
and  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  turn  up 
something  else,  if  this  fails  them,  v/hen  actually 
tried.  Four  miles  an  hour !  that  is  one  tiling  not 
yet  proved,  hoM'ever.  But  another  story  has  been 
told  to  the  deluded  subscribers.  They  were  to  gal- 
lop from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  at  a  speed  which 
the  mail-coaches  have  attempted,  but  failed  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  it  is  for  this  committee  to  say 
whether  they  shall  be  swindled  out  of  their  money 
on  such  impudent  pretences,  and  whether  Parlia- 
ment shall  disgrace  itself  by  sanctioning  a  scheme 
so  wild,  wasteful,  absurd  and  reckless,  for  the  sake 
of  filling  the  pockets  of  engineers  and  a  multitude 
of  other  leeches,  who  will  get  their  pay,  so  long  as 
they  condescend  to  work,  whatever  may  be  the 
losses  of  those  who  furnish  means  to  pay  them." 

This  extract  is  rather  long ;  but  we  think  it  has 
a  rich  lesson  for  most  of  us.  Our  own  opinions, 
twenty  years  hence,  may  appear  to  others,  as  these 
expressions  now  do  to  us.  Their  author,  though  a 
lawyer,  was  probably  sincere  and  decided  in  the 
sentiments  he  uttered.  Intelligent  men  then 
talked  in  the  same  strain.  Yet  in  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty years  after  this  gentleman  stood  before  the  par- 
liamentary committee,  arguing  the  impossibility  of 
going  at  all  in  rainy  weather,  and  expressing  his 
opinion  of  the  improbability,  even  in  dry  weather, 
of  the  locomotive  attaining  a  speed  of  two  and  a 
half  miles  per  hour,  it  was  "galloping"  at  the  "ex- 
travagant speed,"  not  of  "twelve  or  even  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,"  but  of  seventy-eight ! 

Not  quite  as  suddenlj',  perhaps,  as  the  locomo- 
tive has  done  its  work,  but  just  as  surely,  we  be- 
lieve, will  the  "car"  of  agricultural  improvement 
pursue  its  way,  till  many  of  the  opinions  which  now 
block  its  wheels  shall  be  ground  into  dust,  or  be 
left  behind,  like  those  of  our  lawyer,  to  mark  the 
progress  that  shall  have  been  made. 


It  is,  too,  the  interest  of  the  livery-man  to  dis- 
courage this  mania  for  fast  horses,  and  fast  driv- 
ing, for  this  it  is,  that,  more  than  any  one  cause,  de- 
preciates his  stock.  I  would  have  the  horse-course 
remain,  and  let.  the  managers  of  fairs  encourage 
by  suitable  premiums,  the  exhibition  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  useful,  in  the  display  of  both  horses  and 
carriages  on  the  course ;  for  what  more  innocent 
and  pleasant  recreation  for  a  family,  parents  and 
children,  than  to  jump  into  a  fine  carriage  on  a 
pleasant  daj-,  and  "draw  the  ribbons"  over  a  steed 
that  is  all  life  and  animation  ?  And  may  not  a  taste 
for  this  tend  to  draw  away  youth  from  other  amuse- 
ments of  a  more  questionable  nature  ? 

This  course,  if  adopted,  might  harmonize  the 
horse  exhibitions  with  the  other  interests  of  the  so- 
cieties, and  be  found  to  draw  quite  as  well  with  the 
same  effort.  r. 


Remarks. — In  discussing  this  subject,  some  of 
our  correspondents  use  the  term  "racing."  There 
may  have  been  racing,  strictly,  in  some  cases,  but 
we  are  not  aware  of  it.  The  matter,  however,  is 
well  enough  understood,  we  suppose  ;  it  means  the 
introduction  of  Jast  horses,  (and  that  term  needs 
no  definition,)  into  the  show  grounds,  and  giving 
them  an  undue  preponderency,  in  premiums  and 
attention,  over  other  branches  of  the  exhibition. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGEICULTURE. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  two  or  three 
meetings  at  its  office  at  the  State  House  last  week, 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  presiding.  During 
the  discussion  the  subject  of  the  exhibition  of  horses 
at  our  county  fairs  was  introduced,  discussed,  and 
referred  to  a  committee.  V/e  suppose  the  discus- 
sion had  special  reference  to  the  propriety  and  ex- 
pediency of  erecting  trotting  courses,  for  on  the 
question  of  introducing  the  Horse  himself,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion. 

The  committee  on  crops  and  fertilizers  made  a 
report  relating  their  operations  with  various  ma- 
nures. There  is  an  immense  reservoir  near  the  In- 
;titution  at  Westboro',  which  catches  the  water  of 
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For  the  Neio  England  Farmer. 

MATTEES  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  our  county  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  your  State  in  friendship  and  com- 
merce, and  as  the  more  it  is  known,  the  more  it 
will  be  favorably  regarded ;  will  you  permit  me 
through  the  columns  of  your  invaluable  monthly  to 
present  you  an  outline  of  the  capabilities  and  resour- 
ces of  it  ?  The  most  important  part,  as  regards 
productiveness  and  access  to  market,  consists  of  a 
valley  (the  admiration  of  all  travellers)  lying  be- 
tween two  parallel  ranges  of  hills  called  the  North 
and  South  mountains ;  the  Annapolis  river  runs 
through  the  centre  dividing  Wilmot  town,  and  sep- 
arating the  towns  of  Annapolis  and  Clement  on  the 
south  from  Granville  on  the  north ;  there  is  also  a 
valuable  slope  along  the  shore  of  Fundy  Bay — 
which  bounds  the  county  on  the  north.  Annapo- 
lis, as  you  are  perhaps  aware,  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  orchards  and  dairy  produce,  also  for  grain, 
potatoes  and  hay,  besides  which  I  may  allude  to  its 
vast  forests  for  fuel  and  timber,  and  its  very  rich 
veins  of  iron  ore,  copper  and  various  mineral  accu- 
mulations as  yet  but  little  developed.  Now  as  to 
fruit,  the  Annapolis  valley  takes  the  lead  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  the  soil  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for  apples, 
pears,  quinces  and  plums ;  and  almost  every  farmer 
is  waking  up  to  the  renovating  his  old  orchards  and 
planting  new  ones  ;  even  Messrs.  Sloven,  Slack  & 
Co.  (rather  too  numerous  a  firm)  may  be  seen  pru- 
ning, scraping  and  grafting  their  ragged  apple  wil- 
dernesses, plowing  and  manuring  the  ground,  and 
exulting  over  the  increased  yield  of  the  trees.  Our 
most  profitable  varieties  are  Nonpariel,  (Roxbury 
Russet)  Vandervere,  Bishop,  Pippin,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Spitzenberg,  Early  Bough,  with  many 
good  fall  and  winter  seedlings,  and  recent  introduc- 
tion from  the  United  States. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  markets  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  5  or  G  varieties  of  apples  is  sufficient  for 
profit,  but  when  through  the  increase  of  the  neigh- 
bcfring  towns,  aided  by  a  contemplated  railroad 
lengthwise  through  the  valley,  a  home  market  is 
created,  perhaps  a  larger  list  of  fruit  may  be  safely 
propagated.  I  understand  that  40,000  barrels  of 
apples  were  shipped  in  1854  from  the  river  ports, 
besides  vast  quantities  from  the  Bay  shore,  giving, 
as  the  valley  is  only  46  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  3  miles,  and  no  fruit  is  raised  on  the  Fun- 
dy slope,  a  fxir  idea  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  beau- 
tiful vale.  One  large  orchardist  assured  me  that  he 
took  fifty-five  barrels  winter  fruit  from  five  trees  in 
one  year. 

As  to  butter  and  cheese,  Annapolis  stands  high, 
many  farmers  receiving  $20  worth  from  each  of 
their  cows  on  an  average ;  fat  cattle  and  sheep  and 
horses  are  largely  raised  and  exported.  For  grain, 
the  county  is  well  fitted ;  for  Indian  corn  is  largely 
raised,  though  somewhat  uncertain,  on  account  of 
wire-worms,  early  frost,  and  inattention  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plant ;  all  v/hich  may  be  remedied, 
first,  by  sowing  buckwheat  2  or  3  years  to  kill  the 
worms  and  mellow  the  soik  2,  by  selecting  the  ear- 
liest ears  in  the  field  for  seed,  and  3d,  by  studying 
the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  applying  the  manure 
most  suitable,  and  the  cultivation  the  most  proper. 
Wheat,  after  enduring  the  ban  of  the  weevil  for  10 
years'  is  now  extensively  sown,  many  new  varieties 
l>eing  added,  including  the  Black   Sea,  or   Golden 


Straw,  the  Club  wheat,  and  last,  not  least,  the  so 
called  Java,  now  very  generally  sown.  It  can  be 
sown  tlie  last  of  May,  and  cut  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, thereby  escaping  both  weevil  and  rust;  very 
large  kernel,  strav/  golden  orange,  large  and  stiff, 
a  great  yielder,  with  one  drawback,  as  every  good 
article  has.  It  must  be  cut  very  soon  after  the  milk 
or  it  will  half  shell  and  waste  in  the  field.  I  have 
threshed  out  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  from  13  sheaves ; 
can  you  or  your  correspondents  tell  me  ought  of  its 
history  ? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  a  more  enlighten- 
ed and  liberal  view  of  our  obligations  to  mother 
earth,  of  the  return  she  requires,  of  the  advantage 
of  encouraging  agricultural  litei-ature,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  improved  implements ;  of  the  econ- 
omy of  saving  manures,  of  neatness,  and  increased 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  stock,  thereby  saving 
provender,  is  obtaining  and  is  practically  acted  up- 
on throughout  the  county.  Three  kinds  of  horse- 
rakes,  with  cultivators,  seed-sowers,  cast-iron  plows 
of  many  kinds,  &c.  i&:c.,arein  use  to  the  great  prof- 
it of  the  owners.  Anxapolitax. 

Clarence,  .Annapolis  Co.,  J\''ova  Scotia,  1856. 


Remarks. — We  owe  Annapolitan  an  apology  for 
not  sooner  publishing  his  interestiiig  communication. 
His  others — which  we  hope  he  will  send  us — shall 
not  get  strayed  away  into  "pigeon  holes"  seldom 
visited. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


MAKING  A  FIEE, 

These  cold  December  mornings,  is  a  very  neces- 
sary domestic  item,  and  to  do  it  certainly  and  quick- 
ly, will  save  more  growls  and  whines,  and  blessings 
"over  the  left,"  that  the  glibbest  tongue  could  "get 
over"  at  a  two-forty  rate  in  a  year.  Not  only  will 
it  prove  a  saving  of  passion,  but  a  saving  of  pence ; 
for  as  it  usually  happens,  the  right  way  is  the  cheap- 
est in  the  end.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  are  a  bach- 
elor or  a  maid,  it  is  discreditable  to  you  if  you  do 
not  kindle  your  own  fires.  What  life  it  would  in- 
fuse, how  perfectly  it  would  wake  up  a  lazy  sleep- 
ing child,  if  compelled  to  bounce  out  of  bed  at  day- 
light of  a  winter's  morning  and  light  the  anthra- 
cite !  It  sends  the  lazy  sleeping  blood  to  the  remo- 
test extremities,  and  quickens  the  whole  body, — it 
vitaHzes  the  man.  General  JFashington  made  it  a 
practice  to  build  his  oicn  jire  at  Mount  Vernon  ; 
and  shame  be  on  the  young  man  or  young  woman, 
however  rich  the  parents  may  be,  who  would  feel 
it  discreditable  to  kindle  the  fire  of  their  own  rooms. 

The  ivay  to  do  it, — Have  your  kindling  wood  cut 
not  over  live  inches  long,  and  split  in  pieces  not 
larger  than  an  inch  square,  but  some  of  them  should 
be  mere  splinters  ;  take  half  a  newspaper,  and  a 
quart  or  tv/o  of  small  coal  or  coke.  These  should 
be  all  placed  near  the  grate  over  night ;  clean  out 
the  grate,  at  least  the  centre  of  it,  crumple  up  the 
paper  and  lay  it  on  the  iron,  set  up  the  pieces  of 
kindhng  in  the  shape  of  a  tent  or  stack  of  arms,  or 
an  inverted  funnel,  the  smaller  splinters  next  the 
paper  pressed  closely  against  it ;  then  lay  the  small- 
er pieces  of  coal,  not  much  larger  than  the  first 
joint  of  the  thumb,  close  against  the  wood  until  the 
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wood  is  hidden  ;  then  light  a  detached  piece  of  pa- 
per with  a  match  and  place  it  under  the  grate,  hold- 
ing it  close  to  the  paper  already  there,  let  that  pa- 
per fairly  catch,  put  on  the  blower,  and  in  about 
five  minutes  the  coal  will  be  ignited ;  then  add  one 
or  two  shovelsful  more  and  replace  the  blower,  and 
soon  you  will  have  a  glowing  fire  without  one  fail- 
ure in  a  whole  winter ;  and  it  will  not  consume  five 
minutes'  time,  after  the  gi-ate  is  cleaned  out. 

But  you  must  know  the  philosophy  of  all  this,  or 
you  will  not  remember  the  details  five  minutes. 

The  wood  must  be  small  and  inclose  proximity  to 
the  paper ;  for  before  anything  burns,  it  must  be 
saturated  with  caloric,  it  must  get  hot,  and  the 
smaller  the  piece  of  wood  is  the  sooner  it  will  get 
hot,  and  the  less  heat,  or  caloric,  will  make  it  so  ; 
and  as  paper  gives  out  but  little  heat,  unless  the 
wood  is  small  and  close,  it  will  be  scattered,  and 
thus  fail  to  ignite.  The  same  is  particularly  true  of 
anthracite  coal;  it  must  be  thoroughly  heated  be- 
fore it  takes  fire,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  requires 
a  less  amount  of  caloric  to  heat  a  small  piece  of 
coal  than  a  large  one,  and  less  time,  too  ; — thus  it 
is,  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  putting  out  a 
"poor"  coal  fire,  is  to  fill  up  the  grate  with  fresh 
coal ;  for  there  was  enough  caloric  to  have  heated 
a  few  small  pieces  to  the  kindling  point  ;  but  when 
distributed  to  a  larger  amount,  none  of  it  was  rais- 
ed to  the  degree  requisite  for  ignition.  Therefore 
always  put  on  a  little  coal  at  a  time. 

In  this  way,  as  much  wood  four  or  five  inches 
long  as  may  be  grasped  in  one  hand  is  abundantly 
Rufiicient  for  kindling  one  fire  promptly  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  certainly  thus  we  have  kindled  a  fire 
two  seasons  with  one  load,  that  is,  a  third  of  a  cord 
of  pine  wood.  P'amilies  will  economise  by  having 
the  "lengths"  theoretically  four  feet,  practically, 
three  and  a  half  scant,  cut  six  times  ;  it  gives  more 
shillings  to  the  sawyers,  but  fewer  dollai's  to  the 
wood-man.  It  will  be  of  additional  economy  and  in^ 
terest  to  know,  that  in  cleaning  out  the  grate  in  the 
morning,  you  will  have  a  good  substitute  for  coke, 
if  after  se])arai.ing  the  ashes,  the  pieces  of  partially 
burnt  coal  are  thrown  into  a  pail  of  water  to  be 
used  next  morning.  They  thus  derive  a  new  sup 
ply  of  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  kindle  easily 
with  a  bright  flame.  Whereas,  if  placed  on  the 
fire  without  having  been  soaked  in  water  they 
smoulder  av.'ay,  giving  but  little  light  or  warmth 
Only  the  black-looking  pieces  in  the  water  are   fit 


On  one  occasion,  however,  a  "builder  had  got  too 
much  weight  on  the  centre  of  an  arch,  and  that  cen- 
tre being  supported  by  the  wooden  arch,  and  the 
masonry  having  shrunken  so  that  the  feet  of  the 
arch  did  not  rest  very  firmly  on  their  foundations, 
they  began  to  spread  out.  On  seeing  this  the 
workmen  became  alarmed  and  started  to  run,  ex- 
pecting a  crash;  but  the  master-builder,  wiser  than 
the  rest  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  the  arch, 
seized  a  sledge-hammer  and  knocked  out  the  wood- 
en support  which  had  sustained  the  arch,  and  which 
was  now  destroying  it,  and  this  allowed  the  whole 
pressure  to  come  equally  on  every  portion  of  the 
arch,  when  it  Instantly  became  fixed  and  self-sup- 
porting, and  the  more  burden  was  then  put  upon  it 
the  stronger  it  became. 

Does  any  young  man  detect  in  this  a  moral,  ap- 
plicable to  his  own  character  and  the  training  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected  ?  Has  he  been  reared 
in  luxury  and  ease,  and  sheltered  and  protected  by 
his  parents  and  friends  ?  Does  he  lean  on  his  friends 
and  feel  inclined  to  avoid  responsibility,  and  live 
under  the  guidance  of  others,  and  be  secured  from 
danger  in  his  course  ?  If  so,  let  him  knock  out  the 
supports  and  leave  the  arch  to  settle  down  upon  its 
own  bearing,  and  become  self-supporting. 

Nearly  every  man  of  note,  who  stands  self-poised, 
independent,  and  influential  in  community,  was  ear- 
ly thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  The  youthful 
Cass,  with  his  entire  property  tied  in  a  cotton  hand- 
kerchief and  hung  over  his  sftoulder  on  a  rough 
stick,  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  buried  himself  in 
the  western  wilderness.  Daniel  Webster  worked 
his  way  to  fame  and  the  courts  of  kings,  from  hav- 
ing "but  two  red  cents,"  as  he  said  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  and  being  among  strangers  and  un- 
known. Henry  Clay  was  the  poor  "mil!  boy  of  the 
slashes,"  and  became  a  peer  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
and  greatest  orators  of  his  age.  Jackson  was  a 
poor  ophan  boy,  and  by  dint  of  unconquerable  en- 
ergy and  self-reliance  made  himself  master  of  a 
signal  position,  and  swayed  for  years  the  destiny  of 
his  age  and  nation.  Napoleon  was  a  jjoor  soldier, 
and  carved  out  for  himself  a  name,  and  taught  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  fear  him.  Roger  Sherman 
was  a  shoemaker,  but  feeling  the  spirit  of  greatness 
struggling  for  distinction,  he  took  the  hint  and 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

But  why  enumerate  ?  Everywhere  In  the  differ- 
ent walks  of  life  we  find  those  most  effective  and 
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FEBEHAEY— FIEESIDE  PIEASUEES. 

"Season  of  social  mirth  !  of  firesice  joys  ! 
I  love  thy  shortened  day,  when  at  its  close, 
The  blazing  tapers,  on  the  jovial  board, 
Dispense  o'er  every  care-forgetting  face 
Their  cheering  light,  and  gladdening  influence." 

Graliame. 

IRESIDE  amusements 
are  the  peculiar 
blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, to  compen- 
sate us  for  the  de- 
privations of  w'in- 
'  ter ;  and  there  is 
probably  more  po- 
etry, as  well  as 
more  good  practi- 
cal philosophy,  en- 
gendered in  the 
family  circle, 
around  the  winter 
evening  fire,than  in 
the  field,  or  in  the 
closet.  Here  eve- 
ry topic  is  discuss- 
ed that  is  interesting  to 
civilized  man,  and  old  and 
young,  ignorant  and  learned, 
all  take  their  part  in  the  con- 
versation, and  contribute  their  mite  to  the  great 
fund  of  human  knowledge. 

Did  the  reader  never  consider  that  the  pleasures 
of  the  evening  fireside  can  be  experienced  only  by 
the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  ?  In  southern  coun- 
tries, the  people  sometimes  build  a  fire  for  comfort 
in  rainy  seasons,  and  huddle  round  it  for  an  hour 
or  two  ;  but  such  occasions  are  always  a  breaking 
up  of  their  usual  habits.  No  enduring  necessity  for 
evening  fires  gives  origin  to  a  regular  assembling 
of  a  family  circle  around  the  hearth,  nor  to  the  in- 
finite variety  of  pleasing  tastes  and  amusements 
which  are  thus  participated. 
The  poet  of  a  northern  clime  alone  could  have  writ- 


ten thus  feelingly  of  the  pleasures  of  an  evening  as- 
sembly of  the  family  group,  as  in  the  following  lines 
by  Cowper : — 

"Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round  ; 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
Which  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in." 

Not  only  does  the  fireside  give  origin  to  a  multi- 
tude of  interesting  amusements,  and  a  fund  of  ra- 
tional conversaticn,  but  it  leads  us  to  reflect  with 
peculiar  sensibility  upon  the  sufferings  of  those 
whose  poverty  deprives  them  of  these  enjoyments. 
It  is  in  these  little  assemblies  therefore,  that  many 
of  those  schemes  of  benevolence  originate,  for  which 
the  people  of  northern  countries  have  always  been 
distinguished.  As  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  pleas- 
ures, so  there  is  a  greater  liability  to  suffering,  in  a 
cold  country  ;  and  hence  there  is  a  constant  appeal 
to  our  sympathies  from  sufferers  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, especially  on  winter  evening's  when  their  ne- 
cessities become  the  subjects  of  discourse,  and  when 
the  cold  and  the  tempest  without,  place  their  suf- 
ferings vividly  before  the  imagination.  If  it  be  our 
duty  to  thank  God  for  the  gifts  which  contribute 
to  promote  our  physical  well-being, — we  have  no 
less  reason  for  gratitude  on  account  of  the  influ- 
ences that  serve  to  cherish  in  our  hearts  those  ami- 
able and  benevolent  virtues,  from  the  exercise  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  our  moral  happiness  is 
derived. 

William  Howitt  draws  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
cheerful  emotions  which  are  awakened  by  the  scenes 
of  a  British  fireside.  "How  delightful,"-  he  ex- 
claims, "while  sitting  in  the  midst  of  our  family,  or 
friendly  group,  not  only  to  contemplate  our  own 
happiness,  but  to  send  our  thoughts  abroad  over 
the  whole  land !  To  think  what  thousands  of  fami- 
lies in  this  noble  country,  are  at  the  same  moment, 
thus  blessedly  collected  around  the  social  flame! 
What  hearths  are  lit  up  with  all  the  charms  of  kin- 
dred affection,  of  mature  wisdom  and  parental  pride ; 
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of  youthful  ^ladne^s,  gaiety  and  beauty !  How  ma- 
ny rural  halls  and  city  homes  are  shining,  like  stars 
in  their  own  places,  in  unabated  warmth  and  splen- 
dor, thuogh  hid  beneath  the  broad  veil  of  wintry 
darkness; — the  lover's  evening  visit, — the  song,  the 
wild  tale  told  to  the  listening  circle,  or  the  unfold- 
ed stores  of  polite  literature,  making  each  a  little 
paradise." 

Man  owes  his  intelligence,  say  some  philosophers, 
to  his  hands.  Admitting  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  tliis  remark,  there  would  be  more  truth  in  say- 
ing that  man  owes  his  intelligence  to  conversation. 

Fireside  meetings  are,  therefore,  the  nurseries  of 
intelligence  ;  for  as  sure  as  there  is  an  intelligent 
member  of  the  family  circle,  he  will  communicate 
his  ideas  ajid  the  habits  of  his  mind  in  a  degree,  to 
the  other  raeml)ers.  The  fireside  is,  therefore,  the 
school  of  intelligence  as  well  as  virtue. 

"There  every  plant  of  useful  knowledge  grows  ; 

There  ecience  sprang,  and  thence  Instruciion  flows; 

There  true  philosophy  erects  her  school, 

There  plans  her  problem,  and  there  forms  her  rule  ; 

There  every  seed  of  every  art  began, 

And  all  that  comforts  life,  and  brightens  man." 

Melmoth. 

It  is  in  the  family  circle  and  around  the  social 
hearth,  that  the  influence  of  woman  is  most  likely 
to  be  predominant ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  cause 
that  we  may  attribute  the  greater  respect  for  the  fe- 
male sex,  that  is  manifest  among  northern  nations, 
compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  South.  In 
Germany,  that  chivalrous  regard  for  the  fair  sex 
originated,  to  which  more  than  to  any  other  cause, 
except  Christianity,  woman  owes  her  emancipation 
from  the  slavish  bondage,  to  which  she  has  in  all 
ages  been  subjected.  Around  the  social  hearth, 
woman  is  the  queen  and  leader  of  conversation ; 
and  if  phe  happens  to  be  possessed  of  superior  in- 
telligence, her  influence  in  this  circle  is  sure  to  be 
felt.  A  Provincial  Academy  in  France,  some  years 
ago,  proposed  the  following  question  as  the  subject 


young  men  seek  for  amusement  in  public  places 
where  fashion  and  vice  have  all  the  sway,  because 
our  women  have  been  educated  to  think  more  o. 
shining  in  silks  and  jewels  abroad,  than  of  exer 
cising  a  charming  sovereignty  around  the  parlor 
fireside. 

Wherever  a  woman  of  talent  centres  her  ambi- 
tion, there  will,  she  shine,  unless  she  centres  it  in 
the  world  of  iashion.  There,  talents  and  virtue 
avail  but  little,  because  riches  only  can  furnish  the 
materials  that  are  agreeable  to  fashion,  which  ap- 
preciates only  what  can  be  purchased  with  gold. 
But  home  is  a  place  where  the  virtues  are  sure  to 
be  rewarded,  and  where  superior  talents  and  edu- 
cation are  sure  to  obtain  superior  sway. 

The  purport  of  these  remarks  is  not  to  repress 
the  zeal  of  a  rational  ambition,  but  to  direct  and 
guide  it  into  a  wholesome  and  virtuous  channel. 
Let  the  fireside  be  made  the  constant  theatre  of  ra- 
tional amusements  and  entertaining  conversation, 
and  home  then  will  become  what  it  ought  to  be, 
the  predominating  influence  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  • 

"Few  can  on  Grandeur's  stage  appear, 
Each  lofty  part  with  true  applause  sustain  ; 

No  common  virtue  safe  can  steer, 
Where  rocks  unnumbered  lurk  beneath  the  main. 

"Then  happiest  he  whoso  timely  hand 
To  cool  discretion  has  the  helm  assigned, 

Enjoys  the  calm  in  sight  of  land. 
From  changing  tides  secure,  and  trustless  wind." 

Above  all  would  we  recommend  to  our  rural  pop- 
ulation, who  constitute  the  majority  of  our  readers, 
to  make  their  home  a  pleasant  scene  of  social  in- 
tercourse. There  is  no  family  so  humble,  that 
books,  and  useful  and  entertaining  journals  may 
not  enter  it,  and  difl'u.se  among  its  members  thac 
knowledge  which  has  been  gathered  from  all  na- 
tions. There  is  none  so  isolated  that  its  evening 
fire  may  not  be  the  centre  of  a  rational  party  of 
friends,  and  the  nursery  of  intellect  and  virtue. 
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For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

CULraP.E  OF  FOEEST  TREES. 

Me.  Editor  : — I  was  glad  to  see  the  remarks 
of  M.  on  tree  culture,  and  also  to  find  that  the  wa- 
ters of  Essex  are  in  motion  on  the  subject,  for 
there  is  certainly  no  department  of  rural  economy 
so  much  neglected  as  the  culture  and  growth  of 
forest  trees,  and  none  more  important  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  So,  then,  we  say 
the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society  was  doing 
good  service  to  the  State  by  agitating  the  subject, 
for  good  will  come  of  it  sometime  and  in  some  pla- 
ces. But,  had  that  association  adopted  a  plan  of 
proceeding  in  the  case,  and  oifered  not  only  its  in- 
fluence in  the  cause,  but  a  bounty  to  those  who  did 
the  most,  it  would  have  given  an  impulse  and  set 
an  example  for  other  similar  societies  which  they 
would  not  have  failed  to  follow. 

But  few  of  the  hundreds  of  piiles  of  highways  in 
this  Commonwealth  are  yet  occupied  by  trees 
whose  growth  would  be  a  rich  percentage  on  the 
labor  bestowed,  and  whose  shade  would  yield  a  rich 
harvest  of  comfort  to  the  traveller.  If  these  high- 
ways were  all  converted  into  extended  avenues,  it 
would  amount  to  many  acres  of  valuable  woodlands, 
all  growing  on  lands  which  now  yield  no  pecuniary 
benefit. 

Then  look  at  our  old,  exhausted  lands,  our 
fields  too  rocky  to  admit  of  cultivation,  and  our  side 
hill  pastures,  where  the  rains  are  too  apt  to  remove 
the  soil  after  the  plow  has  loosened  it.  How  much 
more  valuable  these  would  be  if  the  forest  was  wa- 
ving its  foliage  over  them  ?  And  how  easily  they 
might  be  brought  into  the  forest  state  ?  One  light 
plowing,  and  the  seeds  of  the  maple,  the  birch,  the 
ash  or  the  elm  sown  over  them  ;  a  few  locusts  set 
here  and  there  to  throw  up  their  prolific  suckers, 
and  exclude  cattle  and  sheep,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
thick  and  luxuriant  growth  of  young  trees  would 
cover  these  deformities,  that  man  in  his  greediness 
of  gain,  rather  than  by  successful  enterprise,  has  cre- 
ated. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  landholder,  we  admit,  to  car- 
ry out  these  improvements.  Many  of  these  will 
raise  the  objection  that  they  don't  know  how  to  give 
up  the  use  of  the  field  and  incur  the  expense  of 
fencing  it  to  secure  the  object.  There  certainly 
would  be  a  slight  sacrifice  of  lands  that  produce 
but  little  now,  to  obtain  a  more  abundant  harvest 
ere  long.  The  expense  of  excluding  cattle  would  in 
most  portions  of  the  State  be  great ;  varying  with 
the  price  of  labor  and  cost  of  fencing  material. 

So,  then,  the  farmer  who  engages  in  this  matter 
of  public  as  well  as  private  enterprise  should  be  a 
subject  of  public  bounty.  At  least  our  Agricultural 
societies  should  offer  a  bounty  to  those  who  plant 
trees  by  the  way-side,  or  cover  lands  otherwise 
nearly  worthless  with  forest  growth. 

If  the  State  lent  its  more  direct  aid  and  released 
all  lands  successfully  sown  or  planted  to  forest  trees, 
from  taxation  for  a  series  of  years,  it  would  remove 
one  obstacle,  though  it  may  seem  a  slight  one,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  herself  a  service  that  future 
generations  would  not  fail  to  ajipreciate.  This  en- 
couragement would  wrong  no  one,  and  would  proba- 
bly result  in  effect  quite  as  beneficial  to  the  public 
at  iarge  as  any  act  of  beneficence  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  bestowing.  Yours  truly,       w.  B. 

Dec,  1856. 


CHINESE  SUGAR  CAHE. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  find  so  early,  a  manual 
upon  the  history,  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  su- 
gar from  the  plant  recently  introduced  among  us 
as  the  Chinese  sugar  cane.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  its  culture  and  growth,  and  of  the  syrup 
obtained,  from  it,  and  have  ventured  the  opinion 
that,  eventually,  it  is  to  become  a  plant  of  prime 
importance  in  our  commercial  as  well  as  domestic 
interests.  This  manual  confirms  those  opinions. 
The  work  has  been  prepared  by  James  F.  C.  Hydk, 
Esq.,  a  well  known  writer  in  our  columns.  Mr. 
Hyde  is  a  nurseryman,  at  Walnut  Grove,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.,  and  a  gentleman  deeply  interested 
in  whatever  relates  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 
He  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  information 
which  will  unble  the  cultivator  of  the  cane  to  go 
on  unnerstandingly  in  the  work. 

The  book  is  printed  in  Jewett  &  Co.'s  neat  and 
attractive  style,  in  large  type  and  on  good  paper 
Price  only  25  cents. 


North- Western  America. — Attention  has  been 
recently  called  by  various  parties  to  the  tracts  of 
land  in  the  North-Western  portions  of  this  coun- 
try. It  seems  that  there  are  lying  about  the  sources 
of  the  Missouri  river,  and  extending  northeast  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  sources  of  the  Atha- 
basca river,  (54  deg.  north  latitude,)  extensive  and 
valuable  tracts  of  land  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  with  a  climate  mild  and  salubrious. 
The  climate  is  stated  to  be  singularly  mild,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  we  generally  make  as  to  what 
is  due  such  latitudes,  from  experience  in  the  East- 
ern States  and  Canada.  Something  may  be  judged 
of  the  difference  in  climate  and  cultivable  capacity 
between  that  belt  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  region, 
from  the  fact  that  wheat  may  be  grown  on  Mac- 
kenzie's River  nearly  to  the  65th  parallel.  The  mean 
winter  tem])erature  at  Fort  Benton  on  the  IMissou- 
ri,  in  longitude  llOi  deg.  west,  and  latitude  47i 
deg.  north,  is  25  degrees,  being  warmer  than  that 
of  INIinnesota,  and  the  same  as  that  of  Chicago,  To- 
ronto, Albany,  and  Portland,  Me. 

The  business  capacities  of  these  regions  are  im- 
mense, and  it  is  only  necessary  for  a  few  vigorous 
colonists  from  Canada  or  New  York  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion into  them,  and  to  develop  their  natural  re- 
sources, to  render  that  country  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable localities  to  be  found  in  the  far  west.  Situa- 
ted in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oregon  and  Missouri  riv- 
ers, and  the  chain  of  the  Great  Lakes  which  consti- 
tute the  central  line  of  the  hal)itable  continent, 
proper  activity  and  enterprise  could  not  fail  to  open 
extensive  tracts  to  occupation  and  commerce  in 
that  quarter, — Traveller. 


^F"  The  Salem  Observer  says  that  Mr.  Peabody 
has,  within  a  few  days,  made  another  munificent 
donation  for  the  benefit  of  his  former  fellow-citizens 
in  Danvers,  namely  : — Tor  the  maintenance  of  the 
Library  of  the  institute.  $1200  a  year  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  For  the  establishment  of  a 
Branch  Library  in  Danvers,  (^formerly  North  Dan- 
vers,) the  sum  of  010,000. 
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For  tlte  New  England  FanntT. 

GOULD'S  MURIATE  OF  LIME. 

Mr.  Editor: — With  the  exception  of  a  few  gen- 
eral and  important  facts,  the  science  of  agriculture 
— even  at  the  present  day — seems  to  be  as  dark  j 
and  abstruse  a"  subject  as  theology.  Agricultural 
chemists  differ  as  much  about  the  proper  elements 
of  soil  to  grow  good  crops,  as  theologians  do  about 
God's  will  to  man,  and  man's  duty  to  God.  "Put 
i^.ot  your  trust  in  special  manures,"  should  become 
a  proverb.  The  multifarious  dry  compound,  scraped 
together  by  chemists  or  "enterprising  men,"  com- 
monly denominated  "Fertilizers,"are  more  frequent- 
ly than  otherwise  apocryphal  and  treacherous. 
Coming  from  the  heads  and  hands  of  men  who  have 
little  or  no  practical  experience  in  their  use,  they 
are  quite  likely  to  bring  disappointment  to  the  real 
cultivator.  I  have  no  wish,  however,  to  enlist 
against  "Book  Farming ;"  for  book  farming,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  but  a  transcript  or  record  of  actual 
farming — successful  or  otherwise — and  is  worth 
precisely  as  much  as  if  the  facts  were  communica- 
ted orally  from  neighbor  to  neighbor.  A  patent  fer- 
tilizer does  not  lose  its  virtues,  if  any  it  possess,  by 
being  extolled  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  ;  and 
the  farmer  loses  nothing  if  he  finds  it  condemned, 
through  the  same  channel,  by  the  practical  experi- 
mentor.     But  I  forbear  digression. 

At  the  present  sitting  I  propose  to  allude  to 
Gould's  Muriate  of  Lime.  "The  high  price  of  the 
special  manures,  guano,  &c.,"  says  the  proprietor, 
"first  led  to  the  composition  of  a  fertilizer  which 
should  combine  all  their  good  qualities,  but  whose 
price  should  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil."  And  IMr.  Gould 
claims  that  he  has  accomplished  his  aim.  The  ar- 
ticle certainly  is  cheap  in  bulk,  compared  with  oth- 
er fertilizers,  and  that  it  is  good  for  the  purpose 
intended  avb  have  the  commendations  of  two  able 
chemists,  Dr.  Hayes  and  Dr.  Jackson.  These  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  supposed,  so  well  understand  their  busi- 
ness, that  any  gross  omission  or  imperfection  in  its 
composition  by  its  manufacturer,  would  by  them  be 
readily  pointed  out.  The  A".  E.  Farmer  has  pub- 
lished their  opinions,  which  all  may  read. 

Mr.  Gould  has  not  only  been  fortunate  in  winning 
the  scientific  judgment  of  these  eminent  chemists, 


of  lime.  I  did  so,  but  with  little  faith  in  its  success. 
You  may  imagine  my  surprise,  when  I  came  to  dig 
my  potatoes,  to  find.nota  miserable  crop,  like  that 
of  previous  years,  but  one  of  as  fine  potatoes  as  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  just  four  times  the  quantity. 
The  difierence  in  the'yield  of  my  corn  and  squash 
vines  was  in  about  the  same  proportion." 

Looking  at  these  articles  last  spring,  induced  me 
to  tiy  this  fertilizer  in  my  garden.  I  procured  but 
a  bag,  yet  enough  to  test  it,  without  incurring  much 
expense.  My  soil  is  elevated,  with  a  western  as- 
pect; is  of  a  moderately  rich,  friable  loam,  and 
has  yielded  a  great  many  stone.  I  planted  about 
i  50  hills  of  potatoes,  with  a  good  handful  of  this  ferti- 
lizer alone  in  the  hill ;  also  a  row  of  peas  ;  of  snap  or 
string  beans ;  and  about  30  hills  of  sweet  corn,  in  all 
of  which  the  muriate  was  mixed  in  the  earth  before 
planting,  except  an  additional  top-dressing  on  the 
corn,  wliich  seemed  to  call  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  advertisement,  gave  cultivators 
to  understand  that  his  muriate,  among  other  gar- 
den vegetables,  was  excellent  for  "peas,  beans,  and 
all  pod-bearing  plants,"  Of  course  1  had  a  right  to 
expect  tliat  the  marrowfats  would  at  least  keep  up 
their  reputation  ;  but  they  never  got  more  than  a 
foot  high,  or  furnished  more  than  two  or  three  peas 
to  the  pod  !  Coal  ashes  or  brick  dust  could  not 
have  done  worse.  The  beans  also,  were  exceeding- 
ly feeble.  The  potatoes  raised  in  pure  muriate 
were  a  failure,  yielding  not  more  than  half  of  those 
planted  in  good  compost.  The  corn  did  not  start 
well,  (for  som.e  special  reasons,  I  suppose,)  and 
did  not  furnish  a  respectable  ear.  In  fact,  on  none  of 
the  vegetables  where  tried  could  I  perceive  the 
least  good  effect,  whether  mixed  with  the  manure 
or  not. 

Dr.  Jackson  states  that  the  muriate  is  "a  valua- 
ble manure,  admirably  adapted  to  silicious  soils," 
and  that  "twenty  per  cent,  of  this  compound  is 
soluble  in  water."  Dr.  Hayes  observes  that  it  is 
"adapted  at  once  to  enter  into  vegetable  organism, 
as  a  constituent  of  their  substance,"  and  that  the 
animal  matter  "is  easily  decomposed  after  the  fer- 
tilizer has  been  wet."  '  The  past  season  has  been 
unusually  rainy — a  condition  favorable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  all  the  virtues  of  organic  manures- 
yet  why  no  better  results  ? 

About  midsummer  a  neighbor  of  mine,  while  in 
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eral — which  require  warm  fertilizers  of  easy  assimi- 
lation— is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Neither  of  the 
chemists  alluded  to  above,  recommend  it  for  such 
purposes,  though  we  might  imply  it  from  Dr.  Hayes, 
who  speaks  of  "animal  matters,  being  derived  most- 
ly from  fish  remains."  Yet  Dr.  Jackson  says  the 
organic  matter  is  only  4.59  per  cent.,  which,  I 
should  think,  does  not  indicate  that  the  article  could 
furnish  ready  pabulum  for  vegetables.  Plants  gen- 
erally require  but  very  little  lime,  and  this  is  usual- 
ly returned  to  the  soil  in  the  ordinary  manures.  It 
is  only  when  this  element  has  been  carried  off  by  fre- 
quent croppings  of  plants  having  a  large  proportion  of 
lime,  that  it  is  necessary  to  supply  it  artificially. — 
Lime,  in  the  economy  of  vegetation,  seems  to  be 
merely  an  assistant  fertilizer,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  confided  in  alone.  Speaking  of  quick  and  mild 
lime.  Prof.  Johnston  observed :  "They  act  by  suji- 
plying  the  lime  which  all  plants  require  as  a  part  of 
their  food — by  combining  with  acids  in  the  soil,  so 
as  to  remove  the  sourness  of  the  land,  and  by  con- 
verting the  vegetable  matter  into  the  food  of  plants." 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  a  circular 
of  Mr.  Gould's,  issued  since  September,  1856, 
in  which  he  announces  his  reception  of  a  medal 
and  diploma  from  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association,  for  his  fertilizer.  I  certain- 
ly hope  it  will  have  all  the  success  it  deserves ;  but 
it  would  be  well  to  inquire  whether  these  practical 
chemists,  who  made  the  award,  are  practical  culti- 
vators to  any  extent,  and  have  tested  it  on  the  soil. 
This  cii'cular  enters  into  an  elaborate  eulogy  on  lime, 
and  endeavors  to  show  the  importance  of  this  arti- 
cle in  the  soil ;  all  of  which,  perhaps,  few  would 
deny.  But  this  is  extolling  lime,  not  "Gould's  mu- 
riate of  lime."  Hence  the  believing  cultivator 
would  probably  purchase  quick  lime  from  the  near- 
est source,  and  get  an  article  better  for  some  pur- 
poses, equally  good  for  all,  and  much  cheaper  than 
the  muriate.  And  in  regard  to  cheapness,  permit 
me  to  observe,  that  a  neighbor  of  mine,  who  has 
been  disappointed  in  the  use  of  the  muriate  the 
past  season,  and  whose  trade  makes  him  familiar 
with  lime,  says,  that  two  of  Gould's  barrels  of  mu- 
riate can  be  made  from  one  of  quick  lime,  owing  to 
its  expansion  from  slacking.  If,  then,  simple  lime 
is  the  important  thing  for  land,  few  would  think  of 
purchasing  Gould's  preparation  at  a  double  price. 
It  is  thought  also  that  the  manufacturer  of  this 
compound  purchases  the  poorest  of  lime — say  at 
about  62  cts.  per  barrel — and  to  this  adds  ground 
oyster  shells,  something  cheaper  still. 

Mr.  Gould  claims  that  this  article  will  prevent  the 
potato  rot,  and  that  this  valuable  vegetable  has  de- 
teriorated from  a  want  of  lime.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  debate ;  but  I  Mill  simply  state  that  one  of  my 
neighbor's  Chenango  potatoes  rotted  badly,  on  which 
he  had  used  the  muriate.  The  Long  Ileds  of  my 
garden,  on  which  I  used  this  fertilizer,  rotted  but 
a  little,  yet  more  than  the  year  previous,  and  many 
of  them  were  rough  from  caustic  action.  (This  va- 
riety I  think  is  exempt,  from  its  late  growing.) 
But  if  the  muriate  is  really  what  the  manufacturer 
claims  in  this  respect,  is  not  partially  slacked  lime 
equally  as  good  ?  And  in  regard  to  its  destroying 
insects,  what  is  it  which  they  dread  in  the  muriate 
more  than  in  pure  lime  ? 

I  much  regret,  in  conclusion,  that  this  new  arti- 
cle has  left  me  without  faith  in  its  efficacy  as  a 
ready  stimulant,  or  reliable  garden  fertilizer ;  for 
it  is  cheap,  compared  with  other  fancy  manures — 


all  of  which  amateur  horticulturists  hke  to  test. 
But  whether  it  would  pay  to  put  ten  or  fifteen 
barrels  to  an  acre  of  grass  land,  agriculturists  must 
decide  for  themselves.  D.  W.  LoTHROP. 

West  Medford,  J^ov.  25,  1856. 


Remarks. — The  above  seems  to  be  a  fair  expres- 
sion of  the  writer's  own  experience  as  well  as  opin- 
ions formed  from  the  practices  and  statements  of 
others.  If  the  muriate  is  a  good  article,  it  will  bide 
the  shock  of  this  and  all  other  criticisms.  It  is 
clearly  our  duty,  when  invited,  to  present  the  can- 
did views  of  our  intelHgent  correspondents. 


CALIFOaNIA  FAEMma. 
"All  is  not  gold  that  glitters ;"  nor,  thank  for- 
tune, is  all  worthless  that  does  not  glitter.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  California  which  flashed  so  sud- 
denly upon  the  vision  of  a  money-dreaming  world, 
is  pale  and  dull  in  contrast  with  her  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. What  are  a  few  particles  of  gold  min- 
gled with  the  sand  and  mud  of  the  earth's  surface, 
or  seamed  into  rocks,  when  compared  with  trees 
whose  trunks  spring  from  the  soil  to  an  elevation 
exceeding  twice  the  height  cf  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment? Such  monstrous  trees,  however,  are  but 
specimens  of  the  wonderful  fertility  which  the  soil 
of  California  delights  to  manifest. 

"Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  found  ; 
That  proudly  rise  or  humbly  court  the  ground — 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  i^^anter's  toil." 

The  Fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  held 
last  fall  at  San  Jose,  must  have  afforded  a  grand 
spectacle  to  those  who  are  more  interested  in  the 
productions  of  her  farms,  than  in  those  of  her 
mines.  AUhough  we  have  not  seen  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  exhibition,  we  have  seen  enough  to  ex- 
cite our  wonder  and  admiration.  Samples  were 
presented  of  oats  from  a  yield  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  bushels  to  the  acre ;  beets  weighing  one 
hundred  and  three  pounds,  and  of  those  that  meas- 
ured three  feet  and  four  inches  in  length,  two  feet 
and  two  inches  in  circumference,  at  the  top,  and 
twenty  inches  in  circumference  two  feet  and  a  half 
from  the  top ;  of  cabbages,  measuring  four  feet 
and  eight  inches  in  circumference,  weighing  fifty 
pounds ;  of  pumpkins  as  large  round  as  an  ox> 
measuring  seven  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference, 
and  weighing  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds 
and  of  many  other  mammoth  vegetables. 

The  early  maturity  of  fruit  trees  in  California  is 
perhaps  even  more  wonderful  than  the  great  size 
which  vegetation  attains  there.  In  Col.  Wilder'a 
address  before  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
at  Rochester,  it  is  stated  that  one  of  his  neighbors, 
who  went  to  California  in  1854,  and  now  resides 
in  Napa  city,  writes  : — "Such  is  the  rnpid  growth 
of  vegetation  in  this  district,  that  apple  trees  from 
seed  planted  in  the  spring  of  1853.  and  budded  the 
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same  year,  yielded  fruit  in  the  autumn  of  18.55." 
He  says,  in  the  same  letter  to  Col.  Wilder,  "I  wish 
you  could  take  a  look  at  our  peach  orchard,  loaded 
with  fruit.  You  could  hardly  believe  that  the 
trees  had  made  all  their  growth,  and  were  most  of 
them  raised  from  seed  since  I  came  to  California, 
(Feb.  8,  1854.)  The  crop  from  this  orchard  is  now 
(July  IS,  1856,)  going  to  market,  and  we  expect 
it  will  amount  to  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars." 

But  intelligent  farmers  in  California  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  inexhaustible. 
We  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  California  Far- 
mer timely  cautions  against  the  "skinning"  process 
that  has  so  greatly  im^poverished  the  soil  in  other 
sections  of  our  country.  The  writer  argues  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  somewhat  different  course 
must  be  adopted  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  land 
from  that  pursued  in  other  agricultural  sections. 
He  says : — 

"In  other  States  and  countries,  where  agricul- 
ture has  been  studied  and  practised,  both  as  a  Sci- 
ence and  an  Art,  rain  falls  at  short  intervals  dur- 
ing the  warmest  summers,  and  in  consequence,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  warmer  the  weather  the  greater 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  There  the  grass  is 
ever  green,  and  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  admit- 
ting of  an  agreeable  change,  such  as  Nature  de- 
lights in,  from  one  species  to  another,  may  be 
adopted  with  ease,  and  the  profits  of  such  a  sensi- 
ble rule  calculated  on  with  certainty.  Here  the 
long-continued  drought  of  summer,  in  most  cases, 
entirely  precludes  the  possibility  of  having  clover 
and  the  usual  grasses,  so  essentially  beneficial  in 
other  States,  admitted  into  any  course  of  crops 
which  may  be  adopted. 

"Turnips,  also,  form  a  crop  which  in  many  coun- 
tries have  conferred  upon  northern  latitudes  the 
advantages  in  some  respects  of  the  tropical,  by  af- 
fording to  the  farmer,  at  seasons  when  'the  hills 
are  covered  with  snow,'  the  luxury  of  green  and 
juicy  food  for  his  stock.  But  turnips  could  not  be 
raised  in  this  State,  to  be  of  any  benefit  when  we 


the  green  carpet  which  covers  our  hills  and  dales, 
and  which  the  eye  never  tires  in  gazing  upon,  even 
for  the  bright  flowers  and  mammoth  vegetables 
which  manifest  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil 
of  this  land  of  gold. 

Wonderful  in  gold,  wonderful  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, California  is  still  more  wonderful  in  itself. 
To  her  how  strictly  applicable  are  the  exclama- 
tions of  the  poet-prophet, — 

"Who  hath  heard  such  a  thing?  who  hath  seen  such  things? 
Shall  the  earth  be  made  to  bring  forth  in  one  day  ? 
Or  shall  a  nation  be  born  at  once  "' 

But  to  us,  as  an  Editor,  the  California  Farmer  is 
the  most  wonderful  of  all.  As  large  as  our  own 
weekly  sheet,  this  paper  has  already  advanced  far 
into  the  sixth  year  of  a  vigorous  existence.  It  is 
well  edited,  has  able  correspondents,  is  one  of  the 
most  spirited  of  our  agricultural  exchanges,  and 
appears  to  be  well  supported.  And  all  this,  on  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  of  which  a  dozen 
years  ago  the  civilized  world  knew  little  more  than 
they  did  of  the  territories  of  the  moon, — a  por- 
tion, too,  that  has  been  settled  by  people  who  went 
there, — as  Cortez  scornfully  told  Montezuma  he 
and  his  followers  came  to  Mexico,— not  to  till  the 
soil  like  peasants,  but  to  gather  gold. 


For  the  Hew  England  Farmer. 

THE  YOUNG  MORRILL  HORSE. 

Mr.  Editor: — Some  weeks  since  I  spoke  of  the 
Morrill  Horse,  raised  by  "French  Morrill,"  of 
Danville,  Vt.,  and  kept  in  that  town  till  last  Sep- 
tember. I  wish  now  to  say  something  of  the  Young 
Morrill  Horse ;  one  of  his  colts.  There  are  sev- 
eral by  that  name,  which  by  the  way  is  in  bad  taste. 
One  may  well  be  so  named ;  every  other  should 
be  called  something  else,  so  that  no  one  shall  be 
deceived. 

The  horse  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  was  the  first 
colt  named  Young  Morrill,  and  I  think  him  fairly 
entitled  to  that  name.  But  that  I  may  not  be  mis- 
understood, I  will   say   that   the  Y'oung   Morrill 
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the  first  premium  of  $200,  as  a  stoclv  horse  for  gen- 
eral use.  He  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  pow- 
erful horse  in  New  England,  I  belieA'e. 

There  are  fast,  fancy,  family,  draught  and  mili- 
tary horses,  but  one  that  combines  all  these  quali- 
ties is  a  very  scarce,  though  very  desirable  animal. 
A'oung  Morrill  comes  up  well  nigh  to  the  standard 
of  perfection.  His  sire  was  "Old  Morrill,"  his  dam 
"Sherman  Morgan."  The  colts  from  him  are  very 
promising.  His  owners,  so  far,  I  think,  have 
managed  him  wisely  ;  preferring  to  keep  him  for 
stock,  rather  than  put  him  on  the  race-course.  In 
justice  to  his  owners,  I  would  say,  that  they  are 
very  careful  men,  and  safe  hands  in  which  to  trust 
valuable  breeding  mares.  The  horse  is  a  valuable 
one,  making  a  fine  income  annually,  but  his  stock 
belongs  to  the  public.  May  they  appreciate  it. 
How  long  will  our  farmers  cling  to  runtlings  to 
improve  a  race,  and  continue  to  feed  and  rear  from 
the  fourth  down  to  the  sixteenth  rate  horses  which 
are  miserable  to  look  upon,  and  to  ride  after  are 
truly  painful  ?  Leonard  T.  Tucker. 

Meredith  Bridge,  JV.  H.,  JVov,  29, 1856. 


For  the  A'eir  England  Farmer. 

CONDITION  OF  THINGS  IN  IOWA. 

Winter  has  set  in.  New  England  fashion,  in  Iowa, 
Seldom  do  you  have  a  more  decisive  north-easter 
than .  we  are  having  to-day.  Early  in  November, 
we  began  to  have  manifest  tokens  of  approaching 
winter,  in  the  form  of  sleet,  and  snow,  and  bitter 
frost.  This  was  succeeded  by  heavy  rains,  and  hor- 
rible mud,  so  that  we  have  had  but  little  pleasant 
weather  and  good  travelling  since  October.  When 
we  are  to  have  any  more,  time  will  show.  Surely, 
the  seasons  are  very  variable  in  the  West ;  for  we 
have  "heard  tell"  of  mild  and  beautiful  weather, 
even  till  the  very  last  of  December.  However,  we 
have  no  complaint  to  make  about  the  weather. — 
Whoever,  or  whatever  else  may  be  wrong,  the 
iceather  is  always  right.  We  may  not  always  be 
prepared  for  its  developments,  but  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  weather,  nor  of  its  Author.  Therefore, 
we  say  concerning  it,  "Let  be  the  things  that  are  to 
be." 

The  weather  is  not  the  only  variable  thing  at  the 
West.  The  price  of  wheat  is  nearly  as  much  so — 
often  to  the  great  disappointment  of  those  who 
raise  it,  and  depend  upon  it  to  pay  their  store  bills, 
and  meet  their  other  obligations.  Early  in  the 
season,  it  was  one  dollar  a  bushel,  delivered  at  the 
railroad,  or  the  river ;  now,  it  is  only  seventy  cents 
at  the  same  places.  So  much  for  being  behind- 
hand. Potatoes,  on  the  other  hand.,  are  higher 
now  than  they  were  two  months  ago.  As  to  chick- 
ens, you  can  buy  as  nice  and  as  fat  ones  as  ever 
grew,  for  fifteen  cents  apiece,  all  dressed,  ready  for 
the  cook.  Undressed,  they  are  a  bit  apiece  ;  or, 
as  you  would  say,  a  ninepence.  Molasses,  again, 
the  cheapest  kind,  seventy-five  cents  a  gallon ; 
brown  sugar,  the  cheapest,  eight  lbs.  for  a  dollar ; 
and  common  crushed  sugar,  six  lbs.  for  a  dollar. 
Dried  apples — we  have  no  others — twelve  and  a 
half  to  fifteen  cents  a  lb.  So,  while  we  get  our 
flour,  and  meal,  and  pork,  cheaper  than  you,  we 
pay  much  more  for  almost  all  imported  articles, 
dry  goods,  hard  ware,  furniture,  rent,  interest- 
money,  etc.  I  name  interest,  because  many  more 
are   paying  than   receiving  interest.     The  rise  of 


property  in  many,  jierhaps  most  cases,  balances 
the  high  rate  of  interest.  I  am  paying  ten  per 
cent,  on  some  land,  bought  six  months  ago,  that 
would  not  bring  any  more  to-day  than  I  ])aid  for 
it.  In  other  instances,  the  value  has  been  doubled, 
in  the  same  time.  * 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  avidity  the  people  go 
in  for  railroads.  Several  years  ago,  one  was  al- 
most built  through  Cedar  county.  Thousands  of 
dollars  were  spent  in  grading,  and  thousands  of 
dollars  thereby  added,  as  many  afhrm,  to  the  val- 
ue of  property  in  the  county,  although  the  road 
was  never  completed,  and  never  will  be.  Just  now, 
there  are  no  less  than  three  or  four  others  in  con- 
templation, through  the  same  county;  two  of 
them  starting  from  nearly  the  same  point,  and  run- 
ning within  a  few  miles  ol  each  other,  for  a  consid- 
erable distance.  They  are  all  sine  to  go,  their  ad- 
vocates affirm ;  and  the  grading  of  one  of  them, 
(from  Camanche  on  the  river,  to  Iowa  city,)  is  ac- 
tually contracted  for,  1  am  informed,  though  no 
survey  has,  as  yet,  been  made!  And  the  market 
Value  of  land,  and  other  proj)erty,  along  the  route, 
and  in  the  villages,  will  rise  from  twenty-five  to  fif- 
ty per  cent.,  if  the  road  is  constructed  ;  and  simply 
remain  stationary  for  a  time,  if  the  project  fails. — 
A  very  intelligent  gentleman  in  this  town  told  me 
that  he  would  give  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
road,  if  it  should  come.  He  did  not  think  the 
stock  would  be  worth  a  cent ;  but  it  would  raise 
the  value  of  his  property  to  that  amount. 

One  of  our  chief  wants,  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
is  good  fuel.  We  are  beginning  to  use  coal ;  but 
have  not  yet  got  our  fixings  nor  our  coal  on  hand, 
(waiting  for  a  railroad  to  bring  it,)  and  so  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  four  or  five  dollars  a  cord  for  the 
meanest  wind-fail  trash  that  was  ever  burned.  I 
have  never  seen  a  respectable  load  of  wood,  such  as 
I  used  to  see  in  Massachusetts,  in  this  goodly  coun- 
ty seat  of  Cedar  county.  Not  because  there  is  not 
good  wood  enough  in  the  county ;  but  because 
there  is  so  great  a  demand  for  building  and  fenc- 
ing purposes ;  and  because  those  who  own  it,  in 
large  quantities,  are  keeping  it  for  higher  prices. 
For  the  sake  of  the  poor,  we  humbly  hope,  and  ful- 
ly believe,  that  it  Avill  turn  out  to  them  as  in  the 
proverb  :  "There  is  a  sore  evil  which  I  have  seen 
under  the  sun  ;  namely,  riches  kept  for  the  owners 
thereof,  to  their  hurt."  M.  K.  C. 

Tipton,  Iowa,  Dec.  2,  1856. 


Activity  of  Birds. — The  activity  of  birds  when 
they  have  young  is  most  surprising.  Dr.  Macgil- 
livray  records  the  observations  made  by  a  friend 
on  a  pair  of  blue  tit-mice  when  rearing  their  young. 
The  parent  birds  began  their  labor  of  love  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  did  not 
leave  off  till  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  af- 
ter being  almost  incessantly  engaged  17  hours. — 
Mr.  Weir  counted  their  various  returns  to  the  nest, 
and  found  them  to  be  475.  Up  to  four  o'clock,  as 
a  breakfast,  they  were  fed  12  times;  between  five 
and  six,  40  times,  flying  to  and  from  a  plantation 
more  than  150  yards  from  their  nest;  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  they  fed  them  46  times,  and 
they  continued  at  their  work  till  the  time  specified, 
sometimes  bringing  in  a  single  large  caterpillar,  at 
other  times  two  or  three  small  ones.  The  number 
of  destructive  insects  removed  by  birds  when  feed- 
ing their  young  must  be  astonishing,  if  they  were 
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in  any  degree  as  active  as  the  two  blue  tit-mice  so 
patiently  obsen-ed  by  Mr.  Weir  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1837.  Great  as  the  number  of  returns  to  the  nest 
seems  to  be,  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  common  window  swallow. —  White's  Popular 
History  of  Birds. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

REGISTER  OF  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

This  is  an  Illustrated  Annual,  edited  by  J.  J. 
Thomas,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Country 
Gentlemnn,  Albany,  and  published  at  Albany,  by 
Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  and  for  sale  by  A.  "Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  Boston.  It  contains  an  almanac,  sug- 
gestions for  laying  out  and  dividing  farms,  the  art 
of  planning  farm-houses,  with  models,  the  manage- 
ment and  capital  of  the  farm,  farm  implements, 
fruit  culture,  laying  out  orchards,  culture  of  small 
fruits  and  climbing  annuals,  lawns,  rock  work, 
weights  and  measures,  contents  of  cisterns,  prepar- 
ing soil  for  gardens,  comparative  amount  of  food 
consumed  by  different  animals,  doctoring  sick  ani- 
mals, how  to  propagate  plants  by  cuttings  and  pre- 
vent wheat  from  sprouting,  save  mice-gnawed  trees, 
together  with  many  valuable  facts  and  suggestions 
which  we  have  not  enumerated.  It  is  a  valuable 
hand-book  for  the  farmer  or  gardener.  Price  25 
cents. 

THE  OLD  FARMER'S  ALMANAC.  By  Robert  B.  Thomas. 
(Or  his  Good  Genius  !)  Published  by  Hickling,  Swan  & 
Brown,  Boston. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  person  who  pretends 
to  know  when  it  is  to  rain  or  shine,  blow  or  freeze, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Old  Farmer's  Almanac,  by 
Robert  B.  Thomas.  Why,  the  very  pork  in  the 
pot  wouldn't  boil  in  some  houses  unless  the  Far- 
mer's Almanac  were  there  !  It  tells  you  almost 
everything  ;  it  has  interest  tables,  and  post  office 
regulations,  and  railroad  matters,  and  anecdotes, 
&c.  And  then  there  is  the  poetry  over  the  calen- 
dar nages,  and  the  pictures,  the  goats,  crabs,  cen- 


excellent,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
person  owning  a  horse.  What  with  brutal  blows, 
short,  or  untimely  feeding,  exposure  when  heated, 
and  that  miserable  taste  which  tortui'es  horses  with 
martingales,  check-reins,  and  other  trappings,  they 
are  truly  a  persecuted  and  suffering  race. 

The  chapter  on  "hints  to  purchasers"  may  save 
that  class  many  a  hard  nip  if  they  study  it  careful- 
ly. It  contains  facts  which,  if  they  were  to  be 
gained  by  experience,  might  be  very  dearly  pur- 
chased. The  horse  trade  has  its  glitter  and  var- 
nish, as  well  as  any  other,  and  the  "Moses"  so 
graphically  described  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  is 
not  the  last  of  that  class  to  be  "taken  in."  It  has 
a  good  Index.  Any  one  that  can  afford  to  keep 
a  horse,  can  afford  to  purchase  this  book. 

VOICES  OF  THE  HEART. 

A  little  volume  of  120  pages.  By  Fanny  Fales  ; 
published  in  1853,  by  B.  B.  ^Mussey  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Sometime  since  we  found  a  beautiful  waif  in  one  of 
our  exchanges,  entitled,  "A  Dying  Wife  to  her 
Husband,"  and  published  it  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer.  Scon  after  we  received  from 
the  author  the  volume  of  poems  from  which  it  was 
extracted,  and  find  that  the  gem  received  .some 
damage  in  the  transfer.  But  it  was  not  our  fault — 
we  gave  it  as  we  found  it.  The  volume  before  us 
contains  many  poems  of  merit.  While  their  senti- 
ment is  correct,  they  have  natural  poetic  language, 
an  easy  versification,  and  evince  great  tenderness 
of  feeling. 

INFLUENCE  OF  A  NEWSPAPER. 

A  school  teacher,  who  has  been  engaged  a  long 
time  in  his  profession,  and  witnessed  the  influence 
of  a  newspaper  on  the  minds  of  a  family  of  children, 
writes  to  the  Ogdensburg  Sentinel  as  follows : 

"I  have  found  it  to  be  the  universal  fact,  without 
exception,  that  those  scholars  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ages  who  have  had  access  to  newspapers  at 
home,  when  compared  with  those  who  have  not,  are 
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THE  JUSTIH  MOEGAH  liOSSE. 


We  copy  the  following  account  from  Linsley's 
History  of  Morgan  Horses. 

The  different  accounts  that  have  been  circulated 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Morgan  breed  of 
horses,  agree  that  they  are  descended  from  a  horse 
called  the  Justin  Morgan,  who  derived  his  name 
from  Mr.  Justin  Morgan,  of  Randolph,  Vt.,  once 
his  owner.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Justin  Morgan, 
however,  they  differ  widely. 

The  fact  that  little  or  no  interest  was  felt  in  the 
subject  until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
indeed,  until  after  the  death  of  his  horse,  will  ac- 
count for  this  diversity. 

Almost  half  a  century  passed  away  before  any  se- 
rious effort  was  made  to  determine  the  origin  of  an 
animal,  wliose  value  was  daily  more  and  more 
appreciated.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
the  horse  passed  through  several  hands,  and 
was  kept  at  different  places,  and  when  at  length  se- 
rious inquiry  was  awakened  on  the  subject,  it  was 
found  tliat  Mr.  Morgan  had  left  no  written  pedi- 
gree of  his  horse,  and  different  reports  of  what  he 
said  in  relation  to  it  got  into  circulation. 

It  is  nov,r  probable  that  the  blood  of  the  Justin 
Morgan  can  never  bo  exactly  and  absolutely  ascer- 
tained. We  think,  however,  it  may  be  considered 
certain  that  this  unrivalled  animal  was  produced  by 
a  cross  of  the  Arabian  or  thorough-bred  with  the 
common  stock,  but  the  proportion  of  each  cannot 
now  be  determined. 

Their  height  is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hands; 
oolor,  baj- ;  make,  round  and  heavy,  with  lean  heads, 


broad  and  deep  chests,  the  fore-limbs  set  far  apart, 
clean  and  sinewy  legs,  short  strong  backs,  with 
that  projection  of  the  ribs  from  the  spine  which  is  a 
sure  indication  of  powerful  lungs,  and  consequent- 
ly of  great  wind  and  bottom. 


Average  Crops  in  England. — The  Mark  Lane 
Express  of  October  30th  contains  a  long  report  or 
estimate  of  crops  throughout  England.  Wheat 
ranges  from  16  to  48  bushels  per  acre,  averaging 
about  30  bushels.  Barley,  from  24  to  56,  with  an 
average  of  some  36  bushels  per  acre.  Oats,  re- 
ported crops  from  16  to  96,  averaging  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Beans  from  18  to  48,  average  32  bush- 
els. Peas  average  32  bushels  per  acre.  Turnips 
from  16  to  28  tons  per  acre. 


PoMOLOGlCAL. — Persons  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation and  progress  of  fruit-growing,  will  find  many 
interesting  facts  and  suggestions  in  the  extracts  we 
give  to-day  from  the  address  of  the  Hon.  M.  P. 
Wilder,  before  the  American  Pomological  Socie- 
ty, at  Rochester,  last  autumn.  There  is  still  room 
for  profit  as  well  as  pleasure,  in  the  planting  and 
nourishing  of  fruit  trees,  and  winter  is  the  time  to 
select  locations  and  desirable  varieties  for  spring 
planting. 
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FENCES. 

Few  persons  have  given  themselves  the  trouble 
to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  cost  of  fences  in  a 
single  township,  even,  of  our  State  ;  they  know  that 
fencing  materials  are  scarce  and  costly,  and  that  a 
set  of  post  and  rail  fence,  of  the  most  thorough 
character,  will  scarcely  last  a  single  generation ; 
yet  it  would  seem  that  too  little  consideration  is 
given  a  subject  of  so  much  importance.  As  Charles 
Lamb,  or  somebody  else  said,  that  a  "thing  of  beau- 
ty is  a  joy  forever,"  so  a  good  stone  wall  is  a  fence 
forever.  If  a  trench  is  dug  so  as  to  prevent  severe 
action  of  the  frost  underneath  the  stones,  a  com- 
mon balance  wall  well  laid  up  will  keep  in  pretty 
good  condition  for  a  hundred  years,  on  lands  not 
badly  thrown  by  frost.  This  is  a  stability  which 
justifies  considerable  care  and  expense  in  the  con- 
struction. 

On  some  low  grounds,  Ave  observe  that  willows 
are  used  by  being  planted  three  or  four  feet  apart, 
and  rails  or  strips  of  board  nailed  to  them.  This 
will  answer  very  well  where  lands  are  not  to  be 
plowed  ;  but  where  plowing  is  necessary  once  in 
six  or  eight  years,  marginial  trees  are  the  worst 
kind  of  posts.  On  alluvial  land,  the  roots  of  ma- 
ples and  oaks  will  extend  themselves  a  hundred  feet, 
and  willows  and  elms  more  than  two  hundred  feet ; 
so  that  if  the  trees  stand  within  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  of  each  other,  the  roots  will  become  so  strong 
and  interlaced  as  to  make  plowing  a  difficult  and 
exjiensive,  if  not  an  impossible,  process.  Wher- 
ever stones  can  be  obtained  at  moderate  cost,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  compose  the  most  eco- 
nomical material  we  can  use. 

Much  may  be  saved  by  fewer  divisions  on  the 
farm.  A  five  acre  lot  is  small  enough,  even  on  a 
small  farm  ;  and  on  a  large  farm,  twenty  acres  in 
a  single  lot  are  better  than  ten.  The  orchard 
should  be  compact ;  if  it  is  thought  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  the  cattle  should  annually  have  posses- 


rest  they  would  again  meet  in  collision,  approach- 
ing each  other  with  locomotive  speed,  at  the  rate 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  per  hour.  On  recover- 
ing from  the  stunning  effects  of  such  a  sudden  at- 
tack, they  would'again  resume  the  hand  to  hand 
fight,  rising  up  into  the  air,  springing  up  distances 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  coming  down  on 
each  other  with  fearful  violence.  Meanwhile,  the 
sea  for  a  great  distance  round  about  had  assumed 
a  bright  red  color,  indicating  that  an  immense 
amount  of  blood  had  been  shed.  Other  animals 
appeared  to  have  fled  from  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment, even  birds  kept  at  a  distance  from  it.  For 
three  hours  the  battle  was  prolonged,  at  the  close 
of  which,  one  of  the  whales  became  motionless,  and 
the  other  retired  from  the  field  of  battle.  The 
next  morning,  as  early  as  four  o'clock,  the  whale 
referred  to  was  found  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
the  engagement  took  place ;  and  from  various 
marks  on  his  body,  including  a  broken  jaw  bone, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the 
two  belligerents  of  the  previous  afternoon.  The 
body  gave  every  indication  of  having  been  very  re- 
cently alive. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TREES  BY  HIGHWAYS  AND  RAIL- 
ROADS. 

The  subject  of  trees  beside  the  highway  and 
railroads  and  all  public  places,  seems  to  be  creep- 
ing into  the  public  mind  gradually  every  year.  A 
move  was  made  in  the  Essex  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, during  the  last  year,  to  plant  forest  trees  on 
all  public  grounds,  and  beside  the  highways 
throughout  the  country,  offering  a  premium  for  the 
best  plantation.  The  subject  was  agitated  a  little, 
but  as  there  was  no  plan  sufficiently  digested,  the 
question  was  dropped. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  subject  need  only  to 
be  fairly  and  clearly  presented,  to  receive  favor. 
With  a  view  to  economy  and  profit,  the  subject 
claims  the  attention  of  the  whole  community.  This 
consideration  alone,  if  rightly  viewed,  would  induce 
the  owners  bordering  on  the  highway  to  improve 
so  much  of  their  lands  as  would  be  put  to  no  other 
use,  and  which  would  be  otherwise  useless.  The 
locust  would,  in  twenty  years,  become  a  tree  Avorth 
at  least  one  dollar,  if  it   should  be  wanted :  and 
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view  a  picture,  a  landscape,  that  has  not  trees  and 
shrubbery  upon  it  ?  The  private  residence,  the 
village,  and  all  public  grounds,  have  their  appear- 
ance as  well  as  value  enhanced  a  hundred  per  cent, 
by  the  addition  of  trees  ornamental. 

If  all  these  considerations  are  not  sufficient  to 
induce  the  public  to  attend  to  the  subject  and  prac- 
tically improve  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  do- 
ing honor  to  themselves,  and  likewise  secure  the 
gratitude  of  every  wayside  traveller,  they  must  be 
blind  to  their  best  interests.  If  we  have  any  de- 
sire to  live  in  grateful  remembrance  by  our  pos- 
terity, and  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  suitable  and  more  lasting  than  a 
plantation  of  forest  trees  beside  the  road  adjoining 
the  homestead,  or  on  the  public  squares,  of  which 
there  are  more  or  less  in  every  town.  The  rail- 
roads are  well  adapted  to  fruit  trees,  as  they  are  so 
perfectly  protected  from  cattle,  who  are  the  great- 
est enemies  that  fruit  trees  have  to  contend  with. 

Now  let  the  county  of  Essex  have  the  honor  of 
taking  the  initiatory  movement  in  this  project ;  let 
some  generous  and  high-minded  individual  make  a 
donation  for  the  purpose,  and  live,  at  least,  a  him- 
dred  years  after  he  is  dead  in  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  all  those  who  are  endowed  with  wisdom 
and  good  taste,  who  can  appreciate  the  pleasures, 
not  less  than  the  pecuniary  interests  of  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us.  M. 

Essex  Co.,  Dec,  1856. 


drinking,  and  other  gambling ;  and  where  these 
things  are,  there  must  be  corruption,  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  least.  Tell  of  restraining  these  thing  by  a 
supervisory  committee.  Three  chances  out  of  four, 
such  committees  will  be  the  very  ones  to  encourage 
them. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  taken  up  this  subject,  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  report  thereon.  Who  they  are,  I  know  not. 
But  this  I  do  know,  if  they  do  not  take  a  full  view 
of  the  subject,  and  report  truly,  as  things  come  to 
their  knowledge,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  knock- 
ing away  the  stool  on  which  they  stand.  The  pub- 
lic attention  is  fully  awake  to  the  subject — from 
•Maine  to  Michigan  the  alarm  has  been  sounded ; 
there  is  scarcely  an  editor  that  does  not  pass  the 
word ;  and  none  with  more  grace  and  propriety 
than  yourself.  Almost  SE^^ENTY. 

December,  1856. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  HORSE  aUESTION. 

Prove  all  things,  hold  on  upon  that  which  has 
proved  good,  is  a  sentiment  worthy  to  be  regarded 
at  all  times.  I  was  pleased  to  see  in  your  last  pa- 
per, Mr.  Editor,  your  intelligent  friend  from  the 
Empire  City  coming  forward  as  a  volunteer  in  sup- 
port of  the  horse  on  the  "trotting  course,"  at  our 
shows ;  though  I  must  say  he  has  been  treated 
rather  shabbily  in  your  columns — you  having  burst 
every  bubble  that  he  inflated.  I  was  not  a  Httle 
surprised  that  he  should  use  as  witnesses  in  his  case, 
"Gmeral  Lection"  and  "Gineral  Muster,"  two  char- 
acters that  I  well  knew  fifty  years  ago,  as  they  an- 
nually appeared  oil  BuUard's  Plain,  Andover  West, 
and  Porter's  Plain,  Danvers  North,  and  in  many 
other  localites.  Their  character  is  too  well  known 
to  be  entitled  to  much  regard.  As  your  correspond- 
ent derived  his  first  impressions  of  the  horse  from 
"moose  country,"  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
look  upon  a  fast  nag  with  admiration  ;  and  be 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  speed  of  the  an- 
imal that  carried  Adjutant  Lawrence  so  quick,  to 
sound  the  alarm  when  the  "Regulars  were  coming." 
Let  those  things  pass ;  they  happened  when  fast 
nags  and  fast  men  veered  round  at  the  same  point, 
and  little  was  done,  until  the  beer  was  handed 
round,  "When  wine  is  in,  wit  is  out,"  is  as  true 
now,  as  it  ever  has  been.  Neither  fast  horses  nor 
prancing  girls  are  wanted  in  the  villages  of  New 
England.  No  modest  female  can  be  quite  satisfied 
with  herself,  after  she  has  been  making  a  display 
on  a  race-course,  in  the  presence  of  a  motley  group 
of  men,  coarse  in  speech  and  behaviour.  The  deli- 
cacy of  tlieir  nature  forbids  this.  It  is  impossible 
that  they  should  not  feel  humiliated  by  such  expo- 
sure. 

Where  there  is  racing,  there  will  be  letting,  and 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

USE  AND  RESULTS  OF  GUANO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  introduction  of  guano  into 
Maryland,  and  the  tide-water  region  of  the  lower 
States,  has  produced  effects  which  entitle  it  to  rank 
as  an  era  in  their  domestic  and  agricultural  history. 
But  few  years  have  elapsed,  since  the  first  cargo 
was  stacked  on  the  wharf  at  Baltimore,  and  made 
the  subject  of  timid  and  incredulous  experiments 
upon  plots  of  vegetables,  in  the  truck  fields  of  the 
market  gardeners.  The  wise  ones  shook  their 
heads ;  but  here  knd  there,  a  venturous  villa-resi- 
dent scattered  a  few  hundred  pounds  as  a  top-dress- 
ing on  his  lawns.  Now  and  then,  some  con  amore 
citizen  farmer  varied  the  course  of  his  experiments, 
by  drilling  in  a  small  quantity  with  his  wheat. 

The  new  fertilizer  was  found  to  possess  remarka- 
ble power.  The  lawns  of  one  experimenter  were 
a  wonder  of  fresh  luxuriance,  and  his  grain  crops 
were  doubled  in  their  yield,  while  his  neighbor  ac- 
complished but  the  scorching  of  his  grass,  and  the 
killing  of  his  seed.  Meanwhile,  the  conflicting  re- 
ports ran  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  tales  of  won- 
der, no-wise  cooled  or  sobered  in  the  transmission, 
found  their  way  to  the  interior.  The  country  pa- 
pers began  to  herald  surprising  accounts  of  vegeta- 
ble growth,  and  the  dimensions  of  guanoed  beets 
and  turnips  verged  closely  upon  the  fabulous. — 
Quiet  old  planters,  as  they  disposed  of  their  crops, 
and  made  their  purchases,  in  the  market  towns, 
listened,  with  incredulous  wonder,  to  the  strange 
tales  which  merchants  and  clerks  took  waggish 
pleasure  in  relating. 

More  guano  was  brought,  more  experiments 
were  made;  parcels  were  scattered  among  the 
commission  houses  of  the  interior  towns,  and  next 
year,  the  old  planter  not  only  listened  to  tales 
more  marvellous  and  mythical  than  those  of  the 
preceding  season,  but  was  enabled  to  see  and  han- 
dle the  mysterious  stuff.  Curiosity  was  thoroughly 
aroused  ;  and  while  the  merchant  retailed  his  stock 
of  marvels,  the  planter  examined  anew.  He  looked, 
felt,  and  tasted,  (smelling  he  could  not  well  avoid,) 
and  finished  by  purchasing  a  sack,  to  take  out  to 
the  old  farm,  and  there  settle  the  matter  for  him- 
self. Once  at  home,  the  treasure  was  exhibited. 
Wife  and  daughters,  sons  and  servants,  gathered 
about  the  brown  sack,  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by 
a  careful  investigation.     Wife   and   daughters  re- 
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treated  precipitately  from  the  powerful  perfume. 
Sons  doubted  like  philosophers.  CufFee,  eying  the 
thing  from  a  safe  distance,  gave  rent  to  his  thoughts : 

"He  tink  him  great  ting ;  him  do  smell  power- 
ful, dat  sartain ;  dis  yer  chile  do  no  what  cum  of 
'im ;  right  smart  heap  of  sumting  do,  I'se  reckon." 

The  stuff  was  sown  on  a  patch  of  the  fallow,  and 
even  from  the  first  springing  of  the  tiny  blades 
the  effect  was  apparent.  That  patch  was  the  "ob- 
served of  all  observers ;"  the  family  talked  of  it  by 
the  hour ;  the  planter  took  his  neighbors  to  look  at 
it;  no  wanderer  who  sought  sheUer  from  the 
night  beneath  his  roof,  was  permitted  to  go  forth 
without  a  sight  of  the  new  wonder.  When  at  last, 
the  crop  was  ripe,  and  the  extra  product  of  the  gu- 
anoed portion  was  duly  measured,  then  the  arith- 
metical skill  of  the  family  was  called  into  requisi- 
tion, and  it  was  found  that  the  sand-hills  and  pine- 
nurseries  of  the  old  plantation  concealed  a  fortune, 
which  it  needed  but  the  application  of  guano  to 
transfer  to  the  pockets  of  the  planter. 

So  guano  was  introduced,  and  so  its  use  became 
general.  Old  fields  were  cleared,  dwarfed  pines 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  wheat  was  grown, 
.  where,  for  years,  to  have  sown,  would  have  wasted 
the  seed.  The  result,  so  far,  has  been  important 
and  widely  interesting;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
bearings  of  this  agricultural  revolution  have  yet 
been  as  carefully. studied  as  they  deserve.  For- 
tunes have  been  made  by  lucky  adventurers,  lands 
have  rapidly  advanced  in  price,  servants  have  dou- 
bled in  value,  and,  from  a  drug  in  the  market — hir- 
ing at  $50  per  year — are  now  eagerly  sought  at 
prices  varying  from  $100  to  $150.  All  branches 
of  industry  have  been  stimulated  to  new  life  and  ac- 
tivity. Wagons  laden  with  the  increased  products 
of  the  grain  fields,  blocked  the  streets  of  the  mar- 
iket  towns.  Millers  and  forwarders  were  over- 
whelmed with  business,  and  the  banks  drained  to 
pay  for  wheat.  These  things  are  cheering,  but  the 
end  is  not  yet. 

That  the  increased  demand  for  labor,  and  its  ad- 
ded value,  which  has  doubled  the  price  for  servants, 
and  rendered  the  slave  system  once  more  profita- 
ble in  the  Old  Dominion,  has  had  no  small  effect 
upon  her  citizens  is  very  probable.  That  these  re- 
sults have  added  to  the  tenacity  with  which  she 


the  farmers  around  their  town  some  $600,000  for 
wheat,  and  received  from  them  $300,000  for  guano. 
Throughout  the  State,  the  crop  of  this  year  is  a  fail- 
ure, probably  not  averaging  over  6  bushels  per  acre ; 
this  result  is  partially  attributable  to  the  ravages  of 
the  chinch  bug,  and  other  pests,  but  planters  every 
where  complain  that  guano  has  lost  its  charm. 

Such  is  the  fact,  and  those  fields  which  have  been 
successively  guanoed  and  cropped,  until  at  last  they 
have  failed,  are  near  enough  to  a  hopeless  sterility. 
Yet  there  is  hope,  for  there  are  yet  means  by  which 
the  soil  may  be  renovated.  It  can  be  done  by  the 
turning  under  of  green  crops,  especially  peas  and 
clover,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  growth  of  the 
grasses,  and  by  the  production  of  manures  with  ex- 
tended flocks  and  herds.  This  course  is  practicable  ; 
and  that  it  will  at  last  be  pursued,  seems  indicated 
by  instances  of  individual  experiment  and  success, 
which  are  scattered  throughout  the  country.  But 
this  must  be  the  work  of  years,  for  it  will  involve 
the  sweeping  away  of  opinions  and  habits  which  are 
the  growth  of  centuries,  and  have  acquired  a  stub- 
born fixedness. 

Virginia  is  a  good  field  for  northern  immigration. 
She  has  a  soil,  worn,  'tis  true,  yet  easily  improvable, 
the  most  genial  of  climates,  and  very  palpable  natu- 
ral advantages.  Were  itnot  for  the  unfortunate  ex- 
istence of  that  institution,  which  is  with  good  cause 
so  distasteful  to  northern  sentiment,  she  would  be  a 
most  inviting  field.  But  Virginia  has  arrived  near 
to  a  turning  point  in  her  history.  She  will  either  go 
on  to  a  gradual  revolution  of  her  whole  agricul- 
ture, a  revolution  of  progress  and  improvement, 
which  will  evolve  new  modes  of  thought  and  new 
social  aspects,  finally  making  her,  in  an  eminent 
sense,  a  "goodly  land,"  or,  by  a  hopeless  retrogres- 
sion, her  fields  will  be  again  and  more  fuUy  given 
up  to  pines  and  sassafras,  her  lower  classes  to  rum 
and  ignorance,  and  her  patricians  to  a  struggle 
with  narrowing  means,  depraved  tastes,  and  a  false 
position.  * 

Remarks. — The  pages  of  the  Farmer  will  bear 
evidence  that  the  facts  so  clearly  stated  by  our 
correspondent,  have  been  our  theories,  for  some 
years.    We  had  not — as  he  has  had — the  means  of 
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man  farmers  were  mere  serfs ;  public  schools  were 
then  not  to  be  thought  of  in  Germany ;  such  a 
thing  as  a  German  literature  hardly  existed ;  and 
even  Fredericic  the  Great  spoke  French,  because 
the  German  language  appeared  to  him  a  language 
only  fit  for  barbarians.  As  that  time  there  was 
no  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe ;  no  Kant,  Ficthe, 
Hegel.  The  influence  of  political  revolutions,  of 
the  great  modern  inventions — the  steam  engine 
and  the  telegraph — even  of  the  jDrinting-press,  was 
not  then  felt. 

The  immigrants  came  over  here  with  their  priests, 
a  fragment  of  the  middle  ages — uneducated,  uncul- 
tivated. What  is  the  consequence  ?  We  see  be- 
fore us  the  ])etrification  of  a  social  and  mental  con- 
dition which  has  long  since  disappeared  from 
Germany.  We  behold  a  picture  of  the  dark  and 
gloomy  middle  ages.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to 
know  that  this  State  of  things  is  fast  disappearing. 
Free  schools  are  extending  their  influence  more  and 
more  every  year,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the 
immense  mineral  resources  of  the  State  is  giving  a 
marked  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  enlightened  enter- 
prise. The  various  branches  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  are  also  diligently  engaged  in  planting  the 
institutions  of  the  gospel  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  territory,  and  all  experience  shows  that  the 
influence  of  the  gospel  in  favoring  the  intellectual 
elevation  of  a  community  is  second  only  to  its  ef- 
ficacy in  securing  the  salvation  of  the  soul. — Intelli- 
gencer. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

AGEICULTURE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

While  residing  recently  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  superior 
independence  of  a  farmer  on  New  England  soil, 
even  with  a  small  farm  and  with  small  means,  com- 
pared with  many  a  planter,  his  broad  plantation  and 
scores  of  negroes.  I  verily  believe  the  proprietor 
of  a  cottage  and  ten  acres  of  land  in  Vermont,  with 
a  willingness  and  a  disposition  to  work,  can  have 
more  of  the  "comforts  of  life"  and  advantages  of 
education  for  his  children  than  a  majority  of  Geor- 
gian planters,  who  own  land  and  slaves  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars.  Why 
is  this  ? 

It  is  partly  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  slave 
labor  ;  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  white  persons 
comprising  a  planters  family,  from  their  indolent 
habits,  are  mere  consumers ;  in  some  degree  to 
the  high  prices  which  must  be  paid  for  all  manufac- 
tured articles,  but  most  of  all,  to  the  very  imperfect 
system  of  farming  which  prevails  almost  univer- 
sally. 

Most  of  Georgian  and  Carolina  farmers,  as  far 
as  my  observation  extended,  never  make,  save,  nor 
apply  any  kind  of  manure.  Land  is  cultivated,  or 
rather  cropped,  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  producing 
anything,  without  regard  to  rotation,  and  then  left 
common,  making  what  is  termed  "old  fields." 

The  area  of  this  worn-out  land  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing itself,  planters  seeking  some  new  spot,  again  to 
practice  the  same  exhausting  process  of  tillage. 

Farming  tools,  that  belong  as  far  back  as  the 
seventeeth  century ;  plowing,  that  merely  scratches 
the  surface  ;  overseers,  who  have  no  intelligent  no- 
tions of  agriculture ;  slaves,  who  care  not  how  their 
work  is  performed  ;  absence  of  home  markets  for 
fruit  and  o';Iier  perishable  products  j  the  frequent 


and  entire  loss  of  crops  upon  land  shallowly  plowed 
in  seasons  of  droughts, — are  a  few  of  the  disadvan- 
tages and  features  common  to  Southern  farming. 

I  could  mention  the  names  of  many  planters, 
who,  though  called  wealthy,  would  be  unable  to 
meet  their  current  expenses,  if  they  were  not  able, 
occasionally,  to  sell  a  negro  so  as  to  replenish  their 
empty  purses.  Such  are  generally  the  occupants 
of  worn-out  soil. 

Who  would  be  willing  to  exchange  his  New  Eng- 
land home  for  a  life  of  indolence  and  ease  in  the 
sunny  South  ?  Who  would  barter  social,  religious 
and  educational  privileges,  for  the  sake  of  being  au 
isolated  occupant  of  leagues  of  soil,  and  an  absolute 
monarch  to  a  drove  of  slaves  ?  Operarius. 

Barre,  Vermont. 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  President's  Message  discloses  the  enormous 
extent  to  which  speculation  in  the  public  lands  has 
been  carried  for  a  year  past.  In  round  numbers 
the  quantity  sold  is  stated  at  9,200,060  acres,  and 
the  land  warrants  issued  have  been  for  30,300,000 
acres,  making  in  the  whole  39,500,000  acres.  Most 
of  the  warrants  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
speculators,  and  are  finally  sold  at  more  than  dou- 
ble the  price  of  those  sold  by  the  government. 

The  largest  amount  ever  disposed  of  in  any  for- 
mer year,  was  in  the  great  paper  money  expansion 
of  1836.  The  sales  that  year  reached  nearly  21,- 
000,000  acres,  while  this  year  they  have  gone  up 
to  nearly  double  that  amount.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a  more  healthful  and  prudent  system 
of  selling  the  public  lands  is  not  adopted,  so  that 
they  might  be  kept  open  for  many  years  to  come 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  actual  settlers.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  disposal  of  them  has  been 
pushed  forward  by  politicians,  this  has,  however, 
become  impossible,  and  in  a  few  years  all  the  good 
lands  owned  by  the  government  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  speculators,  and  held  at  speculators'  prices. 
This  will  be  likely  to  check  the  growth  of  the  new 
Western  States,  and  operate  injuriously  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  country.  The  exhaustion  of 
the  cheap  government  lands,  and  a  restoration  of 
good  crops  of  breadstufi^s  in  Europe,  would  make 
excessively  hard  times  in  our  western  grain-grow- 
ing States,  especially  as  emigration  is  likely  to  be 
checked,  in  consequence  of  Ireland  having  been  ful- 
ly relieved  of  her  surplus  population,  and  the  dis- 
content among  the  German  nations  having  in  a 
great  measure  passed  away.  The  inducement  to 
emigration  from  the  other  States  will  also  be  great- 
ly lessened,  after  the  price  of  lands  in  the  new 
States  have  been  put  up  to  speculating  prices,  and 
it  will  be  much  more  profitable  to  buy  and  cultivate 
a  farm  in  many  of  the  old  States,  at  say  830  an 
acre,  rather  than  to  buy  wild  land  in  Kansas  or  Io- 
wa at  $5  to  $10  an  acre. 

It  is  believed  that  but  few  persons  in  the  north- 
ern and  middle  States  have  purchased  lands  in  the 
new  States,  for  speculative  purposes,  but  that  they 
have  mostly  been  taken  by  capitalists  in  the  West- 
ern States.  Those  who  have  accumulated  large 
fortunes  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  lands  in  States 
where  the  government  lands  have  been  nearly  or 
quite  sold  out,  have  invested  their  gains  in  lands  in 
the  new  States.  One  capitalist  in  Ohio  holds  eighty 
thousand  acres  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  Illinois; 
and  in  the  State  ol"  Ohio  there  is  not  a  countv  where 
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there  are  not  numerous  holders  of  lands  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

The  years  of  the  greatest  speculation  in  western 
lands  have  been  1835,  in  which  12,566,000  acres 
were  sold ;  1 836,  in  which  the  sales  were  20,074,870 
acres.  In  1855  the  land  sales  again  rose  to  1 2,000,- 
000  acres,  and  in  1856  to  40,000,000  acres. 

After  the  great  speculations  of  1836,  the  sales 
fell  off  in  1837  to  5,601,103  acres,  in  1838  to  3,- 
416,907  acres,  and  in  1841  they  sank  as  low  as 
1,164,796  acres. 

The  average  sale  of  lands  from  1832  to  1852, 
inclusive,  was  4,920,000  acres  per  annum,  or  one- 
Jifth  only  of  what  was  marketed  in  the  last  fiscal 
years.  With  the  issue  of  land  warrants,  under  the 
acts  of  1852  and  1854,  the  speculations  again  re- 
commenced, and  have  now  reached  the  present  un- 
paralleled amount. —  Traveller. 


POMOLOGICAL  ADDEESS. 

Amidst  the  rapid  strides  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  our  time,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Pomology 
has  not  been  stationary.  Few  subjects  exhibit  so 
remarkably  the  progress^of  civilization  and  improve- 
ment as  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  It  is  now  only 
about  a  quarter  of  century  since  the  establishment 
of  the  oldest  horticultural  society  in  America. — 
Then,  these  associations  were  few  and  feeble ;  now 
they  are  numerous  and  influential,  extending  from 
the  British  Provinces  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
from  ocean  to  ocean, — all  working  together  in  har- 
mony with  each  other,  and  aiding  our  association, 
whose  field  is  our  national  domain.  The  fruit  crop 
of  the  country  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  a  place 
in  our  national  statistics;  now  it  exceeds  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  indispensable  pro- 
ducts of  our  Republic.  Then  the  sales  of  iruit 
trees  were  numbered  by  hundreds,  now  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Then  choice  fruit  was  a  lux- 
ury to  be  found  only  in  the  j)alace  of  the  opulent ; 
now  it  helps  to  furnish  the  table  of  the  humble  cot- 
tager, and  comparatively  few  are  the  hamlets  which 


pagated  on  suckers  taken  from'  the  forest ;  now  we 
see  millions  of  young  vigorous  trees  cultivated,  sold, 
and  ]}lanted  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  where 
twenty  years  since  not  a  single  specimen  of  the 
Pyrus  was  to  found.  The  public  no  longer  ridicule 
the  man  Avho  plants  a  tree  with  the  ho])e  of  gath- 
ering its  fruit  with  his  own  hands,  or  the  saving  of 
seeds  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  fruits.  True, 
Van  Mons  was  ridiculed  all  his  life,  and  only  ap- 
preciated by  such  pioneers  as  Davy,  Poiteau,"Diel 
and  Drapiez.  His  nurseries  were  thrice  destroyed, 
as  wild,  worthless  thorn  bushes,  under  the  false 
pretence  of  "public  utility."  This  was  an  irrepara- 
ble loss,  for  however  much  his  system  be  discussed 
and  distrusted,  it  is  still  true  th*at  the  results  of  hia 
experience  have  been  most  beneficial  to  the  world. 
♦  *         ■    #  *  *  * 

By  the  reports  from  individual  fruit  growers,  and 
from  associations,  it  appears  that  some  varieties  of 
the  pear  succeed  equally  as  well  in  the  extreme 
south  part  of  our  Union  as  in  the  north.  A  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  Territory  recently  informed  me 
that  settlers  there  had  already  provided  themselves 
with  extensive  orchards,  and  from  which  they  gath- 
er fruits  of  great  size-  and  excellence.  He  also 
makes  a  similar  report  in  relation  to  Washington 
Territory,  and  instances  among  others  an  orchard 
of  one  hundred  acres,  which  is  now  yielding  a  large 
annual  income  to  its  proprietor. 

»  *  *  *  *  # 

When  we  consider  the  progress  of  the  grape 
culture  in  the  single  State  of  Ohio,  and  its  great  in- 
crease in  other  States,  amounting  now  to  more 
than  two  millions  of  dollars  annually — the  immense 
quantities  of  peaches  and  strawberries  brought  to 
our  markets,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  apple, 
the  pear,  and  other  fruits  throughout  our  land,  and 
the  millions  of  trees  annually  sent  out  from  this 
vicinity  and  other  parts,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate 
the  future  importance  of  fruit  culture,  whether 
viewed  as  a  means  of  furnishing  luxuries  for  our 
table,  or  articles  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 
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Let  nothing  discourage   you  in  this  most  hopeful 
department  of  pomology.     Go  on,  persevere  ; 

"Give  new  endeavors  to  the  mystic  art, 
Try  every  seheme,  and  riper  views  imjjart ; 
Who  knows  what  meed  thy  labors  may  await  ? 
What  glorious  fruits  thy  conquests  may  create  ?" 

These  are  triumphs  worthy  of  the  highest  am- 
bition, conquests  which  leave  no  wound  on  the 
heart  of  memory,  no  stain  on  the  wing  of  time.  He 
who  only  adds  one  really  valuable  variety  to  our 
list  of  fruits  is  a  public  benefactor.  '  I  had  rather 
be  the  man  who  planted  that  umbrageous  tree, 
from  whose  bending  branches  future  generations 
shall  pluck  the  luscious  fruit,  when  I  am  slee])ing 
beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley,  than  he  who  has 
conquered  armies.  I  would  prefer  the  honor  of 
introducing  the  Baldwin  ajiple,  the  Seckel  pear, 
Hovey's  Seedling  strawberry,  aye,  or  the  Black 
Tni'^^'-ian  cherry  from  the  Crimea,  to  the  protidest 
^■icloly  which  has  been  won  upon  that  blood- 
stained soil. 

****** 

Time  admonishes  me  to  be  brief,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  alluding  to  the  appropriate  location, 
soil  and  treatment  of  fruit  trees.  These  are  subjects 
surrounded  with  mystery,  and  w  hich  can  be  relieved 
only  by  study  and  personal  experience.  The  im- 
portance of  thorough  draining,  and  perfect  prepar- 
ation of  the  soil  have  not  received  the  considera- 
tion they  deserve  ;  especially  where  its  silicious 
character  does  not  furnish  a  ready  natural  conduc- 
tor to  superfluous  moisture.  Thorough  draining  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  successful  cultivation.  In 
cold,  wet,  undiained  grounds,  the  disease  of  trees 
commences  at  the  root,  which  absorbes  injurious 
substances,  and  the  tree  ceases  properly  to  elabo- 
rate its  nutritious  matter.  Wherever  there  is  an 
excess  of  water,  and  consequently  too  low  a  tem- 
perature, and  the  soil  is  not  properly  drained  and 
thoroughly  worked,  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant 
are  soon  impaired,  and  its  functiions  deranged.  I 
am  mclined  to  think  that  death  by  drowning  is 
quite  as  common  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal 
kingdo.n,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  not  so  sud- 
den. How  many  of  the  diseases,  such  as  the  spot- 
ting of  the  leaf  and  fruit,  the  cancer,  fungi  and  de- 
composition of  the  bark,  are  attributable  to  this 
cause,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Perfect  drain- 
age, which  should  always  be  accompanied  with  sub- 
soiling  or  trenching,  permits  the  air  and  light  to 
penetrate  and  sweeten  the  soil,  warms  it,  and  pre- 
pares its  latent  fertilizing  properties  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  plant. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Iloyal  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  England  says  ;  "I  have  frequently 
found  the  soil  of  a  well- drained  field  liighcr  in  tem- 
perature fromlO  tolo  degrees  than  that  of  another 
field  not  so  drained,  though  in  every  other  respect 
the  soils  were  similar."  Another  advantage  is,  that 
vegetation  seldom  or  never  suffers  from  the  drou^^hf , 
where  the  soil  has  been  propeily  drained  and 
worked. 

The  necessity  of  thorough  drainnge  and  perfect 
pulverization  of  the  soil,  is  not  less  for  fruiis  in 
open  cultivation,  than  for  the  grape  under  glass, 
where  one  of  the  pre-requisites  has  ever  been  the 
perfect  drainage  of  the  border. 

****** 

My  experience  has  so  often  been  solicited  by 
private  communication  in  relation  to  the  pear  upon 


the.  quince  stock,  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  introduce 
it  in  this  connection,  with  the  reasons  on  which  it 
is  founded.  Many  varieties  of  the  pear  thus  graft- 
ed grow  vigorously,  and  bear  abundantly.  1  am 
aware  that  an  im'pression  has  prevailed  in  the  minds 
of  some,  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pear 
on  the  quince  stock,  an  impression  which  must  have 
arisen  from  an  injudicious  selection  of  varieties,  or 
improper  cultivation.  Li  this  opinion,  I  am  happy 
to  know  that  I  am  sustained  by  Mr.  Barry,  in  his 
address  before  the  North  Western  Association  of 
Fruit  Growers  in  Iowa,  and  by  other  distinguished 
pomologists.  Pears  upon  the  quince  should  be 
planted  in  a  luxuriant  deep  soil,  and  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  nutriment  and  good  cultivation.  They 
should  always  be  planted  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
place  where  they  were  grafted,  so  that  the  point  of 
junction  may  be  three  or  four  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. The  pear  will  then  frequently  form  roots  in- 
dependently of  the  quince,  and  thus  we  combine  in 
the  tree  both  early  fruiting  from  the  quince,  and 
the  strength  and  longevity  of  the  pear  stock. 

For  instance,  of  trees  of  the  same  variety,  stand- 
ing side  by  side  in  my  own  grounds  for  ten  years, 
and  enjoying  the  same  treatment,  those  on  the 
quince  stock  have  attained  a  larger  size,  and  have 
borne  for  seven  years  abundant  crops,  while  those 
upon  the  pear  stock  have  scarcely  yielded  a  fruit. 
We  have,  also,  others  on  the  quince,  which  twenty- 
five  years  since  were  obtained  at  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Parmenter,  where  now  is  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  which  have 
borne  good  crops  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
are  still  productive  and  health}'. 

That  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the  pear 
upon  the  quince  has  been  a  great  blessing,  1  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  especially  in  gardens,  and  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  large  towns  and  cities.  And  as  to  its 
adaptation  to  the  orchard,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  succeed  well,  if  the  soil,  selection  and 
cultivation  be  appropriate.  A  gentleman  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  planted  in  the  years 
1848  and  '49  as  many  dwarf  pear  trees  as  he  could 
set  en  an  acre  of  land  at  the  distance  of  eight  by 
twelve  feet,  and  between  these  rows  he  planted 
quince  bushes.  In  the  fifth  year  from  planting  he 
gathered  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  pears, 
and  sixty  bushels  of  quinces.  Of  the  former  he 
sold  seventy  bushels  at  five  to  six  dollars  per  bush- 
el, and  he  now  informs  me  that  he  has  lost  only 
three  per  cent,  of  the  original  trees,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder are  in  healthful  condition. — M.  P.  Wilder^s 
Jlddress  at  Rochester. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  TRAKSACTIOHS. 

Through  the  politeness  of  the  Secretary  of  our 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  we  have  received  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  occupying  a  period  of  two 
years,   1853—54. 

Among  the  interesting  papers  which  it  contains, 
is  one  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  giving  a  brief  history  of 
ihe  agricultural  associations  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries ;  the  annual  address  for  1853,  by  Prof.  TuR- 
N'ER,  together  with  a  plan  for  a  State  University ; 
capital  addresses  by  William  S.  Wait,  before  the 
Hillsboro'  Society ;  by  E.  Pv.  Hoe,  before  the  Mc- 
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Lean  county  society;  J.  A.  Wight,  before  the  Taze- 
well county  society,  and  another  at  the  North 
Western  Fruit  Grower's  Association.  It  also  con- 
tains essays  on  the  science  of  agriculture,  the  pear 
and  its  culture,  transplanting  evergreens,  culture  of 
the  grape,  wine  culture  and  wine  making;  on  vete- 
rinary science,  origin  and  character  of  prairie  soils, 
on  insects,  air  currents,  flax,  swine,  birds,  imple- 
ments, and  other  subjects.  The  volume  contains 
much  valuable  matter,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  use- 
ful to  the  people  of  the  State.  There  is  room  for 
considerable  improvement  in  the  printing,  and  if 
one-fourth  of  it  were  entirely  omitted — being  mere 
lists  of  entries  or  premiums — the  volume  would  be 
improved  and  a  considerable  expense  saved.  We 
may  well  refer  them  to  the  volumes  of  Massachu- 
setts Transactions,  as  models  in  these  particulars. 


'For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PEACH  AND  PLUM  TKEES. 

Peach  trees,  having  so  frequently  failed  of  late  in 
giving  good  crops,  are  rooted  up  or  neglected  by 
many  cultivators,  in  regions  where  the  winters  are 
severe.  Nevertheless,  I  think  there  is  more  hope 
of  them  than  of  plum  trees.  The  winter  of  1854 
— 55  was  so  intensely  cold,  that  nearly  all  the 
buds  of  peach  trees  were  killed  throughout  New 
England,  and  in  the  spring,  they  could  be  shaken 
or  rubbed  off  easily  with  the  hand.  Is  there  no 
remedy  for  this  evil  ?  I  knov,-  of  no  certain  reme- 
dy, so  long  as  they  stand  ov.t  of  doors.  Some  that 
may  be  particularly  sheltered  by  buildings,  may 
more  frequently  escape  than  others.  Or  if  we  can 
adopt  some  method  by  which  the  roots  of  the 
peach  tree  may  be  kept  warmer,  I  think  we  might 
find,  at  least,  a  partial  remedy. 

I  have  several  times  noticed,  that  old  peach  trees, 
neglected  arKl  grass-bound,  bear  more  or  less  most 
every  year,  though  much  could  not  be  said  of  the 
fruit.  But  the  buds  could  not  have  been  killed  by 
frost,  and  this  is  important.  Are  not  the  roots  of 
a  tree  partly  covered  with  sod  (living  sod,  firmly 
knit  together.)  warmer  than  those  in  loose,  unpro- 
tected loam?  And  if  so,  is  not  the  sap  in  the 
branches  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  consequent- 


east  winds  cannot  touch  them,  which  seem  to  be 
worse  than  the  north.  This  is  the  position  of  my 
garden,  and  the  past  year  I  had  several  of  my  most 
advanced  trees  loaded  with  fruit,  which  was  a  rarity 
in  the  community. 

Seedling  peaches  have  done  well  with  me,  and 
some  of  my  oldest  are  such.  Out  of  seven  which 
have  borne,  only  one  has  proved  a  cling-stone  with 
firm  flesh.     The  rest  are  good  or  excellent. 

The  practice  of  heading  in  peach  trees  in  the 
summer  or  early  fall,  I  think  important ;  yet  some 
trees  are  naturally  heavier  and  earlier  bearers  than 
others.  Crawford's  Late  is  rather  shy,  yet  the 
Late  Admirable  bears  early  and  abundant,  and  the 
fruit  is  large  and  handsome,  with  a  delicate  blush, 
and  in  quality  is  decidedly  champaigne. 

Plum  trees  are  sinecures.  That  worse  than  Egyp- 
tian plague,  the  cui-culio,  takes  all  the  fruit.  A  si- 
lent and  unseen  enemy,  there  seems  to  be  no  strat- 
agem yet  discovered  to  keep  it  at  bay,  or  to  foil  its 
Indian  mode  of  warfare.  Three  trees  of  mine, 
which  set  full  of  fruit,  only  produced  two  plums! 
Yet  they  had  been  frequently  treated  with  lime,  al- 
so salt  and  water.  A  brood  of  chickens  under  a 
tree  is  a  partial  preventive  ;  but  something  better 
yet  must  be  discovered,  else  plum  trees  must  be  re- 
worked with  peaches,  or  rooted  up  as  cumberers  of 
the  earth.  I  have  a  few  more  resources  left,  which 
will  be  tried  before  capitulation. 

West  Medford,  Dec,  1856.     D.  W.  Lothrop. 


WILL  TURNIPS  FATTEN  PORE  ? 

Having  been  successful  in  raising  a  good  crop  of 
English  turnips,  I  hardly  knew  in  what  w'ay  I  could 
dispose  of  them  all,  when  a  neighbor  informed  me 
that  an  acquaintance  of  his  told  him  he  had  found 
English  turnips,  washed  clean,  boiled  and  meal 
mixed  with  them,  to  be  excellent  for  fattening  hogs, 
&c.,  that  he  had  tried  them,  and  could  also  recom- 
mend them.  Notwithstanding  I  have  confidence 
in  their  judgment,  yet  I  could  hardly  suppose  that 
English  turnips  possessed  very  largely  of  fottening 
material  for  swint  :  but  have  commenced  feeding 
mine  with  them,  and  find  them  eaten  as  well  as 
potatoes,  and  from  present  appearances  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  they  are  not  equal,  although  I  have 
until  recently  thought  them  worthless  for  hogs. 

Vassalboro',  lUh  mo.,  1856.         D.  Tabek- 
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than   lambs  fed  upon  whole   turnips,  the  cost  of      Granted,  that  we  cannot  eat  a  meal  of  such  hard 
usinsr  the  machine  being  but  Is.  per  head,  and  the  bread  in  four,  or  even  in  eio;ht  minutes,  but,  on  the 


machine  itself  not  more  than  £5 ;  thus  effecting  a 
saving  of  70s.  an  acre  upon  the  turnip  crop 


For  the  I\ew  England  Farmer. 

HEALTHY  BREAD. 

Bread  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  staff 
of  life  ;  and  yet,  on  no  one  point  among  house- 
keepers is  there  such  a  diversity  of  practice  as  in 
regard  to  the  preparation  of  this  highly  useful,  and, 
I  might  e\en  say,  indispensable  article. 

First :  there  is  an  unending  diversity  of  opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  material.  Thus,  a  few  prefer 
wheat  meal,  or  that  which  is  unbolted ;  but  the  far 
greater  number  prefer  to  have  it  bolted  or  sifted. 
With  many,  the  finer  it  is  the  l)etter.  Others  pre- 
fer rye.  In  very  many  parts  of  New  England,  even 
at  this  late  day,  a  large  number  of  the  people  pre- 
fer simple  rye  bread.  With  us  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, a  mixture  of  rye  and  Indian  is  deemed 
preferable.  In  a  fev,-  portions  of  our  country,  corn 
meal  is  greatly  prelei-red  for  bread ;  and  in  a  still 
smaller  section,  bread  of  buckwheat  or  oatmeal. 

Secondly :  the  methods  of  preparing  bread  are 
as  various  as  the  material.  The  great  body  of  our 
housekeepers  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  all  bread  must  be  raised,  if  possible.  They 
dread  heavy  bread,  as  they  would  the  plague  itself. 
But  they  confound  heaviness  (such  as  is  form.ed 
M-hen  bread  made  of  very  fine  flour  falls  from  the 
upper  crust,  and  is  doughy,  or  rather  leady,)  with 
mere  solidity.  Hence,  some  device  there  must  be 
to  diminish  the  adhesiveness  of  the  mass,  whether 
in  order  to  make  a  large  loaf,  to  encourage  that 
indolence  which  prevails  about  mastication  and  sal- 
ivation, or  to  add  to  the  amount  of  gustatory  en- 
joyment, by  bringing  more  of  the  mass,  with  a 
slighter  effort,  in  contact  with  the  papilla?  of  the 
tongue,  deponent  is  not  able  to  sa}'. 

One  thing,  however,  he  can  say,  viz.,  that  all  the 
forms  of  raising  bread  which  have  ever  been  invent- 
ed, so  far  as  he  is  informed,  stand  entirely  arrayed 
against  pleasure,  economy  and  health.  Bread  not 
raised,  is,  in  reality,  ahvays  sv/eeter,  more  economi- 
cal, and  more  healthful. 

Such  a  statement  I  well  know,  so  far  as  it  is  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon,  will  not  please  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  your  readers.  Especially  will  it  be  likely 
to  displease  the  friends  of  some  of  our  fashionable 
effervescing  mixtures,  such  as  are  frequently  adver- 
tised in  the  papers.  If  bread  is  to  be  raised  at  all, 
I  greatly  prefer  to  raise  it  by  effervescence ;  and 
perhaps  the  "dietetic  saleratus,"  which  I  see  adver- 
tised in  the  papers,  the  Morning  Post,  8:6.,  may  be 
as  good  as  anything.  Yet,  I  repeat  the  assertion — 
although  in  repeating  it,  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am 
in  danger  of  treading  rather  heavily  on  the  toes  of 
our  ancestors  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  offending  the 
pride  of  the  present  generation — that  it  is  wrong 
to  raise  bread,  any  way.  The  very  argument  usu- 
ally brought  in  favor  of  the  practice,  constitutes  its 
strongest  objection — viz.,  that  without  being  raised, 
it  is  not  so  easily  masticated.  Why,  the  harder 
our  bread  is,  provided  we  do  not  break  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth  in  chewing  it,  the  better.  Wheat 
bread,  for  example,  is  true  bread,  just  in  proportion 
as  it  approximates  in  the  degree  of  solidity  to  the 
character  of  the  unground  wheat  from  which  it  is 
saade,  ' 


contrary,  are  compelled  to  devote  thirty  minutes  to 
the  purpose  ;  so  much  the  better.  God,  in  nature, 
never  intended  a  man  should  eat  his  meal  in  five  or 
ten  minutes,  although  hundreds  boast  that  they 
want  no  more.  The  great  normal  changes  on  our 
food,  which  were  intended  by  the  Creator,  can  neT- 
er  be  effected  by  bolting  it ;  that  is,  by  swallowing 
several  pounds  of  it  in  five  minutes.  Nor  do  we 
gain  half  as  much  pleasure  in  this  latter  way,  as  we 
do  in  the  former. 

But  M-hy,  then,  should  we  grind  our  grain  at  all  ? 
I  shall  doubtless  be  asked.  For  if  it  be  true  that 
the  true  artof  bread-makingconsists  in  breaking  the 
smaller  kernels  of  the  grain,  and  then  moulding 
them,  as  it  were,  into  larger  kernels,  or,  in  other 
words,  into  cakes  or  loaves,  why  should  it  be  ground 
at  all  ?  By  eating  it  in  the  kernel,  it  will  be  add- 
ed, we  should  save  ourselves  much  time  and  trou- 
ble. 

The  reply  to  these  objections  is  as  follows  :  In 
the  present  highly  refined  state  of  society,  very  few 
people  have  teet^  of  such  perfection,  as  to  be  able 
to  masticate  very  thoroughly  the  smaller  grains,  as 
they  come  from  the  Creator's  hands.  And  if  they 
could,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  art  may  not 
in  this  respect  improve  nature.  The  process  of 
mixing  and  baking  bread,  even  though  all  fermen- 
tation is,  by  its  rapidity,  precluded,  seems  to  in- 
crease in  no  slight  degree  its  sweetness.  Whether 
there  is,  in  such  circumstances,  a  corresponding 
loss  of  nutriment,  as  there  certainly  is  in  fermenta- 
tion, is,  I  grant,  quite  undetermined. 

The  word  ferm.entation  will  recall  another  ob- 
jection, wliich  not  a  few  will  be  likely  to  interpose. 
They  will  say,  "But  we  always  thought  bread  raised 
with  yeast  or  leaven  was  greatly  preferable  to  that 
which  is  raised  by  effervescing,  and  other  mixtures ; 
above  all,  by  saleratus."  The  latter,  of  course,  is 
objectionable,  as  everybody  admits  ;  but  why  the 
other  effervescing  mixtures  should  be  preferable  to 
yeast,  will  not  be,  by  the  class  of  persons  to  which 
I  refer,  so  readily  understood. 

But  the  chemists  can  tell  them,  and  this,  too, 
without  any  very  great  show  of  learning,  that  in  all 
fermentation,  there  is  a  change  of  the  saccharine, 
or  nutritious  part  of  the  bread,  into  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  wine ;  both  of  which,  and  most  certainly 
the  last,  involve  a  real  loss  in  the  same  proportion. 
This  is  not  all.  Yeast,  or  leaven,  not  only  induces 
fermentation,  and  thus  induces  a  loss  of  nutritious 
substance,  but  that  fermentation  is,  practically  and 
really,  the  first  stage  of  decomposition  or  putrefac- 
tion; so  that  he  who  eats  raised  or  fermented 
bread,  eats  putrified  or  rotten  bread.  At  least,  it 
is  partly  rotten,  and  can  never  be  so  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  a  normal  stomach  as  that  which  is 
pure. 

My  subject  is  not  exhausted,  but  I  have  written 
at  sufficient  length,  for  once.        W.  A.  Alcott. 
Dietetic  Institute,  La  Grange  Place,  Dec.  10, 1856. 


Agricultueal  Weaxth  of  England. — If  the 
mines  of  California  were  to  produce  one  million  of 
dollars  per  week  for  two  hundred  years,  the  amount 
would  be  something  short  of  the  estimated  value  of 
the  cultivated  lands,  with  their  appurtenances,  of 
old  England,— which  is  said  to  be  §10,860,000^000. 
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PEARS-A  FRTJIT  ROOM. 

Through  the  kind  remembrances  of  Col.  WILD- 
ER, of  Dorchester,  we  have  from  his  highly  cultivat- 
ed and  prolific  grounds  the  following  pears  :  the 
fieurre  (VAnjou,  Belle  Epine  Dumas,  Beurre 
LnngUer,  IVinter  J\''elis,  Beurre  d'jJrcmherg  and 
Lawrence.  These  peai-s  are  now,  about  the  middle 
of  December,  not  only  sound,  but  having  nearly  all 
their  original  plumpness,  and  freshness  of  color. 
These  qualities  are  preserved,  we  suppose,  by  the 
aid  of  a  fruit  room,  after  great  care  is  observed  in 
gathering  and  packing  away.  In  his  late  address 
before  the  American  Pomological  Society  at  lloch- 
ester,  Col.  Wilder  states  that  success  in  preserving 
fruit  can  only  be  attained  by  having  a  "perfect  con- 
trol of  the  temperature,  moisture  and  light;"  and 
that  after  having  built  and  managed  four  fruit 
rooms  upon  different  plans,  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  proper  equilibrium  of  temperature  and  mois- 
ture cannot  ordinarily  be  obtained  without  the  use 
of  ice.  This  must  be  gained  by  an  ice  apartment 
above  the  fruit  room,  with  descending  flues  for  the 
cold  air,  so  as  to  preserve  an  equable  temperature 
and  moisture,  and  hold  the  ripening  process  in  sus- 
pense. 

A  gentleman  from  St.  Louis  lias  informed  us 
that  a  room  on  this  principle  was  constructed  in 
that  city  several  years  ago,  and  that  ripe  strawber- 
ries had  been  kept  in  it  for  the  space  of  six  months 
without  any  perceptible  change  in  color  or  taste  ; 
that  butchers  there  store  their  beef  in  quantities, 
and  that  it  acconamodates  large  numbers  of  persons 
in  preserving  whatever  articles  they  may  possess  of 
a  rapidly  perishable  nature,  and  which  they  cannot 
dispose  of  at  the  time.  Eggs  are  brought  there  in 
great  numbers,  packed  in  oats,  in  boxes  of  particular 
dimensions,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
boxes  is  collected,  they  are  sent  to  N^w  Orleans 
and  exchanged,  a  box  of  the  eggs  and  oats  for  a 
box  of  oranges  and  lemons;  the  latter  are  then 
taken  to  the  preserving-room,  and  when  the  mar- 
ket is  quick,  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  these  fruits, 
they  are  sent  all  over  the  city  by  peddlers,  or  sold 
at  the  groceries,  as  they  may  prefer.  Slaughtered 
hogs  may  also  be  kept  there  until  the  market  is  fa- 
vorable for  profitable  sales.  Butter  made  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  particularly  on  the   Missouri,  is 


room  possessing  such  qualities  for  preservation 
would  become  a  source  of  profit  to  its  proprietor. 

Our  informant  describes  the  rooms  of  which  we 
have  spoken  as  covering  quite  a  large  surface,  but 
were  low,  the  preserving  room  not  being  more  than 
ten  feet  in  height,  and  the  ice  chamber  only  high 
enough  to  admit  a  sufficient  body  of  ice  to  keep  the 
temperature  a  little  above  the  freezing  point.  The 
floor  descended  gradually  from  the  centre  to  the 
edges,  where  troughs  received  and  conveyed  away 
all  the  water  that  might  drip  from  the  ice. 

Comparatively  few  persons  eat  a  good  pear  in 
the  month  of  December.  There  are  always  some 
in  the  market,  even  much  later  than  this,  but  the 
price  of  them  is  an  interdiction  to  most  of  u^.  This 
ought  not  to  be  so.  But  until  apples  become  so 
plenty  as  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  all  classes, 
we  Avill  not  too  earnestly  press  the  matter  of  the 
^cultivation  of  the  pear — only  hoping  that  all  who 
can  afford  to  do  so,  will  annually  plant  and  nourish 
a  few  of  the  best  varieties. 

We  believe,  then,  that  not  only  our  own  State, 
but  the  nation,  is  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  who 
have  introduced  and  tested  a  great  variety  of  pears, 
and  who  are  from  time  to  time  recommending 
those  that  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  their  own  per- 
sonal criticism,  or  that  of  the  horticultural  or  po- 
mological societies.  There  are  few  more  zealous  or 
persevering,  or  who  have  accomplished  more  in  this 
good  work,  than  Col.  Wilder.  The  fruits  before 
us  are  evidences  of  his  skill.  The  Winter  JVelis 
and  Latvrence  were  as  near  perfection  as  anything 
we  can  conceive  of  in  a  pear.  Most  of  the  others 
were  more  acid,  and  would  therefore  be  preferred 
by  many. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MR.  SHELDON'S  HEIFER. 

Mr.  Editor: — It  is  stated  by  Mr.  S.,  ofW., 
that  the  butter  products  of  his  three-year  old  heif- 
er have  far  exceeded  those  of  Mr.  Osborn's  heifer, 
of  which  I  gave  you  notice  last  month.  The  facts 
stated  by  Mr.  S.  are  decidedly  interesting.  I  wish 
he  had  stated  about  the  size  or  iveight  of  his  heifer, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  fed.  No  one 
can  better  appreciate  the  necessity  of  having  all 
such  facts  distinctly  known,  than  INIr.  S. 

The  price  affixed  for  his  heifer,  $500,  gives  to  his 
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FuT  the  iSew  England  Farmer. 

MILLIOSTS  OF  DOLLARS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  few  weeks  since  I  wrote  a 
short  article,  which,  with  my  name  attached,  was 
published  in  the  Farmer.  This  was  an  "adventu- 
rous flight"  for  such  a  man  as  I ;  and  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  my  signature  at  the  end  of  an  article  in 
a  paper  that  counts  its  readers  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, I  thought  was  glory  enough  for  me,  but  it 
was  only  a  part  of  my  harvest  of  fame.  Immedi- 
ately after  its  publication,  a  letter  bearing  my  ad- 
dress, with  the  "Esq."  most  politely  added,  arrived 
at  our  village  post  office,  all  the  way  from  New 
York.  Maybe,  thought  I,  as  the  letter  was  hurried' 
ly  opened, — I  thought  it  very  low,  to  be  sure,— 
maybe,  I'm  getting  up  in  the  world !  Here,  a  New 
York  gentleman  has  been  reading  the  Farmer,  and 
my  "piece,"  too,  or  he  would  never  have  known 
my  name.  He  must  have  seen  something  about  it 
that  he  liked,  for  he  solicits  my  correspondence. 
He  don't  ask  a  favor  of  me,  as  the  king  did  of  Pat, 
when  he  spoke  to  him.  But  it  is  myself,  so  he  tells 
me  expressly,  that  is  to  be  benefited.  He  proposes 
to  admit  me  as  a  partner  in  a  very  laudable  enter- 
'ovise  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  by  which—lhave 
his  very  words — "millions  of  dollars  will  be  made." 
Isn't  that  Princely  ?  A  very  small  share  of  that 
sum  ought  to  satisfy  the  humble  ambition  of  the 
twenty-acre  farmer  that  I  am.  And  so  at  last 
the  way  to  a  fortune  is  open  before  me  !  He  don't 
keep  "dark"  on  anything,  as  the  advertisements  do, 
that  offer  to  put  greenhorns  in  the  way  of  making 
fortunes  without  work,  but  he  gives  me  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  ])rocess  by  which  these  "many  mil- 
lions of  dollars"  are  to  be  secured,  together  with 
his  name  in  full, — the  name  of  an  old  man,  too,  it 
must  be,  for  he  pledges  a  business  reputation  of 
"half  a  century"  for  the  truth  of  all  he  says.  The 
name  of  my  liberal  patron  and  correspondent  is 
William  R.  Pkinxe.  And  the  "many  millions 
of  dollars"  will  be  made  by  the  early  cultivators  of 
the  "Chinese  Potato — Dioscorea  Batatas,  Imperi- 
al Rice  White  Variety  ""     " 


They  may  dethrone  cotton  ;  may  ])ut  wheat,  corn, 
rye  and  beans  out  of  fashion ;  may  elevate  Y'an- 
kees  to  a  level  with  the  "Johns"  we  hear  of  in  Cal- 
ifornia, who  were  raised  on  the  Batatas,  and  do 
a  great  many  other  things,  for  aught  I  know.  But 
I  do  hope  ISIr.  William  R.  Prince  will  not  "take 
the  law  of  me"  for  simply  confessing  that  I  do  not 
believe  all  this.  Admitting  it  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able production  of  the  earth,  there  is  to  my  mind 
something  suspicious  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  William 
R.  Prince  claims  the  "combination  of  every  useful 
property"  in  this  "vegetable  boon." 

I  should  like  to  know  your  opinion,  Mr.  Editor, 
of  this  wonderful  root.  And  I  should  lilve  to  know, 
if  you  do  not  think  it  is  "laying  it  on  thick"  to  send 
to  every  individual  whose  name  it  is  possible  to 
procure,  such  unbounded  recommendations  of  any 
new  plant,  as  those  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Prince,  of  the  Dioscorea  Batatas  ?  And 
if  such  extravagant  puffing  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  business  of  selling  trees  and  plants,  then  I 
wish  to  inquire  whether  it  is  not  time  to  abandon 
the  traiRc  entirely.     Fcr  one,  I  am  sick  of  it. 

Winchester,  Dec,  1856.  S.  Fletcher. 


Remarks. — Instead  of  fearing  a  prosecution,  our 
correspondent  has  undoubted  claims  on  the  grati- 
tude of  Mr.  Prince,  for  he  has,  we  think,  done 
something  towards  gratifying  a  desire  which  Mr. 
P.  expresses  in  a  circular  we  have  received  from 
him,  that  his  name  shall  be  identified  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Dioscorea  Batatas. 

Of  the  virtues  of  this  plant  we  have  no  personal 
knowledge.  From  such  of  our  exchanges  as  happen 
at  this  mioraent  to  lie  before  us  we  clip  a  brief  extract 
from  three  accounts,  which  are  all  ^e  find,  of  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
new  plant. 

The  Editor  of  the  Rural  Intelligencer,  Augusta, 


"supersede  every  other  potato  and  every  other  sim- 
ilar esculent,  but" — I  like  to  use  Mr.  Vv^illiam  R. 
Prince's  own  v>-ords — "it  will  usurp  a  portion  of  the 
position  which  is  now  occupied  by  wheat,  corn,  Sec. 
In  twenty  years,"  he  asserts,  not  prophesies,  "our 
National  Statistics  will  report  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual crop  as  greater  than  the  cotton  crop."  His  own 
italics. 

Now,  all  I  have  to  do  to  become  a  partner  in 
this  patriotic  enterprise,  and  to  get  my  share  of 
the  "many  millions  of  dollars,"  is  just  to  send  Mr. 
William  R.  Prince  five  dollars,  and  then  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Prince  will  send  me,  by  express, — I  to  pay 
freight,  twenty-five  potatoes.  On  this  capital  of 
twenty-five  bran  nevv  potatoes  I  am  to  establish  a 
branch  of  this  "many •million-dollar"  business,  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  myself  and  of  my  section 
of  this  great  country-. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  my  five  dollars  are  very 
scarce,  and  as  my  bu  np  of  faith,  the  phrenologists 
say,  is  nothing  but  a  great  hollow,  I  propose  to  give 
any  of  my  neighbors  ^vho  read  the  Farmer,  the  "re- 
fusal" of  my  chance  in  this  promising  operation. 

As  Mr.  William  R.  Prince  threatens  "prosecu- 
tion and  retribution"  for  "inuendoes"  against  his 
potatoes,  I  wish  to  declare  very  carefully  that  I 
don't  sav  or  know  anv  thing  against  them  at  all. 


Me.,  who  planted  one  of  these  potatoes,  last  spring. 
This  plant  is  not  only  to  I  thus  reports  the  result  of  his  experiment: 


"We  started  it  early  in  our  hot-bed,  which,  of 
course,  is  rich  as  manure  could  make  it,  and 
there  we  let  it  remain  and  grow  all  summer,  sole 
occupant  of  the  premises  after  the  young  plants 
for  which  the  bed  was  chiefly  made  were  remxoved. 
It  grew  to  its  heart's  content.  The  other  day  we 
concluded  to  dig  for  our  peck  of  huge  yams,  when, 
after  following  the  main  root  down  one  whole  foot, 
we  came  across  one  Diascorea  Batatas— one, just 
one — and  that  was  about  as  large  as  a  little  potato, 
too  small  for  the  pot.  We  cooked  it,  however, 
and  found  it  not  a  disagreeable  esculent.  So  much 
for  our  first  experiment." 

Mr.  J.  P.  Fames,  of  Mendota,  111.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows for  the  Prairie  Farmer: 

"I  prepared  the  ground  by  spading  and  thorough- 
ly pulverizing  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  plant- 
ed them  the  last  of  April,  covering  two  inches. 
They  came  up  about  the  tenth  of  June.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  the  vines  made  a  growth  of 
some  two  feet.  The  frost  of  Sept.  20th  entirely 
killed  the  vines.  I  have  now  just  taken  the  roots 
from  the  ground.  In  length  they  are  from  10  to 
20  inches.  They  are  the  largest  at  the  bottom, 
and  taner  rearularlv  to  the  ton.     The  larp-'^^t  diam- 
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eter  was  one  inch  at  the  Ijottom,  and  one-sixth  of 
an  inch  at  the  top.  We  cooked  one  of  them  with 
pink-eyes  of  much  larejer  size.  The  pink-eyes  haked 
in  35  minutes,  the  Chinese  potato  in  CO.  In  flavor 
it  somewhat  resembles  the  Irish  potato  ;  but  is  not, 
in  my  estimation,  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the 
best  varieties.  It  leaves  a  slightly  disagreeable, 
pungent  sensation  in  the  mouth." 

Mr.  Verry  Aldrich  imported  from  France, 
last  spring,  among  other  things,  five  Dioscoreas. 
They  were  planted  in  his  garden.  The  following 
extract  from  his  communication  to  the  Prairie 
Farmer  gives  the  result  of  his  trial : 

"They  came  up  in  due  time  after  planting,  grew, 
looked,  and  ran  up  a  stake  like  our  wild  morning 
glory — first  frost  killed  the  vines.  They  were  har- 
vested a  few  days  ago,  and  the  entire  crop  is  seven 
potatoes — if  they  can  be  called  that — from  nine  to 
fifteen  inches  long,  about  one-third  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  largest  swelled  out  to  about  three-fourths 
by  one  inch,  the  upper  end  the  size  of  a  large  pipe 
stem.  They  ran  down  ])er])endicularly  and  have  to 
be  dug  with  a  spade.  The  whole  crop  would  not 
make  half  of  one  meal  for  any  vrell  man." 

Well,  we  have  not  planted,  and  watered,  and 
dug  the  Dioscorea,  and  taken  it  up  tenderly  at  the 
table,  and  tasted  and  tested,  and  commented  on  its 
merits — we  do  not  know  them,  we  confess,  and 
shall  not,  therefore,  condemn.  But  if  it  is  so  ex- 
cellent a  root,  and  it  has  not  cost  Mr.  P.  a  "mint 
of  money"  to  introduce  it,  it  does  seem  to  us  that 
the  conditions  of  getting  hold  of  it  might  be  a  lit- 
tle easier. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SHEEP  OH  SMALL  FAEMS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  send  you  a  few  facts  about  the 
profits  of  keeping  sheep  on  small  farms.  I  have  a 
small  hard  farm,  and  keep  but  a  small  stock,  say 
one  horse,  one  yoke  of  oxen,  six  cows,  and  six 
sheep.  I  let  them  all  feed  in  the  same  pasture  to- 
gether, only  reserving  a  field  of  about  two  and  one- 
half  acres  of  very  high  land,  exclusively  for  ihe 
sheep  and  lambs ;  and  Avhen  I  open  a  new  lot  in 
the  fall,  I  do  not  allow  the  sheep  to  share  in  it.  In 
the  winter,  I  feed  my  sheep  plenty  of  meadow  or 
swale  hay,  until  about  the  time  of  casting  their 
lambs ;  at  which  time,  I  give  them  English  hay,  or 
rowen,  with  a  small  quantity  of  corn.  I  cannot 
boast  of  large  fleeces,  but  range  about  four  pounds. 
Last  winter,  I  kept  six  ewes,  from  which  I  obtain- 
ed about 

24  lbs.  of  wool,  sola  at  35  cts .«8  40 

Eleven  lambs,  sold  ten  at 37  50 

The  one  kept  is  worth 4  CO 

$49  90 

Jflaverhill,  Mass.,  lSo6.      Damel  Webster. 


Benson  (Vt.)  Farmer's  Club. — The  first  exhi- 
bition of  the   Benson   Farmer's  and  Mechanic's 


HINTS  FOa  WINTER. 

The  following  comm.unlcation  from  Mr.  E.  Mer- 
iam,  the  Brooklyn  meteorologist,  to  the  Ports- 
mouth Journal,  will  be  read  with  interest.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Meriam  makes  hourly  observations 
of  the  state  of  the  temperature  night  and  day,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  has  been  remarked  upon  by  the 
press  as  a  singular  instance  of  devotion  to  science. 
What  will  these  astonished  quid  lixics  say,  when 
they  learn  that  our  philosopher  steps  hourly  from 
his  warm  bed  into  the  freezing  out-door  atmosphere, 
with  no  protection  but  ''a  thin  cotton  night  dress 
and  slippers !" 

A  temperature  of  60  degrees  the  year  round 
would  be  comfortable ;  it  is  the  changes  that  are 
complained  of,  but  these  changes  are  healthful. 
Among  my  gathered  changes  of  temperature,  Fran- 
conia,  N.  H.,  has  a  prominent  place.  There,  the 
temperature  changes  more  suddenly,  more  frequent- 
ly, and  a  greater  number  of  degrees  than  in  any  oth- 
er place  with  which  I  am  in  correspondence,  ex- 
cept Australia,  in  the  first  and  last  named.  And 
notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  no  place  of  an 
equal  population  that  contains  so  great  a  number 
of  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age,  as  is  found 
in  the  ever  changing  temperature  of  Franconia. 

Lieut.  Dellaven,  commander  of  the  first  Grinnell 
expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  experi- 
enced cold  of  the  temperature  of  fifty-two  degrees 
belovv'  zero,  but  it  being  a  still,  quiet  cold,  was  not 
uncomfortable  ;  but  after  he  had  been  for  months 
accustomed  to  temperatures  a  long  way  below  zero, 
the  temperature  rose  to  40  degrees  above  that  line, 
and  he  remarks,  "It  v,as  altogether  a  warm  and 
melting  day,  and  the  heat  oppressive." 

There  is  abundant  experience  and  observation  in 
regard  to  the  difi'erence  in  the  sensation  of  cold; 
persons  wearing  gloves  of  a  tight  fit,  compared  with 
the  wearing  of  loose  mittens.  The  tight  glove  in 
cold  weather  causes  the  hand  to  feel  cold,  but  not 
so  loose  mittens.  Then  again,  there  is  another 
great  and  very  important  matter  as  to  bed  cloth- 
ing. A  person  who  sleeps  under  light,  feels  less 
cold  than  one  who  reposes  under  a  heavy  covering. 
The  blood  of  the  person  who  sleeps  under  a  light 
covering  flows  more  freely  than  that  of  the  person 
overloaded  with  blankets  and  covei'lids,  or  whatev- 
er else  they  may  be  called.  Persons  who  breaths 
cold  air  are  more  active  than  those  who  respire 
heated  air,  and  there  is  a  difi'erence,  too,  in  having 
the  cold  air  mixed  with  sunshine,  contrasted  with 
those  breathing  heated  shaded  air. 

I  am  in  the  constant  habit  of  going  hourly  into 
the  out  door  atmosphere  at  night  to  make  observa- 
tions. I  wear  a  thin  cotton  night  dress  and  slip- 
pers, and  no  other  covering  to  my  feet.  It  mat- 
ters not  to  me  what  the  state  of  the  weather  is, 
even  if  the  temperature  be  a  long  way  below  zero ; 
I  never  experience  the  sensation  of  cold,  nor  have 
I  during  extensive  travels  in  cold  latitudes,  in 
which  mercury  became  solid,  ever  been  fronted. 
I  sleep  in  a  cold  room,  where  neither  fire  nor  the 
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I  have  made  some  experiments  by  fanning  the 
oulbs  and  tubes  of  thermometers  with  both  paper 
and  feather  fans,  but  in  these  (ixperiments  thus  far, 
I  have  never  succeeded  in  depressing  the  mercury. 
Now  a  person  using  a  fan  freely  in  warm  weather, 
experiences  a  cooling  sensation  ;  yet  so  far  as  my 
observation  has  as  yet  been  extended,  the  ther- 
mometer takes  no  notice  of  this  artificial  mode  of 
putting  the  air  in  motion  to  cool  it. 

There  are  peculiar  states  of  atmosphere  in  which 
fire  on  the  hearth  and  in  grates  burns  more  freely 
than  at  other  times.  It  is  so  with  great  conflagra- 
tions ;  and  in  this  is  found  the  extraordinary  fact 
of  the  clustering  of  great  fires. 

I  write  most  rapidly  in  a  cold  atmosphere  and 
with  greater  facility,  and  would  prefer  breathing  an 
atmosphere  of  a  temperature  below  zero,  if  it  was 
convenient  to  my  employments  to  enjoy  such  a  lux- 
ury. 

When  open  fire-places  were  in  use  and  hickory 
wood  used  for  fuel,  there  was  less  complaint  of 
cold  in  rooms  than  now.  Then  the  open  fire-place, 
fire  and  chimney  kept  the  apartment  ail  the  time 
thoroughly  ventilated ;  but  now,  since  anthracite 
coal,  tight  stoves,  close  grates,  steam  pipes  and  hot 
air  fm'naces  have  come  extensively  into  use,  very 
many  persons  complain  in  winter  of  cold,  or  of  the 
close  heat,  headaches,  pains  in  the  mind.  Apo- 
plexy and  unnumbered  ills  are  the  experience  of 
the  affluent,  and  those  not  required  to  use  abutt 
dant  exercise. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effect  of 
the  new  mode  of  heating  rooms  in  the  Legislative 
Chambers  at  Albany.  When  open  fire-places  were 
in  use  there,  with  hickory  fires,  the  members  were 
remarkably  healthy ;  since  hot  air  furnaces  have 
been  in  use,  the  very  reverse  has  been  the  result, 
and  to  an  alarming  degree. 

Rooms  heated  with  anthracite  coal  should  l)e  fur- 
nished with  fresh  water  holding  alkaline  salts  in  so- 
lution, and  it  should  be  changed  twice  every  day. 
To  those  who  desire  it,  aromatics  may  be  added, 
which  will  impart  to  the  breathed  air  a  fragrance 
and  a  perfume  both  pleasant  and  useful.  Beside 
this,  the  room  should  be  ventilated  every  half  hour. 

In  burning  coal  in  my  office,  I  evaporate,  from  a 
solution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  two  quarts  of 
fresh  pure  water  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  gives 
me  a  good  atmosphere. 


since ;  I  have  two  other  cows  that  are  fed  just  like 
her,  that  give  good  milk.  In  regard  to  getting  her 
relieved  of  the  piece  of  carrot,  I  would  say,  that 
after  she  had  sutiered  about  an  hour,  another  neigh- 
bor came  in  and  did  the  right  thing ;  he  took  an 
old  ox  gourd,  and  wadded  the  small  end  of  it  with 
some  cotton  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  leather, 
(about  the  size  of  a  lai'ge  plum)  and  made  it  fast 
with  twine  ;  he  then  pushed  it  gently  down  her 
throat,  until  he  pushed  the  carrot  into  her  paunch, 
which  relieved  her  immediately,  and  she  has  been 
well  ever  since,  to  all  appearances. 

I  state  the  above  thinkiir:  it  may  benefit  others 
who  may  be  similarly  siti:  "(I.  After  her  milk  has 
stood  a  few  hours  I  can  .c.^eive  a  greasy  scum  on 
the  surface,  in  small  patches,  which  is  quite  bitter 
to  the  taste.  If  you  or  any  of  your  numerous  sub- 
scribers can  inform  me  what  course  to  take,  I  shaL 
feel  greatly  obliged.  Wm.  Proudman. 

Ameshury  Mills,  Dec,  1856. 

Remarks. — In  the  Monihly  Farmer  for  1853, 
page  145,  you  may  find  a  remedy  for  choked  cat- 
tle described  and  illustrated.  In  the  manner  then 
suggested,  you  could  have  unchoked  your  cow  in  a 
few  minutes  single  handed.  We  hope  some  per- 
son will  be  able  to  enlighten  you  about  the  bitter 
milk.     We  cannot. 


For  the  Neto  England  Farmer. 

A  CHOKED  COW— BITTER  MILK. 

Mr.  Brown — Dear  Sir : — I  hare  got  a  cow  that 
gives  bitter  milk,  so  bitter  that  we  cannot  use  it.  I 
have  taken  your  paper  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
have  not  seen  a  similar  case  mentioned  In  it,  and  as 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do  to  remedy  the  evil,  I 
thought  I  would  just  relate  the  particulars  to  you 
as  far  as  I  know  them,  and  perhaps  you  or  some 
of  your  correspondents  can  enlighten  me.  About 
six  weeks  ago,  this  cow  got  choked  with  a  piece  of 
carrot,  (which*  through  carelessness,  were  not  cut 
small  enough)  and  not  knowing  just  what  to  do  in 
such  a  case,  she  got  rather  roughly  handler!,  some 
of  my  neighbors  run  their  arm  down  her  throat, 
with  the  expectation  of  ])ulling  it  out,  which  made 
her  strain  herself  so,  that  I  fear  she  injured  her- 
self, thereby  causing  her  to  give  bitter  mill^.  Be 
that    as  it  may,   she    has  given   bitter  milk   ever 


¥EW  SSEDLIKG  STSAWBEKEY. 
Hanging  at  our  left  hand,  is  a  portrait  of  a  new 
seedling  strawberry,  originated  by  Charles  A. 
Peaeodt,  Esq.,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  our  new  reom. 
Mr.  Peabody  is  the  gentleman  whom  we  spoke  of 
some  two  years  since  as  inviting  one  or  two  hun- 
dred of  his  friends  to  eat  strawberries  and  cream 
with  him.  More  than  one  hundred  had  assembled, 
some  began  to  doubt  his  ability  to  fill  so  many 
mouths, — but  on  entering  the  feasting  room  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  company  pres- 
ent were  altogether  too  feeble  to  loork  up  the,  job 
dean  that  was  before  them !  And  on  entering  his 
strawberry  grounds  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  locusts  of  Egypt  might  well  be  discour- 
aged, if  required  to  consume  what  was  then  Isefore 
them.     The  Soil  of  the  South  says  : — 

"It  is  hermaphrodite  in  its  character,  producing 
I  fruit  without  an  impregnator,  being  itself  a  capital 
I  impregnator  for  pistillate  varieties.  It  is  a  hardy, 
j  vigorous  grower,  withstanding  both  cold  and  heat 
without  injury.  In  good  soil  the  vine  grows  to  an 
enormous  size,  we  have  single  plants  that  cannot 
I  be  covered  by  a  half  bushel  measure.  The  fruit  is 
I  borne  upon  tall  stalks,  suspended  on  stems  from 
three  to  five  inches  long,  attached  to  the  calyx  by 
!a  coral-like  neck,  without  seeds — there  being  very 
i  few  seeds  in  the  berry.  It  is  of  singular  and  beau- 
I  tiful  form,  somewhat  irregular,  and  sometimes  com- 
i  pressed,  of  the  largest  size,  frequently  measuring 
'seven  iriches  in  circumference;  flesh  firm,  melting, 
land  of  the  most  exquisite  pine  flavor,  requiring  no 
•sugar  for  the  dessert,  rivaling  the  far-famed  Burr's 
I  New  Pine.     It  is  a  prolific  bearer,  opening  its  bios- 
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soms  during  the  mild  days  of  v/inter,  and  perfect- 
ing its  fruit  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  weather 
will  permit.  When  fully  ripe,  the  color  is  of  a  rich, 
dark  crimson.  But  its  rich  color,  beautiful  form, 
magnificant  size,  and  exquisite  flavor,  are  not  all  its 
recommendations;  through  its  firmness  and  lack 
of  acidity,  it  bears  transportation  better  than  any 
strawberry  ever  introduced." 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

IS  IT  GARGET? 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  a  valuable  cow,  gentle, 
and  heretofore  easy  to  milk.  Within  three  weeks 
there  has  seemed  to  be  a  growing  up  of  one  teat 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  the  milk ; 
there  is  no  swelling  or  pain,  excepting  when  pressed 
very  hard.  I  have  tried  various  remedies.  Can 
you  tell  me,  through  your  columns,  of  any  remedy  ? 

G n,  Dec.  11,  1856.  H.  M.  n. 

Remarks. — From  your  description  we  should 
judge  the  difficulty  to  be  occasioned  by  one  form 
of  garget.  In  the  October  number  of  the  Month- 
ly Farmer  for  1856,  there  is  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  which  you  are  referred.  We  should  rec- 
ommend washing  the  bag  twice  a  day  in  cold  wa- 
ter, milking  carefully  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  give  four  drops  of  the  tincture  of  Aconite,  on  a 
piece  of  bread,  or  a  little  meal.  Give  the  Aconite 
morning  and  evening  for  three  days. 

LARGE  APPLES. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for  two  years. 
Every  article  upon  fruit  and  fruit  culture  I  have 
carefully  perused,  and  I  take  a  great  interest  to 
procure  the  best  and  largest  apples  that  can  be 
found.  Last  week,  being  in  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket, I  noticed  a  basket  of  the  nicest  and  largest  ap- 
ples that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  I  weighed  three, 
and  they  averaged  4  pounds  and  2  ounces  each.  I 
bought  the  lot  that  he  had,  paid  him  five  dollars 
per  barrel.  The  next  day  I  sold  them  to  a  New 
York  speculator  for  ten  dollars  a  barrel.  I  cleared 
fifty  dollars  on  the  trade.  The  man  that  raised  the 
apples  resides  twenty  miles  from  this  place,  where 
I  have  been  to  procure  some  scions,  which  I  am  to 
set  in  my  orchard,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  where  I 
reside.  They  are  called  Trunk  Jlpple.  The  far- 
mer that  raised  them  said  he  had  the  only  trees  in 
the  State.  The  way  they  received  their  name  was 
this  ;  he  had  a  son  who  fell  overboard  at  sea  and 
drowned,  and  his  chest  was  sent  home ;  in  that 
chest  was  an  apple,  partially  eaten.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  a  living  monument  of  that  son,  he  took  the 
seed  from  the  core  and  planted.  Such  is  the  his- 
tory given  me  of  the  apple.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  cannot  be  raised  in  my  own  State.  My  opin- 
ion is  that  one  tree  bearing  freely  is  worth  ten  of 
the  common  fruit  which  I  have. 

Harrisbvrg,  Dec.  8,  1856.    S.  D.  Thompson. 

FERTILIZING  LAND. 

On  looking  over  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Choate,  in 
his  Report  on  the  farms  of  Essex,  several  pages 
are  devoted  to  fertilizing  land.     Much  of  the  inter- 


tion  of  the  writer,  in  withholding  the  names  of 
those  who  made  the  experiments.  It  is  not  enough 
to  know  that  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  did  so  and  so — but 
we  want  to  associate  what  was  done  with  the  per- 
son who  did  it,  and  the  place  where  it  M-as  done. 
If  we  know  the  operator  to  possess  a  clear  head 
and  unwavering  veracity,  we  give  full  credit  to  what 
he  does,  and  his  accounts,  but  if  we  do  not  know 
this — the  verv-  feet  of  the  name  being  withheld,  casts 
a  suspicion  over  it.  No  doubt  Mr.  C.  meant  to 
state  things  truly,  as  they  came  to  his  knowledge, 
but  many  shrewd  and  wise  men  have  been  misled 
in  their  judgment  by  artful  pretenders.  No  man 
need  to  be  afraid  co  have  told  truly,  what  he  has 
done.  The  operations  on  the  farm  should  not  be 
"hid  under  a  bushel."  *. 

DUST   ON   OLD  CHEESE. 

Almost  all  who  make  cheese  are  troubled  during 
the  summer  with  a  fine  dust,  which  collects  on  the 
outside  of  old  cheese  only ;  this  is  called  cheese 
mites,  and  is  supposed  to  be  alive.  It  is  a  remedy 
for  this  th^t  I  would  like  to  know ;  and  if  you  will 
please  to  answer,  you  will  greatly  oblige 

Concord,  1856.  An  Old  Subscriber. 

THE   WAY   TO   CLEriN   PICTURES. 

A  subscriber  in  your  last  paper  wishes  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  cleansing  oil  paintings,  &c.  Hav- 
ing a  choice  collection  of  paint'ngs  myself,  I  was 
in  the  dark  as  much  as  your  subscriber,  until  I  saw 
an  article  advertised  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Jordan,  No.  191 
Washington  Street,  which  is  superior  to  anything 
I  have  ever  seen,  being  cheeper,  having  a  quicker 
effect,  is  easily  applied,  and  is  not  injurious  in  the 
least.  I  can  with  confidence  recommend  it,  as  I 
have  now  used  it  for  the  past  six  years,  and  have 
saved  a  great  many  dollars  in  using  it,  instead  of 
resorting  to  professed  picture  cleaners. 

Yours  respectfully,  F.  Austin. 

Boston,  Dec,  1856. 

MILL   POTATOES   MIX   IN   THE   TUBER? 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  correspondent  sometime  since 
had  an  article  in  the  Farmer  going  to  prove  that 
potatoes  would  not  mix  by  the  flower  of  the  tuber, 
but  in  seed  flower  only.  I  doubted  whether  his 
theory  would  square  with  the  fact  at  digging  time, 
or  not,  as  it  was  contrary  to  all  my  experience  in 
such  matters.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  two  va- 
rieties, planted  side  by  side,  the  Davis  Seedling,  and 
the  celebrated  Gilly  Flower,  both  hardy  varieties, 
and  both  in  flower  at  the  same  time. 

I  send  you  a  specimen  of  the  potatoes,  that  you 
and  others  may  see  for  themselves  that  they  will 
mix  in  the  flower  of  the  tuber,  and  persons  who 
wish  to  preserve  their  varieties  pure  must  govern 
themselves  accordingly.  >  II. 

Concord,  Mass. 

A  FL\E  FIELD  OF  BARLEy. 
I  sowed  last  spring  two  bushels  of  barley.  The 
wet  kept  it  back  for  the  first  part  of  the  season,  but 
the  last  part  it  came  on  and  grew  finely.  I  har- 
vested from  it  25  bushels,  weighing  48  l!js.  to  the 
bushel ;  it  being  the  greatest  }  ield  that  I  have  heard 
of  in  this  vicinitv.  "  E.  H.  Haggett. 
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now   MANAGE  MY  NrUSEKY  ? 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  how  to  manage  ^Yith  a  nursery,  and  what  kind 
of  fertilizer  should  be  used  when  the  seed  is  sown 
to  get  the  greatest  growth  ?  How  far  should  the 
plp.nts  be  left  apart  the  first  year  ?  c.  II.  II. 

Xov.,  1856. 

Remarks. — Prepare  and  manure  the  ground  for 
a  nursery  as  you  would  if  you  intended  to  get  80 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Twelve  inches  apart 
will  answer  for  the  young  plants — though  if  you 
prefer  fine,  thrifty  trees,  a  greater  distance  will  be 
favorable.  Keep  the  ground  light  and  free  from 
weeds,  and  mulch  the  trees  if  on  rather  dry  soil, 
as  they  should  be. 


DEATH  OF  HON.  SETH  SPRAGUE. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Seth  Sprague,  which  event  occurred  at  his 
residence  in  this  city,  on  Friday,  Dec.  12th.  Mr. 
Sprague  had  for  several  months  been  suffering  from 
a  disease  which  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians, 
and  which  a  post  mortem  examination,  as  we  hear, 
has  proved  to  be  an  internal  cancer.  Mr.  Sprague 
was  widely  known  throughout  the  State,  from  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  agricultural  matters.  He 
filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Plymouth 
County  Agricultural  Society  for  several  years,  and 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  farming.  For  many  years  he  was  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits  in  Boston,  as  partner  in  the 
well-known  house  of  P.  &  S.  Sprague,  one  of  the 
oldest  mercantile  firms  in  the  city.  He  was  quite 
noted  in  both  agricultui-al  and  commercial  circles 
for  his  sound  and  discriminating  judgment.  For 
the  last  third  of  a  century  he  has  been  much  Iden- 
tified with  political  matters  in  Plymouth  County. 
He  has  frequently  served  in  the  State  Senate,  and 
other  public  stations.  He  was  also  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  temperance  reform,  and  was  a  consis- 
tent and  devoted  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  enjoy  in  this  life  a 
greater  measure  of  respect  and  confidence  than  Mr. 
Sprague  secured  from  those  around  him;  and  now 
that  he  has  gone,  he  leaves  behind  the  precious  me- 
mory of  an  eminently  pure,  useful  and  honored  life. 

Mr.  Sprague  was  born  in  Duxbury,  in  1787,  and 
was  consequently  69  years  of  age.  His  father  (of 
the  same  name)  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  "Old  Colony."  Judge 
Peleg  Sprague,  of  the  United  States  Court,  is  a 
brother  of  the  deceased. 


The  Farmer  treats  the  subject  fairly,  yet  "without 
gloves."  The  agricultural  press,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  is  opposed  to  "trotting  courses"  on  our 
fair  grounds. 

Fi-'T  the  New  Eng'.and  Farmer. 

MOLASSES  FROM  THE  CHINESE 
SUGAR-CANE. 

Mr.  Editor: — About  the  middle'of  List  June  I 
received  by  exchange  several  small  packages  of 
seed  from  the  Patent  Office ;  among  which  w;;s  one 
of  the  Chinese  Sugar-Cane.  On  the  18th  of  the 
same  month  I  planted  a  few  seed  for  experiment, 
from  which  one  hill  of  seven  plants  was  reserved. 
These  thrived  well,  and  at  the  time  of  the  first 
heavy  frost  had  attained  a  growth  of  about  ten  feet, 
with  the  seed  at  the  tops  apparently  full  sized,  but, 
as  was  anticipated  from  the  shortness  of  the  grow- 
ing season,  not  well  filled  and  scarcely  colored. 
From  six  of  the  stalks  the  juice  was  expressed  and 
boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of  common  molas- 
ses, yielding  about  a  common  coffee  cup  full  (or 
one  and  two-thirds  gills)  of  a  rich  syrup,  which  our 
grocei's  considered  to  be  richer  flavored  than  ordi- 
nary molasses,  equal  in  quality  to  the  sjrup  of 
commerce. 

The  saccharine  substance  was  extracted  from  the 
cane  by  the  following  simple  process  :  the  cane 
was  divided  at  the  natural  joints,  and  from  the 
pieces  thus  obtained  the  hard  bamboo-like  casing 
was  slipped,  leaving  the  pith.  The  pith  broken  in- 
to pieces  of  convenient  size  was  reduced  to  powder 
in  a  hand  mortar,  and  in  this  state  was  thoroughly 
macerated  in  several  waters,  until  little  or  no 
sweetness  could  be  detected  in  it.  The  sweet  in- 
fusion was  strained  through  a  linen  cloth  and  then 
boiled  to  the  proi)er  consistency. 

The  process,  I  hardly  need  to  state,  was  a  labo- 
rious one,  yet  to  a  good  degree  thorough ;  and  while 
I  would  not  recommend  it  to  the  man  who  may 
cultivate  his  acres,  and  has  at  command  all  the  re- 
sources in  apparatus  that  art  and  science  have  afr 
forded  him,  yet  to  some  of  the  many  who  are  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  culti- 
vation of  the  cane  into  our  Northern  agriculture, 
and  are  anxious  to  experiment  in  the  matter,  but 
whose  most  extensive  and  complicated  crushing  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a  mortar  and  pestle  and  a  strong 
right  arm,  a  statement  of  the  above  simple  process, 
may  stimulate  to  a  like  experiment,  and  to  such 
"emendations  and  corrections"  as  a  little  experi- 
ence and  good  sense  will  be  sent  to  afford  us. 

Please  accept,  with  my  best  wishes,  Mr.  Editor, 
the  accompanying  sample  of  the  molasses. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory. 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1856. 


Agricultural  Fairs. — The  Ohio  Farmer  has 
a  long  and  able  article  upon  the  subject  of  the  per- 
version of  the  purposes  of  our  agricultural  fairs, 
and  inquires  "whither  are  we  tending?"  This 
question  is  often  anxiously  asked  by  thousands  who 
love   our  instructive  and   pleasant  rural  festivals. 


Remarks. — Friend  Gregory  -will  please  accept 
thanks  for  his  fine  specimen  of  Chinese  Sugar-Cane 
Molasses — an  article,  we  trust,  yet  to  be  generally 
introduced  as  one  of  our  staple  New  England  crops. 
We  have  received  specimens  of  the  syrup  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  Massachusetts ;  and  it  was  made 
by  Mr.  Boylston,  editor  of  the  Cabinet,  at  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  so  that  the  climate  is  undoubtedly  favora- 
ble. It  is  a  syrup,  rather  than  molasses,  the  latter 
being  an  article  drained  from  sugar.  Let  it  have 
a  more  extensive  trial  another  season. 
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A  PLEASANT  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 


As  some  of  our  readers  are  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  building,  we  give  another  illustration  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  valuable  ideas.  It  is 
extracted  from  Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People, 
a  highly  instructive  work. 

"A  convenient  and  inexpensive  home  will  be 
found  in  the  following  illustration  of  an  Italian  cot- 
tage, which  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  suitable  to  al- 
most any  variety  of  situation  or  material. 

The  plan  has  in  front  a  large  porch.  No.  1,  part- 
ly recessed  v/ithin  the  building,  and  the  remainder 
extending  beyond  the  wall.  This  porch  is  ten  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  deep,  and  is  intended,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  supply  the  want  of  a  veranda,  and  afford 
a  pleasant  place  for  enjoying  the  air  and  view  out- 
doors. Within  this  is  the  hall,  No.  2,  six  feet  wide, 
and  running  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  with  a  door 
at  its  end,  into  the  garden.  In  this  is  the  staircase, 
and  under  its  flight  above  are  steps  to  the  cellar, 
which  would  be  under  the  whole  building. 

Upon  one  side  of  the  hall  is  the  parlor.  No.  3, 
the  size  of  which  is  fourteen  feet  square,  and  in  the 
rear  of  this,  connected  by  an  entry  between  the  two 
rooms,  with  drawers  upon  each  side,  is  a  bed-room. 
No.  4,  of  the  samiC  size,  and  In  it  a  closet  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  chimney-breast,  corresponding 
with  the  entr)'.  Should  the  family  not  need  this 
room  as  a  sleeping-chamber,  it  could  be  used  a  fam- 
ily sitting-room,  or  a  study,  the  latter  jiurpose  be- 
ing suitable,  should  the  plan  be  adopted  by  a  pro- 
fessional or  literary  man. 

The  other  portion  of  the  house  contains  a  large 
family  living-room,  No.  5,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  corner,  taken  out  by  the  recess  shown 
upon  the  plan,  is  six  feet  square.  In  this  is  a  fire- 
place and  closet,and  adjoining  it  are  a  summer-kitch- 
en, or  sink-room.  No.  6,  and  a  pantry.  No.  7.  In 
the  latter  is  a  closet,  and  a  door  opens  from  the 
room  into  the  rear-hall,  and  thence  to  the  yard. 

The  heiffht  of  this  storv  is  ninp  fppt  six  inches  in 


manner  to  the  one  that  has  been  described,  except- 
ing that  the  partition  above  that  between  the  haB 
and  family  hving-room.  No.  5,  is  moved  further  in 
the  room,  and  is  upon  the  same  line  as  the  wall  of 
the  recess.  By  this  means  a  pleasant  sleeping-room 
for  a  child  is  added  to  the  plan,  and  the  chamber 
by  its  side  still  remains  a  large  apartment.  The 
space  above  7,  is  appropriated  to  closets  for  stores 
and  for  linen,  and  an  open  area  for  boxes  ;  over  6 
is  a  servant's  room,  and  the  remainder  of  the  house 
has  three  large  sleeping-rooms,  above  3,  4,  and  5. 
The  height  of  this  story  is  eight  feet  in  the  clear, 
with  straight  ceilings,  or  with  the  plastering  follow- 
ing a  short  distance  up  the  slope  of  the  rafters,  or 
not,  as  wished.  The  rise  of  the  roof  affords  an 
open  space  for  boxes,  &c.,  and  should  have  access 
by  a  scuttle  and  step-ladder  from  the  staircase  hall. 
The  building  may  be  constructed  of  frame  or 
brick,  as  the  neighborhood  places  most  economical- 
ly at  disposal,  and  the  finish  within  should  be  in- 
expensive. No  cornices  upon  the  lower  floor,  and 
the  walls  prepared  for  papering. 
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The  external  dimensions  of  the  building  may  be 
judged  from  the  plan ;  and  in  examining  the  illus- 
tration of  the  exterior,  let  the  reader  remark,  that 
the  plan  shows  the  building  to  a  larger  scale,  in 
proportion,  than  preceding  designes. 

The  finish  of  the  exterior  is  in  the  simple  and 
somewhat  elegant  character  of  Italian  design.  The 
porch  is  of  wood,  and  the  details  of  its  construction 
are  contrived  to  show  congruity  with  that  material 
— all  unnecessary  casing  out  and  false  pretence  be- 
ing avoided. 

The  roof  is  represented  as  covered  with  boarding, 
over  which  roofing-paper,  cloth,  or  tin,  is  laid  with 
raised  rolls,  at  regular  intervals  nailed  upon  the 
boarding,  and  covered  with  the  material  employed. 
The  chimney-shafts  and  caps  are  of  bricks,  pannell- 
ed  at  the  side  and  ornamented  by  dentils  of  the 
same  material.  The  cost  of  this  little  cottage  will 
be  from  tliirteen  to  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  The 
plan  is  varied  somewhat  from  one  shown  in  page 
161  of  Rural  Homes,  which  was  erected  in  Con- 
necticut, five  years  ago,  for  eleven  hundred  dollars. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MUKIATE  OE  LIME. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  read  attentively  an  arti- 
cle concerning  my  Muriate  of  Lime,  published  in 
your  paper  of  20th  inst.,  and  signed  by  1).  W.  Loth- 
rop,  and  while  I  cannot  object  to  his  fairly  stating 
his  ex])erience  in  the  use  of  this  manure,  I  must 
require  of  him  more  full  explanation  of  the  facts 
alleged,  for  they  are  so  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
sults of  so  many  others  who  are  good  experienced 
and  practical  farmers  as  to  require  me  to  consider 
his  case  "a  rare  exception  rather  than  the  rule." 
Perhaps  his  soil  may  not  have  required  this  ma- 
nure, and  may  be  already  supplied  with  the  mate- 
rials it  would  introduce,  or  perhaps  he  employed  it 
in  an  improper  manner  or  in  too  limited  quanti- 
ties, and  did  not  sufficiently  mix  it  with  the  soil. 
Every  one  knows  how  similar  fliilures  attended  the 
first  introduction  of  that  now  universally  approved 
and  powerful  manure,  the  Peruvian  Guano,  but  now 
the  causes  of  those  failures  are  known,  and  guano 
in  skilful  hands  is  usually  successful. 

So  far  as  regards  the  evidence  cited  by  Mr. 
Lothrop,  it  appears  by  his  own  showing,  that  the 
witnesses  are  two  to  one  in  favor  of  "Gould's  Muri- 
ate," namely :  L.  V.  Page,  of  Bedford,  and  L  W. 
Brooks,  of  Somerville,  in  favor,  and  D.  W.  Loth- 
rop against  it ;  but  I  shall  take  occasion  to  bring 
forth  a  "cloud  of  witnesses"  to  sustain  the  evi- 
dence which  I  have  already  published,  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  scatter  Mr.  Lothrop's  "bi-ick-dust  and 
ashes'^  to  the  wind,  and  to  induce  him  to  try  the 
experiment  with  my  muriate  once  more,  and  trust 
that  he  may  yet  get  a  good  crop  of  marrowfats, 
and  a  plentiful  harvest  of  corn,  with  a  good  clean 
and  aliundant  yield  of  potatoes. 

To  insure  these  results,  however,  he  must  follow 
the  same  methods  of  operating  that  have  proved 
so  eminently  successful  in  the  hands  of  other  prac- 
tical farmers.  These  methods  will  soon  be  fully 
set  forth  in  an  able  report  on  the  subject,  in  which 
the  gnmt  value  of  my  fertilizer  will  be  satisfactori- 
ly proved. 

I  cannot  pass  over  ^Ir.  Lothrop's  article,  without 
expressing  my  surprise  at  his  not  distinguishing 
the    difference  between  quick-lime  and   semi-hy- 


drate of  lime,  and  the  compound  which  makes  up 
the  composition  of  my  fertilizer. 

He  justly  condemns  the  application  of  quick- 
lime to  barn-yard  manure,  since  it  would  discharge 
the  ammonia ;  but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  my 
manure  has  no  such  effect ;  but  on  the  contrary  it 
contains  ammonia,  and  will  absorb  even  more  from 
the  barn-yard  manure,  with  M'hich  it  is  mixed.  I 
concur  with  his  authority  that  ammonia  and  nitro- 
genous compounds  are  "the  very  treasures  of  the 
dung  heap,"  but  they  are  not  the  only  treasures 
which  it  contains.  The  writer,  certainly,  does  not 
intend  to  disregard  the  j)hosphates,  the  very  bones 
of  the  grain  crops,  nor  the  lime  salts,  and  the  car- 
bonaceous matters  which  by  their  decay  furnish 
carbonic  acid  gas,  the  pabulum  of  the  foliage,  and  a 
powerful  decomposer  of  alkaline  silicates  in  the  soil. 

If  he  will  look  again  at  the  analysis  of  my  muri- 
ate, some  items  of  which  he  quotes,  he  will  see 
how  it  differs  from  "quick-lime,  or  semi-hydrate  of 
lime."  He  will  find  carbonate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
sodium,  phosphate  of  lime,  muriate  of  lime,  muri- 
ate of  magnesia,  ammonia  and  organic  matter.  It 
contains  but  little  organic  matter,  and  therefore  I 
recommend  the  admixture  of  it  with  barn-yard 
compost,  which  is  too  rich  in  organic  and  needs  sa- 
line matters,  which  my  manure  furnishes.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  "to  send  coals  to  Newcastle,"  and 
since  the  farm-yard  always  produces  a  sufficient 
supply  of  vegetable  composted  matter,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  omit  adding  matters  which  would  increase 
the  bulk  of  my  fertilizer,  and  add  to  the  expenses 
of  its  transportation,  without  any  material  benefit 
to  the  farmer,  who  has  an  abundance  of  such  mat- 
ters at  hand.  It  was  the  omission  of  the  use  of 
such  a  mixture,  that  probably  caused  the  failure  of 
which  Mr.  Lothrop  complains,  for  his  soil  may  be 
poor  in  organic  matters. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  panacea  has  yet  been 
discovered  for  the  cure  of  the  potato  disease,  which, 
as  I  am  informed,  is  the  efiect  of  parasitic  fungus, 
whose  speres  or  seeds  are  transferred  by  the  at- 
mosphere, and  attack  the  above  ground  stems  of 
the  plant  first,  and  penetrate  under  the  bark  to  the 
tubers  beneath  the  soil ;  but  I  suppose  that  what- 
ever invigorates  the  potato  plant,  enables  it  better 
to  resist  the  encroachment  of  this  insidious  enemy, 
and  I  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact,  that 
much  benefit  has  thus  been  produced  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  muriate  of  lime. 

I  would  request  Mr.  Lothrop  to  repeat  his  ex- 
periments with  this  manure,  mixing  it  first  with 
barn-yard  compost,  and  in  order  to  learn  the  rela- 
tive effects  of  the  unmixed  and  mixed  composts,  let 
him  try  the  two  separately,  and  note  the  results, 
which  I  am  confident  will  prove  most  satisfactorily 
the  great  value  of  the  muriate  of  lime. 

Mr.  Lothrop  intimates  that  I  purchase  poor  lime 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  muriate.  To  show  how 
much  mistaken  he  is,  I  will  state  that  my  busi- 
ness is  to  manufacture  Rockland  lime,  which  is  sold 
at  $1,00  per  bbl.,  oyster  shell  lime,  at  50c  perbbl. 
The  muriate  is  manufactured  of  shell  lime  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  by  analysis  94  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  while  the  Rockland  lime  contains  only 
about  64  to  70  per  cent,  of  carbonate,  and  instead 
of  making  "two  barrels  out  of  one"  in  the  manu- 
f^icture  of  the  muriate,  one  barrel  of  unslaked  shell 
lime  will  make  four  barrels  of  muriate,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  other  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 
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As  to  its  value  as  a  manure,  Professor  "Way,  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  has  an- 
alized  the  best  Peruvian  guano,  (in  the  patent  office 
reports  for  1855,  page  138,)  and  says,  that  the  val- 
ue of  guano  consists  in  the  ammonia  and  phos- 
phates it  contains,  the  first,  ammonia  17  per  cent., 
or  340  lbs.  to  the  ton,  and  6  pence  sterling  or  12^ 
cents  per  lb.,  and  the  value  of  which  is  $42,50. 
Phosphates  23-48  per  cent,  at  a  value  of  3  farth- 
ings or  1^  cents  per  lb.,  is  equal  to  470  lbs.  at  lj| 
cents,  $7,05. 

In  the  same  ratio,  according  to  Dr.  Jackson's 
analysis,  the  muriate  contains  : 

128  lbs.  of  ammonia  at  12Jc $18,00 

130      "      phosphate  at  IJc 1,95 

288      "      saltatjc 96 

Total $18,91 

Making  the  value  of  it  $18,91  per  ton,  according 
to  the  estimated  value  of  the  best  Peruvian  guano 
at  $54  per  ton,  a  much  lower  price  than  it  has  been 
sold  for  in  this  market,  and  without  saying  anything 
of  the  value  of  the  other  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
composed.  In  a  word,  this  article  is  worth  one- 
half  as  much  as  the  best  Peruvian  guano,  and  is  a 
renovator  of  the  soil,  and  will  last  several  years. 
The  crop  of  grass  raised  on  the  land  of  David 
Wood,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  the  last  season,  and  cut 
about  the  15th  of  June,  was  estimated  at  about  3 
tons  to  the  acre,  it  being  the  third  year  since  it  was 
top  dressed  with  the  muriate.  The  estimate  was 
made  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  agricultu- 
rists of  the  State.  Yours  truly, 
Boston,  Dec.  23,  1856.  James  Gould. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  TOUCH  OF  WINTER. 

Yesterday  the  mercury  ranged  through  the  day 
from  10°  below,  to  zero,  averaging  beloiv  zero.  It 
rarely  happens  that  we  have  a  day  so  cold,  so  ear- 
ly in  the  season — especially  with  no  covering  of 
snow—but  it  is  now  softened,  and  we  are  having  an 
abundance  of  rain. 

The  season  has  been  favorable  for  the  preva- 
lence of  scarlatina.  A  beautiful  little  girl,  aged  10 
years,  has  just  expired  in  the  house  next  to  me — 
after  an  illness  of  only  36  hours.  I  consider  this 
the  most  dreadful  disease  to  which  children  are 
exposed  in  our  climate.  It  destroys  so  suddenly, 
that  no  medical  application  can  be  made.  I  have 
seen  Belladonna  recommended  as  a  preventive, 
but  in  what  quantity  or  in  what  manner  to  be  ap- 
plied, nothing  was  said,  so  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  remedy  amounts  to  very  little.  A  few  days 
since,  I  heard  a  gentleman  of  Newburyport  say 
that  he  had  lost  8  children  with  this  disorder,  with- 
in what  limits  of  time  he  did  not  mention — or  how 
many  children,  if  any,  remained.  It  rages  with 
destructive  effect  in  many  places,  the  present  sea^ 
son.  *. 

South  Danvers,  Bee.  19,  1856. 


Remakks. — Belladonna  should  be  given  in  the 
morning,  three  or  four  globules  at  a  time,  for  two 
or  three  days  in  succession.  A  homoeopathic  phy- 
sician informed  us  that  he  had  not  lost  a  case  in 
scarlet  fever  for  many  years,  though  having  pre- 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PATENT  OFFICE  REPORT, 

BY   HENRY   F.   FREXCII. 
Office  Holdeks — Authoe  of  the  American  Muck  Book — Do- 
mestic Animals— Effects  of  Food  and  Climate — Native 
Stock — Raise  your  own  Sugar. 

Sidney  Smith  says  that  the  world  is  made  o^ round 
people,  and  three-cornered  people,  and  constructed 
with  A'arious  holes,  some  of  which  are  round,  and 
others  triangular,  for  the  people  to  live  in.  If  a 
round  man  chances  to  get  into  a  round  hole,  he  is 
adapted  to  his  position,  and  is  comfortable  and  use- 
ful; but  if  he  happens  into  a  triangular  one,  he  is, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  out  of  his  sphere,  and 
of  course,  does  not  revolve  pleasantly.  Now 
whether  D.  J.  Browne,  who  wrote  the  American 
Muck  Book,  and  other  valuable  works,  and  who  is 
the  chief  worker  and  chief  clerk  in  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  Patent  Office,  is  a  smooth  or  an 
angular  person,  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide,  but 
it  is  evident,  at  least,  that  he  fits  his  place,  and  his 
place  fits  him. 

An  office  in  Washington  is  a  tight  place  for  any 
man  to  be  in,  as  a  general  rule,  and  the  principal 
consolation  for  those  who  are  suffered  to  stay  in, 
is,  that  there  is  a  "lower  deep"  from  which  they 
escape,  so  long  as  they  are  not  turned  out ;  a  sort 
of  annihilation  to  which  a  government  clerkship 
seems  to  doom  its  incumbent. 

Addison  speaks  of  one  who  illustrates  absolute 
power  by  a  picture  of  a  tall  man  who  kicks  a  man 
who  stands  a  little  lower,  who,  in  his  turn,  kicks 
the  next  below  himself,  and  so  on,  the  kicks  all 
going  in  one  direction.  Such  is  office-holding  in 
Washington,  and  indeed,  everywhere  else.  Once 
in  a  great  while,  we  find  at  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment a  gentleman  who  knows  the  proper  use  of  his 
boots,  and  treats  all  those  who  rank  below  him  with 
consideration  and  kindness. 

Hon.  Charles  Mason,  the  present  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  is  everywhere  known  to  be  a  man  of 
this  rare  description.  His  report,  just  received  for 
the  year  1855,  is  doubtless  more  valuable  than  any 
that  has  preceded  it.  It  is  well  arranged,  thorough- 
ly digested,  and  has  what  is  essential  to  such  a  vol- 
ume, a  good  index.  The  hand  of  Mr.  Browne  is 
manifest  throughout  the  book.  Several  capital  ar- 
ticles are  from  his  pen,  and  the  whole  work  bears 
the  mark  of  a  mind  that  is  master  of  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats. 

Many  farmers  place  little  value  in  Patent  Office 
Reports.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  former  volumes, 
this  is  a  useful  book  to  all  who  know  enough  cf 
agriculture  to  appreciate  it.  '  It  contains  many  arti- 
cles which  ought  to  be  republished  in  all  our  agri- 
cultural papers,  but  as  this  cannot  be  done  at  once, 
let  us  refer  to  a  few  topics  which  are  interesting  to 
all  who  are  enea^ed  on  the  farm  in  New  England. 
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.ndicate  the  portions  which  struck  me  as  worthy  of|  would  become  Indians  !     Mr.  Browne's  opinion  is 

especial 

r.trikin" 


notice,  at  my  first  perusal,  I  find  some 
facts  recorded  under  the  title — 
DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  following  illustrations  of  the  eifect  of  food 
and  climate  upon  animals,  are  given  from  a  former 
report  : 

"If  the  London  dray  horse  be  conveyed  to  Ara- 
bia and  subjected  to  the  same  influences  as  the  na- 
tive horses  of  that  country  are  exposed  to,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations,  he  will  present  the 
leading  charactei-istics  of  the  Arabian  horse.  The 
head  will  gradually  diminish  in  size,  the  limbs  will 
become  fine  and  clean,  the  massive  proportions  of 
the  whole  body  will  disappear,  and,  not  only  will 
the  external  form  of  the  native  be  acquired,  but 
aside  from  this,  something  of  the  chivalrous  dispo- 
sition or  spirit.  Again,  if  the  race  thus  improved 
be  conveyed  back  to  the  central  or  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  it  will  gradually  deteriorate,  and  in  the 
course  of  some  generations,  will  assume  all  its  orig- 
inal proportions." 

Now  that  strikes  one  as  rather  strange  doctrine ; 
but  we  may  as  well  "season  our  admiration  for 
awhile,"  till  we  read  what  follows  : 

"If  sheep  are  carried  from  either  of  the  temper- 
ate zones  to  the  burning  plains  of  the  tropics,  after 
a  few  years  material  changes  take  place  in  their 
covering.  The  wool  of  the  Iambs,  at  first,  grows 
similar  to  that  in  the  temperate  climates,  but  rath- 
er more  slowly.  When  in  a  fit  state  for  shearing, 
there  is  nothing  remai'kable  about  its  quality,  and 
when  shorn,  it  grows  out  again,  as  with  us,  but  if 
the  proper  time  for  shearing  be  allowed  to  pass 
by,  the  wool  becomes  somewhat  thicker,  falls  off  in 
patches,  and  leaves  underneath,  a  short,  close,  shin- 
ing hair,  exactly  like  thai  of  the  goat  in  the  same 
climate  ;  and  wherever  this  hair  once  appears,  there 
is  never  any  return  of  wool." 

One  can  readily  enough  conceive  that  in  process 
of  time,  a  truck-horse  may  become  an  Arabian 
courser,  but  it  is  a  severe  trial  of  faith  to  be  asked 
to  give  up  ihe  familiar  old  Scripture  distinction  be- 
tween sheep  and  goats !  A  sheep  covered  with 
goat's  hair  would  hardly  know  whether  he  belonged 
on  the  right  hand  or  left.  However,  this  may  all 
be  literally  true,  although  the  facts  as  to  the  horse 
would  be  difficult  to  verify,  because  it  is  said  to 
take  "a  few  generations  to  try  the  experiment."  At 
all  events,  the  extracts  will  furnish  new  arguments 
to  those  v;ho  think  that  "native  stock"  is  just  as 
good  es  the  best  improved,  from  abroad,  and 
those  men  need  some  help.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  men  insist  that  the  "natives"  are,  after  all, 
just  as  likely  to  make  good  cows  as  the  Ayrshires. 
I  once  heard  a  distinguished  agriculturist  insist  in 
a  public  address  in  Massachusetts,  that  it  was  use- 
less to  attempt  to  improve  our  neat  stock  by  impor- 
tations, because  our  soil  and  climate  would  soon 
modify  the  foreign  stock  and  make  it  precisely  like 
the  native.  I  ventured  to  suggest  at  the  time,  that 
pure  Jersey  cattle  would  breed  natives,  about  the 
time  white  men  or  negroes  imported  into  America 


that  though  food  and  climate  may  work  singular 
changes,  especially  in  the  external  appearance  of 
animals ;  yet  that  "it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
these  variations  constitute  the  differences  in  the 
races  or  varieties  of  our  domestic  breeds,  but  that 
they  have  long  existed  with  similar  forms  and  hab- 
its, as  at  present,  either  acquired  and  accumulated 
through  a  series  of  generations,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  have  become  hereditary,  or  that  they  have 
ever  retained  their  original  and  typical  casts  from 
their  earliest  progenitors." 

On  the  whole,  they  who  believe  in  native  stock, 
had  better  begin  with  bufTalos,  so  as  to  be  sure  their 
blood  is  pure,  and  when  they  have  been  improved 
carefully,  as  long  as  the  North  Devons  and  Jerseys, 
perhaps  they  will  prove  as  valuable  for  the  yoke 
and  for  milk.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rest  of  man- 
kind will  probably  prefer  to  derive  some  advantage 
from  the  knowledge  and  care  which  for  generations 
has  been  bestowed  in  reproducing  and  perpetuating 
the  qualities  which  are  deemed  most  valuable  in 
our  animals. 

CHINESE   SUGAR   CANE. 

This  Report  has  some  facts  as  to  this  new  plants 
but  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Boylston,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and  others,  have  al- 
ready given  us  facts  enough  to  render  it  more  than 
probable  that  wherever  Indian  corn  will  grow,  the 
same  land  will  produce  syrup  and  sugar  from 
the  Chinese  sugar  cane.  Whether  the  crops  will 
prove  more  profitable  than  that  of  corn,  is  the  ques- 
tion to  be  settled.  To  the  Patent  Office  we  are  in- 
debted, I  believe,  entirely  for  the  introduction,  cer- 
tainly for  the  distribution,  of  the  seed  of  this  plant. 

It  comes  first,  when  it  is  most  needed.  The  su- 
gar crop  of  Louisiana  is  failing,  and  although  gov- 
ernment has  taken  the  extraordinary  step  of  send- 
ing a  ship  abroad  to  procure  a  new  supply  of  cane- 
cuttings  for  the  southern  sugar  plantations,  yet  we 
shall  continue  to  hope,  for  the  present,  that  our 
buckwheat  and  syrup  will  grow  side  by  side  on 
our  own  farms,  and  that  free  trade  and  sugar  may 
yet  thrive  together  on  free  soil. 

An  old  clergyman,  taking  final  leave  of  his  peo- 
ple, said  to  them,  "My  friends,  I  know  I  have  done 
a  great  many  foolish  things,  I  may  have  done  some 
wicked  things,  but  you  will  all  bear  me  witness 
that  I  have  never  done  a  long  thing." 

Fearing  I  may  fall  into  that  unpardonable  sin 
alluded  to,  I  will  defer  the  subject  till  another  num- 
ber. 

Black  Hawk's  Disease. — The  following  is  from 
a  letter  received  from  Dr.  George  S.  Gale,  too  late 
for  publication  last  week  : — 

"Black  Hawk's  disease  is  what  might  justly  be 
called  gout — many,  perhaps,  would  call  it  rheuma- 
tism. He  was  taken  on  Thursday,  November,  27th, 
with  chills,  succeeded  by  febrile  symptomsj  and  on 
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Friday  followed  by  soreness  and  lameness  forward, 
increasing  rapidly,  with  great  restlessness,  disposi- 
tion to  change  position  frequently,  and  great  diffi- 
culty in  moving  the  fore  legs.  Pulse  65  to  70  per 
minute  ;  fore  legs  hot,  and  trembling  almost  con- 
stantly. He  had  no  cough,  but  the  breathing  was 
sometimes  frequent,  apparently  governed  by  the 
pain  and  exertion  he  made  to  move.  The  air  ap- 
peared to  enter  every  part  of  his  lungs,  with  free- 
dom, producing  the  usual  respiratory  manner  up 
to  within  five  hours  of  his  death.  I  then  perceived 
his  breathing  more  labored,  and  thought  pulmona- 
ry congestion  was  rapidly  supervening — gave  up  all 
hope,  and  left  him  in  care  of  his  faithful  groom. 

....  History  must  now   do  him  justice 

He  has  doubtless  exceeded  even  your  early  and 
most  sanguine  expectations.  ...  In  the  poetic  lan- 
guage of  Job,  he  was  a  horse  whose  'neck  was  cloth- 
ed with  thunder,'  and  the  'glory'  of  whose  'nostrils 
was  terrible.' " — Boston  Cultivator. 


ROYAL  ROAD  TO  GOOD  FRUIT. 

The  roj-al  road  to  a  supply  of  good  fruit,  laid 
down  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  JVew 
England  Farmer,  reminds  us  of  the  royal  road  to 
science  which  is  sometimes  pointed  out  by  ambitious 
book-makers  and  quack  school  teachers.  It  is  too 
easy  to  be  of  value.  It  is  ^'French  in  six  lessons," 
and  "German  in  one  quarter."  We  don't  believe  in 
it,  or  in  anything  of  the  kind.  Nevertheless,  the 
JVew  England  Farmer  stands  sponsor  for  it  in  a 
half-dozen  exchange  papers  now  before  us,  is  an 
authority  in  such  matters,  and  so — here  goes !  Any 
one  who  gets  fruit  trees  to  his  liking  in  this  way 
will  please  let  us  know. 

"How  TO  GET  Fruit  Trees  to  your  Liking. — 
In  the  fall,  October  or  November,  take  a  branch 
of  an  apple  or  pear  tree,  such  as  suits  your  ^aste, 
take  off  down  to  the  third  year's  growth,  cut  it 
smooth  and  rub  it  on  a  red-hot  iron,  so  as  to  scorch 
and  shut  the  pores  of  the  wood  thoroughly  ;  then 
bury  in  the  ground  all  but  the  last  year's  growth. 
If  placed  in  good  ground,  and  well  taken  care  of, 
you  will  have  fruit  in  five  or  six  years.  I  have 
sometimes  dipped  the  lower  end  in  melted  rosin, 
but  think  burning  preferable.  I  have  a  tree  near 
my  door  that  is  nine  feet  high  and  well  proportion- 
ed, that  I  took  from  a  graft  four  years  ago ;  to  this, 
rosin  was  applied,  and  whatever  sprouts  sprung  up, 
the  next  summer  were  bent  down  and  became  roots. 
We  get  fruit  this  way  considerably  quicker  than 
from  seeds,  and  we  know  what  we  have  growing, 
and  when  grown  the  whole  tree  is  of  the  same  kind, 
and  whatever  sprouts  come  from  the  roots  in  after 
years  can  be  transplanted  without  grafting.  In  case 
of  drouth  the  first  year,  they  should  be  watered." — 
Rural  JVeiv-Yorker. 


Remarks. — Some  correspondent  of  the  JVew 
England  Farmer  may  have  expressed  the  views 
above  stated  by  the  Rural,  but  if  so,  it  is  the  cor- 
respondent, and  not  the  Farmer,  that  is  "the  au- 
thority." There  are  yet  some  things  to  be  learned 
about  trees,  but  there  is  no  royal  road  to  an  or- 
chard bending  with  luscious  fruit.  It  must  come 
by  long  care  and  patient  assiduity. 


LET  US  BE  HAPPY. 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

0 !  let  US  be  happy  when  friends  gather  round  us, 

However  the  world  may  have  shadowed  our  lot ; 
When  the  rose -braided  links  of  affection  have  bound  us, 

Let  the  gold  chains  of  earth  be  despised  and  forgot ; 
And  say  that  the  friendship  is  only  ideal, 

That  Truth  and  Devotion  are  blessings  unknown. 
For  he  who  believes  every  heart  is  unreal, 

Has  something  unsound  at  the  core  of  his  own. 
O  !  let  us  be  happy  when  moments  of  pleasure 

Have  brought  to  our  presenee  the  dearest  and  best, 
For  the  pulse  always  beats  to  most  heavenly  measure. 

When  love  and  good-will  sweep  the  wings  of  the  breast. 

0  !  let  us  be  happy  when  moments  of  meeting 

Bring  those  to  our  side  who  illumine  our  eyes  ; 
And  though  Folly,  perchance,  shake  a  bell  at  the  greeting 

He  is  the  dullest  of  fools  who  forever  is  wise. 
Let  the  laughter  of  Joy  echo  over  our  bosoms, 

As  the  hum  of  the  bee  for  the  mid-summer  flowers, 
For  this  honey  of  happiness  is  from  love's  blossoms, 

And  is  found  in  the  hive  of  these  exquisite  hours. 
Then  let  us  be  happy  when  moments  of  pleacure 

Have  brought  to  our  presence  the  dearest  and  best, 
For  the  pulse  always  beats  to  most  heavenly  measure. 

When  love  and  good-will  sweep  the  strings  of  the  breast. 

Let  us  plead  not  a  spirit  too  sad  and  too  weary, 

To  yield  the  kind  word,  and  the  mirth-lighted  smile  ; 
The  heart,  like  the  tree,  must  be  fearfully  dreary. 

Where  the  robin  of  hope  will  not  warble  awhile. 
Let  us  say  in  our  pride,  that  we  care  not  for  others, 

And  live  in  our  wealth  like  an  ox  in  his  stall ; 
'Tis  the  commerce  of  love,  with  our  sisters  and  brothers, 

Helps  to  pay  a  great  d^t  to  the  Father  of  All. 
Then  let  us  be  happy  when  moments  of  pleasure 

Have  brought  to  our  presence  the  dearest  and  best. 
For  the  pulse  ever  beats  with  more  heavenly  measure, 

When  love  and  good-will  sweep  the  strings  of  the  breast. 


PECULIAR  HABITS  AND  MANNERS 
OF  THE  DUTCH. 

In  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Holland,  there  is  so  much  in  common 
in  the  modes  of  living,  that  in  going  from  Paris  to 
Naples,  the  traveller  recognizes  but  little  difference 
in  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  living.  But  the  mo- 
ment the  precincts  of  Holland  are  entered,  the  dif- 
ference is  quite  marked.  The  combinations  of  dykes 
and  canals,  straight  rows  of  trees,  gardens  which 
overspread  the  landscape,  laid  out  with  mathemati- 
cal precision,  and  the  wings  of  the  wind-mills,  which 
are  swinging  in  every  breeze,  gives  to  everything  a 
different  aspect  from  that  which  is  met  with  any 
where  else.  Extreme  cleanliness  in  all  that  apper- 
tains to  the  dwellings,  the  barns,  and  stables,  is  a 
very  striking  characteristic, — it  gives  a  degree  of 
freshness  to  everything,  which  is  very  pleasant  to 
the  stranger  who  has  just  arrived  from  Italy.  '  Sat- 
urday morning  is  the  time  when  a  universal  clean- 
ing takes  place.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the 
houses  are  thrown  wide  open  on  this  day,  and  the 
bustle  that  is  going  on  within  is  a  caution  to  all  in- 
truders to  keep  their  distance,  or  run  the  risk  of 
being  saluted  with  the  mop  or  the  brush,  or  the 
spouting  water  which  issues  from  a  small  engine, 
which  is  almost  universally  used  to  clean  the  side- 
walks, the  walls  and  the  windows.  As  soon  as  this 
is  all  over,  the  doors  and  windows  are  closed  again, 
and  the  house  is  shut  uj)  for  another  Meek.  The 
drawing-rooms  of  the  dwellings  are  seldom  entered 
except  upon  great  occasions,  such  as  a  wedding,  or 
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an  annual  party.  In  some  parts  of  Holland,  the 
visitor  is  expected  to  take  off  his  shoes  previous  to 
entering  a  house,  and  in  all  cases  he  is  expected  to 
clean  them  thoroughly,  (a  requirement  which  should 
be  regarded  in  all  countries.)  But  notwithstanding 
all  this  carefulness  about  everything  that  pertains 
to  their  re^^idences,  the  persons  of  some  of  the  low- 
er classes  give  evidence  that  their  personal  habits 
are  not  more  tidy  than  is  observed  among  the  same 
classes  iu  England,  France  or  Germany.  One  of 
the  things  essential  to  the  comfort  of  a  Dutch  lady 
is  a  foot-stove  filled  with  hot  embers  of  turf  or  char- 
coal, which  she  not  only  constantly  uses  at  home, 
but  has  it  carried  about  with  her  wherever  she 
goes — whether  to  a  concert,  to  church,  or  a  social 
visit.  Hundreds  of  these  stoves  are  to  be  seen  piled 
up  in  the  aisles  of  churches. 

When  sickness  occurs  in  a  family,  a  paper  is 
stuck  uj)  daily  upon  the  front  door,  on  which  is 
written  the  state  of  the  invalid's  health,  drawn  up 
by  the  doctor,  which  gives  information  to  friends 
coming  to  make  inquiries,  without  disturbing  the 
family.  In  some  parts  of  Holland,  families  in  which 
a  birth  occurs,  enjoy  peculiar  privileges  ;  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days,  nothing  which  is  calculated  to 
disturb  the  mother  is  allowed  to  approach  the 
house ;  it  is  protected  from  legal  executions,  no 
bailiff  being  allowed  to  approach  it ;  no  soldiers 
can  be  billeted  on  the  family,  and  when  a  company 
of  troops  pass  by  the  house,  the  music  ceases,  and 
they  pass  with  the  silence  of  a  funeral  train. 

The  servants  are  extremely  neat  and  tidy  in  their 
appearance,  and  are  faithful  and  attentive  to  their 
employers  ;  they  enjoy  many  privileges  peculiar  to 
their  class ;  the  family  arrangements  are  so  coa 
ducted  as  to  allow  them  to  attend  church  on  the 
Sabbath.  When  a  servant  girl  is  hired,  she  always 
stipulates  for  a  certain  number  of  holidays,  to  at- 
tend a  sort  of  Dutch  Carnival,  which  is  called  Ker- 
mis, (meaning  luake  or  fair)  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  ;  they  swarm  at  these  festivals  with  their 
sweet-hearts  ;  and  if  a  damsel  is  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  have  one,  she  hires  one  for  the  occasion, — 
which  is  not  at  all  uncommon, — substantiating  the 
saying  that  "everything  has  its  price." 

A  person  is  frequently  met  in  the  street,  of  seri 
ous  and  staid  deportment,  dressed  in  a  cocked  hat 
and  wig,  a  long  crape  hat-band,  and  a  short  cloak. 
The  duty  of  this  personage  is,  upon  the  occurrence 
of  a  death,  to  announce  the  event  to  the  friends  and 
connections  of  the  deceased,  so  that  upon  his  ap- 
proach to  a  house,  the  itimily  are  at  once  aware 
that  they  have  lost  a  friend. 

The  Dutch  have  a  peculiar  veneration  for  the 
stork,  and  never  injure  or  disturb  these  birds.  A 
frame-v.ork,  (which  sometimes  consists  of  an  old 
cart-wheel)  is  not  unusually  placed  upon  the  house- 
top, for  their  convenience,  where  they  can  make 
their  nests  ;  these  huge  nests  are  seen  perched  up- 
on the  roofs,  not  only  of  the  houses  of  the  farmers, 
but  on  the  gables  of  the  buildings  in  the  cities.  To 
kill  one  of  these  birds  is  regarded  almost  as  a  crime. 
The  stork  migrates  to  the  south  in  August,  and  re- 
turns in  jMay ;  they  take  with  them  their  young 
broods  which  they  have  reared  j  indeed,  the  stork 
has  remarkable  affection  for  its  young.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history  that,  during  the  great  fire  which  oc- 
curred in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  nearly 
destroyed  the  town  of  Delft,  storks  were  seen  car- 
rying away  their  young,  through  the  midst  of  the 
flames, — and  when  unable  to  save  them,  they  per- 


ished Avith  them  in  the  flames.  Stringent  local  laws 
are  in  force  in  all  the  provinces,  to  protect  the 
nightingales  and  other  singing  birds,  which  are 
quite  numerous,  from  harm,  and  molestation,  and 
any  infraction  of  the  laws  is  severely  punished. 

The  maketing  is  supphed  to  the  famihes  by  wo- 
men who  carry  to  each  house  what  they  have  for  sale; 
they  are  frequently  seen  with  a  yoke  on  their  shoul- 
ders, carrying  a  pannier  or  pail  at  each  end  of  it, 
filled  with  butter,  potatoes,  fish,  and  in  fact  every 
description  of  food  which  is  required.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  much  superior  to  women  of  the  same 
class  in  any  other  country,  being  dressed  with  care 
and  neatness  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  custom  among  the 
people  to  decline  to  purchase  of  them,  if  they  do 
not  make  their  appearance  thus  tidily  attired. — 
Correspondence  Christian  Witness. 


For  the  Netc  England  Farmer. 

POP  CORN. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— I  am  apprehensive  that  the 
value  of  the  common  (now  quite  common)  white 
pop  corn,  as  an  article  of  healthful  and  economic 
food,  is  not  appreciated.  Under  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, unleavened  bread  was  an  article  of  prime 
necessity,  and  made  such  by  an  almost  imperative 
command  from  heaven.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
show  how  far  the  Jewish  law  of  dietetics  may,  or 
may  not,  have  harmonized  with  the  light  which 
modern  science  has  thrown  upon  our  physiological 
organization  ;  but  I  can  readily  perceive  that  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread  was  instituted  for  Avise  pur- 
poses, quite  as  readily  as  I  can  appreciate  the  rea- 
sons, in  a  warm  country  like  Judea,  for  the  inter- 
diction of  swine's  fiesh.  All  leavened  bread  must 
of  necessity  contain  some  substances  not  congenial 
to  the  highest  or  healthiest  dcA^elopment  of  the  or- 
gans of  nutrition.  The  process  of  vinous  or  saccha- 
rine fermentation,  by  disengaging  a  portion  of  the 
carbon  and  oxygen,  destroys  a  portion  of  the  nutri- 
tive matter  in  bread ;  and  in  some  of  the  lighter 
bakers'  loaves  this  process  has  evidently  been  per- 
mitted to  go  on  until  about  as  much  nutrition  is 
left  as  may  be  found  in  a  common  bass-wood  chip. 
The  common  hoe-cake  of  Virginia,  Avhich  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  johnny-cake  of  New  England,  is 
more  nutritious  than  the  yeast-risen  loaves  fi-om  the 
best  wheaten  flour,  because  no  part  of  the  nutritive 
principle  is  disengaged  by  the  process  of  baking. 
Thus,  popped  corn,  while  it  is  lighter  than  the  light- 
est wheaten  loaf  retains  all  the  original  nutrition  of 
the  grain,  without  being  encumbered  with  any  un- 
healthy ingredient.  As  an  article  of  food,  whether 
eaten  dry,  or  in  milk,  it  is  palatable  to  almost  every 
one.  Children  consider  it  a  great  treat,  and  yet 
how  few  families  use  it  freely  ! 

I  consider  the  pop  corn  as  easy  a  crop  to  raise  as 
any  other.  In  fact,  though  my  own  experiments 
have  been  on  a  small  scale,  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
can  raise  as  large  a  measure  of  this,  as  of  the  com- 
mon yellow  corn,  upon  a  given  space.  True,  the 
ears  of  the  pop  corn  are  much  smaller ;  but  then  it 
will  bear  being  planted  much  nearer  together,  and 
the  average  number  of  ears  upon  a  stalk  is  nearly 
double  that  of  any  other  variety  of  corn  I  have  ever 
cultivated.  My  fowls  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it, 
and  will  pick  it  out  from  any  other  A'ariety  when 
mixed  and  fed  to  them.  The  oleaginous  matter 
Avhich  aboui:ds  in  it,  and  the  swelUng  of  which  by 
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heat  causes  this  corn  to  pop  so  freely,  must,  I  think, 
render  it  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  fattening  of 
fowls  ;  and  I  hope  all  our  farmers  will  at  least  try 
the  experiment  of  a  crop  which  seldom  fails,  and 
which,  when  it  comes  into  more  general  use  in 
families,  will  a!)ate  a  small  per  centage,  at  least,  of 
the  tribute  which  all  New  England  now  pays  to  the 
Great  West  for  bread-stuffs.  A  corn- popper  costs 
but  about  a  quarter  of  a  dollar;  and  when  pop  corn 
is  raised  so  freely  as  to  be  sold  for  a  dollar  or  less 
per  bushel,  it  wi'l  be  one  of  the  cheapest  and  healthi- 
est articles  of  diet  to  be  found  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  good  things.  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  what  is  new  held  as  a  luxury,  will  be- 
come a  blessing  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  the 
"hard-faring  poor"  of  our  land.  E.  C.  P. 

Somerville. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ESSEX  AGEIOULTURAL  TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 

By  the  persevering  industry  of  the  Secretary  of 
this  society  we  are  favored,  in  due  season,  with  an- 
other number  of  its  transactions — a  volume,  it 
should  be  called,  for  it  contains  200  pages,  neatly 
printed  in  readable  form,  with  all  desirabl  i  illustra- 
tions of  tables  and  index,  and  with  here  and 
there  a  pleasant  song  and  story,  as  spices  for  en- 
tertainments. 

First  came  the  address  of  B.  P.  Poore,  of  Indian 
Hill  Farm,  a  document  of  28  pages,  every  one  of 
which  1  read  with  increasing  delight,  although  I 
had  before  heard  it  with  careful  attention.  I  know 
not  how  expert  the  author  may  be  in  turning  the 
furrow  slice  and  seeding  the  field,  but  he  has  cer- 
tainly shown  himself  to  be  an  adept  in  antiquarian  re- 
seai'ch,  especially  of  Indian  relics,  and  many  an  in- 
quirer will  be  obliged  to  him  for  bringing  together 
so  much  interesting  matter.  His  reference  to  those 
fathers  of  Essex,  Pickering,  and  others,  who  did  so 
much  to  advance  the  interests  of  this  society,  and 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live,  is  certainly 
great.  "Old  fogies"  as  they  may  have  been,  one 
of  them  was  worth  a  dozen  sprouts  of  modern 
growth. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  year,  some  of 
which  are  prepared  with  much  labor,  and  marked 
ability,  the  volume  contains  several  papers  of  ster- 
ling value.  Although  I  have  spoken  favorably  of 
those  reports  which  have  been  pre])ared  with  care, 
there  are  others  of  which  I  feel  constrained  to 
speak  in  a  different  strain.  Of  what  use  is  it,  year 
after  year,  to  accumulate  a  catalogue  of  premium^s 
awarded  without  giving  any  reason  for  the  awards 
made  ?  Whenever  a  committee  makes  an  award, 
they  should  tell  in  plain  English  their  reasons  for 
so  doing.  If  one  bull  is  sujierior  to  another,  they 
should  say  in  what  points  he  is  superior ;  and  if 
one  cow  or  heifer  is  preferred  to  another,  they 
should  tell  why  they  are  preferred.  If  they  are 
not  capable  of  doing  this,  they  are  not  fit  for  the 
trust  re])osed  in  them.  But  the  same  skill  and  dis- 
crimination that  will  enable  them  to  select  the  best 
animal  when  they  want  to  purchase,  will  qualify 
them  to  judge  of  them  when  presented  at  the 
shows.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  State  has 
given  to  each  of  its  agricultural  societies  nearly 
§20,000,  and  it  has  the  right  to  demand  of  them 


see  that  they  are  forwarded.  I  believe  Essex  has 
done  her  duty  as  well  as  any  other  county,  though 
there  is  much  left  undone  that  ought  to  have  been 
done.  Essex. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MEN. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  the  29th  ult.  con- 
tains an  exceedingly  able  article  on  the  above  sub- 
ject. The  following  extracts  from  it  will  give  our 
readers  much  pleasure  : — 

"To  many,  the  scientific  men  of  a  nation  seem 
but  drones,  without  practical  utility, trying  all  sorts 
of  impractical)le  exjieriments  in  their  laboratories, 
mixing  acids  and  alkalies,  and  talking  learnedly  on 
subjects  far  removed  from  practical  life,  but  doing 
nothing  for  mankind.  Solomon  tells  us  too  of  a 
poor  wise  man  who  delivered  a  city,  yet  no  man  re- 
membered him. 

If  there  is  one  sign  of  these  times  more  hopeful 
than  another,  it  is  that  scientific  men  are,  as  a  class, 
more  honored  than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
world's  history.  James  Watt,  who  discovered  the 
steam  engine,  has  enabled  England,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  twenty-five  millions,  to  do  work  that  as  ma- 
ny hundred  millions  of  men  could  not  have  done 
without.  It  is  thus  that  seience  has  created  the 
fabulous  wealth  of  that  monarchy.  She  is  doing 
the  same  at  this  moment  for  our  own  country. 
Who  can  tell  the  value  to  this  nation  of  the  life  of 
such  a  man  ?  Fulton,  with  his  steamboats,  or  even 
above  him,  our  own  glorious  old  Franklin,  who 
wrested  the  lightning  from  heaven,  and  the  sword 
from  the  hands  of  tyrants  ?  Doubtless  many  a  man, 
who  boasted  of  his  own  great  practical  business 
powers,  smiled,  if  in  passing  he  marked  him,  with 
kite  and  key  demonstrating,  in  this,  our  own  city, 
the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  and  laying 
the  foundation  thus  for  those  electrical  telegraphs 
now  ready  to  convey  tidings  from  continent  to  con- 
tinent round  the  globe  in  an  instant.  Who  can  cal- 
culate the  value  of  such  a  man  as  Prof.  Morse  to 
the  country  and  to  the  world  ? 

The  scientific  man,  then,  is  of  value  to  the  com- 
munity just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor 
he  saves  to  other  men  while  jn'oducing  similar  re- 
sults. Leibig  has  increased  the  production  of  all 
the  farms  in  England,  by  applying  the  principles  of 
analytic  chemistry  to  soils,  manures,  and  agricultu- 
ral results  generall)- — he  has  been  worth  millions 
of  bushels  of  wheat  already  to  Europe.  The  scien- 
tific medical  men  of  that  country  have  lengthened 
the  average  of  life  several  years.  The  same  is  true 
of  mental  science.  He  who  has  a  better  knowledge 
of  those  laws  which  enable  a  man  at  once  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  error,  can  w'rite  a  book  which  will 
save  thousands  from  some  popular  mistake,  or  from 
years  of  laborious  thought,  enabling  men  to  form 
just  conclusions  without  delay.  His  empire  is  over 
the  mind  of  man. 

Nor  is  science  less  valuable  even  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. Moral  science  is  but  a  branch  of  this.  M. 
Guizot,  in  Paris,  is  at  this  moment  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  scientific  theology  in  that  city.  Natu- 
ral religion  is,  of  all  sciences,  the  most  delightful, 
the  most  practical,  and  the  most  useful.  It  corrects 
a  thousand  political  blunders,  and  is,  in  effect,  the 
basis  of  all  true  legislation." — Scientific  Jimerican. 
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must  break  his  neck. ;"  and  some  person,  desirous 
of  saving  time  by  performing  the  three  feats  at 
once,  has  recommended  that  the  horse  be  tied  on 
the  bank  of  a  stream,  in  such  a  position  that  when 
he  breaks  his  halter  he  may  turn  a  somerset  into 
the  water.  But,  on  the  contrary,  a  horse  can  be 
broken  of  the  trick,  and  that  without  endangering 
his  life  or  limbs.  The  remedy  is  simply  to  tie  the 
horse,  with  a  good  stout  halter,  to  the  end  of  a 
stout  limb  of  a  tree  near  the  ground.  A  horse 
does  not  break  his  halter  by  a  steady  pull,  but  by 
jerking  at  it ;  and  as  the  limb  will  spring  whenever 
he  jerks,  it  will  prevent  his  snapping  it.  Tie  the 
horse  in  various  places,  (to  limbs,)  because  if  he  is 
kept  tied  in  one  ])lace  be  soon  gives  up  pulling  at 
the  halter  there,  but  when  tied  to  a  post  he  soon 
resumes  his  old  tricks. — Philadelphia  J^fewspaper, 


by  the  statements  that  plaster  was  tried  on  lands 
thirty  years  ago  and  did  no  good.  All  that  may 
be  true,  and  yet  be  no  guide  for  the  jiresent  owner 
of  those  lands.  The  lands  were  then  comparative- 
ly new.  They  may  have  produced  well  without 
plaster,  possibly  as  well  without  as  with,  in  the 
state  in  which  they  then  were,  and  yet  in  their 
present  state  plaster  may  be  of  great  service. 

As  to  the  quantity.  For  present  efi'ect,  100  lbs. 
to  the  acre  is  as  good  as  400,  If,  after  thorough 
trial,  it  is  found  to  be  of  little  or  no  use,  then  the 
extra  application  will  be  saved  ;  but  if  its  effect  is 
demonstrated  to  be  good,  then,  after  that,  apply 
100  lbs.  to  the  acre  yearly,  or  400  lbs.  once  in  four 
years,  as  you  find  to  be  most  economical. 


PLASTER  FOR  PASTURES. 

There  is  no  agricultural  paper  filled  with  better 
and  more  strictly  reliable  articles  than*  the  "Plough, 
Loom  and  ^^nvil ;"  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  remark,  please  read  the  following  on  the 
use  of  plaster  for  pastures. 

That  plaster  is  not  a  fertilizer,  that  it  does  not 
enrich  the  soil  directly  and  by  virtue  of  its  own  in- 
gredients, is  true.  Hence  it  must  not  be  relied  up- 
on alone,  but  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  manures,  either  as  existing  in  the  soil  in  some 
form  of  organic  matter,  or  as  applied  by  the  far- 
mer in  connection  with  the  plaster,  or  in  the  form 
of  green  crops  turned  under,  or  as  furnished,  in  the 
case  of  pasture  lands,  by  the  droppings  of  cattle. 

It  is  true  also,  we  believe,  that  "plaster  increases 
the  green  portions  of  plants — stalks,  leaves,  etc. — 
more  than  it  does  the  grain."  This  is  an  argument 
for  its  use  on  pastures.  Here  the  increase  of  the 
plant,  not  of  the  seed,  is  the  thing  sought.  The 
plaster,  acting  on  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 
protluces  three  effects  :  1st,  the  direct  increase  of 
feed  ;  2d,  the  consequent  increase  of  manure  left 
by  the  cattle;  and  3d,  an  increased  retentiveness 
of  the  soil  for  manure;  so  that,  although  plaster  is  | 
not  in  itself,  strictly  speaking,  a  manure — does  not,! 
like  barn  manure,  afibrd  all  the  elements  of  food 
required  by  plants,  nor  more  than  a  small  part  of 
them,  as  sulphuric  acid  and  lime — yet  its  action  is 
to  render  the  soil  permanentlymore  j^roductive,  on 
all  those  lands  where  it  is  found  to  operate  well ; 
and  those,  we  believe,  are  more  extensive  than  is 
generally  supposed,  embracing  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  all  uplands. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  plaster  causes  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  plants,  and  yet  does  not  furnish  the  food 
out  of  which  they  grow  but  in  small  part,  as  we 
have  admitted,  it  must  necessarly  exhaust  the  soil. 
That  does  not  follow  of  course  ;  because,  in  the 
case  of  pastures,  what  is  taken  from  the  soil  is  im- 
mediately returned  to  it ;  and  besides,  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  grass  growing  in  a  pasture,  comes  not  from  the 
soil,  but  from  the  air.  If,  then,  the  sprinkling  the: 
surface  of  a  pasture  with  plaster  enables  it  to  re-' 
tain  more  of  the  manure  dropped  by  animals,  and 
to  draw  more  nutritious  gases  from  the  air,  it  is  so 
much  saved  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  much  gained 
on  the  other. 

We  would  earnestly  commend  more  experiments 
with  plaster  on  pasture  lands.     Do  not  be  deterred 


THE  ELUCATIOH  OF  THE  EYE. 

We  may  not  be  called  upon  to  hunt  white  foxes 
in  the  snow;  or,  like  William  Tell,  to  save  our  own 
life  and  our  child's  by  splitting  with  an  arrow  an 
apple  on  its  head,  or  to  identify  a  stolen  sheep  by 
looking  in  its  face  and  swearing  to  its  portrait ; 
but  we  must  do  many  things  essential  to  our  wel- 
fare, which  we  would  do  a  great  deal  better  if  we 
had  an  eye  as  trained  as  we  readily  might  have. — 
For  example,  it  is  not  every  man  that  can  hit  a 
nail  upon  the  head,  or  drive  it  straight  in  with  a 
hammer.  Very  few  persons  can  draw  a  straight 
line,  or  cut  a  piece  of  cloth  or  paper  even  ;  still 
fewer  can  use  a  pencil  as  draughsmen ;  and  fewer 
still  can  ijaint  with  colors.  Yet  assuredly,  there  is 
not  a  a  calling  in  which  an  educated  eye,  nice  in 
distinguishing  form,  color,  size,  distance,  and  the 
like,  will  not  be  of  inestimable  service.  For,  al- 
though it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  eyes  can  be 
educated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  others, 
that  can  be  no  excuse  for  anyone  neglecting  to  ed- 
ucate his  eye.  The  worse  it  is,  the  more  it  needs 
education ;  the  better  it  is  the  more  it  will  repay 
it. — The  Five  Gateways  of  Knoicledge,  by  Profes- 
sor G.  Wilson. 


Drainage  of  the  Human  System. — Erasmus 
Wilson,  a  distinguished  physiologist,  counted  the 
perspiratory  pores  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  in 
a  square  inch  found  3,528,  with  each  of  which  a 
little  tube  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  was  connected, 
making  the  length  of  tube  in  a  square  inch  822 
inches,  or  73  and  a  half  feet.  On  the  pulp  of  the 
fingers  the  number  of  pores  was  a  little  greater  f 
on  the  heel  the  number  was  2,268,  and  the  length 
of  the  tube  47  feet.  Taking  2,800  as  an  average 
of  the  number  of  pores  in  the  square  inch  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  7G0  consequently 
the  length  of  the  tube  in  inches,  the  number  of 
square  inches  of  surface  in  a  man  of  ordinary  size 
being  2,500,  there  would  be  7,000,000  pores,  and 
1,750,000  inches  of  perspiratory  tube,  that  is  145,- 
833  feet,  or  nearly  28  miles.  How  important  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  the  skin,  lest  this  drainage 
be  obstructed. 

^°  Several  gentlemen  have  recently  acquainted 
the  Patent  ofRce  with  the  fact  of  the  success  of  the 
liquorice  plant,  which  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Con- 
necticut. It  is  employed  not  only  for  medical  pur- 
poses, but,  they  say,  is  an  important  element  in 
preparing  some  of  the  best  ale  and  porter  in  Great 
Britain. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CULTUEE  OF  CARROTS. 

Several  queries  have  lately  arisen  in  relation  to 
this  valuable  vegetable,  by  reason  of  suggestions 
from  those  experienced  in  their  culture. 

First,  what  depth  should  the  land  be  plowed  for 
the  advantageous  culture  of  the  carrot  ?  Second, 
can  the  carrot  be  advantageously  grown  several 
years  successively  on  the  same  land  ?  As  to  the 
Urst  inquiry,  we  had  supposed  that  deep  stirring  of 
the  land,  say  from  9  to  12  inches  at  least,  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  crop  of  carrots.  It  had  not  oc 
curred  to  think  otherwise,  until  we  heard  a  prac 
tical  man  who  has  grown  as  fine  crops  as  we  have 
ever  seen,  (more  than  1200  bushels,  of  50  pounds 
each,  to  the  acre,)  say,  that  he  used  only  a  single 
horse  in  plowing  his  land  for  carrots  ; — and  rarely 
plowed  more  than  5  or  G  inches  deep.  We  asked 
him  why  he  plowed  this  depth  ?  and  he  said  he 
would  not  thank  any  one  to  ])low  any  deeper  than 
this.  In  fact,  he  knew  this  depth  would  yield  a 
better  crop  than  if  the  land  was  plowed  deeper. 
He  then  related  his  experience  in  this  manner. 

One  season  he  had  engaged  his  neighbor  to  come 
with  his  oxen  to  aid  in  plowing  his  carrot  field. — 
By  reason  of  some  delay,  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  field  was  turned,  before  night  came  on ;  and 
he  turned  the  remainder  the  next  morning,  with 
the  horse  alone,  without  the  oxen.  The  entire  field 
was  manured  alike  and  treated  alike,  in  all  other 
respects ;  and  the  part  plowed  with  the  horse 
alone  produced  lai-ger  carrots,  and  a  heavier  crop 
than  the  other  part  of  the  field.  Ever  since  he 
has  used  only  his  horse  in  preparing  land  for  car- 
rots, and  he  urjually  plants  from  a  half  to  two  acres. 
He  is  not  a  man  who  boasts  of  what  he  does,  or 
who  is  fond  of  having  his  name  appear  in  papers. 
He  is  a  man  who  understands  very  well  what  he  is 
about — and  what  he  says  can  be  relied  on.  I  am 
aware  that  the  appearance  of  one  swallow  is  not 
a  sure  indication  that  summer  has  come,  but  it  is 
enough  to  awaken  inquiry,  and  unless  some  facts 
appear  to  the  contrary,  is  enough  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  summer  is  near. 

As  to  the  second  inquiry,  I  know  no  definite 
facts  bearing  upon  it,  but  have  heard  opinions  very 
different,  from  those  equally  well  experienced. 
Whether  there  is  actually  any  thing  peculiar  in  re- 
lation to  crops  of  carrots  following  each  other  can 
only  be  answered  by  those  who  have  been  obser- 
vjint  of  facts.  If  my  recollection  is  right,  the  cul- 
tivators of  Worcester  county  have  maintained  that 
they  grow  abundantly  five  years  or  more  successive- 
ly on  the  same  land.  In  Essex,  the  opinion  pre- 
vails, that  it  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  grow  them 
more  than  two  years  in  succession.  If  you  or  your 
correspondents  can  throw  light  on  these  inquiries, 
they  will  do  a  good  service  to  the  farmers  of  the 
community.  *^* 

December  3d,  ISoG. 


REMArJvS. — It  is  minute,  special  inquiries  in  re- 
gard to  crops  that  lead  to  beneficial  results.  Our 
correspondent  is  one  of  the  most  untiring  and  crit- 
ical observers,  and  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  by  this   habit.     Theory  and   practice   have 


the  theor)',  however,  may  be  a  correct  one, — we 
cannot,  positively,  gainsay  it.  The  common  prac- 
tice is  against  it.  The  kind  of  land,  the  location, 
even  though  the  land  were  all  in  one  piece,  and 
the  state  of  humidity  and  heat  and  oold,  must  be 
pretty  well  known  in  order  to  judge  understand- 
ingly  of  this  experiment.  This  our  correspondent 
well  understood  in  his  suggestion  that  one  swallow 
is  not  a  sure  indication  of  summer.  This  notice  of 
the  subject  will  lead  to  more  experiments. 

We  have  cultivated  carrots  on  the  same  piece  of 
land/our  years  in  succession,  with  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  crop.  Is  not  'this  the  correct  course  ? 
Manure  highly,  with  manure  as  free  as  possible 
from  all  seeds,  cultivate  thoroughly,  so  as  to  utter- 
ly exclude  all  weeds,  and  then  occupy  the  same 
land  for  the  carrot  crop  fronl  year  to  year.  The 
main  cost  of  the  carrot  is  not  incurred  in  plowing, 
manuring  or  seeding,  but  in  weeding;  this  is  a 
slow,  tedious,  and  expensive  process, — one  which 
the  farmer  who  is  accustomed  to  active  habits  can- 
not endure,  and  which  deters  thousands  from  en- 
gaging in  it.  

TRANSPORTATION  PROTECTOE. 
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The  inventor  of  this  useful  contrivance  for  trans- 
porting tender  articles  that  are  liable  tc  injury  in 
transporting,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Osgood,  sends  us  the 
following  description,  which,  with  the  engravings 
themselves,  .will  clearly  describe  their  construction 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  appropriated. 

Dear  Sir  : — My  spring  frame  for  packages,  or 
Transportation  Protector,  for  which  letters  Patent 
were  granted  to  m«  on  the  4th  of  Nov.  last,  is  de- 
signed to  protect  fruits,  and  such  things  as  are 
easily  broken,  or  damaged  by  being  bruised,  during 
the  process  of  transportation,  storing  and  handling; 
and  more  efFsctually  and  easily  than  can  be  done 
by  the  ordinary  means.  In  Fig.  1  of  the  drawings, 
A,  is  a  basket,  or  may  be  a  box,  or  any  other  suita- 
ble vessel  or  receptacle  to  contain  the  articles  to  be 
transported ;  B,  is  the  protector  frame,  and  C,  is 
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over  position  (when  secured  by  a  cover)  they  may 
be  tumbled  upon  the  ground,  floor,  or  vehicle  of 
conveyance,  the  vessel,  A,  with  its  contents,  is  sup- 
ported within  the  protector  frame ;  the  frame,  B, 
being  enough  larger  than  A,  to  project  on  all  sides, 
so  as  to  receive  whatever  shock,  or  jai",  there  may 
be;  and  the  elastic  fastenings,  C,  prevent  the  shocks 
or  jars  being  transmitted  to  the  vessel.  A;  these 
elastic  fastenings  may  be  rubber  bands,  or  of  any 
other  convenient  form,  or  material. 


The  form  which  I  suppose  will  be  most  conven- 
ient is  to  have  the  vessel,  A,  cubical,  or  nearly  so. 
If  the  load  to  be  transported  is  very  easily  bruised, 
as  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  the  like, — where 
lower  ones  are  liable  to  be  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  those  above — they  should  be  put  in  shallow  boxes, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  2,  which  are  made  to  fit  into  the 
cubical  one,  and  which  will  hold  several  of  them ; 
these  shallow  boxes  may  be  of  1,  2, 3, 4  quarts  each, 
or  any  other  convenient  size.  When  the  load  to 
be  used  does  not  require  the  shallow  boxes,  the 
protector  may  be  used  without  them.  For  boquets, 
and  other  light  articles,  I  propose  to  make  paper 
boxes  with  bands  of  tape  looped  at  suitable  places 
to  receive  the  elastic  fastenings. 

Whitinsville,  Worcester  Co.,  1856. 


AN  EVENING  WITH  THE  BOYS ! 

Mr.  Webster,  the  great  lexicographer,  defines 
the  word  civilization  as  the  state  of  being  refined 
in  manners  from  the  grossness  of  savage  life,  and 
improved  in  arts  and  learning.  But  the  being  re- 
fined from  the  grossness  of  savage  life,  up  to  the 
present  condition  of  society  in  New  England,  in- 
cludes a  wide  range  of  virtues,  customs  and  conven- 
tionalities, which  we  cannot  now  enumerate.  Civ- 
ilization is  more  than  a  change  of  manners,  or  an 
improved  condition  of  the  arts  and  learning ;  for 
it  changes  the  current  of  thought  and  the  affections 
of  men,  imparting  higher  views  of  life  and  duty, 
and  introducing  Christianity  itself. 

As  true  civilization  advances,  the  world  presents 
new  aspects.  Nature  yields  to  Art.  Villages,  towns 
and  cities  spring  up ;  the  lower  animals,  the  tides, 
winds,  steam  and  machinery,  perform  the  labor 
once  exacted  of  human  muscles,  leaving  human 
muscles  and  mind  to  search  out  new  inventions, 
gain  new  stores  of  knowledge,  and  gather  around 
the  habitations  of  man  new  comforts,  and  elevate 
his  state  of  being.  But  no  influence  of  civilization 
is  more  striking  than  that  which  leads  us  to  ameli- 


orate the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  of  the  great 
family,  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked  and 
shelter  the  homeless;  to  whisper  consolation  to 
the  distressed,  reclaim  the  erring,  and  give  liberty 
to  the  innocent  when  oppressed ;  to  love  and  ven- 
erate the  aged,  to  devise  wholesome  restraints  and 
comforts  for  those  whose  reason  is  dethroned,  and 
visit  prisons,  to  call  back  the  guilty  to  the  world 
and  to  moral  health. 

Well  conducted  prisons  and  institutions  of  re- 
formation are  no  less  evidences  of  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  than  the  school-house  and  the  church, 
though  v.-e  confess  that  the  latter  must  greatly  pre- 
vail. For  "ofl'ences  will  come."  and  society  must 
defend  itself  against  offenders.  So  the  school-house, 
the  lyceum,  the  work-shop,  the  church,  the  manu- 
factory, the  institution  for  restraint  and  reform,  are 
all  evidences  that  the  people  are  progressing ;  that 
they  cry  onward,  higher,  higher, — we  cannot  stop 
here. 

One  of  the  most  munificent  and  noble  evidences 
of  this  feeling  may  be  seen  in  the  "Reform  School 
for  Boys,"  at  Westboro',  in  this  State.  It  was 
founded  by  the  civilized  and  magnanimous  heart  of 
the  Hon,  Theodore  Lyman,  whose  name  we  love 
to  repeat,  and  whose  memory  it  is  pleasant  to  cher- 
ish. A  few  days  since  it  numbered  within  its  walls 
six  hundred  and  one  boys,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty  years.  Alas  !  for  our  civilized  age,  that 
there  should  be  so  many!  A  large  proportion  of 
these  are  sent  there  simply  for  the  offence  of  ob- 
stinacy and  disobedience.  'f»j 

Last  evening  we  had  the  pleasure — and  the  pain, 
too — of  being  with  them,^ye  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  of  them,  and  this  is  what  we  saw  there.  j 

In  the  ample  and  sweet  kitchen  were  large  ket- 
tles heated  by  steam ;  two  of  these  contained  about 
four  barrels  of  boiled  rice.  And  now,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  comes  a  peal  from  the  great  bell  in  the  bel- 
frey  of  the  east  wing,  and  before  its  echoes  have  died 
away  over  the  adjacent  hills,  the  merry  peals  of 
hundreds  of  voices  burst  upon  the  ear.  From  the 
shoe  shop,  and  the  chair  shop,  the  laundry  and  the 
sewing  room ;  from  the  farm,  the  barn  and  stables, 
from  kitchens,  and  bed-rooms,  and  galleries,  with  a 
whoop  and  a  call,  come  the  juveniles  into  the  great 
central  yard.  And  now  see  the  gymnastics,  the 
ground  and  lofty  tumbling,  racing,  wrestling,  and 
jumping.  One  prefers  standing  on  his  head  awhile 
and  swinging  his  heels  in  the  air,  while  another  has 
a  Sinbad  on  his  back  whom  he  cannot  well  shake 
off.  They  shout,  leap,  laugh,  and  rush  to  and  fro, 
just  like  a  parcel  of  healthy  boys  who  have  been 
restrained,  and  have  got  their  legs  and  lungs  again, 
and  then  rush  into  two  immense  bathing-rooms  for 
a  wash,  where  the  water  flew  in  jets,  in  spray,  and 
in  dipper  and  buckets  full,  and  presto,  in  a  moment 
they  all  stood  in  a  line,  like  a  flight  of  stairs,  the 
tallest  at  the   top,   before  the  great  dining  halL , 
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No  church-yard  could  be  more  quiet  now  than  thir-. 
Step,  step,  step,  softly  and  quietly,  they  file  into 
their  places.  At  a  single  shrill  note,  all  turn  to 
the  tables,  and  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  resting  upon  them,  and  the  head  slight- 
ly inclined  forward,  they  repeat  a  formula — "Mer- 
ciful Father,  make  us  thankful  for  this  food,  and 
for  all  our  blessings ;  may  it  strengthen  and  refresh 
us.  For  Christ's  sake.  Amen."  Then,  with  mili- 
tary precision,  all  sit  down.  Boiled  rice  with  mo- 
lasses, and  plenty  of  cold  water,  makes  their  frugal 
meal ;  but  they  ate,  as  they  played,  with  a  will. 

About  twenty  minutes  are  occupied  in  eating,  and 
then  they  assume  what  is  called  "the  first  position" 
— that  is,  each  boy  sits  uprightly,  and  places  his 
hands  in  his  lap,  then  all  rise  and  pass  out  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  entered.  A  few  moments 
•were  then  given  to  play,  and  all  left  for  the  school 
rooms. 

There  are  four  of  these,  fitted  with  modern  desks, 
seats,  black-boards  and  maps.  We  visited  each 
school,  and  felt  a  glow  of  gratitude  that  these  un- 
fortunates were  in  such  admirable  training.  At  half 
past  six  the  Chaplain  entered — the  folding  doors 
being  opened  and  two  school  rooms  thrown  togeth- 
er,—  and  said,  "We  will  repeat  the  first  psalm, 
which  was  done  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  with  ap- 
parent unction.  A  portion  of  Scripture  was  then 
read,  and  the  Chaplain  closed  with  a  short  and  fer- 
vent prayer.  Then  all  stood,  dumb  as  statues,  so 
that  the  ticking  of  the  clocks  were  plainly  heard,  un- 
til a  signal,  scarcely  recognized  by  the  spectator, 
announced  that  they  might  move.  They  then  re- 
paired to  the  two  great  halls,  or  dormitories,  each 
containing  three  hundred  beds.  Along  one  side  of 
the  hall  are  three  rows  of  sleeping  apartments,  each 
about  four  by  ten  feet ;  the  two  upper  tiers  are  ap- 
proached by  stair  cases  and  galleries.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  door  has  an  open  space,  but  crossed 
by  slight  iron  rods  ;  the  doors  were  all  thrown  back 
against  the  ceiling.  Each  boy  went  directly  to  his 
room,  and  laid  his  right  hand  on  the  opening  at  the 
top.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  were  two  rows 
of  berths,  three  tiers  high,  and  those  boys  who  did 
not  go  to  the  small  rooms  now  stood  in  a  straight 
line  in  front  of  the  berths.  Then,  with  eyes  closed, 
and  head  slightly  depressed,  there  arose  a  whisper 
which  filled  the  vast  room,  soft,  but  articulate  and 
harmonious — "Our  Father  tvhich  art  in  Heaven, 
hallowed  be  thy  name  ;  thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven.  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,  andforgive  our  trespasses 
as  ive  forgive  those  ivho  trespass  against  us.  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  xisfrom  evil:  for 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and  glory  forever. 
Amen." 

A  slight  pleasant  sound  was  now  heard,  like  that 


the  sharp  click  of  the  spring-lock  followed,  and  si- 
lence reigned  supreme.  The  boys  were  left  to  their 
thoughts,  and  dream«,  and  slumbers,  until  the  great 
bell  should  disturb  them  again  at  5  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  may  he  taunted  as 
"mere  pedlcrs,  and  publishers,  and  artizims — as 
Greeks  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  noble  Komans," 
but  her  institutions  speak  what  she  is,  and  have 
already  gained  the  meed  of  praise  from  the  civilized 
and  good  every  where. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

An  Old  Acquaintance  of  the  Publisher— A  Progressive  Age — 
Canals— Raih'oads — Shelter  of  Animalf — Devon  and  Dur- 
ham Cattle — Cotswold  Sheep — Profits  cf  Kaising  thim — Im- 
plements— Eagle  Pioir,  No.  73j. 

Fkiend  Nourse: — Since  the  ever  memorable 
Union  Plowing  Match,  at  Bridgeport,  at  which 
time  I  first  made  your  acquaintance,  I  have  seen  or 
heard  little  of  you,  except  through  our  agricultural 
papers,  esj  ecially  the  JWw  England  Farmer. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  journal  commenced, 
what  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  country! 
At  that  time,  not  a  canal  or  railroad  had  been  con- 
structed in  all  the  land.  Now,  instead  of  stages 
conveyed  by  horse  ])ower,  over  rough  and  hilly 
roads,  we  can  take  our  seat  by  a  warm  stove  and 
whirl  away  at  the  rate  of  forty  to  fifty  miles  per 
hour,  to  almost  any  part  of  our  countrj'. 

In  agriculture,  too,  the  change  has  been  scarcely 
less  visible.  Then,  who  ever  thought  of  a  cellarto 
a  barn,  or  any  other  shelter  for  our  domestic  ani- 
mals from  the  chilly  blasts  of  winter  than  the  south 
side  of  a  rail  fence,  or  at  best,  a  stone  wall  ?  Who 
had  ever  thought  of  converting  a  load  of  swamp 
muck  into  a  first-rate  load  of  manure  ?  Now,  who 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  progressive  ftirmer, 
builds  a  barn  without  a  cellar,  over  which  his  cattle 
are  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  a  drop  of  rain  or  a 
flake  of  snow,  and  in  which  scores  if  not  hundreds 
of  loads  of  muck  are  planed  as  an  absorbent  of  the 
liquid  portion  of  manure  ?  The  products  of  almost 
any  barn  may  be  doubled  in  five  years  by  this 
method  of  saving  and  manufacturing  of  manure. 

The  beautiful  Devon  and  Durham  cattle,  which 
now  grace  the  farm-yards  of  so  many  of  our  mod- 
ern agriculturists,  give  evidence  cf  progress  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  long-legged,  hump-hacked,  slab-sided 
brutes  so  often  seen  in  former  years. 

In  nothing  is  ]n-ogress  more  visible  than  in  some 
of  the  improved  breeds  of  mutton  sheep.  The 
noble  Cotswold,  varying  in  live  weight  from  two  to 
four  himdred  pounds,  v,'hose  kind  and  orderly  dis- 
position, together  with  his  great  weight,  are  a  sure 
preventive  against  rambling  or  jumping,  when 
compared  with  the  little  inferior  Saxony,  varying 
in  live  weight  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  or  a  hund- 
red pounds,  shows  a  vast  improvement. 

For  the  last  seven  years  I  have  been  breeding 
the  Cotswolds.  I  have  now  on  hand  several  two- 
year  old  wethers,  weighing  over  two  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  a  pair  of  twin  lambs,  seven  months 
old,  weighing  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  each, 
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lambs  are  worth,  in  some  of  our  village  markets, 
six  cents  per  pounds,  to  which  add  the  value  of 
the  fleece,  $1,50,  make  $14,80.  At  these  figures, 
v/hat  can  a  farmer  do  better  than  to  breed  mutton 
sheep  ?  I  one  year  exhibited  a  Cotswold  sheep  and 
her  three  lambs,  (all  at  a  birth)  whose  average 
weight  was  one  hundred  and  four  i)ounds ;  at  anoth- 
er time,  one  with  three,  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds  each.  These  were  all  brought  up  on  the 
sheep,  without  extra  feed,  and  weighed,  at  six 
months  old,  the  above  weights.  In  an  adjoining 
town,  last  winter,  wethers  of  this  breed  three  years 
old  were  sold  for  $25  per  head,  and  sent  to  New 
York  market.  These  jirices  give  larger  profits 
than  can  be  realized  from  breeding  any  other  kind 
of  stock.  Yet  remunerative  as  the  raising  of  this 
breed  of  sheep  is,  for  market  purposes,  there  is 
still  a  greater  profit  in  rearing  them  for  breeding 
purposes.  There  is  a  demand  for  this  breed  of 
sheep,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  is  not 
half  supplied,  and  can  not  be  for  years  to  come. 

My  flock  at  the  present  time  consists  olF  fifty- 
three,  and  so  orderly  are  they,  that  a  si  one  wall  of 
three  feet  in  height  is,  in  most  cases,  suflicient  force 
against  them.  The  Bay  State,  surrounded  as  it  is 
on  every  side  with  the  l3est  markets,  must  be  well 
adapted'  to  the  raising  of  mutton  sheep.  Who  of 
your  enterprising  farmers  will  form  themselves  into 
a  comjvany  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  fine  flocks 
of  Cotswolds  ? 

In  im{)Iements,  too,  there  has  been  as  great  im- 
provement as  in  anything.  There  is  a  plow  of  your 
construction  (Eagle  No.  73^)  beggars  any  attempt 
at  further  improvement  on  the  plow.  From  sever- 
al years'  experienee  in  the  use  of  this  j)low,  as  well 
as  from  very  extensive  and  minute  observation,  I 
am  convinced  that  this  No.  73i^  is  the  most  perfect 
plow  ever  made,  and  one  which  will  not  soon  be 
surpassed  in  excellence.  T.  L.  Hart. 

ffest  Cornwall,  Ct. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

V/HEAT. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  wheat  could  be  raised 
on  land  where  potatoes  would  do  well.  That  was 
probably  before  the  disease  in  potatoes,  and  when 
they  were  generally  planted  in  moist  and  rich 
ground,  which  now- a- days  is  not  the  surest  way  of 
raising  sound  ones,  at  least.  Dry  land,  and  not 
very  rich,  is  now  the  rule.  Will  the  first  remark 
hold  good  applied  under  this  later  rule  ?  I  think 
that  8  or  9  bushels  from  1  of  seed,  can  be  raised 
on  ordinary  dry  land,  and  l)e  made  as  sure  a  crop  as 
corn,  [n  the  first  place,  lime,  at  the  rate  of  2  casks 
per  acre,  must  be  applied.  Dr.  Jackson  said  2  to 
4  casks  at  first,  then  afterwards  as  much  as  appears. 
to  be  needed.  An  old  way,  and  perhaps  as  good  as 
any  to  prepare  the  seed,  is,  to  soak  it  in  brine  an 
hour  or  two,  and  then  roll  the  seed  in  lime.  Sow 
pretty  early,  when  the  ground  is  in  the  right  condi- 
tion for  it.  Seeds  come  up  besr  always  when  the 
land  is  newly  plowed.  This  grain  is  the  best  of 
anything  to  sow  with  grass  seed,  as  the  young  grass 
seems  to  do  better  with  wheat  stubble  than,  any  oth 
er.  A  little  guano  sown  on  the  grain  and  grass  in 
a  wet  day  the  early  part  of  their  growth,  will  help 
both  amazingly.  Try  it.  A  kind  of  the  spring 
grain  is  coming  about  here  which  looks  well,  and 
succeeds  well,  so  far.    It  is  called  the  China  wheat. 


Winter  wheat  does  not  answer  the  expectation  of 
those  who  have  tried  it  here  ;  this  should  not  be 
sown  after  the  first  week  in  September,  and  should  be 
btn'ied  deeper  than  spring  grain.  In  the  middle 
States  oats  are  sown  with  the  wheat;  the  frosts  kill 
the  oats,  thereby  protecting  the  wheat  from  cold. 

Winter  grain  should  be  free  from  standing  wa- 
ter, which  in  the  wheat-growing  States  is  effectually 
done  by  plowing  and  sometimes  cross  plowing,  so 
that  the  dead  furrows  are  not  more  than  12  feet 
apart,  one  or  both  ways,  as  they  happen  to  plow 
once  or  twice.  For  winter  grain  a  good  covering  of 
snow  is  the  main  thing,  north,  east,  south  or  west. 
Joseph  W.  Brown. 

Kensington,  .V.  It.,  Dec,  1856. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

mSECTS  THAT  INFEST  THE  APPLE. 

Mr.  Brown  : — The  Concord  Farmers'  Club  re- 
cently discussed  this  question  nearly  as  follows — 
making  suitable  allowances  for  the  imperfections  of 
the  secretary's  record : 

J.  B.  Farmer  said,  *  *  *  *  the  borer  exists  in 
three  stages  or  modes  of  life;  first,  as  a  larvtc,  or 
grub  ;  second,  in  an  inactive  or  transitory  state,  as 
a  pupa  ;  third,  as  a  beetle,  or  bug.  The  beetle  lays 
its  eggs  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  or  first  of 
July,  in  the  bark  near  the  foot  of  the  tree.  From 
these  the  larva?  are  hatched,  and  in  course  of  the 
season  eat  their  way  to  the  wood.  After  feeding  on 
the  wood  for  about  three  years,  during  which  time 
they  usually  eat  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  an 
upward  direction,  they  come  out  of  the  wood  and 
make  a  cell  between  that  and  the  bark,  remaining 
here  in  the  pupa  state  till  they  grow  into  the  bee- 
tle form ;  and  then,  usually  about  the  first  of  June, 
they  gnaw  out,  and  appear  as  full-grown  and  per- 
fect beetles.  They  come  out  in  the  night.  It  is 
also  theip  habit  to  fly  about  and  to  feed  only  during 
the  night,  remaining  concealed  during  the  day. 
Trees  that  have  suckers  around  the  trunk,  Mr.  F. 
thought,  are  more  likely  to  be  infested  by  the  bor- 
er, because  the  suckers  serve  to  protect  the  eggs 
and  grubs  from  their  enemies,  the  chickadee  and 
woodpecker.  If  neglected,  the  infested  tree  is  al- 
ways injured,  and  often  destroyed.  The  full-grown 
borer  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length; 
the  under  side  of  the  body  being  of  a  dull  white 
color.  It  is,  in  its  general  appearance,  much  like 
the  borer  that  infests  the  pine.  A  strong  potash 
lye,  applied  in  July,  will  destroy  the  eggs  and 
young  larva^.  The  aphides,  or  lice  which  infest  the 
young  shoots  of  apple  and  other  trees,  are  exceed- 
ingly prolific.  Reaumer  calculates  that  "one  indi- 
vidual in  five  generations  may  become  the  progen- 
itor of  six  thousand  millions  of  descendants."  Mr. 
F.  quoted  Harris,  as  saying  that  the  egg  of  this 
louse  is  laid  in  autumn,  upon  or  near  the  leaf-bud 
of  the  plant  upon  which  it  lives ;  and  is  hatched  in 
the  spring  following.  All  these  spring  hatched 
lice  aJ-e  females,  and  without  wings;  and  they  have 
the  ability  to  produce  their  young  without  the  as- 
sistance of  males.  Their  progeny  are  produced 
alive,  not  hatched  from  eggs.  They  also  are  all 
females ;  and  the  race  is  thus  continued  for  several 
generations,  all  wingless,  too,  till  the  fall  of  the 
year.  Then  a  generation  is  produced,  consisting  of 
both  males  and  females.  These  soon  acquire  wings 
and  pair ;    and  the  females  lay  the  eggs  which  are 
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to  continue  the  species  the  next  season.  Another 
pest  to  the  orchardist  is  the  worm  that  destroys  so 
much  of  our  fruit.  Mr.  F.  said  he  could  perceive 
no  difference  between  this  apple  worm  and  that 
which  destroys  the  plum.  The  best  way  to  destroy 
them  is  to  pick  up  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  drops,  and 
feed  it  to  hog^  or  cattle,  or  let  the  animals  run  in 
the  orchard.  There  are  three  or  four  generations 
of  this  insect  in  one  season. 

E.  W.  Bull  said,  whale  oil  soap  is  a  complete 
preventive  of  the  borer.  His  neighbor,  J.  B.  M., 
rubbed  soap  on  a  tree  that  was  badly  infested,  and 
killed  the  borers.  There  is  a  bark  louse  which  is 
very  common,  appearing  something  like  the  half  of 
a  grain  of  wheat  divided  lengthwise,  and  glued  to 
the  bark  of  the  tree.  A  strong  wash  of  the  whale 
oil  soap  will  kill  them.  The  aphis  on  the  young 
branches  may  be  destroyed  by  bending  the  branch- 
es and  dipping  them  into  a  solution  of  whale  oil 
soap.  The  woolly  aphis  may  be  killed  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  the  same  liquid.  Mr.  B.  thinks  the 
beetle  that  lays  the  egg  producing  the  apple  worm 
is  not  identical  with  the  curculio,  or  plum  weevil. 
The  grub  is  larger.  He  has  found  that  cotton  bat- 
ting tied  tightly  around  the  trees,  entangles  the 
curculio  as  it  ascends  the  tree  in  cool  weather.  In 
warm  weather,  it  readily  flies  into  the  tree.  They 
may  be  caught  by  spreading  a  sheet  under  the  tree, 
and  then  giving  the  tree  a  sudden  shake,  which 
causes  the  insect  to  drop  upon  the  sheet.  Mr.  B. 
thinks  the  curculio  is  rapidly  increasing  in  num- 
bers. He  supposes  that  in  their  flights  they  follow 
the  prevailing  winds.  They  fly  low.  A  fence  ten 
feet  high,  around  a  garden  in  Cambridge,  has  most- 
ly kept  them  out.  The  rose  bugs  should  be  col- 
lected and  put  into  scalding  water.  Soap  suds  will 
not  kill  them.  Nothing  will  eat  them  but  the 
king-bird  and  the  peewink.  A  row  of  rose  bushes 
on  the  windward  side  of  an  orchard,  will  be,  to 
some  extent,  a  protection,  as  they  prefer  the  rose 
bushes,  and  may  more  readily  be  collected  from 
them  and  destroyed.  He  has  waged  war  against 
them  for  many  years,  and  now  they  are  not  so 
abundant  by  far  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
The  canker  worm,  he  said,  had  not  yet  been  very 
troublesome  away  from  the  seaboard ;  at  least,  not 
in  this  immediate  neighborhood.  But  they  are 
sometimes  found  here,  probably  brought  along  by 
carriages  upon  which  they  had  dropped.  He  had 
found  them  on  one  of  his  elm  trees,  a  few  years 
ago.  He  put  a  brood  of  chickens  under  the  tree, 
and  they  ate  the  worms  greedily,  as  they  dropped, 
or  were  shaken  down  by  the  wind.  He  thinks  the 
hen  and  her  young  brood  may  be  made  valuable 
auxiliaries  to  us  against  the  various  insect  tribes. 
Tarring  is,  in  his  opinion,  an  unsightly  remedy,  and 
after  all,  not  effectual.  A  portion  of  the  canker 
worm  moths  come  to  perfection,  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  autumn ;  and  these  eggs  will  stand  the  se- 
verest frosts,  without  injury  to  their  vitality.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  moths  do  not  appear  till  the 
next  March.  Their  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  early 
part  of  May.  The  worms  feed  till  about  three 
weeks  old ;  then  they  begin  to  descend  and  burrow 
in  the  ground,  where  they  undergo  their  transfor- 
inations.  John  Lowell  spaded  the  ground  under 
his  trees  late  in  the  autumn,  and  spread  lime  as  far 
as  the  branches  extended,  and  by  this  means  saved 


paste,  and  rub  it  on  our  trees,  it  would  be  service- 
able. It  has  been  found  to  keep  off  the  borer. 
He  has  tried  potash  lye,  and  given  it  up.  An  old 
tree,  that  has  rough,  thick  bark,  can  bear  a  strong 
lye,  but  smooth  young  bark  is  too  tender  for  it. 
He  uses  whale  oil  soap  instead ;  this  is  perfectly 
safe,  and  quite  effectual — except  on  rose  bugs. 

Dr.  Reynolds  said,  some  orchardists  have  been 
unable  to  raise  apples,  and  supposed  there  was 
some  deficiency,  or  some  bad  quality  in  the  soil ; 
but  on  examination,  found  there  was  sufficient  rea- 
son in  the  ravages  of  the  borer.  On  using  diligent 
care  to  remove  and  prevent  that  pest,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  raising  fruit.  The  borer  beetle  depos- 
ites  its  eggs  in  June  and  July.  In  August,  if  we 
scrape  off  the  outside  bark,  we  can  find  and  destroy 
the  young  worms,  without  injury  to  the  tree.  The 
grubs  live  in  the  bark  a  good  while,  eating  the  in- 
ner half  of  the  bark,  and  making  a  considerable 
cavity.  This  enables  the  woodpecker  and  chicka- 
dee to  find  and  eat  them.  After  a  few  weeks,  they 
work  their  way  into  the  wood.  Some  continue  in 
the  larvjc  state  only  one  year;  but  the  greater 
number  from  two  to  three  years.  They  some- 
times work  through  and  through  small  trees,  com- 
pletely honeycombing  them.  One  gentleman  had 
found  thirty  of  these  grubs  in  a  single  tree.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  of  New  York,  says  a  piece  of  soap  put 
into  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  will  keep  off  the  borer. 
We  cannot  reach  the  borer  with  a  syringe,  because 
he  stops  up  the  hole  behind  him  with  his  chips. 
If  we  take  a  strip  of  bagging  and  tie  around  the 
bottom  of  the  tree,  about  the  last  of  May,  the  in- 
sect will  lay  its  eggs  in  that,  and  the  larvae,  when 
hatched,  will  die  for  want  of  nourishment.  The 
plant  lice  are  often  carried  on  young  trees  from 
nurseries.  They  were  carried  to  Wisconsin  on  two 
small  sweet  apple  trees,  and  from  that  small  begin- 
ning, spread  rapidly  over  the  State.  The  shell 
louse  produces  from  ten  to  thirty  eggs  in  the 
spring;  these  are  retained  under  the  shell  of  the 
parent,  are  hatched  in  May,  the  mother  perishing, 
and  leaving  her  shell  as  a  shelter  for  her  young 
brood.  An  alkaline  wash  will  destroy  them. — 
Some  species  of  the  louse  feed  on  the  leaf,  others 
on  the  bark.  It  is  yet  a  mooted  question,  he  said, 
whether  the  apple  worm,  and  that  which  infests 
the  plum,  are  identical.  The  apple  worm  is  larger, 
but  is  similar  in  its  habits ;  and  perhaps  the  food 
makes  the  difference.  Many  of  the  worms  leave 
the  apple  before  it  falls,  sometimes  passing  through 
the  various  stages,  and  producing  a  new  generation 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  ;  but  more  general- 
ly remaining  in  its  sheltering  cocoon  till  the  next 
spring.  The  apple  worms  are  increasing  rapidly, 
and  fears  are  entertained  by  some,  that  we  shall 
by  and  by  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  culture  of  the 
apple.  The  old  remedy  for  the  canker  worm  was 
a  strip  of  sheep  skin  with  the  wool  on,  wound  tight- 
ly around  the  tree.  There  are  several  methods  of 
preventing  the  ravages  of  the  curculio.  It  may  be 
done  to  some  extent,  by  syringing  the  tree  with  an 
alkaline  wash,  or  by  throwing  quick  lime  over  the 
tree  when  wet  with  dew  or  rain  a  few  times,  while 
the  fruit  is  small.  Dr.  R.  said,?  that  in  one  season 
recently,  his  plums  were  all  destroyed.  The  next 
year,  by  using  lime,  he  saved  a  bushel  of  good 
sound  plums.     He  thinks  tarring  the  trees  will  pre- 
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ity  ;  then  disappear  for  a  series  of  years.  Cultivat- 
ed trees  are  less  subject  to  danger  from  insects 
than  others.  Feeble  trees  are  most  likely  to  be 
attacked.  He  does  not  consider  strong  potash  lye 
a  safe  application.  Ashes  and  water,  or  strong 
soap  suds,  are  equally  effectual,  and  perfectly  safe. 
A  peck  of  ashes,  or  other  alkaline  substance,  put  to 
the  root  of  a  tree,  tends  to  keep  off  the  borer. 

John  Reynolds  suggested  cotton  batting  wound 
around  the  tree,  as  a  hindrance  to  the  ascent  of  the 
female  canker  worm  moth.  Many  can  be  caught 
while  entangled  in  it.  One  gentleman  had  found 
it  quite  advantageous. 

Simon  Brow:n  thought  if  trees  were  in  cultivated 
ground,  and  washed  once  or  twice  a  year,  at  the 
right  season,  they  were  not  in  much  danger  from 
the  borer.  A  practised  eye  readily  detects  the 
marks  of  the  borer,  and  a  gouge  may  be  used  to  dig 
them  out,  or  a  wire  may  be  thrust  into  their  holes 
and  kill  them.  Potash  lye,  if  used  as  strong  as 
some  recommend  it,  is  not  safe,  He  once  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  a  young  orchard  in  Framingham, 
that  was  much  damaged  by  its  use.  On  the  south 
side  of  many  of  the  trees  a  strip  of  bark  was  killed, 
and  the  bark  of  most  of  them  was  discolored.  Has 
seen  young  orchards  utterly  ruined  by  the  use  of 
too  strong  a  lye.  He  examined  a  young  orchard 
belonging  to  Mr.  Buckminster,  treated  with  lye, 
but  his  trees  did  not  appear  to  be  injured.  If  trees 
are  healthy,  and  not  infested  by  insects,  there  is  no 
need  of  washing.  But  he  sometime  washes  to  take 
off  moss. 

E,  W.  Bull  said  that  Loudon  tried  an  experi- 
ment on  two  young  trees,  to  test  the  value  of  wash- 
ing. One  was  washed,  the  other"  let  alone.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  washed  tree  was  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  other.  Probably,  the  wash 
afforded  nutriment  or  a  stimulant  to  the  tree,  be- 
sides preventing  drafts  upon  its  juices  by  vegetable 
and  animal  parasites, 

Joseph  D.  Bkown  thought  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  nutriment  in  the  wash  to  make  so  great  a 
difference  in  the  growth,  especially  as  the  feeding 
rootlets  were  mostly  at  too  great  a  distance  to  find 
much  of  it. 

John  Reynolds  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had 
successfully  used  spirits  of  turpentine  as  a  remedy 
for  the  borer. 

Mr.  Bull  said  the  late  Mr.  Phinney,  of  Lexing- 
ton, tried  the  same  experiment,  and  killed  his 
trees. 

Simon  Brown  said  he  had  found  an  old  dust- 
brush  the  best  instrument  for  destroying  caterpil- 
lars on  small  trees. 

Mr.  Pratt  had  found  the  round,  pointed  caterpil- 
lar brush,  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  a  very  efficient  in- 
strument for  the  destruction  of  caterpillars.  His 
method  is,  to  carry  with  him  a  bucket  of  pretty 
strong  soap  suds,  and  dip  the  brush  into  it,  both 
before  and  after  it  is  twisted  into  the  nest.  Every 
caterpillar  that  is  but  touched  by  the  soap  suds,  is 
sure  to  die.  M.  P. 

Vermont. — Through  the  politeness  of  George 
F.  Houghton,  E>q.,  of  St.  Albans,  we  have  before 
us  a  preliminary  report  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Vermont,  by  which  we  learn  that  on  the  29th  of 
February,  1856,  AUGUSTUS  Young,  Esq.,  was  ap- 
pointed State  Naturalist.  Mr.  Young  was  appoint- 
ed to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 


Professor  Zadock  Thompson,  a  brief  biography  of 
whom  was  given  in  our  columns  a  few  months  since. 
By  reference  to  acts  of  the  legislature,  we  find 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  a  thorough  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  survey  of  the  State,  un- 
der the  three  followings  titles,  viz : 

First. — Physical  Geology,  Scientific  Geology  and 
Mineralogy. 

Second. — Economical  Geology,  embracing  Bot- 
any and  Agriculture. 

Third. — General  Zoology  of  the  State. 

We  hope  the  project  will  be  faithfully  carried 
out. 

For  the  JSetv  England  Farmer. 

PATENT  OFFICE  SEPORT. 

BY  HENRY  F.   FRENCH. 

Swamps  and  MiU-Ponds — Draining  of  Haarlem  Lake — the 
Potato  Disease,  as  Affected  by  Color,  Form,  Early  or  Late 
Planting,  &c. 

Every  farmer  in  New  England  who  understands 
his  true  interest,  and  that  of  his  neighbors,  is  inter- 
ested in  every  fact  that  relates  to  draining  land. 
There  are  hundreds  of  acres  in  almost  every  town- 
ship of  what  we  call  swamp  land ;  too  low  and  too 
wet  for  present  cultivation,  but  just  low  enough  to 
have  received  the  rich  washings  of  the  hills,  and  the 
flying  autumn  leaves  for  centuries.  In  many  plac- 
es, there  are  ponds,  or  mill-privileges,  where  hun- 
dreds of  acres  are  flowed  by  some  saw-mill  or  fac- 
tory, and  the  stagnant  water  is  kept  up  just  high 
enough  in  dog-days,  to  generate  fevers  and  other 
"rebellious  diseases ;"  covering,  as  on  the  Concord 
River  in  the  Bay  State,  large  tracts  of  the  most 
valuable  lands,  in  localities  where  such  land,  if  dry, 
would  be  worth  more  per  acre  than  the  price  of 
factory  shares.  These  swamps,  and  ponds,  and  stag- 
nant meadows,  might  all  be  drained,  and  afford  vast 
tracts  of  easy  and  fertile  land,  equal  to  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  West,  and  right  by  the  doors  of  the 
young  men  who  leave  their  homes  with  regret,  be- 
cause the  rich  land  of  the  West  offers  temptations 
which  their  native  soil  cannot  equal. 

"But,"  asks  some  amazed  factory  agent,  "what  is 
to  become  of  our  mills  ?  Will  you  take  away  our 
vested  rights,  and  stop  our  wheels,  tear  down  our 
dams,  and  turn  our  operatives  out  of  en- ploy?" 
Certainly,  no  such  violent  measures  should  be 
adopted-  Suppose,  however, we  have  careful  surveys 
made,  or  use  those  which  the  companies  already 
have,  and  should  ascertain  that  a  factory  or  two 
flows  and  ruins  by  its  back-water,  ten  thousand 
acres  of  rich  alluvial  soil  in  Middlesex  county 
worth,  the  moment  the  water  is  lowered  to  its  na- 
tural course,  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  or  a 
million  of  dollars  in  all.  That  tract  of  land,  at  the 
rate  of  population  which  subsists  in  a  great  part  of 
Holland  upon  agriculture,  might  sustain,  at  the  rate 
of  one  person  to  each  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land, 
an  agricultural  population  of  8000  people  ! 
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Now,  gentlemen  stockholcler?:,  cannot  you  make 
a  better  operation  of  it,  instead  of  running  your 
mill  by  water  power,  just  to  adopt  steam,  which  is 
more  steady,  and  soon  must  be  cheaper  than  wa- 
ter po'.yer,  and  form  a  land-draining  company;  take 
down  your  dams,  let  nature  have  free  course  with 
her  softly-flowing  rivers,  and  allow  the  promise  to 
be  fulfilled,  that  the  earth  shall  be  no  more  cursed 
■with  a  flood  ?  The  lands  thus  exposed  would  be 
of  alluvial  soil,  of  course,  free  from  stones,  and 
from  stumps,  ready  for  the  plow,  at  once,  and  as 
fertile  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

At  no  distant  day,  these  things  will  come  to  pass, 
and  to  encourage  that  reasonable  hope,  see  what 
says  our  untiring  friend,  D.  J.  Browne,  about 

THE  DRAINAGE   OF  HiVARLEM    LAKE. 

This  lake  was  in  North  Holland,  in  Europe,  and 
covered  40,000  acres,  being  33  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Its  bottom  was  more  than  thirteen  feet  be- 
low the  lowest  tide  of  the  bay  into  which  it  emp- 
tied. Such  it  was  in  1839.  Now,  no  lake  is  to  be 
found;  but  in  its  place,  in  October,  1855,  when 
Mr.  Browne  visited  it,  "what  had  been  the  bed  of 
a  great  lake,  was  then  a  region  of  exceedingly  fer- 
tile land,  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation.  It  was  dry, 
comfortable  and  healthy.  Numerous  neat,  quaint 
and  conveniently  constructed  cottages  were  seen  in 
various  directions ;  a  population  of  about  two  thou- 
sand dwelt  within  the  palder,  (or  tract  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,)  fields  of  verdure  extended  far  and 
Vi'ide,  enlivened  by  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  graz- 
ing on  the  fruitful  meadows." 

Think  of  such  a  scene  in  the  bottom  of  a  lake  1 
and  a  lake  not  in  a  well  defined  basin  of  solid  rock 
3r  earth,  but  surrounded,  in  great  part,  by  wet  and 
marshy  lands,  so  soft  and  spongy  that  portions  of 
it  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide.  The  leading  object 
of  reclaiming  this  tract  from  the  fishes  and  frogs^ 
was  not  so  much  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture, as  to  prevent  the  dangers  of  inundation,  the 
v/aters  of  the  lake  having  onct;  been  driven  by  the 
vvind  over  its  banks  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  city 
of  Amsterdam,  some  four  miles  northeasterly  of  it; 
and  at  another  time  in  the  same  yeai-,  1836,  the 
city  of  Leyden,  on  the  opposite  side,  having  sufi"ered 
0  like  calamity. 

The  work  was  performed  by  the  Government  at 
the  expense  of  about  eighty  dollars  an  acre.  A  ca- 
nal of  some  140  feet  width,  9^  feet  depth,  forty  miles 
length,  was  cut  around  the  lake,  a  dyke  was  formed 
between  the  lake  and  canal,  and  when  all  was  ready, 
the  water  of  the  lake  was  all  pum])ed  out  by  steam- 
engines,  which  are  still  kept  in  readiness  to  remove 
any  surplus  water  that  may,  by  leakage  or  breaking 
away  of  the  works,  endanger  the  security  of  the  in- 
habitatits,  or  injuriously  affect  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  It  is  estimated,  that  the  land  thus  rescued 
from  the  dominion  of  the  sea  gods,  is  of  twice  the 


average  value  for  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  Holknd 
generally,  there  being  no  waste  land  in  the  tract. 
Upon  that   estimate   it  is  capable   of  supporting 

0,000  persons !  or  double  the  present  average  popu- 
lation per  acre  of  the  two  Provinces  of  Holland. 
Although,  perhaps,  we  may  have  no  lakes  to 

pare  in  New  England,  yet  there  aie  many  tracts, 
both  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  now  flowed  by  the 
tides,  and  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  occasionally 
drowned  by  freshets,  which  might  be  profitably 
diked  and  drained.  Then  we  have  alder  swamps 
and  fresh  meadows  scattered  through  all  our  towns 
which  will  better  repay  a  judicious  expenditure  in 
draining,  than  any  other  farm  operation.  On  the 
whole,  draining,  draining,  IJrainixg,  are  the  three 
things  for  this  generation  of  farmers  to  attend  to,  as 
a  general  improvement  in  Husbandry. 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

While  farmers  have  become  almost  discouraged 
in  attempting  to  comprehend  the  workings  of  this 
disease,  while  the  ten  thousand  dollars  reward  offered 
by  Massachusetts  for  the  discovery  of  its  causes  and 
remedy  remains  safe  in  her  treasury.  Science  has 
been  quietly  working  away,  year  after  year,  in  Prus- 
sia, comparing  fact  with  fact,  noting  the  most  tri- 
fling circumstances,  until  some  very  valuable  results 
seem  to  have  been  attained.  The  observations  were 
conducted  in  the  years  1852, 1853,  1854,  under  the 
direction  of  Government  officers,  with  reference  to 
several  points,  which  had  before  attracted  attention. 
Space  can  only  now  be  devoted  to  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  these  experiments.  The 
whole  article  may  perhaps  find  room  in  some  fu- 
ture number  of  this  ])aper, 

Jis  to  the  color  of  potatoes  most  disposed  to  dis- 
ease. It  was  found  on  trial  of  hundreds  of  varieties, 
that  the  white  and  yellow  potatoes  rotted  most,  the 
reds  less  by  nearly  one-half,  and  the  blues  not  at 
all,  although  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  blues 
are  always  exempt. 

«^s  to  the  form  of  the  potatoes  most  disposed  to 
rot.  It  was  found  that  of  the  round  or  roundish  po- 
tatoes, about  one-eighth  of  the  varieties  were  diseas- 
ed, of  the  long  potatoes,  in  v/hich  were  included 
only  those  whose  length  was  twice  their  breadth, 
about  one-fifth,  a  much  larger  proportion,  were  af- 
fected, and  of  the  Kidney  shaped  none  were  diseas- 
ed. It  was  found  also,  that  early  potatoes  were  less 
liable  to  disease  than  late  ones — that  those  jjlanted 
close,  one  foot  apart  each  way,  rotted  more  than 
those  more  open,  l-i  by  2  feet  a))art,  and  that  the 
wet  portions  of  the  field  rotted  more  than  the  dry. 
It  was  further  observed,  in  these  experiments,  that 
varieties  recently  ])roduced  from  the  seed  or  balls, 
were  no  more  exempt  than  others  from  disease,  and 
that  fields  planted  consecutive  years  with  potatoes 
were  not  more  ati'ected  than  those  planted  liut  one 
year,  though  the  croj)s  seems  to  have  been  dejjre- 
ciated  in  quantity,  and  quality. 
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Farmers  can  readily  compare  iheir  own  experi-,dition,  and  give  you  a  good  return  for  your  atten- 
ence  with  these  results.  So  far  as  my  own  obser-  lions.  Let  the  sun  in  upon  them  if  you  can. 
vation  extends,'  they  would  tend  to  confirm  these  j  Barley,  meal  is  good  for  any  stock,  and  we  can 
observations  generally,  though  with  some  modifica-,see  no  necessity  of  going  through  a  course  of  ex- 
lion?.  The  white  chenango,  and  all  the  other  long^  change  to  get  it  into  corn  meal.  Your  milch  cows 
white  potatoes,  have  been  most  subject  to  disease.' will  always  be  glad  to  see  you  approacliirg  with  a 
I  have  never  heard  that  Kidney  shaped  potatoes  bucket  of  barley  meal. 


were  more  exempt  than  other  varieties.  Early 
planted  potatoes  have,  I  think,  usually  stood  the 
best  chance,  and  dry  or  well  drained  land  is  certain- 
ly better  than  wet  land,  to  prevent  the  disease. 
The  favorite  variety  for  the  table,  with  me  and  my 
neighbors,  just  now,  is  the  round  blue  or  pink  po- 
tato known  as  the  Dover,  or  Riley,  or  Worcester 
potato.  It  was  introduced  by  Capt.  Riley  into  Do- 
ver, N.  H.,  and  hence  tliose  names.  It  was  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Exhibition  last  sum- 
mer, as  the  Worcester  seedling.  With  us,  it  is  a 
first  rate  table  potato,  yields  well,  when  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  rots  less  than  any  other  variety  that  is 


fit  to  eat.  Excepting  that  it  is  rather  a  late  than  an]       '    .         ,      ,        ,  i  j      t       rru 

^  ^      °.         ....  .     .  .1  almost  sand  when  dry,  grows  rank  weeds,  cvc.   Ihe 


APPLE  TREES — HORSES. 

Mr.  Editor: — 1.  I  sowed  a  nursery  in  Dec., 
1854,  with  sweet  winter  apple  seeds  ;  what  proba- 
bility is  there  that  the  trees  will  bear  such  fruit,  so 
that  it  would  l)e  safe  to  leave  some  ungraited  ? 

2.  I  learned  from  one  of  Fowler's  books  that  a 
person  could  tell  from  the  shape  of  a  tree,  its  bark, 
leaf,  &c.,  what  was  going  to  be  the  fruit.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  in  the  A*.  E.  Fanner,  or 
direct  me  to  any  work  on  the  subject  ? 

3,  I  intend  to  set  out  an  orchard,  soon,  on  good 
corn  land  of  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  soil ; 
first,  stiff  loam,  not  very  stony,  medium  red  ;  second, 
light,  stony,  pliable   loam,  dark  brown,  stony  open 

and  third,  a  verv  light,  vegetable  mould, 


early  variety,  it  tends  to  fortify  the  conclusions  of 
our  Prussian  friends, 


EXTRACTS  AND  EEPLIES. 

DR.\TN   TILE 

Are  advertised  in  your  paper,  "manufactured  by 
Crafts  &  Beals,  Whalely,  Mass.,  NourhC  Mason  i- 
Co.,  Boston,  Agents.  Yet,  in  your  November  num- 
ber, in  an  article  l)y  Henry  F.  French  on  "Thor- 
ough Draining,"  he  speaks  of  procuring  tiles  from 
Albany,  and  the  same  thing  was  done  to  try  an  ex- 
periment in  draining  on  the  State  Farm  at  West- 
boro'. 

Why  go  out  tf  our  own  State  to  procure  for  its 
uses  that  which  can  be  had  cheaper  and  better  at 
home?  "Sx.iTE  Rights." 

Remarks. — We  certainly  can  see  no  good  rea- 
son why  our  people  should  not  send  to  Whately 
for  what  tile  they  wish  to  use.  We  are  assured 
that  the  Whately  tile  are  superior  to  the  Albany. 
Messrs.  Crafts  &  Eeal  are  men  of  integrity,  and 
ought  to  have  a  host  of  customers  in  this  State. 
The  tile  are  needed  on  most  of  our  farms,  and  in 
many  instances,  are  cheaper  than  stones. 

I  have  two  shoals  in  a  small  bam  cellar  where 
there  is  some  manure  collected  from  the  cattle 
yard  during  summer.  I  also  keep  a  horse  and  cow 
in  the  barn  over  the  cellar,  and  the  manure  is  daily 
dropt  into  the  cellar  below.  Is  it  advi.-able  to 
still  keep  them  there,  or  what  is  jour  opinion  ? 

Is  barley  meal  good  for  cattle  or  milch  cows,  or 
would  it  be  more  profitable  to  sell  the  barley  and 
buy  corn  to  feed  to  cattle  .''  J.  Potter. 

Hopewell ,  R.  I.,  1856. 

Remarks. — Pigs  require  a  warm  and  light  place ; 
light  is  indispensable  to  health  and  thrift.  If  the 
cellar  has  these  two  requisites,  together  with  a 
proper  ventilation,  and  plenty  of  clean  and  nutri- 
tious food,  your  pigs  ought  to  be  in  a  happy  con- 


whole  slopes  to  the  south  and  slightly  to  the  east. 
Now  can  you  divide  the  usual  list  of  apjiles  in  two 
or  three  parts  to  suit  the  different  soils,  so  thai 
each  kind  will  have  its  appropriate  soil  ? 

4.  Can  you  refer  me  to  an  elementary  work  on 
the  subject  of  horses,  colts  and  mares,  so  that  an 
ignoramus  like  me  can  learn  to  buy,  raise,  bi'eak 
and  manage  them  with  some  prospect   of  success  ? 

5.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  creosote  as  a 
curer  for  meat — anything  practical,  I  mean? 

Clarence,  JS''ova  Scotia.  Wm.  R.  Dodge. 

Remarks. — 1.  Very  little  indeed ;  but  by  leaving 
a  few  trees  in  their  natural  condition,  you  may  find 
a  new  fruit  which  will  prove  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  there  would  be,  perhaps,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  that  would  be  good. 

2.  Skilful  nurserymen  will  often  tell  a  Baldwin, 
Hubbardston  or  Greening  by  the  ap])earance  of  the 
tree,  because  they  differ  not  only  in  the  form  and 
size  of  the  leaf,  but  materially  in  the  spurs  and 
branches  and  general  formation  of  the  tree.  But 
they  would  find  it  difMcult  to  tell  wliat  fruit  would 
grow  on  a  seedling  by  the  appearance  of  the  tree. 

3.  No,  Sir,  we  possess  no  such  skill, — nor  can 
we  refer  you  to  man,  or  book,  who  does  possess  it. 

4.  Linsley's  new  work  on  the  Morgan  Horse 
will  be  a  great  help  to  you  in  that  way,  if  you  really 
are  a  novice. 

5.  We  know  nothing  of  creosote  in  curing,  nor, 
indeed,  do  we  desire  to,  only  to  let  it  alone.  It  is 
one  of  those  powerful  irritants  which  ought  to  be 
kept  away  from  every  thing  we  intend  to  eat. 

HOW  TO  TAX  CHAMOIS  SKIN. 
In  answer  to  the  question  shout  tannivg  chninois 
skin,  I  will  state  that  my  exjjerience  wiih  a  back- 
woodsman in  the  Nevada  Mountain  was  to  use 
the  brains  of  the  animal  killed  and  make  a  liquor 
of  it.  After  soaking  the  hide  ten  days  in  water, 
take  from  it  a  thin  film  upon  the  inside,  which  will 
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readily  come  off  with  a  knife.  Keep  it  a  fortnight 
longer  in  the  liquor,  and  then  color  ihe  skin  to  your 
fancy. 

I  will  send  a  specimen  done  in  that  way,  colored 
•with  a  yellow  flower  that  grows  wild  in  the  moun- 
tains. My  companion  always  told  me  that  the 
brains  of  all  animals  would  tan  their  own  skin. 

Maiden,  Dec,  1856.  e.  w.  b. 

TO   CLEAN  PICTURES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  reply  to  a  subscriber's  ques- 
tion, "How  shall  we  clean  pictures,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Farmer  for  Dec.  9,  I  subjoin  the  following 
extract  from  the  Autobiography  of  Goethe  ;  it  be- 
ing the  only  method  that  I  have  ever  seen  for  ren- 
ovating engravings. 

"The  Roman  views  which  hung  for  many  years 
on  the  walls  of  the  old  house,  had  become  very 
yellow  through  the  light  and  smoke  and  dust,  and 
not  a  little  unsightly  through  the  flies.  My  father 
wished  that  these  engravings  might  be  restored  as 
aiuch  as  possible.  It  was  well  known  that  this 
could  be  done  by  bleaching,  and  the  operation  al- 
ways critical  with  large  plates,  was  undertaken  un- 
der rather  unfavorable  circumstances.  For  the 
long  boards  on  which  the  smoked  engravings  were 
moistened  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  stood  in  the 
gutters  before  the  garret  windows,  leaning  against 
the  roofi  and  were  therefore  liable  to  accident.  The 
chief  point  was,  that  the  paper  should  never  thor- 
oughly dry,  but  must  be  kept  constantly  moist ; 
this  was  the  duty  of  my  sister  and  myself,  and  the 
idleness  which  would  have  been  otherwise  so  desir- 
able, was  excessively  annoying  on  account  of  the 
tedium  and  the  watchfulness  which  allowed  of  no 
distraction."  A. 

TO  KEEP   BACON. 

I  take  it  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  before  any  in- 
sects make  their  appearance,  and  wrap  in  paper  tight 
as  convenient,  pack  in  a  barrel  and  fill  in  with  oats 
to  prevent  their  touching  each  other ;  then  cover 
the  barrel  tight  so  as  to  exclude  air  and  insects.  In 
this  way  I  have  kept  hams  throughout  the  "hottest 
weather."  Ontario. 

December  22,  1856. 

fine  dust  on  cheese. 
The  Green  Mountain  Farmer  says — "We  would 
advise  oiling  them  with  melted  butter,  sprinkled 
with  red  pepper.  A  damp,  mouldy  cellar  is  favor- 
able to  mites.  No  cheese  should  be  kept  till  'old,' 
unless  it  be  made  of  new  milk,  when  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  keep  it  in  a  very  damp  place,  and  very 
little  trouble  will  be  had  with  these  mites." 

TO   CURE   pork   hams. 

To  sixteen  pounds  of  ham,  take  one  pound  of 
good  fine  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  five  ounces 
of  sugar — all  pounded  together  and  rubbed  on 
carefully.  Turn  them  and  rub  them  all  over,  once 
in  two  days,  for  fourteen  days,  with  the  mixture, 
and  then  smoke  them.  This  methcd  has  been  test- 
ed by  the  experience  of  years.  No  brine  is  needed. 
The  process  is  always  successful,  and  the  hams  are 
well  flavored.  TiMOTHY  M.  CooLEY. 

Granville,  JVov.  24. 


FRENCH  merino   SHEEP. 

Mr.  George  Campbell,  of  Wes^  Westminster, 
Vt.,  has  recently  sold  28  full-blood  French  sheep  to 
B.  F.  Dinsmore,  of  Anson,  Maine.  Mr.  Campbell 
has  visited  France  and  selected  stock  himself.  We 
met  him  at  the  late  U.  S.  Show  at  Philadelphia, 
with  some  of  his  sheep,  where  we  believe  he  also 
effected  sales.  He  knows  what  good  stock  is,  and 
sells  only  the  best. 

growth   of   CATTLE  AND   IvEEPING. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  your  columns  at  what 
age  neat  stock  can  reasonably  be  considered  to  be 
full  grown,  and  also,  what  is  the  cost  of  keeping, 
during  the  foddering  season,  of  the  various  ages 
from  one  year  old,  and  so  on  to  their  full  growth  ? 

Rehoboih,  Dec,  1856.  ii.  b. 

SAUSAGE-MAKING — PUMP   FROZEN. 

At  this  sausage-making  season,  perhaps  many 
of  your  readers  will  find  it  convenient  to  use  the 
following  rule  :  To  ten  pounds  of  meat ;  put  one 
gill  of  salt,  one  gill  of  sage  and  one-half  gill  of 
pepper,  or,  if  preferred,  one-half  the  quantity  of 
sage  and  one-half  gill  of  summer  savory. 

Remember,  if  the  pump  freezes,  pour  hot  water 
on  the  outside.  M.  a.  k. 

Fitzmlliam,  JST.  H. 

SUGAR  C.\NE  SEED. 

Alexander  S.  Phelps,  Sharon,  Vt. — We  have 
not  the  seed  to  distribute,  but  NouRSE  &  Co.,  13 
Commercial  Street,  Boston,  to  whom  we  have  hand- 
ed your  order,  will  have  a  supply  by  steamer  in 
January.  

BLACK  TEETH  IN  PIGS. 

S.  K..  W.,  of  Boston,  states  that  if  the  teeth 
which  are  turned  black,  in  the  disease  called  "black 
teeth,"  are  extracted  the  animal  will  soon  recover. 

Mr.  B.  TiSDALE,  of  Bradford,  Mass.,  has  a  calf, 
native  and  Durham,  six  months  old,  that  weighs 
510  pounds. 

CoL.  Poore's  Address. — The  Address  before 
the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society  at  its  last  ex- 
hibition, was  by  Col.  Ben.  Perley  Poore,  of  West 
Newbury.  It  is  a  carefully  written  historical  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  the  early  settlers,  with  an  Agri- 
cultural basis.  But  it  has  pages  of  downright  practi- 
cal remarks  which  the  farmer  may  read  and  profit  by. 
The  Col.  does  with  a  will  whatever  he  undertakes, 
and  this  production  shows  that  he  has  plowed  the 
land  as  well  as  ocean,  and  knows  something  about 
apples  and  wheelbarrows,  corn  crops  and  cabbages, 
and  that  he  is  really  interested  in  agricultural  im- 
provements. 

^ff^The  Journal  says  that  $7000  of  the  $10,000  re- 
quired  by  the  Legislature  to  be  raised  by  the  Female 
Medical  College  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  receive  the 
^10,000  appropriation,  has  already  been  secured. 
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FOMME  DE  NEIGE. 


Fauezse.— Forsyth. 
Sanguineas. 


The  beautiful  engraving  which  we  give  above,  was 
copied  from  an  original  plucked  by  us  from  a  tree 
in  the  garden  of  President  Wheeler,  at  Burling- 
ton, Vt.  in  September  last.  Is  it  not  a  gem  ?  The 
artist  has  most  faithfully  sketched  every  peculiarity 
in  spur,  leaf  and  fruit,  and  made  it  almost  the  liv- 
ing thing  which  we  saw  hanging  so  gracefully  and 
invitingly  on  the  tree.  The  name  of  the  Artist, 
JoH^"  N.  Hyde,  ought  to  go  with  his  sketch,  and 
we  find  pleasure  in  bringing  them  together. 

The  Pommede  Neige,  or  "Snow  Apple,"  is  a  cel- 
ebrated Canada  fruit,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
snow-white  color  of  its  flesh.  The  tree  is  hardy,  of 
a  pendent,  graceful  form,  bears  regularly,  but  not 
profusely,  and  the  fruit  is  in  eating  in  October  and 
November. 

Fruit,  medium  size,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened. 
Skin  with  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  mixed  with  faint 
streaks  of  pale  red  on  the  shady  side,  but  marked 
with  blotches  and  short  stripes  of  darker  red,  and 
becoming  a  deep  red  in  the  sun.  Stalk  quite  slen 
der,  half  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  narrow  funnel 


shaped  cavity.  Calyx  small,  and  set  in  a  shallow, 
rather  narrow  basin.  Flesh  remarkably  white,  very 
tender,  juicy  and  good,  with  a  slight  perfume. 


The  Old  Wood  Fire. — People  who  have  seen 
an  old  fashioned  wood  fire,  will  recognize  the  truth 
of  the  description  of  "Peter  Parley,"  as  follows : — 

"The  fuel  was  supplied  from  the  wood  lot — sweet 
scented  hickory,  snapping  chestnut,  odoriferous 
oak,  and  'reeking,  fizzling  ash.'  It  was  a  goodly 
sight  to  see  these  stalwart  products  of  the  forest 
laid  in  large  piles,  all  alive  with  sap,  on  the  tall, 
gaunt  andirons.  You  might  have  thought  you 
heard  John  Rogers  and  his  family  at  the  stake,  by 
their  plaintive  simmerings.  The  building  of  a  fire 
was  a  real  architectural  achievement  favored  by  the 
wide  yawning  fire-place,  and  was  always  begun  at 
daybreak.  There  was  first  a  backlog  from  fifteen 
to  four-and-twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  five  feet 
long,  embedded  in  the  ashes ;  then  came  a  toj)  log, 
then  a  fore  stick,  then  a  middle  stick,  and  then  a 
heap  of  kindlings  reaching  from  the  boAvels  down 
to  the  bottom.  A-top  of  all  was  a  heap  of  smaller 
fragments,  artfully  adjusted,  with  spaces  for  the 
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blaze.  Friction  matches  had  not  then  been  sent 
from  the  regions  of  brimstone,  to  enable  any  boy 
or  b^eggar  to  carry  a  conflagration  in  his  pocket." 


Par  tlie  New  Enoland  Farmer. 

THE  HUBBARD  SaUASH,  AHD  SaUASH 
BOEEE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — You  were  certainly  very  unfortu- 
nate with  the  Hubbard  squash ;  but  not  more  so 
than  a  friend,  who,  from  a  piece  of  land  which  in 
1854  yielded  nearly  twelve  hundred  weight  of  this 
variety,  obtained  this  year  but  about  a  dozen 
pounds.  But  the  failure  of  the  marrow  was  with 
us,  on  the  peninsular  portion  of  this  town,  equally 
striking ;  a  farmer  who  planted  about  half  an  acre 
to  the  marrow,  within  eight  or  ten  rods  of  the 
piece  above  mentioned,  offered  the  crop,  as  I  am 
informed,  to  any  one  who  would  gather  it — the 
yield  being  almost  nothing. 

Between  the  10th  and  20th  of  June  I  planted 
about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  to  squashes,  planting 
the  Hubbard,  marrow  and  custard  side  by  side, 
four-ninths  of  the  piece  to  Hubbard,  three-ninths  to 
marrow,  and  the  remainder  to  the  custard.  After 
the  hugs  had  taken  their  quantum,  enough  were 
left  under  on  an  average  season  to  fairly  cover  the 
ground.  About  the  time  of  blossoming  the  squash 
borer  commenced  his  inroads,  and  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  Hubbard  and  marrow,  and  a  few  hills  of 
the  custard  that  were  planted  in  low  ground.  When 
the  crop  was  ready  for  gathering  several  remarked 
that  the  two  patches  of  Hubbard  had  suffered  less 
from  the  borer  than  the  marrow,  though  in  each 
case  they  grew  side  by  side,  one  patch  of  each  in 
the  upland  and  one  in  the  lowland.  On  weighing 
the  two  crops  the  difference  was  as  striking,  the 
yield  of  both  patches  of  the  Hubbard,  ripe  and 
unripe,  being  abqut  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  while  the  marrow  yielded,  ripe  and  unripe, 
but  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

A  single  result  does  not  establish  a  fact  in  agri- 
culture, but  this  yield,  under  circumstances  equally 
favorable,  certainly  tends  to  show  that  the  Hubbard 
is,  at  the  least,  as  hardy  as  the  marrow  squash. 

I  therefore  infer,  Mr.  Editor,  that  your  fortune 
was  a  "sport  of  the  season,"  and  with  great  pleas- 
ure forward  a  few  seed,  that  you  may  try  again, 
but  with  this  condition,  that  you  shall  not  hold  me 
responsible  for  the  "sport"  that  may  be  developed 
next  year,  should  the  product  of  any  of  them  be  a 
custardo-marrow-Hubbard  squash,  as  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  few  hills  from  which  I  expected  to 
obtain  my  pure  seed,  I  am  obliged  to  send  seed  ta- 
ken from  squashes  which  grew  in  the  field  above 
mentioned. 

As  both  8ex?3  appear  in  the  flowers  on  one 
squash  vine,  the  tall  male  flower  first,  and  after- 
wards the  pistillate,  or  female,  I  infer,  and  believe 
that  facts  are  with  me,  that  the  only  result  of  fruc- 
tification from  neighboring  plants  would  be  to  pro- 
duce mongrels. 

A  word  more  about  the  squash  borer,  which,  OW' 
ing  perhaps  to  the  wet  weather,  appeared  in  such 
numbers  and  made  such  unexampled  ravages  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  One  gentleman  stated  that 
if  they  were  carefully  cut  out  as  soon  as  iletected 
the  vine  would  heal  and  thrive.  I  tried  this  on 
several  vines,  in  some  cases  tying  the  slit  roughly 
together,  and  in  others  covering  the  opening  with 


earth,  but  in  general,  without  satisfactory  results, 
owing  perhaps,  as  I  afterwards  thought,  to  our  not 
having  taken  all  the  borers  from  the  vines.  In 
most  of  the  cases  the  sides  of  the  slit  rounded  over, 
and  there  was  evidently  an  effort  at  liealing,  while 
the  vine  would  recover  some  of  iis  vigor.  Two 
vines  were  carefully  examined  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  borers  in  each  ;  in  one  eight  were 
found,  and  in  the  other  thirteen,  having  entered  at 
the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaves,  within  a  range  of  six 
feet  from  where  the  vine  starts  from  the  ground, 
and  more  particularly  from  within  six  inches  of  the 
hard,  dense  part  of  the  stalk,  just  at  the  surface. — 
In  the  latter  instance  they  were  detected  at  a  glance 
by  the  great  swelling  of  this  portion,  which  I  pre- 
sume, is  an  effort  of  nature  to  supply  new  channels 
for  the  flow  of  the  impeded  sap. 

Now  I  am  fully  persuaded  from  the  quantity  of 
slitting  usually  necessary  to  extract  one  borer,  that 
to  destroy  as  many  as  were  found  in  the  above 
vines,  or  half  as  many,  would  be  the  death  of  the 
vine,  as  the  knife  will  travel  a  little  to  the  right  or 
left,  even  with  the  steadiest  of  hands  guiding,  not 
to  consider  the  time  spent  in  the  operation. 

A  friend  informs  me  that  he  has  killed  them  in 
the  vine  by  syringing  on  the  outside  a  solution  of 
whale  oil  soap  and  water,  continuing  this  for  some 
little  time.  The  next  morning,  as  he  states,  he 
usually  found  the  animal  dead  within  the  vine.  It 
is  my  impression  that  his  preparations  were  one 
pound  of  soap  to  four  gallons  of  water.  Has  any 
of  your  correspondents  found  this  or  any  other 
means  efficacious  ? 

The  squash  crop  on  the  peninsular  portion  of  this 
town  during  the  past  season  was  almost  an  entire 
failure,  owing  principally  to  the  ravages  of  this  hid- 
den enemy,  and  he  has  thus  become  quite  a  nota- 
ble among  us.  Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of 
your  able  correspondents,  hel])  us  storm  his  citadel  ? 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory. 

Marblehead,  Dec.  24,  1856. 


The  Trees  of  America. — Another  number  of 
this  highly-finished  work  has  just  been  published 
by  the  author,  R.  U.  Piper.  The  frontispiece 
represents  an  ash  forest  in  Maine,  and  alone,  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  work.  The  other  plates  are 
the  Charter  Oak,  at  Hartford,  the  Elm,  on  Boston 
Common,  and  the  Winchester  Pine,  on  the  estate 
of  the  Hon.  F.  O.  Prince,  at  Winchester,  Mass. 
The  letter  press  is  large  and  clear,  and  on  fine, 
white  paper.  The  work  is  a  credit  to  all  engaged 
in  making  it.  For  sale  at  Saxton's,  81  Washing- 
ton Street. 

Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil. — We  miss  the  sug- 
gestive and  pleasant  old  eover  of  this  sterling  jour- 
nal. Why  do  you  shake  off  this  time-honored  old 
friend  ?  The  inside  is  like  a  well-ripened  nut,  rich 
and  nutritious. 

Tucker's  Rural  Register  for  1857. — Fifteen 
thousand  copies  of  this  popular  hand-bock  have 
already  been  sold,  and  the  first  edition  completely 
exhausted.  A  second  edition  is  now  ready.  Price 
25  cents. 
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DEARTH  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FACTS. 

Some  of  our  cotemporaries  commenced  the  Naw 
Year  with  complaint.s  of  a  dearth,  in  the  agricultu- 
ral press,  so  far  as  facts  are  concerned.  Day  after 
day,  says  one  of  our  brother  editors,  do  we  scan 
over  the  broad  pages  of  our  numerous  exchanges, 
English  and  American,  and  are  compelled  to  throw 
them  down  without  obtaining  one  new  idea,  one 
solitary  fact. 

A  little  reflection  on  these  lamentations  has  sug- 
gested to  our  minds  the  inquiry,  whether  the  dearth 
here  complained  of  should  not  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  favorable  omen,  than  as  a  matter  of  regret, — 
whether  agricultural  editors  are  not  often  so  anx- 
ious to  furnish  new  facts  and  new  ideas  as  to  injure 
the  cause  they  wish  to  promote,  by  giving  currency 
to  crude,  indigested  and  indigestible  plans  and 
"facts,"  which  sorely  disappoint  the  practical  far- 
mer, and  shake  his  confidence  in  the  recommend- 
ations of  things  new  and  old  that  he  finds  in  his 
paper. 

New  facts  and  ideas  are  far  less  frequently  de- 
veloped in  all  the  various  departments  of  learning 
than  the  careless  observer  is  apt  to  suppose.  Of 
agriculture,  we  believe  this  remark  is  especially  true. 
Still  we  apprehend  that  editors  of  journals  devoted 
to  other  branches  of  art  and  science,  find  new  facts 
about  as  "solitary"  in  the  exchanges  that  pile  their 
tables,  as  agricultural  editors  do.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  do  not  suppose  that  the  value  of  their  publica- 
tions is  in  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  absolutely 
new  facts  and  ideas  that  are  advanced. 

It  would,  however,  be  very  agreeable  to  us  to  be 
able  to  communicate  in  every  issue  of  our  paper, 
some  valuable  new  idea,  some  fresh  fact — some- 
thing of  practical  importance,  that  no  farmer  has 
ever  heard  or  thought  of — something  that  should 
promote  the  well-being  of  our  readers — something 
that  should  add  to  the  knowledge  of  their  heads,  to 
the  money  in  their  pockets,  and  to  the  goodness  of 
their  hearts — or  something  that  shouid  increase 
their  faith  in  our  wisdom,  and  in  the  indispensable 
utility  of  our  communications.  We  labor  and  look 
for  most  of  these  desirable  results  j  but  we  have 
never  relied  upon  new  ideas  and  startling  facts  to 
produce  them. 

What  are  new  ideas  and  new  facts  ?  It  has  even 
been  said  that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. 
Tne  pictured  tombs  of  Egypt  and  the  buried  cities 
of  Nineveh,  if  they  fail  to  confirm  the  literal  truth 
of  Solomon's  declaration,  have  ante-dated,  some 
thousands  of  years,  so  many  of  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  that  have  been  called  modern,  that  those 
best  informed  upon  tbeee  matters  are  most  ready 
to  believe  that  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  other  most 
recent  inventions,  are  mere  re-productions  of  "that 
which  hath  been." 

To  us,  however,  the  agricultural  press  is  compar- 


atively a  new  thing ;  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
other  things  that  we  regard  as  new,  extravagant 
expectations  of  its  benefits  may  have  been  encour- 
aged by  those  interested  in  its  extension.  And  as 
extravagant  we  must  regard  the  promises  of  edit- 
ors, and  the  expectations  of  readers,  that  an  agri- 
cultural paper  shall  be  constantly  freighted  with 
new  facts,  or  new  ideas ;  because  agriculture — even 
scientific  agriculture— is  not  a  new  thing.  Back  as 
far  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of  man,  we  find  that 
agriculture  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  necessity 
imposed  by  his  Creator,  but  as  a  theme  worthy  of 
the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  historian.  Its 
eulogies  were  chanted  by  bards.  Its  precepts  were 
handed  down  by  tradition.  Its  details  have  been 
preserved  by  the  sculptor.  The  few  copies  of  ag- 
ricultural scenes  from  the  painted  tombs  of  Egjpt, 
that  we  have  saet  with,  have  excited  our  curiosity 
to  see  more,  and  we  hope  that  some  agricultural 
antiquarian  will  yet  visit  these  wonderful  records 
of  the  past,  and  give  us  a  full  description  of  all  that 
relate  to  the  subject  of  farming.  In  some  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Glidden,  we  believe  it  was,  we  saw 
some  years  since,  a  copy  of  the  Egyptian  mode 
of  threshing  grain,  with  a  translation  of  the  thresh- 
ers' song;  the  only  distich  of  which,  that  we  re- 
member, was  to  this  effect : 

"Hie  along  oxen,  hie  along  faster, 

The  straw  for  yourselves,  the  corn  for  your  master.-' 

Of  Roman  agriculture  we  are  much  better  in- 
formed, as  several  of  their  treatises  upon  the  sub- 
ject have  been  preserved  entire,  and  others  in  parts, 
or  fragments.  Those  who  have  investigated  the  ag- 
ricultural system  of  the  Romans,  say  that  it  shows 
that  most  of  the  improvements  in  modern  agricul- 
ture, have  been  nothing  more  than  the  revival  of 
what  was  well  understood  and  practised  by  that 
people,  two  centuries  ago. 

If,  then,  the  agricultural  press  is  at  present  suf- 
fering from  a  dearth  of  new  facts  and  new  ideas — 
if  modern  improvements  and  inventions  are  a  mere 
repetition  of  what  was  known  and  practised  long 
ago,  it  may  be  asked,  of  what  advantage  are  agri- 
cultural papers  to  the  farmer  ?  If  the  value  of 
things  depended  mainly  upon  their  newness — if  a 
truth  once  revealed  needed  no  further  revelation — 
if  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  descended  directly  to 
the  sons — if  every  farmer  did  not  have  to  learn  all 
the  processes  of  his  business  for  himself,  and  in  ma- 
ny respects  just  as  he  would  have  to  do  were  he 
the  first  man  that  ever  planted  a  seed — and  if  facts, 
bare,  dry  facts,  were  the  only  staples  of  agricultu- 
ral papers,  then  might  we  despair  of  usefulness  when 
new  ideas  could  neither  be  coined  in  our  own  brain, 
nor  gleaned  from  the  ample  pages  of  our  exchang- 
es. 

The  good  old  ways  oar  fathers  trod — though 
often  scouted — are  still  to  be  commended,  in  pref- 
erence even  to  a  new  path,  until  we  are  well  satis- 
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fied  that  it  is  a  shorter  cut,  or  a  safer  route.  The 
cautious  teamster  often  avoids  a  new  road,  just  be- 
cause it  is  new.  His  caution  may  be  excessive,  but 
we  sometimes  feel  disposed,  when  farmers  are 
urged  to  turn  off  into  some  of  the  many  new  paths 
that  are  opened  to  them,  to  imitate  the  town  au- 
thorities in  Massachusetts,  and  put  up  in  large  let- 
ters the  inscription — "Private  Way — Not  Safe 
TO  Travel."  More  than  this  we  would  not  do. 
We  would  fence  up  no  man's  path.  We  would 
try,  cautiously,  things  new  as  well  as  old,  and  rec- 
ommend the  same  course  to  others. 

And  so  long  as  farmers,  like  other  men,  require 
precept  upon  precept ;  so  long  as  the  storehouse  of 
the  past  shall  continue  to  furnish  facts  and  exam- 
ples which  the  shifting  circumstances  of  times  and 
places  shall  make  applicable  to  their  case  and  wor- 
thy of  their  imitation  ;  so  long  as  one  farmer  shall 
excel  another ;  so  long  as  untaught  generations 
shall  successively  take  the  place  of  their  fathers 
and  need  the  instruction,  the  knowledge,  the  facts 
and  the  ideas  that  made  them  prosperous  farmers 
and  good  citizens; — so  long  do  we  hope  that  the 
columns  of  our  journal  will  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive,  though  new  facts  and  new  ideas  be  far 
less  frequently  presented  than  they  have  been  here- 
tofore. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HEALTHY  BREAD-No.  2. 

In  a  former  article  I  have  brought  together  sev- 
eral reasons  for  abandoning  the  use  of  raised  bread. 
But,  while  I  have  pulled  down  an  old  building,  I 
have  not  very  distinctly  pointed  to  the  proper 
method  of  erecting  a  better.  In  other  words,  I  have 
not  said  how  true  bread  ought  to  be  made. 

First,  then,  let  your  meal  of  every  kind  be  un- 
bolted. No  such  thing  as  a  bolter  should  be  known. 
In  the  use  of  buckwheat  and  oats,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  needful  to  separate  the  hulls  from  the  meal ; 
but  after  washing  clean  beforehand,  no  such  process 
is  needful,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  or 
corn.  In  order  to  subserve  the  best  purposes  of 
health,  the  use  of  whole  meal,  as  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
England,  calls  it,  is  indispensable. 

Some  who  are  as  friendly  to  the  use  of  whole 
meal  as  myself,  tell  their  friends,  in  a  good  natured 
way,  that,  though  our  grain  should  never  be  bolted, 
yet  it  may  be  desirable,  before  making  our  meal  in- 
to bread,  to  pass  it  through  a  coarse  sieve  in  order 
to  exclude  all  the  rails,  posts,  and  pig-yokes  that 
may  have  found  their  way  into  it, ;  to  which,  of 
course,  I  should  not  very  strenuously  object. 

The  second  thing  to  be  done  is  to  wet  the  meal 
thoroughly,  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  Many  use 
scalding  water  for  that  purpose,  but  I  prefer  to 
have  the  water  of  a  common  temperature.  Let  it 
be  thoroughly  diftused  through  the  mass,  so  as  to 
have  every  particle  wet ;  but  let  the  mass  remain 
at  the  same  time  as  dry — that  is,  as  little  wet — as 
possible.  They  who  have  no  instruction  on  this 
subject  are  very  apt  to  leave  the  mass  in  a  thin,  al- 
most seini-liquid  state ;  but  as  a  reward  therefor, 
they  usually  have  heavy  bread.     . 

The  third  point  to  be  secured  is  to  bring  the  mass 


into  such  a  shape  that  we  may  be  able  to  bake  it 
quickly  without  burning  it.  To  this  end,  let  it  be 
rolled  or  compressed  to  the  thickness  of  from  one- 
fourth  to  half  an  inch.  You  may  bake  in  cakes  of 
the  usual  size,  and  of  every  describable  form,  circu- 
lar, square,  oblong,  triangular,  scolloped,  &c.  Or 
you  may  cut  it  into  narrow  strips,  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  width,  and  from  five  to  six  inches 
in  length.  The  last  named  method  is  more  labo- 
rious than  the  former,  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  pref- 
erable. 

If  you  ask  for  reasons  for  giving  a  preference  to 
the  last  or  more  laborious  mode,  they  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  you  thus  secure  a  great 
amount  of  surface  or  crust.  It  has  been  known, 
time  immemorial,  that  the  crust  of  bread  is  the 
most  healthy  part  of  it.  I  will  not  now  stop  to  say 
why,  but  admit  the  fact.  Now  these  thin,  narrow 
strips  of  bread,  if  properly  and  thoroughly  baked, 
may  be  regarded  as  wholly  crust. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  consideration.  Un- 
leavened bread,  to  be  light  and  tender,  as  well  as 
the  most  sweet  and  healthy,  should  be  baked  quick- 
ly. With  this  view,  we  must  have  a  hot  oven. — 
Avoid,  however,  all  burning,  as  I  have  before  ad- 
vised, since  this  developes  a  bitter  and  probably 
poisonous  principle.  Bread  made  in  this  way  may 
be  eaten  hot,  v/'i'ih  comparative  safety  ;  which  cannot 
be  said  of  that  which  is  made  of  fine  fiour,  and  is 
raised.  And  not  only  so,  but  when  several  days 
old,  may  by  steaming,  or  even  by  a  dry  heat,  be 
rendered  nearly  as  palatable  and  healthy  as  when 
it  first  came  from  the  oven. 

No  person  who  has  been  trained  to  this  sort  of 
bread  will  ever  desire  to  return  to  the  old,  except 
under  the  desire  to  comply  with  the  mandates  of  a 
power  which  is  more  tyrannical  than  any  other — I 
mean  custom  or  fashion.  It  is  sweeter  than  any 
other,  and  it  sets  more  easily  on  the  stomach.  It 
is  to  be  desired,  by  the  way,  that  families  should 
grind  their  own  meal  in  hand  mills,  and  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  since  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the 
material  from  which  it  is  made  is  thereby  better 
retained. 

If  the  principles  and  rules  of  proceeding  which 
have  been  laid  down  in  this  article  are  faithfully 
followed  out,  we  shall  no  longer  hear  it  objected  to 
unleavened  bread  that  it  is  heavy.  Heavy  bread 
has  a  permanently  doughy  or  leady  api)earance ; 
but  here  is  nothing  of  either.  Unleavened  bread 
may  be  more  solid  than  that  which  is  raised  by  yeast 
or  leaven,  or  made  light  by  effervescence;  but  if 
properly  prepared  and  baked,  it  can  never  be  real- 
ly heavy. 

"Would  you  not  salt  it  ?"  I  shall  doubtless  be 
asked.  I  reply  by  saying  that  in  the  most  healthy 
parts  of  these  States,  out  of  city  and  village  limits, 
such  a  thing  as  salting  bread  was,  till  recently,  un- 
known. And  even  now,  many  refuse  to  salt  their 
bread.  In  the  nature  of  things,  bread  should  no 
more  be  salted  than  apples  or  grajjcs  ;  no,  nor  yet 
so  much.  But  who  is  there  that  puts  salt  on  his 
ap])les  ?  w.  a.  a. 

Ilijgenlc  Institute,  La  Granf^e  Place,  Boston,  Dtc.  30,  185S. 


How  MUCH  SHOULD  A  Cow  Eat. — Cows,  to  give 
milk,  require  more  food  than  most  farmers  imag- 
ine. J.  Vi^  Johnson,  writing  from  Munich  to  the 
Country  Genlkman,  gives  an  interesting  report  of 
some  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  Buva- 
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ria,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  Our 
trials  have  confirmed  the  view  that  cows,  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  milk,  must  daily 
receive  and  consume  one  thirtieth  of  their  live 
•weight  in  hay,  or  an  equivalent  therefore.  If  more 
food  be  given  it  gops  to  the  formation  of  flesh  and 
fat  without  occasioning  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  yield  of  milk  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  less  food 
be  furnished,  the  amount  and  value  of  the  milk 
will  be  greatly  diminished." 


Fo'r  the  New  England  Farnm. 

PEESERVING  FORESTS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Farmers  have  different  opin- 
ions ;.bout  cutting  off  the  produce  of  forests  from 
land  designed  for  the  sole  use  of  producing  wood 
and  timber.  The  practice  of  cutting  off  all  the 
growth,  little  and  great,  has  been  the  popular  cus- 
tom in  this  vicinity  for  many  years  past ;  it  is  true 
that  where  the  design  is  to  continue  a  growth  from 
the  sprouts  of  the  stumps  from  which  the  wood  has 
been  recently  taken,  that  cutting  clean  might  be  the 
better  way,  but  when  we  are  to  depend  upon  seed 
to  furnish  us  with  saplings  for  the  next  growth,  I 
for  one  should  dissent  from  cutting  all  young  and 
thrifty  trees.  I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  cutting 
off  wood  for  nearly  forty  years,  for  the  market,  as 
one  of  the  most  profitable  jjroductions  of  my  farm, 
and  have  paid  critical  attention  to  the  succeeding 
growth  :  the  original  growth  on  my  farm  vras  princi- 
pally the  different  varieties  of  oak  and  pilch  pine. 
At  the  time  of  removing  the  old  growth,  young 
white  pines  had  sprung  up,  and  advanced  in  all  si- 
zes from  one  foot,  up  to  some  twenty  in  height,  on 
some  of  my  lots ;  on  other  lots  there  was  no  ap- 
l)earance  of  a  young  progeny.  We  were  very  care- 
ful to  save  all  the  young  trees  possible,  instead  of 
indiscriminate  havo:;k.  The  advantage  of  saving 
the  saplings  will  be  readily  discerned  by  every  prac- 
tical wood-grower ;  the  young  trees  carefully  pre- 
served from  injury,  while  cutting  off  the  old  growth, 
will  soon  take  a  start  and  be  in  advance  of  the  for- 
est which  is  to  spring  from  the  seed  some  5,  10,  15 
or  20  years ;  this  advance  in  the  growth  is  no  small 
item  in  the  farmer's  income.  Oxi  lots  v/here  none 
of  these  young  saplings  had  taken  root,  I  have  been 
careful  to  select  suitable  seed  trees  of  the  varieties 
I  wished  to  propagate,  and  spared  one  or  more  on 
every  acre  I  wished  to  replenish  with  a  future 
growth.  In  this  way  I  have  been  saved  the  labor 
of  sowing  seed,  or  transplanting  trees,  and  have 
found  about  the  third  or  fourth  j  ear  from  the  cut- 
ting off,  a  plentiful  supply  of  young  trees  shewing 
themselves,  but  greatly  in  the  rear  of  those  lots 
where  the  young  eaplings  were  saved. 

Every  person  who  can  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times  can  foresee  the  importance  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  wood  upon  every  scrap  of  land  which 
is  not  wanted  for  cultivation.  With  all  the  effort, 
care,  and  economy  which  New  England  farmers  are 
capable  of  putting  into  exercise,  they  need  be  un- 
der no  doubtful  apprehensions  of  producing  an  over 
supply  of  wood.  There  is  a  natural  propensity  in 
forest  lands  to  exhaust  themselves  of  the  chemical 
principles  which  produce  any  one  variety  of  forest 
trees  ;  when  that  is  the  case,  numerous  saplings  or 
some  other  variety  will  show  themselves,  previous- 
ly to  removing  the  former  growth,  which  is  a  sure 
indication  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  rotation  to  suc- 
ceed, and  that  the  old  varietv  does  not  find  in  the 


earth  the  necessary  constituent  ingredients  to  pro- 
duce another  crop  of  the  same  variety. 

Where  land  has  a  long  time  been  covered  with 
the  different  varieties  of  trees  that  shed  their  leaves 
in  the  fall,  a  plenty  of  evergreens  will  spring  up  for 
another  crop  which  require  different  constituent  in- 
gredients. While  the  properties  in  the  earth  which 
favor  the  production  of  hard  wood  are  being  ex- 
hausted, the  properties  which  are  requii'ed  for  the 
formation  of  the  softer  woods  lay  dormant  in  the 
earth,  increasing  yearly  and  making  ready  to  sup- 
ply a  substitute  for  the  former  growth  by  a  forest 
of  evergreens. 

To  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  seems  to  have 
been  an  injunction  more  readily  obeyed  than  almost 
any  other  command ;  we  see  it  conformed  to  with- 
out apparent  reluctance  from  the  highest  grade  of 
animals  down  to  the  most  troublesome  weed  which 
infests  our  fields.  The  tendency  to  restoration  or 
natural  effort  to  recovery,  we  see  throughout  the 
physical  world ;  no  sooner  do  we  lay  our  forests 
low,  than  do  others  spring  up  to  take  their  places ; 
exhausted  plains  which  have  been  worn  to  sterility 
are  governed  by  the  same  law,  and  by  "atmospher- 
ic infiuences"  tend  to  restoration.  If  I  have  perpe- 
trated ^a  repetition  or  a  contradiction  in  this  com- 
munication to  any  thing  I  had  formerly  written,  I 
think  1  must  be  excusable  on  the  ground  that  I 
have  heard  reputed  good  sermonizers  culpable  of 
the  same  inconsistencies.  New  readers,  young  and 
old,  of  agricultural  papers,  are  annually  increasing, 
and  every  one  has  got  to  study  for  himself;  the 
knowledge  of  the  experience  passes  away  with 
them ;  knowledge,  as  an  inheritance,  cannot  be 
transmitted  to  an  heir  or  a  friend  by  a  will  or  a 
deed,  and  therefore  every  one  in  quest  of  it  has  to 
struggle  through  the  same  course  of  investigation 
to  obtain  it  that  his  predecessors  did.  If  the  accn- 
mulated  knowledge  of  the  father  could  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  son  by  heirship,  without  study,  the 
son,  commencing  with  the  father's  experience,  might 
continue  the  chain  of  progression  till  his  measure 
was  full  or  to  perfection,  and  a  large  amount  of  the 
labor  of  life,  apparently,  might  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  for  wise  ends  our  Creator  did  not  see  fit  to  en- 
dow us  with  such  a  gift.  Silas  Brown. 

JFUmington,  January,  1857. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  took  place 
at  the  Rooms  of  the  Board  in  the  State  House,  Jan. 
G,  1857. 

We  are  happy  to  find  some  notice,  though  it  be 
but  a  brief  one,  of  their  deliberations.  The  inquiry 
is  constant  and  earnest,  "What  is  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture doing  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  its  stated 
meetings?  Where  is  its  Journal,  or  outline  of  op- 
erations, and  what  benefits  does  it  intend  to  confer 
upon  the  great  interest  of  the  State  for  the  advan- 
tages of  its  position  ?"  We  cannot  reply.  We 
only  know  that  the  Board  is  composed  of  men  of 
practical  ability,  men  willing  to  labor  and  give  their 
time,  talents,  and  substance,  for  the  opportunity  of 
attemjiting  something  to  elevate  the  noble  occupa- 
tion of  farming  to  its  true  standard. 

When  they  have  produced  a  result,  the  people 
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are  anxious  to  know  what  it  is.  If  a  failure,  it  may 
be  none  the  less  valuable  for  that ;  it  will  prevent 
thousands  who  cannot  afford  to  lose  from  striking 
on  the  same  rock.  If  successful,  the  profits  of  the 
farmer  are  not  yet  so  affluent  as  to  prevent  him 
from  profiting  by  their  wisdom. 

The  annual  volume  of  Transactions,  —  though 
ever  so  judicious  and  full — is  not  enough.  At  best 
it  will  only  reach  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  and  then 
not  those  who  actually  need  it  the  most.  When 
compiled  and  issued,  it  is  a  book  for  the  library  and 
reference,  and  a  credit  to  the  county  societies  and 
State.  But  it  is  not  a  "hand  book,"  for  the  kitch- 
en or  sitting-room  fire-side.  There  is  too  much  of 
it  at  once.  The  masses  need  the  nutriment  more 
frequently  and  in  smaller  quantities.  At  least,  let 
us  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  discussed  at 
the  quarterly  meetings,  and  the  opinions  there 
drawn  out  on  matters  of  importance.  Below  is  a 
report  of  the  meeting  referred  to  above  : — 

There  were  present  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
His  Hon.  Lt.  Gov.  Benchley,  President  Hitchcock, 
of  Amherst,  Messrs.  Chandler,  Lewis,  and  Bartlett, 
of  Middlesex  county,  B,  V.  French,  of  NorfollL  coun- 
ty. Tower,  of  Berkshire,  Brooks,  Felton  and  Park- 
hurst,  of  Worcester  county,  Field,  of  Franklin  coun- 
ty, Hubbard  and  Sweetser,  of  Hampshire. 

In  the  absence  of  His  Excellency  Gov.  Gardner, 
who  is  ex-officio  the  President  of  the  Board,  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  requested  to  preside. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  business,  Mr.  Wilder 
offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
jnously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Board  con- 
template with  deep  and  unmingled  sorrow,  the 
death  of  their  fellow-associate,  the  Hon.  Seth 
Sprague,  of  Plymouth  County. 

Resolved,  That  we  remember  with  satisfaction, 
the  lively  interest  which  Mr.  Sprague  ever  manifes- 
ted in  the  welfare  of  this  Board,  and  the  cause  of 
Agriculture  in  this  State,  and  especially  that  benev- 
olence, courtesy  and  kindness  of  heart  which  had 
gained  him  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

Resolved,  That  we  sympathize  most  deeply  with 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  in  their  affliction,  but 
while  n'e  mingle  our  tears  with  theirs,  we  rejoice  in 
the  belief  that  he  has  passed  to  a  higher  and  more 
glorious  state  of  existence  and  happiness. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on 
the  Records  of  this  Board,  and  that  a  copy  be  tranS' 
mitte'i  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  also  pub- 
lish?d  in  the  papers  of  the  day. 

The  subject  of  the  State  Farm  next  came  up,  and 
Mr.  Brooks,  of  Worcester  County,  spoke  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  procuring  more  land  in  order  to  afford 
grass  and  hay  for  the  cows  necessary  to  be  kept  on 
the  farm  to  supply  the  bo)  s  with  milk.  The  Smith 
farm,  which  will  furnish  the  required  land,  can  now 
be  bought  cheap,  and  it  will  furnish  a  farm-house 
which  is  needed. 

Mr.  Frexcii,  of  Norfolk  County,  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  more  land  was  necessary  for  the  pur 
])ose  specified,  and  also  to  furnish  additional  em 
ployment  for  the  boys. 

Mr.  liEWis,  of  Middlesex  County,  thought  the 
ir.easnre   could  be  »ot  before  The   [/  "isluturo  now 


with  better  chances  of  success  than  when  it  was 
tried  two  years  ago.  Then  there  was  no  member 
of  the  Board  in  the  House  co  place  it  in  the  rig^.t 
light,  and  we  shall  not  have  the  opposition  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Reform  School,  5  s  be- 
fore. 

Other  members  of  the  Board  discussed  che  mat- 
ter, expressing  their  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
the  proposed  addition,  and  of  the  expediency  cf 
making  the  purchase  now  while  the  land  can  be 
procured  at  a  cheap  rate.  Messrs.  Tower,  of  Berk- 
shire, Hubbard,  of  Hampshire,  Lt.  Gov.  Benchley 
and  the  President  participated  in  the  discussion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lewis  it  was 

Voted,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  apply 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  usual  annual  appropria- 
tion. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  3  r.  M. 

AFTERNOO^f   SESSION. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  resolve  was  passed  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  the  furnishing  of  the  State  Cabinet  room. 

The  Board  then  entered  into  a  very  interesting 
discussion  upon  the  suliject  of  the  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane,  which  has  of  late  attracted  so  much  attention 
among  agriculturists.  Samples  of  the  seed  were 
present,  and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
Board.  President  Wilder  read  from  the  Patent 
Office  Reports,  showing  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  also  gave  oth- 
er instances  of  a  similiar  character.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  revolutionize  the  sugar 
interest.  He  thought  it  could  be  grown  as  well  as 
the  broom  corn.  He  thought  it  advi  able  to  sug- 
gest a  trial  of  it  by  our  Agricultural  Societies.  No 
experiment  yet  tried  with  it  has  been  known  to  fail. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Worcester,  expressed  his  doubts 
whether  it  would  be  more  profitable  than  Indian 
corn.  He  was  opposed  to  recommending  it  until 
it  had  been  tested  by  himself. 

President  Hitchcock  suggested  that  the  Board 
should  recommend  County  Societies  to  offer  premi- 
ums to  test  it. 

Mr.  FRE^XII  sustained  this  suggestion — though 
he  was  not  entirely  convinced  that  it  would  be  cul- 
tivated successfully  here.  Still  he  would  have  it 
tested. 

]\Ir.  Lewis  was  satisfied  from  what  he  had  seen 
grown  that  this  was  a  most  valuable  plant,  and  he 
was  much  in  favor  of  having  the  Board  recommend 
its  trial. 

The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  embodied 
into  a  resolution,  and  was  passed. 

The  Board  then  at  5  p.  M.  adjourned. — Journal. 


Franklin  County. — We  have  the  address  de- 
livered at  the  annual  meeting  last  fall,  of  the  Frank- 
lin Agricultural  Society,  by  Charles  L.  Flint, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  operations  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  as  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  State  farm  at  Westboro',  and  with  the  du- 
ties and  labors  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 


EF^Bellona  Arsenal,  14  miles  above  Itichmond, 
the  property  of  the  UnitEci  States,  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion fur  $2,G50.  It  cost  the  Government  $175,000. 
It  was  abandoned  for  unhealthincss. 
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MURIATE  OF  LIME. 

We  have  received  to-day  three  communications 
on  this  subject,  each  speaking  in  terms  of  commen- 
dation of  this  article  as  a  fertilizer.  The  number 
of  communications,  on  various  topics,  now  waiting 
for  a  place,  prevents  us  from  giving  them  in  full. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Wheeler,  of  Grafton,  says  : — 

"I  consider  the  experiments  made  with  this  fer- 
tilizer quite  successful  and  satisfactory  as  far  as 
they  go  ;  they  are  by  no  means  complete.  Anoth- 
er season  will  prove  more  conclusively  whether 
it  is  a  good  investment  to  purchase  the  muriate  of 
lime.  Till  then  I  shall  continue  to  use  it.  I  send 
enclosed  samples  of  oats  grown  with  and  without 
the  muriate,  and  one  of  spring  wheat  with  it." 

The  oats  stimulated  by  the  muriate  showed  to 
great  advantage  over  the  others.  Mr.  B.,  of  Mel- 
rose, says : — "I  have  no  doubt,  if  Mr,  Lothrop 
should  procure  a  larger  quantity  of  the  lime  and 
use  it  more  extensively, he  would  find  the  same  re- 
sults that  thousands  of  others  have,  that  it  is  the 
best  and  deepest  manure  that  can  be  procured." 

A  Maiden  gentleman,  "H.  M.,"  thinks  "that 
Gould's  muriate  of  lime  is  as  near  what  it  claims  to 
be,  as  any  article  of  fertilizing  properties  which  has 
been  introduced  to  the  public,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Myself  and  neighbors  are  intending  to 
use  it  quite  extensively  during  the  coming  season." 

These  communications  speak  of  experiments,  &c., 
but  the  quotations  we  have  made  give  the  opinions 
of  the  writers  as  to    he  merits  of  the  fertilizer. 


WHAT  A  MAH  COSTS-VALUE  OF  ED- 
UCATION. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Hunt's  Merchants'  Mag- 
azine, there  is  an  interesting  calculation  on  the 
subject  of  raising  and  educating  men.  It  presents 
a  new  and  striking  argument  in  favor  of  education. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  any  neces- 
sity for  using  such  an  argument ;  but  as  there  are 
in  the  world  a  great  many  men  who  measure  all 
things — even  their  professed  religion — by  the  "al- 
mighty dollar,"  the  article  will  do  good.  Aside 
from  that,  it  is  one  of  interest — from  its  calculation 
— and  will  be  read  with  pleasure.  We  have  only 
room  for  a  brief  extract,  which  goes  to  show  how 
much  a  man  costs — what  he  is  worth — w-hat  is  his 
real  money  or  commercial  value — and  what  per 
centage  an  education,  if  given  him,  pays  on  the 
original  investment.     Mr.  Hunt  says  : 

"The  average  cost,  with  interest,  of  raising  any 
person  to  the  age  of  21,  Mill  equal  $1,000.  "This 
is  invested — what  is  the  investment  worth?  It  will 
cost  $100  a  year  to  support  him.  To  this  add  a 
mind,  and  in  what  an  extraordinary  ratio  has  the 
person's  value  been  raised !  He  can  novv-  earn,  suji- 
pose  $300  a  year — that  equals  $400  above  the  val- 
ue of  the  idiot,  which  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  cred- 
it of  mind. 

"Now,  add  education,  perfecting  him  from  birth 
to  maturity,  and  what  can  he  earn  ?  Is  $1,000  a 
year  too  much  to  allow  ?  That  is  $600  more  than 
the  uneducated  man   is  allowed  ;  and  how  hi"li)v 


must  we  rate  the  expense  of  education  ?  It  could 
not  average  $700,  which  therefore  yields  100  per 
cent.  People  usually  count  the  cost  of  growth 
and  sustenance  of  the  body  as  part  of  the  expense 
of  education ;  but  this  should  never  be  done  ;  a 
clean  distinction  should  always  be  made  between 
the  expenses  to  be  charged  to  the  body  and  those 
to  be  charged  to  the  mind;  and  as  clear  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  in  case  of  the  credits,  for  at 
once  some  very  practical  truths  would  be  at  once 
exhibited.  Perhaps  the  following  table  will  pre- 
sent the  truth  in  a  consj)icuous  manner  : 

Body  costs  up  to  21  years $1,000 

Miuii  costs  up  to  21  years 1,COO 

Education  up  to  21  years 700 

Body  costs  !>.fter  that  (ptr  year) 100 

Mind  gains  after  that  (per  year) 800 

Education  gains  after  that  (per  year) 1,000 

"It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  the  uneducated 
man  is  more  valuable  in  middle  age  than  in  ad- 
vanced years ;  but  the  educated  man  grows  more 
valuable  as  years  increase,  so  that  if  he  begin  life 
with  a  sum  representing  the  interest  of  $10,000, 
he  will  find  his  hicome  to  double  quite  as  soon  as 
if  his  capital  were  in  gold. 

"These  figures  are  not  fanciful;  they  are,  of 
course,  a  certainty  given  for  an  uncertainty,  and 
merely  for  illustration :  they  may  be  exchanged 
for  any  other  to  please  any  caviller  :  but  any  fair 
test  of  the  truth  \vill  prove  that  education  will  pay 
more  than  100  per  cent,  upon  its  cost. 

"It  would  appear,  then,  that  any  man  who 
would  reckon  up  his  investments,  must,  to  what  he 
has  in  lands,  cattle,  implements,  &c.,  add  at  least 
$1,000  for  every  mature  child  he  has  raised  ;  and 
if  he  has  added  to  the  child  a  good  education,  he 
has  changed  this  otherwise  unprofital)le  investment 
into  a  fortune  of  not  less  than  $10,000.  Now,  every 
principle  of  commercial  economy  would  dictate  that 
we  should  add  a  little  investment  if  v.e  can  there- 
by save  the  whole,  and  much  more  readily  should 
we  do  it  if  we  can  turn  the  whole  into  the  most 
profitable  of  all  investments.  And  what  invest- 
ment is  there  which  will  pay  as  will  brain,  mind, 
and  education  combined  ?" 


I^or  the  New  Eiigland  Farmer. 

THE  WHITE  BELLIED  SWALLOW. 

In  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  Nov.,  Mr.  S.  L.  White 
says,  "A  pair  of  swallows  with  white  breasts,  and 
black  shining  backs,  built  their  nest  in  the  dead 
limb  of  a  tree  near  his  house,  and  asks  to  what  class 
of  swallows  these  birds  belong.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly the  white  bellied  kyiSillow  {Hinmdo  viridis  i) 
they  are  the  first  of  the  swallow  tribe  to  make  their 
appearance  spring;  after  their  arrival  they  repair 
to  the  box  put  up  for  the  martin,  wren,  or  blue  bird, 
sometimes  to  a  hole  in  the  coving  of  an  old  building, 
or  to  a  hollow  tree,  usually  preferring  that  box  or 
cavity  the  bottom  of  which  is  level  with  its  entrance  : 
their  nest  consists  of  grass,  and  lined  with  feathers. 
The  female  lays  4  or  5,  and  sometimes  6  eggs, 
which  are  pure  white.  They  are  exceedingly  quar- 
relsome, two  pairs  are  seldom  known  to  breed  in 
the  same  box.  This  species  of  the  swallow  is  o|  in- 
ches in  length,  and  twelve  inches  in  extent;  whole 
upper  parts  a  glossy  greenish  blue  ;  bill  and  eye  jet 
black,  wings  dull  greenish  black,  tail  slightly  forked, 
the  two  exterior  feathers  being  about  a  ^  of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  tvo  middle  ores,  and  of  the  sam.e 
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color  as  the  wings ;  whole  lower  parts  pure  white, 
legs  short,  feet  large,  claws  strong  and  sharp.  In 
every  respect  the  female  resembles  the  male  except 
that  her  plumage  is  less  brilliant.  A.  F. 

Danversport,  1857. 


Substitute  for  Leather. — A  -writer  in  the 
Scientific  American  suggests  that  some  preparatiou 
of  hemp,  made  up  like  paj^ier  mache,  might  be 
made  effectual  as  a  substitute  for  sole  leather ;  a 
cement  of  India  rubber,  mixed  with  other  adhesive 
substances,  may  be  employed  to  unite  the  fibres  to- 
gether. Sole  leather  is  fibrous,  as  can  be  witnessed 
by  tearing  a  piece  of  it  lengthwise.  Its  appearance, 
■when  thus  riven,  is  like  that  of  oakum  felted. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


BOYS  WHO  WISH  TO  BE  MEN. 

Bad  habits  appear,  sometimes,  to  be  more  easily 
formed  than  good  ones,  and  that  man  is  a  "bundle 
of  habits"  seems  to  admit  of  little  doubt.  How  of- 
ten we  see  boys,  who  are  naturally  straight  and 
well-formed,  sitting  curled  up  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cramp  the  lungs,  the  heart,  liver  and  stomach, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  health.  Boys  do  not  think  how 
much  evil  they  are  doing  to  their  health  and  con- 
stitutions by  thus  sitting.  It  will  not  only  make 
them  round-shouldered,  ill-formed  and  awkward  in 
appearance,  but  undermine  health  and  shorten  life. 

Writing-desks  at  school  are  often  too  low,  which 
compels  ihe  pupil  to  bend  to  his  work.  Care  should 
be  taken  by  teachers  and  parents  that  the  height 
of  the  desks  be  properly  graduated  to  the  size  of 
pupils.  Carelessness  on  this  subject,  quite  as  fre- 
quently as  ignorance  of  its  evil  tendency,  induces 
the  parties  interested  to  neglect  this  matter. 

We  call  attention  to  this  subject,  now  that  the 
•winter  schools  are  about  commencing,  with  a  view 
to  save  not  a  few  rapidly-growing  boys,  whose  plas- 
tic bodies  are  so  easily  deformed  by  sitting  crooked, 
at  school  and  elsewhere. 

Many  children  are  allowed  to  sit  on  broad  sofas, 
or  deep  chairs,  which  induces  them  to  sit  crooked, 
because  they  have  nothing  to  support  their  shoul- 
ders without  leaning  far  back,  resting  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  thus  bending  their  backs.  Every 
family  should  have  chairs  adapted  to  the  size  of 
each  person.  Only  think  of  having  a  chair  for  a 
man  with  a  seat  a  yard  or  more  deep,  and  so  high 
that  he  could  not  touch  his  feet  to  the  floor,  or  get 
into  it  without  climbing  up !  But  we  have  just 
such  chairs  and  sofas  for  children  and  small  young 
folks,  who  are  rapidly  growing  and  easily  deformed. 
We  would  say  to  parents,  provide  your  little  folks 
with  proper  seats,  and  drive  them  out  of  big  rock- 
ing-chairs and  sofas  every  time  they  attempt  to  oc- 
cupy them. 

But  boys,  and  girls  too,  when  their  seats  are  right, 
are  apt  to  fit  crooked,  to  the  lasting  detriment  of 
their  health  and  symmetry  of  their  forms. 

Boys  !  you  who  wish  to  be  MEN — healthy,  useful, 
and  happy — and  would  therefore  avoid  these  evils, 
reform  at  once  all  habits  of  erroneous  postures ;  for 
remember,  the  evils  will  fall  on  yourselves,  and  be 
felt  most  keenly  after  the  mischief  shall  have  been 
done,  and  it  is  too  late  to  apply  the  remedy. — Phre 
nalogical  Journal. 
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DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

To  take  Stains  out  of  Linen. — Stains  caused 
by  acids  can  be  removed  by  wetting  the  part  and 
laying  on  it  some  salt  of  wormwood ;  then  rub  with- 
out diluting  it  with  more  water.  Or,  tie  up  in  the 
stained  part  some  pearlash,  then  scrape  some  soap 
into  cold  soft  water  to  make  a  lather,  and  boil  the 
linen  till  the  stain  disappears. 

Recent  stains  of  fruit  may  be  removed  by  hold- 
ing the  linen  tightly  stretched  over  a  tub  and  pour- 
ing hot  water  over  the  part.  This  may  be  done  be- 
fore any  soap  has  been  applied  to  it.  As  soon  as 
the  stain  is  made  on  table  linen,  &c.,  rub  on  it  com- 
mon table  salt,  before  it  has  had  time  to  dry.  The 
salt  will  keep  it  damp  till  the  cloth  is  washed,  when 
the  stain  will  disappear ;  or,  wash  the  stain  light- 
ly when  the  cloth  is  removed. 

To  TAKE  Wrinkles  out  of  Silk  Scarfs. — The 
way  to  take  wrinkles  out  of  silk  scarfs  and  hand- 
kerchiefs is  to  moisten  the  surface  evenly  with  a 
sponge  and  some  weak  glue,  and  then  pin  the  silk 
with  some  toilet  pins  around  the  selvedges,  on  a 
mattress  or  feather  bed,  taking  pains  to  draw  out 
the  silk  as  tight  as  possible  ;  when  dry,  all  the  wrin- 
kles have  disappeared.  It  is  a  nice  matter  to  dress 
light  colored  silk,  and  few  should  try  it.  Some  silk 
articles  should  be  moistened  with  weak  glue  or  gum 
water,  and  the  wrinkles  ironed  out  by  a  hot  flat-iron 
on  the  wrong  side. 


Ripe  Bread. — Bread  made  of  wheat  flour,  when 
taken  out  of  the  oven,  is  imprepared  for  the  stom- 
ach. It  should  go  through  a  change,  or  ripen  be- 
fore it  is  eaten.  Young  persons,  or  persons  in  the 
enjoyment  of  vigorous  health,  may  eat  bread  im- 
mediately after  being  baked,  without  any  sensible 
injury  from  it ;  but  weakly  and  aged  persons  can- 
not ;  and  none  can  eat  such,  without  doing  harm 
to  their  digestive  organs.  Bread  after  being  baked 
goes  through  a  change  similar  to  the  change  in  new- 
ly brewed  beer,  or  newly  churned  buttermilk,  nei- 
ther being  healthy  until  after  the  change.  During 
the  change  in  bread,  it  sends  off  a  large  portion  of 
caihon,  or  unhealthy  gas,  and  imbibes  a  large  por- 
tion of  oxygen,  or  healthy  gas.  Bread  has,  accor- 
ding to  the  computation  of  physicians,  one-fifth 
more  nutriment  when  ripe,  than  when  just  out_  of 
the  oven.  It  not  only  has  more  nutriment,  but  im- 
parts a  much  greater  degree  of  cheerfulness.  He 
that  eats  old  ri])e  bread  will  have  a  much  greater 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  than  he  would  were  he  to  eat 
unripe  bread.  Bread,  as  before  observed,  discharg- 
es carbon  and  imbibes  oxygen.  One  thing,  in  con- 
nection with  this  fact,  should  be  particularly  no- 
ticed by  all  housewives :  it  is  to  let  the  bread  ripen 
where  it  can  inhale  the  oxygen  in  a  pure  state. 
Bread  will  always  taste  of  the  air  that  surrounds  it 
while  ripening ;  hence  it  should  be  placed  where  the 
air  is  pure.  It  sh(>uld  never  ripen  in  a  cellar,  nor 
in  a  bedroom. 


^r  The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
Haven  have  presented  a  salver  and  six  pieces  of 
richly  embossed  silver  plate  to  Hon.  J.  F.  Babcock, 
editor  of  the  Falladium,  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  common  schools. 
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MASCK-MOEAL  EFFECTS  05*  OUR 
CLIMATE. 

<'And  now  men  see  tiot  the  bright  light  which  is  in  the  clouds, 

but  the  wind  passeth  by  and  cleanseth  them. 
"Fair  wcathercomeUi  out  of  the  North." 

Job.  XXXVII.,  21-22. 

^  I*?  ARCH  is   the   mos' 
^f/i^    remarkable  2)ortion 
f^\  I  of  the  year  for  those 
>4  vicissitudes   of    the 
^i  weather  that  distin- 
guish our  American 
,  climate.  These  sud- 
,  den     changes     are 
injurious    to    the 
health   of    delicate 
.persons    and  inva- 
|lids,  and    are    the 
subject  of  frequent 
.  and  common  lamen- 
'  tations.     They  con- 
stitute  one  of  the 
prominent  evils  of  our  own 
climate,    and    cause,    un- 
doubtedly, a  portion  of  the  dis- 
eases that  prevail  among  our 
^  -  people.     But  we  are  not  disposed 

to  joni  with  those  who  condemn 
the  American  climate  as  one  of  the  worst  on  the 
earth ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  it  is  attended 
with  many  very  great  advantages.  Let  us  con- 
sider in  the  first  place  its  effects  on  the  health 
and  character  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  are  apparently  less  robust  than  the 
Europeans,  to  whom  they  are  allied.  They  have 
lees  fulness  of  the  muscular  £;ystem ;  less  appa- 
rent breadth  of  chest,  and  fewer  of  the  common 
marks  ofv  strength  and  hardihood  than  their  rela- 
tions on  the.  other  skle  of  the  water.  But  notwith- 
standing these  diiTerences  in  there  physical  devel- 
opment, the  Americans  seem  to  be  not  at  all  infe- 
rior to  the  Europeans  in  the  accomplishment  of  la- 
bor, mnking  amends  for  their  deficiency  of  solid 


muscular  strength,  by  their  superior  activity.  The 
superior  activity  and  the  energy  which  usually  ac- 
companies it,  are  undoubtedly  attributable  to  some 
peculiar  quality  of  our  climate,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  physical  causes  of  muscular  inferiority  often 
produce  a  balancing  superiority  of  nervous  energj-. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  speaks  of  the  changeable 
English  climate,  which  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  New  England  in  this  respect,  as  having  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 
He  says,  "Of  all  the  climates  of  Europe,  Enghnd 
seems  to  me  most  fitted  for  the  activity  of  the  mind, 
and  the  least  suited  to  rejvose.  The  alternations 
of  a  climate  so  various  and  rapid,  continually  awake 
new  sensations ;  and  the  changes  on  the  sky  from 
dryness  to  moisture,  from  the  blue  etherial  to  clou- 
dy dimness  and  fogs,  seem  to  keep  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  a  constant  state  of  disturbance.  For  the 
mild  climate  of  Nice,  Naples  and  Sicily,  where  even 
in  winter  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the 
sunshine  in  the  open  air,  beneath  palm  trees,  or 
amidst  evergreen  groves  of  orange  trees,  covered 
with  odorous  fruit  and  sweet  scented  leaves,  mere 
existence  is  a  pleasure ;  and  even  the  pains  of  dis- 
ease are  sometimes  forgotten,  amidst  the  balmy  in- 
fluence of  nature,  as  a  series  of  agreeable  and  unin- 
terrupted sensations  invite  to  repose  and  oblivion. 
But  in  the  changeable  and  tumultuous  atmosphere 
of  England,  to  be  tranquil  is  a  labor,  and  employ- 
ment is  necessary  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  ennui. 
The  English,  as  a  nation,  are  pre-eminently  active, 
and  the  natives  of  no  other  country  follow  their  ob- 
jects with  so  much  force,  fire  and  constancy." 

Sir  Humphrey  Da\%  had  he  known  the  Ameri- 
cans, would  have  made  them  an  exception  to  his 
remark,  as  they  seem  to  excel  even  the  English  in 
activity,  as  our  climate  exceeds  that  of  England  in 
its  sudden  vicissitudes. 

Thus  we  see  that  Providence  has  afforded  us  a 
benevolent  compensation  for  the  evils  that  attend 
our  climate,  and  has  in  all  ages  given  to  northern 
nations,  both  a  physical  and  intellectual  superiority 
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over  the  inhabitants  of  the  luxurious  climates  of  the 
south.  "The  temperature  of  warm  climates,"  says 
Chardix,  an  old  French  traveller,  "enervates  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  dissipates  that  fire 
which  the  imagination  requires  for  invention.  In 
such  climates  men  are  incapable  of  the  long  studies 
and  intense  application,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  first-rate  works  in  the  liberal  and  me- 
chanic arts.  Voltaire  thinks  that  "climate  has 
some  influence,  government  a  hundred  times  more ; 
religion  and  government  combined,  more  still."  He 
says  further — "Perhaps  the  Americans  will  at  some 
future  period  cross  the  sea,  to  instruct  Europeans 
in  the  arts." 

We  go  farther — believing  that  climate  has  a  re- 
markable influence  both  upon  government  and  reli- 
gion. It  is  certain  that  many  of  our  artizans  are 
now  working  and  teaching  in  the  Old  World  ! 

"It.  is  in  lofty  mountains  that  liberty  has  chosen 
her  asylum ;  it  was  from  the  North  issued  forth 
the  haughty  conquerors  of  the  world.  In  the  south- 
ern plains  of  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  reign  despotism, 
slavery,  and  all  the  political  and  moral  vices,  conse- 
quent upon  the  loss  of  freedom."  But  these  general 
remarks  are  by  no  means  universal  in  their  appli- 
cation ;  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  founded  are 
just  sufficient  to  show,  that  while  the  balance  of 
comfort  and  indolent  ease  may  be  on  the  side  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  southern  clime,  the  balance  of 
energy,  courage,  and  independence  is  on  the  side 
of  the  inhabitants  of  colder  regions.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  prove  that  all  the  advantages  are  on 
one  side,  but  that  the  most  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal power,  and  the  greatest  wealth,  exist  with  north- 
em  nations  and  the  inhabitants  of  rugged  climes. 

How  many  of  the  numerous  inventions,  which 
liave  been  made  by  Americans  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
are  attributable  to  our  climate !  Its  extreme  in- 
stability and  variety  suggest  contrivances  both  for 
keeping  ourselves  warm  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer.  The  cold  of  our  winters  has  given  origin 
to  innumei'able  patterns  for  stoves  and  furnaces  for 
warming  our  houses  ;  the  intense  heat  of  our  sum- 
mers has  been  the  occasion  of  the  inventions  for  the 
ventilation  of  our  rooms,  of  refrigerators  for  pre- 
serving our  food  ;  and  a  necessity  thus  created  at 
home,  by  intimating  the  existence  of  similar  wants 
abroad,  has  put  the  ice-trade  into  operation,  and 
giving  origin  to  a  new  and  profitable  branch  of  com- 
merce. All  these  are  benefits  arising  out  of  what 
we  choose  to  call  the  defects  of  our  climate. 

But  let  us  look  on  the  other  sidi  of  the  picture, 
and  we  shall  find  that  our  New  England  climate  is, 
in  many  important  respects,  very  delightful.  What 
other  wind  is  so  invigorating  as  our  clear  north- 
west wind,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ?  Even  in  mid- 
summer, whenever  this  wind  prevails,  the  heat  is 
tsever  oppressive.  It  is  to  this  wind  that  we  may 
;it:ribute  the  most  of  those  energetic  traits  of  charac- 


ter which  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  chmate. 
We  will  admit  that  it  is  not  always  a  comfortable 
wind.  It  never  invites  to  repose  ;  it  is  a  constant 
spur  to  the  indolent  man;  it  allows  no  lagging 
and  slumbering ;  it  is  a  never-failing  stimulant  to 
action ;  and  as  it  prevails  during  the  year  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  any  other  wind,  it  may  be  said, 
more  than  any  other,  to  give  character  to  our  cli- 
mate. 

It  is  at  the  present  time  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  spring,  that  the  disagreeable  qualities  of  our 
climate  are  the  most  prevalent.  Fortunately,  there- 
fore, that  sort  of  weather  which  is  most  likely  to 
create  disquiet  and  dissatisfaction,  comes  at  a  sea- 
son when  hope  animates  every  heart,  and  enables 
us  to  bear  present  evils  with  patience,  by  affording 
assurance  of  the  pleasing  change  v/hich  is  soon  to 
come.  In  spring  the  north-east  is  the  prevailing 
wind,  which,  though  not  so  sharp  as  that  from  the 
north-west,  is  the  most  chilly  and  uncomfortable 
which  the  inhabitant  of  New  England  is  obliged  to 
encounter.  But  if  we  look  into  the  benefits  that 
are  derived  from  the  wind  to  vegetation,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  beneficent  provi- 
sions of  the  Creator,  for  the  purpose  of  delaying 
vegetation,  at  a  time  when  a  state  of  premature  for- 
wardness would  expose  it  to  injury  from  the  frosts 
which  are  liable  to  occur  during  all  the  months  of 
spring.  The  intense  beams  of  the  sun  during  the 
long  days  of  May  vv'ould  create  an  excessive  and 
injurious  amount  of  heat,  were  it  not  tempered  by 
those  chilly  breezes  from  the  ocean.  In  accordance 
with  the  operations  of  this  influence,  we  find  that 
on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  the  crops  are  not  so 
forward  as  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State, 
and  not  so  frequently  injured  by  late  frosts. 

Our  summer  is  attended  with  many  days  which 
are  excessively  hot ;  but  this  weather  does  not  con- 
tinue long  enough  to  subdue,  tending  only  to  re- 
lease the  energy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  compares 
favorably  with  the  summer  of  any  other  climate. 
It  is  not  so  equal  and  temperate  as  that  of  Great 
Britain ;  neither  is  it  so  uninterruptedly  sultry  and 
languid  as  the  summer  of  the  South. 

The  New  England  summer  is  a  season  of  unri- 
valled brilliancy,  and  in  comparison  with  the  same 
season  in  Europe,  it  produces  a  more  rapid  vegeta- 
tion. This  peculiarity  is  evidently  the  cause  of  the 
shorter  period  during  which  the  American  trees 
continue  in  foliage,  compared  with  those  of  Europe. 
European  trees  put  out  their  leaves  on  an  average 
a  whole  week  earlier  in  spring,  and  hold  them  on 
an  average  a  week  or  ten  days  longer  in  the  au- 
tumn. From  this  circumstance,  we  may  infer  that 
a  fortnight  more  of  time  is  required  in  Europe 
than  in  America  to  accomplish  the  same  amount 
of  vegetable  growth.  The  foreign  trees  have  ac- 
quired a  habit  that  does  not  yield  to  the  quickening 
influence  of  our  climate.     But  this  quickening  in- 
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fluence  is  very  apparent  in  the  growth  of  all  annua! 
plants.  The  seed  of  all  annuals,  indigenous  or  ex- 
otic, after  it  has  come  up,  advances  more  rapidly  to 
maturity  than  in  Europe,  especially  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  fact  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  an- 
nual flowers  of  our  gardens. 

But  the  glory  of  our  New  England  climate  is  the 
autumn ;  and  this  season,  over  all  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  is  unrivalled,  and  beautiful  enough  to 
compensate  for  all  the  defects  of  the  other  seasons. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  in  this  essay,  to  describe  the 
appearances  of  nature,  but  rather  of  the  influence 
of  our  climate  on  the  character  of  our  people. 
Thomas  Hood's  description  of  an  English  Novem- 
ber could  never  be  applied  to  that  of  America.  Our 
brilliant  autumns,  with  their  bracing  winds  and 
clear  skies,  must  necessarily  ])roduce  an  invigora- 
ting influence  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  we  see 
this  effect  in  the  general  activity  that  prevails  in  the 
community.  There  is  no  other  season  when  so  much 
labor,  both  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  is  accom- 
plished. Men  av7ake  out  of  the  languor  of  summer, 
and  commence  with  renewed  energy  all  the  enter- 
prises of  the  time. 

To  conclude,  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  are 
constantly  finding  fault  with  our  New  England  cli- 
mate. We  grant  it  is  a  bad  climate  for  invalids — 
one  must  preserve  the  health  of  his  body,  by  tem- 
perance and  invigorating  exercise,  to  be  able  to  en- 
joy our  weather.  But  if  he  be  well,  he  Vtould  be 
unable  to  find  any  other  climate  in  which  it  is  more 
easy  to  preserve  his  health,  or  which  affords  him 
more  of  those  blessings  that  proceed  directly  or  in- 
directly from  climatic  influences. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SMALL  FAIIMS  vs.  LAE(JE  FAEMS. 

Much  is  said  in  praise  of  small  farms,  and  much 
is  said  against  large  farms.  Agricultural  writers 
seem  to  vie  M'ith  each  other  in  praise  of  the  one, 
and  denouncing  the  other.  I  wish  those  writers 
would  tell  us  what  a  small  farm  is,  whether  10,  20, 
30,  50,  or  100  acres. 

It  looks  very  nice  on  paper,  to  talk  about  a  snug 
little  cottage,  a  nice  little  garden,  and  a  little  farm, 
one  or  two  cows  and  a  horse,  and  no  trouble  of 
hired  help.  In  practice  it  is  a  very  different  thing. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  first  contented  man  who 
had  to  farm  for  a  living  in  that  situation ;  the  first 
one  that  did  not  want  a  little  more  land. 

If  a  man  is  going  to  gardening,  and  lives  near  a 
market,  5  or  10  acres  will  do, — but  if  a  man  is  go- 
ing to  farming,  let  him  have  a  farm  from  100  to 
500  acres,  one  that  he  does  not  have  to  sell  off  his 
stock  in  a  dry  year,  or  buy  the  corn  for  his  own 
bread.  That  is  the  case  back  in  the  country  fre- 
(pjently  with  the  small  farmers.  I  will  give  you 
some  of  the  inconveniences  of  small  farming,  as  I 
have  been  there,  and  know  them  well. 

You  cannot  keep  a  team,  but  must  be  dependent 
ou  your  neighbors  to  do  your  ox  work,  and  they 
will  do  it  when  they  can  attend  to  it,  or  when  they 


have  got  theirs  done.  At  many  kinds  of  work,  one 
hand  works  to  great  disadvantage,  such  as  haying, 
digging  stones,  laying  heavy  walls,  plowing,  &c.  The 
buildings  on  a  small  farm  must  be  nearly  as  costly 
as  those  on  a  large  farm,  to  make  you  comfortable. 
The  cost  of  a  small  farm  is  almost  all  buildings. 
But  the  worst  of  all  is,  you  have  nothing  to  sell, 
or  nothing  comparatively.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
gardening,  but  of  farming,  of  raising  corn,  potatoes, 
oats,  wheat,  rye,  hay,  dairy  stock,  &c.  If  40  acres 
will  support  a  family  in  a  house  worth  10  to  $1500 
dollars,  then  80  acres  will  support  2  families,  with 
the  10  per  cent,  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  buildings, 
and  160  acres  will  support  4  families  with  from  3 
to  500  dollars,  saving  on  interest  and  repairs  on 
buildings  yearly. 

Every  other  branch  of  business  can  be  done  best 
and  cheapest  on  a  large  scale.  Great  factories, 
great  ships,  great  machine  shops ;  but  little  farms  is 
the  talk.  I  said  I  had  been  there.  I  commenced 
farming  on  a  little  farm  about  20  acres,  say  6  in 
mowing  and  tillage,  5  in  woodland,  and  7  or  8  in 
pasturing  and  brush.  I  was  more  plagued  to  carry 
on  that  than  I  am  now  with  2  or  300  acres.  I  could 
keep  a  horse  and  cow.  I  could  not  afford  to  have 
tools — no  small  farms  can.  It  was  borrow,  borrow, 
borrow.  Capt.  S.,  can  you  let  me  have  your  cart 
to-day?  Dea.  E.,  can  you  lend  me  your  plow,  your 
harrow,  or  something?  No  team,  no  tools ;  I  was 
soon  sick  of  that,  and  I  bought  more  land. 

Give  me  a  good  large  farm,  and  then  I  can  have 
every  thing  that  a  farmer  wants,  and  have  something 
to  sell.  Can  buy  a  dozen  head  of  cattle  at  any  time, 
or  sell  20,  just  as  fancy  or  interest  may  dictate.  I 
want  an  orchard  that  would  cover  a  little  farm  all 
over.  If  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate  one  acre  well, 
it  is  profitable  to  cultivate  100  well.  I  know  of  no 
way  that  a  man  can  make  a  little  farm  rich,  but 
what  could  be  adapted  to  a  large  farm.  If  their  is, 
I  wish  your  correspondents  would  point  it  out  for 
the  benefit  of  X. 

HoUi^,  JV.  H.,  1857. 


Remabks. — Farming,  like  other  business,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  trade,  or  capital.  You  want  land 
in  proportion  to  your  capital,  provided  you  possess 
skill  to  manage  both.  We  think  the  positions  which 
X.  assumes  are  sound. 


A  Tall  Borek. — A  correspondent  of  the  South 
Carolina  Jlgriculturist,  in  cautioning  southern  hor- 
ticulturists against  mulching  trees  in  their  climate, 
on  account  of  the  harbor  which  it  forms  for  insects 
which  prey  upon  their  trees, — insects  by  the  side 
of  whom  their  northern  cousins  sink  into  pigmy 
insignificance, — says,  that  happening  to  put  his 
hand  upon  an  apple  tree  around  which  a  mulch  of 
litter  had  accidentally  been  thrown,  he  found  it  to 
yield  to  the  touch  in  a  mxanner  that  led  him  to 
think  it  had  been  broken  at  the  root.  On  lifting  it, 
however,  it  broke  short  off  near  the  ground,  and 
there,  within  a  cavity  formed  by  its  own  industry 
stood  on  end  a  monster  borer,  some  four  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  across  the  shoulders.  The 
whole  of  the  woody  fibre  had  been  consumed,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  bark. 
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ESSEX  C0U2JTY  TRANSACTIONS. 

Through  the  polite  attentions  of  our  highly  es- 
teemed correspondent  and  friend,  the  Hon.  J. 
W.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  we  are  early  in  posses- 
sion of  a  copy  of  the  agricultural  transactions  of  Es- 
sex County  for  the  year  I806.  They  make  a  vol- 
ume of  208  pages.  The  Address,  by  Col.  Poore, 
we  have  already  spoken  of.  The  Reports  are  quite 
full,  and  altogether  more  critical  than  are  general- 
ly found  in  similar  publications.  The  Essay  by  one 
of  the  correspondents  of  the  Farmer,  Samuel  P. 
Fowler,  Esq.,  upon  "The  destruction  of  Insects 
Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  and  that  by  Mr.  Flagg, 
"  On  the  Sources  of  Fertilization,"  are  papers  -which 
give  character  and  value  to  the  whole,  and  are  a 
credit  to  the  society  and  the  county.  In  the  well 
considered  "Introductory  Remarks"  of  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  society,  we  get  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  operations  of  the  year,  and  something  of  the 
spirit  which  has  animated  the  agricultural  people 
of  the  county.  He  states  that  "the  Trustees  de- 
cided not  to  offer  premiums  for  road  horses,"  and 
that  "after  a  full  discussion,  it  was  thought  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  true  objects  and  interests  of 
the  society  to  encourage  what  might  seem  to  be 
mere  horse-racing  under  another  name."  For 
ourselves,  we  do  not  object  to  awarding  premiums 
on  road  horses, — but  only  to  the  mode  of  testing 
their  powers. 

We  have  but  a  single  suggestion  to  make  : — 
Where  a  committee  merely  awards  the  premiums, 
and  can  find  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  the  sub- 
ject before  it,  let  the  awards  go  into  a  table  at  the 
clfse  of  the  work,  and  not  assume  the  dignity  of  a 
report. 

For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

FLAX  CHAFF  AND  COWS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  notice  in  the  columns  of  your 
paper  for  December  20,  the  question  asked  "Will 
flax  chaff  kill  cows  ?"  to  which  I  answer,  no.  My 
reasons  for  this  positive  answer  are  as  follows : — 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  crude  manufacture 
of  flax  for  a  number  of  years,  taking  it  as  it  came 
from  the  field,  and  necessarily  had  the  "chaff" 
around  the  mill  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  it 
was  as  that  time,  considered  of  little  or  no  value, 
and  was  thrown  out  as  refuse,  and  consequently, 
was  unhoused.  I  soon  found  it  was  greedily  sought 
after  by  the  cows  of  the  neighborhood,  and  eaten 
by  them  in  large  quantities ;  sometimes  it  would 
constitute  their  entire  food  for  the  day,  even  while 
the  sweetest  of  white  clover  grew  beside  it ;  at  oth 
er  times,  they  would  make  a  part  of  a  meal  of  the 
chaff,  and  the  balance  of  grass  ;  they  found  it  just 
as  the  weather  left  it,  and  occasionally,  fresh  from 
the  threshing.  From  inquiries  made  at  the  time, 
I  did  not  learn  that  it  had  any  effect,  except  to 
slightly  increase  the  quantity  of  milk. 

I  find,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Belfast  ]p1ax 
Improvement  Society,  the  following : — "The  chaff 
or   bran,  is  a  very  excellent  food   for  cattle,  Jsut. 


contains  a  large  proportion  of  mucilage,  and  the 
farmers  of  Ayrshire  are  so  well  satisfied  of  its  nu- 
tritive qualities,  that  they  ordered  10,000  bushels 
from  me."  So  you  will  perceive  our  friends  across 
the  water  do  not  consider  it  poisonous,  to  say  the 
least.  Occasionally,  some  of  the  bolls  (pericarp) 
would  get  damaged,  and  they  were  eaten  with 
even  a  greater  relish.  I  remember  an  instance  of 
a  farrow  coiv  kept  on  the  premises,  giving  two 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  having  access  to  a  lot  of 
bolls ;  she  ate  as  much  as  she  wished  during  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  it  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day ;  certainly,  there  is 
nothing  very  dangerous  in  such  feed. 

But,  I  think  the  death  of  the  cows  to  which  Dr. 
Hutchings  refers,  resulted  from  some  other  cause ; 
perhajis  from  their  eating  the  flax  stem,  in  its 
green,  or  unrotted  state ;  they  will  eat  it  when 
green,  very  freely,  if  it  comes  within  their  reach. 
As  far  as  I  have  learned,  the  eating  of  the  stem  is 
only  injurious  or  destructive  to  ruminating  ani- 
mals. This  results  probably  from  two  causes ;  first, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  digestive  organs,  they 
masticating  their  food  so  little  before  it  passes  in- 
to the  rumen,  or  first  stomach,  where  masceration 
takes  place.  Second,  from  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  stem  and  its  fibre,  a  large  per  centage  of 
which  is  soda,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid,  it  is 
soon  mascerated ;  fermentation  now  commences, 
and  gases  are  evolved  in  large  quantities,  and,  un- 
less they  are  absorbed  by  other  food  they  have  ta- 
ken, or  by  strong  alteratives,  death  will  be  the  re- 
sult. Flax. 

Groton,  December,  1856. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SUMMER  CLIMATE  OF  1856. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  prosperity  of  the  American 
farmer  is  intimately  connected  and  dependent  up- 
on the  climate.  The  productions  of  this  portion  of 
our  countury  are  very  sensitive  to  the  inequalities 
and  extremes  of  climate.  Striking  instances  of 
these  occur  in  almost  every  year  during  some  part 
of  the  growing  season,  which,  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  country,  and  the  great  range  of  particu- 
lar products,  cause  more  or  less  loss  in  such  in- 
stances. 

The  most  immediate  and  obvious  interest  in  me- 
teorological research,  is  in  reference  to  these  ex- 
treme changes,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  general 
or  main  conditions  of  climate.  Its  practical  value 
is  most  readily  developed  in  this  connexion.  A 
statement  of  the  climatic  changes  of  the  season  will 
show  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  climate 
and  the  crops. 

For  instance,  the  month  of  August  was  two  de- 
grees colder  than  1855,  with  a  great  excess  of  hu- 
midity, which  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  corn- 
crop,  consequently  the  crop  was  inferior  to  that  of 
last  year. 

M^y  was  colder  than  last  year  by  nearly  five 
degrees,  Mhich  was  not  unfavorable  to  grass,  con- 
sidering the  dry  weather,  but  copious  rains  during 
the  last  ten  days  saved  the  hay  crop.  June  was 
more  than  three  and  one-half  degrees  warmer  than 
last  year,  with  the  extreme  temperature  of  from 
forty-eight  to  ninety  degrees,  which  operated  un- 
favorably on  the  wheat  crop. 
..  jLi^ust  presented  almost  a  continued  succession 
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of  rainy  weather,  and  was  the  first  month  of  ex- 
cessive rains  during  the  season.  The  rains  com- 
menced on  the  third,  and  on  the  ninth  Otter  Creek 
overflowed  its  banks,  covering  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  interval  meadows,  A  vast  amount  of  hay 
v,-as  swept  away  by  the  flood,  and  the  standing 
grass  much  damaged,  which  had  not  all  been  cut 
on  account  of  the  rainy  weather  which  continued 
through  the  fall. 

The  cold  weather  of  the  last  of  May,  with  a 
temperature  of  thirty-nine  degrees,  together  with 
cold  rains  and  east  -winds,  probably  had  some  effect 
on  the  destruction  of  fruits,  for  the  fruit  nearly  ail 
disappeared  during  the  first  stages  of  its  growth. 

The  rot,  that  mysterious  disease  of  the  potato, 
has  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,'  perhaps  not 
as  malignant  as  in  some  form^er  years.  The  ef- 
fect of  climate  on  the  disease  is  as  much  unknown 
as  the  cause  of  the  disease,  with  the  exception  of 
warmth  and  humidity,  which  we  know  increases 
the  rot. 

July  was  the  hottest  month  in  the  year.  The 
thermometer  for  the  last  eight  days  ranged  from 
eighty-seven  to  ninety-one  degrees  at  2  P.  M.,  and 
continued  so  till  nearly  night.  The  lowest  tem- 
perature of  the  last  eight  days  at  morning  or  night, 
was  seventy-three  degrees,  while  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  whole  month  was  about  seventy-one 
degrees,  with  no  excess  of  humidity. 

The  amount  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  sum- 
mer in  inches  and  hundreths  is  as  follows :  The 
last  ten  days  of  May  1.42,  June  1.91,  July  2.64, 
August  the  enormous  amount  of  9.65,  September 
3.31,  which  during  four  months  and  ten  days 
amounted  to  18.94  inches.  D.  Bucklaxd. 

Brandon,  Vt.,  1856. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DISEASE  AMONG  HORSES. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — A  disease  somewhat  resemb- 
ling that  prevailing  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
described  by  Dr.  Dadd,  in  the  monthly  JV.  E. 
Farmer  for  February,  1856,  lately  broke  out  in  a 
stable  of  nine  horses  in  this  neigiiborhood,  and  so 
rapid  were  its  ravages,  that  four  of  the  nine  died 
in  fortj'-eight  hours  from  its  first  discovery. 

An  experienced  farrier  was  called  the  second 
morning  after  the  disease  broke  out,  who  recom- 
mended as  a  preventive  a  plug  of  tobacco  nailed 
to  the  manger  before  each  horse,  he  stating  that 
he  had  known  it  a  successful  preventive  Avhen  the 
black  tongue  was  prevalent  among  horses. 

The  recommendation  was  carried  out,  and  a  week 
from  its  adoption,  the  time  we  write,  there  has  been 
no  new  case  of  the  disease. 

We  make  the  disclosure  with  the  impression  that 
if  the  tobacco  is  a  preventive  it  should  be  known. 
If  it  is  not,  in  all  cases,  it  is  a  cheap  and  simple 
operation ;  try  it,  and  it  can  do  no  harm. 

Richmond,  Jan.,  1857.  Vv''.  Bacon. 


Fine  Cranberries.— .Vrs.  E.  B.  Macintosh,  of 

Xeedham,  has  left  M'ilh  us  a  sample  of  cranberries 
grown  by  her  on  high  laud,  which  are  large,  juicy, 
and  high-colored.  She  made  wine  of  cranberries 
and  barberries  last  fall,  samples  of  which — not  yet 
tasted  by  us — are  probably  on  her  shelves.  Mrs.  Mac- 
intosh has  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  excellent  ex- 


ample she  gives  the  women  of  Massachusetts,   in 
her  efl'orts  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture. 


For  the  New  England  Farther. 

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

Mr.  Farmer  : — I  believe  you  have  published 
comiiiunications  from  all  the  New  England  States, 
except  Vermont,  on  this  new  article  ;  and,  just  to 
show  that  we  are  not  behind  others  in  making  ex- 
periments, I  send  you  our  experience. 

I  received  the  seed  last  spring  from  Gur  attentive 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  Supposing  it  of  no  val- 
ue in  this  high  latitude,  I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
But  the  "wimmin,"  to  make  up  a  variety,  planted 
some  on  a  border  near  shrubbery  in  ^lay.  A  row 
eight  feet  long  came  up  as  "thick  as  carrots." — 
When  about  eighteen  inches  high,  I  pulled  up  most 
of  it,  leaving  ten  plants  only.  It  grew  luxuriantly 
ten  and  eleven  feet  high,  but  I  paid  no  further  at- 
tention to  it,  unless  to  laugh  about  the  fine  broom 
corn  which  I  supposed  it  might  be. 

About  the  1st  of  Sept.,  one  of  our  learned  col- 
lege professors  recognized  it  as  Chinese  sugar  cane ; 
and,  having  spent  two  winters  on  a  sugar  estate  in 
Florida,  he  at  once  determined  to  make  "von 
grande  experiment,"  and  for  more  than  a  month, 
watched  it  daily.  On  his  return^  from  church,  on  a 
Sunday  early  in  October,  as  Paul  Pry  would  say,  he 
"just  popped  in"  and  said,  "there  will  be  a  frost  to- 
night, you  must  cut  up  that  sugar  cane."  His  or- 
ders were  obeyed,  though  we  had  no  frost  for  more 
than  a  week  after. 

Our  learned  Professor  was  now  much  troubled 
to  devise  a  plan  by  which  he  could  express  the 
juice;  he  would  have  built  a  sugar  mill,  but  for  the 
reason  that  his  ten  cane-stalks,  with  their  side  suck- 
ers would  dry  before  comi^leted.  So  he  examined 
my  printing,  book-binder's  and  lithographic  ])ressep, 
but,  finding  nothing  to  answer  his  purpose,  decided 
to  take  a  small  sugar  crusher  used  by  grocers.  This 
he  had  removed  to  my  back  kitchen,  washed  and 
put  in  working  order.  I  went  to  my  house  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  found  him  in  a  vio- 
lent perspiration,  without  coat  or  cravat,  with  a 
stout  servant  boy  running  the  cane  stalks  through 
the  crusher.  He  extracted  two  and  a  half  quarts 
of  juice,  which  he  took  to  his  house,  from  which  he 
made  a  pint  of  as  light,  ckar,  thick  and  fine  syrup 
as  I  ever  saw  from  any  source. 

fie  did  not  succeed  in  graining  it,  but  says  that 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  (where  he  has  a  nephew,) 
they  made  syrup  many  years,  and  were  unable  to 
make  sugar;  that  now  they  make  sugar  without 
difficulty  ;  and  he  fully  believes  that  another  sea- 
son, by  some  chemical  process,  he  will  grain  it. — 
He  made  accurate  calculations,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  at  the  present  wholesale  prices  of 
molasses,  the  yearly  product  of  an  acre  would 
amount  to  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  DOLLARS!  On  the 
whole,  the  professor  was  perfectly  satisfied.  He 
says  New  England  will  soon  be  a  large  exporter, 
instead  of  importer  of  molasses  and  sugar. 

C.  Goodrich. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  January,  1857. 

JVote. — The  above  is  the  professor's  opinion ;  my 
own  is,  that  it  may  be  acclimated,  and  grown  in  all 
parts  of  New  England,  and  that  it  is  of  more  value 
than  any  other  article  introduced  during  the  pres- 
ent century. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PIES  AND  PIE  CRUST. 

In  a  November  number  of  your  paper  I  saw  some 
remarks  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Alcott,  in  regard  to  a 
receipt  I  sent  you  some  time  previous  for  making 
pie  crust.  Now  I  was  glad  to  have  it  attract  the 
attention  of  one  so  wise  and  learned.  Not  that  / 
expect  to  gain  any  thing  by  way  of  argument  or 
discussion  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  everj'  thing 
I  can  say  will  be  put  down  by  his  superior  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  and  his  wisdom  and  skill  in 
reasoning;  but  should  it  lead  to  a  discussion  among 
wiser  heads,  that  shall  tend  in  any  degree  to  lift 
the  burden  of  "the  abomination  of  pie-making" 
from  the  shoulders  of  women,  I  shall  be  conttnt  to 
be  cast  in  the  shade ;  for  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
very  drudgeries  of  life,  one  from  which  most  of  our 
cooks  would  rejoice  to  be  free;  for  very  few  of 
them  care  enough  for  pies  to  stand  hour  after 
hour,  with  neck  and  shoulders  bent  and  aching, 
catering  for  their  own  appetites  :  and  when  the  Dr. 
can  persuade  "those  impracticable,  unsympathizing, 
heartless  bundles  of  bones  and  muscles,  called 
men,"  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  community,  to 
think  as  he  does — he  will  not  have  to  look  with 
such  "contempt"  upon  poor  woman,  who  wears  her 
very  life  out,  oftentimes,  in  doing  the  pleasure  ot 
those  who  are  in  "authority  over"  her. 

The  Dr.  says,  "The  pie  made  without  any  under 
crust  is  far  more  healthy.  This,  however,  he,  Mr. 
Barlow,  is  careful  not  to  deny."  Now  it  never 
entered  my  mind  to  deny  or  "not  to  deny"  any. 
thing  about  it ;  but  as  it  is  a  "fixed  fact"  that  we 
are  a  pie-eating  generation,  I  merely  thought  to 
give  a  pie  with  an  under  crust  as  "fit  to  be  eaten" 
as  an  upper  crust.  If  we  have  "no  crust  at  all,"  we 
need  a  substitute,  and  if  we  use  bread  we  are  not 
sure  to  escape  saleratus ;  and  very  many  of  our 
fruits  are  so  sour  as  to  be  unfit  for  food,  without 
sugar ;  and  then  we  get  his  "disagreeable  com- 
pound," all  except  the  "grease,"  and  mine  is  free 
from  that,  unless  we  call  cream  grease.  Allowing 
it  to  be  so — would  the  Dr.  kiniself  refuse  milk 
simply  because  it  contained  cream  ?  or  grease,  if 
you  will ;  therefore  in  point  of  health  merely,  I  do 
not  see  why  his  is  so  very  superior  to  mine ;  but 
still  I  would  go  for  it  as  strong  as  he  does — as  it 
saves  labor,  and  is  easy  to  serve  at  table ;  but  I  can 
hardly  conceive  of  a  more  awkward  dish  to  serve 
than  a  pie  with  only  half  a  crust.  Let  us  have  pie 
that  is  pie,  if  we  have  any,  but  the  sooner  they  are 
counted  among  "the  things  that  were,"  the  better. 
I  would  ask,  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  fruits,  rich 
lliough  they  are,  and  flavored  and  ripened  by  divine 
Wisdom,  if  we  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  preserve 
them  in  sugar  ?  I  know  some  succeed  by  other 
means,  yet  very  many  have  failed  enlirely,  and  it 
seems  as  great  a  "waste  of  time  and  money"  to 
let  them  decay,  as  to  preserve  them  in  sugar  when 
we  have  no  other  means  at  hand  ;  and  then  we  can 
enjoy  them  the  year  round.  What  would  you  say 
to  eating  turnips,  cabbager-,  and  even  carrots,  "as 
Ihey  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator."  Most 
diUdren  prefer  them  thus — particularly  turnips  and 
carrots ;  very  few  will  eat  them  when  "spoiled"  by 
cooking. 

I  well  remember  during  a  sojourn  of  many  years 
at  "the  West,"  how  on  a  winter's  evening,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  apples,  they  used  to  pass  round  a  basket 
of  neatly  washed  English  turnips,  grown  in  the  rich 


virgin  soil  where  a  short  time  previous  the  red 
men  of  the  forest  were  wont  to  build  their  cami)- 
fires  and  hold  their  war-council ;  yes,  remember 
how  fine  flavored  we  thought  them,  when  scraped 
with  a  knife,  as  we  sat  round  the  broad  open  fire- 
place, heaped  high  with  logs,  and  the  fire  crackling 
and  roaring  up  the  huge  chimney.  And  I  remem- 
ber, too,  to  have  seen  the  red  man  take  pie  from 
the  hands  of  the  white  man  and  eat  it  with  as  much 
relish  as  the  white  man  himself.  Now  I  knov/ 
nothing  about  Eden,  but  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
the  appetite  of  a  savage  comes  as  near  being  "un- 
perverted,"  in  the  sense  the  Dr.  uses  the  word,  as 
anything  we  can  find  in  these  days. 

One  question  more.  If  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
support  life  in  the  Polar  regions,  without  grease  of 
some  sort,  is  a  little  unhealthy  in  our  rigorous  New 
England  winter  climate? 

In  conclusion  I  will  add  :  I  cannot  retain  the 
soubriquet  of  Mr.  which  the  Dr.  is  pleased  to  be- 
stow upon  me,  being  simply,  plain 

Mks.  H.  Barlow. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HEW  YSAIi'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
EBITOa, 

FKOM  THE    "PEASANT  EAED." 

The  frost  bites  keenly  out  to-night ; 

The  winds  sleep  cold,  the  moon  shines  bright  ; 

The  house  snaps,  as  if  pinching  tight 

The  cleaving  wedges; 
And  plain,  like  crawling,  sounds  the  flight 

Of  distant  sledges. 

Bless  the  old  heathen  !  live  his  name  ! — 
Prometheus,  of  classic  fame, — 
Who  first  from  heaven  stole  the  flame 

That  keeps  from  freezing, 
From  shivering  chills,  rheumatics  lame. 

Laughing  and  sneezing. 

Yes,  bless  Prometheus,  I  say  ; 
I've  buffetted  the  winds  to-day, 
And  now  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

Where  burns  my  beacon, 
It  thaws  my  harp  and  makes  me  play 

Like  David's  deacon. 

And  first,  with  most  obeisant  bow, 
I  wish  you,  and  your  readers,  now, — 
Yea,  all  who  ever  held  a  plow — 

A  glad  neto  year ! 
As  for  the  rest, — somehow, — somehow, 

They  seem  less  dear. 

Another  corner  on  life's  road  ! 
Another  mile-stone,  newly  showed, 
Erected  by  the  solemn  God 

Of  earth  and  heaven, 
Tells  us  that  striding  Time  has  trod 

On  'Fifty-seven. 

Fast  is  th3  horse  that  lives  "in  clover ;" 
The  lightning's  swift,— a  flcsh,  and  over ; 
And  steam  is  o'en  a  world-wide  rover. 

Staunch  and  sublime  ; 
But  for  a  steady,  tireless  mover, 

No  match  has  Time. 

When  first  he  took  ourselves  in  tow 
We  deemed  his  progress  over  slow  ; 
Now,  fast,  full  fast,  we  seem  to  go  ; 

Since  we'i'e  grown  older, 
Nearer  each  other  seems  to  grow 

Each  mile-stone  boulder. 
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Plus  three  round  dozen  I  have  seen, 
And,  gracious  God  !  what  scenes  between  ! 
The  mists  of  grief  my  vision  screen 

On  looking  back. 
But  for  the  thread  of  "gold  and  green" 

Along  the  track. 

Time  drives  along  his  dinted  route 
An  omnibus,  as  vast  as  stout, 
Which  neither  halts,  nor  puts  about 

For  grace  or  sin  ; 
But  there's  a  constant  getting  out, 

And  getting  in. 

(Albeit,  once  in  days  of  yore. 
We're  told  a  warrior,  red  with  gore,* 
Bade  him  pull  up,  and  ope'd  the  door 

In  furious  war. 
And  helped  some  passers,  score  by  score. 

To  leave  the  car.) 

With  our  first  breath  we  take  the  ride  ; 
Some,  with  an  elephantine  hide. 
Bear  the  rough  jolts  from  side  to  side, 

And  laugh  again  ; 
And  some,  the  sensitive,  must  bide 

The  shocks  with  pain. 

But  this  one  here,  and  that  one  there. 
Is  hustled  out,  not  aye  ''with  care  ;" 
His  journey's  done,  he's  paid  his  fare, — 

Not  lucre  stuff. 
But  life's  terrific  wear-and-tear, 

And  that's  enough. 
Such  are  the  views,  my  worthy  friend. 
The  season's  sage  reflections  lend 
Of  life's  great  highway,  whereon  tend 

Our  pilgrim  feet. 
Let  us  go  manly  to  the  end, 

Whate'er  we  meet ! 


*  Vide  Joshua,  10th  chapter. 
GUI,  Mass.,  Jan.  6,  18a7. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  WHEAT-miDGE  OE  WEEVIL. 

The  wheat-midge,  (Cecidomyia  tritlci,)  is  not  the 
insect  universally  known  as  the  weevil,  and  does 
not  belong  to  the  same  genus.  It  belongs  to  the 
order  Diptera,  Cuvier,  and  according  to  I)r.  Har- 
ris, is  a  small  yellow  two-winged  fly,  very  much  re- 
sembling a  mosquito  in  form,  but  much  smaller  in 
size.  It  was  first  seen  in  this  country  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  was  at  the  time  very  destructive  to 
the  wheat  crop,  and  has  continued  its  depredations 
more  or  less  ever  since.  I  observed  the  flies,  which 
were  very  numerous,  on  the  third  day  of  July  last, 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  open  flowers  of  the 
grain,  or  when  the  wheat  kernel  was  just  begin- 
ning to  form.  Six  days  afterwards  I  observed  the 
first  appearance  of  the  larva?,  which  is  a  small  or- 
ange colored  maggot  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
long  when  fully  grown.  In  a  few  days  after  this, 
the  maggots  were  very  numerous,  and  did  consid- 
erable injury  to  the  crop.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
July  the  flies  had  done  their  work  and  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  field. 

1  preserved  a  few  specimens  of  both  insects  and 
larvfe.  The  former  are  somewhat  shrivelled,  but  re- 
tain their  form  and  color.  The  latter  retain  their 
full  size  and  color,  and  appear  nearly  as  fresh  as 
when  taken.  A  single  specimen  has  undergone 
the  moulting  process,  and  disappeared,  leaving  on- 
ly a  shell  open  at  one  end  where  the  pupce  left. 


This  pupfe  shell  is  of  a  light  cream  color,  and  semi- 
transparent.  The  flies  have  long,  pale  yellow  legs, 
large  and  transparent  wings,  with  large,  prominent 
black  eyes — head  small  and  bent  downwards.  Their 
bodies  are  not  larger  than  the  maggot,  and  of  the 
same  color.  This  is  the  only  insect  known  to  prey 
upon  the  wheat  crop  in  this  region  at  the  present 
time.  The  Hessian  fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor)  was 
formerly  destructive  to  grain,  but  for  aught  I  know 
has  entirely  disappeared.  D.  Buckland. 

Brandon,  Ft,  Dec.  29,  1856. 


For  the  Neto  England  Farmer. 

CEMENT  PIPES-AaUEBUCT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  correspondent  wishes  to  know 
what  material  will  make  the  best  aqueduct?  I 
consider  the  cement  pipe  made  by  the  Water  Gas 
Pipe  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  the  best  pipe,  consid- 
ering the  cost.  Block  Tin  Pipes,  made  by  Le  Roy 
&  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  excellent  but  more  expensive. 

I  have  the  cement  pipe,  and  see  no  reason  why 
it  will  not  last  for  centuries.  It  is  made  by  coat- 
ing the  inside  of  a  pipe  made  of  sheet  iron  or  tin 
with  cement.  This  pipe  is  made  in  pieces  of 
from  6  to  10  feet  in  length,  and  are  united  when 
the  pipe  is  laid,  and  all  is  covered  with  cement  2 
inches  thick.  If  properly  laid  it  is  perfectly  strong 
and  tight  at  the  joints  and  will  sustain  a  greal; 
amount  of  pressure.  I  have  a  constant  stream  run- 
ning into  a  large  tub  in  three  yards,  also  in  my 
horse-barn  and  at  my  kitchen  door,  also  a  pipe  in 
the  boiler  of  the  hog-pen.  At  the  outlets  a  block 
tin  pipe  should  be  inserted  into  the  cement  pipe  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  carried  into  the  tub 
about  4  inches  from  the  top  ;  the  end  of  the  pipe 
should  then  be  enlarged  and  clinched  around  on 
the  tub  ;  close  by  this  pipe  and  just  below  it,  the 
waste  pipe,  which  should  be  block  tin  |  of  an  inch, 
should  be  inserted  and  attached  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  other  pipe ;  this  pipe  should  be  carried 
down  to  a  well  6  feet  from  the  surface,  which  should 
be  3  feet  deep  and  2  feet  wide,  well  walled  and 
covered  with  a  flat  stone,  cemented  around  the  top 
with  clay,  to  prevent  the  filling  of  it  up  with  earth. 
These  two  pipes  should  be  protected  from  frost  by 
a  large  box  filled  with  charcoal. 

The  water  should  be  discharged  from  the  supply 
pipe  through  a  leaden  faucet  inserted  into  a  cork. 
This  faucet  should  be  about  |  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter on  the  outside,  closed  at  the  outside  end,  with 
a  hole  for  the  discharge  of  water  on  the  underside 
of  the  size  required.  At  the  boiler  room  in  the 
hog-pen  there  should  be  a  stop  and  waste-cock, 
inserted  where  the  block  tin  pipe  joins  the  cement 
pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  a  small  well 
should  be  walled  around  this  and  carried  up  to  the 
boiler  room.  A  wrench  with  a  rod  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  stop-cock  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  to  the  boiler  room  is  attached  to  the  stop- 
cock, and  brought  up  through  the  little  well  to  the 
boiler  room.  When  the  water  is  shut  off,  the 
waste  in  the  stop-cock  carries  off  the  water  in  the 
tin  pipe,  and  it  is  thus  secure  from  frost.  The 
pipe  should  be  carried  high  enough  to  discharge 
directly  into  the  boiler. 

In  laying  an  aqueduct,  care  should  be  used  in  re- 
gard to  the  following  points  : — 

1.  Make  the  well  at  the  spring  large. 

2.  Have  the  ditch  at  least  3  feet  deep. 
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3.  A  stopcock  should  be  put  in  the  main-pipe 
neai'  the  spring,  to  shut  off  the  -water  in  case  of 
repairs,  also  stoj>cocks  ought  to  be  inserted  on 
the  branches  near  where  they  join  the  main-pipe. 
If  the  pipe  is  carried  over  a  hill,  there  should  be  an 
air  vent  inserted  at  the  highest  j)oint  to  let  off  any 
air  which  may  accumulate  from  drawing  the  spring 
below  the  top  of  the  pipe  at  the  spring. 

4.  The  tubs  should  be  large  and  nicely  covered. 
Oil  casks  are  good  for  the  yards — size,  200  gal- 
lons sav.'ed  through  the  middle  and  bedded  in  clay, 
to  preserve  the  hoops  from  rust. 

An  aqueduct  may  be  laid  without  attention  to 
these  conveniences  and  cautions,  but  it  costs  a  tri- 
fle more  to  have  a  piece  of  perfect  work  to  hand 
down  to  all  future  generations.     David  Lymax. 

Middlefidd,  Conn.,  Dec.  29,  1856. 


The  Farm  Journal. — The  January  number  of 
this  work  is  a  pattern  for  the  editorial  and  typo- 
graphical fraternity.  Handsomely  bound,  it  vrould 
look  better  in  the  parlor  than  some  of  the  annuals. 
It  is  only  one  dollar  a  year.  All  Pennsylvania,  at 
east.  ou;;ht  to  read  it. 


CHINESE  SUGAR  CAHE, 

OR,   SUGAR   MILLET. 

Early  last  spring,  through  the 
kind  attentions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  we  were  fur- 
nished with  several  packages  of 
the  seed  of  the  Chinese  Sugai' 
Cane,  or  Sugar  Millet.  These 
seeds  we  took  pains  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  such  persons  as  we 
supposed  would  plant  and  tend 
them,  and  then  give  us  some  ac- 
count of  the  crop,  whether  of  the 
crude  plant,  or  of  any  extract 
from  it ;  and  whether,  in  their 
opinion,  further  experiments  ought 
to  he  made  with  it,  in  order  to  de- 
termine if  it  may  be  introduced 
into  New  England  as  a  profitable 
crop. 

In  order  to  have  some  personal 
knowledge  of  it,  we  planted,  and 
in  about  one  hundred  days  saw 
the.  plants  standing  ten  feet  in 
height,  with  their  seed  heads  beau- 
tifully developed,  and  their  whole 
appearance  luxuriant  and  promis- 
ing. Absence  from  home  prevent- 
ed us  from  extracting  and  boiUng 
their  juices,  or  from  seeing  cattle 
or  swine  feed  upon  the  plants. 

Several  persons,  however,  to 
whom  we  sent  the  seed,  did  ex- 
tract their  juice,  boiled  it.  and  pro- 
duced a  rich,  finely-flavored  and 
colored  syrup ;  some  of  it  now 
standing  by  us  produced  by  Mr.  Hyde,  the  author 
of  the  Manual  on  the  "Chinese  Sugar-Cane,"  has 
deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  containing  it 
a  sediment  of  sugar,  much  resembling  that  found 
at  the  bottom  of  our  New  Orleans  molasses.  Mr. 
H.  states  that  cattle  and  swine  are  fond  of  the  plant. 
A  gentleman  in  another  part  of  the  State  in- 
forms us  that  the  plants  grew  well  with  him,  though 
they  did  not  perfect  their  seed,  being  planted  quite 
late  ;  his  hogs  ate  them  greedily,  would  even  chew 
the  dry  stalks,  and  seemed  to  find  great  pleasure 
in  grinding  and  sucking  till  all  their  juices  were  ex- 
hausted. His  cattle  would  eat  all  clean  when  they 
were  greenand  succulent,  and  when  frost-bitten  and 
dry  would  lilve  them  still. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  those  to  whom 
it  may  be  convenient,  to  test  the  value  of  the  plant, 
both  as  a  fodder  and  a  syrup  and  sugar  producer. 
Our  climate,  with  our  intensely  hot  summer  suns, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  corn  plant,  and  it  seems 
to  us  will  be  equally  well  adapted  to  the  sugar- 
cane.    For  one  season  at  least,  it  will  be  well  to 
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exercise  our  wits  in  extracting  the  juices  so  as  not 
to  incur  heavy  expenses  in  machinery  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Seed  will  be  plentifully  found  at  the  agricultu- 
ral warehouses  before  planting  time,  and  the  pres- 
ent high  prices  of  molasses  and  sugar  ought  to 
stimulate  large  numbers  to  test  the  merits  of  this 
new  plant. 

The  cut  which  we  have  introduced  illustrates 
Mr.  Hyde's  Manual,  which  is  published  and  for 
sale  by  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price  25  cents. 


For  tlie  New  England  Fanner. 

REBOTTOMING  A  PEAR  TREE. 

Mk.  Editor: — A  few  years  ago,  I  grafted  a 
large  quince  tree  with  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme 
pear.  Not  understanding  then,  as  I  now  do,  the 
importance  of  working  the  quince  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  I  grafted  it  6  or  8  inches  high.  The 
growth  of  the  scion,  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
was  very  rapid  and  vigorous.  In  examining  it  the 
third  spring,  the  quince  stock  was  found  to  be  crack- 
ing, and  showing  signs  of  "giving  out."  As  an  ex- 
periment, I  took  a  thrifty  pear  stock  of  the  second 
year,  set  it  out  as  near  the  tree  as  the  roots  of  the 
quince  would  allow,  and  budded  it  into  the  pear 
scion,  just  above  where  it  was  grafted,  confining  it 
with  matting,  and  covering  it  well  with  grafting 
composition.  Before  autumn,  the  more  vigorous 
growth  of  the  side  of  the  graft  in  which  the  pear 
stock  was  budded,  plainh'  showed,  to  my  great  sat- 
isfaction, that  my  experiment  had  succeeded.  Late 
in  the  autumn,  the  composition  and  matting  v^ere 
removed,  exhibiting  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
union  of  the  pear  stock  and  the  graft. 

I  then  set  out  on  different  sides  two  more  pear 
slocks.  As  the  bark  of  the  graft  would  not  peel, 
these  stocks  were  fitted  into  grooves  or  mortices, 
and  fastened  as  before"  with  matting  and  composi- 
tion. The  next  autumn  showed  that  these  had  al- 
so united.  Now  the  original  quince,  with  its  roots, 
is  entirely  dead ;  and  my  fine,  tall,  thrifty  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  having  been  reiottomed,  stands  on 
three  legs,  on  pear  stocks !  The  quince  stock  has 
not  yet  been  removed,  as  it  still  renders  some  sup- 
port, though  no  nourishment,  to  the  tree.  The 
tree  has  become  flattened  in  the  centre,  directly 
above  the  quince,  where  it  gets  no  nutriment,  being 
quite  thin.  It  has  fruited  two  or  three  years.  As 
this  tree  is  quite  a  curiosity  to  those  who  have 
seen  it,  and  believing  that  a  similar  process  would 
save  many  dwarf  pears  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost,  I  have  ventured  to  communicate  my  experi- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  not  know  of 
this  remedy. 

I  have  two  other  trees  that  were  grafted  at  the 
same  time  with  the  above,  a  Beurre  Diel  and  a  St. 
Ghislian,  now  growing  and  bearing  finely,  which  de- 
rive their  nourishment  both  from  their  original 
quince  stocks,  and  from  a  fine  large  pear  stock  that 
has  been  budded  into  them  as  above.  The  quince 
stock  of  the  Beurre  Diel  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of 
decay,  and  will,  probably,  die  in  a  year  or  two, 
leaving  the  tree  well  supported  on  its  new  founda- 
tions. A.  B. 

Dana  Hill,  Cambridge,  Jannai-y,  1857. 


OLD  CUSTOMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

In  most  families,  the  first  exercise  of  the  morn- 
ing was  reading  the  Bible,  followed  by  a  prayer,  at 
which  all  were  assembled,  including  the  servants 
and  helpers  of  the  kitchen  and  the  farm.  Then 
came  the  breakfast,  which  was  a  substantial  meal, 
always  including  hot  viands,  with  vegetables,  apple- 
sauce, pickles,  mustard,  horseradish,  and  various 
other  condiments.  Cider  was  the  common  drink 
for  laboring  people  ;  even  children  drank  it  at  will. 
Tea  was  common,  but  not  so  general  as  now.  Coff"ee 
was  almost  unknown.  Dinner  was  a  still  more  hear- 
ty and  varied  repast— characterized  by  an  abun- 
dance of  garden  vegetables  ;  tea  was  a  light  supper. 

The  day  began  early  ;  breakfast  was  had  at  six 
in  summer  and  seven  in  winter ;  dinner  at  noon — 
the  work  people  in  the  fields  being  called  to  their 
meals  by  a  conch-shell,  usually  winded  by  some 
kitchen  Triton.  The  echoing  of  the  noon-tide  horn, 
from  farm  to  farm,  and  over  hill  and  dale,  was  a 
species  of  music  which  even  rivaled  the  popular 
melody  of  drum  and  fife.  Tea — the  evening  meal — 
usually  took  place  about  sundown.  In  fam.ilie3 
where  all  were  laborers,  all  sat  at  table,  servants  as 
well  as  masters — the  food  being  served  before  sit- 
ting down.  In  families  where  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses did  not  share  the  labors  of  the  household  or 
the  farm,  the  meals  of  the  domestics  were  had  sep- 
arate. There  was,  however,  a  perfectly  good  un- 
derstanding and  good  feeling  between  the  masters 
and  servants.  The  latter  were  not  Irish ;  they  had 
not  as  yet  imbibed  the  plebeian  envy  of  those  above 
them,  which  has  since  so  generally  embittered  and 
embarrassed  American  domestic  life.  The  terms 
democrat  and  aristocrat  had  not  got  into  use  ;  these 
distinctions,  and  the  feelings  now  implied  by  them, 
had  indeed  no  existence  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Our  servants  during  all  my  early  life,  were  of  the 
neighborhood,  generally  the  daughters  of  respecta- 
ble farmers  and  mechanics,  and  respecting  others, 
were  themselves  respected  and  cherished.  They 
were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  family,  and 
were  always  rehed  upon  and  treated  as  friends.  In 
health,  they  had  the  same  food ;  in  sickness,  the 
same  care  as  the  masters  and  mistresses  or  their 
children.  This  servitude  implied  no  degradation, 
because  it  did  not  degrade  the  heart  or  manners  of 
those  subjected  to  it.  It  was  never  thought  of  as  a 
reproach  to  a  man  or  woman,  in  the  stations  they 
afterwards  filled,  that  he  or  she  had  been  out  to  ser- 
vice. If  servitude  has  since  become  associated  with 
debasement,  it  is  only  because  servants  themselves, 
under  the  bad  guidance  of  demagogues,  have  lower- 
ed their  calling  by  low  feelings  and  low  manners. 

At  the  period  of  my  earliest  recollections,  men 
of  all  classes  were  dressed  in  long,  broad-tailed 
coats,  with  huge  pockets,  long  waistcoats  and  breech- 
es. Hats  had  low  crowns,  with  broad  brims — 
some  so  wide  as  to  be  supported  at  the  sides  with 
cords.  The  stockings  of  the  parson,  and  a  few  oth- 
ers, were  of  silk  in  summer,  and  worsted  in  winter; 
those  of  the  people  were  generally  of  wool,  and  blue 
and  gray  mixed.  Women  dressed  in  wide  bonnets, 
sometimes  of  straw,  and  sometimes  of  silk ;  the 
gowns  were  of  silk,  muslin,  gingham,  &c.,  general- 
ly close  and  short-waisted,  the  breast  and  shoulders 
being  covered  by  a  full  muslin  kerchief.  Girls  or- 
namented themselves  with  a  large  white  Vandyke. 
On  the  whole,  the  dress  of  both  men  and  women 
has  greatly  changed. 
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The  amusements  were  then  much  the  same  as  at 
present — though  some  striking  differences  may  be 
noted.  Books  and  newspapers,  which  are  now  dif- 
fused even  among  the  country  towns,  so  as  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  all,  young  and  old,  were  then  scarce 
and  were  read  respectfully,  as  if  they  were  grave 
matters,  demanding  thought  and  attention.  They 
were  not  toys  and  pastimes,  taken  up  every  day,  and 
by  everybody,  in  the  short  intervals  of  labor,  and 
then  hastily  dismissed,  like  waste  paper.  The  aged 
sat  down  when  they  read,  and  drew  forth  their  spec- 
tacles, and  put  them  deliberately  and  reverentially 
upon  the  nose.  These  instruments  were  not,  as  now, 
like  tortoise-shell  hooks,  attached  to  a  ribbon,  and 
put  off  and  on  wiih  a  jerk  ;  but  they  were  made  of 
silver  or  steel,  substantially  made,  and  calculated  to 
hold  on  with  a  firm  and  steady  grasp,  showing  the 
gravity  of  the  uses  to  which  they  were  devoted 
Even  the  young  approached  a  book  with  reverence, 
and  a  newspaper  with  awe.  How  the  world  has 
changed ! — Goodrich's  Recollections. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

MACHINES   FOR   PLANTING  AND   CULTIVATING. 

Mr.  Editor: — 1.  Is  there  a  hand  planter,  that 
will  plant  corn,  peas,  carrot  seed,  &c.,  either  in  hills 
or  drills,  manufactured  in  any  of  the  New  England 
States  ?  If  so,  I  wish  you  would  give  a  description 
of  it,  and  the  price. 

2.  What  implement  is  best  to  cultivate  between 
the  rows  of  corn  and  potatoes,  where  the  ground  is 
free  from  stones  and  is  quite  weedy  ? 

3.  Which  is  the  best  kind  of  corn  to  plant  for 
great  crops  ? 

4.  Is  Knox's  Gang  Cultivator  better  than  the 
harrow  for  covering  manure  and  getting  in  oats, 
wheat,  &-c.  A  Subscriber. 

Grafton,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,  1857. 

Remarks. — 1.  There  is  no  machine  that  will  do 
•what  you  require  in  your  query  one. 

2.  The  common  cultivator  is  a  good  implement, 
the  horse-hoe  is,  by  many,  thought  better,  and 
those  who  have  used  Knox's  gang  cultivator  say  it 
is  the  best  implement  of  the  three ;  but  as  Mr. 
Knox  has  not  given  us  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
Gang  Cultivator, we  cannot  speak  of  its  merits  from 
experience.  It  undoubtedly  is  a  capital  implement. 

3.  The  Plymouth,  or  Webster,  smutty-white, 
corn,  according  to  the  Plymouth  County  reports, 
has  yielded  the  largest  crops. 

4.  We  have  no  doubt  the  gang  cultivator  is  the 
best,  for  the  manure  and  the  grain. 

A  FINE   pair   of   OXEN. 

In  a  letter  of  some  interest  to  us,  otherwise,  Mr. 
George  Harvey,  of  Marlborough,  N.  IL,  writes 
us  that  he  has  a  pair  of  five  year  old  oxen,  broken 
and  trained  by  himself  so  thoroughly  that  they  can 
be  called,  yoked  or  unyoked,  or  driven  in  any  di- 
rection, worked  alone  in  harness,  or  ridden  upon 
the  back.  Their  color  is  "cherry  red,"  and  not  an 
inch  difference  in  their  size.  Weight  3,766  pounds. 
They  have  taken  $62,50  in  premiums.  He  will 
sell  them  at  a  fair  price. 


stump-footed  cabbages. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  October  Number  there 
is  an  inquiry  about  stump-footed  cabbages.  If  you 
wish  to  have  good  cabbage-heads,  set  out  your  best 
heads  for  seed,  and  take  the  seed  from  the  head 
stalks,  and  you  will  have  good  heads  ;  and  if  you 
wish  stump- footed  ones,  take  the  stumps  for  seed, 
as  many  people  do ;  they  think  the  stumps  are 
good  enough  for  seed,  and  then  they  have  the 
heads  left  clear  gain.  E.  B.  Ellis. 

Dummerston,  Jan.,  1857. 

Remarks. — If  this  is  a  remedy,  it  is  an  easy  one. 
Let  us  all  try  it.  

CHINESE  SUGAR   CANTJ. 

Sir: — I  observe  the  January  number  speaks 
disparagingly  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane;  what  do 
you  know  of  it  ?  I  wish  you  would  inform  us  more 
about  it  in  your  February  number,  and  also  the 
manner  of  planting  it,  &c.  How  much  is  your 
price  for  500  pounds  ?         JoilN  W.  Brayton. 

Atthhoro\Jan.,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  occasionally  have  inquiries  of 
the  above  character.  They  come  from  those  who 
have  commenced  new  subscx'iptions  to  the  Farmer, 
and  are  not  aware  that  we  have,  perhaps,  just  given 
the  subject  considerable  attention.  In  this  case  we 
must  refer  our  friend  to  the  Manual  by  Mr.  Hyde, 
just  published  by  Jewett  &  Co., — price  25  cents. 

THE   trunk  apple. 

Will  you  inform  me  through  your  paper  where 
I  can  obtain  scions  of  (he  "Trunk  Apple  ?" 
Lunenburg,  1857.  l.  H. 

Remarks. — We  cannot  inform  you  where  to  ob- 
tain the  scions  you  want.  Mr.  S.  D.  Thompson 
wrote  us  from  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  stating  that  he 
resides  in  Maine,  but  not  in  what  town. 

INQUIRY  about  CABBAGES. 

I  saw  in  the  December  number  of  the  JSteio  Eng- 
land Farmer  a  communication  taken  from  the 
Salem  Observer,  that  Seth  Hathaway,  of  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  has  sold  $376  worth  of  cabbages  last 
fall,  the  produce  of  one-half  acre  of  land.  If  you 
will  communicate  to  me  through  the  Farmer  how 
he  manages  his  ground  to  produce  a  crop,  you  will 
gratify  one  of  your  subscribers.  Please  give  me 
the  quantity  of  manure  he  puts  to  the  acre.  Is 
salt  a  good  thing,  and  how  much  ?  Is  sheep  ma- 
nure good  ?  A  Subscriber. 

Hudson,  JV.  IL,  1857. 

Remvrks. — Will  Mr.  Hathaway  be  kind  enough 
to  answer  tljrough  the  Farmer  ? 

FINE  porkers. 

Mr.  Joshua  Appleton,  of  Hamilton,  has  slaughter- 
ed two  pigs,  weighing  301  and  325  pounds,  and 
but  7  months  and  29  days  old.  Mr.  I.  Brown, 
two  of  the  same  breed,  of  291  and  317  pounds,  8 
months  old,  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  one  7  months  and 
8  days  old,  and  weighing  267  pounds.  This  breed 
is  propagated  by  Capt.  John  Dane,  and  is  a  re- 
markably handsome  and  thrifty  breed. 

Hamilton,  Mass.,  1857.     Ira  P.  Knowlton. 
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DEATH   OF   THE  PIGS. 

I  have  a  sow  that  brought  twelve  pigs,  Dec.  5  ; 
they  did  well  until  about  two  weeks  old,  when  some 
of  them  began  to  be  lame  in  one  hind  leg,  and  it 
continued  to  spread  until  they  were  completely  dis- 
abled, and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Six  have  died  in 
the  same  way,  and  others  are  lame.  If  you  can  in- 
form me  of  the  cause  or  remedy,  it  will  be  thankful- 
ly received.  C.  C.  Grant. 

Andovtr,  Dec.  29,  1856. 

Remarks. — It  would  probably  be  difficult  to 
tell  what  ailed  these  pigs  had  we  seen  them.  The 
description  does  not  afford  us  any  clue  to  the  dis- 
ease.   

WIND-MILLS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you  tell  us  any  thing  about 
wind-mills  ?  Have  any  been  got  up  that  are  port- 
able, and  that  can  be  moved  from  house  to  house 
to  saw  wood  ?  I  have  heard  that  such  are  in  exis- 
tence, and  that  they  do  good  business  with  a  cross 
cut  saw,  which  requires  but  a  small  power  to  carry 
it.  Has  any  ingenious  Yankee  ever  yet — to  your 
knowledge — invented  and  offered  such  a  machine 
for  sale  ?  if  so  where,  and  for  what  price,  and  with 
what  success  ?  Please  make  some  statements  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Fanner,  and  oblige  a  sub- 
scriber and  others,  A.  s. 

Dixmont,  Me, 

Remarks. — We  do  not  know  of  a  portable 
wind-mill ;  if  there  is  one  some  of  our  correspond- 
ents will  undoubtedly  Inform  you  of  it. 

GOING  OUT  WEST. 
"N."  asks  us  what  we  "think  about  persons  go- 
ing out  West  to  purchase  Government  lands  and 
settle  there  ?"  While  it  is  unquestionably  best  for 
some  persons  to  go,  it  is  none  the  less  clear  that 
others  should  remain.  The  going  or  staying  de- 
pends so  much  upon  circumstances,  that,  without 
defining  those  circumstances,  we  can  give  no  opin- 
ons  of  value. 

BLACK  TOOTH  IN   PIGS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — While  conversing  with  a  neigh- 
boring farmer,  he  said,  if  you  examine  a  pig's  mouth 
when  taken  from  the  sow,  and  find  black  teeth,  and 
break  them  off,  it  will  entirely  prevent  the  disease 
called  the  black  tooth.  Now  I  have  killed  pigs 
from  nine  to  twelve  months  old  and  found  more  or 
less  black  teeth,  but  I  do  not  know  as  they  were 
diseased.  As  there  has  been  considerable  com- 
plaint in  this  section,  of  pigs  not  doing  well,  I 
thought  this  might  be  the  cause ;  I  merely  ask  for 
information.  A  Subscriber. 

}Villiamstown,Januai-y,  1857. 

Remarks. — The  disease  called  "black  tooth"  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  books,  yet  it  seems  to  be  rec- 
ognized all  around  us.  We  have  received  several 
letters  recommending  knocking  out  a  black  tooth 
iDith  a  punch  and  a  hammer,  but  do  not  intend  to 
advise  such  a  barbarous  remedy.  The  teeth  may 
be  affected,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  by  some 
cause  remote  from  them. 


TO   melt  ice   IN  PIPES. 

R.,  of  Chester  county,  Pa.,states  that  a  little  mo- 
lasses turned  into  a  pipe  that  is  frozen  up  will  soon 
find  its  way  through.  Also,  that  hogs  should  oc- 
casionally have  a  little  ashes  scattered  over  them 
during  a  rain,  which  will  clear  off  all  scurf,  and  be 
fed  with  lumps  of  charcoal. 

TANNING   skins. 

Is  there  no  better  and  cheaper  way  of  tanning 
skins  than  that  mentioned  in  the  Farmer  of  Janu- 
ary 3d? 

Remarks. — Yes,  adopt  the  mode  given  in  the 
Monthly  Farmer  of  October,  page  456. 

HORSE  DISTEMPER. 

I  send  you  a  receipt  for  this  disease  which  I  have 
received  great  benefit  from.  If  you  think  best  you 
may  give  it  a  place  in  your  paper  : — 6  table  spoons- 
ful soot,  1  table  spoonful  black  pepper,  1  table 
spoonful  ginger,  1  table  spooful  salt,  3  eggs  and  In- 
dian meal  enough  to  make  a  stiff  battel-.  Mix  all 
well  together,  and  make  it  into  four  balls ;  give  one 
morning  and  evening  till  gone.  The  four  balls 
will  generally  effect  a  cure.  Should  it  not  do  so 
entirely,  repeat  the  dose.  I  have  never  known  a 
failure.  With  respect,       E.  P.  Wilbur. 

Cummington,  1857. 


D.  Hatnes,  Colchester,  Conn. — All  the  seeds 
you  inquire  about  may  be  obtained  of  Nourse  &  Co., 
in  this  city,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  good.  The 
Purple  Top  turnip  is  an  excellent  kind,  but  if  sow- 
ing extensively  would  it  not  be  well  to  use  several 
kinds  of  seed  ? 


For  the  JSew  England-  Farmer. 

TO  PICKLE  HAMS  AND  SMOKE  HAMS. 

I  have  noticed  several  recipes  published  in  the 
JV.  E.  Farmer  for  preparing  bacon.  A  simpler 
mode  I  recommend  from  more  than  thirty  years' 
experience.  Make  a  pickle  for  the  hams,  of  good 
salt,  as  strong  as  the  salt  will  make  it,  and  reduce 
it  one-half,  with  the  addition  of  a  like  quantity  of 
water,  and  use  enough  to  cover  the  hams.  The 
hams  may  remain  a  number  of  weeks,  till  it  is  con- 
venient to  take  out,  wipe  dry,  and  smoke.  This 
will  make  good  bacon,  rightly  seasoned  for  use, 
without  freshening.  If  other  flavor  be  desired,  a 
pickle  may  be  made,  seasoned  with  such  spices  as 
may  be  desired,  in  which  sugar  may  be  used,  and 
some  saleratus  and  saltpetre,  by  those  who  prefer 
saltpetre  on  their  meat.  As  I  do  not  find  it  nec- 
essary for  its  preservation,  I  doubt  its  healthfulness, 
and  believe  it  hardens  beef,  which  I  always  find 
hard  enough  without  it.  After  the  pickle  for  spic- 
ing is  prepared,  take  the  hams  from  their  half-salt- 
ed pickle,  and  place  them  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and 
pour  on  the  new  pickle,  and  daily  moisten  it  all 
over  for  a  week  or  two  more,  by  dipping  the  pickle 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  I  use  corn  cobs  for 
smoking.  They  afford  a  strong  smoke,  and  soon  ac- 
complish the  work.  Ashes  thrown  over  them  after 
being  set  on  fire,  will  prevent  too  rapid  combustion 
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and  heat.  Most  of  the  bacon  I  meet  with  at  public 
houses  is  too  salt,  or  to  freshen  it  has  been  soaked, 
and  the  flavor  injured.  I  have  also  used  thesame 
reduced  pickle  for  keeping  beef  through  the  winter ; 
have  boiled  the  pickle,  and  added  some  saleratus 
and  molasses,  and  poured  it  on  to  the  beef  in  the 
barrel  hot.  Beef  will  keep  in  this  pickle  till  April, 
and  can  then  be  taken  up  and  salted  for  summer 
use.  I  very  much  prefer  beef  preserved  in  this  way 
to  that  put  down  fully  salted  and  saltpetred. 

lluFUs  McIntire. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHATISATEEE? 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  the  season  for  transplanting 
fruit  trees  is  approaching^  and  orders  will  soon  be 
given  for  them,  permit  me  to  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  their  treatment  and  selection.  I 
will  commence  by  calling  your  attention  to  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  on  purcha- 
sing trees,  as  published  in  the  June  number  of  your 
Monthly.  Mr.  D.  there  says  that  he  has  paid  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  for  his  best  apple  trees, 
and  that  these  high-priced  trees  are  regarded  by 
him  as  much  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Assuming 
Mr.  D.'s  estimate  to  be  a  correct  one,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  know  what  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  a  high  and  a  low-priced 
tree,  as  we  find  them  in  the  market.  If  certain 
nurserymen  have  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the 
cultivation  of  trees,  that  their  trees  have  an  intrin- 
sic, as  well  as  market  value,  equal  to  three  or  four 
times  that  of  the  general  run  of  trees,  and  this  dif- 
ference is  retained  and  even  increased  for  years  af- 
ter transplantation,  as  Mr.  D.  says  was  the  case 
with  his,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  that  should  be 
much  better  understood  than  it  generally  is.  My 
own  experience  and  observation  furnish  nothing 
corroborative  of  his  statement,  and  yet  I  am  not 
disposed  to  question  their  correctness  in  regard  to 
his  trees. 

The  common  price  of  trees,  in  this  State,  of  suita- 
ble age  for  transplanting,  is  twenty-five  cents.  I  can 
buy  any  quantity  of  them  at  that  price.  Now  what 
is  a  tree  ?  and  Tvhat  should  it  be  in  the  market  in 
order  to  command  a  good  price,  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  remunerative  to  the  purchaser  ?  Will 
Mr.  D.  be  so  good  as  to  aid  us  to  a  solution  of  this 
problem?  It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  very 
much  of  the  difference  that  is  found  to  exist  among 
trees  after  transplanting,  is  occasioned  by  the  man- 
ner of  removing  them  from  the  earth  in  which  they 
grew.  My  attention  has  been  particularly  called  to 
this  subject  in  consequence  of  having  been  several 
times  offered  trees  that  had  been  horribly  mangled 
and  torn,  both  root  and  branch,  as  they  left  the 
nursery.  One  vender,  particularly,  offered  me  trees 
having  very  good,  thrifty  tops,  but  returning  noth- 
ing but  a  bunch  of  stubs  about  six  inches  long  for 
roots.  I  once  ordered  a  quantity  from  a  distant 
nursery,  which,  on  being  delivered,  contained  roots 
about  two  feet  in  length,  but  almost  entirely  with- 
out laterals,  the  main  roots  having  penetrated  the 
earth  in  growing,  much  like  the  taproot.  Again  I 
was  offered  a  quantity  of  pear  trees  which  had  been 
carried  several  days  in  a  wagon  till  nearly  all  the 
fine,  fibrous  roots,  on  which  the  tree  was  mainly  de- 
pendent for  its  growth  in  the  ground  where  it  grew, 
were  dry  and  brittle,  and  of  course  entirely  unavaila- 
ble for  the  immediate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 


spective growth  of  the  tree ;  and  yet  the  vender  as- 
sured me  that  they  would  all  live.  Live !  that  is 
the  secret  of  many,  and  I  believe  most  of  our  mis- 
fortunes in  purchasing  trees  :  we  do  not  set  our 
standard  high  enough. 

If  we  would  come  to  the  determination  to  pur- 
chase no  trees  at  any  price,  but  such  as  would  not 
only  be  likely  to  live,  but  grow,  and  grow  rapidly 
too,  and  would  also  pay  a  fair  price  for  them,  we 
should  be  much  the  wiser  for  so  doing.  It  seems 
to  be  a  new  idea  with  many  that  trees  should  do 
any  thing  more  than  barely  live  for  one  or  two 
years  after  transplanting.  They  do  not  seem  to  con- 
sider, that,  with  such  a  protracted  and  unnatural 
sleep,  the  tree  sustains  a  loss  of  its  original  vigor 
and  thriftiness,  not  soon,  if  ever  again  to  be  recover- 
ed. If  a  young  animal  that  is  starved  and  dwarfed 
at  the  commencement  of  life,  receives  a  fatal  check 
to  its  animal  devolopment  for  the  rest  of  life — if  a 
first  crop  that  is  neglected  and  down-trodden  when 
young,  afterwards  fails  to  pay  the  reward  of  care 
and  industry,  no  less  is  it  true  that  the  tree,  when 
subject  to  a  like  treatment,  is  also  destined  to  a 
similar  fate.  Now  a  perfect  tree,  like  a  perfect  ani- 
mal, must  be  proportioned  and  symmetrical  through- 
out. We  all  hold  to  the  importance  of  this  rule  in 
animals ;  why  not  in  trees  ?  We  are  ready  to  de- 
tect any  defect  of  this  kind  in  animals,  why  not  in 
trees  ?  When  we  see  a  beautiful,  thrifty  and  well- 
proportioned  tree  springing  up  from  its  native  earth, 
we  are  too  prone  to  look  upon  what  we  see  above 
ground,  as  the  whole  tree,  regardless  of  the  numer- 
ous roots  and  rootlets  through  which  it  has  been 
fed  and  nourished  up  Into  its  beautiful  and  perfect 
form.  We  do  not  sufficiently  realize  that  when  re- 
moved from  its  native  bed  and  made  an  isolated  in- 
habitant of  the  field,  where  space  invites  to  ample 
growth,  it  will  then  need,  and  much  more  need  all 
those  life-giving  fibres,  as  well  as  the  larger  arteries, 
by  which  its  future  may  become  but  a  continuation 
of  the  past.  In  purchasing  trees,  then,  let  us  have 
the  whole  tree,  root  and  branch.  The  roots  like 
the  branches  may  need  pruning,  in  order  that  each 
may  occupy  its  appropriate  place,  but  this  should 
be  done  with  discrimination  and  judgment,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  tree.  I 
have  forgotten  to  mention  the  name  of  Col.  Wilder 
in  connection  with  my  notice  of  Mr.  D.'s  letter,  as 
the  producer  of  his  best  trees ;  but  I  had  not  for- 
gotten to  take  a  look  at  the  index  to  the  last  vol- 
ume of  the  Farmer,  to  see  if  it  did  not  refer  us  to 
some  communication  from  him  which  should  reflect 
the  light  of  his  experience.  If  the  Col.  would  just 
put  on  martial  alvs  and  deploy  a  column  or  two  in- 
to the  service,  I  doubt  not  it  would  prove  an  excel- 
lent recruiting  stimulus  to  both  subaltern  and  pri- 
vates. There  is  ample  room  for  display.  He  may 
form  on  the  right  or  left,  in  front  or  rear,  close  or 
open,  directly  or  obliquely,  in  regular  order  or  by 
echelon — any  way  he  likes  best — he  can  hardly  fail 
to  make  his  mark !  C.  Blakely. 

Bristol,  Ct. 

Agriculture  in  Germany. — A  traveller  by  rail- 
road from  Dresden  to  Hanover  on  the  18th  of  !May 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  appearance 
of  the  fields  on  the  route  of  his  day's  journey  :  _  _ 

"The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  smiling 
in  all  the  luxuriance  of  spring.  The  fields  of  rape, 
glowing  on  all  hands  with  their  blossoms  of  intense 
yellow,  looked  as  though  columns  of  butterflies  had 
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settled  down  upon  them.  Most  of  the  lamp  oil 
used  in  Germany  is  made  from  the  rape  seed.  La- 
ter in  the  season,  the  fields  of  poppies  unfold  their 
blossoms  of  blushing  red.  From  these  seeds  an  oil 
of  better  quality  is  expressed,  used  for  the  table 
and  for  other  purposes.  Poppy  seeds  are  also  an 
important  ingredient  in  some  of  the  varieties  of 
cake,  so  abundantly  produced  in  the  German  cui- 
sine. 


LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL 
CIETY. 


SO- 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE  CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

Those  gentlemen — members  of  the  Legislature — 
favorable,  to  the  scheme  of  re-establishing  the  Legis- 
lative Agricultural  Society,  met  in  the  Representa- 
tives' Hall,  Tuesday  night,  at  7  o'clock,  at  Avhich  hour 
only  half  a  dozen  were  present.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  20  minutes  past  7,  by  Hon.  John 
Brooks,  of  Princeton.  He  considered  it  proper  that 
an  organization  should  take  place,  and  that  com- 
mittees on  organization  and  on  subjects  of  discus- 
sion should  be  appointed,  as  was  usual.  About  40 
members  were  then  present. 

Mr.  Stebbins,  of  Deerfield,  nominated  Hon 
John  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  for  Chairman  yro  tern,, 
and  put  the  question,  when  that  gentleman  was 
elected.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Buckminster,  of  the 
Mass.  Ploughman,  and  Aaron  Dickinson,  of 
Heath,  were  appointed  Secretaries. 

A  committee  to  nominate  Chairman  for  the  eve- 
ning, and  an  Executive  Committee,  to  act  during 
the  whole  session,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Hyde,  of 
Newton,  Stebbins,  of  Deerfield,  and  Parsons,  of 
Ludlow,  and  reported  as  follows  : 

For  Chairman — Hon.  John  Brooks.  For  Ex- 
ecutive Committee — John  Brooks,  of  Princeton, 
Moses  Stebbens,  of  Deerfield,  Charles  L.  Flint,  of 
Boston,  AsaG.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  and  Steph 
en  P.  Collin,  of  Longmeadow. 

Mr.  Brooks  made  a  brief  congratulatory  ad- 
dress on  taking  the  chair,  on  the  thriving  state  of 
the  farming  interest  generally.  Within  the  State, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  the  increase  of  agricultu- 
ral productions  had  risen  from  twenty-six  to  sixty- 
three  millions  in  value.  With  proper  care  this  in- 
crease could  yet  be  doubled,  and  the  resources  of 
the  soil  not  yet  all  called  into  request.  He  invited 
gentlemen  to  state  their  agricultural  experience, 
and  specially  called  on  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Newton,  to 
relate  what  he  had  in  cultivating  the  Chinese  sugar 
cane. 

Mr.  Hyde,  after  glancing  at  the  morus  multicau- 
lis  and  other  agricultural  bubbles,  said  he  entered 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  with 
much  doubt  as  to  its  ultimate  benefits.  These  he 
nad  tested,  and  could  speak  from  experience.  As 
a  forage  crop  he  considered  it  superior  to  anything 
known  in  this  portion  of  the  country.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  many  other  plants  in  its  production  of 
two  crops  per  annum — the  last  not  a  full  one,  but 
a  very  liberal  one.  It  would  grow  to  three  or  four 
feet  in  height  in  July,  and  be  again  ready  to  cut  in 
October.  For  soiling  purposes  nothing  could  be 
more  generally  valuable,  as  horses,  cows  and  pigs 
were  alike  fond  of  it,  and  selected  it  always  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other  food  that  could  be  placed  be- 
fore them.  It  was  easily  cured,  and  could  be  as  eas- 
Uy  preserved  over  winter  as  any  common  forage 


crop — although  it  grew  to  the  height  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet.  It  was  very  hardy ;  and  while  other 
crops  v/ould  wilt  beneath  the  strong  sun,  it  stood 
up  fresh  and  juicy.  It  did  not  produce  a  nice  look- 
ing fodder ;  but  if  cut  into  pieces,  cattle  would  eat 
it  with  avidity.  Some  cattle  would  seize  upon  a 
long,  rough  stalk,  and  chew  it  so  long  as  they  could 
feel  the  taste  of  the  saccharine  matter  in  it.  In 
order  that  it  should  constitute  good  fodder,  the 
cane  should  be  cut  before  it  is  seeded.  If  planted 
in  drills,  (1.^  pounds  of  seed  to  an  acre,  and  the 
stalks  5  or  6  inches  apart,)  it  would  grow  too  rank. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant  the  seed  too 
deep,  or  make  the  hills  too  close. 

Mr.  Hyde  had  tried  the  cane  for  sugar,  and  had 
found  it  to  yield  one-fifth  of  its  weight  in  syrup, 
much  better  than  that  which  came  from  the  South — 
of  better  quality  and  heavier.  His  experiments 
showed  him  that  syrup  could  be  produced  at  the 
rate  of  25  cents  per  gallon,  on  land  like  that  in 
Newton.  A  portion  of  the  syrup  was  not  crystali- 
zable,  and  this  was  held  as  an  objection  to  it ;  but 
while  the  fact  was  so,  it  was  also  true  that  the  Chi- 
nese cane  would  produce  a  good  brown  sugar.  He 
was  determined  to  give  the  production  of  sugar  a 
fair  trial,  and  had  confidence  of  his  being  success- 
ful ;  and  one  of  his  proposed  plans  was  to  cut  off 
the  seed  panicles  before  they  begin  to  ripen,  and  he 
had  little  doubt  that  by  this  process  he  would  save 
a  considerable  amount  of  saccharine  matter.  •  If 
planted  in  the  middle  of  May,  the  cane  would  be 
ready  to  cut  about  the  middle  of  September.  While 
he  would  not  advise  any  one  to  go  into  an  extrava- 
gant system  of  cultivation,  he  would  advise  all  far- 
mers to  try  it  in  their  gardens  and  their  fields,  and 
one  trial  would  go  farther  to  convince  them  of  the 
value  of  the  sugar  cane  than  any  advice  whatever. 

Several  gentlemen  made  inquiry  of  Mr.  Hyde  re- 
specting the  method  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cane. 
He  advised  that  it  be  hilled,  like  corn,  when  it  was 
intended  to  use  the  cane  for  sugar,  and  drill  it  in 
rows  when  intended  for  fodder.  A  dry  soil  was  the 
most  favorable  for  its  production.  He  thought  it 
might  be  an  exhausting  crop  ;  and  that  it  would 
not  be  hurt  by  being  planted  on  good  soil.  It  stood 
heat,  as  he  said  before,  and  was  also  able  to  bear 
up  against  frost.  The  seed  he  had  used  was  got 
from  the  Patent  Office,  and  came  from  France, 
where  the  best  seed  came.  It  was  had  originally 
from  China.  The  pure  seed  was  of  a  black  color 
(at  least  such  as  he  considered  pure.)  There  was 
a  quantity  to  be  had  of  Col.  Peters,  of  Atalanta, 
Ga.,  and  this  was  pure ;  but  it  might  be  that  seeds 
from  Paris,  where  the  rest  came,  might  not  be  so 
genuine.  The  price  was  about  $1  per  pound ;  and 
the  charge  of  $3  per  pound,  made  in  this  city,  was 
suggested  by  certain  parties  who  wanted  to  com- 
bine against  the  purchasers.  Seed,  he  thought, 
could  be  grown  for  a  shilling  per  pound.  But  with 
all  these  facts,  he  advised  the  greatest  caution  in 
making  experiments  and  in  drawing  conclusions. 

Several  gentlemen  made  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  only  one  of  whom,  in  any  shape, 
controverted  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hyde. 
That  was  with  reference  to  its  superiority  as  a  for- 
age plant.  The  party  in  question  said  he  has  seen 
as  heavy  a  forage  of  Indian  corn  as  of  Chinese  cane. 
He  sustained  all  Mr.  Hyde's  statements  in  other 
respects,  and  added  to  them  the  fict  that,  after  the 
juice  was  expressed  from  the  cane  its  fibrous  part 
made  excellent  paper.     He  advised,  among  other 
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cautionary  and  wise  remarks,  that,  in  all  instances, 
the  seed  used  here  should  be  imported,  as  there 
■were  a  number  of  inferior  descriptions,  and  as  the 
liability  of  the  plant  to  hybridize  was  great,  and  that 
all  experiments  in  making  sugar  should  be  made 
through  the  use  of  the  old  fashioned  cider  mill, 
which  would  suit,  until  they  had  fairly  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  manufacture  from  the  Chinese 
sugar  cane  would  be  profitable.  The  cane  was  rich 
in  the  constituents  of  alcohol. 

After  further  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned 
at  9  o'clock,  until  next  Tuesday  evening.  The 
members  from  the  country  were  nearly  all  absent 
from  town,  consequently  the  want  of  numbers  pres- 
ent.— Boston  Journdl. 

^* 

The  next  Legislative  Agricultural  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  State  House,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Jan.  27th,  at  7  o'clock. 

Topics  for  discussion — Is  it  desirable  to  encour- 
age the  breeding  of  horses  in  this  State  ?  If  so,  is 
it  desirable  that  they  should  be  exhibited  at  tne 
Agricultural  County  Fairs  and  Shows  ?  And  if  so, 
under  what  rules,  regulations  and  restrictions  shall 
thev  be  exhibited  ? 


and  intend  to  keep  as  many  sheep  as  cows.  And 
I  believe  by  allowing  them  to  run  together  they 
will  be  as  profitable  as  cows.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
above  to  be  a  large  story  by  any  means.  I  have 
done  nothing  for  them  through  the  winter  except 
to  give  them  plenty  of  good  hay.  I  suspect  the 
loss  of  my  lambs  last  spring  was  the  result  of 
breeding  in  and  in,  as  those  sheep  that  were  close- 
ly related  to  the  buck  all  lost  their  lambs,  while 
those  not  related,  did  well. 

Benjamin  Comings. 
Greensboro',  Vt.,  Jan.  5th,  1857. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SHEEP  ON  FARMS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  noticed  in  your  paper  of 
late  some  inquiries  as  to  keeping  sheep  on  small 
farms  ;  I  believe  a  small  number  of  sheep  may  be 
kept  on  a  small  farm  very  profitably.  To  prove 
this,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  my  own  experi- 
ence during  the  last  three  years.  Three  years  ago 
I  purchased  two  ewe  sheep  of  English  Leicester 
breed  at  $10  each.  I  believe  at  the  time  some  of 
my  neighbors  gave  me  credit  for  making  a  very 
foolish  bargain.  The  first  year  I  raised  two  lambs, 
a  buck  and  a  ewe ;  the  buck  I  sold,  after  taking  two 
fleeces  weighing  12^  pounds,  for  $12.  The  ewe 
has  brought  up  three  lambs  and  given  two  fleeces, 
weighing  7  pounds  each.  The  second  year  one  of 
the  old  ewes  brought  twins,  the  other  a  single  ewe 
lamb;  that  lamb  I  have  refused  $12  for  within  a 
few  days.  Last  spring  four  of  my  sheep  out  of 
five  brought  twins,  but,  unfortunately,  five  of  the 
nine  lambs  died,  and  recently,  one  of  the  old  sheep 
died  suddenly  i  but  though  it  is  said  you  can  have 
no  more  of  a  cat  than  her  skin,  I  obtained  25 
pounds  of  tallow  from  her  and  sold  the  skin  for 
$1,50.  I  have  now  on  hand  one  of  the  old  sheep, 
which  I  value  at  the  original  price,  $10  : — 

One  of  the  old  sheep $10,00 

One  two  year  old  ewe  at 15,00 

Three  yearling  ewes  at  twelve  each 36,00 

Four  ewe  lambs  at  eight  each 32,00 

The  first  year  two  fleeces  of  wool  sold  at  25  cts  per  ft 3,50 

Second  year  four  fleeces  weighing  33  tbs 7,75 

The  third  year  seven  fleeces  weighing  50  ibs 12,50 

The  pelt  and  tallow  from  the  one  lost 4,62 

I  liilled  one  lamb,  an  ordinary  one 3,00 

The  buck  sold 12,00 


Total  income  and  present  value $137,37 

I  believe  these  sheep,  if  slaughtered  this  fall, 
would  have  brought  very  near  the  price  here  esti- 
mated, but  they  are  worth  more  for  breeding  than 
their  market  value  as  mutton,  as  they  are  pure- 
blooded  sheep.  The  two  old  ones  were  imported.  I 
keep  on  my  farm  ten  cows  and  some  other  stock 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

APPLE  AND  PEAB,  CUTTINGS,  &c. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — The  October  number  of  the 
"Cottage  Gardener,"  a  London  periodical  of  note, 
contains  the  following  interesting  information. — 
Possibly  you  may  have  met  with  it  already ;  if  so, 
there  is  "no  harm  done  ;"  and  if  not,  I  think  you 
will  not  fail  to  be  pleased  by  having  your  attention 
called  to  it.  The  facts  are  communicated  by  a  Ger- 
man gentleman,  as  follows : 

"HOW   TO   STRIKE  APPLE  AND   PEAR   CUTTINGS. 

"First  of  all,  choose,  if  possible,  a  border  with  a 
north  aspect,  early  in  spring,  before  the  buds  of  the 
fruit  trees  begin  to  swell ;  then  draw  a  couple  of 
drills  not  farther  than  nine  inches  apart,  and  so 
many  more  for  the  following  rows,  and  of  the  depth 
as  if  you  thought  of  sowing  peas.  When  done, 
go  to  the  fruit  trees,  and  cut  any  quantity  of  last 
year's  shoots  to  the  length  of  two  feet,  or  if  not  to 
be  had,  one  foot  long,  the  same  as  for  grafts  ;  and 
if  you  have  taken  care  that  the  cut  at  the  base  is 
smooth,  and  in  a  starting  direction,  press  the  thick 
end,  or  bottom  of  the  shoot  into  one  of  the  furrows, 
bend  it  over  the  ridge,  and  stick  the  top  into  the 
opposite  one  (furrow.)  Be  very  particular  to  have 
a  good  plump  eye  where  the  shoot  bends  highest, 
and  let  the  ridge  be  on  an  equal  level  with  the 
original  ground,  not  higher. 

"The  drills  must  now  be  filled  up  with  additional 
soil,  both  sides  (ends)  of  the  cutting  gently  pressed 
firm,  leaving  the  middle  untouched,  and  give  the 
bed  a  sort  of  finish  by  levelling  the  whole,  so  that 
you  see  nothing  but  just  the  central  bud  peeping 
out.  If  there  is  a  prospect  of  dry  weather,  it  would 
be  well  to  retain  the  moisture  of  the  soil  by  a  slight 
covering  of  fern,  hay,  or  similar  material.  Within 
a  very  short  time  you  will  see  the  buds  swell,  and 
as  if  by  the  agency  of  hot-house  temperature,  the 
whole  will  appear  to  be  on  the  move,  and  you  will 
soon  observe  leaves  and  little  twigs  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Frequently  but  one  eye  breaks,  viz.,  the 
topmost ;  but  this  is  not  the  general  rule,  for  very 
often,  the  two  buds  next  to  the  centre,  and  even  as 
many  as  six,  will  strike  root  and  push  up  shoots,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  season  one  can  part  them  in- 
to as  many  as  have  roots,  and  transplant  them  to 
their  intended  quarters ;  but  you  will  be  amply  re- 
paid for  a  year's  patience,  by  a  vast  jncrease  of 
fibres  and  nice  little  stems. 

"If  any  of  the  bent  in  shoots  force  themselves 
out  by  elasticity,  they  can  easily  be  pressed  in  again ; 
and,  as  a  last  recommendation,  I  would  urge  not 
to  lay  the  cuttings  aside  until  you  think  you  have 
time  to  put  them  in,  but  let  the  soil  receive  them 
directly,  so  that  they  may  be  in  full  vitality  and 
health  when  put  in. 
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"Like  many  other  great  inventions,  it  was  mere 
accident  that  gave  the  clue  to  this  simple,  and  yet 
so  practical  affair,  though  the  inventor  frankly  con- 
fesses that  he  thinks  that  he  might  easily  have 
'found  it  out  by  reflection,  with  the  aid  of  physiolo- 
gy. The  credit  is  due  to  ray  friend  Dochnahl,  the 
celebrated  pomologist,  in  Bavaria,  who  declined 
the  sums  offered  him  by  the  Belgian  nurserymen 
to  sell  his  secret  to  them  ;  but,  heedless  of  that,  he 
would  have  it  out,  and,  though  a  nurseryman  him- 
self, published  his  invention  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
in  his  'Pomona,'  a  very  cleverly  edited  little  paper. 

"Diel,  one  of  the  stars  of  the  century,  tried  and 
could  not  strike  a  single  apple  cutting,  and  rooted 
but  half  of  a  number  of  slips  of  the  pear  quince, 
which,  at  the  present  day,  many  more  besides  him 
can  strike  readily.  Dochnahl,  however,  succeeded 
in  some  of  his  first  experiments,  in  rooting  800 
slips  of  the  French  Doucm,  and  missed  but  ten  out 
of  the  whole  lot. 

"Mr.  D.  says  he  is  indebted  for  the  invention  to 
some  rods  of  the  hazel  nut,  which  he  bent  into  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  kind  of  bound- 
ary for  a  flower-bed ;  the  tips  of  these  kept  green, 
formed  leaves,  and  showed  even  a  little  callus.  This 
was  the  latch  key  to  the  new  cutting  house;  and 
I  shall  with  pleasure  give  you  more  details  of  his 
various  experiments,  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  a 
place  in  these  columns. 

Signed,  Th.  Von  Sprecklesen." 

In  a  London  publication  of  some  fifty  years  ago, 
entitled  "Willich's  Domestic  Encyclopsedja,"  is  the 
following  description  of  an  apple  called, 

"THE   RUSSIAN  ICE  APPLE — 

Or  Astrakhan  apple  {Pommed  Astrachan  Trans- 
parente.)  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  eligible 
summer  fruit,  provided  the  situation  and  climate  be 
proper  for  its  growth,  that  is,  not  under  49  deg, 
of  polar  elevation.  In  such  a  region,  it  acquires  a 
saccharine  juice,  which  is  so  copious,  that  in  an  ap- 
ple weighing  4^  ounces,  there  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
pression, 35  ounces  of  liquid,  and  one  ounce  of 
pulpy  fibres.  It  is  one  of  the  most  smiling  fruits, 
wiih  fine,  red,  flaming  streaks,  on  the  side  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  may  be  eaten  at  table,  or  convert- 
ed into  cider.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  apple, 
a  larger  and  a  smaller  one ;  but  neither  of  the 
trees  become  remarkably  tail." 

Can  this  be  the  fruit  that  is  known  in  America 
as  the  "white  Astrachan  apple,"  and  which  is  count- 
ed worthless  ?  If  so,  it  might  be  well  to  make  trial 
of  it  in  the  most  northern  settlements  on  this  con- 
tinent. There  are  other  remarkable  fruits  de- 
scribed in  the  above  named  work,  which  are  not 
enumerated  in  modem  American  catalogues  or  fruit 
books.  Far  East. 

December,  1856. 


Near-Sightedness.— The  Paris  Medical  Gazette 
states  that  of  the  3,295,202  young  men  examined 
in  France,  for  military  service,  during  nineteen 
years,  13,007  were  exempted  for  myopia.  Some 
years  since,  a  regiment  of  recruits,  principally  na- 
tives of  London,  where  they  were  enKsted,  were  ta- 
ken out  of  the  city  to  practice  at  a  target.  To  the 
surprise  of  the  officers  in  charge,  a  large  part  of 
them  were  totally  unable  to  see  the  mark,  although 
within  the  ordinary  shooting  distance.  This  fact 
led  to  the  discovery  that  persons  whose  range  of 


vision  is  limited  by  brick  walls,  are  near-sighted  in 
far  greater  numbers  than  in  the  same  number  of  in- 
habitants residing  in  the  country.  The  eyes  of  sail- 
ors, in  continued  sea-service,  become  almost  tele- 
scopic. They  discover  objects  at  a  vast  distance 
which  are  not  even  discernible  by  other  eyes. — 
Philadelphia  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


A  NEW  WASHING  MACHINE. 

The  burden  of  an  old  song  is,  that  '''woman's 
work  is  never  done,"  and  the  declaration  is  as  true 
as  it  is  trite.  There  are  all  sorts  of  contrivances 
to  enable  the  farmer  and  mechanic  to  save  their 
breath  and  muscles,  and  perform  their  work  in  an 
easier  and  better  way.  Something  has  been  done 
for  the  sitting-room  in  the  way  of  sewing  machines 
and  sewing  birds,  and  something  for  the  kitchen  in 
apple  parers,  meat  cutters,  cooldng  stoves,  and 
washing  machines.  But  not  half  enough  has  been 
done,  yet,  for  the  culinary  department ;  for  the 
mother,  wearied  and  perplexed  with  the  ever-recur 
ring  duties  of  the  family,  cannot  be  the  efficient 
teacher  of  the  children,  or  the  agreeable  compan- 
ion of  the  husband  and  father.  In  order  to  progress, 
to  magnify  our  own  calling,  and  be  instrumental 
in  developing  ability  in  others,  we  must  have  active 
minds  in  vigorous  bodies, — minds  and  bodies  not 
palled  by  unceasing  and  too  severe  labor. 

Any  machine,  therefore,  that  will  tend  to  avert 
this  result,  will  confer  blessings  on  the  race,  by 
preserving  harmony  and  a  pleasant  flow  of  spirits 
in  the  kitchen!  Is  not  the  machine  illustrated 
above  of  this  character  ?  Our  household  say,  yes ! 
It  is  light,  portable,  so  simple  in  its  construction  as 
to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  get  it  out  of  re- 
pair, and  is  easier  to  work  than  anything  to  wash 
with  that  has  yet  stood  on  our  kitchen  floor.  So 
say  the  women. 

Wheeler's  machine,  that  we  spoke  highly  of 
some  time  last  year,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  ought 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person, — but  this  will  sat- 
isfy those  who  are  unreasonable  enough  to  break  to 
pieces  anything  that  refuses  to  do  the  washing  and 
ironing  too ! 

It  is  said  by  some  who  have  used  this  machine, 
that  sixty  shirts  an  hour  may  be  well  washed  with 
it,  and  with  less  injury  to  the  clothes  than  by  any 
other  process  known.  We  advise  those  who  have 
no  machine  to  call  at  No.  9  Court  Square,  Boston, 
and  see  it.     See  advertisement. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HEDGES. 

BY  HENHY  F.   FREXCII. 

A  correspondent  some  time  ago  inquired  of  me, 
through  the  Farmer,  as  to  what  is  the  best  plant 
for  hedges.  My  decided  opinion  is,  that  for  an  or 
namental  hedge,  for  this  cold  climate — thermome 
ter  to-day  ten  below  zero  at  noon — the  Privet  is 
the  best.  I  have  the  buckthorn  and  triple  thorn 
apacia,  or  Hovey  locust,  some  forty  rods  in  extent, 
on  my  place  here.  The  buckthorn  is  very  hardy 
and  very  handsome,  and  keeps  its  leaves  about  as 
long  as  the  apple  tree,  and  on  the  whole,  is  quite 
satisfactory.  Without  a  wire  or  two  through  it,  it 
is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  a  cow  that  is  igno- 
rant of  its  being  a  fence.  The  acacia  makes  a 
strong  fence,  but  it  is  a  coarse,  rank  grower,  diffi- 
cult to  be  kept  down  in  shape,  puts  on  its  foliage 
about  the  time  the  ladies  adopt^  th,eir  summer 
bonnets,  and  takes  it  off  before  the  fall  fashions 
commence.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  last  plant  to 
leaf  out,  and  the  first  to  leave  off  its  leaves.  Like 
the  Irishman's  moon,  which  he  said  never  shone  in 
dark  nights  when  you  need  it  most,  it  only  looks 
beautiful  when  there  is  beauty  everywhere.  The 
privet,  though  not  strictly  an  evergreen,  is  the  next 
thing  to  it.  Its  leaves  come  early,  and  they  keep 
on  and  keep  green  till  the  snow  flies,  and  through 
the  winter  the  naked  limbs  are  rarely  exposed,  and 
if  there  is  deep  snow,  the  spring  will  find  the  lower 
limbs  still  green.  It  is  hardy,  a  very  rapid  grower, 
is  inclined  to  grow  thick  and  shrubby,  and  so 
bears  cutting  into  exact  shape  as  you  desire,  and 
on  the  whole,  though  not  strong  enough  to  stop 
cattle,  without  the  support  of  a  rail  or  wire,  is  the 
prettiest  thing  for  an  ornamental  hedge  that  has 
come  to  my  notice. 

How  any  man  of  common  sense  can  be  Itfl  to 
put  up  white  pine  embroidered  front  fences  in  the 
country,  where  he  may  have  a  privet  hedge  at  one- 
tenth  the  cost,  passes  ray  comprehension,  Mr. 
Hall,  of  Bradford,  has  the  plants,  and  they  grow- 
readily  from  cuttings-  n.  F.  r. 

Exder,  JST.  IL,  Dec.  18>  I80G. 


Fur  tha  New  England  Farmer, 

PATENT  0]?FICE  REPORTS. 

The  Agricultural  Ilajjorts  which  have  emanated 
from  the  Patent  Office  for  18-3-5,  contain  many  sug- 
gestions of  great  interest.  The  report  upon  seeds^ 
roots  and  cuttings  was  made  by  that  indefatigable 
writer,  D.  I.  Browne,  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  must 
have  required  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  the 
collection  of  a  vast  many  reports  and  communica- 
tions from  ministers,  consuls,  presidents  and  travel- 
lers from  various  parts  of  the  globe.  This  report 
relates  chiefly  to  foreign  plants  and  trees,  which  the 
writer  believes  may  be  introduced  and  naturalized 
in  some  one  or  several  sections  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  list  are  included  the  Sorghum  saccharaium, 


or  Chinese  sugar  cane,  the  Chinese  yam,  or  Di- 
oscorea  batatas,  the  earth  almond,  the  Persian  wal- 
nut, the  common  almond,  the  cork  tree,  the  prune, 
the  Persian  and  currant  grape  vines,  the  licorice, 
the  opium  poppy,  the  vanilla,  the  ginger  plant,  the 
orris  root,  tlie  palmated  rhubarb,  the  castor  oil 
plant,  assafoetida  plant,  the  cardamom,  the  water  nut, 
the  lotus,  the  guinea  grass,  the  tussack  grass,  the 
cochineal  plant,  the  madder,  the  tea  plant,  the 
boxwood  tree,  the  sweet  acorned  oak,  the  gall  nut 
oak,  the  date  tree,  the  tamarind  tree,  the  olibanura 
or  frankincense  tree,  the  balsam  of  Gilead,  the  aca- 
cia, or  gum  Arabic  tree,  the  quassia  plant,  the 
senna,  and  several  others.  Many  of  these  articles 
are  annually  imported  into  this  country  to  a  large 
amount,  and  if  they  can  be  produced  within  our 
own  limits,  of  equally  good  quality,  it  is  certainly 
an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  our  government. 
Our  manufacturers  are  now  paying  a  million  of 
dollars  every  year  for  madder,  which  can  undoubt- 
edly be  raised  at  home.  Our  people  are  paying 
$60,000  for  ginger,  and  $400,000  for  opium,  and 
$284,000  for  cork,  and  $250,000  for  almonds, 
and  for  each  and  all  of  these  plants  there  is  no  better 
soil  or  climate  in  the  world  than  can  be  found  in 
our  own  borders.  How  much  better  and  safer  is 
the  policy  of  introducing  the  plants  and  produc- 
tions of  other  countries  and  soils  into  our  own 
than  is  that  of  the  annexation  of  every  country 
that  joins  us!  K. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

ESSEX  COUNTY  TRAlfSACTIO^S. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  last  number  of  your  valua- 
ble paper  contains  a  notice  of  my  Supplement  to 
the  lieport  on  Farms,  contained  in  the  forth  coming 
volume  of  the  Essex  County  Transactions  for  1856. 
The  writer  complains  that  I  have  withheld  "the 
names  of  those  who  made  the  experiments"  v.-ith  fer- 
tilizers, and  remarks  that  "much  of  the  interest  of 
the  subject  is  impaired." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  the  writer  must  have  taken 
but  a  very  hasty  glance,  indeed,  at  my  report ;  for 
he  has  overlooked  both  the  reason  of  the  omission, 
and  the  remedy  for  it.  The  reason  was,  that  the 
facts  in  many  cases  could  not  be  obtained  without 
a  pledge  that  names  should  not  be  published.  The 
remedy  was,  that  by  calling  on  the  secretaryj-^the 
name  of  every  person  whose  experiments  are  re- 
corded could  be  learned  at  once.  After  consulta- 
tion with  one  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  society, 
it  was  decided  that  this  course  should  be  tried,  at 
least;  for  surely,  if  it  is  an  object  with  any  gentle- 
man to  verify  the  facts  in  a  given  case,  or  in  all 
cases,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  obtain  the 
key  which  would  unlock  the  Avhole. 

"But,"  says  the  writer,  "if  we  know  the  operator 
to  possess  a  clear  head,  and  unwavering  veracity, 
we  give  full  credit  to  what  he  does."  Now,  sir, 
even  supposing  your  correspondent  to  reside  in 
this  county,  could  he  be  possibly  supposed  to  know 
every  farmer  here,  and  whether  "he  possessed  a 
clear  head"  or  not,  "unwavering  veracity"  or  not  ? 
Are  important  experiments,  carefully  and  coolly 
made,  to  go  for  nothing,  merely  because  the  opera- 
tor is  not  known  to  the  readers  of  our  Transactions 
to  possess  a  "clear  head  ?"  What  do  nine-tenths 
of  American  readers  know  of  Mr.  Mechi,  tor  exain- 
ple  ?  Yet  who  doubts  the  truth  of  what  he  is  re- 
ported to  say  and  do  ?     Our  society  has  undertak- 
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en  this  3'ear  for  the  jirst  time,  to  send  an  agent  (if 
you  choose  to  call  it  so,)  to  visit  some  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  county ;  men  having  heads  so  cool  as  to 
know  what  they  are  doing  with  fertilizers,  and  how 
they  do  it,  and  who  can  show  it ;  yet  men  so  mod- 
est, so  obscure,  it  may  be,  as  to  be  quite  below  the 
horizon  to  your  correspondent.  It  may  be,  as  your 
correspondent  says,  they  "need  not  be  afraid  to  tell 
truly  what  they  have  done."  Aye,  but  they  must 
be  the  judges  of  that.  AVhen  a  farmer  says  to  me, 
"I  am  willing  to  have  every  body  know  what  I  have 
done,  if  it  will  do  any  good  ;  but  I  don't  want  my 
name  to  go  into  the  books  and  papers,"  I  am  then 
to  decide  whether  the  public  shall  oe  deprived  of  a 
knowledge  of  important  experiments,  or  that  I  shall 
say  to  him,  "Sir,  your  name  shall  not  be  published, 
if  you  saj'  so."  I  choose  the  latter;  and  if  your 
correspondent  doubts  whether  I  have  "told  truly," 
let  him  call  on  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dodge,  our  well- 
known  secretary,  obtain  the  name  of  Mr.  A.,  and  all 
others,  to  Mr.  Z.,  and  commence  his  mission  of  in- 
quiry ;  it  may  be  useful  to  him.  He  may  find  clear 
heads,  that  he  does  not  at  present  know  of;  and  a 
greater  amount  of  unwavering  veracity  than  he 
seems  to  give  our  county  credit  for. 

I  may  have  betrayed  some  uncalled-for  warmth 
upon  the  subject;  but  it  seems  to  be  intimated 
that  farming  "operations  have  been  hid  under  a 
bushel,"  when  the  only  trouble  is  that  the  com- 
plainant does  not  know  how  to  set  the  candle  upon 
a  candlestick  ;  a  thing,  which,  if  he  had  done,  he 
would  have  found  it  was  able  to  give  light  to  all 
that  were  in  the  house.  David  Cuoate. 

Essex,  Dec.  29,  1856. 


COOKING  FOOD  FOR  HOGS. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  published 
many  valuable  articles  upon  the  subject  of  fattening 
swine.  It  is  one  in  which  not  only  every  farmer's 
famil}^,  but  very  many  of  those  of  other  trades  and 
professions  are  interested.  The  convenience  of  a 
barrel  of  home-made  pork  and  a  pot  of  sweet  lard 
is  never  denied  by  any  good  housewife,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  profit  and  loss  in  raising  pork  is  very  often 
discussed. 

In  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  April,  1854,  and  in 
that  for  July,  1855,  are  two  articles  by  our  editori- 
al associate,  Mr.  Holbrook,  of  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  in 
which  he  gives  in  detail,  and  in  his  usual  practical 
manner,  the  system  of  feeding  and  management  by 
which  with  corn  at  85  cents  to  $1,25  per  bushel, 
and  pork  at  7  to  8  cents  a  pound,  he  makes  good 
hard  pork  at  a  fair  profit.  He  grinds  the  corn  with 
the  cob,  and  cooks  the  meal.  Without  grinding 
and  cooking,  he  says  expressly  that  in  New  Eng- 
land it  is  not  profitable  to  fatten  swine  on  corn.  At 
the  West,  where  corn  is  raised  more  easily  than  at 
the  East,  and  where  its  market  value  is  very  much 
less,  corn  is  usually  fed  whole  and  uncooked,  and 
in  some  sections  hogs  are  turned  into  the  fields  and 
allowed  to  help  themselves ;  thus  saving  the  trou- 
ble of  both  harvesting  and  feeding  out  the  grain. 
But  even  there,  the  policy  of  such  a  course  is  be- 
ginning to  be  questioned  by  the  best  farmers.     Ou 


the  16th  of  last  July  Mr,  Samuel  H.  Clay,  of  Bour- 
bon Co.,  Ky.,  commenced  a  series  of  experiments, 
with  six  barrows,  each  about  twelve  months  old,  to 
determine  the  advantages  of  cooking  food  for  hogs, 
the  results  of  which  we  find  in  the  Valley  Farmer 
for  Deceml)er. 

In  the  first  place  the  hogs  were  wjighed  and  all 
fed  alike  for  12  days,  on  cooked  meal  and  dry 
corn  at  the  same  time.  No.  1,  gained  39  lbs. ;  No. 
2,  33  lbs.;  No.  3,  50  lbs. ;  No.  4,  36  lbs. ;  No.  5,  25 
lbs.  and  No.  6  gained  37  lbs.  They  were  then  sep- 
arated by  pairs,  fed  for  30  days  and  gained  pounds 
of  pork  for  each  bushel  of  corn  as  follows  : 

Nos.  1  and  2,  fed  on  boiled  corn gained  14i  lbs. 

Nos.  3  and  4,  fed  on  cooked  meal gained  16^  lbs. 

Nos.  6  and  6,  fed  on  dry  corn gained  5|  lbs. 

For  the  next  twenty-six  days  the  feed  of  Nos.  3 
and  4,  and  5  and  6  was  reversed.  The  boiled  cons 
was  continued  to  Nos.  1  and  2,  with  about  the  same 
result  as  in  first  experiment.  The  change  with  the 
other  four  resulted  as  follows : 

Nos.  3  aud  4,  instead  of  cooked  meal,  had  dry  com,  aod 
gained  6|  lbs.  pork  to  a  bushel  of  corn 

Nos.  6  and  6,  instead  of  dry  corn,  had  cooked  meal,  aad^ 
gained  ITJ  lbs.  pork  to  a  bushel  of  corn. 

With  corn  at  28  cents  a  bushel,  these  experi- 
ments show  that  each  pound  of  gain,  cost  as  follows : 

On  dry  corn,  pork  cost i\  cts.  per  ft. 

On  bailed  corn,  pork  cost 2  cts.  per  lb. 

On  cooked  meal,  pork  cost l.i  cts.  per  lb. 

Mr.  Clay  prepares  his  "cooked  meal,"  by  putting 
50  pounds  into  a  sixty-gallon  kettle,  and  then  fills 
it  up  with  water.  When  cooked,  this  makes  405 
pounds  of  slop.  To  make  Mr.  Clay's  results  corres- 
pond with  those  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  one-fifth  of  the 
gain  must  be  deducted  for  shrinkage  or  loss  in  dress- 
ing. This  deduction  will  show  a  very  close  corres- 
pondence in  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  these 
gentlemen,  as  to  the  amount  of  pork  which  a  bush- 
el of  corn  will  produce  with  proper  management. 


For  the  I\'ew  England  Fanner. 

COUNTY  SHOWS. 

I  have  noticed  in  your  journal  for  the  last  month, 
a  short  article  on  one  of  our  county  fairs,  in  which 
you  were  kind  enough  to  speak  favorably  of  the 
exhibition  as  compared  with  those  of  former  years. 

In  the  fruit  department  a  great  effort  was  made 
to  bring  forward  the  best  specimens  that  the  season 
afforded.  The  writer  of  this  devoted  two  entire 
days  in  collecting  such  as  would  do  him  and  the 
exhibition  credit,  and  had  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing his  name  published  in  the  list  of  other  more 
meritorious  victims,  as  having  been  complimented  by 
two  gratuities  of  fifty  cents  each.  This  led  him  to 
add  up  the  whole  amount  of  premiums  and  gratui- 
ties on  fruits,  ivhic.'i  ivas  either  nineteen  dollars  and 
ffty  cents  or  twenty  dollars. 

On  asking  the  question  why  the  amount  was 
so  much  smaller  than  formerly,  he  was  told  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  great  outlay  for  the  exhibition 
of  fast  horses. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  all  overboard,  and 
the  sooner  a  plank  is  thrown  to  us  the  better. 

Conservation. 
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For  the  A'etc  England  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

My  Dear  Browx  : — The  United  States  ^Agri- 
cultural Society  met  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
on  the  14th  January,  to  hold  its  fifth  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Promptly  at  the  hour  named  in  the  notice,  a 
much  larger  than  usual  number  of  members  and 
others  were  present.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  appeared,  and  by  invitation  of  the  ofScers 
of  the  society,  took  his  seat  on  the  right  of  the 
President  of  the  society.  Gov.  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, occupied  the  seat  on  the  left. 

The  President,  lion.  Marshal  P.  Wilder, 
read  a  letter  from  Wm.  S.  King,  Esq.,  Secretary 
of  the  society,  resigning  his  office,  and  Maj.  Ben 
Perley  Poore  was  elected  Secretary  pro  tem. 

President  Wilder  opened  the  meeting  with  an 
address,  setting  forth  succinctly  the  history  and  ob- 
jects of  the  society.  The  receipts  of  the  society, 
since  its  formation  five  years  ago,  have  been  more 
than  $<S0,000,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  expend- 
ed in  premiums  and  exhibitions.  The  President 
suggested  that  in  future  the  funds  of  the  society 
should  be  carefully  exhausted  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  Secretary's  office,  with  a  Secre- 
tary to  give  exclusive  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

The  Chinese  sugar  c?.nc  was  then  spoken  of,  and 
Col.  Wilder  stated  that  Mr.  Peters,  of  Georgia, 
has  made  arrangements  to  plant  one  hundred  acres 
the  next  season.  It  appears  to  be  adapted  to  both 
northern  and  southern  latitudes,  and  is  found  val- 
uable for  sugar  and  molasses,  and  also  for  fodder. 
It  is  said  that  19,000  lbs.  of  dry  fodder  have  been 
produced  on  an  acre  in  Kentucky.  To  D.  Jay 
Browne,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  now  in  the 
Patent  Office,  is  due  the  credit  of  the  introduction 
of  this  most  valuable  plant. 

The  President  next  adverted  to  the  culture  of 
the  grape,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  we  shall 
at  some  future  day  not  only  supply  our  own  coun- 
try with  wine,  but  export  a  large  amount  for  for- 
eign w-e.  Already  has  brandy,  produced  from  our 
own  vines,  been  exported  to  France  to  flavor  their 
own  brandy  made  of  New  England  rum  ! 

The  horse  question  at  cattle  shows  was  then  dis- 
cussed by  the  President.  A  distinction  was  sug- 
gested between  a  race-course  proper,  made  and 
supported  merely  as  a  gambling  "institution,"  and 
the  course  at  our  shows,  merely  for  the  convenient 
exhibition  of  animals. 

The  value  of  all  the  hors3s  in  this  country  is  said 
to  be  $400,000,000,  and  it  is  important  therefore, 
that  the  subject  of  improvement  of  horses  should 
receive  due  attention.  The  President  recommend- 
ed that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  report 
on    this  subject  to  this  society.     Col.  Wilder,  at 


the  close  of  his  remarks,  declined  a  re-election, 
and  hoped  to  be  excused  from  further  official  re- 
sponsibility, assuring  the  society  of  his  willingness 
always  to  labor  for  the  good  of  this  society,  and  its 
cause.  It  was  suggested  by  the  President  that  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  established  by 
the  government,  and  that  so  the  interests  of  the  four- 
fifths  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  agriculture  should 
be  fostered. 

A  unanimous  resolution  was  adojjted,  of  thanks 
to  Col.  Wilder  for  his  efficient  services  as  Presi- 
dent, and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  still 
remain  in  the  office. 

Committees  were  then  raised  for  the  nomination 
of  officers,  and  upon  the  various  subjects  suggest- 
ed by  the  President  in  his  Address. 

The  Treasurer  (B.  B.  French,  Esq.,)  made  his 
annual  report,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  some 
$42,000  was  received  at  the  Philadelphia  exhibi- 
tion, and  about  $41,000  paid  out  in  expenses  and 
premium.s. 

Mr.  Calvert  (of  Maryland,)  inquired  for  what 
all  this  money  had  been  expended.  It  is  time, 
said  he,  that  these  "humbug  shows"  should  cease. 
We  should  have  a  permanent  Secretary  first,  until 
we  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  Secre- 
tary is  wanted  here  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  We  want  a  Department  to  look  after 
the  Land,  as  well  as  the  Navy  and  the  Army.  En- 
couragement is  due  to  the  great  leading  interest, 
above  everything  else. 

Explanation  was  made  that  the  various  exhibi- 
tions had  paid  their  own  way,  and  something  more. 

Mr.  Calvert  advocated  with  great  force  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  an  agricultural  office,  with 
a  paid  Secretary,  by  a  direct  tax  on  agriculturists. 

Hon.  Humphrey  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  in- 
sisted that  our  shows  have  been  useful,  and  ought 
to  be  continued.  Mr.  M.  then  offered  the  society 
the  use  of  grounds  in  Kentucky,  free  of  expense, 
for  the  next  meeting.  Mr.  M.  objected  to  that 
"superfine  sentiment"  which  finds  harm  in  horse- 
races, and  the  use  of  wine  ! 

Col.  Kimmell,  of  Maryland,  notified  Kentucky 
that  Maryland  would  enter  the  lists  against  that 
State  for  the  next  exhibition ;  so,  concluded  Col. 
K., 

"Lay  on,  McDulT." 

Mr.  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  del- 
egate from  Kentucky,  said  he,  with  his  colleagues, 
should  make  a  proposition  in  writing  to  the  socie- 
ty for  the  next  exhibition.  A  box  of  apples  from 
Oregon  was  then  exhibited.  They  looked  very 
large  and  fine,  but  were  seized  on  so  ravenously  by 
hungry  members,  that  the  Committee  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  rescuing  them. 

Mr.  KiMMEL  stated  that  Mr.  George  Peabody, 
of  London,  was  present,  a  gentleman  well  known 
to  all  who  had  travelled  in  England  for  his  hospi- 
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tality,  and  proposed  him  as  an  honorary  member 
of  our  society.  This  motion  was  unanimously 
carried,  after  the  expression  of  gratitude  by  many 
gentlemen  present,  to  Mr.  Peabody  for  his  kind 
attentions  to  them  when  abroad. 

Resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  ^lass., 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  certain 
points  to  be  considered  essential  to  entitle  persons 
to  premiums  upon  animals.  A  long  and  interest- 
ing discussion  ensued,  and  the  resolutions  were 
adopted. 

SECOND  DAT. 

The  committee  on  Nominations  reported  a  list  of 
officers.  Col.  Wilder,  on  again  occupying  the  office 
of  President,expressed  his  reluctance  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion longer,  but  in  a  beautiful  address  consented  once 
more  to  serve,  according  to  the  unanimous  wish  of 
the  society.  His  declaration  of  acceptance  was  re- 
ceived v/ith  a  burst  of  applause.  The  list  of  officers 
elected  will  be  found  in  the  printed  reports  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  committee  to  report  on  the  location  of  the 
next  exhibition  reported  in  favor  of  the  South-West- 
ern  Agricultural  Association,  which  pledges  $30,000 
as  a  guarantee  fund — the  fair  to  be  held  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  committee  on  the  Treasurer's  accounts  re- 
port the  same  correct  as  stated  by  the  Treasurer 
yesterday.  Mr.  Underwood,  of  Ky.,  presented  res- 
olutions in  favor  of  procuring  Mt.  Vernon  for  an 
experimental  Agricultural  School,  which  were  ably 
advocated  by  the  mover,  and  by  Mr.  LEWis,of  Mass.^ 
a  gentleman  who,  throughout  the  meetings,  has 
stood  up  nobly  for  his  State  and  for  the  cause  of 
agriculture.Mr.  Kellog,  of  Mass.,  Major  French, 
of  Washington,  and  others,  spoke  eloquent  words 
for  the  resolutions. 

It  is  manifest  from  all  speakers,  that  the  time  is 
near  when  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
must  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  Mr.  Kel- 
log insisted  that  Congress  must  and  will  establish  a 
bureau  of  agriculture,  or  a  depot  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Bkadfoed,  of  California,  tendered  the 
Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  of  the  Pacific  State  to 
those  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  good  cause.  The  res- 
olutions of  Mr.  llNDEinvooD  were  unanimously 
adopted.  Mr.  Calvert  ofiered  a  resolution  which 
was  not  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  the  members  of 
this  Society  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  defeat  any  candidate  for  Congress  who  will 
not  pledge  himself  to  vi.te  for  procuring  Mount 
Vernon  for  agricultural  purposes. 

An  elegant  bouquet  was  placed  on  the  President's 
desk,  from  Prof.  Page,  at  this  stage  of  proceedings, 
with  a  short  letter,  concluding  with  the  expressive 
sentiment,  "Without flowers,  are  no  fruits." 

Mr.  Lev/is,  from  a  committee  on  the  Patent  Of- 
fice Reports,  reported  resolutions  approving   the 


recommendation  of  the  committee  of  Patents  on 
the  subject  of  procuring  agricultural  statistics.  A 
resolution  very  flattering  to  your  humble  servant, 
was  introduced  by  Prof.  Fowler  commending  Vice 
President  French,  of  N.  H.,  who  is  about  going 
abroad,  to  the  kind  attention  of  agriculturists  and 
agricultural  societies  in  the  old  world,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  subject  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  was  then 
taken  up.  D.  Jay  Browne,  of  the  Patent  Office,  to 
whom  is  due  the  honor  of  introducing  this  plant, 
was  called  up.  He  declined  to  make  a  speech,  but 
said  he  was  willing  to  answer  all  questions.  In  an- 
swer to  various  interrogations,  Mr.  Browne  made 
many  statements,  which  I  dare  not  attempt  to  re- 
port, because  he  is  a  gentleman  of  science,  and 
wants,  of  course,  to  be  correctly  reported.  He  said 
among  other  things,  that  the  best  time  for  cutting 
this  plant  for  sugar,  was  when  the  seed  is  in  the 
milk.  Then  take  off  the  leaves  and  crush  in  a  mill, 
put  into  kettles,  add  an  alkali,  and  boil  like  the  old 
kind  of  cane.  If  cane  is  unrijie,  sometimes  the  su- 
gar will  not  granulate.  Limewater  is  generally  used 
to  neutralize  the  acid.  This  cane  cut  early,  will 
ferment  in  heaps,  and  spoil  for  fodder  ;  cut  later  it 
will  not  sour. 

Mr.  Olcott,  of  N.  Y.,  said  he  had  kept  a  pair 
of  horses  on  this  fodder,  and  they  throve  well, 
as  did  other  stock,  the  stalks  being  firsl.  cut  in  a 
hay  cutter.  The  plant  contains  its  saccharine  mat- 
ter as  far  north  as  the  seed  will  attain  the  milky 
state,  and  so  far  as  observed,  the  plant  is  richer  in 
saccharine  matter  north  than  sonth.  It  should 
not  be  planted  till  after  Indian  corn,  and  will  ma- 
ture in  one  hundred  days  generally.  Sugar  can  be 
made  from  common  corn  stalks,  though  not  with 
profits  In  France  they  are  experimenting  with  it, 
but  no  sugar,  to  any  amount,  has  been  made.  Some 
gentlemen  doubt  whether  sugar  can  be  made  at, 
all  from  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  though  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  making  molasses. 

INIr.  Lewis,  of  Mass.,  suggests  that  we  can  make 
sugar  if  we  can  get  the  syrup,  of  any  of  these 
plants.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Vilmorin,  of  France, 
had  said  that  the  crystalization  depends  on  lat- 
itude. 

But  it  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  report  this 
discussion,  which  will  much  more  correctly  appear 
from  the  ofl[icial  reports  of  the  Society.  One  sin- 
gular fact  was  stated,  that  the  plant  depends  so 
much  on  soil  and  the  water  of  the  particular  die- 
trict,  that  some  lands  will  grow  the  plant  luxuriant- 
ly, and  yet  no  sugar  can  be  produced  from  it. 

I  have  somewhere  seen  a  slanderous  statement 
that  the  devil  once  undertook  to  report  the  conver- 
sation of  two  gossiping  women.  They  talked  so  fast 
that  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  paper,  and  in  his  haste, 
took  one  end  of  his  sheet  in  his  teeth  to  stretch  it, 
but  lost  the  whole  b.y  tearing  it  in  pieces.  Perhaps 
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he   might  report  this   discussion,  but  I  confess  I 
cannot. 

In  conclusion  of  this  hasty  sketch  -written  in  the 
meeting,  let  me  say,  that  this  has  been  emphatical- 
ly an  assemblage  of  scientific  and  practical  farmers, 
such  as  it  has  never  before  been  my  good  fortune 
to  meet.  There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society  will  soon  become 
a  great  controling  and  useful  institution.  Official 
duties  in  New  Hampshire  compel  my  departure 
from  this  city  to-morrow  morning. 

Tours  truly,  H.  F.  French. 

Washington,  Jan.  15,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

Or  a  Walk  in  my  Neglected  Garden — No.  10. 

I  have  long  neglected  writing  out  those  little 
things  which  I  have  been  wont  to  notice  in  my  gar- 
den, for  the  very  reason  that  I  have  been  compell- 
ed to  neglect  the  garden  itself  in  my  earnestness 
the  present  season  to  secure  to  myself  a  shelter  for 
my  family.  Here  I  must  beg  leave  to  remind  your 
readers  of  two  things — one,  that  my  garden  is 
quite  small,  and  the  other,  that  I  am  only  a  learner 
in  gardening,  and  occasionally  write  out  what  I 
have  learned,  with  the  hope  that  now  and  then  a 
suggestion  may  be  of  service  to  some  other  fellow- 
being  in  his  labors.  It  has  been  ludicrous  enough 
to  see  gentlemen  from  abroad,  who  had  read  my 
little  talks  in  your  paper,  coming  to  visit  my  gar- 
den with  the  expectation  of  seeing  extended  arbors, 
long  gravel  walks,  enormous  pears,  peaches,  grapes 
and  plums  in  luxuriant  profusion,  without  a  weed 
or  an  unhealthy  looking  plant  in  the  whole  lot. 
Now  I  beg  to  remind  all  such,  that  I  keep  no  im- 
ported gardener  ;  that  I  have  commenced  a  gar- 
den to  supply  the  most  immediate  wants  of  my 
family,  and  then  to  add  from  time  to  time  such 
additional  luxuries  as  my  means  may  admit,  that 
it  is  only  the  httle  snatches  of  time  which  I  seize 
upon  from  the  most  arduous  of  all  professions  to 
devote  to  the  pleasures  of  the  garden*  I  could, 
therefore,  write  out  a  long  article  on 

A  neglected  garden, 

which  I  find  requires  quite  as  much  care  to 
keep  in  order,  as  if  I  had  kept  everything  in  good 
order  at  the  proper  time.  What  a  vast  number  of 
seeds  a  single  stalk  of  parsley,  roman  wormwood 
or  pig  weed  will  scatter,  if  left  to  themselves. 
Most  gardens  receive  very  good  attention  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  but  are  left  in  the  autum- 
nal months  to  propagate  every  kind  of  a  noxious 
weed,  as  if  they  were  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  every  good  garden.  But  I  must  stop  this  use- 
less talk,  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of 

THE  SWEET  WATER  GRAPBj 

In  our  zeal  after  new  varieties  of  the  grapP)  we 
have  been  inclined  to  forget  some  old  standard  va- 
rieties. Among  those  which  may  demand  a  pass- 
ing notice,  is  that  of  the  white  grape.  In  this  lati- 
tude of  45°,  it  is  useless  to  let  it  run  on  a  fancy  lat- 
tice work,  which  has  been  painted  white,  and  ex- 
pect but  occasionally  to  obtain  a  ripe  grape.  I  have 
■been  led  to  notice  this  difFsrence,  arising  from  its 


situation  in  this  village  for  several  years  past. — 
There  is  one  vine  here,  which  runs  up  on  the  north- 
east side  of  a  house ;  consequently,  it  does  not  re- 
ceive the  sun  much  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  it  is  completely  sheltered  from  the  winds, 
and  what  is  of  much  importance,  the  walls  of  the 
house  are  painted  with  red  ochre,  which  will  absorb  a 
large  amount  of  heat,  but  not  so  intensely  as  a  black 
surface.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  perfectly  ripe 
crop  has  been  secured  for  several  years  in  succes- 
sion. May  not  this  trifling  hint  be  of  service  to 
many  who  wish  to  ripen  some  varieties  in  as  high  a 
latitude  at  this  ?  This  variety  is  never  troubled 
with  mildew  or  rust  here,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  ri- 
pens here  full  earlier  than  the.  Isabella.  But  ^ 
wish  to  say  a  word  here  on 

THE  SWEATING  OF  APPLES. 

For  three  years  past,  I  have  carried  my  apples 
into  the  cellar  during  a  warm  day,  and  somewhat 
earlier  than  formerly.  I  have  had  no  apple  sweat- 
ing whatever.  I  see  it  still  recommended  to  keep 
apples  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible,  and  as  late  as 
possible,  before  they  are  carried  into  the  cellar. — 
Now  I  conceive  this  to  be  a  gross  mistake.  The 
apples  become  very  cold  under  such  circumstances, 
and  when  carried  into  a  cellar  that  is  moist  and 
warm,  they  very  soon  become  mere  condensers  of 
moisture.  Apples  will  sometimes  sweat  for  the 
same  reason  after  sudden  thermometrical  changes, 
when  barrelled  up,  and  left  in  the  orchard. 
Having  written  little  things  enough,  I  remain, 
BetM^  Me.,  Jan.  15,  1857.  N.  T.  T. 


Remarks.  —  Excellent.  These  "little  things" 
are  what  the  world  is  made  of,  and  especially 
what  most  of  us  overlook.  It  does  not  require  a 
large  garden  to  make  one  observe  a  great  many 
"little-  things." 


OBITUARY. 


We  have  already  recorded  the  death  of  Dr.  T. 
W.  Harris,  the  eminent  Entomologist.  We  have 
now  to  announce,  among  those  distinguished  for 
their  Agriculture  or  Horticulture,  who  have  died 
the  past  year,  the  name  of  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Choules, 
of  Newport,  R.  I.,  who  died  suddenly  in  New  York. 
Dr.  Choules  was  deeply  interested  in  agriculture, 
and  all  that  pertains  to  its  kindred  arts.  He  was 
for  a  long  time  a  prominent  member  erf  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  and  one  of  the  committee  of  mana- 
gers. His  circle  of  friends  was  large,  and  his  loss 
will  be  greatly  lamented.  Mr.  N.  J.  Becar,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Au- 
gust last.  Mr.  Becar  was  widely  known  to  the 
Floricultural  world,  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
amateur  cultivators  of  the  camelia,  having  produc- 
ed some  very  beautiful  seedlings.  His  collection 
of  plants  has  frequently  been  noticed  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  our  Magazine.  Of  late  years  he  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock  on  his 
farm  in  Smithtown,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  L.  G.  Morris,  owned  some  of 
the  finest  Durham  cattle  in  the  United  States. 
His  loss  will  be  greatly  deplored  by  the  friends  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  throughout  the  country^ 
Hon.  Elijah  Vose,  of  Dorchester :  Mr.  Vose 
was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  havbg  succeeded  Zebeded 
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Cook,  Esq.,  in  1835.  He  labored  zealously  for  the 
interest  of  the  Society,  and  aided  in  placing  it  in  the 
prominent  position  it  now  holds.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent cultivator,  and  produced  many  fine  specimens 
of  fruit  from  his  garden.  He  also  contributed  to 
the  columns  of  the  old  J^ew  England  Farmer,  and 
our  Magazine.  His  article  upon  the  Strawberry,  in 
our  volume  for  1836,  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever 
published  on  the  growth  of  this  fruit.  Of  late  years 
he  lost  all  interest  in  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
rarely  if  ever  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 
Though  absent  for  so  long  a  period  from  his  old 
associates  and  friends,  his  memory  will  be  cherished 
and  his  death  lamented. — Hovey's  Magazine. 


UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTUEAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

Mr.  French's  letter  in  another  column  closed 
with  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  second 
day.  We  continue  the  account  from  the  report  of 
the  Boston  Journal,  with  a  list  of  the  officers  elec- 
ted for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows  : — 

President — Hon.  Marshall  P,  Wilder,  of  Mass. 

Vice  Presidents— Messrs.  J.  D.  Lang.  Maine  ;  Henry  P. 
French,  N.  H. ;  Frederick  Holbrook,  Vt. ;  Simon  Brown, 
Mass.  ;  Ex-Gov  Thurston,  R.  I.  ;  Nathaniel  B.  Smith,  Conn. ; 
H.  Wager,  N.  Y.  ;  W.  P.  Robeson,  New  Jersey  ;  David  Lan- 
dreth,  Penn.  ;  John  Jones,  Del. ;  Anthony  Kimmel,  Md. ;  G. 
W.  P.  Custis,  Va.  ;  Henry  K.  Burgyron,  N.  C  ;  F.  W.  Alston, 
S.  C.  ;  Richard  Peters,  Geo. ;  C.  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  Ala.  ;  M.  W. 
Phillips,  Miss.  ;  Robert  W.  Williams,  La.  ;  J.  T.  Wellington, 
Ohio;  W.  L.  Underwood,  Ky.  ;  John  Bell,  Tenn.  ;  D.  P.  Hol- 
loway,  Indiana ;  J-  A.  Kinnicott,  lUiaoia ;  Thomas  Allen, 
Missouri;  A.  B.  Greenwood,  Arkansas;  Michael  Shoemaker, 
Mich.;  D.  L.  Yulee,  Florida;  T.  J.  Rusk,  Texas;  J.  W. 
Grimes,  Iowa;  D.  Wells,  Iowa;  A.  C.Bradford,  California; 
W.  W.  Corcoran,  D.  C;  Manuel  A.  Oters,  New  Mexico  ;  H. 
M.  Rice,  Minnesota  ;  J.  H.  Lane,  Oregon  ;  P.  Anderson,  Wash- 
ington Territory;  John  M.  Bernhisel,  Utah;  Bird  B.  Chap- 
man, Nebraska  ;  Gov.  Geary,  Kansas. 

Excciiiire  Committee — Gov.  John  A.  King,  New  York  ;  Hon. 
Gibson  Mallory,  Kentucky  ;  A.  L.  Elwyn,  M.  D.,  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  D.  J.  Browne,  Esq.,  District  of  Columbia ;  Edward 
Hobbs,  Esq.,  Kentucky  ;  Hon.  Frederick  Smyth,  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  A.  C.  Stevenson,  M.  D.,  Indiana. 

Treasurer— Son.  B.  B.  French,  D.  C. 

Secretary — Ben.  Perley  Poore,  Mass. 

This  ticket  was  unanimously  elected,  and  Col. 
Wilder,  on  accepting  the  Chair,  made  a  neat 
speech,  which  was  received  with  repeated  rounds 
of  applause. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  select 
a  location  for  the  next  exhibition,  fixing  upon  Lou- 
isville, Ky.jWas  unanimously  adopted. 

Judge  Underwood,  M.  C,  offered  resolutions  ad- 
vocating the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Agricultural  College, 
which  were  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  gentle- 
men heartily  approving  of  it.  They  were  some- 
what amended,  and  then  unanimously  passed : — 

Resolved— ThAt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society  there  is  an  eminent  fitness  in  procuring  for,  and 
dedicating  to,  the  cause  of  Agriculture  the  home  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country. 

llosoh-ed — That  a  committee  of  three  members  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  communicate  with  the  proprietor  of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  that  estate  can  be 
procured,  in  order  to  be  exclusively  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
Agriculture  ;  and  that  said  committee  having  so  done,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  further  instructed,  to  memorialize  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  purchasing  it  for  the  object  aforesaid,  and  by 
suitable  rules  and  regulations  to  establish  there  a  national  in- 
stitution for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture. 

Judge  UnderAvood,  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis,  Hon.  S.  P.  Benson,  of  Maine,  were  appoint- 
ed to  carry  out  the  above  resolutions. 

Mr.  Calvert  endeavored  to  carry  a  resolution 
pledging  the  members  not  to  vote  for  any  Con- 


tgressional  candidate  not  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of 
I  Mount  Vernon,  but  Judge  French,  of  N.  H.,  and 
Ex-Governor  Lawrence,  of  Rhode  Island,  protested 
eloquently  against  such  a  measure,  as  calculated  to 
mingle  agriculture  with  politics.  The  resolution 
was  lost. 

Prof.  Fowler,  of  ^Mass.,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  with  some  appropriate  remarks : — 

i?Mo/red— That  the  Hon.  H.  F.  French,  Vice  President  of 
this  society  from  New  Hampshire,  be  furnished  with  a  circu- 
lar letter,  commending  him  to  the  kind  attention  of  agricul- 
turists in  other  lands,  as  a  gentleman  whose  position  at  home 
entitles  him  to  the  esteem  of  all  who  promote  the  great  cause 
of  agriculture — a  cause  which  has  well  been  raid  to  ''know  no 
limit  of  bi-otherhood  narrower  than  those  of  civilization." — 
(Adopted.) 

W.  G.  Lewis,  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  relation  to  obtaining 
correct  statistics  throughout  the  country,  stated 
that  they  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them, 
and  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report : — 

"The  want  of  accurate  statistics  and  reliable  information 
as  to  the  true  resources  of  our  immense  country  has  always 
been  felt,  and  will  be  so  until  some  definite  plan  is  devised 
whereby  such  information  can  be  obtained.  An  actually  cor 
rect  return  is  not  expected  at  first,  but  if  an  approximate  on. 
can  be  obtained  from  year  to  year,  the  average  ascertained 
would  prove  of  much  value  to  all,  particularly  to  the  agricul  ■ 
turist. 

"The  merchant  or  dealer  in  any  article  of  trafiic,  whether, 
pork,  cotton,  wheat,  wool  or  tobacco,  may  have  an  object  to 
disguise  the  real  quantity  of  the  merchandise  he  deals  in, 
whether  raised,  exported  or  consumed,  and  often  the  unprin- 
cipled speculator  will  cause  such  quantities  and  prices  to  ap- 
pear in  the  market  as  will  mislead  the  public  and  suit  his  pur 
pose,  the  ill  effects  of  which  no  class  in  the  community  expei'i- 
ences  more  than  the  producer. 

"Not  so  with  the  Agriculturist.  Any  one  can  tell  pretty 
nearly  what  he  raises,  or  stock  he  has  on  hand  at  a  given 
time  ;  and  if  the  schedule  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  is 
presented  annually  by  the  assessors  in  each  town  throughout 
the  country,  (as  it  is  already  done  in  several  of  the  States) 
more  reliable  information  will  be  obtained  annually  than  from 
any  other  source. 

"We  trust  that  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, (where  it  is  not  already  done)  will  recommend  the  ta- 
ble hereto  annexed,  to  be  adopted  by  their  several  Legisla- 
tures, and  co-operate  with  the  General  Government  in  carry- 
ing out  this  noble  object,  by  annually  forwarding  copies  of 
their  returns  to  the  Patent  office  where  the  whole  may  be  pro- 
perly arranged  and  presented  to  the  public  in  an  annual  Re- 
port." 

Mr.  Lewis  submitted  the  following  resolutions, 

which  were  passed : — 

Hesolred — That  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  cor- 
dially approve  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  on 
Patents  in  relation  to  obtaining  accurate  statistics  of  the  sta- 
ple productions  of  the  United  States. 

Mesohed — That  we  recommend  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed,  or  take 
such  action  in  the  premises  as  they  may  deem  expedient  in  re- 
lation thereto. 

Hesolred — That  this  society  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

The  culture  of  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  was  then 
ably  discussed  by  D.  J.  Browne,  Esq.,  (of  the  Pa- 
tent Office,)  Dr.  Clemson,  (son-in-law  of  J.  C.  Cal- 
houn, a  distinguished  chemist,)  Professor  Nash,  (of 
the  Ploio,  Loom  and  Anvil,)  Mr.  Prince,  (the  Long 
Island  Horticulturist,)  H.  S.  Olcott,  (N.  Y.  Farm 
School,)  Farmer  Jones,  of  Maryland,  Dr.  Higgins, 
of  Maryland,  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
and  other  eminent  agriculturists.  It  would  require 
columns  of  the  Journal  to  give  even  a  synopsis  of 
this  discussion,  which  was  continued  during  three 
hours,  and  in  which  much  scl'^ntific  and  practical 
knowledge  was  displayed.  The  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  wei'e  generally  favored  to  the  introduction 
of  this  newly  acquired  plant — valauble  for  fodder 
or  for  syrup,  altliough  the  practicability  of  making 
sugar  from  it  in  Northern  latitudes  may  be  ques- 
tioned. 
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LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTUPvAL  MEET- 
ING. 

[Reported  fok  the  Farmss  bt  H.  E.  Rockwell.] 
The  second  of  the  series  of  Legislative  agricul- 
tural meetings  was  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Tuesday  evening.  The  topic 
for  the  discussion  of  the  evening  was,  generally, 
"77(6  Breeding  of  Horses,"  which  was  considered 
with  reference  to  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Is  it  desirable  to  encourage  the  breeding  of 
horses  in  this  State  ? 

2.  If  so,  is  it  desirable  they  should  be  exhibited 
at  the  county  fairs  and  exhibitions  ? 

3.  And  if  so,  under  what  rules  and  regulations 
shall  they  be  exhibited  ? 

The  meeting  was  called  for  seven  o'clock,  but  as 
Gov.  Gardner,  who  was  to  preside,  could  not  be 
present  till  half  an  hour  later,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  the  hour  assigned  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
the  President,  and  the  half  hour  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Governor  was  occupied  by  Mr.  LoRtN  BloD' 
GET,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  explaining  the  dis- 
tribution of  rain  and  heat  in  the  United  States  both 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  which  was  done  in  a  very 
clear  and  interesting  manner  by  the  aid  of  large 
outline  maps.  By  this  exhibition  the  regions  adapt 
ed  to  the  cultivation  of  particular  crops  were  point 
ed  out,  as  shown  by  the  relative  amount  of  rain 
and  degree  of  heat.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Blodget, 
the  extremes  in  the  amount  of  rain  were,  three 
inches  annually  in  some  portions  of.  Mexico,  and 
sixty-five  inches  in  the  southern  portion  of  Alaba- 
ma. In  the  New  England  States,  and  the  Middle 
States,  generally,  the  average  amount  of  rain  was 
set  down  at  from  forty  to  forty-five  inches.  Through- 
out the  central  portion  of  the  United  States  terri- 
tory, the  annual  amount  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  inches. 

The  number  of  persons  present  this  evening  was 
not  large — nearly  a  hundred — but,  considering  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  the  attendance  heretofore, 
was  very  encouraging. 

His  Excellency,  Gov.  Gardner,  having  come  in- 
to the  hall,  and  being  introduced  to  the  meeting 
as  the  chairman  for  the  evening,  he  spoke  substan- 
tially as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Legislative 
Agricultural  Society,  I  have  to  regret  the  paucity 
of  the  number  of  persons  present  this  evening, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  state  of  the  elements  with- 
out. And  yet,  when  I  remember  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  while  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  even  on  pleasant  evenings,  there  were 
fewer  present  than  have  assembled  to-night,  and 
when  I  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  first  of  the  reg- 
ular series  of  meetings  of  the  society,  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Legislature,  I  may  be  encour- 
aged. 

When  we  reflect  for  a  single  moment  on  the  vast 


proportion  of  our  citizens,  not  only  throughout  this 
State,  but  the  whole  Union,  who  engage  in  agri- 
culture, compared  with  those  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits, when  we  call  to  mind  the  prodigious  dispro- 
portion of  the  aggregate  of  their  labor,  compared 
with  the  labor  of  other  classes  in  the  community, 
when  we  con.sider  the  species  and  kind  of  pro- 
ducts eliminated  by  their  industry  from  the  earth, 
the  air,  and  the  water — creations  of  beauty  une- 
qualled by  the  products  of  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons— we  can  realize  the  force  of  that  truism  that 
agricultural  industry  is  at  the  foundation  of  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  our  nation. 

Recognizing  that  broad  truth,  which  we  all  must, 
as  men  and  as  legislators,  it  does  sometimes  seem 
strange  at  the  first  blush,  that  the  State  as  such, 
that  the  Legislature  as  such,  has  not  done  more  for 
the  promotion  and  benefit  of  this  branch  of  science. 
And  yet,  when  we  reflect,  and  looking  back,  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  newness  of  the  claims  of 
this  science,  it  may  not  be  surprising.  When  we 
consider  what  was  the  state  of  agriculture  less 
than  half  a  century  ago  in  New  England,  when  we 
run  our  eye  up  the  scale  of  time  and  see  the  pro- 
digious, the  wonderful  improvements,  not  only  in 
the  science,  but  in  every  branch  of  production  cre- 
ated from  it,  we  may  feel  great  pride  at  the  pres- 
ent position  of  agriculture  in  our  State.  No  per- 
son can  pursue  scarcely  any  other  branch  of  indus- 
try successfully  without  a  long,  patient,  and  careful 
training  for  it ;  and  therefore,  it  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, perhaps,  that  that  close  attention  to  the 
minute  details,  necessary  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  agriculiure,  has  not  been  so  generally 
given  by  all  who  ai-e  engaged  in  its  pursuits,  which 
would  lead  them  to  see  the  necessity  of  greater 
legislative  aid,  and  individual  preparatory  study. 

Our  State  has  already  extended  greater  aid  than 
any  other,  and  to-day  almost  $12,000  is  paid  from 
the  treasury  for  the  single  purpose  of  ofiering  pre- 
miums for  superior  excellence  in  the  various  branch- 
es of  husbandry.  It  is  also  true  that  before  long, 
far  greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  prelimina- 
ry education  for  farming.  Our  neighboring  univer- 
sity will  soon  establish  an  agricultural  department 
by  the  vast  munificence  of  one  of  our  merchants, 
and  the  department  will  be  free  to  all,  and  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  that  particular  branch  of  science^ 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Massachusetts, 
although  her  soil  is  cold,  and  her  climate  rigorous, 
shall  be  as  much  of  a  garden  from  the  fartherest 
villages  on  the  Cape,  to  the  hills  of  Berkshire,  as 
is  to-day  either  Belgium  or  Old  England.  We  are 
simply  wanderers  who  are  walking  up  and  down 
by  the  sands  of  the  broad  ocean.  Some  who  have 
gone  before  us  have  picked  up,  here  a  pebble,  and 
there  a  shell,  and  have  drawn  wisdom  from  them, 
but  the  boat  is  not  yet  built  nor  launched  by  which 
we  are  to  pass  to  the  exploration  of  the  vast  ocean 
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beyond,  studded  with  continent  and  island,  all  re- 
dolent with  beauty  of  natural  production  of  flower, 
fruit  and  grain  which  are  yet  to  be  discovered. 

After  stating  the  specific  questions  for  discussion. 
Gov.  Gardner  said : — I  am  free  to  confess  that  I 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
not  only  scientifically  but  practically  j  but  although ' 
it  was  one  of  my  earliest  hopes  when  a  boy,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  I  could  own  a  portion 
of  soil,  and  cultivate  it  myself,  yet  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  subject  before  us  this  evening  is  a 
locked  book  to  me.  Were  I  shut  up  with  a  horse  - 
for  a  week,  I  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  five  or  fif- } 
teen  years  old  ;  the  science  of  spavins,  heaves  and 
ringbones,  and  all  those  things  of  which  I  have ' 
heard,  is  to  me  entirely  unknown,  and  I  am  quite' 
sure  that  I  never  bought  a  horse  in  my  life  for 
which  I  could  get  one-half  as  much  as  I  paid. 

I  am  not  certain  that  we  have  not  some  ideas 
handed  dowTi  to  us  from  the  feudal  ages,  in  respect 
to  the  horse,  which  perhaps  we  might  well  dispense 
with.  In  those  days,  the  horse  as  well  as  his  rider 
was  covered  with  trappings,  and  defensive  armor, 
and  he  was  looked  to  as  the  great  agent  in  secur- 
ing the  victory  by  which  the  fate  of  nations  was 
decided,  and  often  was  considered  equally  impor- 
tant as  affording  the  means  for  retreat.  Were  I 
to  enumerate  the  qualities  of  a  good  horse  as  I  un- 
derstand them,  I  should  arrange  them  in  this  or- 
der :  docittty,  strength,  beauty  and  speed.  Many, 
I  know,  would  be  apt  to  reverse  (hat  order,  and 
would  think  as  Alexander  did  when  be  mounted 
Bucephalus,  "never  mind  how  intractable  he  is,  if 
the  bottom  and  speed  are  in  him." 

But,  gentlemen,  I  have  come  this  evening  to  be 
a  learner,  to  hear  you  discuss  and  announce  those 
valuable  facts  which  I  may  treasure  up  for  future 
use  and  reflection. 

Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  Cul- 
tivator, opened  the  discussion  of  the  questions  be- 
fore the  meeting.  He  supposed  the  first  to  be,  Is 
it  expedient  for  agricultural  societies  to  encourage 
(he  breeding  of  horses  by  the  offering  of  premiums  ? 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  State  where  live  stock  generally  could 
be  profitably  raised,  the  horse  should  share  promi- 
nently in  the  stock  thus  raised.  Next,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  was,  what  kind  of  horses 
should  be  raised.  Those  that  may  be  denominated 
the  roadster,  or  buggy  horse,  he  thought  could  be 
more  profitably  reared  than  the  heavier  draft-horses. 
He  thought  horses,  as  well  as  other  stock  should 
be  exhibited  at  agricultural  fairs ;  and  as  the  heavi- 
er class  of  horses  could  not  well  be  reared  in  this 
State,  and  were  not  so  profitable,  he  thought  the 
roadster,  and  the  horse  that  may  be  denominated 
the  "horse  of  all  work,"  were  the  classes  for  which 
premiums  should  be  given.  The  largest  amount  of 
nremiums  has  been  too  often  paid  for  horses  that 


were  good  for  nothing  with  reference  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  horses.  The  premiums 
should  be  so  bestowed  as  to  encourage  the  rearing 
of  the  best  of  the  species. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  any  premiums  have 
been  given  for  mere  speed.  Perhaps,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  instance  in  Rhode  Island,  there  nev- 
er was  a  case  in  which  such  premiums  were  offered 
before  they  were  offered  by  the  United  States  So- 
ciety. Premiums  should  not  be  given  for  speed 
merely,  and  one  objection  made  to  that  course  was 
that  the  premiums  were  paid  for  merit  in  only  one 
particular,  and  that  they  were  to  be  paid  on  the 
same  principle  as  purses  are  made  up  on  trotting 
courses.  Another  was,  that  the  exhibition  for  that 
purpose  would  draw  together  that  class  of  persons 
who  frequent  such  courses,  and  the  vices  that  at- 
tend trotting  matches  would  accompany  the  exhi- 
bition. Those  objections  he  thought  were  well 
grounded.  The  conformation  of  animals  is  such 
that  great  speed  and  great  power  cannot  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  animal ;  therefore  superior  speed 
is  not  the  most  desirable  quality. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Framingham,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  thought  that  the  last  speaker 
had  not  met  fully,  the  questions  that  were  before 
the  meeting.  The  question  of  the  breed  of  horses 
was  not  important  now.  The  subject  for  discussion 
has  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  past.  The  great  question  is 
whether  the  rearing  of  horses  is  profitable  in  this 
State.  As  to  that,  he  had  no  doubt.  A  good 
horse  can  be  raised  in  this  State  till  he  is  three 
years  old,  in  the  western  part  particularly,  as  easily 
as  a  steer.  If  it  is  profitable  to  raise  horses,  it  is 
important  to  have  fast  horses,  such  as  can  travel 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  then  be  put  to  the  plow, 
and  get  a  prize  for  excellence  in  plowing.  He  did 
not  desire  a  horse  that  could  travel  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  in  2.40.  He  went  on,  however,  to  state 
that  he  did  admire  the  speed  and  action  of  Poca- 
hontas, and  other  horses  that  were  exhibited  dur- 
ing the  late  fair  in  Boston.  The  main  thing  was 
to  ascertain  how,  at  such  exhibitions,  the  excellence 
of  horses  may  be  made  apparent,  while  at  the  same 
time,  nothing  is  permitted  to  injure  the  morals  of 
the  communiij^ 

Hon.  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  agreed  that  it 
was  important  to  encourage  the  rearing  of  horses. 
There  were  many  farms  on  which  horses  could  be 
reared  to  better  advantage  than  horned  cattle. 
They  will  live,  up  to  the  age  of  three  years,  on 
poorer  feed  than  horned  cattle.  We  now  need  as 
many  horses  as  we  did  before  railroads  came  into 
use ;  but  we  do  not  need  so  many  draft  horses. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  desire  faster  horses ;  and 
from  the  fact  that  we  travel  by  railroad,  and  then 
sometimes  take  a  short  trip  from  the  depot  to  our 
home,  we  want  to  ride  over  that  part  of  the  jour- 
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ney  at  a  rate  of  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
and  any  horse  that  naturally  travels  eight  miles  an 
hour,  can  be  trained  to  go  twelve.  As  a  moral 
question,  it  was  perhaps  important  to  have  fast 
horses,  because  a  slow  horse  tries  the  patience  and 
temper,  and  thus  eventually  affects  the  morals  of 
the  driver.  There  is  then  an  advantage  morally, 
in  raising  fast  horses,  and  they  will  be  in  greater  de^ 
mand  in  the  future  than  they  are  now.  They  will 
do  the  work  of  the  farm  just  as  well  as  slower 
horses,  and  are  more  saleable,  and  therefore  more 
profitable.  As  to  the  question  of  their  exhibition 
at  fairs,  he  thought  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  leave 
that  entirely  with  the  officers  of  the  respective  so 
cieties.  There  was  no  class  of  the  community  who 
could  be  more  safely  entrusted  with  the  moral  queS' 
tion  than  the  population  of  the  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Hyde,  of  Newton,  spoke  with  reference  to 
the  latter  question,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
horses  should  be  exhibited  at  fairs.  A  year  or 
two  since  he  visited  several  fairs,  and  he  saw  ladies 
put  upon  horses  to  show  their  equestrianism,  the 
premiums  being  paid  by  the  funds  given  by  the 
State.  The  other  parts  of  the  exhibition  were  not 
attended  to,  but  were  almost  wholly  neglected. 
It  was  argued  on  the  part  of  those  who  advocated 
the  equestrian  exhibition  that  it  would  increase  the 
funds  of  the  society.  If  that  is  the  main  object, 
he  did  not  see  why  a  circus  or  a  grog-shop  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  as  well.  The  company 
gathered,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  feature  of 
the  fair,  was  in  a  great  part  of  a  low  order,  and  the 
remarks  made,  even  of  those  females  who  rode  the 
horses,  were  by  no  means  complimentary,  as  they 
were  overheard  in  the  crowd.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive it  could  be  of  any  possible  benefit  to  the 
State  to  encourage  the  raising  of  horses  for  mere 
speed.  He  hoped  that  horse-racing  at  fairs  would 
be  discountenanced,  and  that  those  who  sustain  the 
fairs  will  say  to  their  officers  that  if  they  persist  in 
advocating  this  system  of  horse-racing,  they  will  be 
^kft  off. 

Mr.  Leander  Wetherell,  of  Weare,  spoke 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
manner  of  exhibiting  horses  at  fairs.  He  thought 
that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  seeing  a  hand- 
some horse  trot  to  show  his  speed.  He  thought  it 
desirable  to  raise  horses  that  were  good  for  speed, 
and  that  would  work  well  at  the  same  time.  He 
would  not  pay  premiums  for  speed  only.  Docility, 
strength  and  beauty  should  be  considered,  and  the 
premiums  awarded  in  view  of  all  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  horse. 

Mr,  Howard  further  remarked,  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  raising  good  horses  for  speed,  and 
at  the  same  time  having  them  trained  so  as  to 
work  well. 

Mr.  Hyde  had  never  known  what  is  called  "a 
fast  horse"  put  to  work  with  success.    He  once 


bought  such  ahorse,  and  having  put  him  to  work, 
his  speed  left  him. 

Mr.  Brooks  further  sustained  the  propriety  of 
testing  the  speed  of  horses  in  some  way  at  fairs,  be- 
lieving that  to  be  a  better  way,  while  the  fairs  are 
managed,  as  they  now  are,  by  some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  State.  He  had  never  seen  a  more  orderly 
company  of  people  than  assembled  at  the  fairs  in 
Worcester  county. 

Mr.  BucKMlNSTER,  of  the  Ploughman,  advocated 
the  testing  of  the  speed  of  horses  at  exhibitions 
singly,  by  timing  them.  While  thus  tested,  other 
qualities  than  mere  speed  may  be  more  easily  de- 
termined ;  and  in  that  way  the  great  objections  to 
such  exhibitions  would  be  principally  removed. 

Mr.  Howard  then  proposed  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  he  thought  would  express  the  gener- 
al sentiment  of  the  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  proper  to  encourage  the 
breeding  of  horses  in  those  parts  of  this  State  where 
stock-raising  is  a  profitable  branch  of  farming,  that  in 
such  districts  it  is  proper  for  agricultural  societies 
to  offer  premiums  for  the  best  of  those  classes  of 
horses  which  can  be  reared  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ;  that,  in  reference  to  roadsters,  it  is  right 
to  consider  fleetness  with  proper  action  as  one  of 
the  points  of  merit ;  but  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
offer  or  bestow  premiums  for  mere  trials  of  speed. 

After  a  brief  discussion  the  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted.  Mr.  Brooks,  the  President  of 
the  Society,  then  tendered  the  thanks  of  its  mem- 
bers to  His  Excellency  for  his  services  in  presiding 
at  the  meeting,  to  which,  in  response.  Gov.  Gari>- 
NER  said  there  were  but  four  ways  whereby  any 
person  could  acquire  any  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  agriculture.  First,  by  personal  attention 
to  the  details  on  his  own  farm ;  and  few  can  ob- 
tain any  excellence  by  their  own  unaided  experi- 
ments ;  second,  by  attending  county  society  exhi- 
bitions and  seeing  the  products  of  others ;  third, 
by  the  aid  of  farmer's  clubs  and  agricultural  lec- 
tures and  conversations  among  agriculturists.  This 
meeting  comes  under  that  head  and  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  others.  And  the  fourth  means  is  by 
reading  ;  and  that  unquestionably  is  the  most  val- 
uable. No  one  who  subscribes  for  either  of  the 
agricultural  papers  published  in  Massachusetts  will 
fail  to  reap  more  value  from  a  single  number  than 
the  whole  subscription  price  for  a  year.  As  Luth- 
er found  ideas  from  a  dusty  bible  that  had  been 
lying  unused,  which  he  developed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  revolutionize  Europe,  so  from  dusty  agricultural 
documents  an  idea  may  be  acquired  that  will  pro- 
duce as  great  results  for  agriculture.  Gov.  Gard- 
ner took  occasion  in  closing  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  so  few  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature who  had  participated  in  the  discussion  of  the 
evening.  He  hoped  that  greater  efforts  would  be 
made  to  insure  a  more  general  attendance  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature. 
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CORK  HTJSKIEG  MACHINE. 


This  figure  ic  a  perspective  view  of  a  machine  for 
husking  corn,  for  which  a  patent  has  been  granted 
to  Messrs.  Taggart  &  Grover.  A  is  the  frame  of 
the  machine,  and  B  is  a  table  for  holding  the  ears 
of  unhusked  corn  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  opera- 
tor. C  is  a  revolving  endless  apron  of  adjustable 
clamps  to  receive  and  hold  the  ears  of  corn  firmly, 
to  have  their  butts  cut  off  by  a  circular  saw,  D,  to 
sever  the  husks  where  they  are  attached  to  the 
root  ends  of  the  cobs.  The  cut  off  stubs  of  the  cobs 
fall  on  the  inclined  board,  E,  and  roll  down  upon 
the  floor  or  into  a  receptacle.  The  clamps  are 
made  of  wood,  secured  on  the  flexible  endless  apron, 
and  are  so  formed  that  they  open  out  when  pass- 
ic|g  over  the  end  roller  where  the  ears  are  put  in. 


as  shown,  and  then  close  as  they  move  along. 
iThey  are  of  a  round  form,  to  hold  the  ears  firm 
I  when  passing  on  a  level  to  the  action  of  the  saw,  as 
shown.  The  ears  of  corn,  after  their  butts  are  cut 
off,  drop  down  at  the  back  end  of  the  apron,  C,  up- 
on the  inclined  board,  F,  thence  into  an  inclined 
'grating,  G.  Below  the  grate  there  is  a  revolving 
I  roller,  H,  which  has  projecting  spikes  in  its  periphe- 
ry. As  the  ears  pass  down  on  the  grate,  G,  the 
'spikes  on  this  roller,  projecting  between  the  wires 
jof  the  grating,  catch  the  husks  and  strip  them  ofl^, 
land  the  clean  ears  then  drop  down  as  represented, 
while  the  husks  are  carried  below  the  roller.  There 
is  a  back  bar,  L,  on  the  frame  of  the  inclined  grat- 
'ing,  in  which  are  a  series  of  small,  strong  wire  rods 
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which  are  inclined,  and  project  into  the  circular 
{grooves  on  the  spike  roller.  These  wires  strip  the 
husks  from  the  spikes. 

The  spike  roller  is  revolved  by  a  band  and  pully, 
and  so  is  tlie  saw  spindle,  and  the  endless  feed  ta- 
ble, C.  Tliis  machine  is  adapted  for  being  worked 
by  a  foot  treddle,  like  a  common  hand  lathe. 

The  operator  stands  in  front  of  the  table,  B,  and 
•while  he  feeds  the  unhusked  ears  into  the  clamps 
on  the  apron,  C,  with  his  hands,  his  foot  vibrates 
treddle,  I,  at  the  back  of  which  it  is  connected  to  a 
crank,  which  gives  motion  to  a  pully,  from  which 
by  straps,  N,  M,  the  spike  roller,  II,  the  band 
wheels,  J  and  K,  receive  motion,  and  through  them, 
the  small  circular  saw,  D,  and  the  feed  table  C,  are 
rotated.  The  husks,  as  they  drop  from  the  spikes, 
are  ready  for  use,  to  be  put  into  mattresses,  with- 
out further  preparation.  All  the  parts  of  this  ma- 
chine are  strong  and  simple,  and  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order. 


For  the  Neto  England  Farmer. 

POTATO  PLAHTING-APPLE  SEEDS. 

In  reference  to  raising  potatoes,  and  especially 
in  regard  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  seed,  I  think 
there  is  a  popular  error.  Much  that  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  kind  of  seed  to  be  used  to  secure  the 
greatest  crop,  whether  it  should  be  large  or  small, 
big  end  or  seed  end,  has  arisen  from  a  mistake  as 
to  the  quality  of  seed.  I  will  explain.  Many 
have  condemned  the  seed  end  of  the  potato  for 
eeed,  claiming  that  this  end  produced  "small  pota- 
toes," and  less  bushels,  stating  experiments  and  re- 
sults. "Well,  I  will  make  a  guess  how  they  cut  their 
potatoes,  which  is  of  some  importance.  I  doubt 
not  they  cut  the  seed  end  right  off,  leaving  in  one 
piece  from  six  to  eight  eyes.  I  haven't  any  doubt 
that  those  potatoes  grew  spindling  and  produced 
the  results  mentioned,  and  why  ?  Verily,  because 
they  were  thus  cut,  and  expected  to  grow  "all  hud- 
dled up  together"  in  a  heap. 

Last  spring  I  took  large  potatoes  and  planted 
two  rows  of  the  seed  end,  two  of  the  large  end,  and 
two  of  both  together.  But  mark  ;  I  cut  the  seed 
end  of  the  potato  lengthwise  into  about  three 
pieces,taking  care  that  there  should  be  no  more  than 
two  or  three  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  four  pieces  to  the 
hill,  separated  a  little  in  the  hill,  as  they  always 
should  be,  to  give  them  room  to  grow.  In  the  re- 
sult this  fall  1  could  see,  positively,  no  differenee. 
The  yield  on  the  piece  (old  pasture)  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  By  the  way, 
the  size  of  potatoes  which  we  plant  is  about  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg,  eating  the  large  and  avoiding  the 
small. 

The  true  rule  of  planting  potatoes  is,  not  to  use 
a  certain  number  of  bushels  on  an  acre,  but  a  par- 
ticular number  of  eyes  on  a  piece,  and  pieces  in  a 
hill.  Do  not  overstock.  I  saw  the  evil  effects  of 
this  last  fail  on  a  neighbor's  plai^^^tion  where  I  could 
count  from  20  to  25  stalks  to  a  hill.  The  result 
was  a  good  many  little  ones.  One-third  the  seed 
would  ]iroduce  as  many  potatoes  and  less  small 
ones.  Too  many  throw  in  their  seed  too  promiscu- 
ously, and  had  better  throw  a  part  away. 

It  is  the  theory  here  that  apple  seeds  will  not 
grow  unless  they  are  frozen.  Last  spring  1  sowed 
two  short  rows  with  apple  seeds  taken  directly  from 
apples  in  the  cellar  which   had   not   been  frozen. 


which  came  up  and  did  well.     Another  humbug,  I 
believe,  though  I  should  not  plant  them  dry. 
Hinsdale,  Mass.,  1857.  c.  G. 


For  tlie  New  England  Farmer. 

WELLS'  SEED  SOWER. 

INIr.  Browt>  : — My  dear  Sir,— I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  republish  the  engraving  and  description 
of  Wells'  Grass  Seed  Sower,  given  in  the  Monthly 
Farmer  for  April,  1854.  This  little  sower  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  inventions  for  the  farmer  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  so  simple  and  effective  that 
anybody,  after  a  very  few  minutes'  practice,  can  op- 
erate it  perfectly,  sowing  any  desirable  quantity  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  and  distributing  the  seed  very  even- 
ly and  rapidly  over  the  land, — indeed,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  sow  by  hand  in  the  common 
way,  anything  like  as  evenly  and  rapidly  as  may  be 
done  by  using  this  sower. 

When  one's  land  is  all  prepared  and  waiting  for 
grass-seed,  it  often  happens  that  more  or  less  wind 
will  rise  with  the  sun,  and  perhaps  for  several  days 
so  interfere  with  the  proper  sowing  by  hand  broad- 
cast, that  the  work,  to  be  done  well,  must  be  done 
at  early  dawn  or  in  the  evening,  which  is  an  incon- 
venience and  delay,  where  there  is  much  land  to 
sow  ;  but  by  using  this  sower,  and  carrying  it  pret- 
ty low  on  the  body,  the  seed  may  be  put  on  the 
land  quite  well  even  when  there  is  a  moderate  wind, 
as  it  will  reach  the  ground  so  directly  as  not  to  be 
much  diverted  from  its  proper  resting-place.  This 
sower  will  not  deliver  unclean  red-top  seed  :  but 
if  this  kind  of  seed  is  thoroughly  separated  from 
chaff,  so  as  tobe  what  the  seedsmen  call  "fine  top," 
and  is  then  suitably  mixed  with  clover  or  herd-grass 
seed,  or  both,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  sowing 
it  with  the  machine.  I  advise  my  brother  farmers 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  this  invention  ;  and 
with  it  the  seeding  of  land  to  grass  can  be  done 
with  so  much  dispatch,  that  one  sower  may  serve 
a  neighborhood  of  five  or  six  farmers. 

Very  truly  yours,  F.  Holbrook. 

Brattlehoro\  1857. 


Black  Teeth  in  Swine. — We  have  received  two 
or  three  more  communications  in  relation  to  this 
so-called  disease ;  and  they  all  recommend  the  bar- 
barous remedy  of  knocking  out  the  teeth  with  cold 
chisel  and  hammer!  We  protest  against  such  a 
practice,  as  cruel  and  barbarous.  If  there  is  such 
a  disease  in  swine  as  "the  black  teeth,"  it  is  proba- 
bly not  a  disease  of  the  teeth,  but  that  they  are  af- 
fected through  disease  in  some  other  organs.  We 
have  consulted  the  books  in  vain  to  find  some  ac- 
count of  such  a  disease, — and  the  veterinary  sur- 
geons are  as  ignorant  of  it  as  ourselves.  It  is  al 
of  a  piece  with  knocking  out  the  "wolf  teeth"  in 
horses ! 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BOARB  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  much  gratified  to  see  in 
your  paper  of  the  17th  inst.  a  sketch  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  6th 
inst.  This  Board  has  now  been  in  existence  five 
years  or  more — and  what  have  they  done  ?  Their 
accomplished  Secretary  has  given  the  public  an- 
nually a  well  digested  essay  or  discussion  of  some 
jjarticular  topic  of  agriculture — but  if  we  were  to 
wait  as  many  years,  as  there  are  topics  worthy  of 
discussion,  before  their  system  of  beneficial  opera- 
tions are  made  known,  our  heads  will  be  tvhiter  than 
the  ichitest  of  them  now  are,  before  the  utility  of 
the  organization  of  the  Board  will  be  discovered. 

We  had  supposed  the  Board,  abovit  thirty  in 
number,  coming  from  all  sections  of  the  Common- 
wealth, intimate  with  the  farming  knowledge,  and 
farming  events  of  their  respective  neighborhoods, 
would  form  a  sort  of  club,  in  which  all  questions  of 
interest  would  be  discussed,  settled  and  reported, 
by  the  Secretary,  If  such  things  are  not  to  be  done, 
wherein  is  the  community  wiser  for  having  such  a 
Board  ?  How  does  the  State  balance  the  account 
of  the  expenditure  for  sustaining  it  ?  The  Gover- 
nor discoursed  with  great  particularity  on  other  top- 
ics— but  fights  rather  shy  of  this,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  to  the  people. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  an  humble  ctizan,  to  presume 
to  dictate  this  learned  Board,  at  the  head  of  which 
ex-officio  are  many  wise  heads — what  is  proper  for 
them  to  do.  But  this  I  can  say,  they  are  not  doing, 
and  have  not  done,  what  was  expected  of  them ; 
and  unless  they  do  more,  and  in  a  manner  more 
available,  the  days  of  their  being  will  soon  be  num- 
bered. I  have  heard  many  hints  of  this  kind,  and 
you  very  well  know,  sir,  how  easy  it  is  for  manag- 
ing individuals  to  overturn  well  arranged  enterpris- 
es. Far  be  it  from  me  to  murmur  or  complain. 
I  speak  what  I  do  feel,  and  I  honestly  and  truly 
mean  as  1  say.  *. 

January  19,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PIGS  ON  STABLE  MANURE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  paper  being  a  medium  for 
exchange  of  sentiment  upon  all  subjects  connected 
with  stock  rearing,  agriculture,  &c.,  I  would  like 
to  make  the  following  inquiry  of  its  intelligent  rea^ 
ders. 

Will  pigs  do  as  well  with  the  same  amount  of 
feed  when  kept  under  a  horse  barn,  upon  the  ma- 
nure of  horses,  as  they  will  when  kept  in  a  comforta- 
ble place  without  being  required  to  lie  upon  and 
work  over  the  manure  of  the  horses  ? 

In  modern  times,  when  a  farmer  has  had  occa- 
eion  to  repair  his  barns  or  build  anew,  he  has  con- 
sidered it  very  desirable  to  so  arrange  them  that 
the  manure  from  his  horses  and  cattle  can  be  de- 
posited in  the  cellar  underneath,  where  it  is  not 
subjected  to  the  exposm-e  of  the  weather,  as  it  there- 
by retains  much  of  its  fertilizing  qualities,  which 
must  be  lost  if  left  to  the  exposure  of  rains,  &c. 
That  this  is  a  good  idea,  all  farmers  readily  testify 
to, — but  is  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  their  pigs  upon 
it,  as  many  farmers  do, — otherwise  than  that  it  im- 
proves the  quality  of  the  manure  ? 

It  has  been  related  to  me  by  one  who  has  had 


experience  in  the  matter,  that  he  had  two  pigs  which 
were  of  quite  or  nearly  equal  weight,  which  he  was 
inter.ding  to  fatten,  and  to  try  the  experiment,  he 
put  one  of  them  where  he  threw  his  horse  manure, 
the  other  he  put  into  a  pen  with  jjlank  floor,  with 
plenty  of  straw  to  lie  upon  ;  that  he  fed  the  two 
aUke,  and  the  result  was  when  he  came  to  slaughter 
them,  (to  use  his  ownAvords)  the  one  that  had  been 
upon  the  horse  manure  was  not  a  pound  heavier 
than  when  he  put  him  there,  while  the  one  in  tho 
pen,  fed  the  same,  was  fifty  pounds  the  heaviest. 

Now  if  such  is  the  fact,  will  not  some  of  the  nu- 
merous readers  of  your  valuable  paper  inform  one 
who  is  anxious  to  know  ?  JosEPii  Blake. 

Ashfidd,  Jan.  13,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BUTTERNUTS  vs.  APPLE  TREES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Within  the  last  twelve  years  I 
have  planted  some  dozens  of  apple  trees  in  prox- 
imity to  butternut  trees ;  say  from  two  to  four 
rods,  but  with  uniform  ill  success.  Some  of  the 
apple  trees  would  make  a  fair  growth  the  first  sea- 
son, but  notwithstanding  they  were  mulched  and 
properly  tended  like  other  trees  that  throve  well, 
they  soon  got  lousy,  the  sap  refused  to  circulate, 
the  leaves  turned  yellow,  and  if  they  did  not  abso- 
lutely die,  (which  by  the  way  most  of  them  did,) 
they  were  clearly  worthless,  and  were  accordingly 
removed,  and  another  tree  planted,  which,  in  most 
cases,  shared  the  same  fate  as  its  predecessor. 
From  a  row  of  trees  set  in  the  spring  of  1853,  on 
my  south  line,  one  rod  from  the  fence  where  a 
neighbor  suffers  a  hedge  of  young  butternuts  to 
grow  (to  his  own  as  well  as  my  detriment,)  of  the 
twenty  set,  only  five  are  now  alive,  and  those  are 
not  at  all  vigorous,  yet  they  all  lived  the  first  sea- 
son, and  have  been  properly  cared  for  since. 

Now,  this  may  be  all  accidental,  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  something  in  the  butternut  inimical  to 
the  growth  of  the  apple  tree  in  its  vicinity.  I  know 
of  several  old  apple  trees  standing  near  butternuts, 
that  seem  to  do  middling  well,  but  I  think  the  ap- 
ple tree  got  a  good  growth  before  the  butternut 
was  planted. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  no  field  crop  flour- 
ishes well  near  the  Butternut  tree,  whose  roots  e:^- 
tend  a  little  less  than  forty  rods  ;  but  what  its  pe- 
culiar poisoning  qualities  are,  (if  any,)  I  am  unable 
to  determine.  Perhaps  you,  or  some  of  your 
learned  subscribers  can  throw  some  light  upon  this 
butternut  colored  subject.  J.  R.  W. 

Springfield,  Vt,  Jan.  12,  1857. 


Horses  in  the  Snow. — The  editor  of  the  East- 
ern Mail,  Waterville,  Me.,  and  by  the  way,  a  capital 
Mail  it  is,  very  politely  queries  the  correctness  of 
our  report  about  Mr.  Meech's  100  horses  living  in 
the  snow  all  winter,  and  gathering  their  own  food 
from  under  it.  Well,  we  thought  it  a  large  story, 
and  so  gave  our  authority  for  it,  as  "some  of  the 
best  farmers  of  Vermont."  And  they  will  back  us 
up  still,  Mr.  Mail.  Mr.  Meech  himself  can  set  this 
matter  right  if  he  will,  and  we  invite  him  to  do  so. 
"More  than  400  pounds,  avoirdupois."  Pretty  well 
that,  for  one  man's  weight !  It  will  do  to  go  with 
the  horse  story.  Our  hat  is  at  your  service,  Mr.  Mail, 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LARGE  APPLES. 

I  notice  in  the  Farmer  of  Dec.  27th  an  article 
under  the  above  caption,  in  which  the  writer  states; 
that  he  weighed  three  apples,  which  averaged  4 
pounds  and  2  ounces  each.  Now  I  have  a  tree  of 
Pound  Sweetings  which  produces  what  are  called, 
about  here,  very  large  apples  ;  and  indeed  I  think 
they  are  at  least  among  the  largest  that  grow  in 
this  section  of  country,  (Western  Vermont)  and  the 
largest  specimen  I  ever  could  find  measured  13^ 
inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  14  ounces. 

Now,  to  imagine  an  apple  over  four  and  a  half 
times  as  large,  with  a  diameter  of  over  7  inches,  it 
seems  as  though  we  had  better  call  them  pump- 
kins. However,  as  he  seems  to  write  with  the  frank- 
ness of  an  honest  man,  I  have  no  disposition  to  sus- 
pect his  sincerity ;  but  a  thought  struck  me  that 
perhaps  there  might  be  a  mistake  in  writing  the 
article  or  in  setting  the  type.  I  am  sorry  he  did  not 
give  us  the  name  and  residence  of  the  man  of  whom 
he  bought  the  apples,  but  only  said  he  lived  within 
20  miles  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Now  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  S.  D.Thompson,  again,  through  the  Far- 
mer if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  a  little  near- 
er, where  those  big  apples  may  be  obtained  ? 

Fairhaven,  Ft.  H.  Briggs. 


SNOW  STORM. 

'Tis  a  fearful  night  in  the  winter  time. 

As  cold  as  it  ever  can  be  ; 
The  roar  of  the  storm  is  heard  like  the  chime 

Of  the  waves  on  an  angry  sea. 
The  moon  is  full,  but  her  silvery  light, 
The  storm  dashes  out  with  his  wings  to-night ; 
And  over  the  sky,  from  south  to  north, 
Not  a  star  is  seen  as  the  winds  come  forth 

In  the  strength  of  a  mighty  glee. 

All  day  the  snow  came  down — all  day 

As  it  never  came  down  before> 
And  over  the  earth  at  night  there  lay 

Some  two  or  three  feet  more. 
The  fence  was  lost,  and  the  wall  of  stone  ; 
The  windows  blocked  and  the  well-curb  gone  ; 
The  haystack  grown  to  a  mountain  life  ; 
And  the  wood-pile  looked  like  a  monster- drift 

As  it  lay  at  the  farmer's  door. 

As  the  night  set  in,  came  hail  and  snow. 
And  the  air  grew  sharp  and  chill. 

And  the  warning  roar  of  a  sudden  blow 
Was  heard  on  the  distant  hill ; 

And  the  Norther !  see  !  on  the  mountain  peak, 

In  his  breath  how  the  eld  trees  writhe  and  shriek  1 

He  shouts  along  the  plain,  ho  !  ho ! 

He  drives  from  his  nostrils  the  blinding  snow. 
And  growls  with  a  savage  will  t 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

WORCESTER  AGRICULTURAL  TRANS- 
ACTIONS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Seeing  the  notice  of  the  Essex 
Transactions  in  your  paper  of  this  date,  (January  3,) 
has  led  me  to  compare  the  Worcester  pamphlet 
with  that  of  Essex.  I  find  it  about  one  quarter 
part  as  large  ;  but  I  did  not  shut  it  up  because  it 
was  so  small — presuming  it  was  multum  in  -parvo, 
from  our  general  recollection  of  the  management 
of  this  societj-,  when  the  Lincolns,  Levi,  John  and 
William,  were  in  the  ascendant.    I  looked  through 


the  book,  and  found  no  Lincolns  there,  and  nothing 
to  remind  me  of  them,  except  the  carefully  pre- 
pared report  on  swine.  Time  was,  when  I  looked 
to  Worcester  as  a  model  to  be  imitated  in  every- 
thing that  is  good.  I  will  not  say  that  there  is  not 
much  in  their  book  that  is  good,  but  I  will  say 
there  is  much  less  than  there  should  be.  Why  is 
it  that  the  State  has  advanced  nearly  $20,000  for 
the  sustenance  of  this  society,  snd  no  apparent  ad- 
vance or  improvement  has  been  made  ?  Have 
they  buried  their  talent  in  the  earth,  and  shall  not 
the  master  say  when  hecometh,  as  was  said  in  old- 
en time  ?  These  were  my  reflections — perhaps  I 
am  wrong.  I  would  not  intentionally  do  wrong 
to  any  one  ;  certainly  not  to  those  whom  I  have  re- 
spected so  highly,  and  loved  so  well.  I  forbear  to 
say  more.  Verbum  Sat  Sapienti. 

January  3,  1857. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

GR.\PE  CULTiniE. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  Farmir  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  in  learning  the  culture  of  grapes 
and  other  plants.  I  have  nine  sweet-water  grape 
plants  in  my  garden,  which  I  brought  from  Califor- 
nia. Last  year  they  died  nearly  to  the  ground — 
this  year  they  have  grown  two  feet  high.  How  can 
I  make  them  come  to  maturity  ?  In  their  native 
soil  it  is  nothing  strange  for  one  cluster  to  weigh 
7  pounds.  Thin  pulp  and  very  delicious ;  the  grape 
is  about  the  size  of  our  native  grape,  and  thickly 
coated  with  sugar. 

I  have  also  the  Isabella  grape,  which  sent  out 
one  shoot  last  summer  19  feet  long.  I  have  the 
Charter  Oak  grape,  which  bore  several  fine  clusters 
last  year  for  the  first  time,  which  were  very  large, 
and  worth  the  farmer's  note. 

Will  the  grape  answer  to  be  pruned  early  in  the 
spring  P  If  so,  you  will  do  me  a  favor  to  publish  it 
in  your  journal.  S.  Kibbe. 

Remarks. — All  grape  vines  should  be  pruned  in 
the  autumn,  as  early  as  November.  If  not  done 
then,  do  it  now.  

WHAT  killed  my   CUCUMBER  VINES? 

They  were  planted  in  a  keg  with  a  hole  in  the 
side — this  was  set  in  a  half  barrel  tub,  filled  within 
six  inches  of  the  top  of  the  keg  with  soap  suds  and 
other  wash.  They  grew  finely,  until,  like  Samuel, 
they  were  head  and  shoulders  above  all  their  neigh- 
bors, when  they  came  to  a  stand  still,  began  to  die 
out,  and  I  got  not  one  cucumber  from  the  lot. 

Reading,  Mass.,  1857. 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  spring  of  1853  I  picked 
up  two  peas  on  board  of  a  vessel  that  had  just  ar- 
rived from  the  river  Gambia,  Africa.  The  product 
from  those  peas  is  four  quarts  (planting  what  has 
been  produced  every  year.)  There  is  one  singular- 
ity about  them  that  I  never  noticed  in  any  other 
peas.  Last  year  I  did  not  plant  them  until  May 
26,  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July  there  were  ripe 
peas  upon  them,  and  they  were  also  in  blow,  and 
not  out  of  blow  until  the  frost  came.  Is  that  unu- 
sual ?  S.  P.  Mayberry. 

Cape  Elizabeth,  Jan.,  1857. 
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HOW  TO   RAISE   ONIONS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
us  how  to  raise  onions  ?  1  can  now  raise  scullions 
and  maggots.  A  Subscriber. 

January,  1857. 

Remarks. — Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  some 
successful  onion  grower  to  tell  "A  Subscriber"  how 
he  does  it.  

TIIE  ARBOR  VIT.'E. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
your  most  valuable  paper  for  the  last  5  years,  and 
have  received  much  benefit  by  the  perusal  of  its  pa- 
ges. Although  I  am  in  the  West,  it  is  a  welcome 
visitor  here. 

Can  you  or  some  one  of  your  readers  give  me 
information  in  regard  to  the  seed  of  the  arbor  vi- 
tae  ?  Can  the  plant  be  successfully  grown  from 
it  ?  If  so,  when  should  it  be  gathered,  and  how 
preserved,  and  when  sown?  Also,  where  can  the 
Concord  grape  be  bought  for  $  1  ? 

Bad  Ax,  Wis.,  1857.  C.  W.  SAUNDERS. 

Remarks. — The  Concord  grape  may  be  pur- 
chased of  E.  W.  Bull,  the  originator,  at  Concord, 
Mass. 

BUCKTHORN  HEDGES. 

Charles  Bower,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  may  find  a 
particular  account  of  the  manner  of  planting  and 
rearing  the  buckthorn  hedge  in  the  Monthly  Far- 
mer for  1852,  page  108. 


For  the  Kew  England  Pafmer. 

"£:  FARMER'S  SON." 

"I  shall  wait  patiently  for  your  advice,  whether 
I  had  better  stick  to  the  farm  or  something  else." 

The  above  quotation  I  find  in  the  closing  sen- 
tence of  a  letter  published  in  your  valuable  paper, 
and  signed  "A  Farmer's  Son."  I  rejoice  to  see 
that  his  communications  have  been  replied  to  truth- 
fully and  ably,  both  editorially  and  otherwise,  and 
hope  they  will  exert  a  salutary  influence,  not  only 
upon  him,  but  upon  thousands  of  others  of  like 
stamp,  who  are  constantly  deseriing  the  farm  for 
something,  or  anything  a  little  more  attractive  in 
imagination,  but  too  frequently  turn  out  to  be  very 
much  less  so  in  reality. 

I  am  but  a  plain,  common  farmer,  now  upon  the 
down-hill  of  kfe,  unaccustomed  to  writing  for  oth- 
ers to  read,  without  early  advantages  of  any  kind 
except  what  little  kno\^  ledge  I  could  pick  up  in 
reading  and  study  at  the  fire-side  in  the  long  win- 
ter evenings  of  my  yonth,  the  days  being  occupied 
in  chopping  and  hauling  wood,  threshing  and  feed- 
ing horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  I  did,  however,  at- 
tend a  district  school  one  winter  two  months,  and 
should  have  been  blessed  with  another  month,  had 
not  the  school-house  taken  fire  one  prodigious  cold 
night,  and  burnt  down.  This  was  a  damper  upon 
my  hopes.  I  had  unexpectedly  graduated  in  all 
the  English  branches  I  had  commenced,  and  even 
before  I  could  wrte  a  legible  hand.  But  the  farm 
was  my  delight ;  I  stuck  to  it,  and  without  a  dollar 
in  the  world,  except  what  could  be  earned  by  farm 
labor,  and  investing  the  proceeds  of  this  labor  in  a 
productive  farm  after  many  years  of  severe  toil,  I 
can  now  survey  the  past  with  satisfaction,  and  the 


future,  whatever  remains  to  me  in  time,  with  pleas- 
urable anticipations  of  pecuniary  ease  and  indepen- 
dence. 

I  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  early  part  of  this 
brief  history  cannot  be  very  flattering  to  "a  far* 
mer's  son,"  but  my  case  was  an  exception,  not  the 
rule  even  of  those  times,  much  less  of  the  present} 
now,  money  is  much  more  abundant,  much  easier 
obtained,  farm  wages  have  doubled,  and  nothing 
but  industry,  economy  and  prudence,  coupled  with 
energy  and  good  judgment,  with  a  fair  share  of 
common  sense,  can  fail  to  render  a  young  man 
starting  in  life,  perfectly  independent,  by  sticking 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  by  the  time  he  is  35  years 
old.  If  he  cannot  get  ahead  fast  enough  here  in 
New  England,  how  easy  it  is,  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  where 
lands  are  more  productive,  and  much  cheaper ;  and 
how  sure  it  is,  that  in  the  end,  he  must  become 
wealthy,  if  there  is  enough  of  him  to  make  a  map 
in  any  avocation. 

I  know  there  are  some  few  who  make  fortunes 
in  other  pursuits,  in  merchandising,  in  speculating, 
in  the  professions ;  but  few  they  are,  comparatively. 
I  think  it  has  been  ascertained  that  but  five  of  each 
one  hundred  of  city  merchants  succeed  in  the  end. 
Some  few  others  may  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
but  the  majority  go  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 
The  mechanic,  tlie  next  most  useful  class  to  the 
farmer,  if  industrious,  ought  to  succeed ;  but  gener- 
ally, as  a  class,  they  fall  behind  the  farmers  in 
wealth  and  influence. 

Again,  there  is  a  satisfaction  to  those  who  hate 
a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  pursuit 
of  agriculture  has  a  tendency  to  expand  the  mind, 
as  we  are  continually  in  the  midst  of  nature's 
works,  inviting  to  contemplation,  to  reflection,  to 
the  admiration  of  the  beauty  and  harmony,  the 
benevolence  and  goodness  of  an  all  wise  Creator, 
who  commanded  that  the  tilling  of  the  earth  should 
be  the  first  and  foremost  occupation  of  man ;  and 
we  have  the  satisfaction  to  feel  and  to  know  that 
we  are  benefactors  of  our  race,  that  all  are  benefit- 
ed, and  none  injured,  by  our  calling. 

We  seek  not  to  appropriate  the  labor  of  others 
to  ourselves ;  we  do  not  live  upon  the  misfortunes 
of  our  fellow-men,  nor  are  we  beholden  to  pubho 
patronage,  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  mul- 
titude for  a  livehhood ;  we  have  the  promise  of 
"seed-time  and  harvest,"  and  if  we  are  faithful  to 
our  trust,  each  returning  year  is  sure  to  replenish 
our  granaries  and  increase  our  flocks  and  herds. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  making  life  a  scene  of  un- 
ceasing toil  and  vexation.  Skill,  judgment,  order 
and  system  are  essential,  and  when  these  are  com- 
bined, things  will  go  smooth,  and  the  farm  will  be- 
come profitable  and  remunerative. 

Though  I  say  it  not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting,  yet 
among  all  my  youthful  companions,  many  of  whom 
left  the  farm  for  what  they  deemed  a  more  lucra- 
tive business,  not  one  now  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
(and  those  who  have  gone,  have  died  poor,)  would 
I  exchange  conditions  with,  pecuniarily,  by  thous- 
ands of  dollars,  and  yet  the  story  of  my  early  pov- 
erty and  slow  beginnings  has  not  half  been  told^ 
and  for  the  benefit  of  youth  who  are  becoming 
tired  of  the  farm,  I  will  add  a  few  words  descrip- 
tive of  the  discouragements  of  my  early  life,  though 
throughout  the  whole,  I  never  entertaned  an  idea 
of  changing  my  purpose,  or  doing  anything  else 
but  farming. 
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At  ten  years  of  age  I  was  turned  out  to  take  my 
chance  in  the  world,  and  earned  a  Hving  with  one 
farmer  until  fourteen,  then  with  another  seven 
years  more,  for  a  living  and  $150  to  start  with  at 
twenty-one.  The  next  year  paid  the  funeral  charges 
and  those  of  the  last  sickness  of  an  unfortunate 
father,  for  many  years  bereft  of  his  reason.  Sev- 
enteen years  from  this,  I  committed  the  remains  of 
a  worthy  and  affectionate  mother  to  the  grave, 
whom  I  had  supported  in  poor  health  ever  after  I 
became  of  age.  These  were  hard  times,  and  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  but  I  never  put  my  hand 
to  the  plow  and  looked  back ;  I  knew  that  God 
would  help  them  who  tried  to  help  themselves,  and 
energy  and  perseverance,  with  a  fair  share  of  good 
luck,  as  the  saying  is,  has  carried  me  along.  I 
have  now  the  good  fortune  to  number  400  acres 
upon  the  beautiful  Connecticut,  40  acres  of  which 
is  first-rate  intervale,  worth  $100  per  acre.  I  have 
eight  barns  now  crowded  with  hay  and  grain,  I  have 
no  mortgages  to  lift,  nor  a  single  note  to  cancel, 
and  now  I  would  say  to  all  farmers'  sons,  "go  and 
do  likewise."  At  any  rate,  before  you  decide  to 
abandon  the  farm,  look  well  to  the  future,  count 
the  cost  of  the  change  if  you  can,  but  do  not  give 
up  a  certainty  for  a  total  uncertainty,  and  ycu  may 
escape  the  pangs  of  a  severe  regret  when  it  is  too 
late  to  retrieve.  j.  w.  C, 

Springjitld,  VL,  1857. 


For  the  Neio  England  Farmer. 

CAN  LAND  BE  MADE  FERTILE  WITH- 
OUT STABLE  MANURE? 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  improve  apiece  of  high 
land  which  is  pretty  much  run  out.  The  soil  is 
of  a  light,  loamy  character,  plentifully  supplied 
with  boulders,  sub-soil  much  the  same,  except  dif- 
ference in  color  ;  lays  to  the  south-east,  and  with 
liberal  culture  gives  good  crops  of  corn. 

I  wish  to  know  if  I  can  avoid  the  expense  of 
stable  manure,  which  is  here  worth  $7,50  per 
cord  ?  (a.) 

I  have  any  quantity  of  meadow  muck  for  the 
hauling,  which  will  cost  25  or  30  cents  per  ox 
load  ;  can  this  be  used  with  ashes  at  $12  per  cord, 
to  advantage,  and  would  it  prove  a  substitute  for 
stable  manure ;  if  so,  in  what  proportion  should  the 
muck  and  ashes  be  used  ?  (b.) 

Will  muck  thrown  out  in  January,  be  fit  for  use 
next  spring  ?  (c.) 

Should  the  muck  lie  in  a  heap  this  winter,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  spread  it  on  a  ])lowed  piece 
and  sow  the  ashes  on  in  the  spring  and  plow  all  in 
together?  (d.) 

Would  coal  ashes  for  the  hauling  one  mile,  be 
as  good  and  cheap  for  this  purpose  as  leached 
wood  ashes,  at  $12  a  cord  delivered  ?  (e.) 

Reading,  Mass.,  1851.  W.  Spear. 


Rem.\rks. — Lands  may  be  made  fertile  without 
the  aid  of  stable  manure,  but  the  question  to  be 
settled  is,  whether  they  can  be  made  so  at  a  profit. 
Many  persons  can  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,  but  the  operation  is 
quite  similar  to  those  in  commerce  or  manufactures, 
where  losses  are  incurred ;  although  they  increase 
the  object  sought  for,  yet  it  is  at  so  costly  a  rate 
that  to  persist  in  it  w^ould  inevitably  lead   to  fliil- 


ure  and  starvation.  Whatever  we  cultivate  must 
be  done  at  a  profit,  perhaps  not  always  in  the  first 
year,  any  more  than  that  the  manufacturer  should 
find  a  profit  on  his  outlays  of  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery the  first  year.  If  we  fell  the  forest,  drain 
and  remove  rocks  from  a  piece  of  land,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  full  return  from  the  first 
crop. 

After  land  "has  been  reclaimed,  cultivated  and 
exhausted,  it  presents  another  attitude ;  the  ques- 
tion now  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  land  to  be 
wrought,  and  its  location.  If  light  land,  such  as 
many  of  our  plains,  that  may  be  plowed  rapidly 
with  one  or  two  horses,  so  that  there  shall  not  be 
much  tax  for  travel,  it  may  be  cultivated  at  a  profit, 
without  adding  stable  manure.  This  may  be  done 
by  sowing  with  rye,  thrashing  in  the  field,  reserv- 
ing the  berry  and  returning  the  straw  at  once  to 
the  soil  by  plowing  it  under  ;  or  by  plowing  under 
two  or  three  crops  of  buckwheat  when  in  bloom. 
By  this  mode  you  extract  valuable  matter  from  the 
atmosphere  and  mingle  it  with  the  soil,  and  by 
continuing  the  process  very  lean  and  hungry  lands 
may  be  made  prolific  at  a  proft!  When  once 
brought  up  they  may  be  easily  kept  so. 

In  some  such  way,  we  think  the  piece  of  land 
in  question  may  be  redeemed  and  made  to  pay  as 
it  goes.  But  whether  it  would  be  the  most  profi- 
table course,  taken  in  connection  with  other  lands 
of  the  farm,  we  cannot  judge. 

(a.)  See  reply  to  (b.) 

(b.)  If  ten  cords  of  good  meadow  muck,  having 
been  frozen  through  one  winter,  finely  pulverized, 
and  each  cord  thoroughly  mingled  with  ten  bushels 
of  ashes,  were  spread  upon  a  plowed  acre  of  your 
field  and  then  worked  in  with  a  cultivator,  the  corn 
planted,  all  weeds  and  grass  kept  down,  and  the 
ground  frequently  stirred,  whether  there  were 
weeds  or  not,  we  think  you  would  get,  in  a  favora- 
ble season,  30  or  35  bushels  of  corn.  At  the  aver- 
age price  of  northern  corn,  that  would  pay  well  for 
all  the  expenses.  This  being  the  case,  you  could 
afford  to  leave  all  the  fodder  on  the  ground,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ears  were  gathered,  cut  up  the 
stalks,  and  as  the  plow  advances  let  a  hand  follow 
and  lay  them  lengthwise  in  the  furrow  to  be  en- 
tirely covered  up  the  next  time  the  plow  comes 
round.  Here  you  have  quite  a  liberal  manuring 
of  prime  vegetable  matter.  The  next  year,  if  the 
land  is  of  a  sandy  quality,  apply  the  same  amount 
of  muck  and  ashes  again ;  but  if  not  quite  sandy, 
add  what  the  muck  would  cost  in  wet  bone-dust, 
and  work  it  in  with  the  harrow. 

We  have  found  great  benefit,  by  a  process  simi- 
lar to  this,  on  much  such  land  as  you  describe. 

(c.  d.)  Muck  thrown  out  in  autumn  should  not 
be  in  heaps  so  large  as  to  prevent  its  freezing  solid. 
When  the  ashes  is  mingled  with  it  all  lumps  should 
be  broken  and  thrown  out. 
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(e.)  We  Ihink  not — the  value  of  coal  ashes,  how- 
eTer,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  tested. 

Will  you  experiment  upon  these  suggestions, 
and  give  us  the  result,  especially  as  regards  the 
coal  ashes,  tried  by  the  side  of  the  leached  wood 
ashes,  all  other  things  being  equal  ? 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  STATE  FAKM,  WESTEORO'. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Believing  that  much  error  ann 
prejudice  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  id 
regard  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  its 
operations  upon  the  State  Farm,  I  have  thought 
that  an  exposition  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  the 
same  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of  your 
numerous  readers,  or  unserviceable  to  the  general 
cause  of  agriculture,  -which  your  columns  so  ably 
seem  to  advance. 

If  I  mistake  not,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making, 
through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  the  original 
suggestion  of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  plac- 
ing the  State  Farm  under  the  charge  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  I  therefore  feel  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  interest  in  the  results  which  have 
thus  far  been  realized,  through  the  practical  adop- 
tion of  the  idea. 

In  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole 
matter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert,  as  the  saying 
is,  to  "first  principles,"  and  show  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  connection  which  exists  between  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Farm ; 
which  I  cannot  do  in  a  clearer  manner  than  by 
quoting  from  the  very  able  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1855,  which  report, 
by  the  way,  I  fear  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  but 
comparatively  few  farmers. 

"The  farm  in  question,"  says  the  re]X)rt,  "was  connected 
with  the  State  Reform  School,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
milk  and  other  necessary  products,  and  affording  healthy  and 
useful  employment  to  the  boys.  It  contains  about  285  acres 
beautifully  located,  and  embracing  a  variety  of  soils.  By  the 
act  establishing  that  institution,  this  farm  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  As  the  number  of  in- 
mates of  the  school  rapidly  increased,  it  was  found  that  the 
faithful  superintendence  and  management  of  the  institution 
demanded  much  time  and  care,  and  that  the  farm  not  unfre- 
quently  interfered  with  the  performance  of  duties  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  school.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  a  body  so  constituted  as  to  present  fair- 
ly every  diss  of  agricultural  knowledge  in  the  State,  were  de- 
sirous of  doing  something  by  way  of  experiment,  to  advance 
the  cause  of  practical  agriculture.  Finding  the  Trustees,  also 
desirous  of  being  relieved  from  the  care  and  responsibility  of 
the  farm  under  their  charge,  they  resolved,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, to  petition  the  Legislature  in  conjunction  with  the 
Trustees,  for  an  act  authorizing  the  transfer  of  the  farm  into 
their  hands. 

"The  Committee  of  the  Legislature  to  whom  this  petition 
was  referred,  made  a  report  in  which  they  state  that,  The 
Trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School,  [and  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  are  both  children  and  agents  of  the  State  ;  both 
Boards  were  instituted,  and  both  labor  for  the  same  end,  the 
good  of  the  State.  The  only  question  is,  which  Board  can 
most  conveniently  and  profitably  have  charge  of  a  particular 
portion  of  State  property  ?  Heretofore,  the  farm  has  been 
improved  and  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  the 
State  has  furnithed  consumers  of  all  its  products,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  small  quantities  of  fruit,  &c.,  which  have  been  sent 
to  market.  A  much  larger  quantity  of  agricultural  products 
will  b3  required  for  the  establishment,  and  it  is  believed  that 
under  the  best  management  a  much  larger  amount  may  be 
produced  without  proportionate  increase  of  expense.  Further 
permanent  improvements  are  required,  and  ought  to  be  made 
under  either  Board. 

"As  the  State  consumes  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  no 
money  can  be  realized  from  their  sale,  and  consequently  the 
State  must  furnish  funds  to  make  necessary  improvements, 
aad  pay  current  expenses,    Tlia  members  of  the  two  Boards 


are  unanimous  in  their  views,  and  an  arrangement  is  contem- 
plated by  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Reform  School  will,  at  a 
stipulated  price,  furnish  boys  to  work  upon  the  farm,  and  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  it  has  been  heretofore  found  ex- 
pedient or  profitable  to  employ  them  in  agricultural  labor; 
and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  supply  the  instituiion  %7ith 
milk,  vegetables,  and  other  necessary  products  of  the  farm, 
do  the  cartage  of  coal,  &c.  Thus  the  labor  of  the  boys  and 
the  products  of  the  farm  will  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  substantially  ns  heretofore,  only  under  difierent  di- 
rections. The  bulk  of  the  farm  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
be  carried  on  under  the  usual  improved  modes  of  cultivation, 
while  a  small  portion  will  be  devoted  to  experiments  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

"The  result  was  that  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  1854,  authorizing  the  transfer  in  accordance  with  the  peti- 
tion. A  contract  was  duly  made  expressing  the  wishes  and 
intentions  both  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  since  the  first  of  April, 
1854,  the  farm  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture." 

Such  were  the  views  and  interviews  with  which 
the  State  Farm  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  objects,  it  will  be 
perceived,  were  simply  two — the  first  being  better 
to  serve  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  institution 
with  which  it  is  connected — the  other  to  institute, 
as  opportunity  should  permit,  some  experiments 
with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural 
knowledge.  The  former  was  primary  and  espe- 
cial— the  latter  secondary  and  subordinate. 

Nearly  three  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  the 
first  question  which  arises  in  the  minds  of  most 
persons  is,  "has it  paid'?" — or  in  other  words,  what 
has  the  Board  of  Agriculture  done  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  State,  as  represented  by  the  Re- 
form School,  or  as  represented  by  the  general  in- 
terests of  agriculture — in  return  for  the  pecuniary 
means  with  which  it  has  been  instrusted  by  the 
Commonwealth  ?  As  most  persons  measure  the 
success  of  an  undertaking  by  its  immediate  results 
in  dollars  and  cents,  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer 
this  branch  of  the  question  first,  leaving  the  other 
to  be  considered  at  a  future  time. 

The  first  year's  operations  of  the  Board  upon  the 
farm  were  much  impaired  by  the  lateness  of  the 
season  at  which  the  arrangement  for  the  transfer 
of  the  farm  were  consummated.  However,  let  us  see 
how  the  operations  of  that  year  afiected  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  directly,  in  dollars  and  cents.  I 
first  charge  the  Board  of  Agriculture  with  all  the 
means  with  which  it  was  furnished  by  the  State, 
viz. : — 

To  Legislative  appropriation  from  State  Treasury,  §6,000  00 

Cash  from  Trustees  State  Reform  School,  1,T04  24 

Labor  of  boys  from  Reform  School,  883  10 

Board  of  farmers,  furnished  by  Reform  School,  602  43 

Sundry  items  from  State  Reform  School,  4.38  04 

1:9,627  81 

And  I  credit  the  Board  with  all  returns  made 
directly  to  the  State  in  dollars  and  cents,  viz. : — 

By  produce  of  farm,  together  with  labor  of  men  and 

teams,  furnished  to  Reform  School,  §,3628  75 

By  new  buildings,  viz. :  piggery,  slaughter  house, 

tool  Louse,  work  shops  and  granary,  3,098  97 

By  other  permanent  improvements,  such  as  stone 

walls,  clearing  land  of  stone,  &c.,  1,000  00 

By  increased  value  of  personal  property  of  the 
farm  in  live  stock,  farming  tools  and  produce 
^  hand,  2,389  95 

$10,117  67 
Showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Board  of  $489  86. 

For  the  operations  of  1855, 1  again  charge  the 

Board — 

To  Legislative  appropriation,  $6,0C0  00 

Cash  from  Trustees  Reform  School,  834  37 

Labor  of  boys  from  Reform  School,  2,565  10 

Sundry  items  from  State  Reform  School,  820  37 


$10,219  84 
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By  produce  of  farm  and  labor  of  men  and  teams 
furnished  to  Rtform  School, 

By  permanent  improvements — such  as  new  reser- 
voir, trencliing  and  draining  of  land,  Ac, 

By  increased  value  of  persoBal  property  of  the  farm 
since  the  commencement  of  the  year, 


4,219  84 
5,349  10 
2,556  71 


$10,125  65 
Showing  a  balance  against  the  Board  of  $94  19. 

For  the  operations  of  1856,  the  Legislature  ap- 
propriated but  half  the  sum  of  the  two  previous 
years,  viz.  : — 


To  Legislative  appropriation. 

Labor  of  boys  from  State  Reform  School, 
Sundry  items  from  State  Reform  School, 
Cash  from  Trustees  Reform  School, 

Cb. 
By  produce  and  labor  of  men  and  teams  for  Re- 

fcrm  School, 
By  permanent  improvements, 
Increased  value    of   personal    property   of  f&rm, 

since  commencement  of  the  year, 


Balance  against  the  Boards 


$3,000  00 

2,000  00 

414  30 

2,855  84 


$8,270  14 

$4,065  44 
2,175  55 


{6,715  99 
1,564  15 


$8,270  14 

The  question  is  asked  yihf  (he  operations  of  the 
farm  were  not  as  profitable  in  1855  and  1856,  as 
in  1854?  The  answer  is,  that  in  1854  there  was 
worked  upon  the  farm  an  average  of  but  42  boys 
daily  for  eight  months,  while  in  1855,  the  average 
number  worked  upon  the  farm  daily,  for  the  same 
period  of  time,  was  150 ;  this  great  increase  in  the 
employment  of  boys,  all  to  be  accounted  for  at  ten 
cents  per  day  of  nominally  six  hours,  but  practi- 
cally, but  about  five,  did  not  yield  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  products  of  the  farm,  for  several 
reasons ;  one  was  that  at  least  fifty  of  this  in- 
creased number  of  boys  were  too  small  to  perform 
an  amount  of  labor  worth  even  the  time  of  the 
men  employed  to  oversee  and  take  care  of  them — 
and  secondly,  a  greater  number  of  men  were  nec- 
essary to  oversee  this  increased  number  of  boys, 
and  all  of  the  men  employed  must  be  of  a  higher 
grade  than  ordinary  farm  laborers.  The  amount 
paid  for  labor  in  1854,  exclusive  of  the  labor  of 
boys,  was  $2764  58,  while  the  amount  paid  for  labor 
in  1855,  exclusive  of  labor  of  boys,  was  $4214  22, 
showing  an  excess  paid  for  labor  of  men  in  1855 
over  that  of  the  previous  year  of  $1449  64.  An- 
other reason  was  the  untoward  season  of  1855,  for 
some  of  the  chief  product,  especially  hay  and  In- 
dian corn.  The  same  reasons  will  apply  with 
equal  force,  for  the  apparent  deficiency  for  1856, 
for  although  the  season  has  been  good  for  hay  and 
corn,  it  has  been  unfavorable  for  the  root  crop,  es- 
pecially potatoes.  But  the  chief  reason  of  the 
greater  deficiency  of  1856  is  the  fact  that  the  Leg- 
islature did  not  appropriate  but  half  the  sum  to 
carry  on  the  farm  and  make  necessary  improve- 
ments, that  it  did  for  the  two  years  previous.  This 
exhibit,  however,  is  by  no  means  intended  to  show 
all  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ui> 
on  the  farm,  in  either  income  or  expenditure,  but 
to  show  what  those  operations,  for  all  purposes, 
have  actually  cost  the  Commonwealth.  No  one 
who  at  all  imderstands  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  institution  with  which  the  farm  is  connected, 
can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  farm,  either 
when  under  the  charge  of  the  Trustees,  or  since, 
could  be  carried  on  as  a  money-making  concern,  or 
with  the  same  results  in  dollars  and  cents  as  ordi- 
nary farming.  The  object  of  connecting  the  farm 
with  the  institution  was  not  to  rnake  money,  but  to 


help  make  min,  out  of,  more  or  less,  sickly  speci- 
mens of  humanity.  We  must  discard,  then,  once 
for  all,  the  idea  of  direct  profit  in  dollars  and  cents 
in  carrying  on  this  farm.  Although,  contrary  to 
all  reasonable  expectations,  we  have  seen  from  the 
above  exhibit,  which  is  drawn  from  a  perfectly  re- 
liable source,  that  the  State  has  had  its  farm  car- 
ried on  by  theBoard  of  Agriculture,  for  the  past 
three  years,  yielding  all  the  advantages,  at  an  in- 
creased rate,  for  which  it  was  intended,  at  an  aver- 
age annual  expense  of  but  $386  16.  And  if  wb 
deduct  from  the  exhibit  the  amount  allowed  for 
the  labor  of  the  boys,  for  the  three  years,  amount- 
ing to  $5448  20,  and  which  nominally  cost  the 
State  nothing,  we  find  the  farm  operations  to  have 
resulted  in  an  average  annual  profit  actually  going 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  of 
$1429  91. 

When  we  consider  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  Board  has  carried  on  its  operations  upon 
the  farm,  the  extent  of  the  operations  required  at 
their  hands,  together  with  their  limited  pecuniary 
means,  we  shall,  I  think,  render  them  credit  for 
the  judicious  manner,  so  far  at  least  as  dollars  and 
cents  are  concerned,  in  which  they  have  discharged 
the  trust  confided  to  them. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiments  which  have  been  conducted  upon 
the  farm,  or  of  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  arrangements  and  business  of  the  farm. 
Of  these,  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing at  an  early  convenient  future.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  to  remark,  that  whatever  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  done  with  a  view  to  advance 
the  general  interests  of  agriculture,  one  thing  is 
certain,  and  that  is,  that  these  efforts  be  their  value 
much  or  little,  have  not  cost  the  State,  in  reality,  a 
single  farthing.  & 

WeMhorQ\Dec.,  1856. 


For  the  Neto  England  Fanner* 

INDXTSTRY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  have  been  favored  with  the  handsome  volume 
of  more  than  600  pages,  published  under  the  care 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  commonwealth  compiled  from 
the  returns  made  up  to  June,  1855.  When  I  look  at 
these  in  the  aggregate,  and  compare  them  with 
the  returns  of  any  other  community  within  my 
knowledge,  well  may  it  be  said,  what  a  hive  of  in- 
dustry is  here !  But  when  I  analyze  the  particu- 
lars, I  see  that  the  returns,  as  stated,  only  serve  to 
show  the  eiTors  and  deficiencies,  compared  with  the 
reality.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  products  of 
Indian  corn  at  Springfield,  19  bushels  per  acre,  and 
at  South  Dauvers,  42  bushels  per  acre.  Can  any 
one  believe  that  the  products  of  one  of  these  plac- 
es are  more  than  double  those  at  the  other  ?  Com- 
pare, also,  the  products  of  onions  at  South  Dan- 
vers,  410  bushels  per  acre,  and  at  Northfield,  115, 
and  more  than  double,  also,  in  favor  of  South  Dan- 
vers.  Now,  Springfield  and  Northfield  are  fine 
towns,  situate  on  the  borders  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, with  as  good  a  natural  soil  and  advanta- 
ges, as  South  Danvers ;  therefore,  I  think  there 
must  have  been  some  error  in  the  estimate  of  the 
products  of  ihese  towns.  I  know  that  those  of  my 
own  town  are  not  overstated — that  42  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  per  acre,  and  410  bushels  of  onion* 
per  acre,  are  very  near  the  average  production; 
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These  instances  are  hit  upon  at  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  Tolume.  Without  doubt,  other  inequalities 
could  readily  be  found.  I  name  them,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  fault,  but  to  show,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  careful  revision,  to  make  such  publica- 
tions of  any  value.  This  is  my  amusement  in  one 
of  the  coldest  days  I  have  ever  known — the  mer- 
cury having  been  this  morning  22  deg.  below  zero, 
and  being  now  at  nearly  18  below. 

Jan.  23,  1857.  South  Danveks. 


LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTUEAL  MEET- 
ING. 

[Reported  fob  the  Farmer  by  H.  E.  Rockwell.] 

The  Third  of  the  series  of  Legislative  Agricultu- 
ral meetings  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  as  usu- 
al, in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A  very  respectable  number  of  gentlemen  were 
present,  though  fewer  than  it  is  desirable  to  see  at 
these  important  meetings.  The  subject  for  consid- 
eration was,  "Neat  Stock,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  different  breeds  to  the  Soil  and  Climate  of  this 
Commonwealth." 

The  meeting  was  opened  promptly  at  7  o^clock,  at 
■which  time  His  Honor  Lieut.  Governor  Benchley 
was.  introduced  as  the  Chairman,  by  Hon.  John 
Brooks,  of  Princeton.  He  proceeded  at  once  to 
address  the  meeting  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen: — In  accepting 
the  invitation  to  preside  over  the  deliberation  of 
this  body,  on  this  occasion,  it  is  due  to  those  pres- 
ent, and  myself,  to  say,  that  it  was  not  on  account 
of  any  information  that  I  might  be  able  to  impart, 
or  expeiience  that  I  have  had  in  agricultural  mat- 
ters ;  but  official  position  merely,  I  presume,  was 
the  cause  of  selection. 

Gov.  Benchlet  then  spoke  in  general  terms,  of 
farming  as  an  occupation,  and  of  his  appreciation 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  wishing  that  he  were  one  of 
the  favored  number.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation of  the  Slate  Board  of  ^Agriculture,  and 
of  their  gratuitous  efforts,  and  said  that  "if  they 
were  to  ask  an  appropriation  of  the  Legislature, 
withholding  would  not  enrich  the  State  and  giving 
will  not  impoverish  it."  There  is  one  other  topic 
to  which  I  wish  to  allude,  for  it  may  become  a  topic 
for  consideration  before  this  Society  before  long. 
It  is,  as  to  the  propriety  and  feasibility  of  organiz- 
ing a  State  Agricultural  Society.  If  I  understand 
it  aright,  the  proposition  is,  to  hold  Fairs  annually ; 
if  so,  in  the  absence  of  any  argument  as  yet  ad- 
vanced, I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  propo- 
sition is  an  unfavorable  one.  It  is  understood  that 
the  State  Annual  Fair  is  to  do  away  with  the  Coun- 
ty Fairs.  I  certainly  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
decided  disadvantage  to  the  agricultural  interest 
of  the  State.  There  are  hundreds  who  attend  the 
County  Fairs,  who  would  not  be  able  to  go  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  State  every  year — farmers  of 
small  means,  just  the  very  class  who  shojild   re- 


ceive the  information  and  encouragement  which  is 
derived  through  Agricultural  Fairs  and  Addresses. 
If  there  should  be  but  one  Annual  Fair,  there  would 
be  one  address,  consequently  less  information 
would  be  diffused.  Whereas,  there  are  several  de- 
livered annually  at  the  various  County  Fairs,  under 
the  present  arrangement. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  organize  a  State  So- 
ciety, and  hold  State  Fairs  once  in  five  years. 
Such  an  arrangement,  I  can  conceive,  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  farmers  of  the  State ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  good  policy  to  discontinue 
the  annual  county  fairs. 

Mr.  Asa  G.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  enumer- 
ated the  great  and  numerous  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  milk  cows.  A  small  family,  with  real 
economy,  can  live  on  half  the  expense,  with  a  good 
milk  cow,  that  they  can  without  one.  As  an  inci- 
dent to  show  the  value  of  milk,  he  stated  that  sixty- 
two  years  ago,  two  brothers  went  from  North  Read- 
ing up  into  Wilmington  and  agreed  to  take  an 
island  of  Col.  Langdon  and  plant  it  "to  the  halves." 
They  had  four  small  oxen — there  were  no  large 
ones  in  those  days — and  a  farrow  cow,  with  a  bushel 
of  Indian  meal.  On  that  meal  and  the  milk  of 
that  cow,  they  lived  till  they  had  plowed  and  plant- 
ed ten  acres  of  corn. 

As  to  the  breeds  of  cattle  he  would  not  say 
much  ;  but  he  disputed  the  idea  which  some  have, 
that  we  have  no  native  breed.  We  certainly  have 
those  that  may  as  properly  be  called  native  cattle, 
as  any  men  here  may  be  called  native  men.  And 
as  to  the  profit  from  the  different  breeds,  he  would 
be  glad  to  see  any  imported  cow  that  has  done  as 
well  as  a  native  cow  has,  as  a  milker. 

Simon  Brown,  of  Concord,  said  all  kinds  of 
cattle  maybe  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  but 
some  much  more  easily  than  others.  We  have  a 
class  of  cattle,  called  by  some  native,  and  by  some, 
common  cattle ;  and  if  there  were  any  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  cattle  to  which  these  term.s 
apply,  he  did  not  understand  what  it  was.  All  these 
are  acclimated,  and  will  do  well  if  well  fed  and 
housed,  in  any  portion  of  New  England.  The 
Durham  cattle,  as  a  distinct  breed,  were  first  spoken 
of;  and  these,  it  was  said,  were  of  two  kinds,  the 
short-homed  and  long-horned.  By  some  they  are 
much  esteemed,  who  say  they  are  adapted  to  our 
soil  and  climate.  Where  there  is  rank  grass  for 
feed  they  are  found  to  be  very  profitable  for  beef. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  some  of  the  southern, 
western  and  middle  States.  But  transfer  them  to 
New  England,  where  the  feed  is  often  short,  and 
they  would  not  do  as  well.  Under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  fine  cattle  for  beef.  Mr. 
Brown  said  that  a  few  years  since  he  had  an  op- 
portunify  to  examine  the  stock  of  Col.  Capron,  of 
Md.,  who  had  reclaimed  a  farm  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  making  the  old  worn-out  tobacco 
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lands  produce  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
The  Durhams  of  his  stock  were  exceedingly  fine  ; 
hut  a  Devon  animal,  fed  in  the  same  way,  was 
quite  inferior,  and  was  kept.  Col.  C.  said,  to  afToid 
a  contrast.  He  would  not  accept  a  herd  of  Devon 
cattle  and  propagate  them.  But,  said  Mr.  Brown, 
the  probability  is,  that  the  Durham  stock  would 
not  do  as  well  here.  The  Devons  are  wholly  un- 
like the  Durhams,  in  color,  form,  and  very  often  in 
temper.  The  former  are  smaller,  quick  in  motion, 
good  travellers,  and  perhaps  make  the  best  work- 
ing oxen  we  have.  Some  native  cattle  may  be  as 
good  ;  but  of  five  hundred  Devons  and  five  hundred 
natives,  there  will  be  a  greater  number  of  excellent 
workers  among  the  Devons. 

As  to  the  climate  of  Massachusetts,  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  a  better  in  the  world  for  cattle 
or  man.  It  is  certainly  better  than  that  of  the 
western  States.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
our  climate  in  the  autumnal  months.  The  Here- 
fords  have  ^Iso  been  introduced  here.  They  are 
usually  marked  with  a  white  face,  and  some 
writer  has  said  they  have  shorter  legs  than  Dur- 
ham or  Devons.  But  after  all,  almost  every- 
thing depends  on  the  manner  in  which  cattle  are 
taken  care  of,  after  having  obtained  such  a  breed 
as  you  are  not  ashamed  to  have  seen  on  your  farm. 
More  pains  should  be  taken  to  rear  good  cows  for 
milk,  so  that  there  may  be  less  importation  from 
neigboring  States.  Those  who  have  good  cows 
should  raise  the  handsomest  heifer  calves.  If  more 
attention  was  given  to  the  rearing  of  good  heifers 
from  cows  that  are  good  milkers,  we  should  soon 
have  the  whole  number  of  150,000  or  180,000 
cows  in  this  State,  of  the  very  best  kind,  and  all 
our  neat  stock  would  be  greatly  improved.  There 
were  several  other  breeds  which  he  would  leave 
others  to  remark  upon.  In  concluding,  Mr.  Brown 
hoped  gentlemen  who  have  given  especial  atten- 
tion to  the-  subject,  would  give  their  opinion  upon 
the  question  whether  it  is  best  that  heifers  should 
come  in  at  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BuCKMiNSTER  inquired  whether  Mr. 
Brown  would  consider  the  pure  Devons  as  the 
best  for  work. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  did  not  suppose  we  could 
find  many  pure  Devons  ;  but  in  his  remarks  he  had 
referred  to  those  in  which  the  Devon  blood  largely 
prevails,  in  combination  with  that  of  other  stock. 

Mr.  Wetiierell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  thought  there  were  no  better 
working  cattle  to  be  found  in  this  country  than  we 
have  in  Massachusetts.  He  had  travelled  through 
some  of  the  western  States,  and  in  Illinois  particu- 
larly, he  found  the  Durham  cattle  to  be  the  best. 
He  thought  that  breed  might  properly  be  styled 
the  nobility  of  the  cattle  kind.  Probably  they 
nave  never  been  equalled,  either  in  beauty  or  touch. 
But   the  working  cattle  in  Illinois  are   generally 


small,  and  as  poor  as  Pharaoh's  lean  kine.  The 
question  whence  came  the  native  stock  of  New 
England  was  then  touched  upon.  The  cattle  im- 
ported by  the  Plymouth  Colony  he  thought  were 
generally  Devons.  Mr.  Mason  imported  into  New 
Hampshire  a  large  number  of  cattle  from  Den- 
mark. They  were  of  a  yellow  color.  Some  of 
his  stock  was  introduced  into  this  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts. With  reference  to  the  milking  qualities 
of  cattle,  he  did  not  believe  that  any  had  ever  been 
imported  that  had  been  equal  to  some  of  our  native 
stock.  The  Oakes  cow,'  of  Dan  vers,  -was  referred 
to  as  one  that  no  imported  cow  had  ever  equalled. 
Mr.  Wetiierell  closed  by  urging  all  farmers  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  raising  of  good  cows, 
and  to  experiments  to  show  what  cows  would  pro- 
duce the  greatest  profit  from  the  same  amount  of 
feed.  As  to  the  Ayrshire  cows,  he  said  that  a 
writer,  describing  the  cattle  of  Scotland  in  1790, 
made  no  mention  of  them ;  but  another  writer  in 
1825  describes  them  as  being  rather  inferior. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Cultivator,  followed.  He 
thought  there  were  several  breeds  of  cattle  import- 
ed at  PI}  mouth.  The  description  given  of  the 
cattle  imported  there,  is  quite  opposite  to  that  of 
the  Devons,  in  many  respects.  Some  were  said  to 
be  red,  one  was  said  to  have  a  white  back,  one  was 
brindle  and  one  was  brown.  As  the  Devons  have 
always  been  red,  evidently  the  rattle  at  Plymouth 
were  not  Devons  generally.  Where  they  were  ob- 
tained is  not  known.  They  corresponded  more 
nearly  to  the  cattle  of  Wales  or  Cornwall  than  to 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. ^Ir.  Howard  referred  particularly  to  the  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Sheldon, 
of  Wilmington,  and  spoke  very  highly  of  what  he 
has  done  to  show  the  advantage  of  raising  native 
cattle.  With  reference  to  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  he 
said  they  were  known  for  a  long  time  as  the  Dun- 
lop  breed,  taking  their  name  from  a  family  that 
first  introduced  them  from  England.  Under  that 
name  they  were  highly  celebrated.  The  Oakes  cow 
which  had  been  referred  to,  he  said,  never  had  a 
calf  that  was  good  for  milk,  though  she  hads'^veraJ 
heifer  calves. 

Mr.  G.  M.  FiTcn,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Sheffield,  considered  the 
Durhams  as  far  superior  to  other  cattle  for  beef, 
where  the  feed  was  suited  to  them  ;  l)ut  for  work 
he  preferred  a  cross  of  Devon  and  native  cattle,  or 
better  still,  viith  an  addition  of  some  Durham  blood 
to  the  mixture.  Pure  Durhams  are  not  adapted 
to  the  greatest  part  of  the  State.  They  do  well 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut ;  but  as  workers 
they  are  dull,  and  not  equal  to  the  mixed  stock  of 
Devon,  Native  and  Durham.  As  milkers,  too,  the 
Durhams  are  inferior ;  he  never  knew  a  pure  Dur- 
ham that  would  be  called  an  excellent  cow  for 
milk.     He  preferred  to  have  his  heifers  come  in  at 
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two  years  old  and  remain  farrow  the  next  year. 
The  farmers  of  Massachusetts  should  be  careful  in 
selecting  the  best  of  their  calves  from  their  best 
milk  cows,  for  raising. 

Mr.  Brown  inquired  of  Mr.  FiTcn  if  he  decid- 
edly preferred  the  practice  of  having  his  heifers  go 
farrow  the  third  year,  to  which  he  replied  that  he 
did,  that  the  experience  of  himself  and  of  his  father 
before  him  had  convinced  him  that  was  the  better 
way. 

Mr.  Wetherell  inquired  of  Mr.  Howard  if 
the  Dunlop  cattle  referred  to  by  him  were  not  in 
fact  the  short-horned  Durham  breed,  imported  to 
Scotland  from  England,  by  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Dunlop. 

Mr.  Howard  replied,  that  he  understood  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  first  introduced  the  breed  of 
cattle  which  were  afterwards  called  Dunlop  ;  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  the  short- 
horned  breed,  and  were  afterwards  crossed  with  the 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Wetuerell  read  an  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Ayrshire  stock,  from  a  work  by  a 
Mr.  Stephens,  to  which  Mr.  Howard  responded, 
that  the  work  was  a  compilation  from  English 
works,  and  by  a  man  who  was  much  prejudiced 
against  the  Jersey  breed,  so  much  so  as  not  to  state 
the  facts  fairly.  As  to  the  beef  of  Durham  cattle, 
he  said  it  was  well  understood  that  in  the  principal 
markets  in  London,  it  was  sold  for  a  cent  per  pound 
less  than  that  from  other  stock. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  was  very  much 
gratified  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Sheffield,  (Mr.  Fitch  ;  )  he  liked  to  hear  the  practi- 
cal farmers  relate  their  experience  ;  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  gentlemen  who  speak  so  much  of  what 
the  books  have  told  them  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  in 
our  country,  knew  quite  so  much  as  they  some- 
times suppose  they  do.  The  first  inquiry  when  a 
young  farmer  is  to  stock  his  farm  with  cows,  should 
be,  for  what  he  wants  cows  5  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
farmers  of  the  State  want  them  for  the  milk,  either 
to  be  sold  as  milk  or  to  be  converted  into  butter 
and  cheese.  The  Jersey  cows  would  yield  the  greatest 
quantity  of  butter  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk, 
but  they  cannot  be  obtained  for  any  reasonable  price. 
From  his  own  experience  he  had  found,  when  he 
inquired  as  to  the  cost  of  feeding  different  breeds, 
as  to  their  character  and  their  products,  no  better 
cows  than  those  of  the  common  New  England  stock. 
His  neighbors  in  Essex  county  generally  regarded 
them  in  the  same  manner.  He  did  not  believe  any 
stock  could  be  found  better  adapted  to  our  farms 
than  that.  As  examples  of  the  excellence  of  it,  he 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  stock  of  forty  cows  kept 
for  milk  on  the  Burleigh  farm,  which  averaged  very 
nearly  a  gallon  per  day  throughout  the  whole  year — 
three  hundred  and  sixty  two  gallons  per  cow. 
Another  farmer  kept  fifty  cows  which  averaged  five 


quarts  per  day  through  the  year ;  and  they  were 
the  old  fashioned  quarts  that  were  quarts,  not  such 
as  modern  legislative  wisdom  had  decided  to  be 
quarts. 

Col.  Newell,  of  West  Newbury,  said  he  did  not 
know  of  any  cattle  in  his  vicinity  which  could  not 
be  traced  to  some  imported  stock.  Many  varieties 
of  foreign  stock  have  been  imported,  and  they  are 
all  infused  at  present  in  the  stock  of  that  region. 
The  best  stock  that  he  had  seen  was  a  cross  of  the 
Alderney  and  what  was  called  native.  Those  cows 
will  give  about  a  gallon  per  day  through  the  year, 
without  extra  feed.  He  had  tried  some  experiments 
at  different  times  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  milk 
of  particular  cows  for  making  butter.  In  one  in- 
stance he  churned  a  gallon  of  milk  from  each  of  his 
cows,  and  he  found  the  butter  to  vary  from  two  Lo 
eight  ounces.  He  preferred  not  to  have  his  heifers 
come  in  till  they  were  three  years  old. 

Mr.  Sheldon  related  the  results  of  an  experi- 
ment once  made  by  him  by  churning  the  cream 
from  the  milk  of  fifteen  heifers,  all  of  which  came 
in  during  the  same  week.  He  took  the  milk  of  the 
same  day  from  all  of  them,  and  he  found  that  in 
churning  it,  he  got  butter  in  three  minutes  from 
the  cream  of  one,  in  fifteen  minutes  from  that  of 
eleven,  and  it  took  two  hours  to  get  it  from  that  of 
some  of  the  other  three.  The  Oakes  cow  was  a  re- 
markable one,  but  he  thought  her  progeny  were 
spoiled  as  milkers  by  the  over-feeding  of  the  cow. 

Mr,  Proctor  agreed  that  the  failure  of  the  Oakes 
cow  to  rear  a  good  progeny  for  miik  was  owing  to 
her  high  keeping.  She  produced  48-li  lbs.  of  but- 
ter in  a  year,  and  her  high  feeding  accounts  for  that 
also.  No  cow  can  be  expected  to  have  her  strength 
given  in  the  production  of  milk  and  progeny  equal 
to  herself  at  the  same  time. 

Mr,  T,  S.  Fulton,  of  Vermont,  did  not  believe 
the  reason  the  progeny  of  the  Oakes  cow  was  not 
good  for  milk  was  ov/ing  to  her  high  feeding ;  but 
he  thought  it  was  because  the  cow  had  no  character. 
If  she  really  had  character  her  high  keeping  could 
not  have  injured  the  milking  qualities  of  her  proge- 
ny- 
Mr,  Fitch  concurred  with  the  view  taken  by 
Messrs,  Sheldon  and  Proctor,  If  the  strength  of  a 
cow  was  given  to  the  production  of  milk,  he  did 
not  believe  she  could  have  a  healthy  progeny, 

Mr.  Howard  could  not  agree  to  that  doctrine. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  progeny  of  the  Oakes 
cow  were  constitutionally  feeble;  they  were  only 
not  good  for  milk. 

Mr.  Sheldon  said  he  considered  it  more  impor- 
tant that  the  bull  should  be  from  a  cow  that  was 
good  for  milk  than  that  the  progeny  from  h.im 
should  be  so, 

Mr,  Brown  suggested  with  reference  to  the  Illi- 
nois cattle,  that  although  his  friend,  Mr.  Wetdek- 
^ELL,  had  re^  resented  them  as  inferior,  he  had  f^etn 
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the  very  finest  pair  of  oxen  that  he  ever  saw  at  the 
penitentiary  in  that  State.  But,  said  he,  candor 
compels  me  at  the  same  time  to  say,  that  they  were 
raised  in  Massachusetts ! 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  Oraijge,the  subject 
was  continued  for  the  discussion  of  the  next  eve- 
ning, and  then,  at  hah''-past  nine  o'clock,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

[If  those  persons  who  deny  the  utility  of  these 
meetings  would  attend  them  and  hear  all  that  is 
said,  we  have  no  doubt  their  opinions  would  soon 
be  changed.  See  the  benefit  that  might  be  derived 
from  a  single  experiment  like  that  tried  by  Mr. 
Sheldon,  where  he  churned  cream  separately  from 
fifteen  heifers,  and  found  it  nearly  impossible  to 
get  butter  at  all  from  three  or  four  of  them.  Such 
experiments  would  enable  us  to  put  each  cow  in 
her  appropriate  place,  either  for  butter,  cheese  or 
milk. — Editor.] 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

A  SHIFTLESS  FARMER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  a  cold,  dreary,  rainy  evening ; 
and  I  seat  myself  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  a 
neighbor,  who  is  a  slack,  shiftless  fellow. 

The  family  of  Mr.  J.  Slack  consists  of  himself,  a 
man  of  middle  age,  his  feeble  mother,  and  two  sis- 
ters ;  both  the  latter  are  past  thirty. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm  Mr.  S.  fully 
verifies  his  name ;  he  never  hoes  his  corn  or  potatoes 
more  than  once,  and  sometimes  not  that ;  he  sells 
his  manure,  and  erniches  his  land  with  cidtr pom- 
ace, consequently  his  crops  are  always  inferior,  and 
sometimes  almost  nothing.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
he  has  some  potatoes  that  are  not  dug  even  now. 
He  had  one  field  of  corn  that  he  did  not  harvest  at 
all,  and  he  could  not  have  had  more  than  eight 
bushels  of  corn  that  he  raised  this  year.  Since  I 
can  recollect,  he  has  not  had  more  than  one  cord 
of  wood  at  his  door  at  one  time.  In  the  summer 
season  he  gets  one  load  on  his  sled  and  then  lets  it 
stand  until  it  is  all  gone,  and  some  of  the  fence,  also, 
before  he  gets  any  more. 

His  farm  is  so  run  out  that  he  does  not  cut  any 
number-one  hay,  but  lets  it  stand  until  it  is  so 
matured  that  it  is  very  poor  hay.  He  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  most  farmers,  for  he  feeds  his  mowings 
eleven  months  in  a  year,  and  cuts  a  crop  of  hay  too. 
There  are  no  sheds  or  other  shelter,  except  his 
barn,  around  his  yard,  in  which  his  cattle  frequently 
stay  several  hour's  in  a  cold  winter's  day,  looking 
as  though  they  never  knew  what  comfort  was. 
This  master  never  houses  his  wagons  or  vehicles 
of  any  kind,  but  they  stand  out,  exposed  to  the  ef- 
fects of  heat  and  cold,  and  soaking,  and  drying,  al- 
ternately. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  all  I  have  said 
respecting  this  man  is  truth,  and  much  more  might 
be  said  of  him.  S N. 

Jlshby,  Dec.  11,  1856. 


ization  was  effected  under  a  recent  statute,  and  a 
Constitution  and  i5y-Laws  were  adopted.  The  of- 
ficers elected  were,  Frederick  Holbrook,  Presi- 
dent ;  Edwin  Hammond,  J.  W.  Colburx,  Henry 
S.  Morse,  and  Hexry  Keyes,  Vice  Presidents ; 
R,  B.  Chase,  H.  H.  Baxter,  Jacob  Scott,  Jona.  R. 
Potter,  Nathan  Gushing,  David  Hill,  John  Grego- 
ry, John  Jackson,  J.  W.  Vail,  Directors  ;  J.  A. 
Beckwith,  Middlebury,  Corresponding  Secretary ; 
Charles  Cummings,  Brattleboro',  Recording  Secre- 
tary ;  Edward  Seymour,  Vergennes,  Treasurer. 


Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society. — 
The  Annual  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at 
Middlebury  on  the  8th  of  January.     A  new  organ- 


INDIAN  CORN. 

We  have  ofte;i  expressed  our  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  Old  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Agricidture,  for  the  noble  work  which  she 
effected  as  the  pioneer  of  the  cause  in  this  State. 
She  not  only  labored,  primarily,  herself,  laying  her 
own  hands  hold  of  the  work,  but  she  started  other 
associations  into  being,  encouraging  and  sustaining 
them  in  the  days  of  their  weakness.  Thus,  as  ear- 
ly as  1793,  she  issued  a  circular  to  men  in  Middle- 
sex county  distinguished  for  their  acquirements  ia 
the  art,  and  whose  zeal  was  happily  blended  with 
their  knowledge,  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  iho  first  County  society  in  the  State.  This 
led  to  the  organization  of  other  associations,  and 
has,  in  part,  placed  Massachusetts  in  a  prominent 
position  as  the  fostering  mother  of  agricultural  sci- 
ence and  art. 

But  the  old  society  did  not  stop  liere.  When 
through  the  application  of  skill,  of  carefully  tried 
experiments,  sometimes  of  an  expensive  character, 
it  had  acquired  facts  which  would  be  serviceable  to 
the  people  at  large,  it  gave  them  to  the  world  in  a 
series  of  publications  making  in  all  some  dozen  vol- 
umes. These  volumes,  to  this  daj',  are  not  ex- 
celled by  any  similar  publications,  in  the  value  of 
their  contents ;  and  we  should  find  it  difficult  now, 
to  refer  the  inquiring  farmer  to  more  practical,  lu- 
cid and  instructive  papers,  on  all  the  common  top- 
ics of  the  farm,  than  may  be  found  among  the  pa- 
pers of  Lowell,  Russell,  Pickering,  Dexter, 
WiNTHROP,  Ames,  Cabot,  Lyman,  Tyng,  War- 
ren, Adams  and  others,  contained  in  the  volumes 
under  the  title  of  the  "Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Repository," 

In  addition  to  these,  they  contain  ample  pages 
from  the  best  English  and  French  writers,  such  as 
Somertille's  history  of  Merino  Sheep,  the  art  of 
destroying  Moles,  by  M.  Dralet,  keeper  of  the 
forest,  Toulouse ;  and  scientific  papers  on  the  sap 
of  plants,  by  Vauquelin,  Dr.  Hales,  Ivnight, 
Grew,  Malpighi  and  Duiiamel.  Indeed,  the 
writings  of  most  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of 
about  that  time,  such  as  Sennebier,  Priestly, 
Saussure,  Chaptal,  Hassenfratz,  and  others, 
are  freely  quoted  and  commented  upon.  No  great- 
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er  service,  in  our  opinion,  could  be  rendered  the 
farmer  of  to-day,  than  to  select  from  these  rich 
publications  sufficient  matter  for  two  or  three  vol- 
umes, handsomely  reprint,  and  with  a  copious  in- 
dex, scatter  them  among  the  rural  population  of 
the  Commonwealth.  No  memorial  is  so  perma- 
nent and  valuable  to  posterity,  as  a  faithful  record 
and  publication  of  the  transactions  of  the  associa- 
tions of  men.  If  the  old  society  is  not  as  active  as 
she  once  was,  though  still  watchful  and  faithful  to 
her  trust,  she  may  well  rest  upon  her  laurels,  while 
her  intelligent  and  sturdy  children  through  her 
beneficent  influence  gather  greatly  increased  har- 
vests from  their  enlightened  labor  and  skill. 

But  we  took  up  the  pen  merely  to  introduce 
from  the  first  volume  of  the  society's  publications 
the  following  table  of  the  growth  of  Indian  Corn, 
and  the  number  of  days  from  planting  for  each  pe- 
riod of  growth : — 
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"All  Flesh  is  Grass."— A  writer  for  one  of 
our  southern  agricultural  exchanges,  who  seriously 
commends  the  "sorgho  sucre"  or  Chinese  sugar 
cane  as  a  most  invaluable  plant,  and  from  his  own 
experience,  honestly  advises  all  to  try  it  before 
they  cry  out  humbug,  makes  the  following  attempt 
"to  write  as  funny  as  he  can"  of  its  many  virtues : 
"Out  at  last !  Something  new  under  the  sun  has 
been  discovered.  Something  worth  talking  about 
— the  real  saccharine,  and  no  mistake.  It  will 
grow  on  any  sort  of  land,  and  make  sugar  and 
syrup.  Three  hundred  gallons  of  syrup  per  acre; 
'think  of  that.  Master  I3rook.'    The  seed,  too,  a 


capital  substitute  for  rice — and  a  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre  !  'T went j-- five  tons  of  most  excellent 
fodder,  every  bit  of  which  is  most  greedily  eaten 
by  animals' — farewell  to  all  lean  kine,  and  to  all 
squealing  pigs !  The  brush  after  the  seed  is  taken 
out  makes  an  excellent  broom ;  the  husk  dyes  a 
beautiful  pink,  and  after  everything  is  squeezed  out, 
the  refuse  makes  an  excellent  paper." 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

TROTTING  AT  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  discussion  of  this  topic  has 
become  quite  animated  among  our  agricultural  jour- 
nals, and  even  the  political  and  literary  press  seems 
to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  controversy. 

Having  become  somewhat  interested  from  read- 
ing the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  JV.  E. 
Farmer,  and  occasionally  from  other  sources,  I  sub- 
mit a  few  remarks  for  your  consideration,  although 
they  may  differ  slightly  from  your  own  opinion,  or 
that  of  a  majority  of  your  correspondents,  who  seem 
to  have  an  undue  repugnance  to  all  "trials  of  speed," 
which  they  denounce  as  horse-racing,  and  look  up- 
on its  introduction  as  a  bomb  thrown  in  by  an  ene 
my  which  will  soon  burst  and  carry  destruction  to 
all  our  fairs  and  cattle  shows. 

There  are  others,  at  the  other  extreme,  who  con- 
sider it  the  only  f*  tractive  feature,  and  therefore 
advocate  it  to  its  full  extent.  Having  bestowed 
some  thought  upon  it,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  neither  the  abolition  nor  special  favoritism  will 
satisfy  the  patrons  of  our  fairs,  but  that  there  is  iu 
termediate  ground  upon  which  the  two  extremes 
may  meet  with  success. 

I  think  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  majority  that  the 
horse,  the  noblest  animal  of  the  brute  creation, 
should  be  excluded  from  our  cattle-shows  and  fairs. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  public 
regret  that  farmers  and  owners  of  fine  horses  did 
not  contribute  more  liberally  to  this  department  of 
the  exhibition,  and  efforts  were  made  to  bring  out 
a  more  extensive  show  of  our  fine  horses.  I  think 
you  were  sensible  of  this,  for  by  turning  to  the  issue 
of  Nov.  4,  1854,  I  find  the  following  : 

"Why  is  so  little  attention  paid  to  horses  by  our 
agricultural  societies,  and  why  are  so  few  seen  at 
our  cattle-shows,  while  the  horse  is  selling  in  the 
market  at  a  higher  price  than  any  other  animal? 
We  seldom  see  more  than  half  a  dozen  horses  at 
any  of  our  shows  and  frequently  there  is  not  one 
on  exhibition.  This  shows  a  deficiency  somewhere. 
Either  sufficient  encouragement  is  not  given  for 
good  horses,  or  there  are  but  few  animals  worthy 
of  being  shown  for  premium." 

It  being  desirable  then  that  the  horse  should  be 
on  exhibition,  the  question  arises — How  shall  he  be 
exhibited  so  as  to  do  justice  to  himself,  his  owner, 
and  the  society  for  whose  benefit  he  is  introduced  ? 

The  owner  of  a  fine  animal  claims  the  highest 
premium  in  his  class,  but  the  claim  is  of  no  avail. 
The  committee  must  award  according  to  their  own 
judgment,  and  no  committee  ought  to  award  a  pre- 
mium on  a  horse  without  examining  him  in  all  the 
prominent  characteristics  which  go  to  make  up  his 
value,  and  among  them  must  be  classed  speed. 

This  should  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
committee,  and  for  this  purpose  only.     A  single 
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mile  would  be  sufficient,  unless  the  Competition  be 
very  sharp.  I  think,  therefore,  no  premiums  should 
be  ottered,  which  would  have  the  efl'ect  to  exclude 
the  best  horses,  unless  there  can  be  a  properly  con- 
ducted trial  of  speed. 

One  objecaon  is,  that  it  engenders  betting,  but  I 
think  not  as  a  matter  of  course.  True,  it  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  betting,  and  so  may  many  oth- 
er things  connected  with  every  exhibition  of  the 
kind.  A  man  may  bet  that  his  oxen  will  draw  a 
hundred  pounds  more  than  B's ;  or  that  his  cow 
will  jield  more  milk  in  a  given  time  than  any  other 
on  exhibition;  or  that  his  swine  will  weigh  more 
than  C's,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue. 
But  if  betting  should  occur  among  some  few,  (al- 
though I  should  hope  it  might  not,  for  1  discounte- 
nance it,)  ought  the  society  to  be  held  answerable 
for  it?  I  think  not,  and  the  objection  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  exclude  him. 

I  have  been  looking  for  some  plan  which  your 
correspondents  who  are  so  bitterly  opposed  to  trot- 
ting horses,  should  propose,  which  would  do  away 
with  the  objectionable  features,  and  secure  the  val- 
uable, but  while  they  are  so  ready  to  publish  their 
condemnation  of  the  practice,  they  offer  no  plan  as 
a  remedy,  unless  it  be  implied  that  they  would  have 
all  trotting  abolished.  Such  a  course  1  should  deem 
unwise.  Old  men  and  young,  matrons  and  maid- 
ens, do  like  to  see  the  light  and  nimble  steps  of  a 
beautiful  trotting  horse.  They  come  from  the  farm 
and  the  shop,  where  they  have  toiled  through  the 
heat  of  summer,  to  enjoy  a  gala-day,  and  they  find 
a  h.'althy  and  satisfactory  recreation  in  a  well-con- 
ducted agricultural  exhibition,  and  they  return  to 
their  farms  and  merchandise  to  await  M'ith  interest 
the  return  of  their  State  and  County  festival.  To 
exclude  the  excitement  of  the  exhibition  of  horses 
would  be  to  rob  it  of  one  of  its  most  attractive  fea- 
tures, and  would  also  have  a  decided  tendency  to 
multiply  Horse  Shows  where  there  is  nothing  but 
trotting,  and  betting,  and,  I  may  add,  a  good  deal 
of  profanity.  Our  youth  would  find  their  way  there, 
and  instead  of  witnessing  a  fair  and  orderly  trial  of 
speed  under  the  care  of  parents  or  guardians,  whose 
presence  and  dignity  would  serve  as  a  wholesome 
restraint,  they  would  see  more  of  the  brute  in  man 
and  less  of  the  "poetry  of  motion"  in  the  horse. 
Would  it  not  therefore  be  far  better  to  seek  to  con- 
trol this  amusement  which  thus  far  has  been  foster- 
ed by  nearly  all  our  agricultural  societies,  and  con- 
sequently will  continue,  for  a  time  at  least,  rather 
than  disown,  and  cast  it  off  to  assume  a  more  reck- 
less, exclusive  and  objectionable  form  ? 

Some  have  thought  it  unmerciful,  and  as  "a  mer- 
ciful man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,"  it  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  violation  of  this  scriptural  precept.  I 
have  visited  several  fairs  this  season,  and  there  has 
been  trotting  at  each,  also  plowing  and  drawing 
matches,  and  I  have  seen  no  trotting  that  appeared 
so  "unmerciful,"  as  compelling  a  pair  of  oxen  under 
the  free  use  of  the  lash  to  try,  and  try,  and  try  again, 
to  drag  a  ponderous  stone  that  would  require  the 
united  strength  of  two  yoke,  or  goading  a  pair  of 
cattle  to  perform  a  piece  of  plowing  in  twenty  min- 
utes, that  would  require  thirty  or  thirty-five.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  decide  where  the  competition 
shall  begin  and  where  end.  In  fact  the  whole  ex- 
hibition is  one  of  competition,  and  was  established 
for  the  commendable  purpose  of  "provoking  one 
another  to  good  works,"  and  if  our  exhibitions  are 
left  in.  the  hands  of  competent  men — men  of  digni- 


'.y  and  moral  character,  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
•■^n  avalanche  of  immorality  will  roll  down  upon  us 
ai  a  2  :  40  speed  that  will  crush  all  our  hopes  in  the 
good  our  annual  fairs  are  so  well  calculated  to  im- 
part, v.  c.  G. 
JVashua,  JV.,  H.  Dec.  22,  1856. 


for  the  Nete  England  Farmer. 

THOROUGH  DRAINING. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Some  of  your  correspondents 
are  praivsing  a  "farmer's  life,"  who,  I  think,  would 
sing  a  different  tune  were  they  on  a  mountain 
farm.  One  says,  "thorough  farming  will  pay  well." 
Now,  sir,  that  man  has  little  if  any  idea  of  moun- 
tain farming,  where  much  of  the  land  answers  your 
description  of  New  Ilami^shire  land  in  a  late  num- 
ber. 

What  is  called  thorough  draining  on  most  of 
our  lands  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Subsoil- 
ing,  if  not  wholly  out  of  the  question,  would  cost 
far  more  than  the  land  would  bring.  On  much  of 
our  land,  ledges  and  boulders  render  it  wholly  im- 
practicable. Thorough  draining  would  cost  far  more 
than  the  land  v/ill  bring,  probably  four  to  six  times 
the  amount.  Special  manures  are  for  the  most 
part  so  far  to  be  brought,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would  pay.  Of  guano  I  tried  one  bag  en  va- 
rious crops,  and  my  conclusion  is,  the  guano  was  a 
total  loss,  not  more  than  paying  the  expense  of 
putting  it  on.  Phosphate  and  muriate  ol  lime  have 
not  been  tried  to  my  knowledge.  What  theu*  ef- 
fect would  be,  cannot  be  decided. 

jNIy  opinion  of  deep  plowing  is,  that  where  it  can 
be  done  without  more  manure  than  we  can  com- 
mand, it  vrould,  for  years  at  least,  spoil  our  lands. 
I  do  not  know  but  gradually  plowing  deeper  might 
be  beneficial.  In  view  of  all  circumstances,  I  thin)' 
a  farmer's  life  is  not  all  poetry.  P.  Gibes. 

JV.  Hanfordi  Mass. 


REAR  YOUR  HEIFER  CALVES. 

Good  cows  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  aad 
at  the  Brighton  and  Cambridge  markets,  have  for 
more  than  a  year  past  been  bringing  from  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  dollars,  and  the  supply,  at  these  prices, 
has  scarcely  been  equal  to  the  demand.  Cows  that 
are  of  large  size,  and  that  give  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  milk  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
year,  sell  at  prices  varying  from  sixty-five  to  one 
hundred  dollars!  Good  looking  two-year  old 
heifers,  in  calf,  of  almost  any  breed,  sell  quickly  at 
thirty  to  forty  dollars,  and  if  of  some  particular 
breed  and  of  supposed  merit,  frequently  command 
fifty  dollars.  Milk  is  in  demand,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so,  and  ought  to  be  supplied  to  the  cities  by 
those  living  near  them,  in  abundance  and  of  the 
best  quality. 

We  are  aware  that  even  with  those  who  can 
winter  from  ten  to  forty  head  of  cattle,  it  is  often 
found  inconvenient  to  rear  the  calves  and  produce 
their  own  cows.  The  calves  require  constant  and 
careful  attention,  and  when  old  enough  to  feed 
themselves,  pasturage  is  deficient.  But  under  the 
circumstances  we  have   mentioned  we  tliink  the 
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time  has  come  when  most  of  the  farmers  in  New 
England  can  raise  at  least  a  portion  of  their  heifer 
calves  at  a  profit.  By  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
best,  both  in  physical  appearance,  and  of  the  most 
approved  blood,  and  with  careful  feeding,  they  will 
soon  be  likely  to  get  a  stock  of  cows  surpassing  any 
that  have  yet  grazed  our  New  England  pastures, 

M,a^P^|»ersons  hesitate  to  rear  the  calf  because 
they^tilmot  at  the  time  spare  the  milk  for  it,  and 
oecause  they  are  not  acquainted  with  any  mode  of 
rearing  without  using  most  of  the  milk.  While 
we  confess  our  belief  that  the  calf  will  grow  more 
thriftilj',  and  do  better  generally  when  allowed  to 
take  in  his  own  way  the  food  which  nature  has 
provided  for  it,  we  also  believe  a  substitute  may  be 
provided,  in  the  main,  which  will  answer  very  well, 
if  accompanied  with  careful  attention  on  our  own 
part. 

The  calf  should  be  allowed  to  suck  one  week, 
both  on  his  own  account,  and  that  of  the  cow, 
After  this  take  two  or  three  quarts  of  milk  just 
drawn  from  the  cow,  into  which  insert  the  hand 
and  the  head  of  the  calf,  and  place  one  or  two  fin 
gers  in  the  mouth.  The  milk  will  soon  disappear. 
When  this  has  been  practised  a  few  days,  take 
sweet  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  cut  it,  and  put  two 
or  three  quarts  into  a  kettle  with  water  and  bring 
it  to  the  boiling  point — then  allow  it  to  soak  or 
eimmer,  for  two  or  three  hours,  but  not  hot.  At 
the  next  time  of  feeding  the  crilf  mix  a  little  of 
this  sweet  hay  tea  with  its  milk,  and  gradually  in- 
crease the  quantity — lessening  the  milk — until  the 
calf  will  take  it  as  readily  as  it  ever  did  the  milk 
alone.  After  a  while  a  little  meal  of  corn,  oats, 
barley  or  buckwheat  may  be  added  ;  and  when  the 
calf  is  disposed  to  eat,  fine  red-top  hay  or  sweet 
clover,  or  oats  wet  a  little  over  night,  will  be  par- 
ticularly acceptable. 

As  soon  as  the  short,  tender  grass  appears  in  the 
spring,  one  or  two  calves  may  be  tied  out  near  the 
buildings,  on  land  that  would  otherwise  be  of  little 
profit,  and  by  occasionally  changing  their  position, 
and  feeding  them  a  little  beside,  they  may  be  car- 
ried through  the  summer,  with  an  expense  so 
trifling  that  almost  any  one  may  incur  it ;  and  be- 
side that,  they  will  soon  become  great  petG  of  the 
family.  The  second  year,  if  pasturage  is  short  at 
home,  they  may  be  sent  away. 

By  this  course,  in  three  or  four  years,  Massachu- 
setts, at  least,  may  be  stocked  with  the  best  cows 
she  has  ever  had,  and  produced  upon  her  own  soil. 
The  small  farmer  may  adopt  this  method,  and  very 
soon,  without  really  feeling  that  he  has  incurred 
much  expense,  find  himself  in  possession  of  several 
cows  whose  profitable  qualities  will  scarcely  admit 
of  a  doubt,  and  whose  ages  he  will  know.  We 
find  these  opinions  freely  expressed  by  some  of  our 
best  farmers,  and  particularly  by  those  engaged  in 
producing  milk. 


HORSEBACK  RIDING. 

N.  P.  Willis,  in  one  of  his  "Invalid  Letters,"  thus 
speaks  of  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  horseback  rid- 
ing : 

It  was  a  secret  which  I  did  not  discover  by 
books  ;  that  exercise,  tvith  the  legs  of  a  horse  to  do 
the  ivork,  distributes  the  blood's  fullness  and  fresh- 
ness to  the  extremities  ;  but  that  t  xercise  t<;i/A_?/oitr 
own  legs  to  do  the  ivork,  draws  the  fullness  and  fresh- 
ness from  the  extremities  to  the  centre.  Life  and 
strength,  that  is  to  say,  are  centrifugal  if  you  exer- 
cise on  horseback — centripetal  if  you  exercise  on 
foot.  To  test  this,  you  have  only  to  do  the  two 
things.  But,  look  in  the  glass,  when  you  return 
from  a  ride  in  the  saddle,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
hollows  under  your  eyes  are  filled  out  and  freshen- 
ed in  color,  and  that  the  incipient  lines  in  your  face, 
(for  I  presume  I  am  addressing  a  middle-aged, 
charming  woman,)  have  disappeared  wholly  or  be- 
come indistinct.  Then,  look  in  the  glass  on  your 
return  from  a  loalk,  of  equal  exercise,  and  you  will 
see  just  the  contrary — your  eyes  sunken  and  the 
lines  of  your  face  deepened  with  the  fatigue.  Or, 
still  more  demonstratively — compare  the  fresh-col- 
ored fulness  of  your  hands  and  fingers'  ends,  after 
the  one  exercise,  with  their  dragged  and  depleted 
spareness  after  the  other. 

A  recognition  of  the  same  fact  may  be  seen  in 
the  advice  given  by  medical  books  to  literary  men — 
or  men  whose  brains  are  overworked  by  prolonged 
attention  of  any  kind.  'Avoid  walking  as  an  exer- 
cise.' And  the  reason  given  is,  'that  the  concentra- 
ted exertion  at  the  hips  and  loins  of  the  pedestrian, 
pull  directly  upon  the  forces  of  the  spine  which  sus- 
tain the  brain.'  And  it  is  nature's  rallying  law — 
or  calling  in  of  recruiting  power  from  the  extremi- 
ties to  supply  the  demand  upon  the  centre  of  the 
system — which  equally  robs  the  brain,  the  face  and 
the  hands  of  their  proportionate  supply  of  fullness. 
Your  beauty,  madam,  merely  pays  its  recruiting 
tax  with  the  rest. 


Value  of  Chemistry. — Chemistry  has  given 
token  of  her  powers  by  threatening  to  alter  the 
course  of  commerce,  and  to  reverse  the  tide  of  hu- 
man industry.  Thus  she  has  discovered,  it  is  said, 
a  substitute  for  the  cochineal  insect  in  a  beautiful 
dye  producible  from  guano.  She  has  shown  that 
our  supply  cf  animal  food  might  be  obtained  at  a 
cheaper  rate  from  the  antipodes  by  simply  boiling 
down  the  juices  of  the  flesh  of  cattle  now  wasted 
and  thr«\vn  aside  in  those  countries,  and  importing 
the  extract  in  a  state  of  concentration.  She  has 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  earths  which  constitute 
the  principal  material  of  our  globe  contains  a  metal, 
as  light  as  glass,  as  malleable  and  ductile  as  copper, 
and  as  little  liable  to  rust  as  silver ;  thus  possess- 
ing properties  so  valuable  that,  when  means  have 
been  found  of  separating  ii  economically  from  its 
ore,  it  will  be  capable  of  superseding  the  metals  in 
common  use,  and  thus  of  rendering  metallurgy  an 
employment,  not  of  certain  districts  only,  but  of 
every  part  of  the  earth  to  which  science  and  civili- 
zation have  i^enetrated. 


Bethel  Maine  Fakmers' Club. — Josiah  Brown, 
President ;  Isaac  C.  Cross,  Vice  President ;  A.  L. 
Burbank,  Secretary ;  N.  T.  True,  Librarian. 
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A  ECUSE  TO  LIVE  IB. 


No  one  thing  more  distinctly  marks  the  degree 
of  civilization  to  which  a  nation  has  arrived,  than 
the  style  and  commodiousness  of  its  public  build- 
ings, and  the  homes  of  the  people  themselves.  A 
•well  arranged  house,  constructed  in  true  architec- 
tural proportions,  one  that  is  substantial  and  in 
good  taste,  is  an  indication  of  refinement  of  feeling, 
as  well  as  of  scientific  acquirements.  Such  a  house 
must  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  its  occu- 
pant, and  if  he  were  brought  up  in  habits  of  neglect 
and  indifference  to  his  person  and  the  house  he  lives 
in,  it  would  in  time  reclaim  him,  unless  those  habits 
were  of  an  incorrigible  character. 

The  houses  of  the  mole  and  the  squirrel  are  un- 
varying in  their  construction,  their  architectural 
skill  admitting  of  no  degrees, — but  they  are  models 
of  neatness  and  order.  We  believe  the  house  we 
live  in  has  some  sort  of  a  moulding  influence  upon 
ourselves.  That  if  its  proportions  are  comely  and 
just,  they  will  strike  the  mind  on  approaching  it, 
with  cheerful  and  wholesome  sentiments,  and  that 
we  shall  enter  it  with  emotions  of  pleasure.  If  it 
be  clean,  and  tidv,  and  well-ordered  in  all  its  de- 


partments when  we  have  entered  it,  these  sentiments 
and  emotions  will  be  kindled  into  that  domestic 
love  which  should  be  the  presiding  genius  of  all 
our  households. 

So  in  the  surroundings  of  the  house.  If  one  must 
pass  through  a  dilapidated  Ance,  with  a  gate  creak- 
ing dolefully  on  a  broken  hinge,  then  stumble  over 
broken  pavements  or  drabble  through  mud  and  filth 
to  reach  the  door,  he  must  be  possessed  of  a  large 
share  of  that  quality  which  distinguished  Job  abo^-e 
all  other  men,  if  he  can  enter  with  that  equanimity 
which  a  good  man  should  always  carry  into  the 
family  with  him. 

The  beautiful  mansion  represented  above  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  Blake,  at  the  Highlands,  in  Rox- 
bury,  and  is  in  the  Italian  style.  We  have  no  diagram 
of  its  internal  arrangements, — but  present  it  as  one 
of  those  just  and  attractive  homes,  which  we  hope 
to  see  indefinitely^multiplied,  on  the  numerous  beau- 
tiful slopes  with  v/hich  New  England  abounds. 


Beans  for  Sheep. — Bean  straw  is  valuable  for 
sheep,  and  when  properly  cured  they  eat  it  with 
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avidity.  In  a  chemical  analysis  of  beans,  it  is  found 
that  they  abound  with  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
elements  of  wool  than  any  other  grain  or  vegetable, 
to  make  sheep  produce  heavy  fleeces.  They  will 
eat  them  with  avidity,  whole  or  ground,  even  in  a 
damaged  state.  To  our  store  flocks  during  the 
winter  season  we  generally  give  a  pint  of  beans  per 
day,  and  potatoes.  Corn  is  good  for  fattening 
sheep,  but  not  so  valuable  as  beans,  peas,  oats,  and 
most  other  grains,  for  the  production  of  wool. — 
ffool  Grower  and  Slock  Register. 


For  the  New  Englard  Farmer. 

OIT  THE  COST  OF  EAISIHG  MILK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  number  of  the  Farmer 
for  March  29,  1856,  is  an  article  on  the  cost  of 
raising  milk,  its  price.  Sec,  in  which  "Middlesex" 
says,  "that,  whoever  has  raised  milk  the  past  sea- 
son, and  sold  it  to  the  retailer,  has  last  by  the  op- 
eration from  $10  to  $40  per  cow.  I  have  sold  milk 
at  my  door  for  the  last  five  years,  and  I  have  nev- 
er averaged  $50  per  cow ;  and  the  milk  raised 
within  fifty  miles  of  Boston,  will  not,  I  think,  aver- 
age $40  per  cow."  He  estimates  the  cost  of  keep 
ing  his  cows  at  $91,10  apiece,  thereby  realizing  a 
loss  of  more  than  $40  per  cow. 

As  an  offset  to  this,  [  will  give  you  the  statement 
of  one  of  our  farmers,  a  gentleman  whose  reliabil- 
ity is  unquestionable.     He  says  : 

"Below  you  wil!  And  the  amount  of  the  income 
and  expense  of  keeping  two  cows  for  the  year  1855. 

INCOME. 

Milk  sold  at  railroad  for  31  cts.  per  can $2,94 

"  "  28  "         37,93 

"        at  my  door  for  4  cents  per  quart 60, £9 

"  "  5  "  72,23 

Icalf  at  $8,10,  and  1  calf  at  $1?. 18,10 

Milk  used  in  the  family 2),00 

40  lbs.  cheese,  at  6  cts.  per  lb 2,40 

64  "  10        "  6,40 

OLJlbs.  butter 23,87 

Total  income $244,56 

Income  per  cow $122,28 

EXPENSE. 

Paid  for  meal $53,53 

Pasturing  2  cows  ^6  weeks 28,00 

Small  potatoes  and  apples,  (estimated) 4,00 

Use  of  2  cows  one  year 10,00 

Paid  for  milking  2  cows  45  weeks 25,23 

Keeping  2  cows  on  hay  26  weeks,  (4  tons  "interval 

hay,"  at  $13  per  ton) 52,00 

Total  expense 170,73 

Profit 73,83 

Profit  per  cow 36,911." 

These  cows  were  fed  on  2d  quality  hay  called 
"interval  hay,"  and  worth  from  $10  to  $15  per 
ton,  when  English  hay  is  worth  $20.  In  the  es- 
timate, the  price  is  put  down  at  $13  per  ton,  though 
the  gentleman  offers  to  sell  it  at  $12  per  ton.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  he  paid  m.ore  than  $25  for 
milking  the  cows,  an  item  which  does  not  usually 
enter  into  such  accounts.  Throw  it  out  and  the 
profit  would  be  $99,03,  or  $49,51  per  cow. 

He  says,  that  when  he  bought  these  cows,  they 
were  not  considered  extra  ones,  and  if  they  are  so 
now,  they  have  been  made  so  by  good  care  and 
keeping. 

No  doubt  there  are  but  few  who  can  render  so 
profitable  an  account  of  keeping  cows  for  milk  as 
the  above ;  and,  I  believe,  also,  that  most  can  do 
better  than  "Middlesex."  With  a  good  set  of  cows, 
the  true  "profit  and  loss"  account  will  probably  lie 
betwp  sn  the  two. 


Your  correspondent  has  kept  four  cows  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  submits  his  account  of 
income  and  expense  of  keeping  the  same  for  the 
past  year — 1856 — as  an  illustration  of  the  cost  of 
raising  milk  kere  in  Worcester  county,  less  than  fifty 
miles  from  Boston,  where  good  English  hay  is  worth 
$20  per  ton,  aiid  grain  bears  a  corresponding  high 
price. 

INCOME. 

6000  quarts  milk  retiiled  in  the  village  at  5  cts $300  00 

2200        "        "   sold  at  the  door  or  used  in  the  family 

at  4  cts 88  00 

100  lbs.  butter  at  25  cts.  per  lb  25  00 

$413  00 
CONTRA. 

Pasturing  4  cows  22  weeks,  atoOf  per  week  apiece $44  00 

Feeding  on  hay  30  weeks,  (8  tons  at  $20  per  ton) 160  00 

Roots  and  meal,  (carrots  at  $12  60  per  ton,  turnips  at 

$10) 8100 

Use  of  4  cowSj  at  $5  apiece 20  00 

$J05  00 
Balance  when  most  of  the  milk  Is  sold  at  5  cts  per  qt..$lC8  00 

Deduct  1  ct.  per  qt.  on  6000  qts.  for  relailing  to  cus- 
tomers  feo  00 

Balance  at  4  cts.  per  qt.   (1  ct.  per  qt.  deducted  for 

carrying) $48  CO 

Profit  per  cow,  at  4  cts.  per  qt $12  OO 

Your  correspondent  considers  that  the  manure 
will  pay  for  the  care  of  stock,  milking,  and  use  of 
buildings. 

From  his  account  it  appears  that  it  has  cost 
nearly  four  cents  per  quart  to  raise  milk  in  this  vi- 
cinity for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ;  and  that 
the  consumer  need  not  be  very  envious  of  the  pro- 
ducer at  his  prospect  of  becoming  suddenly  rich. 

And  from  both  of  the  above  statements  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  with  a  good  set  of  cows  the  far- 
mer may  realize  a  small  ]!rofit,  varying  from  $10 
or  $12  to  $28  or  even  $37  per  cow,  instead  of  a 
loss  of  $10  to  $40  per  cow,  as  given  in  the  state- 
ment of  "Middlesex." 

The  profit  or  loss  of  raising  milk  will  depend 
much  ujjon  the  circumstances  in  which  the  farmer 
is  placed  as  to  locality,  market,  nature  of  his  farm, 
&c  ;  much  also,  upon  the  care  bestoM'ed  in  regard 
to  the  feeding,  shelter  and  comfort  of  his  stock. 
But  this  article  is  already  too  long,  and  I  will 
close.  Worcester. 


Remarks. — Not  a  line  too  long  on  such  a  subject 
— one  that  interests  not  only  every  farmer,  but 
every  citizen  who  loves  a  good  cup  of  coffee  or 
bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  But  lest  that  "Farmer's 
Son,"  who  has  been  so  anxious  about  the  profits  of 
farming,  should  be  discouraged  by  these  small 
gains,  we  will  state  to  him  that  it  is  presumed  that 
the  farmer  who  feeds  cows  raises  his  own  hay,  and 
that  at  $20  a  ton  he  finds  a  profit  there  as  well  as 
on  the  milk. 

Apples. — I  had  occasion  to  overhaul  some  apples 
the  other  day.  They  were  picked  in  the  same  or- 
chard and  on  the  same  day,  and  were  put  away  the 
same  day ;  some  in  flour  barrels  and  some  in  lime 
barrels.  Those  in  the  flour  barrels  were  much  de- 
cayed, while  those  in  the  lime  barrels  were  sound, 
and  but  very  few  showed  any  signs  of  decay.  The 
apples  were  of  the  same  variety. 

This  observation  may  prove  of  service. — New 
Jersey  Farmer. 
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LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTUKAL  MEET- 
ING. 

[Heported  for  the  Farmer  ey  H.  E.  Rockwell.] 

The  Fourth  of  the  series  of  Legislative  Agricul- 
tural Meetings  was  held  Tuesday  evening.  The 
subject  for  discussion  was  nearly  the  same  as  at  the 
last  meeting,  relating  more  to  farm  stock  in  gen- 
eral, however. 

Hon.  Francis  De  Witt,  Secretary  of  State,  was 
introduced  as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  lie  said 
he  received  a  notice  very  unexpectedly  to-day,  re- 
questing him  to  preside  at  this  meeting,  and  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  obey  all  reasonable  commands 
of  his  superiors,  he  had  acknowledged  the  call, 
though  he  did  not  profess  to  be  greatly  skilled  in 
the  particular  branch  of  agriculture  which  was  to 
be  discussed.  There  were  practical  farmers  present 
who  were  better  fitted  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
the  best  kinds  of  stock  than  himself,  and  he  would 
not  therefore  say  much.  The  question  he  consid- 
ered an  important  one,  however,  as  every  farmer  is 
interested  in  knowing  what  kind  of  stock  is  most 
easily  kept,  what  kind  will  best  endure  the  rigors 
of  our  climate,  and  what  kind  will  yield  the  great- 
est profit,  whether  for  beef,  for  draft  or  for  the 
dairy.  It  is  often  said  that  a  good  native  breed  is 
equal  to  any  imported.  But  a  large  part  of  our 
stock  was  originally  imported.  The  large  stock 
im])orted  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  N.  Hampshire,  between 
1631  and  1634,  was  referred  to.  That  stock,  which 
was  from  Denmark,was  scattered  over  New  England 
considerably,  and  has  been  crossed  with  some  Dur- 
hams  and  others.  They  were  of  a  large  frame  and 
of  a  yellowish  color.  Importations  of  Spanish 
black  cattle  followed ;  and  others  still  succeeded, 
so  that  we  see  an  intermingled  breed  at  present  ex- 
isting. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  gentlemen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  that  the  yellow  cattle  are 
noted  for  their  strength.  They  are  not  so  swift  as 
the  Devons,  but  they  will  endure  our  climate  better, 
and  have  greater  power  as  draft-oxen.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  best  breed  of  cows  for  the  dairy  he 
would  not  attempt  to  give  any  opinion.  He  had 
recently  met  a  gentleman  who  had  been  for  thirty- 
five  years  breeding  in-and-in,  and  he  had  made  his 
stock  as  perfect  as  he  could  by  selecting  one  animal 
for  its  superiority  as  a  milker,  and  then  for  its  su- 
periority in  some  other  respects,  and  so  on.  The 
question  was  then  submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
meeting,  of  whom  there  was  a  very  good  number 
present. 

Mr.  Ward,  of  Orange,  preferred  a  cross  of  Dur- 
hams  with  the  native  stock.  By  so  doing  he  had 
obtained  a  good  stock  for  beef,  as  he  had  thereby 
increased  the  size  over  that  of  the  native  stock  ; 
and  the  milking  quahties  of  the  grade  stock  he  con- 
sidered better  also.  In  reply  to  the  objection  that 
Durham  cattle  were  too  large  for  our  light  soil  and 


short  feed,  he  said  that  his  own  experience  had  sat- 
isfied him  that  the  Durhams,  combined  with  the 
native  stock,  could  be  raised  with  profit  and  were 
really  the  best.  To  be  sure  they  need  to  be  fed 
well,  and  so  do  any  cattle  of  any  breed  whatever; 
and  they  also  require  careful  protection  from  cold 
and  storms,  by  being  furnished  with  warm  and 
comfortable  stalls.  The  necessity  for  doing  this, 
in  order  to  have  stock  of  any  kind  thrive,  was  set 
forth  in  very  strong  and  appropriate  terms. 

W.  J,  BucKMlNSTER,  of  the  Ploughman,  said 
many  thought  that  we  already  have  the  best 
cattle  we  can  have  in  what  is  called  our  native 
stock.  But  we  have  had  too  little  accurate  statis- 
tics, and  too  little  experience  to  settle  il  satisfacto- 
rily. We  are  in  the  condition  described  by  Pop 
when  he  says 

"Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

We  are  not  yet,  but  expect  to  be,  satisfied  on  this 
point.  The  best  cow  for  milk  of  which  he  had  read 
was  that  of  Thomas  Motley,  Esq.,  of  West  Rox- 
bury,  an  Alderney  cow,  that  gave  milk  from  which 
five  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  of  butter  were 
made,  in  one  year.  He  had  never  known  of  a  na- 
tive cow  that  did  so  m"uch.  In  order  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  superiority  of  any  one  breed,  one 
farmer  should  keep  a  variety  of  stock  in  the  same 
way,  and  for  a  sufficient  time,  to  determine  the  va- 
rious questions  that  are  yet  unsettled,  as  to  their 
relative  excellence.  By  a  reference  to  the  reports 
of  some  of  the  agricultural  societies,  he  found  some 
facts  that  might  assist  in  determining  the  question. 
From  the  report  of  the  Worcester  North  Society, 
the  highest  premiums  were  given  for  mixed  breeds. 
If  mixed  breeds  are  really  the  best,  it  is  important 
to  have  the  matter  satisfactorily  determined  by  re- 
liable statistics.  When  that  is  done,  he  thought  it 
would  be  found  that  the  North  Devon  stock  would 
prove  to  be  best  for  all  purposes,  to  combine  with 
our  best  native  stock.  It  was  important  also  to 
determine  which  element  in  the  combined  breed 
causes  the  superiority,  whether  It  is  the  native  or 
the  foreign  element. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  AVIlmington,  spoke  of  the  rela- 
tive advantages  from  having  heifers  come  in  at  two 
or  at  three  years  of  age.  Supposing  one  heifer  to 
come  in  at  two,  and  that  all  her  progeny  for  ten 
years  were  heifers,  and  that  they  also  come  in  at 
two  years ;  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  there  will 
be  produced  from  her  about  thirty-seven  animals, 
of  which  twenty-five  will  give  milk.  If  the  heifer 
comes  In  at  three,  and  the  same  conditions  are  ob- 
served as  with  the  one  that  comes  in  at  two,  it  will 
be  seen  that  within  the  ten  years  there  will  be  raised 
twenty -two  head  of  cattle,  of  which  twelve  will  be 
in  milk.  It  is  therefore  important  to  consider  these 
results  as  bearing  upon  the  increase  of  stock  in  the 
country,  especially  as  the  price  is  so  high.  Mr.  S. 
then  spoke  of  working  oxen,  and  as  an  inildent 
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connected  with  his  own  experience,  he  said  that 
about  forty-five  years  ago,  he  drove  a  yoke  of  ox- 
en from  the  town  of  Wilmington  to  the  city  of  New 
York  seven  times,  and  once  to  Lake  Champlain, 
and  he  never  had  his  oxen  get  lame  at  all  while  on 
the  road.  He  gave  as  his  idea  of  the  qualities  of  a 
good  working  ox,  the  follov/ing :  Let  him  have 
large  nostrils,  a  long  face,  a  bright  hazel  eye,  which 
will  indicate  docility  and  intelligence,  a  hoof  rather 
long  and  not  turned  outward  very  much,  a  straight 
back,  a  broad  breast,  wide  gambrel,  small  tail,  and 
horns  of  medium  size.  When  you  find  such  an  ox 
as  that,  he  will  be  a  good  worker,  and  if  you  can 
tell  what  his  breed  is,  then  you  can  tell  what  is  the 
best  breed  for  work. 

Mr.  Wetherell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  stated  several  reasons  why  a 
young  farmer  in  Massachusetts  would  find  it  for  his 
advantage  to  stock  his  farm  with  native  cattle.  He 
referred  to  the  cattle  of  Hampden  County,  and  of 
the  town  of  Westfield  particularly,  as  being  equal 
to  any  to  be  found  in  the  State.  One  pair  of  oxen 
recently  slaughtered,  weighed,  when  dressed,  4500 
lbs.  Mr.  W.  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  condemna- 
tion of  the  practice  of  some  farmers,  in  neglecting 
to  make  their  stock  comfortable  by  good  warm 
stalls.  It  was  not  only  cruel  to  the  animals,  but 
was  poor  economy  in  every  respect.  Such  farmers 
do  not  understand  how  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
food  their  cattle  will  eat,  so  well  as  an  innkeeper  in 
Hampden  county  did  how  to  reduce  the  consumption 
of  food  by  his  boarders.  He  always  kept  his  din- 
ing-room as  warm  as  he  possibly  could,  and  not  have 
its  temperature  objected  toby  his  boarders;  for  he 
said  it  was  cheaper  to  feed  the  fire  than  to  feed  the 
boarders.  The  old  Romans,  according  to  Columel- 
la, who  wrote  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  were  opposed  to  having  heifers  come  in  before 
they  were  three  years  old.  They  said  that  when 
they  came  in  earlier  they  did  not  make  so  strong, 
vigorous  cows.  Mr.  W.  also  quoted  from  the  same 
author  the  points  to  be  looked  for  in  a  good  ox,  and 
to  a  great  extent  there  was  a  striking  correspond- 
ence between  them  and  those  suggested  by  Mr. 
Sheldon. 

Mr.  Bacheller,  of  Sutton,  claimed  for  that 
town  the  credit  of  having  as  good  working  oxen  as 
any  in  the  State,  and  he  strongly  urged  the  supe- 
riority of  the  native  breed.  It  had  taken  the  premi- 
um from  the  town  of  Sutton  since  his  remembrance. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  Messrs.  Dodge,  the 
people  there  all  keep  native,  in  preference  to  any 
imported  stock.  Mr.  Bacheller  related  his  own 
experience  ia  keeping  Durhams,  Devons,  Cochin 
China  hens,  and  other  stock,  which  he  called  "  fan- 
-y  stock,"  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  denouncing 
the  Durham  breed  as  unfit  to  be  kept  for  any  pur- 
pose. He  characterized  that  breed  as  a  humbug 
upon  the  community,  and  said  he  had  come  from 


home  this  morning  to  attend  this  meeting  expressly 
to  denounce  and  expose  it.  If  any  man  would  give 
liim  a  form  stocked  with  Durhams,  on  condition 
that  he  must  keep  that  stock,  he  would  refuse  the 
offer.  They  are  coarse,  ungained,  lazy,  dainty  and 
ugly  in  every  respect.  Mr.  B.  expressed  a  decided 
preference  for  having  heifers  come  in  at  three  years 
old,  and  then  again  earnestly  warned  every  young 
farmer  to  let  Durham  stock  alone. 

Quite  an  animated  discussion  rose  between 
Messrs.  Bacheller,  Wetherell,  Howard  and 
others,  as  to  the  merits  of  Durham  stock,  Mr. 
Wetherell  particularly  defending  it,  for  certain  lo- 
calities, with  spirit.  Mr.  Howard  inquired  what 
evidence  Mr.  Bacheller  had  that  he  ever  owned 
any  genuine  Durham  cattle,  and  Mr.  B.  replied 
that  he  had  obtained  them  of  Mr.  Harvey  Dodge, 
whom  he  considered  a  competent  judge. 

Mr.  Stebbins,  of  Deerfield,  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment at  what  Mr.  Bacheller  had  said  of  Durham 
stock.  He  thought  he  knew  of  some  cows  that 
were  one-half  or  three-quarters  Durham  stock,  as 
good  for  milk  as  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Neither  did  Mr.  S.  believe  that  we  have 
any  stock  that  can  properly  be  called  pure  native 
stock ;  there  must  be  some  mixture  of  imported 
blood  in  all  stock.  They  had  as  good  cattle  in 
Franklin  county  as  could  be  found  in  this  common- 
wealth ;  but  he  did  not  know  a  farmer  whose  stock 
was  not  more  or  less  crossed ;  they  take  pains  that 
it  shall  be  so.  Mr.  S.  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  heifers  should  not  come  in  till  three  years  old. 

Mr.  Bardwell,  of  Buckland,  related  the  results 
of  several  experiments  in  crossing  stock,  of  an  in- 
teresting character,  and  also  gave  his  opinion  in 
favor  of  having  heifers  come  in  at  three  years  old. 

Mr.  HoLTON,  of  Putney,  Vt.,  rose  to  express  his 
decided  conviction  that  Mr.  Bacheller  had  been 
humbugged  himself,  not  by  Durham  stock,  but  by 
having  taken  for  Durham  that  which  was  of  a  char- 
acter, as  represented  by  him,  almost  totally  oppo- 
site. As  the  matter  of  breeding-in-and-in  had  been 
spoken  against  by  one  gentleman,  he  hoped  that 
subject  might  form  the  topic  for  discussion  at  some 
meeting  of  the  Society,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  one 
of  very  great  importance ;  he  was  much  in  favor 
of  it.  ' 

Mr.  Bacheller  replied  that  he  believed  he 
could  prove  the  stock  that  he  bought  for  Durhams 
to  have  been  genuine. 

Mr.  HoLTON  responded  that  the  monstrous  char- 
acteristics he  had  ascribed  to  his  cattle  could  not 
have  belonged  to  any  of  Durham  blood. 

The  claims  of  the  Hereford  stock  were  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Howard.  He  had  known  a  cow  that 
was  imported  in  1840,  and  that  until  the  last  year 
had  bred  every  year  since,  sometimes  producing 
twins,  her  heifers  all  being  good  milkers,  and  she 
was  sold  for  beef  a  week  or  two  since  for  $60. 
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TOO  MUCH   LAUD. 

That  the  father  of  our  country  wrote  wisely  in 
the  above  quotation,  as  indeed  he  always  did,  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt.  We  shall  venture,  how- 
ever, to  differ  with  the  Gtrmantown  Telegraph  in 
part,  though  in  the  main  we  agree  with  it.  The 
error  of  Americans  is  not  exactly  in  having  more 
land  than  they  can,  but  more  than  they  ivill  culti- 
vate. 

A  man  without  ca])ital  cannot  cultivate  much 
land,  and  do  it  well.  The  necessity  of  a  floating 
capital,  equal  to  something  Uke  half  the  value  of 
the  land,  has  not  yet  been  considered  by  the  great 
body  of  American  farmers.  We  insist,  that  with  a 
floating  capital,  adequate  to  the  business,  kept  al- 
ways at  control,  an  energetic  farmer,  who  undpr- 
stands  his  business,  can  cultivate  ten  acres,  and 
make  a  good  business  of  it;  he  can  cultivate  fifty, 
and  make  a  better  business  of  it,  or  five  hundred, 
or  one  thousand.  Ability  to  cultivate  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  a  man's  physical  strength.  On  this 
scale  five  acres  near  a  city,  or  fifty  far  inland,  would 
be  enough  for  any  man.  It  is  to  bo  measured 
rather  by  one's  knowledge  of  soils,  crops  and  mar- 
kets, and  by  his  ability  of  keeping  a  good  many 
irons  hot  without  letting  any  of  them  burn.  If  a 
farmer  is  master  of  his  trade  and  has  a  business  ca- 
pacity, why  limit  him  ?  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
in  Washington's  time,  that  "  a  little  farm,  well 
tilled,"  is  a  good  thing.  But  it  was  true  then  and 
is  now,  that  a  farmer  of  sense,  intelligence,  judg- 
ment, skill  in  his  business,  energy  and  ambition, 
should  not  be  limited.  Don't  let  us  talk  about  how 
much  land  he  ran  cultivate  well,  but  how  much  he 
will  cultivate  well.  Let  him  have  as  much  as  he 
will  keep  in  a  highly  productive  state,  be  it  ten 
acres,  or  one  hundred,  or  one  thousand.  Ten  acres 
is  the  best  figure  for  one  man,  a  hundred  for  anoth- 
er, and  a  thousand  for  another  ;  just  as  a  shop  only 
large  enough  for  one  person  to  work  in,  is  the  best 
for  one  shoemaker,  and  one  large  enough  for  a 
hundred  to  work  in  together,  is  better  for  another. 
If  successful  farming  depended  solely  or  mainly 
upon  mere  physical  strength,  if  the  farmer  were 
doomed  to  be  an  ignorant  drudge,  as  some  people 
seem  to  think,  we  would  commend  sm^all  farms; 
but  we  believe  no  such  thing.  It  is  a  business  for 
the  loftiest  intellect  as  well  as  the  lowest.  Let 
those  who  will,  rise  by  it  to  the  highest  position  in 
society.  Some  at  least  can. — Plough,  Loom  and 
Anvil. 

A  State  Agricultural  Society. — According 
to  a  previous  call,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  State 
House  in  this  city,  on  the  5th  inst.,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  formation  of  a  new  State  Agricultural 
Society.  After  an  animated  discussion,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously : 

Whereas,  the  establishment  of  another  State 
Agricultural  Society  would  tend  to  alienate  the  kind 
and  patriotic  feelings  which  have  so  uniformly  char- 
acterized the  past  and  present  trustees  of  our  ancient 
and  honorable  State  Society  ;  and  whereas  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  present  State  Society  would  con- 
tribute of  its  funds  for  exhibitions  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture — therefore, 

i?esoi^•ef/,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  assembly,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
should  hold  Agricultural  Fairs,  whenever  funds  are 


placed  at  its  disposal,  either  by  the  commonwealth, 

I  or  by  the  munificence  of  others. 

j  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  composed  as  it  is  of  representatives 
from,  and  acting  in  harmony  with  all  the  incorpo- 
r;ited  societies  in  this  commonwealth,  to  take  im- 
mediately into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
holding   Agricultural   Exhibitions,   and   to    make 

I  known  at  an  early  day  the  result  of  their  delibera- 

itions. 


EXTRACTS  AHD  REPLIES. 
cows  and  hens. 
As  I  know  you  to  be  interested  about  farming 
stock  in  general,  and  good  cows  in  particular,  I 
will  tell  you  of  one  belonging  to  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors, which  has  during  the  last  nine  months  made 
j300  pounds  of  butter,  supplying  a  family  of  three 
I  with  milk — and  raised  a  good  calf  for  which  the 
i  owner  has  refused  $  15,  valuing  it  higher.  The  cow 
is  in  her  fifth  year,  and  has  been  well  kept — pas- 
tured for  six  dollars  for  six  months,  and  in  the 
winter  fed  with  some  meal. 

SOO  lbs.  butter,  at  25  cents  per  lb $75,00 

Calf 15,C0 

Skim-milk  for  pigs 10,00 


Or,  income  for  nine  months $1CO,00 

As  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  hens,  I  have 
something  to  say  about  them.  In  1855  with  30 
hens  I  sold  eggs  to  the  value  of  $71,45,  and  chick- 
ens $13,85.  Keeping  an  account,  I  found  that 
they  paid  $4  per  bushel  for  the  corn  they  eat. 
They  were  well  supplied  with  pounded  shells 
through  the  year,  and  with  scraps  of  fat  in  the 
winter.  Last  year,  with  28  hens,  having  the  usual 
care— sold  $49,11,  and  chickens  $8,28.  Not  so 
well,  but  still  they  paid  $2,33  per  bushel  for  their 
corn.  Truly  yours,  C.  Bates. 

Sciiuate,  Jan,  13th. 

HARD     udder. 

Will  you  inform  me  of  the  cause  and  remedy  for 
a  cow's  bag  that  has  a  small,  hard  buach  at  the  top 
end  of  her  teat  when  her  bag  is  pulled  ?  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  draw  the  milk  through  the 
teat.  A  Constant  Reader. 

Cornish,  JV.  H.,  1857. 

Remarks.— Garget,  in  some  of  its  forms.  Give 
10  globules  of  Aconite  morning  and  evening ;  then 
omit  24  hours,  and  repeat  the  dose  if  a  cure  has 
not  been  effected.  

steaming  apparatus. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  where  I  can   obtain 
the  best  steaming  apparatus  for  cooking  potatoes 
for  hogs,  and  for  steaming  food  for  neat  stock. 
Walter  Hitchcock. 

IVilbraham,  Jan.,  \%b1. 

Remarks. — At  present  we  know  of  nothing  but 
the  common  cauldrons,  or  boilers,  holding  from 
half  to  three  or  four  barrels, — and  these  are  more 
properly  boilers  than  steamers.  We  have  a  cellar 
prepared  for  a  regular  steaming  apparatus,  but 
cannot  reduce  our  plan  to  paper  nov>'.  Call  and 
see  us. 
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SKIM-MILK  FOR  COWS. 

As  I  have  two  cows  which  give  milk  and  have  no 
pig  to  take  the  sour  milk,  I  am  desirous  of  knowing 
through  your  valuable  paper,  whether  the  sour 
milk  is  of  any  value  to  the  cows  or  not.  I  have 
been  feeding  it  to  them,  but  find  they  are  not  fond 
of  it,  but  by  mixing  it  with  slops  and  the  addition 
of  a  handful  of  dry  meal  upon  every  pailful,  they 
will  drink  it.  Some  of  my  neighbors  tell  me  the 
milk  will  cause  my  cows  to  be  worthless  for  the 
coming  season. 

At  present,  the  cows  look  finely,  and  I  never  had 
cows  give  more  and  better  milk. 

Reading,  Jan.,  1857.  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — Your  cows,  sir,  are  a  capital  ther- 
mometer. They  will  rise  and  fall  according  to 
your  treatment  of  them — and  they  give  you  the 
best  possible  evidence  that  skim-milk  i  s  good  for 
cows  as  well  as  pigs.  You  are  doing  well,  and  need 
no  advice  of  ours.  

A   LETTER  TO   MT  NEIGHBOR. 

JVeighbor  G.: — Your  fine  orchard  on  the  hill- 
side is  deeply  buried  in  the  snow.  If  our  "Janua- 
ry thaw"  has  the  usual  effect  on  trees  so  situated, 
(only  the  very  tops  of  some  appearing  above  the 
drifts)  the  branches  will  be  frozen  into  the  snow, 
which,  as  it  sinks,  vail  carry  them  with  it,  and  in 
the  end  tear  them  from  the  tree.  So,  neighbor, 
here  is  work  for  the  prudent  man.  G. 

Remarks. — A  very  seasonable  and  important 
hint.  We  found  it  necessary  to  attend  to  this  mat- 
ter as  early  as  last  week,  as  the  limbs  of  some  ap- 
ple trees  nine  years  old,  "on  the  hill-side,"  were 
buried  in  snow.  Shovelling  away  must  be  done 
with  great  care,  as  the  limbs  are  extremely  brittle 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Look  at  your  young 
pear  trees,  shrubbery,  pines,  arbor  vita?,  currant 
bushes,  raspberries,  &c.  An  hour's  labor  now  will 
preserve  the  fair  proportions  of  many  a  beautiful 
plant.  

FINE  noGS. 

Mr.  Wales  Lewis,  of  this  town,  recently  slaugh- 
tered two  pigs,  8  mos.  and  26  days  old,  weighing 
325  and  382  pounds.  Another  of  the  same  litter 
weighed  340  pounds.  The  breed  is  propagated  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Spillar.  F.  BuRNllAM. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  1857. 

WIND-MILL— FAN-MILL. 

There  was  an  inquiry  in  your  paper,  Jan.  17th, 
about  wind-mills.  I  have  a  wind-wheel  that  has 
been  in  successful  use  for  three  years,  for  cutting 
fodder  with  sufficient  power  to  draw  a  cross-cut 
sa'w ;  it  can  very  easily  be  made  portable ;  it  cost 
some  over  $30,  and  could  be  made  for  less;  it  is 
simple  and  durable. 

I  also  have  a  new  small  fanning-mill  that  will 
do  as  much  work  and  as  well  as  a  large  one,  is 
much  easier  and  more  convenient.  I  carried  it  to 
our  county  fair  last  fall,  drew  the  first  premium, 
and  have  had  calls  for  a  number  of  dozens  then  and 
since.  Both  the  above  are  my  own  getting  up,  and 
they  work  well.  C.  C.  Shepler. 

Waterbury,  Ft.,  Feb.  2,  1857. 


A   TURNIP  CROP. 

W  fitted  quarter  of  an  acre  as  we  would  for  corn, 
made  the  rows  a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  and  put 
about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  lime,  ashes,  plaster 
and  hen  manure,  in  hills  one  foot  apart,  dropping 
one  seed  in  each  hill.  Hoed  them  twice,  and  har- 
vested 156  bushels.  The  seed  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  were  called  "sweet  turnips."  They 
weigh  about  70  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  are  good 
the  year  round  for  table  use  or  cattle.  In  market 
they  bring  50  cents  per  bushel,  must  he  sowed  as 
early  as  the  10th  of  June. 

Bradford,  J\lass.  J.  Knox  &  Son. 

A  PORTABLE  WINDMILL. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  whether  there  is  a 
Portable  Windmill  for  driving  a  cross-cut  saw,  &c. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Rogers,  Hampton,  AYashington  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  states  that  there  is,  and  that  by  addressing  him 
at  that  place,  he  will  furnish  further  information. 
See  article  above.  

CEMENT  PIPES. 

.  In  the  January  number  of  the  Farmer,  I  notice 
an  article  from  the  Ciiuntry  Gentleman,  treating 
upon  cement  aqueduct  pipes,  in  which  the  writer 
speaks  very  cautiously  of  the  amount  of  pressure 
upon  them.  I  am  desirous  to  learn  what  amount 
of  ])ressure  an  inch,  or  one  and  a  half  inch  pipe, 
would  sustain.  Whether  an  aqueduct  could  be 
safely  laid  down  a  gentle  slope  of  about  100  rods, 
with  a  fall  in  the  whole  distance  of  40  to  50  feet  ? 
If  you  or  your  corresjjondents  could  give  the  de- 
sired information,  it  would  be  thankfully  received 
by  One  of  your  Readers. 

mibraham,  Feb.,  1857. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

A.  Shafter,  Bradford,  Vt.,  will  please  accept 
thanks  for  his  carefully  prepared  and  interesting  ta- 
ble of  the  weather  for  January,  1856. 

THE  TRUNK  APPLE. 

We  have  already  stated  that  we  do  not  know 
the  residence  of  the  correspondent  v/ho  wrote  us 
about  the  Trunk  apple,  and  can  give  no  informa- 
tion respecting  it,  

"Minnesotian"  will  probably  find  pear  and 
quince  seeds  at  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.'s  warehouse 
in  this  city.     His  other  question  we  cannot  answer. 

"H.  L.  R."  is  informed  that  the  sugar  cane  seed 
may  be  purchased  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouses 
in  this  city,  and  a  pamphlet  gives  instructions  for 
its  culture,  and  expressing  its  juices,  and  making 
the  syrup. 

Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society. — 
Officers  chosen  for  1857  : — President,  Nathaniel  B. 
Smith,  of  Woodbury ;  Vice-Presidents,  Charles  H. 
Pond,  of  Milford,  Norman  Porter,  of  Berlin ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Henry  A.  Dyer,  of  Brook- 
lyn ;  Recording  Secretary,  T.  S.  Gold,  West 
Cornwall ;  Treasurer,  F.  A.  Brown,  Hartford. 
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SALTING  PORK. 

It  ia  important  to  have  the  pork  well  cooled  be- 
fore salting.  And  it  should  not  remain  unsalted 
very  long  after  cooling.  It  should  never  be  allowed 
to  freeze.  It  should  always  have  a  great  sujjply  of 
salt,  and  of  the  strongest  quality,  and  brine  should 
be  made  and  poured  into  the  barrel.  For  if  noth- 
ing but  water  is  put  in  with  the  salt,  the  pork  may 
be  injured  before  the  salt  is  melted  enough  to  make 
good  brine. 

The  meat  should  have  a  weight  upon  it,  to  keep 
it  under  the  brine ;  for  if  pieces  of  meat  are  ])er- 
mitted  to  rise  above  the  brine,  and  remain  there  for 
any  considerable  time,  they  will  be  tainted,  and 
will  not  taste  sweet  as  well  salted  meat  always 
will. 

A  WOODEN  cover  is  often  used  to  keep  the  meat 
under  the  brine,  but  a  stone  cover  is  better.  A 
hole  may  be  drilled  in  a  stone  cover,  and  a  handle 
inserted  at  a  very  small  cost. 

In  regard  to  the  scum  that  our  correspondent 
speaks  of,  v.e  say  that  standing  pools  of  water, 
either  salt  or  fresh,  will  have  a  scum  on  them. 
.Agitation  is  the  remedy  which  nature  provides. 
The  ocean  is  agitated  to  keep  it  pure,  and  agitation, 
coupled  v.ith  salt,  is  effectual. 

Ponds  have  impure  water — and  why  ?  Ponds  of 
small  dimensions  are  not  agitated  enough.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  larger  the  pond  or  lake,  the  purer 
will  be  the  water  and  more  free  from  scmn.  Run- 
ning brooks  have  purer  v/ater  than  ponds,  because 
in  running,  the  water  mingles  with  the  atmosphere 
— the  grand  purifier  of  all  things. 

Motion,  in  streams  of  water,  brings  all  the  full 
or  riley  maftcr  in  contact  with  other  matter  on  the 
bank  that  has  an  affinity  for  it — so  that  a  long 
brook  m.ay  run  itself  pure,  though  it  may  have  been 
affected  with  filthy  matter  near  its  source. 

Agitation  of  the  pork  barrel  daily,  will  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  accumulation  of  scum  on 
the  surface — but  if  this  is  not  convenient,  the  white 
surface  may  be  skimmed  off  as  often  as  it  rises. 

It  is  quite  important  to  every  fomily  to  have 
good  salt  pork.  It  is  the  very  cheapest  meat  that 
we  can  procure — and  for  cooking  vegetables  it  is 
the  best  that  is  used.  It  needs  no  butter  to  enrich 
it — but  it  enriches  all  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact. Farmers  should  not  Aiil  to  have  a  supply  of 
pork  in  the  cellar.  Then,  if  the  butcher  forgets  to 
come,  there  will  be  something  for  dinner. 


SKILL  VERSUS  POOR  LAND. 

The  follov.'ing  remarks  are  taken  from  an  Address 
by  Prcfessor  Marcy,  before  the  Hampden  County 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Springfield,  in  October  last. 
They  show  that  the  poorest  land  in  the  State  can- 
not long  refuse  to  yield  its  increase  when  men  get 
hold  of  it  who  think  as  well  as  act : 

"There  is  a  tract  of  the  town  of  Wilbraham  on 
which  the  farmers  of  the  last  generation  could  not 
obtain  a  living,  though  they  seemed  willing  to  live 
poorly.  They  did  not  even  raise  the  rye  which 
they  ate.  This  they  ol)tained  by  going  to  other 
parts  of  the  town,  reaping  rye  by  the  day,  and  tak- 
ing their  pay  in  grain  which  they  reaped.  Now 
that  tract  is  occupied  by  some  of  the  wealthiest  far- 
mers in  the  town,  and  they  have  made  their  money 
from  the  soil  which  they  occupy.     That  soil  now 


grows  rye — and  it  grows  anything  else  that  grows 
in  the  town.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  present 
occupants  of  that  tract  of  country  have  been  active 
members  of  your  society  from  its  commencement. 
I  am  informed  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  two-thirds 
of  the  farms  of  Ludlow  did  not  pay  the  current  ex- 
penses of  their  occupants,  and  their  expenses  then 
were  not  so  great  as  the  current  expenses  of  the 
occupants  now,  but  instead  of  the  heavy  mortgages 
that  then  existed,  now  there  is  money  to  let. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  change?  Cause,  sirs, 
there  is  cause  enough.  Beside  the  temperance  re- 
formation, to  which  no  doubt  they  owe  something, 
a  flood  of  light  and  knowledge  has  been  poured  in 
upon  them  from  the  agricultural  press  and  from  ag- 
ricultural fairs.  And  if  any  are  there  who  do  not 
take  the  papers,  and  who  do  not  attend  the  fairs, 
still,  the  light  from  their  neighbors' farms  has  shone 
in  upon  them,  and  dispelled  the  darkness  in  which 
they  would  willingly  grope." 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

PIES  AND  PIE-MAKING. 

It  is  said  to  be  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good  ;  and  the  remark  has  truth  in  it.  It  has 
encouragement,  too.  The  slight  mistakes  into  which 
I  have  been  led,  as  well  as  the  suj)posed  misappre- 
hensions of  your  female  correspondent,  Mrs.  H., 
with  regard  to  my  real  meaning,  may  yet  lead  to 
something  useful  to  the  public  if  not  to  ourselves. 

My  attention  was  turned  to  the  folly  of  pie- 
making,  while  a  school-master,  "boarding  round." 
The  supper  had  been  eaten  on  a  certain  occasion, 
and  no  one  ought  to  have  (>aten  more,  when  Mrs. 
Iloadly  brought  forward  the  pie.  "Ah,  Mrs.  H.," 
said  the  generous-hearted  but  truly  physiological 
husband,  "your  pie  will  now  be  lost.  We  have 
all  eaten  enough,  we  don't  want  it  now.  Save  your 
pies  from  time  to  time,  instead  of  eating  them  up 
when  they  are  not  needed,  and  before  long  you 
will  have  enough  of  them  to  make  us  a  whole 
meal,  when  they  will  be  of  some  real  value." 

The  moral  of  this  lesson  of  economy  I  shall  nev- 
er forget.  I  love  better  to  make  a  full  meal  of  our 
pies — whether  few  or  many — when  we  eat  them  at 
all,  than  to  be  found  mingling  them  with  other  in- 
gredients at  the  same  meal ;  it  were  better  for 
health  as  well  as  econom)'.  Especially  wouldit  be 
Christian  economy.  And  I  am  happy  to  find  even 
07ie  female  who  willco7?/es5  what  thousands  of  house- 
keepers yee/,  viz.,  a  desire  to  be  emancipated  from 
slavery  to  pies  and  pie-crust.  But  I  marvel  that 
there  should  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  11.,  if  in  truth  such  doubts  actually  remain, 
what  my  true  meaning  is,  when  I  speak  of  pies 
without  any  crust.  A  piece  of  bread  with  an  ap- 
ple raw  or  baked,  or  with  a  good  slice  or  piece  of 
marrow  squash,  or  with  a  little  milk,  or  a  properly 
cooked  egg,  is  the  only  pie  which  is  compatible 
with  health,  or  to  an  unperverted  taste  ever  agree- 
able. I  admit  the  wisdom  of  her  conclusion,  "Let 
us  have  pie  that  is  pie,  if  we  have  any,  but"  that 
"the  sooner"  our  pies  are  "counted  among  the 
things  that  were,  the  better." 

The  question,  hovi'ever,  which  follows  this  wise 
conclusion  of  your  fair  correspondent,  seems  to  me 
less  wisely  founded.  "What  are  we  to  do,"  she 
asks,  "with  our  fruits,  rich  though  ihey  are,  and 
flavored  and  ripened  by  Divine  V/i.sdoni,  if  we  are 
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Hot  allowed  to  preserve  them  in  sugar  ?"  Do  with 
them  ?  I  aslv,  by  way  of  reply.  Is  there  no  other 
course  than  to  preserve  them  artificially  ?  Are  they 
adapted  to  any  other  season  than  their  own,  even 
though  they  could  be  preserved  without  impairing 
their  properties  ?  Is  the  strawberry  adapted  to 
August,  September  or  December  ?  Is  the  currant 
adapted  to  any  other  season  than  July  or  August  ? 
Are  our  melons — so  well  adapted  to  dilute  and 
thus  purify  our  feverish  blood  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember— well  adapted  either  to  a  later  season,  or 
an  earlier  ?  Are  our  pears  and  apples  as  well 
adapted  to  spring  and  summer,  as  to  autumn  and 
■winter  ?  In  other  and  fewer  words,  do  not  the 
fruits,  in  their  natural  order  and  sequence,  so  suc- 
ceed each  other  as  to  furnisli  us  with  a  supply  for 
nearly  every  month  of  the  year  ?  The  smaller  sum- 
mer fruits  thus  supply  us  from  June  to  September, 
the  larger  ones  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  For 
though  the  greater  part  of  our  pears  and  apples  ri- 
pen before  winter,  yet  the  horticulturists  tell  us  of 
certain  kinds  that  do  not  ripen,  or  at  least  do  not 
become  mellow,  till  winter — some  in  the  early 
months,  some  in  the  later,  and  a  few  even  in 
spring.  Or,  if  it  were  contended  that  they  become 
deteriorated  in  being  so  long  ripening,  we  can,  at 
least,  dry  the  apple,  the  whortleberry,  and  perhaps 
a  few  other  fruits,  and  by  stewing  or  even  soaking 
them,  have  them  in  tolerable  perfection  in  March, 
April  and  ^lay,  or  till  the  strawberry  arrives. 

And  will  your  correspondent  ask  what  is  to  be 
done  with  our  fruits,  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  ])re- 
gerve  them  in  sugar  ?  I  meddle  not  with  the  free 
agency  of  males  or  females  ;  but  I  must  say,  as  Dr. 
Duylion  says  of  made  dishes,  that  all  preserved 
substances  "are  more  or  less  rebellious"  to  the 
powers  of  the  human  stomach. 

Has  our  correspondent  ever  tried  to  preserve 
fruits  by  placing  them  in  an  ice-house  ?  Nothing 
like  fermentation  (of  course  nothing  like  decompo- 
sition, so  one  would  think)  can  take  place  at  the 
low  temperature  of  S0°  or  even  55°  of  Fahren- 
heit; could  it  then  in  an  ice-house?  I  have  not 
tried  the  experiment,  because  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  intention  as  intimated 
above.  But  those  who  are  not,  and  who,  like  Mrs. 
H.,  would  gladly  be  emancipated  from  pie-making, 
and  from  the  kindred  toil  of  preserve-making,  at 
least  with  the  aid  of  this  most  unwholesome  objec- 
tion, ycleped  sugar,  might  easily  do  it. 

I  am  a  believer  in  cookery  ;  but  not  in  much 
that  is  called  by  the  name.  If  your  correspon- 
dent can  subscribe  to  the  ultra  Schlemmer  doc- 
trine of  abjuring  cookery,  and  of  "eating  turnips, 
cabbages  and  even  cf.rrots,  as  they  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  Creator,"  I  cannot,  at  present.  She 
may,  however,  be  right,  and  I  may  be  wrong;  or, 
perhaps  I  misapprehend  her  meaning.  But  while 
I  cannot  algure  cookery,  in  toto,  I  must  protest 
against  most  that  is  called  cookery  in  modern 
times,  and  must  be  allowed  fearlessly  to  affirm 
that  I  see  no  way  of  emancipating  mankind  from 
that  worst  of  slaveries — the  slavery  of  appetite — a 
slavery  which  lies  at  the  threshold  of  most  other 
evils,  physical  and  moral,  till  our  modern  abomina- 
tions of  the  cookery  system  are  forever  abolished. 
Your  correspondent  asks  about  the  necessity  of  a 
little  grease,  in  our  New  England  winter  climate. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Polar  regions  in 
this  matter;  hut  if  a  little  grease  is  really  necess- 
sary  to   u?  in  New  England,  as  seems  to  be   tlie 


fact,  has  not  the  Creator  attended  to  this  matter  in 
the  best  possible  manner  ?  Is  not  the  percentage 
of  oil  which  is  incorporated  by  His  kind  hand  into 
our  ordinary  vegetable  products,  just  that  which  is 
best  adapted  to  health, — aye,  and  economy  too  ? 
Take  Indian  corn,  for  example,  which  though 
hardly  fit  for  man  or  beast  in  dog  days,  is  most 
admirable  for  both  in  winter,  and  is  cheap,  too, 
withal ;  does  it  contain  a  surprisingly  large  quantity 
of  oil  or  grease  ? 

But  I  must  stop  for  the  present.  Your  readers 
like  short  articles  ;  and  so  does 

Boston,  Jan.  26, 1857.  W.  A.  Alcott. 


HUESEEIES. 


Every  farmer  who  intends  to  raise  fruit,  should 
appropriate  a  small  portion  of  his  soil  to  nursery 
purposes,  and  in  which  young  trees  may  be  grown 
to  be  afterwards  transplanted  and  grafted.  Plums, 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  &c.,  may  be  much 
more  easily  and  cheaply  produced  in  this,  than  in 
any  other  way,  and  the  care  of  watching  and  tend- 
ing them  will  be  a  pleasure,  when  the  work  has 
been  once  commenced.  In  (his  way  choice  and  re- 
liable trees  may  be  obtained,  and  such  as  will  not 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  grower  by  turn- 
ing out  something  different  from  what  he  had  sup- 
posed them  to  be,  as  is  too  often  the  case  where 
trees  are  purcliased. 

"Many  kinds  of  trees,"  says  a  writer  on  terracul- 
ture,  "are  so  short-lived,  particularly  in  our  climate, 
that  unless  som.e  eiTorts  are  made  to  ensure  a  sup- 
ply, and  renew  them  as  they  fail  by  age  or  other 
causes,  we  mu:it  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  be 
destitute  of  some  of  the  most  desirable  fruits.  We 
may  mention,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
in  moving  or  travelling  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  would  be  glad  to  secure  a  sup- 
ply of  some  favorite  fruit  for  projiagation,  that  if 
the  twigs  on  which  good  buds  are  found  are  cut, 
(and  the  longer  the  better)  and  immediately  de- 
prived of  their  leaves  by  cutting  the  leaf  stem  v.ith 
a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  sharp  knife,  and  wrapped  in 
wet  moss  or  even  wet  cloths,  they  may  be  pre- 
served for  many  days,  or  weeks,  in  a  fresh  state,  so 
as  scarcely  to  foil  of  growing  where  skilfully  in- 
serted." 

By  sowing  fruit  seeds  in  autumn,  or  by  collect- 
ing stocks  that  may  be  found  in  the  pastures,  and 
transplanting  them,  a  handsome,  thrifty  nursey  may 
soon  be  started  at  the  most  trifling  expense,  and 
one  from  which  the  cultivator  may  draw  his  future 
supplies  with  a  certainty  that  will  be  gratifying. 
Stocks  collected  from  pastures  usually  have  excel- 
lent roots,  and  when  grafted  and  well  tended,  soon 
throw  up  a  fine,  thrifty  tree.  Two  or  three  square 
rods  of  ground  will  frequently  supply  all  the  wants 
of  the  farm  in  trees. 

We  have  seen  a  handsome  and  productive  orch- 
ard produced  by  grafting  trees  in   the  pasture ; 
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they  were  irregular,  to  be  sure,  but  in  pasture  land 
that  was  of  no  consequence.  The  earth  was  mad 
loose  about  their  stems  and  then  bushes  cut  ande 
thrown  around  them  in  such  quantities  as  to  keep 
the  cattle  from  rubbing  against  their  trunks.  These 
bushes  gradually  decayed  and  formed  a  rich  mould 
about  the  tree,  v,'hile  at  the  same  time  they  served 
to  keep  the  ground  mellow. 

We  ought  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  others 
for  anything  that  is  constantly  wanted  on  the  farm. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  -RAISE  OHIOHS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  find  in  your  valuable  paper  of 
last  week  an  inquiry  by  a  subscriber  how  to  raise 
onions  ?  I  have  had  some  fifteen  years  experi- 
ence in  raising  vegetables.  My  way  to  raise  on- 
ions, is,  first  to  manure  with  rotten  manure,  and 
plow  as  early  in  the  month  of  April  as  the  ground 
will  admit ;  pulverize  the  top  of  the  ground  by  rak- 
ing with  common  hay  rakes,  so  that  it  shall  be  per- 
fectly free  from  lumps,  and  then  sow  the  seed  with 
the  seed-sower ;  no  matter  if  the  ground  freezes, 
or  if  the  snow  falls,  it  will  not  injure  the  seed.  1 
recollect  once  of  having  my  onions  ujd  so  that  they 
could  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  drills  at  a  distance, 
and  had  a  fall  of  snow  of  four  or  five  inches  deep 
upon  them,  without  doing  the  least  injury.  The 
great  secret  is  the  sowing  early  in  the  season  and 
pulverizing  the  ground  thoroughly  before  sowing. 
I  never  have  had  any  trouble  with  onions  in  bottom- 

The  old  rule  is,  that  the  tops  should  begin  to  wilt 
or  die  before  dog-days.  My  yield  is  from  six 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  I 
think  they  are  a  sure  and  profitable  crop.  I  sow 
them  in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart. 

HoLLis  Chaffln. 

Providence,  R.  L,  Feb.  3d,  1857. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

To  MAKE  Yeast  without  Ykvst. — The  following 
receipt,  which  we  believe  first  appeared  in  Life  Il- 
lustrated, has  been  tested  and  highly  approved  in 
the  culinary  department  of  our  family : 

For  some  time  past  I  have  eaten  very  excellent 
bread  raised  with  yeast  in  the  following  manner : 
Take  as  much  pulverized  saleratus  as  will  lay  on  a 
dime,  the  same  quantity  of  salt,  and  a  ^ea-spoonful 
of  sugar.  On  these  three  articles  pour  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.  When  sufficiently  cool,  so  as  not  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  flour,  stir  in  as  much  as 
will  make  it  into  a  stiff  batter.  The  vessel  contain- 
ing this  batter  must  be  placed  into  another  vessel 
containing  water  quite  warm,  but  not  so  hot  as  to 
cook  the  flour  in  the  least,  and  the  whole  must  be 
kept  standing  in  a  warm  place  until  the  batter 
nearly  doubles  in  bulk,  which  will  take  about  six 
hours.  This  yeast  may  then  be  added  to  flour 
enough  to  make  two  good-sized  loaves  of  bread, 
mixed  with  warm  water,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt, 


if  liked,  placed  in  the  pans  and  left  standing  in  a 
warm  place  a  short  time  before  baking. 

To  Clean  Kid  Gloves. — Wash  them  in  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  quantities  of  ammonia  and  alcohol. 
Then  rub  them  dry.  The  above  solution  will  also 
remove  stains  and  grease  from  silk  and  cloth. 

To  Repair  Broken  Glass. — Dissolve  some  isin- 
glass in  gin, 'just  sufl[icient  to  cover  it;  make  the 
broken  parts  quite  warm  (better  put  them  into  a 
warm  oven,)  dip  them  into  the  liquid,  and  if  possi- 
ble tie  them  together  for  a  little  time. 

To  MAKE  Washing  Fluid.  Take  1  gallon  of 
soft  soap,  2  quarts  of  soft  water,  1  gill  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  5  ounces  of  sal-soda ;  boil  them  to- 
gether for  five  minutes.  When  wanted  for  use  put 
your  clothes  to  soak  over  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing add  one  pint  of  the  fluid,  and  then  boil  the 
clothes  for  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  rinse  twice 
in  cold  water. 

The  Mother  of  George  Washington. — Hia 
mother,  also,  was  one  of  his  best  teachers.  Her 
eldest  son  was  eleven  years  old,  when,  by  her  de- 
ceased husband's  will,  she  became  sole  guardian  of 
the  persons  and  large  property  of  her  children. 
She  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  trust.  Endowed 
with  plain,  direct  good  sense,  thorough  conscien- 
tiousness, and  prompt  decision,  she  governed  her 
family  strictly,  but  kindly,  exacting  deference,  while 
she  inspired  affection.  George,  being  her  eldest 
son,  was  thought  to  be  her  favorite ;  yet  she  never 
gave  him  undue  preference,  and  the  implicit  defer- 
ence exacted  from  him  in  childhood  continued  to 
be  habitually  observed  by  him  to  the  day  of  her 
death.  He  inherited  from  her  a  high  temper  and 
a  spirit  of  command,  but  her  early  precepts  and 
example  taught  him  to  restrain  and  govern  that 
temper,  and  to  square  his  conduct  on  the  exact 
]irinciples  of  equity  and  justice;  Tradition  gives 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  widow,  with  her  little 
flock  gathered  around  her,  as  was  her  daily  wont, 
reading  to  them  lessons  of  religion  and  morality 
out  of  some  standard  work.  Her  fiivorite  volume 
was  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  "Contemplations,  Moral 
and  Divine."  The  admirable  maxims  therein  con- 
tained for  outward  action  as  well  as  self-government, 
sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  George,  and  doubtless 
had  a  great  influence  in  forming  his  character. 
They  certainly  were  exemplified  in  his  conduct 
throughout  life.  This  mother's  manual,  bearing  his 
mother's  name,  Mary  Washington,  written  with 
her  own  hand,  was  ever  preserved  by  him  with  filial 
care,  and  may  still  be  seen  in  the  archives  of 
Mount  Vernon.  A  precious  document !  Let  those 
who  wish  to  know  the  moral  foundation  of  his 
character  consult  its  pages.  —  L-ving's  Life  of 
Washington. 

Old  Ladds.— a  correspondent  informs  us  that 
there  is  a  flimily  of  Ladds  now  living,  numbering 
eleven,  whose  united  ages  form  the  aggregate  of 
787  years.  The  oldest  is  83  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  57,  and  their  average  age  is  71^  years. 
Both  of  their  parents  lived  to  the  age  of  84.  The 
children  have  never  lost  one  of  their  number,  and 
have  been  almost  strangers  to  sickness.  They  were 
born  in  New  Hampshire,  and  are  ail  now  living  in 
the  western  part  of  that  State,  except  two  who  live 
in  Corinth,  Vt.,  and  one  in  Waltham,  Mass.  This 
is  a  truly  remarkable  instance  of  longevity. 
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APEIL- 


-FLOWERS  AND  FLOWEE- 
GAEDENS. 


MONG  the  numerous 
topics  which  are  in- 
teresting to  the  far- 
mer, the  flowers  of 
'our  gardens  should 
not  be  omitted, — 
those  brilliant  or- 
naments of  the 
earth,  which  nature 
seems  to  have  de- 
signed to  lead  us  in 
early  life,  by  their  charms, 
to  love  the  field  and  wood, 
and  in  later  life  to  enliven 
our  toil  by  their  fragrance 
and  beauty.  No  farmer  should 
allow  himself  to  despise  a  flower, 
as  some  mere  utilitarians  are  very 
apt  to  do;  for,  though  it  may  be 
uninteresting  to  him,  if  he  has  no  poetry 
or  love  of  beauty  in  his  soul,  he  should 
consider  that  flowers  serve  greatly  to 
render  their  home  delightful  to  the  young,  and  to 
cherish  in  their  hearts  a  love  for  the  pursuits  of  a 
farm.  To  the  daughters  of  a  farmer,  flowers  are 
almost  essential  to  inspire  them  with  an  interest 
in  rural  pursuits,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  labor 
and  expense  should  never  be  grudged  to  furnish 
them  with  so  simple  and  innocent  a  gratification. 

Fashion,  who  always  impudently  inteferes  with 
our  pleasures,  has  not  failed  to  meddle  with  the 
flower-garden  as  well  as  iheboudoir;  and  has  often 
stamped  an  absent  value  upon  certain  flowers, 
which  have  no  claims,  as  beautiful  objects,  above 
thousands  of  others  which  are  common  in  our  land. 
We  would  advise  all  to  keep  themselves  clear  of 
her  sinister  influence  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  flowers 
to  decorate  his  grounds,  to  be  guided  by  his  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  and  by  those  early  impressions 
and  associations,  which  give  to  many  simple  flowers 


a  practical  interest  that  can  never  fade  in  our 
hearts.  The  mcst  simple  and  common  flowers  of 
our  gardens  belong  to  this  category.  Such  are  the 
primrose,  the  pansy,  the  snow-drop,  and  the  lily  of 
the  valley.  Who  can  ever  cease  to  admire  the  rose 
and  the  lily  ? 

All  persons  have  been  familiar  with  these  flow- 
ers, in  their  early  intercourse  with  nature,  or  have 
learned  to  love  them  by  reading  the  frequent  allu- 
sions to  them  in  the  poetry  of  all  ages,  and  in  Holy 
Writ.  Many  a  modern  florist's  flower  surpasses 
these  in  beauty.  Portulacaas,  verbenas,  dahlias 
and  calcealarias,  are  all  more  brilliant  and  showy ; 
but  they  have  never  been  sanctified  to  our  religious 
feelings  by  the  mention  of  Scripture,  nor  endeared 
to  our  imagination  by  the  song  of  the  poet  of  na- 
ture. 

The  rose  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  em- 
blem of  beauty  and  virtue,  having  in  addition  to  its 
visual  charms,  a  fragrance  that  always  endures. 
The  sacred  and  profane  writers  have  always  asso- 
ciated this  flower  with  those  heavenly  virtues  which 
they  love  and  reverence. 

"Oft  has  the  poet's  magic  tongue 
The  rose's  fair  luxuriacce  sung. 
And  long  the  Muses,  heavenly  maids, 
Hive  reared  It  in  their  tuneful  shades." 

^nacrean. 

The  lily  is  another  flower,  no  less  common,  and 
no  less  celebrated ;  and  it  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Scripture.  The  Jews  are  said  to  have  imitated 
its  form  in  the  decorations  of  their  great  temple. 
Among  all  nations  it  is  considered  the  emblem 
of  meekness  and  modesty,  and  it  symbolizes,  no 
less  than  the  rose,  those  virtues  which  are  loved  in 
heaven.  The  rosa  and  the  lily,  therefore,  should 
find  a  place  in  every  garden,  both  on  account  of 
their  intrinsic  beauties,  and  their  Scriptural  and 
practical  associations. 

There  are  other  flowers  which  have  become  en- 
deared to  us  by  our  perusal  of  the  English  poets, 
though  they  have  not  been  named  by  the  sacred 
writers ;  which  are  also  recommended  to  us  by  our 
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familiarity  with  them  in  childhood,  and  by  the  ease  sidered  a  farmer's  life  a  miserable  life  of  drudgery, 
with  which  they  can  be  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  the  farmer's  home  a  mere  work-house,  and  that 
Such  are  the  pansy,  or  tri-colored  violet,  and  the  i  they  should  long  to  escape  from  it,  and  engage  in 
primrose  already  mentioned  ;  and  such  are  the  daf-;Some  more  animating  employment  ? 
fodil,  the  tulip,  and  the  crocus,  earliest  of  all,  and  But  if  the  heads  of  the  family  possess  a  taste  for 
the  iris,  all  of  which  are  flowers  of  spring,  and  some  the  charms  of  nature  ;  if  they  are  alive  to  the  beau- 
already  in  bloom,  under  the  protection  of  our  gar-  ties  of  a  flower,  to  the  warbling  of  birds ;   if  they 


den  fences  and  dwelling-houses 

How  vividly  is  the  remembrance  of  our  early 
home  associated  with  these  simple  flowers,  and  how 
greatly  do  they  serve  to  give  cheerfulness  and  sa- 
credness  to  the  grounds  which  they  occupy.  No 
farmer's  house  should  be  left  unadorned  with  these 
simple  and  beautiful  flowers,  which  require  no 
wealth  to  purchase  them,  aud  no  expensive  labor 
to  preserve  them  in  all  their  beauty. 

We  do  not  intend  to  undervalue  the  hundreds  of 
new  species  of  garden  flowers,  which  modern  taste 
and  enterprise  have  introduced  into  our  pleasure- 
grounds  ;  it  is  simply  our  object  to  prove  that  the 
purchase  and  cultivation  of  these  rare  exotics  are  a 
needless  expense,  and  that  a  garden  may  be  made 
delightfully  attractive  without  them.  The  common 
bulbous-rooted  flowers,  and  a  few  others,  already 
named,  are  sufficient  to  embellish  our  grounds  in 
the  early  spring.  Later  in  the  season  come  forth 
the  roses,  in  many  beautiful  varieties ;  the  lilac, 
which  must  ever  hold  a  place  in  our  affections,  and 
which  no  generation  can  ever  cease  to  admire ;  the 
honey-suckle,  the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful  of 
twining  plants ; — all  of  which  are  common,  easily 
cultivated,  and  involving  but  little  expense.  Most 
of  the  late  flowers  are  annuals,  which  require  more 
care  and  attention  than  the  perennials]  ust  enumera- 
ted. Many  of  these  are  worthy  of  every  one's  at- 
tention ;  such  as  the  greater  and  lesser  morning  glo- 
ries, the  last  of  v.'hich  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and 
delicacy  by  any  newly-discovered  flowers.  The  bal- 
sams, the  marigolds,  the  German  asters,  and  many 
others  which  are  fomiliar  to  us,  bring  up  the  rear^ 
and  serve  to  beautify  our  gardens  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer  and  early  autumn. 

Here  we  would  repeat,  that  if  we  wish  to  inspire 
our  rising  ofi'spring  with  an  enduring  love  of  the 
scenes  of  home,  (for  a  love  of  home  itself  springs 
from  moral  influences,)  and  an  attachment  to  rural 
pursuits,  our  farms  must  not  be  without  their  flow' 
er-gardens — neat,  modest  and  simple  gardens — that 
do  not  dazzle  the  eyes,  but  present  hundreds  of 
simple  and  beautiful  objects,  to  be  loved  in  youth 
and  remembered  ever  afterwards,  as  the  souvenirs 
of  tnat  happy  period  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
while  our  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  are  growing 
up  to  their  adult  years,  they  witness  at  home  noth- 
ing but  toil  and  drudgery  within  doors  and  without  ; 
no  flowers  around  the  house,  no  pictures  inside  of 
it,  no  conversation  except  of  labor  and  stock,  and 
the  prices  of  produce,  nothing  expended  for  taste 
and  ornament,  would  it  be  surprising  if  they  con- 


value  trees  on  account  of  their  beauty,  as  well  as 
for  their  utility  and  their  shade ;  and  when  they 
look  abroad  upon  the  landscape,  they  can  reflect 
with  delight  upon  its  grandeur,  and  its  lovieliness, 
as  well  as  upon  its  profitableness  for  cultivation, 
then  are  they  likely  to  gather  around  them  certain 
beautiful  objects  that  should  be  a  source  of  perpet- 
ual joy  to  their  children,  and  inspire  them  with  a 
love  for  the  scenes  of  home,  which  must  always  en- 
dure. It  is  from  the  want  of  this  attention  to  mat- 
ters of  taste  ;  this  contempt  of  ornament,  and  in- 
diff"erence  to  the  charms  of  beauty  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  that  so  many  young  men  have  grown 
up  without  local  attachment  to  the  place  of  their 
birth,  and  leave  their  homes,  and  forsake  the  farm 
to  join  in  trade  and  commerce,  which  are  thus  over- 
stocked with  laborers  and  adventurers,  while  agri- 
culture is  neglected.  If  we  would  teach  our  chil- 
dren to  "venerate  the  plow,"  we  must  render  it  sug- 
gestive to  their  minds  of  something  besides  unmiti- 
gated toil.  It  must  be  associated  with  all  the  beau- 
ties and  pleasures  of  country  life.  It  must  be  the 
remembrance  of  happiness  which  the  country  only 
can  yield,  but  which  are  too  often  absent  from  the 
farm  ;  it  must  call  to  mind  the  flowers  of  the  field 
and  the  garden  ;  it  must  be  associated  with  instruc- 
tion in  the  fields,  and  with  amusing  and  rational 
studies  on  pleasant  winter  evenings.  Then  will  the 
enticement  to  young  men,  who  are  farmers'  sons,  be 
greater  to  join  the  interesting  and  noble  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  with  their  freedom  under  the  blue 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  a  competency  of  all  the  good 
things  of  life,  in  preference  to  the  slavery  and  con- 
finement imposed  upon  them  by  the  jJursuits  of 
commerce. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  we  have  said 
nothing  of  the  style  in  which  the  garden  should  be 
laid  out,  because  we  consider  this  a  matter  of  no 
essential  importance,  provided  the  style  be  suf- 
ficiently plain  and  simple.  Our  main  object  should 
be  to  have  a  plat  of  ground,  or  several  spots,  devo- 
ted to  the  culture  of  flowers — a  bower  of  taste, 
where  the  old  can  find  recreation  after  the  release 
from  toil,  and  where  the  young  may  find  rational 
amusement  and  delight  which  will  bind  their  affec- 
tions to  nature  and  to  home.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  recommend  any  thing  like  ostentation  around 
the  simple  rustic  farm. 

"In  simple  Gardens,  Wisdom  loved  to  rove, 
And  smiled  to  give  her  precepts  from  tlie  grove. 
When  to  the  wise,  the  good,  the  brave,  the  G&ds 
Prepared  th'  eternal  gift  of  blest  abodes. 
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No  palace  was  the  prize — but  soothing  shades, 
And  flowers  that  laugh  along  the  varied  meads, 
To  more  sincere  delights  in%'ited  ease, 
And  promised  dearer  joys,  more  lasting  peace." 

De  LUle. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

INSUHAKCE  COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Brown  : — An  article  in  your  last  number, 
February  H,  on  Fire  Insurance,  together  Avith  your 
suggestions,  has  stirred  one  of  the  readers  of  the 
Fanner  not  a  little.  Your  correspondent,  P.  B.  P., 
can  give  the  name  of  (hat  company  which  refused 
payment,  on  the  ground  of  additional  risk  of  a  por- 
tico attached  to  the  house,  when  the  barn  was 
burned;  especially,  when  the  insured  took  means 
to  ascertain  of  the  company's  secretary  the  relation 
it  had  to  his  policy. 

I  am  insured  in  one  of  the  mutual  companies  in 
Mass.,  (or  have  a  policy.)  and  if  the  one  to  which  1 
belong  has  been  guilty  of  so  m.ean  a  transaction  as 
that  stated  above,  I  want  to  know  it.  Can  these 
things  be  so  ?  Job  offices  I  have  always  consid- 
ered unsafe  ;  but  mutual  companies  are  not  all  so, 
or  at  least,  I  have  not  so  considered  them.  If  the 
one  in  which  I  hold  a  policy  is  obliged  to  take  such 
a  course  to  live,  the  presumption  on  the  face  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  a  rotten  concern,  which  should  be 
known  to  be  avoided. 

I  wish  your  correspondent  would  name  to  which 
he  alluded.  At  any  rate,  the  public  is  indebted  to 
him  for  his  A^aluable  suggestions.  H.  J. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MOWING  MACHINES. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  impression  abroad 
that  mowing  machines  will  not  operate  well  on 
New  England  farms.  From  the  experience  of  one 
year's  use  of  Manning's  mowing  machine,  I  think 
that  impression  is  wrong. 

Last  hay-time,  I  commenced  on  the  Monday  af- 
ter the  4th  of  July,  with  a  raw  hand,  never  having 
used  a  mower  over  five  minutes  before.  I  went  in- 
to a  piece  of  clover  of  about  one  acre,  and  mowed 
it  in  two  hours,  and  I  mowed  it  well.  This  was  my 
first  trial.  The  clover  was  about  a  ton  to  the  acre, 
and  the  stones  but  indifferently  picked.  My  team 
consisted  of  two  old  horses,  both  of  age,  but  they 
carried  it  with  perfect  ease.  After  that,  I  proceed- 
ed to  mow  with  the  mower  all  my  upland  that  had 
been  laid  down  tolerably  smooth,  and  I  liked  it 
much.  I  could  go  into  the  field  after  the  dew  was 
off,  and  cut  from  two  to  three  acres,  as  I  chose,  be- 
fore noon.  I  did  not  make  but  one  trial  of  time 
after  the  first ;  then  I  cut  one-half  an  acre  in  forty 
minutes,  without  much  hurrying.  After  the  hay 
was  dry,  it  made  fifteen  stout  cocks,  and  a  good 
load.  Myself  an  invalid,  and  my  two  old  horses, 
could  cut  as  much  grass  as  three  hands  could  take 
care  of  through  the  day,  and  get  in.  I  remained 
in  the  field  from  two  to  five  hours,  just  as  I  thought 
we  could  take  care  of  the  gi-ass  cut. 

In  the  afternoon  I  would  hitch  one  of  my  horses 
to  my  horse-rake  on  wheels,  and  rake  at  the  rate 
of  one  to  two  acres  per  hour.  The  help  allowed 
that  I  did  more  than  half  the  work  on  the  upland. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  horse-rakes  on  wheels  are 
not  more  used ;  I  have  used  one  5  years,  and  would 
not  take  $100  for  it,  if  I  could  not  get  another. 


The  objections  urged  against  the  mowing  ma- 
chine are,  first,  the  cost.  That  is  considerable ; 
from  $90  to  $130,  according  to  size.  '^\e  next  is, 
that  it  costs  so  much  to  keep  it  in  repair.  I  broke 
out  three  teeth,  which  I  put  in  myself  with  a  screw- 
driver in  fifteen  minutes  each.  And  last,  that  my 
three  hands  had  nothing  to  do  while  I  was  mowing. 
My  help  consisted  of  two  Yankees  and  an  Irish- 
man, who  did  not  mow,  but  was  otherwise  a  good 
hand,  hired  at  five  shillings  per  day.  They  thought 
they  had  work  to  do.  First  to  milk  ;  then  to  un- 
load two  or  three  loads  of  hay;  mow  around  the 
fences  and  runs ;  open  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cocks  of  hay,  and  turn  it.  Then  there 
were  five  or  six  acres  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and  a 
garden,  neither  of  which  was  the  worse  for  an  Irish 
visit.  They  thought  they  worked,  and  I  thought 
they  worked,  and  was  satisfied  to  pay  them  for 
their  work.  I  usually  keep  two  horses,  but  in  hay- 
ing time  have  had  but  little  use  for  them  in  the 
forenoon,  until  I  had  a  mower. 

This  is  the  first  year's  experience  in  the  use  of 
the  mower.  All  who  saw  it  allowed  that  my  grass 
was  cut  extra  well,  and  without  much  fatigue  to 
myself  or  horses.  Next  haying,  I  intend  to  have  a 
mower  with  a  reaper  attached,  and  if  I  succeed  as 
well  as  last  year,  I  shall  consider  my  upland  hay- 
ing but  half  the  job  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Hollis,  jsr.  H.,  Feb.,  1857.  E.  Emerson. 


Remarks. — That  is  the  way  a  practical  man 
tells  his  story.  O,  ye  cavillers  and  doubters !  Go 
and  see  Mr.  Emerson  next  July,  and  argue  him 
out  of  all  that  nonsense,  if  you  can  ;  but  go  in  as 
obstinate  a  mood  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  get  con- 
verted yourselves. 

GOV.  BOUrWELL  ANSWERED. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  Gov.  Boutwell,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  an  agricultural  address  delivered 
by  him  last  year,  undertook  to  make  some  very 
sober  comparisons  between  the  West  and  the  East ; 
in  which  he  showed,  amongst  other  things,  by  sta- 
tistical facts,  that  after  all  which  is  said  of  the 
immense  productiveness  of  the  Great  West,  right 
here,  in  old  sterile  New  England,  in  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont,  where  the  population  per  square  mile 
is  ten  times  as  dense  as  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
there  is  more  actually  raised  annually,  per  capita, 
for  the  sujjport  of  life,  than  in  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illi- 
nois. Such  a  fact  as  this  would  hardly  escape  the 
notice  of  Western  speakers  and  writers,  and  we 
have  been  looking  for  some  candid  answer  to  Gov. 
Boutwell,  which  should  relieve  the  West  from  a 
comparison  so  unfavorable.  Hitherto  all  is  silent ; 
but  at  length  the  silence  is  broken  by  Hon.  A.  C. 
Barry,  who,  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  befors 
the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  Mil- 
waukie,  in  October  last,  notices  this  statement  of 
Gen.  Boutwell,  and  proceeds  to  reply  to  it  in  the 
best  manner  he  could.  But  hia  reply  is  exceeding 
impotent  and  futile — a  virtual  confession,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  the  fact  is  as  Gov.  B.  stated  it. — 
Drew's  Rural  Intelligencer. 


Sd'  The  Green  Mountain  Farmer  says  that  there 
are  5,159,641  pounds  of  maple  sugar  made  annual- 
ly in  Vermont,  being  2,973,293  pounds  more  than 
are  made  in  all  the  rest  of  New  England. 
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BUILDING  IN  FROSTY  WEATHER. 

The  bond  which  unites  brick  to  brick  and  stone 
to  stone,  t<y  form  a  close  and  adhesive  connection 
between  them,  is  a  cement  (mortar)  formed  of  the 
oxyd  of  calcium  (lime,)  silica  or  sand,  and  water,  i 
The  water  intimately  diffused  through  mortar  is  the] 
vehicle  which  plays  the  most  important  office — j 
chemically  sj^eaking — in  conferring  those  qualities 
upon  mortar  which  render  it  capable  of  fulfilling 
the  objects  for  which  it  is  used.  And  yet  most  build- 
ers, architects,  and  those  who  have  buildings  erect- 
ed during  the  winter  season,  appear  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  this  fact  in  chemical  science. 

The  water  in  mortar  holds  lime  in  solution,  and 
gradually  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
whereby  its  particles  acquire  powerful  and  adhesive 
properties,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  a 
stone  itself,  firmly  adhering  to  the  surface  which  it 
unites.  If  we  dissolve  some  quicklime  in  water,  in 
a  vessel,  and  allow  it  to  stand  exposed  for  some 
hours,  it  will  attract  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  a  thin,  hard  scale  like  ice  will  form  on 
its  surface ;  this  is  a  pelicle  of  marble,  it  is  composed 
of  lime,  water,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  scale  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  lime  solution  in  the  vessel, 
prevents  carbonic  acid  penetrating  under  it,  other- 
wise a  thick  solution  of  lime  would  soon  become  a 
solid  block  of  marble.  But  in  common  mortar  the 
conditions  for  the  absorbing  of  carbonic  acid  through- 
out all  its  parts  are  very  perfect,  because  the  parti 
cles  of  sand  render  it  sufficiently  porous  to  allow 
the  air,  which  contains  carbonic  acid,  to  penetrate 
to  its  inmost  parts ;  therefore  mortar  ultimately  be- 
comes a  stone.  If  we  take  quicklime  and  sand, 
mixed  together  in  proper  proportions  to  form  good 
cement,  but  use  no  water  to  make  them  into  mor- 
tar, exposure  of  them  to  the  atmosphere  for  centu 
ries  would  not  form  them  into  a  hard  stone,  be- 
cause the  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  positively 
necessary  to  promote  cohesion  among  their  parti- 
cles, is  wanting.  Water,  then,  is  the  great  vehicle 
which  chiefly  imparts  cohesive  properties  to  com 
mon  mortar. 

Hard  water,  in  freezing,  parts  with  the  mineral 
and  earthy  matters  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and 
the  ice,  when  melted  by  heat,  forms  soft  water;  the 
action  of  freezing  separates  the  pure  water  from 
the  substances  with  which  it  was  previously  inti- 
mately united.  The  very  same  effect  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  freezing  mortar  in  the  Vi'alls  of  build- 
ings ;  the  mortar  that  is  frozen  in  walls  never  af- 
terwards acquires  strong  cohesive  properties. 

It  is  customary  to  suspend  operations  on  build- 
ings of  brick  and  stone,  during  very  severe  frosts, 
when  mortar  freezes  rapidly,  but  this  is  only  be- 
cause of  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  applying  the 
mortar  before  it  freezes  ;  the  chemical  science  in- 
volved in  the  act  of  freezing  its  water  being  either 
unknown  or  ignored.  Mortar  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  freeze  in  the  walls  of  buildings  ;  to  allow 
it  to  do  so,  is  unwise  and  unscientific. — Sde7it{fic 
American. 

County  Transactions. — We  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  officers  of  most  of  the  County  Socie- 
ties of  the  State  for  a  copy  of  their  Transactions  for 
the  year  185G.  At  this  season  of  the  year  our  col 
umns  are  so  completely  occupied  by  the  favors  of 
correspondents,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  notice  the 


peculiar  merits,  or  what  may  seem  to  us  defects  of 
each ;  or  extract  from  them  as  we  should  be  glad 
to.  Every  one  of  them,  however,  we  have  exam- 
ined with  care,  and  hope  to  find  room  for  a  further 
notice. 

In  the  Transactions  of  several  of  the  Counties 
there  are  evident  improvements  in  the  matter,  and 
especially  in  the  manner  of  making  them  up.  Still, 
there  is  considerable  room  wasted  by  repetitions 
and  the  introduction  of  unimportant  articles.  "We 
have  now  before  us  the  Hampden,  Norfolk,  Plym- 
outh, and  Hampshire,  each  and  all  of  them  contain- 
ing instructive  and  pleasant  articles  for  us  all,  to 
which  we  must  refer  when  our  columns  are  relieved 
from  their  present  pressure. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

APPLE  TREES  AND  CIDER. 

"TIMES   CHANGE,  AND   MANNERS  WITH  THEM." 

In  1832,  it  was  remarked  by  a  distinguished 
gentleman,  then  President  of  one  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Societies  fostered  by  the  bounty  of  the  State — 
"It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  for  many  years  past 
there  should  have  been  so  little  competition  for 
the  premiums  offered  by  the  Society  for  cider. — 
When  it  is  considered  that  good  cider  always 
brings  a  good  price,  and  is  a  pleasant  and  health- 
ful beverage,  and  may  be  used  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  temperance,  in  the  place  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  we  are  surprised  that  its  quality  should  be 
so  little  regarded." 

What  think  you,  Mr.  Editor,  of  these  notions  of 
the  fathers  of  the  last  age  ?  Were  they  entirely 
in  the  wrong  ?  Our  best  farms  now  abound  in 
orchards  planted  for  the  purpose  of  making  cider. 
I  can  remember,  when  seven  hundred  barrels  of 
cider  were  made  at  my  fathei''s  mill,  in  one  season, 
and  no  one  dreamt  of  there  being  harm  in  the  op- 
eration. Have  we  all  at  once  become  so  much 
wiser  and  better  than  our  fathers  were  ?  Or  is 
it  true  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  "Young 
folks  think  old  folks  fools,  but  old  folks  know 
young  ones  to  be  so."  Let  us  know  your  views 
about  having  mills  for  the  making  of  good  cider. 
For  myself,  I  think  there  is  no  more  harm  in  mak" 
ing  cider  from  apples,  than  there  will  be  in  making 
sugar  from  that  outlandish  plant,  of  which,  at 
present,  we  know  little  or  nothing. 

Feb.  2, 18<57.  A  Conservative. 


Winter  Pruning. — Will  trimming  fruit  trees 
during  the  winter  time,  injure  them  in  any  way  ? 
I  have  a  large  orchard  which  I  want  to  trim  thi; 
winter.  Would  the  place  where  the  limb  was 
sawed  off  dry  up  and  rot,  or  heal  over  in  the  spring  ? 
Which  is  the  best  time  to  trim  ? — E.  Dennison, 
Forestville,  JV.  Y. 

Trimming  orchards  in  winter  has  been  long 
practised  by  some  good  orchardists  with  success. 
The  sap  not  moving  at  this  time,  the  wood  when 
cut  becomes  dry  at  the  surface  in  a  short  time, 
ready  to  receive  a  coat  of  protecting  cement.  This 
coat  may  be  applied  soon  after  cutting,  or  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  A  hot  mixture  of  tar  and  brick- 
dust,  or  tar  and  pounded  dry  clay,  answers  a  good 
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purpose ;  but  a  thick  solution  of  sheilac  in  alcol'.ol 
is  more  neatly  applied  and  is  generally  preferred, 
although  more  expensive.  Some  good  orchardists 
prefer  midsummer  to  winter,  and  it  is  probably  the 
best  time,  all  things  considered.— Counfn/  Gentle- 
man. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

IMPOUTANT    TO    PEOl'LE    ■WHOSE    PROPERTY  IS    IN- 
SURED   AGAINST    FIRE. 

People  who  get  their  buildings  insured  do  it  in 
good  faith  that  if  they  are  burned  they  will  be  paid 
the  amount  insured.  Those  whose  property  is  in- 
sured are  not  generally  aware  of  the  network  of  by- 
laws in  which  they  are  entangled,  but,  when  build- 
ings are  burned,  how  often  is  this  fact  brought  to 
light.  Let  a  person  examine  the  records  of  a  mu- 
tual fire  insurance  company,  and  he  will  be  aston- 
ished to  find  how  large  the  proportion  of  the  claims 
presented  for  loss  by  fire  is,  which  the  directors 
have  voted  not  to  pay.  Now  why  is  this  so  ?  Be- 
cause their  bylaws  are  so  framed  that  many  do  not 
understand  them ;  and  by  some  inaccuracy  in  the 
application,  or  some  neglect,  or  change  of  circum- 
stances, a  policy  is  rendered  void- 
It  is  the  custom  of  insurance  companies  to  send 
out  their  agents  (who  are  oftentimes  directors  of 
the  company)  to  get  applications  for  insurance. 
They  will  present  the  affairs  of  the  company  in 
their  most  favorable  light,  and,  when  they  shall 
have  prevailed  on  a  person  to  get  his  buildings  in- 
sured, will  write  the  application  for  the  usual  fee 
In  this  case  the  applicant  supposes  the  business  is 
done  correctly ;  that  at  any  rate  a  policy  issued  on 
an  application  made  out  by  the  company's  agent 
must  be  valid.  His  policy  is  issued,  his  premium 
note  is  given  and  the  per  cent,  required  upon  it  is 
paid,  and  the  assured  rests  confident  that  in  case 
his  buildings  Ure  burned  his  insurance  will  be  paid 
Now  it  happens  that  his  buildings  are  burned,  and 
when  his  claim  is  presented  for  his  loss,  the  officers 
of  the  company  are  not  slow  in  ascertaining  that 
his  application  is  defective.  This  he  is  told,  and 
that  his  policy  was  void  from  the  beginning,  there- 
fore he  has  no  claim  upon  the  company.  In  vain 
he  argues  that  if  there  is  any  fault  in  the  applica- 
tion it  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  company's  offi- 
cers and  not  his  own ;  for  he  is  told  that  they  are 
not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  officers.  Not 
!?atisfied  with  such  logic,  he  prosecutes  the  compa- 
ny, and  at  length  has  to  sustain  the  loss,  not  only 
of  his  buildings  and  the  amount  paid  for  insurance, 
but  he  has  to  pay  the  heavy  expenses  of  a  lawsuit. 
In  another  case,  a  person  whose  buildings  are  in- 
sured, builds  upon  his  house  a  small  porch  some 
four  feet  wide.  He  takes  his  policy  to  the  office 
to  see  if  any  alteration  in  it  is  necessary.  The  sec- 
retary remarks  to  him,  the  risk  is  not  increased  by 
this  addition,  is  it  ?  The  assured  replies,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is.  "Well,  then,  says  the  Secretary, 
there  is  no  need  of  any  alteration,  your  policy  will 
still  be  good.  Well  satisfied  that  all  is  right,  he 
returns  home.  Before  his  policy  expires,  his  barn 
is  burned  ;  his  claim  is  presented,  and  the  direc- 
tors vote  not  to  pay  it;  he  inquires  for  the  reason 
of  so  unexpected  a  refusal  to  pay  his  insurance. 
He  is  told  that  the  risk  upon  his  buildings  was  in- 
creased by  the  addition  which  he  had  built  upon 
his  house.     But,  says  the  assured,  your  Secretary 


told  me  that  my  policy  would  still  be  good,  not- 
withstanding that.  We  are  not  responsible  for 
what  he  told  you,  is  the  reply.  No,  no,  says  the 
Secretary,  I  told  you  that  if  the  risk  were  not  in- 
creased your  policy  would  still  be  good.  The  con- 
versation that  ensued  need  not  be  related  here. 
Enough  to  say,  the  company  were  prosecuted,  and 
the  assured  lost  his  case,  notwithstanding  it  was 
his  I  am  that  was  burned,  and  not  his  house. 

Again,  a  man  has  his  builduigs  insured,  and  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  policy  he  dies,  and  his 
property  descends  to  his  heirs.  They  read  the 
policy,  and  find  it  insures  the  buildings  to  their 
father  and  his  heirs,  and  they  conclude  that  the 
policy  is  good  to  them.  The  buildings  are  burned 
and  when  their  claim  is  presented  they  are  told 
that  the  policy  became  void  at  the  decease  of  their 
father.  But,  say  they,  this  policy  insures  the  build- 
ings to  our  father  and  his  heirs.  Yes,  says  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  company,  but  that  means  that  if 
the  buildings  had  been  burned  in  the  lifetime  of 
your  father,  and  he  had  not  been  paid  the  insur- 
ance, his  heirs  could  have  collected  it. 

In  another  case  a  man  dies  leaving  his  dwelling- 
house  to  his  widow  during  her  lifetime.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  policy  of  insurance  upon  the  house 
at  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  widow  is  pre- 
vailed upon  to  have  it  insured  again  for  the  same 
amount  as  before.  Now  the  application  did  not 
set  forth  her  interest  in  the  house,  and  it  is  insured 
for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  her  life 
estate  in,  and  her  policy  is  void  so  that  she  cannot 
recover  her  insurance,  notwithstanding  she  may 
have  paid  as  assessment  to  the  full  amount  of  her 
premium  note. 

We  might  go  on  and  enumerate  cases  almost 
without  number  in  which  policies  for  insurance 
have  been  void  from  the  beginning,  or  have  become 
so  from  some  neglect  or  change  of  circumstances, 
and  it  might  not  in  any  case  have  entered  into  the 
mind  of  the  assured  that  his  policy  was  not  good. 

Now  there  must  be  a  great  fault  exsiting 
somewhere,  or  these  things  would  not  be  so.  On 
whom  then  shall  the  blame  come  ?  Certainly  not  on 
our  courts  of  justice,  for  they  are  composed  of  men 
of  integrity  and  profound  legal  knowledge.  They 
are  not  legislators,  but  the  judges  of  the  law.  It 
is  their  province  to  expound  the  law  according  to 
its  literal  meaning,  although  a  great  moral  wrong 
may  be  done  by  such  an  exposition  of  it.  Some 
one  may  say,  will  not  a  jury  of  twelve  disinterested 
persons  be  likely  to  decide  a  case  justly  ?  There 
are  many  cases  that  never  come  to  a  jury,  but  are 
decided  on  certain  points  of  law,  and  when  a  jury 
give  a  verdict  in  a  case,  the  jurors  are  under  a  sol- 
emn oath  to  give  it  according  to  law  and  evidence, 
and  as  the  law  is  explained  to  them  by  the  court. 
There  is  no  getting  round  the  law  to  get  at  jus- 
tice, but  he  that  has  got  into  the  law  must  abide 
the  law.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  persons  give  up 
their  just  rights  rather  than  engage  in  Htigation. 
Perhaps  some  may  say,  the  fault  is  owing  to  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  those  who  get  their 
property  insured.  We  admit  that  they  may  not 
look  so  closely  into  the  laws  relating  to  insurance 
as  they  ought  to  do,  but  they  are  generally  the 
honest,  confiding  part  of  the  community,  who  deal 
with  others  in  good  faith,  and  they  are  little  aware 
that  they  have  bound  themselves  by  laws  which 
are  like  so  many  traps  set  in  their  paths.  Cases 
have  occurred,  which,  in  certain  places,  have  aroused 
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people  to  realize  these  facts,  and  I  believe  a  strong 
feeling  of  disapprobation  prevails  against  the  man- 
agement of  the  officers  of  some  insurance  compa- 
nies, at  least,  and  I  think,  not  without  reason. 

Reader,  have  you  paid  your  money  to  have  your 
buildings  insured  against  fire  ?  If  so,  look  to  eve- 
ry thing  that  can  affect  your  policy,  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  one  in  four  that  is  good  against  a  mu- 
tual fire  insurance  company,  and  you  nor  I  may 
not  be  among  the  lucky  ones.  P.  B.  P. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  GARDEN 
FRUITS. 

AVe  have  given  several  times  discussions  by  the 
Farmers'  Club  at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  they  have 
been  of  a  nature  to  attract  sufficient  attention  to  be 
copied  by  other  journals.  At  a  recent  meeting,  the 
subject  under  consideration  was  the  cultivation  of 
Garden  Fruits.  Among  the  speakers  was  John 
B.  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  well  known  to  the  far- 
mers of  Middlesex  county,  and  to  the  horticultu- 
rists of  the  State.  We  have  a  sketch  of  his  remarks, 
and  yield  our  own  space  in  order  to  give  them  sea- 
sonable room.     He  spoke  first  of 

The  Curramt. — It  is  a  hardy  shrub  and  of  easj-^ 
cultivation  ;  for  sauce,  and  cooking  in  various  forms, 
it  can  be  produced  at  less  expense  than  almost  any 
of  the  garden  fruits ;  still,  from  want  of  proper  cul 
tivation,  you  will  find  ten  bushels  of  poor  to  one  of 
well  grown  fruit.  In  their  cultivation,  I  have  tried 
various  methods  of  pruning ;  the  tree  shape  I  was 
much  pleased  with  for  three  or  four  years,  then  I 
began  to  have  trouble  with  the  worms  in  the  stalk, 
which  has  obliged  me  to  give  up  that  manner  of 
pruning.  I  now  raise  my  plants  from  the  cuttings 
allowing  them  to  branch  from  the  ground,  and  oc- 
casionally thinning  out  the  old  wood.  I  plant  a  few 
bushes  in  a  warm  and  dry  location  for  early  use, 
but  for  the  main  crop,  select  a  strong,  moist  and 
rich  soil,  then  with  good  cultivation  and  proper 
^  thinning  of  the  wood,  it  will  be  almost  a  certain 
crop. 

The  Gooseberry. — 1  have  had  much  less  expe- 
*  rience  with  the  gooseberry,  have  cultivated  hardly 
any  but  the  foreign  varieties,  and  losing  most  of 
the  crop  by  mildew ;  some  of  the  American  varie- 
ties have  succeeded  better;  they  require  cultivation 
similar  to  the  currant. 

The  Raspberry  AND  High-bush  Blackberry, 
I  have  cultivated  with  indifferent  success.  Some  of 
the  varieties  of  each  are  splendid  in  size  and  quality. 

The  Grape. — That  the  grape  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  all  our  fruits  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
t>hat  for  out-door  cultivation,  the  variety  called  the 
Concord,  for  its  earliness,  hardiness,  quality,  produc- 
tiveness, and  general  vigor  of  growth,  is  unsurpass- 
ed by  any  variety  now  in  cultivation  which  we  have 
proved. 

The  Strawberry,  so  high  fiavored,  fragrant 
and  beautiful  in  appearance,  with  its  productiveness 


and  ready  sale  in  the  market,  if  rightly  managed,  is 
so  easy  of  cultivation,  that  no  farmer  should  neglect 
to  raise  enough  for  the  consumption  of  his  family, 
I  know  that  some  farmers  say  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  grow  or  eat  strawberries  or  any  of  the  small 
fruits,  but  that  we  must  give  all  our  time  to  the  po- 
tatoes and  corn,  and  that  hog  and  hominy,  with  oc- 
casionally a  few  whortleberries  when  they  do  not 
sell  for  more  than  three  cents  a  quart  in  the  mar- 
ket, is  all  that  farmers  can  afford  to  eat.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  if  any  portion  of  the  community  are  enti- 
tled to  eat  fruits,  it  is  those  that  grow  them,  and 
also  that  it  is  a  duty  that  every  cultivator  owes  to 
his  family  to  produce  at  least  enough  for  their  con- 
sumption. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  cultivation.  I  have 
tried  various  modes,  single  rows,  beds  and  hills,  but 
were  I  now  intending  to  grow  them  to  any  extent 
I  should  adopt  the  following  method :  in  April  or 
May,  having  the  land  plowed  and  harrowed  fine, 
work  in  manure  enough  to  last  two  years  and  proceed 
to  plant  in  rows  three  feet  apart  5  then  sow  between 
each  row  a  row  of  turnip-beets  or  some  other  veg- 
etables that  the  crop  could  be  gathered  in  August ; 
keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  allowing  the 
plants  to  spread  as  much  as  they  please. 

The  next  spring,  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry 
enough  to  work,  spade  over  the  ground  one  foot 
wide  where  the  rows  of  beets  stood,  which  will 
leave  the  beds  of  strawberries  two  feet  wide,  the 
space  of  one  foot  which  was  dug  over  making  the 
path ;  then  thin  the  plants  where  too  thick.  About 
the  first  week  in  June,  mulch  the  paths  with  fresh 
cut  grass,  when  everything  is  done  but  gathering 
and  marketing  the  crop.  After  they  are  all  gath- 
ered, which  will  be  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  July, 
put  on  a  dressing  of  manure,  and  plow  with  a  sod 
plow;  turn  over  smoothly,  sow  with  rutabaga,  or 
corn,  or  oats  for  fodder.  My  reasons  for  this  course 
are  the  following :  the  first  year  the  crop  of  vege- 
tables between  the  rows  will  pay  the  expenses,  and 
the  strawberries  are  easily  managed  and  very  cer- 
tain to  leave  the  ground  well  stocked  with  plants ; 
the  second  year  you  will  get  a  full  crop  without 
much  labor  and  little  annoyance  from  weeds ;  if  you 
undertake  to  weed  out  and  continue  the  bed  anoth- 
er year,  you  will  have  an  almost  endless  job  of 
weeding  in  a  very  busy  time  of  the  year,  and  if  you 
should  go  to  the  trouble,  your  crop  will  be  much 
smaller  than  the  first  year.  By  following  this  plan 
I  think  they  can  be  produced  much  cheaper  than 
otherwise. 

Now  suppose  a  person  devotes  four  square  rods 
to  strawberries  for  his  family, — from  that  with  good 
cultivation  he  will  get  100  quarts,  which  is  much 
less  than  I  have  seen  grown  on  the  same  quantity 
of  land;  how  can  he  supply  his  family  with  anything 
better  or  cheaper  ? 

If  you  want  the  profit,  compare  the  result  with 
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potatoes  on  the  same  quantity  of  land  ;  if  my  theo- 
ry is  right,  the  first  year  paying  all  expenses,  the 
second  year,  up  to  harvesting,  the  cost  will  be  about 
the  same  for  each  crop ;  the  worth  of  the  potatoes 
from  the  four  rods,  say  two  barrels  at  $5,00,  cost  of 
harvesting  and  marketing  to  Boston  $1,25,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $3,75  for  the  crop  of  potatoes ;  then 
the  crop  of  strawberries,  100  boxes  at  25  cents, 
$25,00,  picking  and  marketing,  7  cents  a  box, 
$7,00  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $18,00  in  favor  of  the 
strawberries,  or  $14,75  more  profit  than  the  pota- 
toes. I  shall  not  say  anything  of  the  peach,  pear, 
plum  and  quince,  regarding  them  rather  as  of  the 
orchard  than  the  garden,  and  will  close  by  saying 
that  if  here,  in  Concord,  we  should  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  the  small  fruits,  it  would 
be  not  only  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  of  profit.  The 
saving  that  we  should  make  on  the  freight  of  the 
small  fruits  compared  with  the  heavy  vegetables 
would  be  no  small  item. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  GOVERNOR'S  AGRICULTURAL 
KOTIONS. 

With  great  propriety  his  Excellency  queries 
whether  or  not  the  time  has  not  arrived,  when  a 
limit  should  be  placed  to  the  incorporations  of  new 
agricultural  societies,  with  the  aid  of  the  bounty  of 
the  State. 

While  these  societies  embraced  entire  counties, 
we  saw  no  objection  to  their  organization,  but  when 
they  come  to  be  four  in  a  single  county,  Worcester 
and  Middlesex,  [three  in  Middlesex. — Ed.]  for  in- 
stance— giving  four  times  as  much  money  to  each 
of  these  counties  as  was  given  to  other  counties  of 
equal  population  and  business — it  was  apparent 
that  here  was  an  inequality  that  might  awaken 
jealousy  and  dissatisfaction.  For  ourselves  we  should 
be  satisfied  if  this  State  bounty  was  entirely  discon- 
tinued. We  think  the  societies  can  get  along  quite 
well  without  it,  much  better  than  a  straitened  State 
treasury  can  in  paying  it.  We  think  the  farmers 
are  so  alive  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  best 
interests,  that  they  will  sustain  societies  when  and 
whereever  they  ought  to  be  sustained. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  again  and  again,  that 
one  thousand  dollais  annually  can  easily  be  raised 
by  the  receipt  of  a  small  admission  fee,  from  those 
inclined  to  visit  fairs.  A  judicious  distribution  of 
this  sum  in  rewards  of  merits  is  all  that  is  needed. 
We  do  not  hold  to  the  giving  of  $1000  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  single  animal,  be  they  never  so  good. 
Such  donations  have  a  bad  tendency — they  en- 
courage gambling,  and  dissipation,  and  many  con- 
sequent evils.  We  have  seen  more  than  enough  of 
these  things ;  and  hope  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
they  will  be  countenanced  by  distinguished  and 
discreet  gentlemen.  Senex. 

Jan.  17,  1857. 


PLO^VING  WITH  Cows.— A  farmer  in  California 
states  that  he  has  plowed  seventy-five  acres  this 
year  with  a  yoke  of  cows.  He  says  they  are  faster 
walkers  than  oxen — that  they  give  milk,  and  save 
the  expense  of  keeping  another  team. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  GST  THE  K.  E.  FARMER. 

To  Mister  Brown,  the  Printer:  —  Sir — I 
don't  write  many  letters  to  folks,  because  I  never  had 
much  schooling,  and  if  I  want  anything  in  particular, 
1  always  talk  it  right  ofi"  the  best  way  I  can  ;  but  as 
I  never  get  down  to  Boston,  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
I  come  to  take  your  books.  You  see,  I'd  heard 
our  folks  a  great  many  times  talking  about  book- 
farming,  and  tell  what  they  had  heard  say  or  read 
of  the  new  notions  in  agricultural  books  and  pa- 
pers ;  sometimes  it  was  about  guano,  and  what  tre- 
raendus  great  crops  it  would  fetch ;  and  then,  agin, 
it  was  all  about  2)hosphates,  or  super-phosphates, 
or  muriates,  or  something  else  that  would  make 
rich  farmers ;  and  it  kind  of  stuck  in  my  crop  that 
I  must  stand  by  like  a  fifth  carf,  and  not  say  a 
word,  just  because  I  hadn't  read  anything  about  it. 
I  used,  sometimes,  as  we  sat  chatting  together,  in 
the  long  winter  evenings,  tell  my  woman  about 
what  I'd  heard  say,  and  finally,  says  she  to  me — 

"Dave,  why  don't  you  'scribe  and  take  them 
books  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  says  I,  "only  because  I 
can't  afford  it ;  they  cost  a  dollar  a  year,  you  know, 
and  we  have  always  been  upon  the  principle  that 
*a  penny  saved  is  tuppence  earned ;'  and  in  these 
hard  times  I  can't  afi'ord  to  spend  a  dollar  a  year 
for  farming  books." 

"Well,  Dave,"  says  she, "'many  mickles  make  a 
muckle.'  Now,  let  your  wife  contrive,  for  as  the 
old  saying  is,  'where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.' 
You  know,  Dave,  everything  is  high ;  our  store 
goods  are  so  dear,  I  haven't  bought  a  new  gown 
this  winter;  when  we  were  first  married,  we  used 
to  sell  our  butter  at  ninepence  a  pound ;  and  the 
best  pieces  of  clear  side  pork  out  of  our  barrell  to 
our  hired  help  for  ten  cents  a  pound ;  our  best  fat- 
ted Thanksgiving  chickens  didn't  bring  us  but  six 
cents,  and  them  real  fat  goslins,  you  sold  them  al- 
ready dressed,  for  five  cents  a  pound;  and  our 
hens'  eggs,  all  we  could  get  was  six  cents  a  dozen, 
and  store  pay,  at  that ;  and  you  know,  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  after  working  hard  all  summer,  your  pota- 
toes wouldn't  bring  but  a  shilling  a  bushel."  And 
so  she  kept  on  telling  about  what  had  been,  till  I 
got  tired  of  it. 

Says  I,  "wife,  I  thought  you  was  going  to  show 
your  contrivance  ;  this  don't  look  much  like  it." 

"Well,  well,"  says  she,  "  'hold  on  to  the  hair, 
and  run  with  the  dog.'  Now,  Dave,  if  you  railly 
want  them  books,  I'd  have  'em  anyhow ;  and  as  to 
the  pay,  I'll  tell  you  how  'a  penny  saved  is  tuppence 
earned.'  Now,  if  you  will  only  raise  two  bushels 
more  of  potatoes,  this  year,  there  is  one  dollar ; 
one  more  bushel  corn,  there  is  another  dollar ;  take 
a  little  more  pains  with  your  land,  and  get  one  more 
bushel  of  rye  to  the  acre,  and  there's  another  dol- 
lar ;  four  bushels  more  of  turnips  will  pay  for  the 
books.  So  much  for  your  side.  Now,  then,  I  can 
just  as  well  raise  three  more  chickens,  and  after  be- 
ing M'ell  fattened,  I  know  Mr.  Brown  v^ould  give  you 
the  books  for  the  chickens,  if  he  has  a  family  ;  and 
then  he  must  have  eggs  for  his  children,  and  at  the 
price,  three  dozen  will  about  pay  for  it.  And  you 
know,  our  butter  brings  thirty  cents  a  pound,  now  ; 
you  used  to  sell  eight  pounds  to  our  neighbors  for 
a  dollar  ;  there  is  a  saving  of  four  and  three-fourths 
pounds,  which  is  worth  a  dollar  and  forty-two  cents, 
clear  gain  ;  so  you  see,  your  wife's  contrivance  is 
worth  something,  after  all." 
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"Well,"  says  I,  "you  are  good  for  addition  and 
multiplication  ;  enough  said.  I'll  go  it,  by  ginger, 
for  once.  So  I  sent  down  a  dollar  by  Squire  Good- 
man, the  representative  from  ower  town,  to  have 
you  send  the  Farmer  books;  this,  you  know,  was 
last  winter,  and  'twan't  long  after  this  I  got  the 
first  book  for  January.  I  sett  right  down  and  be- 
gan to  read  ;  it  was  after  supper,  you  know,  and 
I  read  till  wife  says, 

"Come,  Dave,  it's  time  to  go  to  bed." 

"Well,"  says  I,  "I  always  mean  to  do  as  my 
woman  says,  but  I  want  to  finish  this  story  first ; 
80  to  keep  her  good-natured,  I  began  to  read 
'lowd.  After  reading  the  story  through,  'there, 
Dave,' says  she, 'that  book  alone  is  worth  more  than 
the  dollar.'  So  I've  got  eleven  more  books  coming 
for  nothing." 

Now,  Mr.  Brown,  let  me  tell  you,  my  wife's  con- 
trivance has  helped  me  a  great  many  times,  since 
we  paired ;  and,  I  am  satisfied  that  in  taking  her 
advice  in  this  matter,  I  have  saved  enough  to  pay 
for  the  books  twice  over,  and  have  learned  enough 
from  your  books  to  furnish  me  the  means  to  give 
her  a  new  silk  gown,  besides  sending  you  the  dol 
lar  for  another  year's  books.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
the  neighbors  all  want  to  borrow  them  as  soon  as 
they  come  ;  now,  if  you  print  this,  don't  call  any 
names — if  you  should,  they  wont  com3  to  our  house 
again  ;  but  what  I  want,  is  this ;  to  tell  them  how 
they  can  have  the  books  and  jxiy  for  them  too, 
and  show  them  the  true  way  is,  to  make  the  farm 
pay  for  its  own  improvements.  My  woman  says, 
"she  shan't  do  without  it,  if  she  haves  to  take  in 
washing  to  pay  for  it."  So  you  must  keep  on 
sending  it,  till  I  tell  you  to  stop.  Till  then  ever 
yours,  &c.  'S^ 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PUMPKINS. 

A  PRODUCTIVE  VINE. 

I  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  the  JV.  E.  Farmer 
that  mention  is  made  of  a  very  long  pumpkin  vine, 
that  produced  ten  pumpkins,  weighing  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds.  I,  last  summer,  treated  a 
vine  to  experimental  culture,  which  produced  twen- 
ty-two full  sized  pumpkins. 

I  neglected  to  weigh  them  at  the  time  of  gather- 
ing ;  but  from  one  of  them  of  average  size,  that 
I  have  just  now  weighed,  I  judge  the  weight  of 
the  whole  twenty-two  to  have  been  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  vine,  the  experiment 
was  mostly  made  in  pruning  it.  The  soil,  which 
was  a  light  grey  sandy  one,  mixed  with  vegetable 
matter,  had  no  previous  extra  preparation.  At  the 
time  of  plowing,  it  was  treated  to  a  light  dressing 
of  poudrette,  and  plowed  under  ;  and  another  light 
dressing  of  the  same  was  worked  into  the  soil  after 
it  was  plowed,  and  before  planting  the  seed.  The 
vine  at  first  was  allowed  to  run  several  feet,  which 
it  did  without  putting  out  but  one  pumpkin,  al- 
though it  bloomed  beautifullj^  The  end  of  the  vine 
was  then  pinched  off" ;  by  so  doing,  lateral  branches 
were  forced  out  from  the  main  vine.  These  branches 
were  kept  clean,  or  nearly  so,  of  side  shoots  and 
allowed  to  run  from  six  to  ten  feet  each,  in  doing 
which,  each  branch  put  out  two  or  three  pumpkins, 
when  the  ends  of  the  branches  were  pinched  off"  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  vine  had  been.  This  pro- 
cess was  continued,  until  it  was  no  longer  thought 
necessary  to  force  the  vine  to  cut   out   any  more 


fruit,  as  it  would  probably  not  have  time  to  ripen 
before  the  coming  of  frost. 

This  is  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  pumpkins 
that  I  have  ever  known  or  heard  of  having  been 
raised,  from  a  single  seed ;  and  had  they  been  of  a 
large  variety  or  kind,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
would  have  exceeded  in  weight  the  produce  of  any 
one  squash  or  pumpkin  vine  in  the  United  States. — 
Travdkr. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MILK  PRODUCE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  lately  learned  from  Mr.  N.  P. 
C.  Patterson,  an  intelligent  and  efficient  laboring 
man,  as  any  in  this  place,  that  when  he  had  charge 
of  the  Burley  farm,  in  Beverly,  where  were  kept 
40  or  more  cows,  for  their  milk  to  be  marketed, 
an  exact  account  of  which  he  kept  and  showed  me, 
that  the  most  he  ever  obtained  from  the  cows  was 
one  gallon  a  day  each  through  the  year,  which 
would  equal  about  5  quarts  of  the  present  straight- 
ened legal  measure.  I  have  also  heard  the  late  J. 
Nichols,  of  Salem,  who  kept  about  40  cows  on  his 
farm,  say  that  he  never  could  obtain  a  herd  of 
cows  that  would  average  more  that  li  gallons  from 
each  cow  per  day  through  the  year.  So  that  Jive 
quarts  a  day  may  be  set  down  as  a"  full  compli- 
ment from  each  cow,  through  the  year.  This,  at  5 
cents  per  quart,  a  fair  estimate  of  prices,  would  be 
about  $90  per  year.  Probably  there  are  more 
herds  that  yield  less,  than  more  than  this  amount, 
though  the  same  gentleman  informed  me,  that  he 
has  now  in  his  stable  a  cow  that  calved  20  months 
since,  and  gives  10  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  From 
this  cow  he  has  taken  milk  that  has  sold  for  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  in  a  single  year.  At  the 
same  time  he  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  milk 
to  be  expected  from  a  cow,  depended  more  upon 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  feed  they  consumed,  than 
any  other  consideration.  P. 

January  24,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HEDGES. 

A.  R.  Ober  inquires  where  he  can  procure  cut- 
tings or  plants  of  the  Privet.  Mr.  Ober,  like  one- 
half  of  "the  rest  of  mankind,"  omits  half  his  post- 
office  address,  or  I  would  answer  his  letter  pri- 
vately. Mr.  William  Hall,  of  Bradford,  Mass., 
will  furnish  the  Privet  plants  very  cheap,  a  dollar 
or  two  per  hundred.  Mr.  Ober  inquires  as  to  the 
soil  and  cultivation. 

Line  out  your  ground,  and  spade  out  a  trench 
three  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  fill  it 
up  with  a  rich  soil.  Set  the  plants  one  foot  apart 
in  a  single  row,  cut  them  down  to  within  two  inch- 
es of  the  ground,  repeat  the  cutting  every  spring, 
so  that  they  will  gain  about  eight  inches  a  year  in 
height,  and  you  may  have  a  regular,  uniform,  beau- 
tiful hedge,  that  may  be  cut  as  square  as  a  birch, 
or  in  any  other  shape  you  prefer.  And  be  sure  to 
give  your  address,  State  and  all. 


Exeter,  JV.  H.,  Feb.  5,  1857. 


H.  F.  French. 
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GIFFORD  MORGABT  HOESE,  JE. 


There  are  few  subjects  relating  in  any  way  to 
the  farm  that  are  more  attractive  at  present  than 
those  relating  to  the  Horse.  The  recent  exhibi- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  country  where  horses 
of  blood  and  grades  have  been  exhibited,  tested 
and  commented  upon,  has  turned  the  public  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  not  that  of  the  rural  population 
alone. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this,  and  only  hope  that  the 
zeal  of  our  friends  will  be  tempered  with  that  pru- 
dence which  they  would  recommend  in  regard  to 
any  other  subject,  where  there  is  danger  that  a 
thing  good  in  itself  may  be  appropriated  to  im- 
proper uses. 

Mr.  LiNSLET,  in  his  excellent  work  recently 
published,  on  the  Morgan  Horse,  says  the  most 
casual  observer  of  a  good  Morgan  horse  is  con- 
scious that  he  sees  a  peculiar  animal.  His  short, 
light,  rapid  steps,  point  to  the  great  muscles  which 
give  him  motion.  His  prominent,  clear,  eager 
eyes,  set  wide  apart,  testify  to  his  courage  and  do- 
cility— while  his  clean,  light  head,  carried  high, 
with  short,  pointed,  sensitive  ears,  gives  grace  and 
elegance  to  every  motion. 

It  is  high  time  our  horses  were  improved,  for  it 
costs  no  more — perhaps  not  always  so  much — to 


keep  a  good  animal  as  a  poor  one.  Quite  one-half 
of  all  our  horses  are  miserable,  mis-shaped,  stumb- 
ling hacks,  who  would  be  very  unwilHng  to  travel 
more  than  four  miles  an  hour  on  a  good  road,  but 
are  always  ready  "to  shy,"  run,  or  kick,  when  you 
have  no  occasion  for  it.  They  have  bad  blood  and 
bad  training.  Some  care  and  expense  will  correct 
both,  and  ornament  our  streets  and  farms  with 
races  that  will  be  a  credit  to  both. 

The  cut  of  GifiFord  Morgan,  Jr.,  we  borrow  from 
Linsley's  work.  The  horse  is  owned  at  present  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 


Carrots. — We  have  seen  rich  land  which  was 
deeply  subsoiled  for  carrots,  and  the  crop  treated 
in  the  best  manner,  that  produced,  in  our  mind,  a 
very  unprofitable  crop.  The  carrots  were  from  14 
to  22  inches  in  length,  but  very  thin  and  weighed 
very  lightly.  We  also  saw  the  same  season,  a  crop, 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  planted  was  not  subsoil- 
ed, and  plowed  only  the  usual  depth  for  a  root 
crop,  which  yielded  a  much  greater  amount  in 
weight,  though  the  carrots  were  scarcely  more  than 
half  as  long.  The  roots  penetrated  to  the  hard 
ground,  then  spread,  and  the  carrot  thickened. 
The  labor  of  digging  also  was  not  more  than  half 
as  much  as  the  subsoiled  crop. —  Germantown  Tel- 
egraph. 
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For  the  A'etc  England  Farmer. 

FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Much  has  been  written  and  said , 
of  late  years  regarding  the  chemical  properties; 
and  component  parts  of  certain  newly  discovered 
fertilizers  of  the  soil,  such  as  guano,  ground  bones,  ^ 
superphosphate  of  lime,  poudrette,  muriate  of  lime, 
and  many  others;  but  instead  of  such  articles  re-, 
quiring  to  be  puffed  off,  year  after  year,  by  such : 
able  pens  as  they  generally  command  in  the  agri- 
cultural newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  day,' 
they  ought  to  speak  for  themselves  in  language  thatj 
the  practical  farmer  cannot  misunderstand,  by  the 
effects  produced  on  the  various  crops  to  which  they 
are  applied.  It  matters  but  little  to  the  practical 
farmer,  whether  his  manure  is  composed  of  the 
nicely  calculated  chemical  ingredients  so  much  in 
fashion  amongst  a  certain  class  of  amateur  farmers, 
and  special  manure  manufacturers,  of  the  present 
day,  or  not,  provided  they  produce  no  marked  effect 
upon  his  crops.  It  is  produce  the  farmer  has  to 
look  for,  at  the  least  possible  cost  for  manure  and 
labor,  and  not  a  long  string  of  chemical  terms,  and 
names  which  he  neither  understands,  nor  cares  any- 
thing about.  Permit  me,  therefore,  through  the 
medium  of  your  interesting  paper,  to  state  some 
plain  practical  facts  (for  the  benefit  of  others)  re- 
garding the  result  of  experiments  tried  with  some 
of  these  concentrated  manures,  on  the  extensive 
and  valuable  farm  of  Franklin  Haven,  Esq.,  of  this 
place,  last  season. 

The  soil  and  situation  of  this  farm  render  it 
comparatively  easy  of  cultivation,  and  therefore 
adapt  it  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the  development 
of  such  experiments  as  the  following : 

In  the  beginning  of  Sept.,  1855,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  by  the  proprietor  to  have  about  ten  acres 
of  the  extensive  lawn  which  surrounds  the  Mansion 
House  broken  up,  in  order  to  leave  the  ground 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  enriched  by  a  course  of 
green  cropping  preparatory  to  seeding  down  to  per- 
manent English  lawn  grass,  it  being  pretty  much 
exhausted  by  repeated  cutting  for  over  ten  years, 
and  run  to  witch  grass  and  other  noxious  weeds. 
In  the  course  of  that  month  the  whole  was  turned 
over  by  the  Michigan  double  plow  drawn  by  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  immediately  harrowed  so  as  to 
fill  up  all  crevices.  Next  spring  it  was  cross  plow- 
ed with  the  common  plow  and  one  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  thoroughly  harrowed ;  but  in  many  parts  it 
was  so  completely  matted  and  bound  together  with 
witch  grass  as  to  resist  every  effort  to  bring  it  to 
a  proper  tilth  for  small  seeds.  Consequently  a 
portion  of  the  worst  of  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
production  of  potatoes,  manured  and  divided  into 
lots  in  the  following  manner  : 

Lot  first,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  received  about 
eight  cords  of  compost,  one- third  barn  manure,  and 
two-thirds  seaweed  and  meadow  mud,  put  in  the 
hills  in  the  common  way,  and  planted  with  Chenan- 
goes  and  Davis  Seedling  about  the  1st  of  May. 
This  lot  suffered  much  from  early  drought,  and 
turned  out  but  a  ])oor  crop,  seventy-five  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  considerably  diseased. 

Lot  second  was  manui-ed  from  the  same  pile 
with  the  same  quantity  per  acre,  but  instead  of  re- 
ceiving it  in  the  hill,  was  plowed  down  broadcast ; 
the  ground  harrowed  and  marked  out  into  hills  the 
same  as  the  former;  but  before  inserting  the  seed, 
jeach  hill  received  a  handful  of  guano,  say  at  the 


rate  of  from  400  to  500  lbs.  per  acre.  The  potato 
vines  on  this  lot  retained  their  thrifty  green  appear- 
ance for  six  weeks  after  the  others  had  completely 
disappeared,  and  on  being  harvested  prodilced  at  the 
rate  of  300  bushels  per  acre  as  far  as  Davis  Seedling 
went,  and  about  200  bushels  Chenango,  all  of  good 
size,  and  scarcely  a  speck  of  disease  to  be  seen.  The 
Seedlings  were  completely  sound  to  the  core,  being 
the  only  potatoes  in  the  field  that  could  be  war- 
ranted in  the  market. 

Lot  third  was  manured  broadcast  with  the  same 
quantity  and  quality  of  compost,  plowed  down  and 
harrowed  the  same  as  the  former ;  but  in  place  of 
guano  received  a  liberal  allowance  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime  in  each  hill — say  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  lbs.  per  acre.  The  varieties  planted  were 
Danvers  Seedling  and  Early  Blues.  The  last  four 
rows  in  this  lot  received  nothing  in  the  hills,  and  at 
harvesting  turned  out  the  same  quantity  and  quali- 
ty of  jwtatoes  as  those  that  received  the  superphos- 
phate of  lime.  The  whole  of  the  piece  was  but  a 
light  crop,  not  exceeding  seventy  bushels  per  acre, 
and  considerably  diseased. 

Lot  fourth  was  also  manured  broadcast,  with 
twelve  cords  per  acre,  of  the  following  compost, 
viz.,  two-thirds  meadow  mud,  one-third  seaweed, 
and  eight  casks  to  each  cord  of  muriate  of  lime 
finely  mixed  in  the  usual  way.  The  four  last  rows 
of  this  lot  received  half  a  shovel  full  of  clear  muri- 
ate of  lime  in  each  hill,  while  the  first  part  got 
nothing.  The  vines  retained  their  green  color  on  this 
piece  (half  an  acre  in  extent)  longer  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  field,  with  the  exception  of  those 
to  which  guano  was  applied,  especially  the  four  rows 
that  received  the  lime  in  the  hills ;  but  on  being 
harvested  they  produced  but  a  poor  return ;  not 
exceeding  thirty-six  bushels  on  the  half  acre,  and 
those  of  a  diminutive  size  and  considerable  rot.  The 
varieties  planted  were  Long  Blues  and  Canterbury 
Seedling.  The  four  rows  that  received  the  muriate 
of  lime  had  nothing  in  particular  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  that  got  none  ;  only  that  they  re- 
tained their  green  appearance  a  little  longer,  but 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  potatoes  were  about 
the  same. 

The  other  portions  of  the  ground  (about  four 
acres  in  extent)  were  prepared  for  rutabagas  in 
the  following  manner,  viz  :  after  being  cross  plow- 
ed and  thoroughly  harrowed  this  spring,  exactly  two 
acres  of  the  piece  was  found  to  be  so  incumbered 
with  witch  grass  that  every  effort  failed  to  bring  it 
to  a  proper  tilth  for  depositing  the  seed  in  the 
common  way  by  the  machine  in  drills  or  rows. 
The  only  expedient  left,  therefore,  was  to  have  re- 
course to  planting  in  hills  ;  and  in  order  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  that  operation,  the  manure,  composed 
of  one-third  meadow  mud  and  two-thirds  seaweed 
and  dung  of  cattle,  in  equal  proportions,  well  mixed, 
was  spread  broadcast,  plowed  in,  and  harrowed ;  in 
quantity  fully  eight  cords  to  the  acre.  The  ground 
was  then  marked  off  for  the  hills ;  placing  the 
rows  2i  feet  apart,  and  the  hills  in  the  rows  from 
14  to  20  inches  distant  from  each  other.  Each 
hill  received  a  good  table-spoonful  of  guano  which 
was  lightly  covered  by  the  foot  of  the  man  who  de- 
posited the  seed,  and  the  seed  in  its  turn,  covered 
by  a  swing  of  the  other  foot  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, as  quick  as  thought.  Thus  the  two  acres  were 
planted  and  manured  in  the  hill  .with  guano  by 
three  men  in  one  day,  in  the  last  week  in  June. 

The   seed   germinated  quickly,  and  the  young 
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plants  would  have  made  ra]nd  progress  had  it  not 
been  for  the  ravages  of  the  fly ;  in  consequence  of 
■which  nearly  one-half  had  lo  be  sown  a  second  time ; 
thus  retarding  the  general  progress  of  the  piece  con- 
siderably. By  the  end  of  July,  however,  the  field 
had  acquired  a  uniform  appearance  ;  and  such  was 
the  rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  the  growth  of  these 
turnips  that  received  the  guano  that  they  attracted 
unusual  attention  and  admiration  in  this  section  of 
the  country,and  by  their  excluding  light  and  air  from 
the  ground  by  the  thickness  of  their  foliage,complete- 
ly  extirpated  every  particle  of  witch  grass  ;  an  object 
the  accomplishment  of  which  is  esteemed  by  the 
proprietor  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  large 
crop  of  turnips.  But  to  cut  a  long  story  short, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  two  acres  on  being  har- 
vested, produced  forty-eight  tons  of  turnips  after 
being  divested  of  roots  and  tops,  or  about  850  bush- 
els per  acre — all  sound  and  handsome,  and  of  ex- 
traordinary size. 

The  remaining  two  acres  appropriated  to  ruta- 
bagas being  comparatively  free  from  witch  grass, 
were  prepared  for  sowing  in  drills,  or  rows,  with  the 
machine.  The  ground  was  divided  into  four  equal 
lots,  one-half  an  acre  each,  and  manured  as  follows, 
viz: — 

Lot  first  received  six  cords  stable  manure,  sea- 
weed and  meadow  mud  in  equal  proportions,  plow- 
ed down  broadcast.  The  seed  was  sown  in  rows 
two  feet  apart,  perfectly  straight,  and  equi-distant  ; 
but  although  they  came  up  thick  and  strong,  their 
progressive  motion  was  slow  compared  with  those 
on  the  two-acre  lot  that  got  the  guano.  When 
harvested  the  half  acre  produced  seven  tons  of  or- 
dinary sized  turnips,  clean  and  handsome,  but  con- 
siderable of  thebi  inclined  to  rot  at  the  top. 

Lot  second  was  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  regards  compost,  &c.,  but  in  addition  received 
two  hundred  of  superphosphate  of  lime  put  into  the 
drills  with  the  hand  before  depositing  the  seed. 
During  the  season  no  marked  difference  was  ob- 
servable in  the  appearance  of  the  tops  ;  but  on  be- 
ing harvested  produced  eight  tons  of  very  hand- 
some, sound  turnips  of  medium  size. 

Lot  third  received  the  same  amount  of  compost 
and  ten  bushels  of  ground  bones  in  the  drills  with 
the  seed,  and  produced  nine  and  a  half  tons  of  clean, 
sound  turnips  of  good  marketable  size. 

Lot  fourth,  being  the  last,  was  manured  with  the 
following  compost,  plowed  down  broadcast,  viz : 
six  cords  meadow  mud  mixed  with  twenty-four 
casks  of  muriate  of  lime  thoroughly  pulverized. 
The  turnips  on  this  lot  had  rather  a  sickly  appear- 
ance during  the  season,  and  produced,  when  har- 
vested, only  four  and  a  half  tons,  and  of  inferior 
quality,  being  small  and  stringy,  with  strong  indica- 
tions of  disease. 

Judging  from  these  results,  as  well  as  from  many 
former  experiments  of  the  same  kind  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  concentrated  manures  in 
general  are  applied  in  too  small  quantities  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect ;  and  except  their  prices  in 
the  market  can  be  much  reduced  from  what  they 
are  at  present,  their  extensive  use  as  fertilizers  of 
the  soil  is  yet  of  extremely  doubtful  expediency 

In  18o5  1  manured  for  beets  with  twelve  hundred 
of  guano  to  the  acre,  and  had  an  extraordinary 
large  crop;  and  on  the  adjoining  lot,  lonly  applied 
three  hundred  per  acre,  the  usual  quantity  recom'- 
mended,  and  they  were  scarcely  worth  harvesting, 
With  twenty- four  barrels  of  ground  bones  per  acre 


the  same  season,  I  raised  a  great  crop  of  carrots ; 
but  where  I  only  used  ten  bushels  per  acre,  on  the 
same  sort  of  land  the  crop  was  comparatively  noth- 
ing. Last  season  I  had  excellent  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  with  poudrette  alone,  applied  at  the 
rate  of  forty  barrels  per  acre.  Also,  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  where  I  gave  an  ordinary  shovelful 
to  each  hill,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre ; 
but  where  these  were  applied  in  the  prescribed 
quantities  of  the  manufacturers,  the  crops  were  a 
complete  failure.  Much  depends,  however,  on  the 
state  of  the  ground  to  which  these  are  applied, 
whether  it  is  poor  or  rich,  and  with  what  it  was 
cropped  the  previous  season,  &c.,  &c.  But  taking 
all  things  into  account,  it  is  decided  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  established  by  rea^  practical  exjjerience,  that 
the  manures  above  mentioned,  with  the  exception 
of  ground  bones,  are  nothing  more  than  stimulants, 
and  have  no  lasting  effect.  Even  guano  itself, 
which  takes  the  foremost  rank,  and  although  a  vig- 
orous fertilizer,  its  effects  are  all  gone  with  the  first 
crop  it  produces.  On  the  lot  of  beets  that  received 
twelve  hundred  to  the  acre  and  that  which  received 
only  three  hundred  there  was  no  visible  diflerence 
in  the  crop  of  rye  that  succeeded  them ;  the  whole 
being  a  miserable  concern,  both  as  regards  straw 
and  grain,  scarcely  worth  harvesting.  Whereas, 
alongside  of  it,  where  the  ground  received  twenty- 
four  barrels  of  ground  bones  per  acre  the  previous 
season,  and  produced  a  large  crop  of  carrots,  the 
rye  was  a  most  luxuriant  crop ;  over  forty  bushels  . 
to  the  acre,  and  the  straw  of  first  quality,  being  tall 
and  clear.  On  the  part  that  received  ten  bushels 
per  acre,  the  grain  was  good,  but  the  qjantity  com- 
paratively small ;  twenty- eight  bushels  per  acre,  and 
the  straw  of  moderate  length.  Other  portions  of 
the  ground  had  received  a  liberal  allowance  of  barn 
manure  for  the  previous  crop,  produced  good  rye, 
but  not  near  so  good  as  that  which  received  the 
greatest  quantity  of  ground  bones.  Still  from  the 
result  of  many  experiments,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  along  with  barn  manure  the  greater  part  of 
these  concentrated  fertilizers  may  be  profitably 
employed  in  producing  early  crops,  even  when  ap- 
plied in  small  quantities;  and  especially  guano, 
which  is  certainly  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  to 
market  gardening,  and  no  one  following  that  busi- 
ness ought  to  be  without  it.  F.  C. 
Beverly  West  Beach,  Feb.  5th,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ICE  AND  MILK  HOUSE. 

Below  find  a  description  of  an  ice  and  milk  house, 
that  works  well. 

The  outside  house  is  32  feet  square,  the  frame 
consists  of  8  posts  on  each  eave  side,  and  2  on  each 
gable  end,  8  inches  square,  M'ith  a  stone  the  same 
diameter  of  the  post  or  larger,  2  feet  below  the 
ground,  and  6  inches  above,  and  a  dowel  pin  from  the 
end  of  the  stone  to  the  end  of  the  post.  Plates  6 
by  8,  with  4  joist  stretching  from  post  to  post,  say 
32  feet  long,  3  inches  by  12,  the  centre  ones  running 
only  to  the  centre  house  in  which  the  ice  is  placed. 
The  ice  house  proper  is  IG-i  feet  square,  with  an  in- 
sid  !  shell  12A  feet  square,  14  feet  high,  the  space 
being  2  feet,  filled  with  tan  bark.  The  bottom  is 
water-tight,  with  3  inches  descent  to  centre  gutter, 
v/hich  also  descends  3  inches,  and  at  the  lowest  end 
a  \  in.  diameter  copper  pipe  carries  it  through  the 
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two  shells  and  tan  bark,  with  the  end  of  the  pipe 
turned  up  sufficiently  to  keep  the  pipe  filled  with 
the  waste  water,  to  prevent  the  air  from  passing 
into  the  ice.  In  the  space  between  the  16i  feet 
shell  and  the  32  feet  house,  is  formed  a  trough  out 
of  brick  and  cement,  where  we  keep  milk  ;  in  the 
lowest  end  of  the  trough  are  2  copper  pipes,  one  at 
the  surface,  the  other  at  the  height  I  want  the  wa- 
ter to  reach,  which  is  o])en,  the  lower  is  kept  corked, 
save  when  the  trough  needs  to  be  washed,  the  two 
pipes  discharging  into  an  underground  drain.  Thus 
we  have  had  ice  in  abundance,  and  about  one  cord 
left  over,  and  a  stream  of  water  colder  than  any 
natural  s])ring,  and  perfectly  controlable.  The  oth- 
er 3  spaces  between  the  outside  and  ice-house  prop- 
er are  used  for  a  carriage-house  and  wood-house. 
Locust  Lawn.  T.  H.  Collins. 


Remarks. — We  are  not  able  to  refer  you  to  such 
a  barn  as  you  inquire  for  in  another  part  of  your 
letter. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

EGYPTIAN  MILLET. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Franklin  H.  Williams,  of  Sun- 
derland, says  the  Springfield  Republican,  writes  to 
the  Homestead,  in  favor  of  Egyptian  millet  for 
green  fodder.  He  represents  it  to  be  very  profit- 
able, growing  ten  feet  high,  if  it  is  not  disturbed  by 
the  scythe,  and  sprouting  from  the  root  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  cut,  and  can  be  mowed  four  times 
in  one  season.  Mr.  Williams  has  raised  it  in  the 
Southern  States.  I  wish  to  know  if  it  has  ever 
been  raised  in  the  Northern  States.  What  is  the 
appearance  of  the  plant  and  what  are  its  character- 
istics? To  what  kind  of  soil  is  it  adapted?  Is 
there  any  kind  of  plant  by  the  name  of  millet  which 
has  been  successfully  raised  in  the  Northern  States  ? 
If  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  or  correspondents 
can  give  me  information  on  this  subject,  I  should 
be  much  obliged. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  article  on 
"Feeding  Cattle,"  in  which  you  notice  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Horsfall,  of  England,  manages  his 
cows.  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  feed  for  cows 
is  best  adapted  to  increase  the  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  their  milk.  Mr.  H.,  it  seems,  gave  two  quarts 
of  bran  meal  to  cows  in  full  milk,  but  to  those 
which  gave  but  little  milk,  he  gave  little  or  no  bran 
meal.  Are  we  to  conclude  from  this,  that  he  con- 
sidered bran  meal  the  best  food  to  promote  the  se- 
crelioi\  of  milk  ? 

He  fed  also  rape  oake,  an  article  generally  used 
for  manure,  but  wliich,  by  being  steamed  with  the 
bran,  &c.,  is  rendered  palatable.  What  is  rape 
cake?     How  does  it  look,  and  how  is  it  produced? 

Mr.  11. 's  principle  was,  that  substances  rich  in 
albumen,  oil,  phosphoric  acid.  Sec,  were  best  cal- 
culated to  produce  rich  milk.  Can  any  one  tell 
me  what  those  substances  are  ?  Perhaps,  Mr,  Ed- 
itor, you  can  give  us  an  analysis  of  those  articles 
of  food  which  New  England  farmers  generally  have, 
and  then  we  can  apply  Mr.  H.'s  principle  in  mak- 
ing our  selection.  W.  W.  Baldwin. 

fVest  Granville,  1857. 


Remarks. — At  the  earliest  moment  we  can  com- 
mand, we  will  reply  as  well  as  we  can  to  these  in- 
teresting inquiries. 


LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  r:i EI 
ING. 

[Repoeted  for  the  Farmer  bt  H.  E.  RockWelu  ' 
The  Fijlh  of  the  series  of  meetings  of  the  juegis* 
lative  Agricultural  Society  was  held  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, agreeably  to  usage.  Hon.  MARSHALL  P. 
Wilder  was  called  on  to  preside.  Mr.  Wilder 
spoke  directly  of  the  subject  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  would  be  called  viz.,  a  lecture  upon 
the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  and  after  referring  to  the 
origin  of  the  plant,  he  stated  that,  although  it  was 
now  for  the  first  time  coming  into  notice,  it  had 
been  known  for  many  years  to  a  few  Europeans, 
and  the  fact  that  it  had  been  long  cultivated  in  the 
north  of  China  was  known  to  some  of  our  own 
ship-masters.  He  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
more  generally  cultivated  the  coming  season  than 
any  other  new  agricultural  product.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  sugar  cane  in  being  raised  from 
seed  at  a  trifling  expense.  The  seed  may  now  be 
obtained  for  one  dollar  a  pound,  and  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  plant  an  acre.  It  is  well  adapted  to  a 
northern  climate,  and  thrives  as  far  north  as  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Wilder  exhibited  a  very  fine  sample 
of  the  syrup  made  by  ]\Ir.  Boylstox,  the  editor 
of  the  Farmer's  Cabinet,  Amherst,  N.  H.  The 
names  of  several  others  who  have  cultivated  it  with 
success  were  also  given.  It  has  been  cultivated  in 
South  America  and  Liberia,  and  has  been  tested 
here  as  food  for  milk  cows,  and  found  to  increase 
their  milking  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
crease their  flesh.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
plant,  some  of  which  are  very  large,  and  require  one 
hundred  and  thirty  days  to  ripen  ;  but  that  which 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country  requires  only 
about  seventy-five  or  eighty  days.  Mr.  Wilder 
then  introduced  Mr.  Henry  S.  Olcutt,  of  the 
Farm  School,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  as  the  lecturer 
of  the  evening. 

The  lecturer  first  spoke  of  the  plant  with  refer- 
ence to  its  qualities  for  a  forage  crop.  Every  far- 
mer could  not  make  sugar  from  the  plant,  nor 
even  syrup,  perhaps  ;  but  if  it  was  found  to  be  a 
very  valuable  plant  for  fodder,  that  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  for  farmers  to  ascertain.  The 
seed  as  well  as  the  stalk  is  valuable  for  fodder; 
and  it  may  prove  that  it  can  be  cultivated  for  the 
seed  in  part,  as  good  for  horses,  with  as  much  profit 
as  barley.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  excite- 
ment is  likely  to  arise  in  regard  to  this  plant,  and 
there  is  danger  that  many  may  receive  such  ex- 
travagant notions  in  regard  to  it  that  they  will  in 
the  end  be  disappointed,  and  denounce  it  as  a  hum- 
bug, merely  because  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
led  away  by  too  high  ideas  in  regard  to  it.  The 
lecturer  gave  a  description  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  in  its  different  stages  of  growth. 
The  plant,  as  cultivated  at  the  Farm  School,  av- 
eraged   eleven   feet  in    height  the   last   season, 
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though  some  grew  as  high  as  fifteen  feet.  The 
plant  may  be  not  only  produced  from  the  seed, 
but  the  roots  may  be  protected  so  that  it  will  grow 
several  years,  and  thus  it  may  be  called  a  peren- 
nial. If  sown  in  drills  like  corn,  the  product  will 
be  much  like  corn  ;  if  sown  in  April  it  will  be  five 
'  feet  high  in  July,  and  may  be  cut  as  fodder,  and 
the  stubble  will  spring  up  and  give  a  second  crop 
in  October,  thus  producing  twice  as  much  as  corn 
in  our  latitude.  Mr.  D.  J.  Browne,  of  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington,  says  that  five  cuttings  have 
been  made  in  Florida  the  last  year,  and  that  three 
cuttings  were  made  in  Georgia.  The  weight  of 
the  crop  when  green  has  been  as  high  as  83,250 
pounds  per  acre.  In  the  hot  and  dry  part  of  the 
summer  season,  when  corn  droops  and  folds  up  its 
leaves,  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  grows  even  more 
vigorously.  It  grows  slowly  at  first,  but  will  soon 
outstrip  every  species  of  corn.  Although  it  may 
be  produced  the  second  year  from  the  roots  of  the 
former  year,  that  is  not  recommended  as  the  best 
way  of  cultivating  it ;  it  is  better  to  plant  the  seed 
every  year.  The  soil  should  be  plowed  deep,  using 
the  subsoil  plow,  and  the  earth  between  the  rows 
should  be  stirred  deeply  during  the  season.  When 
sowed  in  drills  the  rows  should  be  three  feet  apart, 
and  from  sixteen  (o  twenty  seeds  dropped  to  a 
foot,  covering  them  about  half  an  inch  only.  It  is 
well  to  steep  the  seed  in  a  weak  solution  of  saltpe- 
tre for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  roll  in  plaster 
before  sowing.  Bone  dust,  genuine  guano,  super- 
phosphate of  lime  and  wood  ashes  are  all  valuable 
as  manures  for  it.  Great  care  is  required  to  cure 
it  in  the  fall.  It  should  be  cut  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  from  forty  to  forty-five  degrees. 

As  to  its  value  as  fodder  for  milk  cows,  Mr. 
Whitney,  of  Washington,  had  found  it  to  increase 
the  cream  but  not  the  quantity  of  milk  ;  but  Mr. 
Richardson,  of  Townsend,  Mass.,  found  it  valuable 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  as  well  as  the  qual- 
ity. It  is  especially  adapted  to  fattening  stock,  and 
will  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  graziers,  said  the  lec- 
turer. It  should  be  cut  and  dried  a  few  days  be- 
fore it  is  fed,  as  it  scours  animals  too  much  to  feed 
it  green.  It  should  not  be  planted  so  thick  as 
some  have  recommended.  In  an  experiment  where 
it  was  planted  two  feet  apart,  and  six  stalks  to  a 
hill,  an  enormous  growth  of  stalks  was  obtained, 
•  but  the  whole  was  blown  down  because  too  frail 
to  support  itself.  In  another  case  where  it  was 
planted  four  feet  apart,  and  only  from  two  to  four 
stalks  in  a  hill,  it  stood  well,  and  every  stalk  ri- 
pened. 

The  seed  and  its  uses  were  next  spoken  of.  When 
ripe,  the  seed  is  of  a  dark  purple  color,  and  it  may 
be  stripj)ed  from  the  stalks  by  a  broom  corn  ma- 
chine. Horses  and  poultry  are  very  fond  of  it. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  seed  may  become,  in 
a  short  time,  as  plentiful  as  oats,  and  for  various  pur- 


poses, it  will  be  found  more  valuable.  Col.  Peters, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  obtained  twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  weighed  thirty-six  pounds  to  the  bush- 
el. Some  specimens  of  the  seed  have  been  known 
to  weigh  forty-eight  pounds  to  the  bushel.  From 
the  hull  a  fine  carmine  color  has  been  obtained  for 
dyeing.  The  lecturer  exhibited  several  specimens 
of  coloring  matter  that  he  had  obtained  from  the 
seed,  to  show  the  possibility  that  the  coloring  prop- 
erty of  the  seed  may  prove  a  source  of  additional 
value  to  the  plant.  Another  of  the  properties  of 
the  seed,  for  which  it  is  believed  it  may  be  of  great 
value,  is  the  large  quantity  of  alcohol  which  it  con- 
tains. There  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  stalk 
a  kind  of  gum,  which,  when  mixed  with  purified  tal- 
low, burns  wiih  a  clear,  brilliant  light — and  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  apartments  in  the  north 
of  China.  The  lecturer  exhibited  some  of  this  pre- 
pared gum,  and  ignited  it  to  show  its  illuminating 
power ;  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  doubts  wheth- 
er it  could  ever  be  obtained  in  such  quantities  and 
with  such  facility  as  to  make  it  profitable.  But  as 
a  source  of  alcohol,  the  seed  will  probably  prove 
very  valuable.  From  sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent, 
may  be  obtained  from  it.  The  alcohol  thus  obtained 
has  been  sold  in  the  market  of  Marseilles,  without 
exciting  the  suspicion  that  it  was  not  derived  from 
the  common  sources.  If  this  plant  can  thus  be  made 
useful,  should  we  not,  as  philanthropists,  and  on 
strict  grounds  of  political  economy,  desire  that  it 
may  take  the  place  of  our  present  cereals  for  this 
purpose,  so  that  our  wheat,  corn,  rye  and  barley 
may  be  saved  from  an  unworthy  fate,  and  become 
more  plentiful  as  food  for  man  and  beast  ?  Vin- 
egar also,  in  considerable  quantities,  may  l)e  made 
from  the  stalks  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed. 
Mr.  D.  J.  Browne,  of  the  Patent  Office,  says  fifteen 
hundred  gallons  of  vinegar  may  be  made  from  the 
product  of  one  acre. 

The  value  of  the  plant  for  the  production  of  su- 
gar  only,  was  next  spoken  of.  The  proportions  of 
the  crystallizable  syrup  contained  in  the  plant  de- 
pend much  upon  the  latitude  and  upon  the  dry- 
ness or  moisture  of  the  soil  where  it  is  cultivated, 
and  also,  still  more  upon  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture. The  plant  thrives  best  with  a  hot  sun,  and 
on  a  moderately  rich  soil.  To  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  sugar,  the  stalks  should  have  the  seed 
pannicles  cut  or  broken  off  before  they  come  to 
maturity,  in  order  that  the  vigor  of  the  plant  may 
be  concentrated  in  the  production  of  sap  in  the  stalk. 
The  amount  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the 
stalks  varies  from  fourteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  The 
per  centage,  by  weight,  of  the  sap,  depends  upon 
the  mill.  Eighty-four  and  a  half  per  cent,  has  been 
obtained,  and  seventy  per  cent,  should  generally  be 
expected.  Supposing  that  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  this  is  migar,  the  valuable  properties  of  the  plant 
will  at  once  be  seen.  Some  of  the  jjrocesses  for  ex- 
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trading  the  sap  in  a  small  way  were  stated.  The 
cane  may  be  cut  in  small  pieces  and  boiled,  and  its 
virtues  thus  extracted  ;  but  that  is  not  a  desirable 
method,  because  the  sap  thus  obtained  will  be  fla- 
vored with  other  properties  of  the  stalk,  which  will 
necessarily  be  boiled  out  together  with  the  sap. 
The  syriip  has  been  made  from  cane  raised  in  thir- 
teen States  and  Territories,  from  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  on  the  east,  to  Minnesota  on  the  west, 
and  Louisiana  on  the  south.  Col.  Peters,  of  Ga., 
obtained  468  gallons  from  an  acre;  his  average 
product  was  407  gallons  per  acre.  With  proper 
machinery  for  expressing  the  juice,  the  product 
may  be  at  least  TiTO  gallons  per  acre.  Col.  Peters 
will  plant  this  year  from  150  to  200  acres.  There 
is  little  hope  that  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  for 
sugar  can  be  as  profitable  at  the  North,  as  at  the 
South.  There,  one  thousand  pounds  per  acre  may 
be  produced,  and  it  will  ripen  two  or  three  months 
earlier  than  the  common  sugar  cane.  At  the  North 
we  should  confine  ourselves  to  raising  it  for  fodder 
principally,  and  for  the  seed  as  a  source  of  food  to 
animals,  or  for  the  production  of  alcohol. 

The  processes  for  the  manufactui-e  of  the  syrup 
and  the  sugar,  as  giveu  by  Prof.  Mapes,  were  read ; 
but  they  were  too  lengthy  and  too  minute  to  be 
given  here.  In  closing,  Mr.  Olcutt  said  he  had  not 
designed  to  raise  too  high  expectations  in  the  minds 
of  farmers  with  regard  to  this  plant.  He  merely 
wished  them  to  take  to  their  homes  the  fact  that  a 
really  important  economic  and  industrial  plant  has 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  American  ag- 
riculturist, and  that  judging  from  the  past,  we  may 
be  satisfied  of  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  in  vari- 
ous ways  a  profitable  acquisition. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  audience  was  expressed 
by  applause  at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

Simon  Browtv,  of  Concord,  remarked  that  the 
interest  felt  in  the  subject  of  the  lecture  was  indi- 
cated by  the  unusual  number  of  persons  present  this 
evening ;  the  hall  was  quite  well  filled.  He  had 
been  instructed  and  interested  by  the  lecture,  and 
he  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  ten- 
dered to  the  lecturer  for  his  minute,  highly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lecture ;  and  it  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  of  Newton,  was  called  upon  by 
the  Chairman  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  He  said 
he  had  given  his  views  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
a  little  book.  He  believed  two  things  in  regard 
to  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  to  be  definitely  settled. 
As  a  forage  crop  we  have  nothing  to  compare  with 
it ;  two  crops  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  season 
in  Massachusetts,  when  sown  for  fodder.  He  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  two  crops  of  sown  corn. 
Drought  does  not  affect  it  in  the  least ;  when  corn 
droops  and  rolls  up  its  leaves,  this  plant  grows 
with  more  than  usual  vigor ;  if  sown  the  first  of 
May,  the  cutting  may  commence  early  in  June,  when 


it  will  be  two  or  three  feet  high ;  and  when  the 
field  has  been  (^ut  over  once,  the  cutting  may  com- 
mence again  where  it  was  first  cut.  Another 
thing  fully  established  is  its  value  for  syrup ;  the 
syrup  is  as  easily  made  as  toast  or  porridge.  That 
which  the  lecturer  had  exhibited  this  evening  as 
made  by  Col.  Peters,  of  Georgia,  was  the  poorest 
he  had  seen.  Mr.  Hyde  fully  agreed  that  the  seed 
was  valuable  for  fodder — quite  as  good  as  oats ;  he 
wished,  however,  to  use  a  word  of  caution  ;  there 
might  be  danger  of  too  extravagant  ideas  of  the 
value  of  the  plant.  One  gentleman  in  Peimsylva- 
nia  had  written  to  him  that  he  should  plant  eighty 
acres  this  year.  He  has  no  machinerj'  and  no  fa- 
cilities for  making  the  syrup,  and  I  begged  him  not 
to  do  it,  said  Mr.  H.,  because  I  felt  that  he  would 
fail  to  realize  his  expectations,  and  would  then  de- 
nounce the  plant.  Mr.  H.  said  he  should  plant  an 
acre,  and  should  procure  some  of  the  best  machin- 
ery for  making  the  syrup,  and  so  far  as  he  could, 
should  make  thorough  experiments  of  the  value  of 
the  plant  for  syrup  and  other  uses,  not  with  the 
idea  of  making  it  profitable  to  himself,  but  that 
the  public  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  experiments. 
He  did  not  believe  sugar  could  profitably  be  made 
at  the  North  from  this  plant,  but  he  hoped  the 
matter  might  be  thoroughly  tested.  Some  had 
said  tl.at  cows  would  not  eat  the  stalks ;  but  he 
had  seen  a  cow  take  a  cane  stalk  nine  or  ten  feet 
long,  and  commence  chewing  at  one  end,  and  chew 
it  to  the  other  without  dropping  it ;  she  evident- 
ly liked  it.  His  cows  would  pick  out  all  the  cane 
stalks  from  a  pile  of  corn  and  cane  before  they 
would  eat  the  corn  stalks.  If  cut  fine,  horses  will 
eat  the  stalks  as  greedily  as  they  will  eat  shelled 
corn. 

Mr.  Wilder,  the  Chairman,  expressed  his  grat- 
ification at  the  very  full  attendance  at  the  meeting, 
and  his  satisfaction  with  the  lecture,  taking  occasion 
also  to  offer  a  word  of  caution  against  too  sanguine 
hopes,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  ground  of  en- 
couragement from  the  fact  that  the  plant  has  been 
cultivated  so  extensively  within  a  year  or  two,  and 
that  there  has  not  been  a  failure  in  any  case.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  next  Tuesday  evening, 
when  the  subject  of  discussion  will  be  "J^lanures." 


SALT  FOR  SHEEP. 


The  first  thing  the  shepherd  in  Spain  does  when 
his  flocks  return  from  the  south,  the  summer  downs, 
or  pastures,  is  to  give  them  as  much  salt  as  they 
will  eat.  Every  owner  allows  to  each  thousand 
sheep,  2,500  pounds  of  salt,  which  they  consume 
in  about  five  months.  They  eat  none  in  their  jour- 
neys, nor  are  they  allowed  any  in  winter,  as  it  is 
thought  to  produce  abortion  when  given  to  ewes 
forward  with  young.  This  has  been  the  custom, 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  true  reason  why  the 
Kings  of  Spain  could  never  raise  the  price  of  salt  to 
the   height  it  has  maintained  in  France ;    for  it 
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•would  tempt  the  shepherds  to  stint  their  sheep, 
•which  it  is  believed,  would  weaken  their  constitu- 
tions, and  deteriorate  their  wool.  The  shepherd 
places  fifty  or  sixty  flat  stones  at  the  distance  of 
about  five  paces  apart,  strews  salt  upon  each,  leads 
the  sheep  slowly  among  them,  and  every  one  is 
allowed  to  eat  it  at  pleasure.  But  when  they  are 
feeding  on  limestone  lands,  they  eat  no  salt ;  and 
if  they  meet  with  a  spot  of  mixed  formation,  they 
are  said  to  partake  of  it  iu  j)roportion  as  the  soil  is 
mingled  with  clay. —  f fool- Grower. 


OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  WATER  PIPES. 

To  remove  obstructions  in  water  pipes.  Lead 
pipes,  conveying  water  from  springs,  especially  if 
small,  often  become  obstructed.  We  give  several 
methods  which  we  have  successfully  employed  to 
clear  them,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  an 
air-pump. 

As  water  is  nearly  incompressible,  if  a  tube  is 
full,  pressure  upon  the  water  at  the  end  will  be 
felt  through  its  whole  extent.  By  applying  the 
finger  forcibly  to  the  end  when  it  is  full,  the  power 
"will  be  communicated  through  the  whole  length, 
and  slight  obstructions  may  thus  often  be  started 
from  their  places. 

When  this  fails,  if  the  end  of  the  tube  can  be 
reached,  we  apply  the  mouth  and  blow  as  hard  as 
■we  can.  If  the  tube  is  full  of  water,  and  there  is 
a  perfect  stoppage  in  any  place,  we  cannot  blow  in 
at  all;  the  water  will  not  move;  but  if  it  is  only 
some  loose  substance,  its  position  being  changed,  it 
•will  often  flow  out. 

Our  next  resort  is  to  a  piston  made  of  hickory, 
•with  tow  or  cloth  securely  fastened  on  the  end,  just 
large  enough  to  fill  the  tube.  Very  great  power 
may  be  exerted  with  this,  by  moving  it  briskly 
back  and  forth,  in  the  end  of  the  tube.  We  should 
prefer  the  lower  end  or  outlet  of  the  tube  for  these 
o])erations,  as  a  slight  backward  pressure  ■will  more 
readily  start  an  obstruction  from  its  place. 

Another  way  still.  Take  a  tube  several  feet  in 
length  and  fit  it  on  tight  in  an  upright  position,  to 
the  end  of  the  aqueduct  pipe.  By  the  aid  of  a  tun- 
nel pour  water  into  this  tube,  and  as  the  pressure 
of  the  water  is  in  pro])ortion  to  its  height,  and 
not  quantity,  a  few  quarts  will  exert  great  force. 
Obstacles  that  would  only  be  removed  a  few  inches 
by  any  of  the  other  methods,  may  be  washed  out 
entirely  by  pourin»  water  in  this  way  from  the  up- 
per end.  If  the  two  tubes  are  of  the  same  size, 
the  end  of  one  may  be  hammered  or  shaved  off  so 
as  to  enter  the  other  at  a  short  distance.  The 
johit  may  be  made  sufficiently  tight  with  a  little  tal- 
low or  grafting  wax  and  tow. 

Frost. — 7?i  Sink-spouts  and  other  tubes,  which 
are  nearly  perpendicular,  ice  may  be  thawed,  when 
you  cannot  easily  reach  it  with  hot  water,  by  put- 
ting in  a  little  fine  salt.  In  a  few  days  it  will  work 
its  way  through  several  feet  of  ice,  settling  in  the 
water  as  the  ice  melts.  We  have  thus  thawed  the 
ice  in  an  aqueduct,  in  very  extreme  weather,  by 
putting  salt  into  the  ventilating  or  air  pipe. 

Another  method.  When  the  tube  is  large,  the 
following  is  the  most  rapid  plan.  Take  a  tube  small 
enough  to  go  inside  of  the  one  to  be  thawed,  and 
hold  it  upright  with  the  lower  end  on  the  top  of  the 
ice.  Pour  hot  water  into  the  smaller  tube,  and  as 
it  runs  out  at  the  lower  end,  it  will  rapidly  thaw 
away  the  ice  before  it. — The  Homestead. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

Tor- DRESSING. 

I  do  not  recollect  reading  anything  in  the  Far- 
mer especially  to  the  point,  of  the  a])])lication  of 
stable  manure  as  a  top-dre-sing  for  mowing  lands, 
and  I,  for  one,  lack  information. 

If  I  let  the  manure  made  during  the  winter  lie 
until  fall,  I  lose  the  use  of  it  one  >ear,  and  a  good 
deal  more,  probably,  l)y  evaporation.  If  I  apply 
in  the  spring  in  a  crude  state,  I  undoubtedly  lose 
much,  and  if  I  ur.dertake  to  compost  during  the 
winter,  although  the  manure  is  in  a  cellar,  it  freezes 
when  the  mercury  is  thirty  below,  and  the  muck 
for  composting  freezes  too,  so  that  the  material 
cannot  be  well  mixed.  And  then,  too,  to  apply 
early  in  the  spring  interferes  with  the  usual  spring 
work,  and  the  mowings  are  too.  soft  to  cart  over. 
After  about  the  20th  of  May,  there  is  usually  more 
leisure  to  attend  to  it,  but  then  the  grass  being  con- 
siderably grown,  is  it  not  an  injury  to  it  to  tram])le 
it  and  cover  it  with  manure  ?  If  applied  at  this 
time,  unless  very  thoroughly  mixed  with  muck, 
and  pulverized,  much  of  it  wastes  by  drying,  and  ia 
brought  back  again  to  the  barn  in  haying  time. 
And  as  to  its  being  composted,  with  the  hurry  of 
the  spring  work  there  is  but  little  time,  after  the 
frost  is  out  so  that  the  manure  can  be  easily  worked, 
to  compost  it,  before  the  first  of  June. 

Whatehj,  1857. 

Remarks. — The  best  mode  of  top-dressing  is  to 
keep  the  manure  fine  that  is  made  after  planting, 
compost  it  thoroughly,  and  apply  it  in  the  autumn. 
Some  apply  it  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  cut — others 
later.  But  top-dressing  is  of  little  value,  except 
on  naturally  moist  lands,  and  on  such,  we  have  no 
doubt,  all  things  considered,  the  autumn  is  the  best 
time  to  apply  it.  

SOILING   CATTLE — BONES. 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  paper, 
I  should  be  pleased  to  see  in  its  columns  some  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  soiling  of  cattle.  I  would 
ask  what  plants  will  produce  the  earliest  fodder, 
and  what  other  plants  are  best  for  the  purpose  of 
soiling  ?  Why  would  not  such  a  method  of  sum- 
mering cattle  be  most  advantageous  to  many  on 
the  Cape,  that  are  farmers  on  a  small  scale,  and 
have  but  small  and  stinted  pastures "? 

Will  you  tell  me  how  bones  can  best  be  applied 
to  land  in  a  region  where  there  is  no  mill  to  grind 
them?  A.  D.  M. 

Hyannis,  Cape  Cod,  1857. 

Remarks. — Soiling  is  an  interesting  question  to 
most  of  us  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  we  hope 
some  one  having  experience  will  reply. 

Bones  may  best  be  dissolved  by  the  use  of  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  acid  itself  being  a  good  manure. 
See  monthly  Farmer  for  1853,  pp.  274  and  551 ; 
also  for  1854,  pp.  186,  299. 

sugar  cane  seed. 
To  A.  E.  P.,  Springfield,  T/.— Nourse  &  Co., 
13  Commercial  Street,  Boston,  -will  furnish  the  Su- 
gar Cane  seed  in  any  quantity  you  may  desire;  for 
ten  or  one  hundred  acres.  The  retail  price  is  $1,00 
per  pound.     See  advertisement  in  this  paper. 
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DRAINS — APPLE  TREKS  ON  LIMESTONE  LAND. 

I  wish  to  underdrain  a  piece  of  ground  for  a 
fruit  or  vegetable -gard en  ;  is  it  necessary  to  have 
an  outlet  for  the  drains  ? 

Underlying  this  ground  (l-i  acre?.)  is  a  bed  of 
limestone  rocks,  about  four  feet  from  the  surface; 
is  it,  on  this  account,  unfavorable  for  fruit  ?      J. 

Shdhurne,  Ft.,  1857. 

Remarks. — Limestone  lands  are  often  very  open 
underneath,  and  water  would  find  its  way  out  in 
most  cases  ;  but  the  operation  of  the  draii«5  them- 
selves will  soon  decide  whether  an  outlet  is  neces- 
sary. 

We  do  not  think  the  presence  of  the  limestone 
rocks  so  far  from  the  surface  would  have  an  unfa- 
voraile  influence  upon  your  trees. 

A  FRUIT  ROOM. 

Can  you  not  give  your  numerous  readers  a  plan 
of  the  fruit  room  such  as  you  describe  in  your 
February  number  of.  the  monthly  Parmer,  with 
such  further  comment  as  would  be  of  use  to  one 
building  such  an  apartment  ? 

Feb.  8,  1857.  JAMAICA  PLAIN. 

Remarks. — We  are  not  able  to  do  so.  Messrs 
Flack,  Thompson  &  Brother  had  one  in  operation 
near  Fairmount,  Philadelphia,  a  few  years  since 
and  may  be  able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  desired 
information.  

GRASS   SEED    SIEVES — HORSE  RAKES — WHEEL    HOE 
— HORSE  HOE. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  grass  seed 
sieves  for  hand  labor,  and  the  price ;  those  suitable 
for  red-top  and  herds-grass  ? 

Of  the  several  horse  rakes,  which  do  you  consid- 
er preferable,  all  purposes  combined  ?  I  have  a 
predilection  for  the  old  revolver. 

Can  you  inform  me  respecting  the  price  of  the 
wheel  hoe  ? 

Are  there  any  implements  styled  horse  hoes  in 
existence  ?  H.  M.  N. 

Remarks. — The  sieves  you  inquire  for  may  be 
found  at  Nourse  &  Co.,  13  Commercial  Street, 
Boston.     Price,  $1,00. 

We  like  Delano's  Independent  horse  rake  better 
than  any  we  have  used.  It  rakes  clean,  is  easy 
for  boy  and  horse,  and  seldom  gets  out  of  order. 

A  wheel  hoe  costs  from  75  cts.  to  $1,50. 

There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  horse  hoes,  and 
they  are  excellent  articles. 

TO   DRESS   skins   WITH   THE  WOOL   OR  FUR  ON. 

Take  two  table-spoons  full  of  saltpetre  and  one 
of  alum  ;  pulverize  finely,  mix  them  and  sprinkle 
evenly  over  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin.  Then  roll 
the  skin  together,  and  let  it  remain  a  few  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather.  Unroll  and  scrape  them 
with  a  chip,  dull  knife,  or  draw  them  over  a  board 
fence,  until  they  are  dry,  soft  and  pliable. 

We  republish  this  from  the  last  October  number, 
at  the  request  of  two  or  three  correspondents. 


fowl  meadow   GRASS   SEED. 

Will  you  please  to  inform  me  when  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  fowl  meadow  seed,  and  how  much  per 
acre  ?     How  is  the  best  way  to  get  it  covered  ? 

Warren,  1857.  s.  e.  t. 

Remarks. — We  have  never  used  this  grass  seed, 
but  upon  inquiry  learn  that  August  or  September 
is  the  best  time  to  sow  it,  and  that  from  two  to 
three  pecks  per  acre  are  used.  It  can  be  well  cov- 
ered with  a  good  brush  harrow,  if  the  land  is  ligbl;, 
or  finely  pulverized.        

SEED  of  arbor  YIT^. 

In  answer  to  "C.  W.  Sanders,"  I  would  say  that 
the  seed  of  the  arbor  vitas  ripens  and  should  be 
gathered  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  Septem- 
ber, and  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  convenient  in  a 
cool,  shaded,  moist  location,  with  very  little  or  no 
covering,  that  being  the  way  that  nature  does  the 
work.  The  young  plants  grow  very  slow  for  the 
few  first  years,  and  any  one  about  to  make  a  plan- 
tation of  them  would  do  better  to  procure  young 
trees  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  and  set  them 
in  cool,  moist  ground,  and  if  partly  shaded  it  would 
be  better.  B.  F.  CuTTER. 

Pelham,  JV.  H.,  1857. 

now  TO  RAISE  ONIONS. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a  "Subscriber"  fo'imd 
in  your  last  paper,  we  would  say  that  good  onions 
may  be  raised  with  very  little  trouble,  if  they  are 
watered  two  or  three  times  with  strong  tobacco 
water  when  four  or  five  inches  high,  or  at  other 
times,  if  the  maggots  are  devouring  them.  We 
have  tried  this  remedy  several  times  with  great  suc- 
cess. H.  &  J. 

Jericho,  Ft.,  1857.      

COSSETS   WITH  YOUNG   CATTLE. 

I  send  you  a  few  facts  about  two  cossets  that  I 
bought  four  years  ago  last  spring.  From  one  of 
them  I  have  sheared  25  lbs.  of  wool;  she  has 
raised  nine  lambs.  From  the  other,  I  have  sheared 
30  lbs. ;  she  has  raised  eight  lambs.  The  wool  I 
have  sold  for  34  cts.  per  lb. ;  I  have  sold  fourteen 
lambs  for  $3,00  each,  and  three  of  them  for  $2,50. 
I  think  that  a  few  cossets  may  afford  a  handsome 
profit.  H.  M.  P. 

Ludloio,  Feb.  4,  1857. 

COST   OF   KEEPING  A   PIG. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  or  some  of  your  sub- 
scribers, through  your  paper,  what  the  expense 
would  be  to  keep  a  pig  from  six  weeks  old,  for 
twelve  months,  the  pig  to  be  kept  upon  Indian 
corn  meal  made  into  dough,  or  suitable  swill,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  pig  ?  the  pig  to  be  fit  for 
market  at  the  end  of  the  time.  O.  S.  K. 

Boylslon,  1857. 

TOMATO   DESSERT. 

Did  you  ever  try  tomatoes  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner?  They  make  a  rich  dessert  for 
dinner  or  tea. 

Take  well  ripened  yellow  tomatoes,  peel  them^ 
slice  thin,  and  put  them  and  crushed  sugar  in  alter- 
nate layers ;  let  them  stand  a  few  hours  and  serve 
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with  rich  cream.     Most  persons  who  are  fond  of 
raw  tomatoes  relish  this  dish  very  highly, 
Chester,  III.  3.  H.  I. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

CABBAGES-HOW  TO  GROW  ? 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  subscriber  will  find  an  answer 
to  his  queries,  as  to  Mr.  Hathaway's  crop  of  cab- 
bage, on  pages  100  and  101  of  Essex  Transactions 
for  1856.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
what  is  there  said;  I  am  assured  of  it  by  his  neigh- 
bor Ware,  who  knows  all  about  growing  fine  crops. 
These  Marblehead  boys  are  not  to  be  beaten,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  rise  early  in  the  morning — and 
some  of  them,  at  all  times,  tell  stories  entirely 
worthy  of  credit. 

To  begin  with,  their  soil  is  first-rate ;  their  fa- 
cilities for  obtaining  manure  ample  ;  and  their  dili- 
gence is  equal  to  their  facilities.  I  have  often  seen 
their  fine  cultivated  fields  along  the  shores  of  the 
.Bay,  bounded  by  the  overhanging  cliffs,  that  have 
withstood  the  surges  of  the  waves  for  thousands  of 
years.  They  have  their  own  manner  of  growing 
the  cabbage.  After  the  ground  is  fully  and  com- 
pletely prepared,  they  plant  where  they  expect 
the  plant  to  grow,  and  when  up,  they  thin  out, 
leaving  just  enough  to  cover  the  ground  when  grown. 
In  this  way  I  have  seen  from  four  to  six  thousand 
heads,  of  the  drumhead  variety,  growing  on  a 
single  acre, — some  of  which  weighed  nearly  50 
pounds — averaging  at  least  25  pounds.  If  any  one 
would  be  better  informed  on  this  subject,  I  would 
advise  them  to  go  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
look  for  themselves.  I  have  no  doubt  a  larger 
amount  of  nutritive  food  for  stock  can  be  grown  in 
this  M-ay  than  any  other.  There  are  other  cultiva- 
tors, along  shore,  in  Lynn,  Beverly,  &c.,  that  grow 
equally  good  crops.  Whoever  would  have  good 
crops,  must  plow  deep,  manure  full,  and  learn  to 
use  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,  and  not  be  sparing  of 
elbow  grease.  It  takes  raiv  honed, firm  masdcd  fel- 
lows, to  do  these  things  well.  p. 

South  Danvers,  Jan.  27,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

HAMPSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL 
TRANSACTIONS. 

This  young  society  seems  to  have  come  into  be- 
ing full  grown,  and  to  have  gone  ahead  of  many  of 
the  older  branches  of  the  family,  in  the  size  and 
substance  of  its  transactions.  The  first  thing  that 
arrests  the  attention,  on  opening  their  book,  is  the 
unprepared  address  of  Dr.  Hitchcock.  If  such 
things  can  come  without  preparation,  what  might 
be  expected  of  a  labored  effort.  We  have  rarely 
read  anything  of  the  kind  that  pleased  better.  The 
description  of  the  Christian  farmer,  on  page  22,  is 
striiiingly  beautiful.  "What  spectacle  can  be  more 
impressive,  than  to  see  the  well-ordered  and  affec- 
tionate family,  bowing  in  unison  at  the  still  hour  cf 
the  rising  sun,  around  the  domestic  altar,  and  to 
hear  the  hymn  of  praise  from  sweet  voices,  stealing 
softly  through  the  morning  air,  hallowed  by  the 
tones  of  prayer  from  the  reverend  head  of  the  fami- 
ly." 

Who  would  not  be  a  farmer  under  such  influen- 
ces ?  Our  memory  brings  to  view  many  such  in- 
stances. Contrast  this  state  of  things  with  the  noise 


and  bustle  of  the  city — with  the  profanity  and  vul- 
garity that  meet  you  on  every  side. 

We  have  glanced  our  eye  hastily  over  the  other 
papers  in  this  well-arranged  pam*phlet  of  nearly  100 
pages,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
all  bear  marks  of  the  skill  and  adroitness  of  the 
hand  that  "prepared"  them.  For  ourselves,  we  ad- 
mire occasionally  the  substantial,  but  less  savory 
dishes  cooked  by  the  farmers  themselves.  In  truth, 
we  like  real  better  than  fancy  farmers,  hasty  pud 
di~ng  better  than  fricasees  of  any  description'. 

Agricola. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

POULTRY  AND  ITS  CARE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  recently  asked  by  a  friend, 
what  I  would  give  him  for  his  hens  ?  Said  he,  I 
last  fall  was  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense 
to  obtain  a  good  breed  of  fowls,  and  notwithstand- 
ing they  have  had  all  the  corn  they  would  cat,  they 
lay  me  no  eggs.  I  said  to  my  friend,  will  you  show 
me  your  hens,  and  where  you  keep  them  ?  He 
said  that  when  he  last  had  hens,  he  kept  them  shut 
up,  and  they  laid  no  eggs,  got  lousy,  and  picked 
the  feathers  off  themselves,  and  his  neighbors  told 
him  that  he  must  let  them  run  If  he  wanted  eggs, 
and  this  time  he  had  let  them  run.  He  was  care- 
ful to  keep  them  out  of  his  barn,  as  he  believed 
they  scattered  their  lice  on  the  cattle.  He  led  me 
to  a  shed  that  opened  to  the  east,  8  by  12  feet,  on 
the  west  or  back  side  of  which  were  large  cracks 
of  one-half  inch  or  more  between  the  boards,  and 
in  a  corner  of  which  were  placed  some  poles  for 
roosts.  "There,"  said  he,  "are  my  Bolton  Grays, 
some  on  the  roosts,  and  some  on  the  ground ;  (or 
manure,  for  the  manure  was  thrown  out  of  the  barn 
under  the  shed.)  I  said  to  him,  "where  is  their  dry 
earth  and  ashes  to  v\'allow  in,  and  gravel  to  grind 
their  food  with  ?"  He  put  on  a  doubtful  look, 
and  said,  "do  you  suppose  it  necessary  for  a  hen  to 

eat  dirt,  that  she  may  lay  eggs  ?"  I  said,  "]\Ir, , 

I  have  got  as  many  hens  at  home  that  lay,  as 
you  have  that  do  not ;  we  will  exchange ;  in  ten 
days  time,  your  fowls  transferred  shall  lay,  and 
mine  that  you  have,  will  not."  In  a  few  words  I 
explained  to  him  what  was  necessary  to  do.  First, 
provide  them  with  a  warm  place  in  the  barn,  not 
over  the  cattle,  but  behind  them.  Provide  them 
with  fresh  water  every  day,  plenty  of  food  which 
must  be  varied,  such  as  corn,  buckwheat,  oatff,  and 
an  occasional  dish,  in  a  cold  morning,  of  warm  cob- 
meal  dough ;  also,  raw  carrots  pulverized,  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  together  with  fresh  m.eat,  and 
lastly,  to  grind  their  food  and  make  an  eggshell, 
you  must  furnish  gravel  stones,  and  oyster  shells, 
I  left,  which  was  some  eleven  days  since,  and  yester- . 
day  called  again.  I  inquired  after  the  poultry. 
"Why,"  said  he,  "I  this  day  sold  my  first  tivo  doz- 
en of  eggs  for  forty  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  hens 
are  doing  finely." 

1  obtained  permission  of  him  to  state  his  case  in 
tne  Farmer,  providing  I  gave  no  name,  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  Thus  it  is,  that  folks  think  hens 
and  corn  in  summer  produce  eggs,  and  why  not  in 
winter  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  a  farmer,  who 
should  pay  an  extra  price  for  a  cow,  take  her  home, 
tie  her  up  in  a  cold  barn,  or  shed,  feed  her  on  hay 
alone,  turn  her  out  to  lap  snow  for  drink,  and  de- 
prive her  of  her  teeth,  and  expect  to  obtain  much 
milk.     I  think  our  friend  himself  would  say  it  was 
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absurd,  but  not  a  whit  more  so  than  the  keeping  of 
his  hens. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Editor,  hens  require  attention, 
Uke  everything  else,  and  properly  provided  for,  are 
one  of  the  most  profitable  and  convenient  sources 
of  comfort  and  luxury  that  a  family  can  possess, 
be  they  rich  or  poor.  No  family  should  be  without 
them.  They  eat  the  remnants  of  the  table,  (barring 
the  salt,)  and  a  young  hen  will  lay  200  eggs  per 
year,  with  the  trouble  only  of  feeding  her,  and 
picking  them  (the  eggs)  up.  n. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LAIIDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

The  primal  object  in  the  arrangement  of  roads, 
paths  and  trees  connected  with  a  dwelling,  is  con- 
venience ;  the  second  is  beauty,  both  from  the 
house  and  from  the  public  street.  To  unite  and 
harmonize  the  two  is  the  olyect  of  landscape  gar- 
dening. 

Cultivated  taste,  more  generally,  I  think,  dis- 
cards straight  lines ;  but  they  are  frequently  very 
convenient,  almost  indispensable,  and  can  be  made 
to  offer  contrast  and  beauty  to  the  eye,  where  cir- 
cles and  irregular  diagrams  are  at  the  same  time 
visible.  Take  an  acre  or  a  half-acre  lot ;  it  is  gen- 
erally a  parallelogram.  The  public  road  runs  at  a 
right  angle,  and  so  with  each  other  do  all  the 
boundaries.  In  this  garden  to  be  laid  out,  the 
owner  desires  fruit  trees ;  and  it  is  convenient  and 
good  policy  to  plant  them  in  a  line  with  the  boun- 
daries— reserving,  perhaps,  the  front  line  for  orna- 
mental trees.  For  convenience  in  getting  at  these 
fruit  trees,  it  would  be  well  to  run  a  Avalk  in  a  line 
with  them.  Then,  again,  fruit  trees  are  wanted  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  garden,  and  they  should 
be  so  set  as  to  admit  of  the  plow — which  cannot  be 
imless  set  in  a  line,  with  walks  to  reach  them  at 
right  angles.  Having  done  this,  a  few  subordinate 
alleys,  with  graceful  curves,  can  be  struck  out, 
with  mounds  and  fancy-shaped  flower-beds  here 
and  there,  to  break  the  stiffness  of  straight  lines  in- 
troduced for  convenience.  These  embellishments 
r-^adily  suggest  themselves  where  the  lot  is  uneven, 
or  where  the  out-buildings  break  in  upon  the  geo- 
metrical arrangements. 

The  moi-e  uneven  and  undulating  a  lot,  the  bet- 
ter; as  natural  inequalities  can  be  made  greatly  to 
subserve  the  purpose  of  ornament,  though  difficult 
to  work  up.  A  lot,  also,  in  which  the  least  num- 
ber of  sides  are  seen  at  once,  is  preferable  for  the 
game  purpose,  as  its  dimensions  will  not  be  readily 
perceived,  and  as  its  broken  surface  may  be  dressed 
up  in  a  style  entirely  original.  One  acre  lots  are 
rare,  however,  in  which  they  cannot  all,  or  nearly 
all,  be  seen  at  once ;  shrubbery,  in  such  cases, 
should  be  made  to  hide  them.  My  ov,-n  garden,  in 
this  respect,  is  entirely  out  of  rule,  as  at  no  one 
corner  can  you  see  another,  and  in  no  position  can 
you  see  but  two. 

Although  straightness  in  the  order  of  trees  and 
avenues  in  a  garden,  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
entirely  discarded,  as  they  seem  to  be  in  a  diagram 
in  the  monthly  Farmer  (vol.  VI.,  p.  209,)  as  also  in 
the  Annual  Register  for  1855,  1  am  far  from  ad- 
vocating that  painful  and  rigid  exactness  of  ar- 
rangement, in  correspondences  in  trees,  flower-beds, 
mounds,  &c.,  as  has  formerly  obtained  fil  tsn^Jscape 
gardening.     Laying   the  ornamental  portion  of  a 


garden  out  in  parallelograms,  balancing  everything 
with  studied  exactness — making  one  half  reflect 
the  other — appears  formal,  stiff  and  unnatural,  and 
instead  of  dressing  nature  up  with  blending  art,  is 
greatly  at  war  with  her. 

Macaulay,  the  historian,  in  a  criticism  upon  the 
"correct"  school  of  Poetry,  gives  an  illustration 
which  is  humorously  in  point  as  relates  to  the  cor- 
rect or  exact  style  of  landscape.  "The  correct- 
ness," says  he,  "which  the  last  century  prized  so 
much,  resembled  the  correctness  of  those  jnctures 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  we  see  in  old  Bibles 
— an  exact  square,  enclosed  by  the  rivers  Pison, 
Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates,  each  with  a  con- 
venient bridge  in  the  centre — rectangular  beds  of 
flowers — a  long  canal  neatly  bricked  and  railed  in 
— the  tree  of  knowledge,  clipped  like  one  of  the 
limes  behind  the  Tuilleries,  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  grand  alley — the  snake  twined  around  it — 
the  man  on  the  right  hand,  the  woman  on  the  left, 
and  the  beasts  drawn  up  in  exact  circle  round  them 
In  one  sense  the  picture  is  correct  enough  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  squares  are  correct ;  the  circles  are  cor- 
rect; the  man  and  woman  are  in  a  most  correct 
line  with  the  tree;  and  the  snake  forms  a  mos* 
correct  spiral." 

The  modern  idea  is,  that  ornamental  trees  or 
shrubbery  planted  for  effect,  should  be  so  irregu- 
larly placed,  or  grouped  together,  as  to  impress  the 
belief  that  they  were  planted  by  nature,  and  only 
dressed  up  or  circumvented  by  art.  As  a  general 
rule,  on  a  broad  lawn  it  seems  correct.  Yet  I 
think  many  of  its  advocates  go  too  far,  and  sacri- 
fice too  much  to  their  unerring  goddess,  Nature — 
as  they  fancy  her — when  they  deny  the  propriety 
of  ever  "matching  trees,"  or  planting  in  pairs.  Cor- 
rect taste,  under  certain  circumstances,  seems  to 
require  it.  If  an  individual  at  the  entrance  of  his 
carriage  avenue  from  the  street,  should  plant  two 
elms  of  equal  size,  one  on  each  side,  and  should 
place  them  in  line  with  the  highway,  what  should 
we  think  of  one  of  the  "naturalists,"  who,  stop- 
ping to  criticise  the  work,  should  exclaim — "Too 
much  art — no  nature — stiff  and  awkward !"  And 
what  should  we  think  if  the  proprietor  had  ])Ianted 
one  large  elm  and  one  small  one,  or  an  elm  and  an 
ailanthus,  so  that  they  need  not  reflect  each  other  ? 
Should  we  not  think  it  nearly  as  absurd  as  if  one 
gate-post  were  larger  than  the  other,  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  ?  And  so  in  an  avenue  leading  to  the 
dwelling ;  would  not  the  trees  appear  finer  plant- 
ed uniformly,  of  equal  size,  alike  on  each  side,  or 
matched  in  pairs  opposite,  rather  than  all  mixed 
up  in  defiance  of  law  or  symmetry  ?  Science  that 
would  answer  negatively  must  have  run  mad,  and 
would  beautify  a  man  by  giving  him  a  wooden  leg 
instead  of  his  sound  one. 

Truth  generally  falls  between  extremes,  no  less 
in  landscape  gardening  than  in  all  the  other  af- 
fairs of  life.  Hence  eclecticism  should  be  encour- 
aged. Straight  lines  and  right  angles,  it  is  true, 
are  unnatural ;  but  they  certainly  are  not  in  all 
places  disagreeable.  Acute  points  and  right  angles, 
judiciously  interspersed  with  curves,  circles,  ovals, 
and  irregular  diagrams,  produce  by  their  variety  a 
happy  effect.  No  decision,  however,  has  ever  been 
had — and  never  will  be — of  what  perfect  landscape 
gardening  is.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  which  even 
gradually  changes  in  the  same  mind ;  and  although 
cultivated  tastes  may  approximate  each  other  in 
their  preferences,  one  would  uproot  ?.  few  trees  and 
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relay  a  few  avenues  which  the  other  had  set  or 
constructed.  Two  critics  of  practised  eye  might 
admit  the  landscape  fine,  but  differ  as  to  how  or 
whether  it  could  be  made  finer.  In  passing  judg- 
ment upon  the  propriety  and  harmony  of  the  view, 
so  many  considerations  are  to  be  weighed — the  po- 
sition and  size  of  the  lot ;  its  surface ;  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  such  as  dwellings,  forests,  &c. — 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  two  con- 
noisseurs could  perfectly  agree  upon  the  beauty  of 
the  aspect,  where  much  art  had  been  displayed — 
though  they  would  readily  condemn  where  no  at 
tempt  for  effect  had  been  made.  D.  W.  L. 

fVest  Med/ord,  18o7. 


LEGISLATIVE  AGEICULTUEAL  MEET- 
ING. 

[Repoeted  Foa  THE  Farmer  by  H.  E.  Rockwell.] 
The  Sixth  of  the  series  of  Legislative  Agricultu- 
ral meetings  was  held  Tuesday  evening,  as  usual. 
The  general  topic  for  discussion  was  "Manures 

AND  THEIR  APPLICATION." 

Hon.  C.  A.  Phelps,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  called  to  preside.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  honored  by  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing present  to  preside  at  the  meeting,  but  he  frankly 
confessed  that,  practically,  the  subject  of  agriculture 
was  not  one  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  The  sub- 
ject of  manures  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  interest  to  agriculturists.  That  subtile  chem- 
istry by  which  nature,  from  objects  the  most  offen- 
sive and  most  disgusting,  produces  grains  of  the 
sweetest  kind,  fruits  the  most  luscious,  and  flowers 
of  the  most  splendid  hues,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  mysterious  and  wonderful  operations  of  na- 
ture. He  had  hoped  that  agriculturists  would  treat 
fruits  in  the  way  that  gentlemen  of  the  medical 
profession  sometimes  treat  the  human  system. 
When  they  find  the  presence  of  an  alkali  in  the  hu- 
man body  to  too  great  an  extent,  they  apply  an 
acid  as  a  remedial  agent;  and  vice  versa.  It 
may  be  a  question  whether  this  principle  might  not 
be  applied  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  and  they  be 
thereby  improved.  He  had  himself  tried  the  ap- 
plication of  strong  alkaline  suds  to  a  bearing  grape 
vine,  and  he  fancied  that  the  acidity  of  the  fruit 
was  thereby  lessened.  He  had  thought  that  straw- 
berries, and  similar  fruits,  might,  in  the  same  way, 
be  benefited.  The  manner  in  which  the  chemis- 
try of  nature  elaborated  fruits  or  grain  from  the  ma- 
nures applied,  was  exceedingly  interesting.  As  an 
instance  of  the  misapplication  of  humanity,  he  re- 
ferred to  a  visit  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  from 
which  for  many  years  the  largest  crops  of  wheat 
were  obtained,  and  some  even  declared  that  the 
covering  of  the  grain  was  of  an  unusually  red  color. 
Massachusetts,  he  hoped,  would  never  have  any 
field  of  hers  thus  enriched. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  said  that  he  would 
commence  the  debate,  though  he  was  not  so  much 
skilled  in  the  subject  as  others.     He  knew  of  no 


subject  of  more  importance,  especially  to  the  far- 
mers of  Massachusetts.  We  sometimes  speak  of 
the  way  in  which  the  soil  of  Virginia  has  been  re- 
duced. But  perhaps  no  State  had  reduced  its  land 
more  than  Massachusetts.  Farming  lands  are  not 
so  valuable  in  this  State  now  as  they  were  fifty 
years  ago.  We  all  ought  to  know  that  there  must 
be  a  portion  of  organic  matter  added  to  every  soil 
to  make  it  fertile.  It  is  easy  to  have  soil  analyzed, 
and  to  make  the  additions  that  are  necessary.  If 
a  field  is  found  deficient  in  lime,  or  some  ingredi- 
ent which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  wheat, 
then  that  particular  manure  should  be  added. 
Ground  bone  for  turnips,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen 
bushels  to  the  acre,  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  a 
good  crop — more  would  not  increase  it — on  ordi- 
nary soils.  So  the  same  principle  may  be  applied 
in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  potatoes,  or  any  other 
crop.  But  barn-yard  manure  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  for  all  crops.  To  supply  our  ordinary  soils, 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  use  twelve  cords  to 
the  acre — that  is  only  a  fair  amount.  But  probab- 
ly not  two  cords  are  used  upon  an  average,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  He  related  an  incident 
connected  with  his  travels  in  Scotland,  where  he 
saw  a  farm  of  six  hundred  acres ;  and  he  found 
that  the  whole  success  of  the  farmer  depended  on 
his  putting  as  much  manure  upon  the  land  as  would 
purchase  an  ordinary  farm.  He  spent  §1500  for 
manure  and  $600  a  year  for  bone  dust,  in  addition 
to  the  manure  made  upon  the  place  from  700  head 
of  cattle.  He  raised  twenty  tons  of  turnips  to  the 
acre,  beside  the  tops  ;  he  raised  thirty-two  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  ;  and  he  had  only  three  acres 
of  grass,  permanently.  All  the  rest  of  the  farm 
was  cultivated.  He  paid  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  rent.  Such  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  economy  of  manure  now ;  it  is  important 
that  liquid  manure  should  be  saved  and  applied  in 
a  liquid  state,  to  such  crops  as  can  receive  it.  We* 
raise  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  less  than  we 
should,  if  we  saved  and  properly  applied  all  liquid 
manures.  He  would  apply  unfermented  manure 
to  the  land  in  the  fall  and  j^low  it  under.  The  soil 
will  absorb  and  appropriate  it,  even  if  a  crop  is  not 
put  upon  the  land  for  two  years.  As  fertilizers  of 
a  farm,  he  spoke  highly  of  sheep  ;  and  independent 
of  that,  they  are  as  profitable  an  animal  as  farmers 
can  keep.  A  German  writer  has  said  that  the 
droppings  of  a  thousand  sheep  for  twenty-four 
hours,  will  manure  an  acre  of  land  as  highly  as  it 
can  well  be  made.  In  that  proportion,  any  farmer 
can  fold  his  stock  of  sheep,  and  thus  enrich  one 
portion  of  his  farm  at  a  time,  as  he  chooses. 

Mr.  Hyde,  of  Newton,  spoke  of  the  manures 
with  which  he  had  experimented.  He  had  tried 
guano  with  high  expectations,  but  he  had  not  the 
confidence  that  he  once  had  in  it.  He  applied  it 
on  grass  land  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  to  the  acre,  put- 
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ting  it  on  in  strips,  leaving  alternate  portions  with 
none.  The  results  were  very  good,  causing  a  great 
increase  of  the  crop.  lie  had  since  tried  fish  guano 
on  grass,  and  had  seen  no  good  results.  He  marked 
ofTa  piece  of  ground  on  the  meadow,  and  sowed  it 
in  strips  during  a  rain,  and  he  could  see  no  differ- 
ence. He  tried  super-phosphate  of  lime  with  like 
poor  results.  He  applied  horse  manure,  guano,  fish 
guano  and  super-phosphate  of  lime  to  rows  of  peas. 
He  found  the  horse  manure  equal  to  the  guano. 
The  fish  guano  failed  entirely.  He  tried  a  similar 
experiment  with  rows  of  corn,  and  could  not  see 
that  he  found  any  benefit  from  fish  guano  and  the 
super-phosphate  of  lime.  He  cultivated  also  seven- 
ty varieties  of  potatoes,  and  tried  these  four  ma- 
nures on  them  with  similar  results.  The  value  of 
salt  lye  and  ashes  were  also  spoken  of.  The  for- 
mer should  never  be  used  near  the  roots  of  trees, 
but  it  did  well  on  grass. 

Mr.  Bacheller,  of  Sutton,  had  tried  guano  two 
years  to  a  limited  extent.  As  he  had  it  applied, 
directly  in  the  hill,  with  a  little  loam  between  it  and 
the  corn,  the  corn  was  destroyed  by  it.  Mixed  with 
compost  he  had  found  it  to  do  very  well.  Upon 
grass  it  did  not  produce  so  good  an  effect  as  he  had 
anticipated.  lie  had  tried  De  Burg's  super-phos- 
phate of  lime  on  corn  with  good  results.  His  neigh- 
bors also  had  found  it  very  good.  He  had  found 
plaster  on  his  pastures  very  useful  indeed ;  it  brings 
in  the  white  clover,  and  makes  the  feed  thick  and 
green.  Upon  potatoes  he  had  found  no  benefit  from 
the  use  of  plaster.  He  usually  applied  fifty  loads 
of  manure,  and  obtained  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Hyde  again  spoke  of  guano,  and  said  that 
he  was  not  a  strong  advocate  for  it.  At  the  price 
at  which  it  would  be  likely  to  sell  this  spring,  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  use  it.  He 
did  not  consider  it  a  fertilizer,  but  only  a  stimulant, 
•and  only  fit  to  be  used  where  other  manures  were 
also  used,  in  order  to  aid  in  extracting  from  them 
their  virtues  to  the  greatest  extent. 

Mr.  FlTCn,  of  Sheffield,  spoke  of  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  manure.  "Where  the  soil  is  light — he 
thought  the  manure  should  be  plowed  in  rather 
deep ;  but  where  it  is  heavy,  it  is  better  to  apply  it 
upon  the  surface,  or  in  the  hill.  He  would  plow 
in  eight  inches,  rather  than  ten,  where  land  is  po- 
rous. He  had  had  no  experience  with  guano.  Plas- 
ter he  had  used  considerably ;  but  he  would  not 
use  it  continually.  In  his  section,  he  considered  it 
one  of  the  best  manures  in  combination  with  other 
manures.  To  corroborate  the  remarks  that  had 
been  made  as  to  the  importance  of  manuring  high- 
ly, he  related  the  results  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  purchased  a  small  farm  near  New  York,  run- 
ning in  debt  for  it,  and  then  putting  on  $40  worth 
of  manure  to  the  acre.  Every  fifteen  years  he  had 
expended  the  same  sum  for  manure.  Corn  and  hay 


had  been  the  chief  products  of  the  farm,  and  the 
owner  after  having  spent  thirty  years  upon  it,  and 
rode  on  his  hay  to  market  enough  to  ride  70,000 
miles,  was  now  worth  $80,000  as  the  result  of  his 
farming.  The  success  of  all  farmers  in  Massachu- 
setts must  depend  on  their  making  their  farms  bet- 
ter. All  the  profit  will  depend  on  making  the  lands 
as  rich  as  they  will  admit  of  being  made,  because  it 
costs  no  more  to  cultivate  an  acre  for  a  large  crop 
than  for  a  small  one. 

Mr.  Steebess,  of  Chicopee,  also  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  great  secret  of  the  farmer's  success 
was  in  making,  saving,  and  applying  manure.  He 
believed  every  farmer  of  his  acquaintance  wasted 
manure  enough  every  year  to  manure  an  acre  suffi- 
ciently well  to  make  it  produce  fifty  bushels  of  corn. 
He  applied  about  twenty-five  cart-loads — some  six 
or  eight  cords — to  the  acre,  besides  some  150  or 
200  lbs.  of  plaster  sowed  on,  and  all  plowed  in  to» 
gether.  He  used  the  double  Michigan  plow,  which 
he  considered  the  best  now  in  use,  and  he  always 
plowed  ten  inches  deep  where  he  could  do  it.  Mr. 
S.  related  the  results  of  his  practice  in  manuring 
thoroughly,  and  said  that  for  twenty-five  years  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  from  75  to  100  bushels 
of  corn  from  an  acre.  He  concurred  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Fay,  that  sheep  are  as  profitable  stock 
as  the  farmer  can  keep,  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing a  farm  with  manure.  Their  manure  is  worth 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  com- 
mon stock.  Hogs,  he  thought,  would  pay  a  far- 
mer for  their  keeping,  if  well  supplied  with  earth 
and  vegetables  through  the  summer  season.  He 
usually  kept  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  made  from 
them  a  hundred  loads  of  manure,  which  was  worth 
in  the  country  $125.  He  had  used  guano  for  three 
seasons,  and  he  thought  it  an  excellent  manure  j 
but  farmers  generally  did  not  apply  it  as  he  had 
done.  He  plowed  it  under  very  deep,  and  put  on 
as  much  as  500  lbs.  to  the  acre.  In  that  way  he 
obtained  from  land  which  produced  in  1853,  with- 
out guano,  about  30  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
and  25  bushels  of  oats  in  1854,  at  least  50  bushels 
of  corn  in  1855,  with  guano.  Last  spring  the  same 
land  was  sowed  to  wheat  and  oats  and  produced  20 
bushels  of  wheat  and  40  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre 
— having  had  a  dressing  of  150  lbs.  of  guano  to  the 
acre  before  plowing.  Mr.  Stebbins  concluded  by 
repeating  his  opinion  that  farmers  greatly  mistook 
their  calling  when  they  did  not  plow  deep  and 
manure  their  land  thoroughly.  He  believed  that  a 
hundred  per  cent,  more  might  be  produced  from 
the  farms  of  Massachusetts  than  is  now  produced. 

Mr.  Wetherell  spoke  of  the  art  of  manuring 
as  being  the  art  of  feeding  plants,  and  worthy  of 
the  same  attention  as  the  art  of  feeding  animals. 
The  nature  of  plants  and  soils  needs  to  be  studied, 
and  when  understood,  together  with  the  nature  of 
specific  manures,  it  is  as  easy  to  feed  plants  and 
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make  th;!m  thrive  as  to  fatten  an  ox  or  a  horse. 
Homoeopathic  doses  of  guano  he  considered  very 
unprofitable.  It  is  for  the  want  of  understanding 
the  nature  of  the  soil  that  so  many  errors  are  com- 
mitted in  the  application  of  manures,  and  so  many 
opinions  expressed  in  regard  to  their  value.  If 
€very  farmer  who  makes  a  statement  would  tell 
what  the  soil  is  en  which  his  manure  was  put,  then 
another  man  could  judge  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  similar  application  upon  his  farm.  Mr.  W. 
suggested  to  the  committee  the  propriety  of  fixing 
a  rule  limiting  speakers  to  ten  minutes  each.  He 
thought  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  more 
of  the  farmers  present  to  give  their  views. 

Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Concord,  said  that  the  great 
demand  of  the  age  upon  farmers,  is,  that  the  soil 
shall  produce  greater  crops.  The  way  to  make 
soil  better  is  to  raise  good  crops.  The  man  who 
raises  a  large  crop  will  permanently  improve  the 
land.  Th«  very  fact  of  the  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion should  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  richness 
of  our  soil ;  the  wash  of  the  house,  the  suds  and  the 
proper  use  of  night-soil  with  muck  and  other  sub- 
stances for  compost,  will  furnish  much  valuable  man- 
ure. A  town  of  five  hundred  families,  supposing 
each  one  to  save  $  10  worth  of  manure  more  than 
they  now  do,  will  save  for  itself  $5000.  If  this  is 
applied  to  the  State,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  value  to 
the  State.  He  did  not  think  the  soil  of  Massachu 
setts  was  depreciating.  The  great  object  of  the 
farmer  should  be  to  get  manure,  and  then  to  apply 
it  properly.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  cut  short  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Reynolds.  He  thought  the  sub 
ject  needed  further  discussion. 

The  President  then  announced  the  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  to  be — ''Fruits  and 
fruit  trees — Forest  and  shade  trees."    Adjourned 


For  (lie  A'ew  England  Farmer. 

DUTY  ON  WOOL. 

Joel  Nourse/Esq.:— Z>ear  Sir — As  it  is  a  time 
when  the  manufacturers  of  wool  are  making  great 
exertions  to  get  the  duties  oft'  from  wool,  a  great 
deal  is  said  in  favor,  and  nothing  against  it.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  send  you  an  article  on  wool 
from  H.  C.  Merriam,  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Albany  Cultivator,  for  1850,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Vermo7it  Journal.  I  want  you  should  read  the 
letter  taken  from  the  New  York  Times,  if  you 
have  not  already,  and  see  if  you  think  it  is  the  true 
policy  to  protect  the  manufacturer  and  not  the 
wool-grower.  I  understand  the  policy  to  be  to 
raise  the  duties  on  foreign  broadcloths,  and  take 
all  the  duties  off  from  wool,  so  the  manufacturer 
can  go  to  the  wool-grower  and  saj-, — here,  you  ar"e 
cur  servants ;  we  feed  and  clothe  you,  and  you 
tend  sheep  for  us ;  we  will  give  you  so  much  for 
your  wool,  and  if  you  will  not  take  it,  we  will  buy 
foreign  wool,  even  if  we  have  to  pay  more  than 
what  we  can  buy  your  wool  for ;  or,  in  other  words, 
we  will  pay  you  t\venty-five  cents  a  pound,  or  we 
will  pay  two  shillings  for  foreign  wool. 


I  suppose  it  will  not  make  much  difference  with 
Massachusetts  farmers,  whether  the  tariff  is  taken 
off  from  wool  or  not ;  but  it  makes  great  differ- 
ence with  the  Vermont  farmers.  A  wool  buyer 
last  summer  said  they  would  have  the  duties  off 
from  wool  next  winter,  and,  said  he,  if  they  do,  it 
will  ruin  your  New  England  farmers,  they  can  raise 
wool  so  much  cheaper  at  the  West  and  South  than 
we  can.  H.  S. 

East  Thetford,  Vt.,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

DIOSCOEEA  BATATA& 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  every  thing  relating  to  the 
cultivation  and  value  of  new  vegetables  introduced 
into  our  agriculture  Is  interesting  to  me,  I  doubt 
not  it  is  to  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer.  I 
will  give  you  a  little  of  my  experience  in  the  culti- 
vation of  some  of  them  the  last  season. 

I  received  through  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  some 
seed  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  and  having  but  little 
confidence  as  to  its  value,  neglected  to  plant  it  un- 
til the  last  of  May,  (except  a  few  hills  in  the  gar- 
den, which  was  put  in  early,  and  seed  fully  matured.) 
The  crop  grew  finely,  attained  a  height  of  from  10 
to  12  feet,  seed  formed,  but  little  of  it  matured  be- 
fore the  hard  frosts.  Upon  examination  found  the 
juice  very  sweet,  and  concluded  to  try  and  see  what 
1  could  do  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  cut  up  some 
and  undertook  to  pound  it  out  in  a  large  iron  pot, 
but  abandoned  that  as  a  slow  and  tedious  process. 
Having  a  small  cider  press,  I  concluded  to  cut  it 
up  and  subject  it  to  the  screw,  there  being  some 
three  or  four  bushels  of  it,  in  pieces  from  two  to 
four  inches  long,  in  that  way  obtaining  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  juice  of  course,  but  enough  to 
make  two  quarts  or  more  of  beautiful  looking  sy- 
rup ;  this  possessed  a  slight  acid  taste,  v/hich  I  attri- 
buted to  the  press  having  been  previously  used  for 
cider,  and  the  juice  standing  over  night  before  boil- 
ing. I  am  so  confident  of  its  value,  that  I  intend 
planting  a  piece  next  season,  and  prepare  some 
hard  wood  rollers,  which  I  think  may  be  made  to 
crush  the  cane,  and  enable  me  to  get  juice  enough, 
for  more  extended  and  accurate  experiment.  The 
present  high  prices  of  sugar  and  molasses  will  be  a 
powerful  stimulant  towards  proving  its  value.  As 
regards  profit,  compared  with  the  corn  crop,  I 
find,  in  looking  over  the  different  accounts  of  experi- 
ments, Mr.  Richard  Peters,  of  -Georgia,  gives  the 
following,  viz:  J  acre,  3315  canes,  produced  58-^ 
gallons  thick  syruj) ;  rate  per  acre  468  gallons. 

468  gallons,  60  cents  per  gallon $234,00 

Cost  of  making,  in  Georgia,  15  cts.  per  gal 70,40 

Giving  per  aci-e $163,60 

Now  deduct  the  same  amount  per  acre  for  ma- 
nure, labor,  &:c.,  and  the  profit  will  overrun  that  of 
the  best  acre  of  corn,  at  the  low  estimate  of  50  cents 
per  gallon,  which  is  17  cents  below  the  present  re- 
tail price  of  good  molasses. 

I  see  in  your  last  number,  some  notices  of  the 
Dioscorea  Batatas.  A  friend  presented  me  willi 
six  tubers  last  spring,  which  he  had  in  a  hot-bed 
some  weeks,  but  for  all  that  they  were  a  long  time 
in  getting  up,  grew  slow  and  puny  through  the  sea- 
son, although  I  called  the  ground  good,  and  well 
prepared.     I  cut  some  of  the  vines  into  sections  to 
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produce  seed  for  another  year's  planting,  got  some 
40  or  50,  by  planting  these  sections,  the  size  of  a 
pea,  some  larger.  I  dug  four  of  them  after  the  frost 
had  killed  the  vines,  leaving  two  to  stand  through 
the  winter,  found  the  tubers  from  14  to  24  inches 
long,  and  al)out  one  inch  through  at  the  bottom.  I 
have  but  little  fait"h  in  their  succeeding  in  our  cli- 
mate ;  they  may  do  further  south,  but  will  not  con- 
demn them  entirely,  until  after  another  year's  trial. 
I  also  raised  about  four  quarts  of  the  Japan  Pea, 
planted  them  early,  did  not  fully  ripen,  pulled  up 
the  stalks  before  the  hard  frosts,  and  stacked  and 
cured  them  in  that  way ;  they  are  very  fine  for  the 
table,  but  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  crop  in  our 
latitude ;  and  I  doubt,  provided  they  could,  whether 
they  would  be  profitable.  Jas.  H.  Ferre. 

Agawam,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  SNOW-BIRD  FAMILY. 

BY  LEANDEU  WETHERELL. 

A  Pleasant  Mockeey. — While  the  sun  was  shining  brightly 
on  Sabbath  forenoon,  our  ears  were  saluted  with  the  joyous 
sound  of  bird-music,  and  on  looking  from  the  window  into  the 
yard  we  saw  great  numbers  of  summer  birds  busily  regaling 
themselves  from  the  seeds  on  the  weeds  that  were  suflered  to 
mature  there,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  glad  melody — very 
grateful  indeed  to  our  feelings,  but  O,  how  tantalizing,  since 
the  illusion  was  so  soon  to  vanish  by  a  relapse  again  into  a 
zero  temperature  !  The  birds  represented,  were  the  various 
species  of  swallow  so  common  here  all  suminer,  the  thrush,  wood- 
robin  and  some  others,  which  frequently  do  not  migrate  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  but  retire  to  the  swamps  and  forest  depths 
for  a  home  and  shelter.  The  storm  of  the  preceding  night 
probably  had  disturbed  their  domestic  arrangements  in  their 
asylum,  and  driven  them  to  the  abode  of  man  for  food.  Would 
it  not  be  well  if  housekeepers  would  more  frequently  throw  the 
crumbs  of  the  table  about  the  doors  and  windows,  to  attract 
these  little  serenaders  that  sometimes  in  this  way  visit  our 
dwellings,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  while  away  the  weary 
hours  of  winter. — Amherst  Express,  Jan.  16. 

Some  one  several  weeks  ago,  inquired  through 
the  JVeiv  England  Farmer  concerning  the  white- 
bellied  swallow,  and  the  snow-birds.  The  ques- 
tion concerning  the  former  species  was  subsequent 
ly  answered  in  the  fourth  number  on  the  Swallow 
Family.  That  relative  to  the  snow-birds  will  nov/ 
be  considered,  as  these  little  visitors  from  the  north 
are  seen  in  flocks  by  the  roadside,  about  tilled  fields 
and  farm-houses. 

The  common  snow-bird,  {Fringilla  Huelsonia,) 
is  well  known,  whose  migrations,  says  Wilson,  ex- 
tend from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
spreading  over  the  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  They  usually  make  their  first  appear 
ance  as  winter  approaches,  on  the  borders  of  woods, 
in  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty,  more  or  less.  As  the 
weather  grows  colder,  they  advance  nearer  the 
dwellings  of  man,  in  search  of  food.  When  the 
ground  is  deeply  covered  with  snow,  the  pressing 
demands  for  food  cause  them  to  approach  even 
unto  gardens  and  barn-yards,  where  they  glean, 
appearing  very  familiar  and  lively,  seeming  partial- 
ly domesticated.  By  observers,  their  Increased  ac- 
tivity, and  assembling  into  large  flocks,  is  regarded 
as  a  sure  prognostic  of  a  storm.  They  are  observed 
everywhere  over  the  States,  during  the  winter,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  an  exceedingly  numerous  spe- 
cies. They  leave  for  their  northern  homes  in 
April,  where  they  breed,  far  north  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
where  they  are  seen  on  their  migration  about  the 
first  of  June.  They  are  said  to  breed  in  the  Al- 
leghany mountains.  They  build  their  nests  on  the 
ground  like  the  sparrow  family,  which  they  re 
semble. 


In  some  parts  of  New  England,  says  Wilson,  "I 
found  the  oj)inion  general,  that  the  snow-bird  ia 
transformed  in  summer  into  the  small  chipping 
sparrow,  (or  chipping-bird,)  so  common  in  that  sea- 
son. This  is  a  mistake."  This  will  account  for 
the  mistake  of  a  contemporary,  whose  pleasant  lo- 
cal paragraph  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  commu- 
nication. The  birds  which  were  then  observed,  and 
whose  notes  were  so  acceptable,  were  probably  the 
common  snow-bird,  for  the  other  species  enumer- 
ated migrate  to  the  south  to  spend  the  winter,  re- 
turning very  late  in  spring — about  planting  time — 
with  the  exception  of  the  sparrow,  and  leaving 
while  It  is  yet  summer.  The  "wood  robin"  men- 
tioned Is  the  wood  thrush,  an  exceedingly  shy  bird 
in  Its  habits,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  singers  of  the 
bird  tribe.  It  Is  called  the  American  nightingale. 
Audubon  says,  "This  bird  is  my  greatest  favorite. 
To  it  I  owe  much."  It  is  not  very  probable  that 
this  bird,  which  does  not  make  its  appearance  in  the 
spring  for  weeks  after  the  swallow's  advent,  was 
seen  at  Amherst  in  January. 

The  color  of  the  common  snow-bird  Is  a  bluish 
black  upon  the  back,  abdomen  and  lateral  tail-feath- 
ers white.  Length,  six  Inches.  Bill,  short  and 
stout.  The  snow  birds,  observers  say,  migrate  in 
the  night.  It  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Richardson  as 
far  north  as  57  degrees ;  and  has  been  seen  as  far 
south  as  30.  It  is  common  In  Northern  Europe. 
Its  note  Is  a  sharp  chip ;  hence  It  Is  often  called 
the  chlpplng-bird  ;  sometimes  the  blue  chipplng- 
blrd. 

The  Lapland  snow-bird,  called  also  the  snow- 
bunting,  (Fringilla  lapponica,)  is  another  species 
of  the  snow-bird  family.  It  is  far  from  being  com- 
mon, being  seldom  seen,  unless  the  winter  be  one 
of  unusal  severity ;  then  It  leaves  its  Arctic  home 
for  more  southern  climes.  In  the  winter  of  1836, 
numbers  were  shot  on  Long  Island.  Audubon  ob- 
served them  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  They 
feed  on  seeds  and  berries.  They  build  their  nests 
on  the  ground.  Their  color  varies  with  the  chang- 
es of  the  season.  They  are  sometimes  seen  in 
company  with  the  first  described  species.  This 
bird  is  about  seven  Inches  In  length  ;  and  has  been 
observed  as  far  north  as  the  74th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. 

The  white  snow-bird,  (Emheriza  nivalis,)  though 
not  very  common.  Is  not  deemed  a  rare  bird  In  this 
State,  during  the  winter.  The  farmer  frequently 
notices  these  birds,  as  he  does  the  common  snow- 
bird, ap])roaching  quite  near  his  barn  and  house, 
coming  into  the  garden  and  barn-yard,  in  quest  of 
food.  They,  like  the  preceding  species,  are  lively, 
joyous  and  happy.  These  birds,  that  thus  frequent 
the  abodes  of  men  during  the  inclement  season, 
seem  well  fitted  to  awaken  feelings  of  pleasure  in 
the  minds  of  observers.  Even  the  cawing  of  the 
crow,  and  the  screaming  and  scolding  of  the  garru- 
lous blue-jay,  serve,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to 
arouse  the  latent  feelings  of  pleasure  in  the  minds 
of  such  as  love  nature's  sounds  and  melodies. 

"All  discord  is  but  harmony  unknown," 

only  to  him  who  has  no  ear  for  music;  for  what  Is 
music,  but  sounds  agreeable  to  the  ear  that  is  at- 
tuned by  the  soul's  being  in  love  with  nature's 
voices,  whether  coming  from  her  animate  or  Inan- 
imate creations.  The  heralded  dislikes  of  some 
persons,  serve  to  betray  their  lack  of  liberal  cul- 
ture.    The  Infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  mercy  and 
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beneficence  of  God  are  nowhere  more  manifest 
than  in  the  numberless  objects  in  both  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  kingdoms,  made  to  adorn,  beautify 
and  furnish  this  world,  created  for  man's  dwelling- 
place.  The  endless  variety  and  incomparable  beau- 
ty of  the  flowers  that  embellish  the  hill-side  and 
the  valley,  the  woods  and  the  mountain,  seem 
enough  to  awaken  feelings  in  every  mind,  of  unut- 
terable joj',  gratitude  and  delight.  Then  to  all 
this  add  the  innumerable  number  of  insects,  birds 
and  reptiles,  whose  shrillings,  songs  and  peepings 
are  heard  severally  in  their  seasons,  and  how  much 
does  the  earth,  even  now,  fall  short  of  being  a  par- 
adise to  him  who  enjoys  all  these  things,  with  their 
infinite  and  untold  accompaniments?  Alas,  alas, 
that  so  few  seem  to  find  pleasure  and  delight  amid 
this  display  of  objects  beautiful  to  the  eye,  so  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  minister  to  the  highest  earthly 
joy  and  felicity,  and  that  so  many  should  seek  their 
happiness  in  the  base  indulgence  of  carnal  appe- 
tites and  passions.  But  to  return  from  this  seem- 
ing digression. 

The  white  snow-bird  has  been  seen  as  far  south 
as  Maryland  and  Kentucky.  It  has  been  known  to 
breed  in  this  State  and  Maine,  but  generally  mi- 
grates to  the  north  for  this  purpose.  It  builds  its 
nest  on  the  ground.  It  subsists  on  grass-seeds,  in- 
sects, and  very  small  shells.  In  length  it  is  about 
seven  inches.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
simply  called  white-bird. 

The  chickadee  or  black -cap  titmouse  (Parus  at- 
ricapillits,)  is  by  some  called  a  snow-bird,  because 
frequently  seen  in  the  depth  of  winter.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  northern  regions,  and  has  been  seen 
as  far  north  as  the  65th  degree.  Audubon  noticed 
it  in  Maryland.  It  has  also  been  observed  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  as  far  south,  says  Zadock  Thompson,  as 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  so  common  that  it  needs 
no  description  here.  They  frequent  orchards,  late 
in  the  fall,  and  seem  like  the  woodpecker,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  insects.  The  habits 
of  this  little  bird  resemble  those  of  the  v/oodpeck- 
er  family.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the  hole  of  a  tree, 
and  raises  usually  two  broods  a  year. 

These  species  now  described  embrace  the  more 
common  snow-birds.  They  have  all  doubtless  been 
often  observed  by  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  this 
present  winter,  and  will  continue  to  be  occasional- 
ly seen  until  April,  when  they  will  migrate  north- 
ward to  spend  the  summer  and  breed. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  SKELETON  OF  BLACK  HAWK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  here,  e?i  route  for  your  city, 
with  the  remains  of  the  once  celebrated  horse, 
"Black  Hawk."  It  may  be  interesting  to  your 
readers,  especially  that  portion  of  them  who  feel 
the  least  interest  in  the  science  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine, to  know  that  David  Hill,  Esq.,  has  donated 
the  above  to  our  infant  institution,  the  "Boston 
Veterinary  College ;"  and  so  soon  as  I  shall  have 
prepared  the  bones  and  articulated  them,  the  pub 
lie  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  osseous 
fabric  of  a  horse,  whose  like  the  world  has  never 
seen.  I  have  spent  the  past  week  at  Mr.  D.  Hill's 
hospitable  mansion,  engaged  in  divesting  the  bones 
of  their  fleshy  and  tendinous  tissues,  and  I  am  un- 
der great  obligations  to  that  gentleman,  and  his  son 
Charles,  for  valuable  assistance  rendered  on  the 
occasion. 


I  just  give  you  this  brief  item  of  news  to  satisfy 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter,  that  the 
remains  of  "Black  Hawk"  are  in  safe  keeping,  and 
that  instead  of  b(!ing  left  to  decompose  and  resolve 
into  their  original  constituents  in  mother  earth, 
they  shall  now  serve  as  a  typification  of  the  Amer- 
can  trotting  horse,  and  also  aflbrd  the  professors  of 
our  college  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  pe- 
culiar anatomical  differences  that  exist  between  his 
frame  and  that  of  other  breeds. 

I  consider  Mr.  Hill's  donation  one  of  great  value 
to  our  college,  and  one  that  will  be  looked  upon  in 
years  to  come,  as  a  rare  and  inestimable  relic. 
Yours,  with  respect,       G.  H.  Dadd,  V.  S. 

Rutland,  Vt,  Feb.  18,  1857. 


For  tlie  New  England  Farmer. 

WILD  FLOWERS. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  raising  and  trying  experiments  on  different 
plants  and  shrubberry,  and  will  tell  you  what  I  did 
with  some  wild  flowers.  Being  defeated  one  winter 
in  keeping  alive  some  valuable  plants,  the  coming 
spring  I  determined  to  bestow  my  labor  upon  some- 
thing of  less  value.  Accordingly,  when  spring  came, 
I  emptied  all  the  dirt  out  of  the  pots  and  boxes, 
and  replenished  them  with  a  light,  rich  soil  from  a 
hog-yard. 

When  wild  plants  made  their  appearance,  I  trans- 
planted a  root  of  the  common  dandelion  ;  in  another 
pot  a  catnip  root ;  in  another,  a  buttercup ;  in  anoth- 
er a  violet  root ;  and  furnished  them  all  with  the 
same  kind  of  soil.  But  the  parsley  plant  was  the 
most  beautiful  of  all,  and  grew  most  luxuriously. 
All  were  watered  well  with  pure  water ;  suds  is 
hurtful  to  most  kinds  of  house  plants.  But  I  soon 
perceived  that  the  violet  began  to  droop,  and  thought 
it  best  to  throw  it  away,  but  looking  over  the  pages 
of  an  old  book  treating  of  flowers  of  every  descrip- 
tion, I  went  into  the  woods  and  procured  a  quantity 
of  light  "earth  scraping,"  and  a  rock  moss,  and 
gave  a  fresh  filling  to  the  pot  which  contained  the 
blue  violet,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in  a 
short  time  the  most  splendid  leaves  and  blue  flow- 
ers I  ever  saw.  As  for  rapid  growth  and  richness, 
the  parsley  exceeded  every  other  plant. 

The  violets  and  buttercups  blossomed  double,  and 
much  larger  than  in  a  wild  state.  The  flowers  of 
the  catnip  were  of  a  pure  white,  the  leaves  had  the 
appearance  of  deep  green  velvet.  The  parsley  ran 
over  the  box,  the  blossoms  much  larger  than  usual, 
and  some  of  the  vines  were  over  a  yard  in  length. 
The  box  was  hung  up  some  distance  from  the  floor. 

The  above  plants  were  much  admired  by  visitors. 
The  exclamation  was  frequently  heard,  "O,  how 
beautiful  !  what  rich  looking  geraniums  they  are," 
and  when  informed  what  they  were,  they  were  sur- 
prised as  well  as  pleased.  Could  not  the  above  be 
truly  applied  to  the  uncultivated  mind  ?  How  often 
we  see  the  most  beautiful  expansion  of  intellect  beam- 
ing forth  with  almost  an  unearthly  brilliancy  from 
individuals  ;  those  whom,  like  the  wild  plant  in  the 
back  yard,  were  once,  perhaps,  through  stern  mis- 
fortune and  cruel  neglect,  as  uncultivated. 

Worcester,  1857.  Mrs.  E.  B.  R s. 


{^  Lemon  juice  is  principally  relied  on  by  the 
physicians  in  London  for  curing  rheumatism.  Thre« 
table-spoonfuls  per  day  is  a  dose  for  a  man. 
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CAEPEHTEE'S  IMPEOVED  PATEHT  HOESE  SAKE. 


This  rake,  invented  by  Charles  P.  Carpenter,  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  and  patented  by  him  Aug. 
26th,  1856,  possesses  certain  merits,  in  respect  of 
which,  it  is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  any  and  every 
other  rake  yet  offered  to  the  public. 
,  These  merits  are  principally  two.  1st,  It  is  the 
only  rake  that  can  be  tended  by  the  person  who 
rides  on  the  rake,  seated  at  his  ease.  On  the  front 
of  the  bed-piece  is  a  convenient  seat  for  the  raker, 
who,  by  means  of  a  lever,  near  at  hand,  releases  the 
hay  that  has  been  gathered,  by  a  vtry  slight  motion 
of  the  lever,  and  without  changing  his  position.  A 
boy  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  can  perform  the  la- 
bor v/ith  this  rake,  as  well  as  a  man.  It  is  thus  the 
most  convenient  and  labor-saving  rake  for  the  far- 
mer that  has  ever  been  devised. 

2d.  It  is  a  double  rake,  equally  well  adapted  to 
smooth  and  rough  ground.  On  smooth  ground  the 
rake  is  used  on  wheels,  the  driver  riding ;  for  rak- 
ing on  rough  ground  it  is  used  without  wheels,  the 
driver  walking  behind  it,  as  with  ordinary  rakes,  and 
releasing  the  hay  by  means  of  the  same  lever  as 
before,  which  is  inserted  in  another  position  in  the 
moveable  head.  In  neither  case  is  the  driver  re- 
quired to  use  any  more  strength  than  to  remove 
the  lever  from  a  catch  that  confines  it,  and  the  rake 
then  frees  itself  from  the  hay.  When  used  on 
rough  ground,  the  springs  beneath  the  bed-piece 
enable  the  driver  to  adajjt  it  with  ease  to  the  in- 
equalities of  the  surface.  By  referring  to  the  en- 
graving and  description  above,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  simplicity  of  the  rake  is  an  indication  of  its 
worth  and  usefulness — nothing  can  be  more  simple ; 
and  yet  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer  is 
before  any  other  rake  ever  presented  to  the  wants 
of  the  public. 

This  rake  has  received  the  highest  commenda- 
tions from  scientific  and  practical  men.     It  was  ex- 


hibited at  the  State  Fairs  of  Vermont  and  New 
York,  in  1856,  and  received  the  warm  approval  of 
the  societies,  and  favorable  mention  of  the  press. 

There,  that  is  what  the  proprietors  of  the  patent 
say  of  their  rake.  We  have  often  seen  and  con- 
versed with  them,  and  believe  them  to  be  honor- 
able men  \  but  cannot  say,  positively,  that  their 
statements  are  correct,  because  we  have  had  no 
actual  trial  of  it,  and  this  must  be  the  true  test 
of  all  farm -implements  and  machinery.  We  have, 
however,  given  the  rake  a  critical  examination,  and 
are  willing  now,  to  say,  that  it  appears  to  possess 
some  merits  over  any  other  rake  we  have  used. 
We  certainly  think  favorably  of  it,  and  when  we 
have  fairly  tested  it,  holding  "the  ribbons"  and  the 
lever  ourself,  shall  be  ready  to  speak  of  it  again. 
Those  who  Vk'ish  may  learn  more  about  it  by  inquir- 
ing of  the  manufacturers,  JVourse,  Mason  fy  Co.f 
Quincy  Hall,  Boston. 

Berkshire  County  Agricultural  Society. 
— Officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — President,  E. 
Williams,  Esq.,  of  Richmond ;  Vice  Presidents' 
Henry  Dresser,  of  Stockbridge,  C.  K.  Tracy,  of 
Hinsdale ;  Secretary,  E.  H.  Kellogg,  Esq. ;  Trea- 
surer, Dr.  S.  Reed. 

Hillsborough  Agricultural  Society. — Our 
friends  had  a  capital  time  at  their  annual  meeting 
at  Mil  ford,  on  the  eleventh  of  Februarj\  Vf  e  wish 
we  had  room  for  a  report  of  their  discussion  on 
breeds  of  cattle. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  PUMPS. 

Neighbor  Goodman  was  in,  a  few  evenings  ago, 
and  gave  me  a  little  of  his  pump  experience.  Good- 
man has  some  eight  or  ten  pumps  to  look  after, 
and  says  "it's  a  study  to  keep  'em  all  a-goin» ; 
something  or  other  is  everlastingly  getting  into  his 
pumps,"  he  says,  but  he  feels  now  a  little  on  the 
gain  about  them,  and  hopes  if  all  are  careful  as 
they  should  be,  that  they  may  hold  a  spell.  One 
or  two  got  frozen  up  the  other  day.  Goodman 
said  he  didn't  stop  to  try  putting  in  a  handful  of 
salt  to  thaw  through  three  feet  of  ice,  as  is  so  often 
recommended,  nor  a  spoonful  or  two  of  molasses, 
as  a  late  Farmer  has  it.  No,  indeed !  Goodman 
keeps  the  salt  for  the  pork,  and  the  sweetening  for 
the  pudding.  His  way  to  thaw  out  a  pump  is,  to 
take  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  and  tunnej,  and  plenty  of 
boiling  water.  By  means  of  the  pipe  a  stream  of 
hot  water  can  be  passed  directly  upon  the  ice,  and 
it  will  thaw  all  away  in  a  few  minutes.  My  neigh- 
bor has  all  his  wooden  pumps  furnished  with  small 
wooden  faucets  just  under  the  platform ;  an  inch 
hole  and  a  plug  just  over  each  one,  admits  a  cheap 
rod  wrench,  which  adjusts  the  stream  to  run  off  as 
desired. 

One  thing  my  neighbor  told  me  that  I  thought 
a  capital  idea.  He  says  he  has  often  found  his 
match  to  get  up  the  lower  box  of  a  copper  pump, 
and  has  been  obliged  to  saw  the  pipe  in  two  below 
the  pump,  to  drive  it  out.  Then  after  the  box  was 
fixed,  there  was  all  the  bother  of  soldering  it  to- 
gether again.  He  has  bought  brass  couplings — the 
same  form  as  used  on  engine  hose — and  soldered 
one  part  to  the  lead  pipe,  and  the  other  to  the 
pump.  When  anything  is  the  matter  with  the 
pump,  the  coupling  can  be  unscrewed  in  a  minute, 
and  the  pump  taken  away  to  be  conveniently  re- 
paired.- These  brass  couplings  are  found  at  the 
plumbers  in  Boston.  The  cost  is  one  dollar  for 
an  inch  and  quarter  size. 

My  ingenious  neighbor  does  his  own  soldering. 
It  might  be  better,  if  one  lived  near  a  brazier  in  a 
town,  to  patronize  him ;  but  it  is  a  great  conveni- 
ence to  be  able  to  repair  or  solder  together  a  pipe, 
oftentimes ;  and  this  art,  as  well  as  many  others, 
very  well  to  know  about,  is  not  a  great  mystery. 

You  must  have  a  good  copper  soldering  "iron." 
This  will  cost  in  Boston  according  to  weight,  from 
25  to  15  cents.  The  heavier  the  "iron,"  the  longer 
it  will  retain  heat.  A  shilling's  worth  of  solder 
from  the  tinman  will  last  a  good  while ;  a  little 
pounded  rosin,  ajackknife,  and  fine  saw,  are  neces- 
sary. It  is  best  to  heat  the  iron  with  charcoal  in  a 
portable  furnace ;  Goodman  uses  an  old  iron  ket 
tie,  with  a  hole  through  the  bottom,  which  allows 
the  necessary  circulation  of  air.  Now  the  operation 
seems  to  be  just  this;  one  part  of  the  pipe — the 
lower  part — is  flared  out  around  the  edge,  and 
whittled  and  scraped  perfectly  bright  and  neio ;  the 
other  part  of  the  pipe  must  be  made  equally  clean. 
The  smaller  end  is  now  placed  in  the  other,  and  if 
the  work  has  been  rightly  done  so  far,  there  is  a 
channel  above  and  outside  of  the  line  where  the 
two  parts  meet  for  the  solder;  the  two  parts  are 
now  to  be  held  perfectly  still;  a  little  rosin  is 
thrown  into  the  channel;  the  use  of  this  is  to  make 
the  melted  solder  "flow,"  that  is,  spread  willingly 
on  the  parts  to  be  connected.  The  iron  should  not 
be  red  hot ;  that  injures  it,  and  burns  off  the  tin. 


nings  with  which  it  is  tipped,  but  it  should  be  hot 
enough  to  melt  solder  readily. 

Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  an  important 
condition,  that  solder  will  not  adhere  to  cold  lead, 
so,  while  the  solder  is  being  melted  into  the  chan- 
nel, the  pipe  should  be  touched  with  the  iron.  If 
the  pipe  is  kept  hot,  and  every  drop  of  solder 
melted  in  with  the  preceding  one,  so  that  no  holes 
are  left,  the  union  is  complete  and  satisfactorj\ 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Editor,  a  good  many  of  your 
readers  are  "greatly  exercised"  with  their  trouble- 
some pumps.  It  will  happen  sometimes,  that  small 
leaks  exist  which  produce  immense  discomfort ;  be- 
low the  lower  box  there  may  be  the  smallest  pos- 
sible hole  where  the  air  gets  in  and  lets  the  M'ater 
settle  down  ;  you  catch  hold  to  pump,  and  the  han- 
dle flies  back  in  your  face,  while  the  bottom  of  the 
pail  is  covered  with  a  few  aggravating  bubbles. 

Then  it  makes  a  man  feel  poor  to  take  hold  of  the 
brake,  and  have  it  drop  down  against  the  log.  But 
if  the  slightest  thing  gets  under  the  lower  clapper, 
this  will  happen.  I  think  it  pays  to  have  an  iron 
rod  always  on  hand,  fitted  at  the  smith's  in  the  best 
manner,  to  start  the  box  right  out,  and  find  the  diffi- 
culty at  once.  It  may  be  a  little  gravel  which  can  be 
easily  removed.  If  the  leather  is  at  all  old,  or  ob- 
stinate about  shutting  down  tight,  better  throw  it 
away  and  have  a  new  one.  The  box  should  be 
dried  before  being  put  back,  and  the  yarn  or  hemp 
packing  very  even  and  smooth,  which  is  always  to 
be  kept  full  of  hard,  beef  tallow.  w.  D.  B. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Feb.,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WIHTERIHG  BEES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  read  several  articles  in 
the  Farmer  relative  to  the  management  and  win- 
tering of  bees.  Some  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
tain many  erroneous  ideas ;  others  very  useful  ones. 
If  bees  are  well  managed,  they  are  one  of  the  great- 
est sources  of  profit  that  the  farmer  has. 

I  am  opposed  to  leaving  bees  out  of  doors  in 
winter,  as  the  extreme  changes  may  weaken  whole 
colonies.  A  bee-house  is  usually  located  in  some 
warm  place,  fronting  the  south ;  as  the  sun  shines 
on  the  hive,  the  bees  are  induced  to  leave  it  and 
fly  about  in  the  air,  and  as  the  air  is  cold,  the  bee 
falls  on  the  snow  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  never  to 
rise  ;  thus  the  colony  becomes  weak.  I  have  picked 
up  scores  of  bees  from  the  snow  and  carried  them 
into  the  house,  and  put  them  into  a  tumbler,  and 
they  would  become  as  lively  as  ever.  To  avoid 
these  sudden  changes,  bees  should  be  put  in  some 
cool  place,  one  that  would  freeze  a  Httle,  and  be 
dry  and  dark.  If  I  could  have  a  place  to  my  mind, 
it  would  be  a  cellar  over  a  dry  piece  of  land,  partly 
above  ground,  and  well  covered  over  to  prevent  ex- 
treme changes.  I  would  rather  have  it  freeze  a 
little,  and  well  ventilated.  I  would  put  the  bees 
into  the  cellar  as  soon  as  cold  weather  comes,  and 
let  them  remain  until  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
to  have  them  go  to  work  in  the  spring.  Bees  win- 
tered in  this  way  eat  less  honey,  as  the  warmer  you 
keep  them  the  more  honey  they  eat, 

I  have  known  several  colonies  to  die  that  were 
put  i-.i  warm  places  in  winter,  I  place  my  bees  in 
my  house-cellar,  and  never  have  lost  a  colony  in 
winter  that  was  well  supplied  with  good  honey ; 
my  cellar  is  a  very  dry  one.  and  the  part  where  the 
bees  are  is  cold. 
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In  1855, 1  carried  my  bees  out  of  the  cellar  the 
23d  of  April,  five  colonies.  I  sold  one  of  them. 
The  five  produced  fifteen  colonies,  or  three  each. 
The  fall  following  I  took  up  several  colonies ;  put 
up  ten  for  winter,  and  all  wintered  well.  In  the 
spring  of  ISuG,  sold  eight  colonies  ;  the  two  that  I 
kept  produced  five  colonies  ;  the  two  that  1  sold 
produced  the  same  number  ;  the  others  I  have  not 
heard  from.  When  I  carry  my  bees  out  in  spring, 
I  select  a  warm,  sunny  day,  and  if  there  are  any 
snow-banks  near  the  bee-house,  I  scatter  straw  over 
it,  so  that  the  bees  can  rise,  if  they  get  on  to  it. — 
Before  carrying  them  out  I  scent  the  entrance  to 
each  hive  with  some  strong-scented  herb,  each  with 
a  different  kind,  as  sage,  tansy,  &c.;  the  bees  lose 
their  scent  in  the  cellar,  or  all  have  a  common  scent, 
therefore  are  liable  to  mix  and  injure  some  colo- 
nies. The  first  hive  I  carry  out  the  bees  will  most 
of  them  rush  out  of  the  hive ;  they  will  look  as 
though  they  were  trying  to  swarm,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  they  will  all  return  to  the  hive,  and  then  I 
place  another  hive  upon  the  stand,  and  so  continue; 
until  my  whole  stock  is  placed  upon  the  stand.  If 
any  colonies  have  too  much  honey,  or  more  than  is 
needed  for  winter  and  spring,  I  take  the  glass  out, 
and  remove  a  part  of  the  honey.  The  bees  will 
fill  the  space  thus  made  in  part  with  new  comb,  and 
fill  with  young  bees.  Colonies  managed  thus  will 
swarm  early.  They  must  have  sufficient  space  to 
breed  young  bees.  I  have  had  colonies  that  were 
so  full  of  honey  that  they  would  not  swarm ;  my 
bees  swarm  the  most  when  they  have  just  honey 
enough  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  What  little  information  I  have  of  the 
management  of  bees,  I  have  learned  from  your  pa- 
per, conversation  and  observation. 

N.  W.  Hardy. 

Mlson,  Cheshire  Co.,JV.  H.,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HUBBARD  SQUASH,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  my  name  has  been  mention- 
ed once  or  twice  in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer  in 
connection  with  this  new  variety  of  the  squash,  and 
as  "J.  J.  H.  G."  referred  such  as  should  desire  seed 
of  the  "Hubbard"  to  me,  as  one  who  might  be  able  to 
furnish  them,  I  feel  called  upon  to  state  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  have  already,  as  well  as  those  who 
may  think  of  applying  to  me  for  seed,  my  experi- 
ence in  its  cultivation. 

Having  heard  something  of  the  Hubbard,  I  ob- 
tained some  seed,  which  I  planted  and  nurtured  with 
the  greatest  care — but  without  much  increase.  In 
stead,  I  think  I  must  have  fared  very  much  as  your- 
self and  Mr.  G.  have  done. 

The  seed  came  up  well,  grew  finely,  and  suffered 
considerably  from  the  different  sorts  of  bugs  which 
I  suppose  have  made  it  their  business  to  devour 
squash  vines  since  the  days  of  Adam.  They  pass- 
ed through  this  ordeal,  and  came  out  of  it  well. 
The  flowers  began  to  appear,  when  a  withering 
blight  seemed  to  overtake  them,  and  one  by  one  they 
rapidly  dried  up  and  died. 

I'he  marrows,  custards  and  common  field  pump- 
kins, in  distinct  and  widely  separated  portions  of  my 
farm,  suffered  the  same  fate  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
shall  barely  have  seed  enough  to  plant  again.  The 
crookneck  squash  or  bell  pumpkin,  as  termed  here, 


was  the  only  variety  that  escaped,  they  doing  fine- 
ly, and  under  the  same  treatment  as  the  others. 

This  blight  I  found  to  be  a  large  grub,  similar  in 
size  and  shape  to  the  common  corn  grub,  but  slightly 
different  in  color.  This  insect  apparently  eat  his 
way  into  the  stalk  below  the  ground,  and  then  up 
the  stalk  for  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground, 
when  its  presence  could  be  detected  by  the  incip- 
ient decay  of  the  vine.  In  every  instance  where  a 
vine  began  to  show  symptoms  of  death,  I  found 
one  of  these  worms  above  the  ground  in  the  stalk. 
I  never  saw  but  one  insect  in  the  same  stalk.  Are 
these  the  same  insects  which  "J.  J.  H.  G."  styles 
"the  squash  borer  ?"  [Undoubtedly  they  are. — Ed.] 

If  their  attacks  are  continued,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  raise  anything  like  a  crop  of  squashes  where 
they  exist.  However,  I  shall  try  again  on  a  large 
scale. 

Of  the  Hubbard,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  con- 
vinced from  my  own  observation  that  they  are  as 
hardy  and  as  easily  cultivated  as  any  variety.  Of 
their  eating  qualities,  I  know  they  are  the  best  va- 
riety I  ever  met  with,  keep  late  in  the  season,  are 
exceedingly  dry  and  sweet.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  of  them,  and  any  one  who  will  fairly  get  them 
to  be  a  popular  institution  in  our  country,  will  be 
considered  a  benefactor  by  all  pie-loving  people. 

After  thus  far  intruding  upon  your  patience,  al- 
low me  to  say  that  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
Farmer,  and  hope  never  to  be  without  it — that  I, 
tyro  at  farming  as  I  am,  have  gathered  much  use- 
ful information  from  its  columns,  and  in  its  company 
have  passed  one  year  in  the  pursuits  of  the  farm. 
Turning  from  a  professional  life,  from  the  stern  ne- 
cessity, that  a  partial  loss  of  sight  imposes,  and 
taking  up  agriculture  as  a  means  to  health,  I  have 
succeeded  in  making  it  somewhat  profitable,  and 
largely  pleasu7-able.  Old  and  experienced  farmers 
need  comparatively  few  directions  in  the  art  they 
have  practised  for  a  life-time,  but  young  and  inex- 
perienced men,  those  who  are  compelled  by  health, 
or  some  other  cause,  to  forsake  other  occupations 
for  which  they  have  trained  themselves,  and  turn 
to  the  plow,  for  them  correct  instruction  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

The  spirit  may,  at  some  not  far  distant  daj^, 
move  me  to  jot  down  a  few  of  the  trials  that  en- 
counter such  a  person,  and  give  my  experience  in 
overcoming  them.  I  can  promise  little  elegance  of 
diction  or  thought — if  they  prove  useful,  it  will  be 
enough.  James  L.  Gould. 

Bridgport,  Conn.,  Jan.  26, 1857. 


Remarks. — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
further. 


State  Alms  House  at  Bridgewater.  —  Mr. 
L.  L.  Goodspeed,  the  efficient  Superintendent  of 
this  Institution,  seems  to  understand  the  culture  of 
bipeds  as  well  as  the  management  of  human  beings. 
He  slaughtered  a  six  year  old  ox,  recently  fatted 
on  the  farm  there,  which  weighed  as. follows  :  hide, 
135  pounds ;  tallow,  220  j  quarter  1550 — total,  1905 
pounds,  weighed  three  days  after  being  dressed ! 
There  is  a  large  farm  connected  with  the  institution, 
and  the  State  is  fortunate  in  securing  a  person  to 
manage  the  whole,  who  is  not  only  energetic,  but 
skilful  in  the  administration  of  all  its  affairs. 
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For  tlie  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

Preparations  for  Irauguration  —  Crowded  Hotels  —  "Spring 
Time  o'year  is  Comin"' — Cows  and  Pastures— Southern 
Conveniences  of  I-ife — Appropriatiou3  for  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  24,  1857. 

My  Deak  Brown  : — Once  more  I  am  taking  a 
brief  glance  at  Washington  and  its  affairs,  which  have 
for  most  men,  just  now,  a  peculiar  interest.  Great 
preparations  are  making  for  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  the  worshippers  of  the  rising 
sun  are  assembling  in  such  numbers,  that  beds  at 
the  hotels  are  said  to  be  luxuries  not  to  be  asked 
for.  They  have  a  caricature  about  the  streets, 
•which  represents  a  hotel  office,  and  a  stranger  in- 
quiring for  a  room  and  bed.  "Rooms  and  beds," 
replies  the  landlord,  "have  been  all  engaged  for  a 
fortnight,  but  we  have  one  excellent  bag  left  on 
that  hook,  that  you  can  have  if  you  speak  quick  ;" 
and  the  picture  represents  rows  of  sacks  hanging 
on  the  walls,  with  a  man  in  each,  with  his  head 
looking  out  at  the  top.  At  one  of  the  hotels,  an 
alarming  illness  among  a  great  proportion  of  the 
boarders,  members  of  Congress  and  their  families, 
has  prevailed. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  published  a  statement 
that  the  cause  has  been  ascertained  and  removed, 
and  to  pay  for  not  gratifying  the  public  curiosity 
by  stating  the  cause,  somebody,  whether  truly  or 
not,  doth  not  appear,  has  put  the  story  into  circu- 
lation, that,  on  examining  the  water  tank  which 
supplies  drinking  water  for  the  house,  sixty  dead 
rats  were  found  in  it,  which  had  been  poisoned 
with  arsenic !  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  wheth- 
er this  can  be  the  true  solution,  because,  it  is  sug- 
gested, many  who  have  been  ill  there,  have  not 
drunk  water  enough  during  the  session  to  produce 
the  effect  which  is  ai3parent.  The  rat  story  may 
be  an  idle  rumor,  but  is  not  without  a  moral.  Rats 
poisoned  with  arsenic  always  rush  to  water  if  pos 
sible,  and  the  practice  of  poisoning  them  in  this 
way  should  not  be  adopted,  without  due  consider 
ation  as  to  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  will  be  likely 
to  be  found.  A  rat  alive  and  stirring  is  a  far  more 
agreeable  companion  than  a  deceased  rat  "behind 
the  arras,"  where  Hamlet  sought  sucb  animals,  or 
served  up  with  soup  from  a  cistern. 

Spring  has  thus  early  brought  out  to  view  here 
her  earliest  flower,  the  crocus,  the  grass  upon  the 
lawns  in  the  public  gi-ounds  has  become  beautifully 
green,  and  farmers  in  Maryland,  close  by  this  city, 
have  already  commenced  their  plowing.  To  a  New 
England  man,  it  seems  strange  that,  with  these  ad- 
vantages of  a  short  winter,  of  a  long  season  to  pre- 
pare and  plant  the  ground,  of  a  soil  easy  to  culti- 
vate, free  from  stones,  and  far  more  fertile  than  our 
own,  farming  should  not  be  a  profitable  business,  at 
present  prices.  Cows  are  turned  loose  into  the 
streets,  and  range  over  hundreds  of  acres  of  unfenc- 


ed  lands,  free  of  cost.  No  such  thing  is  known  as 
an  enclosed  pasture  near  the  city,  and  fifty  cows  in 
a  drove  may  any  day  be  seen  now,  wandering  about, 
anxiously  looking  on  the  earth  to  see  if  the  grass 
is  coming  through,  and  exhibiting  strong  indica- 
tions that  they  have  very  little  dependence  except 
upon  Nature's  supply,  without  man's  intervention. 

Milk,  as  a  consequence  of  this  thriftless  style  of 
doing  things,  is  sold  at  eight  and  ten  cents  a  quart. 
The  city  turns  out  bulls  upon  the  common,  and 
each  cow  has  her  calf  when  she  thinks  proper,  so 
that  it  is,  of  course,  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry 
when  a  cow  stops  giving  milk,  whether  she  intends 
to  commence  again  this  season  or  next. 

Let  a  Northern  man  think  for  a  moment,  of  liv- 
ing in  a  house  without  any  cellar,  without  a  closet 
of  any  description,  without  an  aqueduct,  cistern  or 
well  on  his  premises,  and  no  means  of  procuring 
water  except  from  a  pump  in  a  well  seventy  feet 
deep  in  the  street  forty  rods  distant,  and  he  will 
begin  to  realize  some  of  the  ideas  of  comfort  which 
prevail  about  the  greater  part  of  this  citj'.  Prices 
of  perishable  articles  of  course  must  fluctuate  with 
the  weather.  Potatoes  in  a  mild  day  perhaps  may 
be  sold  at  one  dollar  a  bushel,  and  in  a  week  after, 
in  a  cold  snap,  will  command  double  that  sum,  and 
merely  because  nobody  can  keep  two  weeks'  sup- 
ply, for  want  of  a  cellar.  Congress,  with  its  usual 
magnificence,  has  commenced  an  aqueduct,  capable 
of  supplying  twenty  such  cities  as  this,  and  at  some 
time,  in  this  or  a  future  generation,  will  furnish  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  with  rivers  of  pure  wa- 
ter. In  the  mean  time,  a  darkle,  with  a  pail  of  wa- 
ter on  her  head,  is  the  "peculiar  institution"  to  be 
relied  on.  Whether  the  people  are  waiting  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  cellars  and  other  conveniences  for 
their  houses,  is  not  known.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  general  disposition  to  be  taken  care  of,  rather  than 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  in  all  places  where  there 
is  a  great  and  wealthy  power  for  any  people  to  de- 
pend on.  Self-reliance  is  the  main  spring  of  enter- 
prise. A  boy,  or  a  society,  whether  religious  or 
civil,  that  has  a  fortune  to  depend  on  at  the  start, 
seldom  develops  much  energy.  He  who,  like  Wii- 
kins  Micawber,  is  always  waiting  for  "something  to 
turn  up,"  generally  waits  till  death  overtakes  him, 
while  he  who  knows  that  nothing  will  "turn  up"  for 
him,  unless  he  puts  a  crowbar  under  it  and  applies 
his  own  force,  is  pretty  certain  to  see  the  bottom 
of  things  speedily. 

I  am  glad  to  perceive  here  that  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society  has  exerted  a  favorable  influ- 
ence on  the  public  sentiment,  or  at  least,  on  the 
sentiment  of  public  men.  The  appropriations  for 
agricultural  jjurposes  have  not  yet  been  made,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  office  ends  next 
week,  did  not  recommend  any  appropriation  for 
the  ensuing  year  !  Last  year,  the  appropriation  was 
$75,000,  besides  $15,000  specially  for  the  impor- 
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tation  of  sugar  cane  cuttings,  not  of  the  new  Chi- 
nese sugar  cane,  but  of  the  old  varieties  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  South,  mainly  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas. 

A  government  vessel  was  sent  out  at  public  ex- 
pense in  addition  to  the  $15,000  to  procure  the 
cuttings,  and  the  papers  now  state,  that  most  of 
the  cuttings  thus  brought  in  are  ruined  in  the  pas- 
sage. It  is  hoped  this  may  prove  untrue.  I  find  no 
fault  with  what  has  been  done,  but  when  we  at  the 
North  feel  the  want  of  any  trifling  aid  from  gov- 
ernment to  promote  our  agriculture,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  so  much  has  been  done  for  another  section, 
and  not  be  too  modest  in  our  requests.  A  portion 
of  the  $7o,000  was  to  be  expended,  as  was  gener- 
ally understood,  in  procuring  analyses  of  grain  and 
the  like,  by  Doctor  Jackson  of  Boston ;  in  procur- 
ing sets  of  models  of  apples,  pears  and  other  fruits, 
by  Mr.  Glover,  to  be  distributed  throughout  the 
country;  and  for  labor,  by  Mr.  Lapham,  in  collect- 
ing and  publishing  information  about  the  grasses. 
J3ut  the  same  Secretary — peace  to  his  ashes — took 
the  responsibility  of  vetoing  the  whole  arrangement, 
as  I  understand,  and  so  thwarted  the  design  of 
Congress,  and  the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriations are  entrusted  to  the  Patent  Office,  and 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  least  so 
the  latter  has  contended,  although  the  Commis- 
sioner makes  his  reports  directly  to  Congress.  Thus, 
although  Judge  Mason,  the  present  Commissoner, 
is  friendly  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  will- 
ing, in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  to  do  all  in  his  pow- 
er, to  promote  the  objects  we  all  have  at  heart, 
and  has  able  and  efficient  aid  in  his  officers  to  man- 
age his  appropriate  affairs,  his  movements  have 
been  embarrassed  by  this  absurd  accountability  to 
another  officer,  who,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  done 
nothing  to  aid,  and  much  to  hinder  the  progress  of 
agricultural  science. 

Much  was  done  the  last  year  in  obtaining  and 
distributing  seeds  of  new  and  old  varieties,  and  in 
collecting  and  disseminating  knowledge,  especially 
through  the  Agricultural  report.  Our  friend,  D.  Jay 
Browne,  is  one  of  the  efficient  powers  in  the  Pa- 
tent Office,  and  keq)s  the  Agricultural  Committee 
posted  up  about  affairs.  I  think  we  shall  get  at 
least  $75,000  appropriated  at  this  session,  which 
will  enable  the  office  to  carry  out  its  plans  satisfac- 
torily. 

The  time  should,  and  must  come  soon,  when  we 
shall  have  a  separate  department  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  system  of  agricultural  investigations  worthy 
of  the  Republic.  The  fact  is,  that  the  farmers  are 
too  modest  to  ask  for  their  rights.  The  eight  large 
paintings  in  the  rotunda  cost  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  a  single  door  in  the  Capitol  will  cost,  it  is 


said,  two  thousand,  yet  farmers  are  made  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  fearful  extravagance  to  expend 
even  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  promote  the 
greatest  interest  of  the  country,  the  interest  of  ag- 
riculture, which  "pays  for  all." 

Yours,  &c.  H.  F.  French. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

IROU  FOS  PEACH  TREES— COAL 
ASHES. 

Our  good  agricultural  papers,  besides  being  very 
interesting  as  reading,  are  great  sources  of  national 
improvement,  the  results  of  experience  are,  through 
them,  so  widely  circulated.  Some  three  or  four 
years  since  I  planted  some  trees  here,  and  about 
that  time  I  noticed  the  following  from  the  Ohio 
Farmer :  "A  man  may  as  well  live  without  breath, 
as  a  peach  tree  without  iroii.  If  the  ground  does 
not  naturally  furnish  it,  the  owner  must,  or  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  hope  of  fruit ;"  and  in  Cole's  Amer- 
ican Fruit  Book,  "From  some  experiments  iron  is 
a  good  manure  for  the  pear,  but  a  little  is  sufficient." 
I  accordingly  put  a  quantity  of  iron  turnings  around 
my  peach  and  pear  trees ;  but  a  few  days  since 
reading  in  Loudon's  Suburban  Horticulturist,  I 
found,  "When  in  consequence  of  saline  substances, 
in  the  soil  or  applied  to  it,  a  salt  of  iron  is  produc- 
ed, the  iron  becomes  soluble  in  water,  is  taken  up 
by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  is  very  injurious  to 
them."  My  trees  have  not  fruited  much  yet,  but 
they  grow  rapidly,  and  look  healthy,  and  I  think 
the  iron  has  benefited  them.  Here  are  good  au- 
thorities disagreeing,  and  we  want  to  know  what 
experience  teaches.  At  the  risk  of  trespassing  upon 
your  time,  I  must  tell  you  how  near  1  came  to  los- 
ing a  fine  mountain  ash  tree.  Walking  with  a  neigh- 
bor past  his  house,  he  pointed  lo  the  tree  growing 
beside  his  gate,  and  said  he  wanted  the  room  for  a 
fruit  tree.  I  told  him  I  would  gladly  take  it  out  of 
his  way,  as  I  had  room  enough  for  some  ornamental 
trees.  I  had  it  removed,  and  the  next  day,  looking 
through  the  indices  of  the  Farmer  for  instruc- 
tion as  to  how  I  should  dispose  of  my  coal  ashes,  I 
found,  "ash,  mountain,  for  pear  stocks."  The  next 
time  I  met  my  neighbor,  I  told  him  I  should  have 
lost  my  tree,  if  1  had  deferred  transplanting  it  a  day 
longer,  that  I  should  have  felt  bound  to  tell  him  I 
had  discovered  that  by  grafting  his  mountain  ash 
with  pear  scions,  he  might  in  two  or  three  years  have 
had  a  fine  crop  of  Bartlett  pears.  o. 

Worcester  Co.,  1857. 


Our  Exchanges. — We  have  an  extended  list  of 
agricultural  exchange  papers,  coming  from  every 
section  of  the  Union,  and  there  is  not  one  among 
them  but  we  carefully  look  over.  They  present 
many  valuable  facts  and  suggestions  that  we  should 
be  glad  to  copy  did  our  limits  permit.  But,  during 
the  winter  season  especially,  there  are  so  many  pet- 
sons  among  our  own  readers  who  write,  as  Avell  as 
read,  and  who  are  willing  to  give  the  results  of 
their  own  experiments,  that  we  find  our  columns 
mostly  occupied  by  them.  There  are  now  before 
us  articles  from  the  Working  Farmer,  The  Home- 
stead, Rural  N'ew-Yorker ,  Country  Gentleman, a.nd 
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others,  which  we  shall  find  room  for  when  our  pres- 
ent pressure  is  abated.  An  article  in  the  Working 
Farmer  on  the  education  of  farmers'  boys,  and  la- 
borers, ought  to  be  perused  by  every  farmer. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

BUTTER   MAKING. 

I  have  been  in  the  dairy  business  for  about  twen- 
ty years,  and  my  wife  as  long ;  we  have  tried  all 
the  ways  recommended  to  make  butter,  and  nearly, 
all  Kmds  of  churns.  I  take  four  agricultural  papers, 
and  never  M-rote  a  word  for  either  of  them.  I 
think  my  experience  worth  as  much  as  a  man  that 
never  made  a  pound  of  butter.  I  have  always  sent 
my  butter  to  the  same  market,  and  generally  got 
good  prices.  About  two  years  ago,  a  friend  of 
mine  sent  me  a  circular,  highly  recommending  Ty- 
ler's Butter-Working  Churn,  with  particular  direc- 
tions for  using  it.  It  struck  me  as  something  new 
and  useful.  I  ordered  a  number  4,  of  Henry 
Holmes,  of  Grafton,  Vt.,  proprietor  the  two  past 
years.  I  have  worked  my  butter,  and  mixed  the 
salt  in  this  churn,  and  in  no  other  way.  I  only 
work  it  once,  as  the  direction  says,  and  then  take  it 
from  the  churn,  and  pack  in  the  tub.  I  can  work 
20  lbs.  and  salt  it  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  My 
butter  has  never  kept  as  well  before,  or  given  as 
good  satisfaction.  I  am  fully  satisfied  I  have  saved 
better  enough  to  pay  for  six  chuTns,  and  at  least 
one-half  the  labor.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Holmes,  but 
I  do  know  and  appreciate  his  churn,  and  his  princi- 
ples in  butter-making.  I  am  informed  the  churn 
has  taken  36  premiums  in  two  years,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it,  for  there  are  now  many  in  my  neighborhood, 
and  highly  approved  ;  and  as  a  farmer  and  nothing 
else,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  in  this  day  of  impositions,  to 
speak  out  in  favor  of  a  good  article,  when  I  know 
it  to  be  such.        A  Windsor  Co.  Vt.  Farmer. 

Ludlow,  Vt.,  Feb.,  1857. 

Remarks. — That  is  a  plain  story,  and  comes  from 
the  heart,  no  doubt.  We  have  never  tried  the 
churn,  but  have  heard  it  highly  spoken  of.  Next 
June  we  shall  probably  make  butter  from  six  or 
eight  as  good  butter  cows  as  can  be  found  on  the 
hoof  anywhere,  and  we  will  make  it  in  the  Fyler 
churn,  if  he  will  send  us  one.  If  it  proves  well,  we 
will  say  as  much  for  it  as  you  have  ;  if  not  good, 
we  will  speak  just  as  plainly.  Isn't  that  fair,  Mr, 
Vermont  Farmer  ? 

HORSES — now   TO   BE  USED. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  rejoice  to  see  the  same  senti- 
ment echoed  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  as  to  the 
inexpediency  of  testing  the  value  of  the  horse  by 
the  speed  of  his  movement.  It  seems  to  be  admit- 
ted on  all  hands,  that  a  mile  m  four  minutes  is  am- 
ply sufficient  for  every  ufeful  purpose.  If  this  con- 
clusion is  the  result  of  the  exhibitions  that  have  re- 
cently been  forced  upon  our  view,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  good  has  come  out  of  evil.  As 
to  female  equestrianism  in  public,  no  one  now  pre- 
tends to  advocate  it.  The  wonder  is  that  any  fe- 
male, having  the  least  regard  for  decency,  should 
have  ever  presumed  thus  to  exhibit  herself.  I 
trust  there  will  be  no  more  such  exhibitions.     * 

Februanj  23,  1857. 


the  garget. 

1.  Do  you  consider  a  cow  any  more  likely  to 
have  the  garget  on  account  of  once  having  had  it  ? 

2.  Would  the  fact  that  a  cow  had  once  had 
the  garget,  and  apparently  well  recovered  from  it, 
depreciate  the  value  of  it  in  your  estimation  ?  and 
if  so,  what  per  cent.  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  reliable  preventive  for  this  dis- 
ease in  cows,  and  if  so,  what  is  it,  and  when,  and 
how  should  it  be  administered  ?  f. 

Lempster,  jV.  //.,  Feb.,  1857. 

Remarks.— 1.  Yes— if  she  had  it  badly. 

2.  Yes — 10  per  cent. 

3.  We  have  the  evidence  of  several  good  farmers 
that  Aconite  administered,  ten  pellets  at  a  time, 
and  continued  once  in  twelve  hours  for  three  or 
four  days,  will  cure  the  garget. 

It  should  be  given  the  moment  there  are  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  in  a  little  ball  of  meal,  mixed 
up  with  water. 

ONIONS. 

In  your  paper  of  January  31st,  I  see  an  inquiry, 
by  "a  subscriber,"  wishing  to  know  how  to  raise 
onions,  and  says  he  can  raise  "maggots  and  scul- 
lions." Now  the  method  I  have  practised  in  my 
garden  to  make  them  bottom  is  this  ; — at  about  the 
time  that  some  commence  to  bottom  and  others  do 
not,  I  pass  along  the  rows,  and  flatten,  or  break 
down  the  tops  to  the  ground  ;  thus  preventing  the 
juices  from  ascending  into  the  stalks,  which  then 
must  be  retained  in  the  bottom,  and  give  them  a 
greater  growth.  For  the  maggot  preventive,  I 
have  tried  salt  brine  and  ashes,  but  not  with  so 
good  results  ;  although  I  have  not  been  troubled 
much  with  them,  late  years.  I  think  that  to  com- 
municate with  brother  farmers  on  the  results  of 
our  experiments,  back  and  forth,  is  right,  and  if  you 
think  this  will  be  any  benefit  to  any  one,  you  are 
free  to  publish  it.  A  Farmer. 

Vermont,  1857. 

SWEDISH  TURNIP   SEED. 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  C.  S.  Morton,  of  Heath,  for  a 
small  package  of  this  seed.  Will  you  come  and 
take  tea  with  us  when  we  raise  one  large  enough 
to  dig  out  and  set  a  table  in  ?  Mrs.  C.  says  her 
husband  has  raised  a  turnip  that  would  weigh  twen- 
ty-three pounds  !  California  will  please  to  stand 
back. 

a  hint  TO  farmers'  clubs, 
Mr.  Editor  : — Would  it  not  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  farming  for  the  formers,  at  the  close  of  their 
club-meetings,  to  appoint  committees  to  examine 
the  different  branches  of  farming  ?  Let  those  com- 
mittees be  so  arranged  that  every  member  shall  be 
on  every  one  of  them ;  then,  after  the  harvesting 
is  done,  have  an  annual  meeting,  or  a  neighborhood 
festival,  which  may  be  held  in  a  grove.  At  these 
meetings,  let  each  member  bring  a  sample  of  his 
fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  corn,  butter  and  cheese. 
Have  a  committee  to  examine  the  specimens,  and 
give  their  opinion  who  has  produced  the  best.  Al- 
so, at  these  meetings,  have  a  full  report  from  each 
committee,  giving  an  account  of  each  farm,  the 
manner  of  cultivating,  and  what  kird  of  soil,  the 
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amount  raised,  and  what  it  cost  to  raise  each  arti- 
cle, together  with  the  amount  of  hay  cut,  the  num- 
ber of  acres  on  which  it  was  cut,  also  what  part  of 
it  was  meadow,  and  what  part  English  ;  how  much 
meadow  land  has  been  reclaimed,  and  how  many 
rods  of  ditch  has  been  dug  on  each  farm  the  past 
year.  In  fact,  let  nothing  be  left  out  that  is  of  in- 
terest to  the  farmer.  Would  not  something  like 
the  above,  advance  the  interests  of  farming? 
Concord,  Feb.  19,  1857.  A  Subscriber. 

A  horse's  stifle. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  a  colt  three  years  old, 
that  has,  in  some  way,  displaced  one  of  his  stifles. 
1  observed  it  first  about  ten  days  ago  ;  it  does  not 
remain  out,  but  slips  out  at  times.  I  have  applied 
a  bath  of  three  parts  brandy,  and  one  part  oil  of 
spike,  added  to  about  the  same  amount  of  the  ex- 
tract of  white  oak  bark,  boiled  strong.  I  have  ap- 
plied this  remedy  without  effecting  a  cure.  Can 
you  give-a  more  effectual  remedy  through  the  Far- 
mer, and  oblige  a  constant  reader  ? 

G.  W.  Hayes,  Jr. 

Dover,  JV.  //.,  Ftb.  19,  18u7. 

REMEDY   FOR   CURCULIO. 

Anything  that  will  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
curculio  must  be  of  great  importance.  From  my 
own  experience,  the  outer  bark  or  ross  of  the  pitch 
pine  spread  around  and  under  plum  trees,  will  ef- 
fectually do  it.  The  ground  covered  with  the 
boughs  of  (he  same,  will  probably  be  as  effectual. 
I  wish  your  readers  would  give  it  a  trial.  It  should 
be  done  immediately.  John  E.  Bullard. 

Medfield,  Feb.,  1857. 

'privet  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Will  the  privet  spoken  of  in  your  paper,  grow 
from  cuttings,  like  the  currant  ?  If  so,  can  it  be 
had  near  Boston  ?  C.  Graves. 

Shrewsbury,  Ft.,  1857. 

Remarks. — It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
by  considerable  care,  but  the  best  way  is  by  the 
roots.  William  Hall,  of  Bradford,  Mass.,  will  fyr- 
nish  it.  

carrots  on  the  same  ground. 

Noticing  an  inquiry  as  regards  the  length  of  time 
which  carrots  may  be  raised  on  the  same  ground,  I 
would  just  state  that  I  have  raised  the  article  sev- 
en years  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  I  under- 
stand they  were  raised  two  years  previous  to  my 
taking  the  place ;  thus  making  nine  years  in  suc- 
cession. The  ground  has  always  received  a  heavy 
coating  of  green  manure,  and  well  turned  under 
and  plowed  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  deep; 
seed  invariably  sowed  before  the  first  of  June,  and 
a  heavy  crop,  both  in  size  and  number  of  bushels 
has  always  been  my  reward.  c. 

Chester,  Ft.,  1857.      _ 

Mr.  Samuel  A  .  King,  of  Mansfield,  has  a  com- 
mon native  nen,  that  from  April  1st  to  Dec.  1st, 
185G,  laid  79  eggs,  and  hatched  and  brought  up  42 
chickens,  which  were  sold  for  ten  dollars.  How 
many  imported  hens  have  done  as  well  ? 

S s. 


EUKAL  POETRY. 

jMrs.  Kirkland,  in  the  preface  to  her  "Garden 
Walks  with  the  Poets,"  makes  a  very  true  remark, 
to  the  effect  that  no  one  who  has  not  studied  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  with  a  direct  view  to  finding  out  how 
far  it  illustrates  rural  life,  would  imagine  our  poetic 
literature  to  be  so  rich  in  works  inspired  by  this 
glorious  theme.  Perhaps  this  general  ignorance_of 
the  extent  to  which  the  charms  of  nature  and  the 
lessons  and  duties  of  country  life  have  been  made 
the  subjects  of  poetic  inspiration,  may  be  account- 
ed for,  by  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  long  po- 
ems in  the  language,  whose  themes  are  directly 
drawn  from  rural  occupations,  and  whose  object  it 
is  exclusively  to  illustrate  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  demands  she  makes  upon  those  whose  lives 
are  past  among  her  beautiful  scenes.  We  have,  it 
is  true,  several  poems  of  considerable  length,  from 
the  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  which  have  become  English 
through  Dry  den's  translation,  to  the  Excursion  of 
Wordsworth,  whose  principal  object  it  is  to  de- 
scribe the  manners  and  occupations  of  pastoral  life, 
and  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  charms  of  a  rustic  con- 
dition. But  our  rural  poetry  is  chiefly  rich  in  less 
labored  productions  than  these,  and  its  extent  and 
variety  are  made  up  from  the  numberless  short  po- 
ems and  passing  allusions  which  are  scattered  all 
over  the  literature  of  every  age.  The  best  and 
truest  tributes  to  the  attractions  of  country  life  are 
those  that  have  been  used  as  episodes  in  illustra- 
tion of  more  exciting  themes.  Certainly  no  class 
of  subjects  can  be  more  various  or  more  entertain- 
ing than  those  which  appertain  to  a  rural  existence. 
The  operations  of  agriculture,  the  observations  of 
nature,  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  gradually  ex- 
panding and  increasing  fruits  of  the  earth  which 
come  as  the  reward  of  judicious  labor,  in  short,  all 
the  occupations  of  body  and  mind  which  are  im- 
posed by  a  devotion  to  pastoral  pursuits,  are  sub- 
jects more  worthy  of  the  poet's  praise  than  the 
workings  of  human  passions,  or  the  strife  of  kings 
for  worldly  power.  The  gentle  and  quiet  spirit 
which  breathes  through  those  poems  which  are  em- 
inently rural  in  their  design,  is  hke  the  soft  music 
of  the  summer  wind  in  the  pine-tree  tops ;  and  if 
they  sometimes  approach  to  the  harshness  and  force 
of  nature  in  her  wildest  moods,  it  is  only  when  they 
expose  the  hoUowness  of  a  courtly  life,  and  inveigh 
against  the  follies  of  the  fashionable  world. 

We  have  before  us  a  volume  of  the  "Rural  Po- 
etry of  the  English  Language,"  compiled  and  ar- 
ranged by  Prof.  Jenks.  We  have  examined  its  am- 
ple pages  with  increasing  intei'est,  and  have  had 
our  thoughts  newly  awakened,  by  its  perusal,  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  which  cluster  around 
the  farm,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  charms 
that  surround  one  in  the  daily  performance  of  its 
duties.  We  find  gathered  in  this  volume,  poems 
of  various  length,  and  from  every  period  of  Eng- 
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lish  literature,  illustrating  not  only  the  fancies  that 
poets  are  supposed  to  find  in  the  most  common 
themes,  but  the  real  and  practical  workings  of  coun- 
try life.  The  farm-yard  and  the  garden,  the  field 
and  the  forest,  the  various  duties  and  employments 
which  the  changing  seasons  bring  with  them  in 
their  course,  the  out-door  labors  of  seed-time  and 
harvest,  and  the  fireside  amusements  of  the  winter 
months,  are  each  made  the  subject  of  the  poets' 
praises,  and  receive  from  them  due  tributes  to  their 
importance  and  their  worth.  And  not  only  are  the 
beauties  which  a  refined  mind  sees  in  every  one  of 
nature's  operations,  enlarged  upon  and  exhibited, 
in  the  pen-pictures  of  the  masters  of  English  song, 
but  any  one  who  examines  this  volume,  will  find  mi- 
nutely described  many  of  the  common  labors  of  the 
farm,  which  those  who  perform  them  are  too  often 
led  to  imagine  of  anything  but  a  poetic  association. 
We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  many  who  will 
disdain  the  idea  of  gathering  around  our  country 
life  any  such  results  of  the  inspirations  of  nature  as 
mark  the  poetry  of  our  language.  But  we  think 
there  is  no  surer  way  of  elevating  the  taste  of  our 
rural  population,  and  of  making  them  capable  of 
appreciating  the  value  of  their  condition  in  life  and 
the  superior  advantages  they  possess,  than  by  mul- 
tiplying the  evidences  that  the  wise  and  refined  of 
all  ages  have  held  their  position  in  the  highest  es- 
teem, and  have  given  to  it  the  fruits  of  their  stud- 
ies and  the  best  thoughts  of  their  minds.  Nor  do 
we  think  that  any  farmer  who  examines  and  takes 
pains  to  store  his  mind  with  the  works  of  the  poets, 
will  be  any  the  less  practical  in  his  operations  in  the 
farm-yard  and  in  the  field.  He  will  not  draw  his 
furrow  less  straight,  or  handle  his  "Double  Mould- 
board"  or  "Centre  Draught"  plow  any  the  less  dex- 
terously, for  remembering  the  instructions  which 
Virgil  gives  for  the  making  of  that  implement, 
which  is  to  him  far  from  being  a  "mean  subject." 

"Of  eight  feet  long,  a  fastened  beam  prepare, 

On  either  side  the  head  produce  an  ear, 

And  sink  a  socket  for  the  sliining  share. 

Of  beech  the  plough-tail  and  the  bending  yoke, 

Or  softer  linden  hardened  in  the  smoke. 

I  could  be  long  in  precepts,  but  I  fear 

So  mean  a  subject  might  offend  your  ear." 

The  thoughtful  farmer  will  be  apt  to  rejoice  that 
his  avocation  has  received  the  benefit  of  mechani- 
cal skill,  and  that  his  tools  are  prepared  in  a  man- 
ner rather  more  suited  to  his  wants  than  the  prim- 
itive one  above  described.  The  advice  in  regard  to 
soils,  given  by  a  poet  of  more  than  a  century  ago, 
he  will  find  yet  worthy  of  his  consideration.  To 
improve  a  sandy  soil, 

"Let  stiff,  cohesive  clay 
Give  the  loose  glebe  consistence  and  firm  strength. 
So  shall  thy  laboring  steers,  when  harvest  calls, 
Bending  their  patient  shoulders  to  the  yoke. 
Drag  home  in  copious  loads  the  yellow  grain." 

Where  stubborn  clay  is  to  be  made  fruitful  of 
good  crops, 


"Give  the  plough 
No  rest.    Break,  pound  the  clods,  and  with  warm  dungs 
Relieve  the  sterile  coldness  of  the  ground, 
Chilled  with  obstructed  water.    Add  to  these 
The  sharpest  sand,  to  open  and  unbind 
The  close  coliering  mass  :  so  shall  new  pores 
Admit  the  solar  beams'  enlivening  heat. 
The  nitrous  particles  of  air  receive. 
And  yield  a  passage  to  the  soaking  rain. 
So  shall  the  strong  iield  to  the  reaper's  hand 
Produce  a  plenteous  crop  of  waving  wheat." 

In  the  care  of  trees,  their  culture  for  fruit  or 
shade,  their  beauty  in  the  landscape,  and  their  va- 
rious uses,  the  poets  have  not  discarded  the  practi- 
cal, in  their  love  of  the  beautiful.  We  turn  again 
to  Virgil,  and  find  him  as  careful  in  his  rules  of 
management,  as  the  proprietor  of  a  modern  nur- 
sery who  raises  his  trees  for  market.  We  copy 
his  advice  for  transplanting. 

"Some  peasants,  not  t'omit  the  nicest  care, 
Of  the  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare 
With  that  of  their  plantation  ;  lest  the  tree. 
Translated,  should  not  with  the  soil  agree. 
Besides,  to  plant  it  as  it  was,  they  mark 
The  heaven's  four  quarters  on  the  tender  bark. 
And  to  the  north  or  south  restore  the  side 
Which  at  their  birth  did  heat  or  cold  abide." 

We  make  our  quotations  practical,  purposely, 
but  these  are  by  far  the  least  important  passages. 
It  is  not  the  manner  of  farm  management,  or  rules 
for  practice  in  individual  cases,  that  give  value  to 
such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us.  It  is  to  invest 
the  necessary  duties  of  our  daily  life,  and  the  una- 
voidable anxieties  which  wait  upon  toil,  with  the 
charms  that  a  true  appreciation  of  nature  is  capable 
of  throwing  around  them.  It  is  to  have  means  of  rest 
and  relaxation  of  the  best  kind  always  at  hand, 
and,  when  the  body  is  worn  out  with  the  ftUigues 
of  the  day,  let  the  gentle  exercise  of  the  mind 
bring  it  back  to  a  condition  of  ease  and  comfort, 
more  welcome  than  any  to  be  derived  from  a  dull 
and  lazy  yielding  to  idle  dreams.  It  is  to  show 
that  around  the  drudgery  and  hard  work  which  must 
be  done  on  every  farm,  as  they  cannot  be  escaped 
by  any  condition  in  active  life,  nature  and  art  and 
literature  have  aided  to  place  the  means  for  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  lasting  and  satisfying  enjoy- 
ments. 

With  the  volume  before  us  we  are  pleased,  be- 
cause we  hope  it  is  a  step  towards  an  awakening 
interest  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  not  as  a 
fashion  or  a  caprice,  but  as  a  source  of  true  happi- 
ness, and  as  the  nearest  approach  the  condition  of 
society  affords  to  a  state  of  virtuous  and  innocent 
enjoyment. 

The  work  was  undertaken  by  Prof.  Jenks  from 
a  pure  love  of  nature,  and  with  a  desire  to  increase 
the  popular  appreciation  of  all  the  associations 
which  give  life  to  rural  scenes.  We  find  the  vol- 
ume not  without  faults,  and  there  are  some  omis- 
sions which  seem  to  us  too  important  t  .  pass 
without  comment.     Not  one  line   of  Wordswor!h 
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nppears  in  the  whole  book,  and  our  American  po- 
ets are  not  quoted  as  much  as  they  deserve.  It  is 
■with  great  pleasure  that  we  notice  the  dedication 
of  the  work  to  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who  "by 
title  of  his  long,  intelligent,  generous  and  success- 
ful exertions"  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  kind- 
red subjects,  well  merits  the  compliment  thus  ap- 
propriately bestowed.  The  index  of  the  volume  is 
one  of  its  most  perfect  features,  and  deserves  espe- 
cial comment,  because  it  is  a  matter  too  often  neg- 
lected or  improperly  performed. 

We  fear  it  has  missed  one  essential  element  of 
popularity,  in  being  so  heavily  made  up,  but  we 
hope  also  that  Prof.  Jenks  may  turn  his  attention 
to  this  slight  defect,  and  give  us  another  volume  of 
Rural  Songs,  arranged  with  the  excellent  taste  and 
the  elaborate  care  which  mark  his  present  work. 


A  HEW  GATE. 


The  above  cut  represents  a  Gate  of  recent  inven- 
tion by  L.  Smith,  of  N.  Easton,  Mass.  This  is  the 
second  one  of  his  invention,  both  of  which  have  a 
vertical  movement,  and  take  no  ground  to  swing 
upon  beyond  the  width  of  the  posts.  The  one  rep- 
resented above  differs  from  his  first,  by  its  turning 
upon  a  crosstree  near  the  lower  corner  of  the  gate, 
hung  to  low  posts  on  each  side  of  it.  This  crosstree 
being  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  framed  or  bolted  to 
the  gate,  prevents  all  vibration  to  the  same,  thereby 
rendering  great  strength  to  it.  It  is  opened  and 
closed  very  easily,  being  balanced  by  weights  made 
fast  to,  and  elevated  over  the  crosstree.  It  is  also 
calculated  to  be  opened  and  closed  without  leaving 
the  carriage.  This  is  done  by  having  an  arm  at 
the  top  of  the  arch  over  the  carriage-way,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it,  extending  a  proper  distance  from 
the  gate.  From  the  ends  of  this  arm  ropes  are 
suspended,  and  in  the  reach  of  the  driver ;  this  rope 
is  carried  along  the  arm  and  down  the  archway  to 
the  gate,  and  fastened  to  it,  in  a  proper  place,  so 
that  by  pulling  the  rope  the  gate  rises  to  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees ;  then  by  giving  immediate 
slack  to  the  rope,  the  weight  will  open  it  in  full. 
After  passing  through  the  arch  the  same  operation 
is  to  be  performed  in  closing  the  gate  with  a  simi- 
lar rope,  and  operated  presisely  in  the  same  way  as 
in  opening.    These  gates  can  be  made  from  the 


most  rich  and  fanciful  designs.  In  the  above  de- 
sign the  small  arches  at  the  sides  of  the  carriage- 
way are  intended  to  screen  the  gates  from  view 
when  open  ;  and  when  closed,  leave  an  opening  for 
persons  on  foot  to  pass  through.  A  small  model  of 
this  gate  can  be  seen  at  the  new  Hall  of  Arts,  cor- 
ner of  Esses  and  Lincoln  Streets,  Boston.  The  in- 
ventor is  prepared  to  build  gates  of  the  above  de- 
scription, also,  those  of  his  first  invention,  which  he 
advertises  in  the  JVew  En";land  Farmer. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BOSSES'  EARS  AHD  COWS'  TAILS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Something  was  pubhshed  in  the 
JVeu)  England  Farmer,  a  year  or  two  ago,  about 
the  sensibility  of  horses'  ears,  or  rather  the  sensibili- 
ty or  nervousness  of  a  horse  manifested  by  the  mo- 
tions of  his  ears.  The  article  appears  in  the  month- 
ly number  of  the  Farmer  of  Dec,  1854,  page  558. 
I  make  the  following  extract : 

"The  ear  of  the  horse  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful parts  about  him,  and  by  this  is  the  temper  more 
surely  indicated  than  by  its  motion.  The  ear  is 
more  intelligible  than  the  eye ;  and  a  person  accus- 
tomed to  the  horse,  can  tell  by  the  expressive  mo- 
tion of  that  organ,  almost  all  that  he  thinks  or 
means.  When  a  horse  lays  his  ears  flat  on  his  neck, 
he  most  assuredly  is  meditating  mischief,  and  the  by- 
stander should  beware  of  his  heels  or  his  teeth.  .  .  . 
The  hearing  of  the  horse  is  remarkably  acute,"  &c. 

I  would  add  that  my  own  experience  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  above,  and  so  would  every  man 
who  would  look  into  the  case.  In  driving  a  horse 
in  a  carriage,  he  appears  to  be  sensitive  to  the  least 
motion,  or  talking,  or  noise,  in  the  cax-riage  behind 
him.  Hence  a  horse,  well-trained,  readily  knows 
every  word  of  command.  When  he  is  .in  full  gait, 
and  all  appears  right  behind  him,  his  ears  will  look 
forward,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression — that 
is,  his  ears  will  be  erect,  straight  ahead  ;  but  if  you 
lay  the  lash  upon  him,  his  ears  immediately  turn 
back  to  perceive  what  you  are  about.  But  if  you 
strike  him  very  lightly,  or  give  him  a  light  tap  on 
his  right  side,  he  will  immediately  turn  back  his 
right  ear,  but  not  the  left;  but  if  you  just  touch 
his  left  side,  he  will  turn  back  his  left  ear  only. 

BUT  NOW  FOR  A  PARAGRAPH  UPON  COWS'  TAILS. 

The  tail  of  a  cow  appears  to  be  as  sensitive  as 
horses'  ears.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  become 
acquainted  with  the  milking  of  them.  Some  cows 
keep  their  tails  tolerable  still  while  milking  them, 
but  if  you  happen  to  change  your  position  while 
milking,  or  even  stop  milking  a  second  or  two,  Jfap 
goes  the  tail  beside  your  head;  no  matter  how  be- 
smeared it  is,  you  have  got  to  take  it ;  and  when 
you  arise  from  your  milking  stool,  having  finished 
milking,  slap  comes  the  tail  to  bid  you  adieu.  I 
have  a  remembrance  of  an  instrument  to  prevent  a 
cow  from  taking  rash  liberties  with  her  tail.  Turn- 
ing to  the  JVew  England  Farmer,  monthly,  of  1854, 
page  353,  you  have  the  instrument  thus  described  : 
"Cow  Milkers'  ^^ssistant. — This  little  imj.lement 
wil)  prevent  a  good  deal  of  swearing.  So  you  see 
it  hcs  a  moral  bearing.  Notwithstanding  the  prac- 
tice is  wicked,  vulgar,  and  ungentlemanly,  a  good 
many  persons  who  milk  cows  swear  more  than  'our 
army  did  in  Flanders,'  when  provoked  thereto,  by  a 
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rousing  switch  in  the  face  with  a  rigorous  cow's  tail. 
It  does  rather  disturb  one's  equanimity,  especially 
if  the  animal  has  just  risen  from  her  bed,  where  the 
tail  has  been  recumbent  in  what  certainly  tvill  give 
color  and  fragrance  to  the  rose  ;  but  we  should  not 
be  willing  to  jeopardize  our  veracity  by  saying  that 
it  is  either  of  them  in  its  present  form." 

The  instrument  is  described  and  shown  by  a  draw- 
ing in  the  above  page  of  the  Farmer,  and  the  writ- 
er says  :  "It  is  made  of  brass,  is  perfectly  simple, 
and  will  be  wanted  by  all  who  have  not  razeed  their 
cows'  tails.  The  Hon.  John  M.  Ware,  of  Seabrook, 
N.  H.,  is  the  inventor  of  the  implement,  and,  we 
understand,  has  received  a  patent  for  it."  Thus  a 
cow's  tail  appears  as  sensitive  as  a  horse's  ears. 

Mansfield,  1857.  Isaac  Stearns. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHAT  WILL  YOTJ  DO  WITH  THAT 
DEAD  ANIMAL  ?-lfo.  1. 

Pay  your  neighbor  a  dollar  to  drag  the  remains 
to  the  sea,  and  give  them  to  the  waves  ?  But  friend, 
don't  you  remember  what  a  nuisance  you  found  that 
corrupt  carcass  to  be,  that  was  drifted  to  the  beach 
last  year,  what  a  wide  berth  you  gave  it  when  col- 
lecting kelp  and  sea-weed,  and  what  hard  words 
were  squeezed  out  of  your  contorted  visage  by  the 
awful  stench  ?  Perhaps,  too,  you  chanced  to  notice 
what  a  nuisance  it  was  to  others  beside  yourself; 
that  it  tabooed  quite  a  region  around,  and  as  effect- 
ually excluded  it  from  the  approach  of  the  conva- 
lescents, who  came  for  a  breath  of  pure  ocean  air, 
of  the  excursionists  from  the  city,  who  had  fled  from 
their  hot,  dusty,  noisome  prison  for  the  boasted  pu- 
rity of  the  sea-side,  or  of  those  cultivated  minds 
who  came  to  appreciate  all  that  was  beautiful,  and 
were  equally  sensitive  to  all  that  was  disgusting,  as 
though  the  whole  immediate  neighborhood  had,  for 
the  time  being,  been  fenced  in  against  all  approach. 
Had  he  who  was  once  owner  of  that  dead  animal, 
in  person  taken  possession  of  that  spot,  and  prohib- 
ited all  approach  for  a  given  tim.e,  under  pains  and 
penalties,  what  an  outcry  we  would  have  raised 
against  him !  And  yet,  my  friend,  are  you  not  shrewd 
Yankee  enough  to  perceive  that  the  transgressor 
north  or  south  of  you,  who  set  that  nuisance  afloat, 
while  it  remained  there,  really  did  prohibit  all  ap- 
proach to  the  desecrated  spot  under  pains  and  pen- 
alties ?  And  all  the  while  you  were  within  the  pol- 
luted region,  didn't  you  feel  that  blame  ought  to 
rest  somev/here?  Now  then,  brother,  are  j'ou  a 
Christian,  or  a  barbarian  ?  Will  you  stick  to  what 
may  be  your  legal  rights,  or  will  you  waive  your  le- 
gal rights  that  you  may  do  what  is  morally,  really 
right  ?  Will  you  do  unto  many  as  a  certain  one 
did  unto  you,  or  will  you  the  rather  do  unto  others, 
as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you  ? 

But  perhaps  you  live  in  the  country,  and  drag 
out  your  carcasses  into  some  bye-place  where  peo- 
ple seldom  or  never  pass,  though  nine  chances  to 
one,  people  are  more  cosmopolite  than  you  calcu- 
late on,  and  are  often  annoyed  by  the  stench.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  concealing  the  remains, 
and  concealing  the  foul  gases  which  arise  from  it, 
and  this  latter  is  by  far  the  greater  annoyance. 
But,  presuming  one  farmer  to  have  done  a  Chris- 
tian act,  and  so  disposed  of  the  animal  he  has  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lose,  as  that  it  can  give  no  of- 
fence to  any  of  the  senses,  is  he  certain  that  it  wUl 


not  attract  the  crows,  and  better  them,  and  keep 
them  in  the  vicinity  to  make  him  plenty  of  work 
next  season  when  his  corn  starts  ? 

Thus  far,  we  have  considered  a  carcass  as  of  no 
value,  but  purely  an  encumbrance,  which  we  are  in 
duty  bound  so  to  dispose  of,  that  it  shall  not  be  a 
nuisance  to  others.  When  the  poor  creature  dies, 
we  are  certainly  done  with  all  the  capacities  with 
which  life  endowed  it,  we  are  done  with  its  soul, 
but  by  no  means  with  his  body,  if  we  are  prudent 
men.  The  carcass  of  a  horse  in  the  city  of  New  York 
is  valued  at  $17  50  ;  there  the  flesh,  the  bones,  the 
entrails,  the  fat,  the  hoofs,  the  skin,  the  hair  are 
readily  disposed  of;  but  let  us  affirm  that  none  of 
these  markets  are  profitably  accessible  to  the  far- 
mer, is  the  carcass  then  of  any  value  to  him  ?  The 
reason  why  the  animal  is  removed  far  from  the 
premises,  is  because  of  the  exceedingly  disagreea- 
ble effluvium  which  escapes  during  the  progress  of 
decomposition.  This  is  the  iveightiest  reason  why 
it  should  by  all  means  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  For 
chemistry  tells  us  that  the  value  of  manure  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  dis- 
agreeableness  of  the  odor  escaping  from  it  during 
the  process  of  decomposition, — a  rule  which  ranks 
animal  remains  at  the  head  of  all  manures.  Why, 
then,  will  the  intelligent  and  prudent  farmer  be  at 
pains  to  throw  away  a  carcass,  and  yet  add  with  in- 
creasing and  most  praiseworthy  industry,  muck, 
leaves,  and  litter  of  all  kinds,  to  his  manure  pile  ? 
Let  him  be  consistent,  and  not  studiously  reject  that 
dead  horse,  cow,  or  ox,  (either  of  which  is,  at  a  low 
estimate,  equal  in  fertilizing  power  to  half  a  cord 
of  good  barn  manure,)  and  still  go  seeking  after 
refuse,  some  of  which  can  hardly  be  ranked  higher 
than  an  absorbent. 

The  bones  make  a  large  portion  of  the  weight  of 
an  animal,  and  these  no  one  can  afford  to  waste,  as 
they  contain  that  precious  phosphate  which  enters 
so  very  sparingly  into,  and  yet  is  so  essential  to  all 
soils.  These,  after  the  decomposition  of  the  fleshy 
parts,  may  be  coarsely  broken  with  other  waste  bones 
in  a  bottomless  barrel  resting  on  a  smooth  stone, 
and  scattered  over  the  soil ;  or  they  may  be  burnt 
with  the  refuse  of  the  tillage  land,  and  then  pulver- 
ized and  scattered ;  or  dissolved  in  a  wooden  vessel 
by  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ;  or  finally,  buried  in  the 
soil  below  the  reach  of  the  plowshare,  near  those 
hungry  trees  whose  roots  will  envelop  them  in  a 
network  of  fibres,  and  enjoy  them  as  choice  morsels. 

But  perhaps  it  is  objected  that  in  the  winter  sea- 
son the  remains  are  unmanageable.  When  the  frost 
is  but  an  inch  or  two  in  dejjth,  it  would  be  no  great 
labor  to  bury  them  three  or  four  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, that  the  gases  may  not  escape,  than  letting 
them  permanently  remain,  if  it  should  be  thought 
best  to  give  the  strong  stimulant  to  fruit  trees,  or 
vigorous  grape  vines ;  and  we  will  guarantee  that 
the  effects  will  be  seen  in  the  wonderful  increased 
vigor  of  the  trees  or  vines  for  many  years.  If  the 
farmer  should  desire  hereafter  to  remove  the  fer- 
tilizer, he  will  of  course  select  the  locality,  and 
mark  the  spot  with  reference  to  this.  If  the  soil  is 
frozen  too  deep  to  be  opened,  the  carcass  might  be 
dragged  to  some  convenient  spot,  and  a  cartload  of 
muck  from  the  compost  heap  be  thrown  over  it, 
which  would  serve  to  prevent  decomposition  until 
in  some  portion  of  the  tillage  land,  the  soil  should 
be  sufficiently  thawed  to  allow  of  enough  earth  be- 
ing added  to  make  a  good  compost  heap  when  all 
shall  be  decayed.    It  may  be  hardly  necessary  to 
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state  that  as  long  as  animal  remains  are  in  a  frozen 
state,  there  will  be  no  decomposition.  In  whatever 
way  the  animal  remains  are  returned  to  the  soil, 
provided  the  gases  are  not  permitted  to  escape,  we 
assure  our  brother  farmer  that  if  he  has  not  wit- 
nessed their  stimulating  power,  the  effects  will  sur- 
prise him.  A  seedling  tree  standing  near  others  of 
the  same  kind,  which,  well  manured,  grew  but  a  foot 
in  height,  feeding  on  animal  remains,  made  agroAvth 
of  over  four  times  that  height  in  the  same  period. 

Clement  Hoar,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  grape  vine,  page  58,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  :  "The  entire  carcases  of  animals, 
or  any  portion  of  them,  dead  birds,  S:c.  &c.,  indepen- 
dently of  their  bones,  yield  after  decomposition  an 
extraordinary  supply  of  food  for  the  roots  of  vines, 
impregnating  the  soil  all  around  with  a  great  varie- 
ty of  nutritious  matter.  Dead  animals  of  every  de- 
scription, such  as  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  &c.,  may  be  thus 
disposed  of  in  a  most  advantageous  manner,  by  de- 
positing them  in  their  entire  state  in  the  vine  bor- 
der." J.  J.  H.  G 

Marblehead,  Feb.,  1857. 


LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  MEET- 
ING. 

[Reported  fob  the  Farmer  by  H.  E.  Rockwell.] 

The  Seventh  of  the  series  of  Legislative  Agricul- 
tural Meetings  was  held  Tuesday  evening,  and  the 
attendance  was  very  good.  The  subjects  discussed 
were,  "Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees— Forest  and 
Shade  Trees." 

At  the  appointed  hour  of  opening  the  meeting, 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Upham  was  called  on  to  pre- 
side, who,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  : 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  honor  they  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to 
preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this  meeting.  Of- 
ficially and  personally,  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
the  objects  for  which  you  are  assembled.  Although 
not  a  farmer,  and  having  no  personal  experience  in 
the  line  of  the  interests  which  bring  you  together, 
I  speak  simply  the  truth  when  I  say  that  no  sub- 
ject has  more  engaged  my  imagination,  my  spec- 
ulations and  my  interest  as  a  citizen,  than  that  in 
which  you  are  engaged. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  in  their  jjast  histo- 
ry, have  developed,  in  a  style  that  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  an  eminent  genius  in 
commerce,  in  manufactures  and  in  the  mechanic 
arts.  That  same  genius,  in  my  belief,  remains  to 
be  developed,  and  is  about  to  be  developed  in  the 
department  of  agriculture.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  country,  the  comparative  sterility  of  the  soil, 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  privations 
which  the  early  settlers  were  subjected  to,  of  every 
kind — want  of  capital  and  want  of  means  of  com- 
munication— naturally  turned  their  thoughts  to 
the  sea,  to  the  fisheries,  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce. Gradually  commerce  brought  in  manu- 
factures and  the  mechanic  arts ;  internal  improve- 
ments  and    ;?reat   works   of  inter-communication 


have  been  the  result.  But  these  results  have  crea- 
ted a  density  of  population  and  a  multiplication  of 
wealth  within  the  limits  of  our  State,  which  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  produce  a  most  visible  effect 
upon  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  State  is 
covered  over  with  large  towns  which  are  continu- 
ally expanding  into  the  constitutional  dimensions 
of  populous  cities ;  and  thereby  a  market,  as  it  were, 
is  carried  to  the  door  of  every  farmer,  and  the 
whole  interior  of  the  State  is  partaking  of  the  char- 
acter and  the  advantages  of  a  suburban  territory. 

At  the  same  time  a  system  of  education  has  been 
developed  in  Massachusetts,  through  the  agency  of 
our  public  schools,  which  is  calling  out  all  the  la- 
tent genius  of  the  people ;  and  as  agriculture  is 
absorbing  the  energy  and  the  talent  of  the  people, 
this  development  of  the  intellect  is  arming  the  la- 
bors of  the  agriculturist  with  a  power  to  produce 
results,  such  as  only  inteUigence  and  science  can 
impart.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  entering 
upon  an  era  that  will  result  in  converting  this 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  into  one  wide- 
spread garden  ;  I  believe  that  the  people,  having 
their  thoughts  turned  to  such  subjects  as  are  to  oc- 
cupy you  to-night,  will  be  led  to  conclusions,  the  re- 
sult of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  diffusion  of  a  uni- 
versal culture  over  all  our  hills  and  over  all  our 
meadows.  The  time  will  come  when  those  great 
salt-marshes  which  line  our  sea-coast  will  be  diked 
in  and  protected  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  and 
thus  converted  into  blooming  prairies  as  fertile  as 
any  in  our  own  great  West.  The  time  is  coming, 
it  is  beginning  already  to  be  seen,  when  taste  and 
art  will  festoon  our  rugged  hill-sides  with  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  when  on  the  barren  and  denuded 
ridges  of  the  southern  cape,  and  on  the  shores  of 
Eisex  county,  such  a  forest,  as  the  pilgrims  beheld 
when  they  first  made  the  land,  will  again  appear. 
That,  gentlemen,  I  understand  is  one  of  the  objects 
upon  which  you  are  to  consult  this  evening — the 
introduction  and  culture  of  forest  trees. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject an  opportunity  was  given  to  Mr.  Fay,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, to  announce  the  following  vote  of  that  Society : 

"Voted,  That  a  premium  of  $250  be  offered  for 
the  best  practical  essay  on  the  comparative  econo- 
my of  horses  and  oxen  for  farming  purposes  in 
Massachusetts  ; — the  offer  of  said  premium  to  re- 
main open  until  the  first  of  January,  1858,  and  the 
premium  not  to  be  awarded  for  any  essay  which 
shall  not  be  considered  by  the  Trustees  of  sufficient 
practical  value  to  be  worthy  of  publication  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Society." 

Mr.  Fay  said  the  Society  desire  to  get  the  result 
of  a  series  of  practical  experiments,  testing  the 
economy  of  labor  by  horses  and  oxen,  as  to  cost  of 
keeping,  the  products  of  their  labor  in  plowing, 
mowing,  carting  or  drawing,  in  any  of  the  opera- 
tuvr.?  r^  the  farm.     The  subject  assumes  considera- 
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ble  importance  in  connection  with  the  labor  of  mow- 
ing with  machines,  and  as  it  has  never  been  tested 
thoroughly  in  this  country,  the  society  hope  to  have 
such  a  series  of  experiments  made  as  will  be  of  per- 
manent value, 

Mr.  Fay  then  spoke  of  the  subject  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  evening.  He  said  he  had  formerly 
thought  any  piece  of  waste  land  could  be  converted 
into  a  forest  by  simply  planting  trees.  He  had 
believed  that  he  might  safely  act  on  the  theory  of 
the  Scottish  farmer,  who  said  to  his  boy,  "Jock, 
be  aye  planting  a  tree ;  it  will  grow  while  you  are 
sleeping."  But  he  had  found  that  although  he 
planted  trees,  they  did  not  become  a  forest  very 
readily.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  required  to  cause 
a  forest  to  be  produced.  He  remarked  that  it  would 
be  generally  found  whenever  an  oak  forest  was  cut 
down  a  pine  forest  would  succeed ;  and  on  the  oth- 
er hand  when  a  pine  forest  was  cut  down,  an  oak 
would  spring  up.  These  sprung  up  from  seeds 
that  had  long  lain  in  the  ground.  Dr.  Holyoke 
fifty  years  ago,  planted  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  the  land  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Fay,  with  acorns, 
and  the  seeds  of  maple  and  other  forest  trees. 
They  are  now  only  a  few  feet  high.  The  true  way 
to  secure  a  forest  is  to  prepare  both  the  ground 
and  the  trees  in  a  suitable  manner.  He  raised 
oaks  from  the  seed  planted  in  a  nursery,  and  then 
transplanted  into  soil  prepared  to  receive  the  young 
trees.  From  his  own  experiments  of  ten  years,  he 
would  say  that  the  only  way  to  realize  good  trees 
was  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  nice  plot  of  ground,  and 
after  two  years  transplant  them  to  properly  pre- 
pared soiL 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, desired  to  ask  Mr.  Fay  whether  he  would  treat 
soft  wood  trees  like  pine  in  the  manner  he  had  sug- 
gested. He  had  seen  large  tracts  covered  with 
pines  sown  on  the  soil  M'here  they  now  are,  and  are 
very  flourishing.  On  the  island  of  Nantucket  the 
raising  of  forest  trees  has  been  attracting  consider- 
able attention.  There  they  sow  the  seed  broad- 
cast, and  harrow  it  in,  sometimes  with  oats  and 
sometimes  with  other  crops. 

Mr.  Fat  said  that  on  a  sandy  soil,  pine  seed  will 
often  do  very  well,  sown  in  the  manner  stated  by  Mr. 
Flint ;  but  in  his  own  experience,  he  had  found  it 
much  better  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a  nursery  and  then 
transplant.  When  the  seed  is  sown  broad-cast,  the 
growth  is  rather  uncertain  ;  but  by  transplanting 
from  a  nursery,  the  certainty  of  the  crop  is  secured. 
In  France,  where  the  economy  of  culture  is  observ- 
ed, they  always  transfer  both  hard  wood  and  pine 
from  the  nursery.  If  the  soil  is  without  other  shrub- 
bery, and  has  grass  to  protect  the  small  pines,  it  is 
rather  safe  to  sow  broad-cast. 

Mr.  Ho'WARD,  of  the  Cultivator,  spoke  of  exper- 
iments made  by  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Nantucket,  with  a 
pecuHar  kind  of  pine,  called  the  m.aritime  pine — the 


same  species  that  is  cultivated  in  France.  That 
stands  the  sea  winds  better  than  any  other  species 
of  pine. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  said  that  in  1805, 
he  lived  with  a  farmer  in  Danvers,  who  owned  a 
poor  lot  of  land  in  Reading.  It  was  worth  not  more 
than  $4  or  $5  an  acre.  Eleven  acres  of  the  land 
were  plowed  by  himself  and  another  young  man, 
and  sowed  with  white  pine  seed.  Thirty  years  af- 
ter, when  passing  by  the  field,  Mr.  Sheldon  saw  a 
man  cutting  the  wood,  and  asked  him  to  let  him 
know  the  quantity  per  acre.  The  growth  was  white 
pine,  pitch  pine  and  white  birch,  and  the  yield  was 
forty  cords  per  acre.  He  was  satisfied  it  was  no 
matter  how  poor  the  soil  is  for  white  pine.  When 
land  is  made  as  poor  as  it  can  be,  if  pitch  pine  then 
grows  upon  it,  and  is  cut  off,  a  tolerably  good  crop 
of  rye  may  be  raised,  showing  that  it  rather  enrich- 
es than  impoverishes  the  land.  From  some  experi- 
ments he  had  made  with  white  pine,  he  had  found 
that  for  many  years  they  increased  their  growth  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Mr.  Wetherell  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
planting  shade  trees.  In  this  connection  he  said  he 
did,  while  a  member  of  a  School  Committee,  use 
his  influence  to  have  shade  trees  planted  around  the 
school-houses  of  the  town,  where  there  were  none. 
Though  promises  were  made  that  trees  should  be 
planted,  the  houses  are  still  without  them.  These 
facts  were  stated  to  show  how  great  is  the  want  of 
interest  in  planting  trees  to  beautify  public  grounds. 
The  matter  has  been  greatly  neglected.  He  knew 
of  few  school  grounds  where  there  were  any  trees ; 
and  often  there  is  no  land  except  the  highway,  in 
connection  with  school-houses.  He  urged  most 
earnestly  the  formation  of  tree-planting  associations 
in  each  town.  The  difficulty  of  causing  forest  trees 
to  live  and  grow  well  when  transplanted,  after  the^ 
attain  considerable  size,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fail- 
ure to  dig  deep  enough  to  get  up  the  tap  root,  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  branching  and  fibrous 
roots.  He  said  that  chestnuts  did  not  require  a 
sandy  soil,  as  some  agricultural  paper  had  stated. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Orange,  spoke  of  the  experiments 
he  had  made  successfully  in  transplanting  forest 
trees.  He  thought  there  was  httle  difficulty  in  caus- 
ing them  to  live  and  thrive,  if  great  care  was  taken 
to  secure  many  of  the  roots  in  a  sound  state.  He 
considered  the  rock  maple  a  tree  that  exhausted  the 
soil  very  much — perhaps  more  than  any  other  tree. 
The  butternut  also  exhausts  the  soil  very  much. 
He  also  said  that  the  chestnut  requires  a  light,  but 
not  a  sandy  soil. 

Rev.  Luther  Farnham,  of  Boston,  thought  that 
farmers  would  be  much  more  readily  induced  to 
plant  shade  trees,  and  especially  in  villages,  if  they 
could  reahze  how  much  they  would  add  to  the  value 
of  their  lots.  A  house  lot  will  sell  for  one-third 
more,  in  many  places,  if  trees  are  growing  upon  it. 
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The  planting  of  shade  trees  in  East  Boston  is  be- 
lieved by  the  owners  of  lots  there  to  have  added 
very  much  to  their  value.  Where  a  church  is  sur 
rounded  with  beautiful  trees,  a  good  congregation 
may  be  expected,  rather  than  where  there  are  no 
such  embellishments.  He  had  somewhere  seen  a 
statement  in  favor  of  planting  evergreens  thickly 
by  the  side  of  the  deep  cuts  on  railroads,  to  prevent 
the  snow  from  drifting  into  them.  If  that  would 
accomplish  the  object,  he  hoped  experiments  would 
be  tried. 

Mr.  Hyde,  of  Newton,  said  there  was  no  difficul 
ty  in  raising  walnuts,  chestnuts  and  oaks  from  the 
seed,  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  making  them  live 
when  transplanted.  He  had  tried  the  plan  of  dig 
ging  down  about  three  feet,  and  putting  a  board  in 
the  ground  at  that  depth,  and  then  filling  the  trench 
and  planting  walnuts,  so  that  the  tap  root  should 
not  run  so  deeply ;  but  he  had  found  that  the  root 
would  run  off  when  it  reached  the  board,  and  then 
go  down  again.  Lately  he  had  tried  digging  down 
by  the  side  of  the  row  of  walnuts,  and  some  other 
trees,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  then 
running  a  spade  under  them  so  as  to  cut  ofif  the  tap 
root.  This  had  had  a  good  effect,  preventing  the 
roots  from  running  too  deep,  and  causing  a  thicker 
growth  of  fibrous  roots.  Chestnuts  should  not  be 
covered  more  than  a  half  an  inch,  and  may  be  trans- 
planted when  two  years  old.  They  often  grow  scrub- 
by when  planted  from  the  seed.  To  make  a  straight 
tree  he  had  found  it  best  to  cut  off  the  shrub  close 
to  the  ground  when  two  years  old ;  they  then  start 
up  vigorously  and  grow  straight.  He  had  not  raised 
pines  from  the  seed,  though  he  intended  to  hereaf- 
ter. He  had  been  accustomed  to  take  the  small 
pines  that  come  up  in  pastures,  when  very  small- 
from  two  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Proctor  stated  that  Mr.  Fat — he 
had  then  left  the  hall — offered,  about  eight  years 
ago,  premiums  of  $1000  from  his  own  purse,  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  year  to  those  who  would 
grow  an  acre  of  oaks  most  successfully  on  common 
pasture  land  in  Essex  county.  It  was  believed 
that  the  farmers  would  be  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  that  they  would  many  of  them  try  the  experi- 
ment. But  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the 
Committee  of  award  found  that  nobody  had  plant- 
ed any  trees  except  Dr.  Nichols,  of  Danvers,  on  his 
farm  in  Middleton,  and  the  farmer  of  Mr.  Fay  him- 
self, on  his  farm  in  Lynn.  Dr.  Nichols  planted 
the  acorns  on  a  hill,  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart, 
putting  several  acorns  in  a  hill,  as  we  plant  corn. 
They  came  up,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  were 
from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  height,  very  general- 
ly throughout  the  land.  Some  of  the  acorns  were 
of  the  English  oak,  and  some  of  the  common  white 
oak,  and  the  English  oak  grew  much  the  best.  The 
premium  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Nichols.  On  the 
land  adjoining  the  field  planted  by  Dr.  Nichols, 


there  were  many  white  birches,  among  which  the 
squirrels  had  planted  acorns,  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  I  came,  said  Mr.  Proctor,  T7as  that  they 
knew  much  better  how  to  cultivate  them  than  men 
did. 

Mr.  Sheldon  then  spoke  of  his  experiments  in 
cultivating  apple  trees.  He  said  that  many  believe 
there  is  no  profit  in  an  orchard.  Perhaps  when 
all  take  as  much  pleasure  in  cultivating  fruit  trees 
as  he  did,  it  may  not  be  profitable  to  cultivate  fruit, 
because  it  will  be  so  plenty;  but  so  long  as  only  one- 
third  of  the  trees  in  an  orchard  are  good  for  any- 
thing, as  is  the  case  in  many  places  now,  there  was 
no  danger.  Several  instances  were  related  by  Mr. 
S.  to  show  how  profitable  the  cultivation  of  orch- 
ards may  be.  He  recommended  plowing  the 
ground  in  an  orchard  as  kie  as  possible  before  the 
frosts  of  winter  set  in,  that  the  worms  may  be  des- 
troyed. He  concurred  in  the  belief  that  the  setting 
out  of  evergreens  near  railroads  would  tend  to 
prevent  drifts ;  and  he  also  thought  that  railroad 
corporations  would  save  themselves  much  expense 
in  consequence  of  damage  from  fire  in  swamps,  if 
they  would  set  out  willows  thickly  near  their  track. 
A  growth  of  willows  would  check  the  sparks  from 
the  engines,  he  had  no  doubt- 
Mr.  J.  W.  BuCEMlNSTER,  of  the  Ploughman, 
spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  setting  out  shade  trees, 
and  rather  controverted  the  idea  of  Mr.  Wetherell 
that  it  was  difficult  to  induce  people  to  do  it.  He 
spoke  highly  of  the  hemlock  when  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  tree ;  it  might  be  trimmed,  and  would 
make  a  very  thick  and  beautiful  hedge.  As  to  the 
time  of  setting  out  evergreens,  he  thought  they 
should  not  be  set  out  in  the  fall,  but  in  summer, 
when  the  buds  are  beginning  to  start.  The  life  or 
force  of  the  tree  is  then  most  active. 

Mr.  Ward  confirmed  the  idea  that  the  time  for 
setting  out  evergreens  was  when  the  sap  was 
starting,  and  related  the  results  of  his  own  experi- 
ments in  transplanting  some  firs  from  a  swamp  at 
that  season.     Not  one  in  ten  died. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brooks,  then  announced  the 
subject  for  the  next  evening  to  be  "Farm  Imple- 
ments." He  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  Mr.  Upham  for  the  honor  he 
had  done  the  meeting  by  consenting  to  preside 
over  it. 

Mr.  Upham,  in  response,  thanked  the  President 
for  the  sentiment  he  had  expressed.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  very  interesting  circumstance  that  it  happen- 
ed to  fall  to  his  lot  to  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  evening,  considering  the  subject.  It 
was  tiis  happiness  to  live  in  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
of  the  State — the  old  town,  now  the  city  of  Salem 
— once  the  mart  of  the  East  India  commerce  of 
the  country.  But  her  commerce,  to  a  great  extent, 
has  deserted  her  wharves ;  once  the  great  centre  of 
the  accumulation  of  capital  in  several  branches  of 
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trade  in  the  country,  but  that  capital  seeks  other 
and  more  populous  seaports.  But  the  people  have, 
in  lieu  of  that,  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  and  fruit  trees ;  and  near  all  the  old 
houses  that  Line  some  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  there 
are  beautiful  and  flourishing  ornamental  trees,  both 
shade  and  fruit  trees.  In  the  windows  and  the  front 
yards  you  will  see  flowers  blooming.  It  is  a  city 
of  trees  and  of  flowers ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remind  those  interested  in  horticulture  and 
floriculture,  that  the  grape  culture  has  been  carried 
to  a  greater  perfection,  and  met  with  greater  suc- 
cess in  that  city  than  in  any  other  spot  on  the  At- 
lantic slope  of  the  continent.  Under  the  lead  of 
Manning,  Lee  and  others,  that  city  has  become 
noted  for  these  things.  I  am  satisfied,  said  Mr.  Up- 
ham,  from  what  has  been  said  this  evening,  that 
both  of  the  topics  that  have  been  considered  are 
important,  not  only  as  matters  of  taste  and  luxury, 
but  of  more  importance  to  the  welfare,  growth, 
prosperity  and  distinction  of  this  old  Common- 
wealth. 

TO  EAISE  GIAHT  ASPARAGUS. 

The  writer  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Horticulturist,  (Mr.  Downing,  we  believe,)  tells 
how  to  grow  common  asparagus  so  that  it  will 
always  rival  any  giant  production.     He  says  : 

Every  one  who  has  seen  my  beds,  has  begged 
me  for  the  seed — thinking  it  a  new  sort — but  I 
have  pointed  to  the  manure  heap — (the  farmer's 
best  bank) — and  told  them  that  the  secret  all  laid 
there.  The  sight  was  only  such  as  might  be  in  every 
garden. 

About  the  first  of  November — as  soon  as  the  frost 
has  well  blackened  the  Asparag\.s  tops — I  take  a 
scythe,  and  mow  all  down  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  bed  ;  let  it  lie  a  day  or  two,  then  set  fire  to  the 
heap  of  stalks ;  burn  it  to  ashes  over  the  surface  of 
the  bed. 

I  then  go  to  my  barn-yard  5  I  take  a  load  of 
clean,  fresh  stable  manure,  and  add  thereto  half  a 
bushel  of  hen-dung;  turning  over  and  mixing  the 
whole  together  throughout.  This  makes  a  pretty 
powerful  compost.  I  apply  one  such  load  to  every 
twenty  feet  in  length  of  my  asparagus  beds,  which 
are  six  feet  wide.  With  a  strong  three-pronged 
spud  or  fork,  I  dig  this  dressing  under.  The  whole 
is  now  left  for  the  winter. 

In  the  Spring,  as  early  as  possible,  I  turn  the  top 
of  the  bed  over  lightly,  once  more.  Now,  as  the 
asparagus  grows  naturally  on  the  side  of  the  ocean 
and  loves  salt  water,  I  give  it  an  annual  supply  of 
its  favorite  condiment.  I  cover  the  surface  of  the 
bed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with  fine  pack- 
ing salt ;  it  is  not  too  much.  As  the  spring  rains 
come  down,  it  gradually  dissolves.  Everything 
else,  pigweed,  purslane,  all  refuse  to  grow  on  the 
top  of  my  asparagus  beds.  But  it  would  do  your 
eyes  good  to  see  the  strong,  stout,  tender  stalks  of 
the  vegetable  itself  pushing  through  the  surface 
early  in  the  season.  Ido  not  at  all  stretch  a  point, 
when  I  say  that  they  are  as  large  around  as  my 
hoe  handle,  and  as  tenderand  succulent  as  any  I 
ever  tasted.  The  same  round  of  treatment  is  given 
to  my  bed  every  year. 


AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARIES. 

A  movement  is  to  be  made  in  the  New  York 
Legislature,  to  secure  the  purchase  of  good  Agri- 
cultural works  for  the  Public  School  Libraries  of 
the  State.  The  design  is  to  supply  a  standard 
class  of  such  works  to  all  our  Public  Libraries,  so 
that  the  children  of  the  State  may  be  educated  ia 
one  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  knowledge.— 
The  books  are  to  be  supplied  at  a  very  low  rate,  so 
as  to  make  the  cost  to  each  School  District  not 
exceed  $25.  We  regard  this  as  a  desirable  move- 
ment. Good  agricultural  works  would  be  of  more 
actual  service  in  our  school  libraries,  than  are  nine- 
tenths  of  the  books  now  found  upon  their  shelves. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  movement  to  introduce 
good  books  upon  agricultural  subjects  among  the 
persons  occupied  in  that  calling.  There  is  little  or 
nothing  yet  in  our  town  libraries,  on  agricultural 
affairs,  that  the  young  man  can  get  hold  of,  which 
would  be  of  any  importance  to  him.  But  there 
are  some  twenty  volumes,  which,  if  carefully  pe- 
rused, would  be  of  more  service  to  any  studious, 
reflecting  and  observing  young  farmer,  than  a  pres- 
ent of  one  hundred  dollars.  But  if  these  works 
were  introduced  into  our  public  schools,  forming 
the  nucleus  of  a  public  school  library,  to  be  used 
occasionally  as  one  of  the  reading  books,  and  then 
taken  out  by  the  pupils  under  certain  regulations, 
the  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  community,  and  its  industrial  pros- 
perity, and  consequently  swell  the  annual  revenues 
of  the  State.  The  indirect  effects  of  such  a 
movement  would  be  better  buildings,  bridges  and 
roads,  broader  and  more  productive  fields,  the  in- 
troduction of  new  trees  and  plants,  and  an  increased 
thrift  and  prosperity  in  aU  the  other  pursuits  of 
life,  as  well  as  that  of  rural  industry  itself.  All 
this  would  spring  from  a  study  of  these  works,  be- 
cause it  would  dignify  and  ennoble  the  calling  in 
the  mind  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  give  him  self- 
resjject  and  contentment  by  qualifying  him  to  con- 
verse with  the  learned  and  to  better  understand 
the  powers  and  operations  of  nature  about  him. 
We  believe  in  books.  For  ourself,  we  feel  almost 
entirely  indebted  to  them  for  whatever  knowledge 
we  have  been  able  to  gain,  and  that,  too,  during 
the  intervals  of  an  active  labor  upon  which  has  de- 
pended our  comforts  of  life. 

When  will  Massachusetts,  usually  in  the  front 
ranks  of  any  enterprise  that  will  benefit  her  sons, 
take  a  decided  step  in  this  good  work ! 


Fire  Insurance.— The  writer,  "P.  B.  P.,"  on 
this  subject  in  another  column,  will  please  accept 
our  thanks  for  his  lucid  and  timely  article.  Many 
readers  may  find  it  worth  more  than  a  ten  years' 
subscription  of  the  jPa?-wier  to  them,  if  they  give  it 
some  attention. 

{^  A  restlessness  in  men's  minds  to  be  some- 
thing they  are  not,  and  have  something  they  have 
not,  is  the  root  of  all  immorality. 
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FoT  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ON  THE  RELATION  OE  TREES  TO  THE 
SOIL  AND  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

NuMBEB  One. 
BY  WILSON  FLAGG. 

One  of  the  most  important  inquiries  that  can  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  American  public,  witli 
reference  to  our  future  agricultural  prosperity,  is 
the  relation  of  trees  to  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  consequent  dependence  of  climate  upon  the 
preservation  of  our  forests  in  certain  situations.  All 
persons  understand  and  admit  their  importance  for 
timber  and  fuel ;  but  they  are  too  apt  to  overlook 
the  intimate  connection  between  soil  and  climate, 
and  the  quantity  and  situation  of  trees  and  forests. 
In  the  present  series  of  essays,  I  shall  speak  of  trees 
as  they  affect  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  salubrity  of  our  climate.  From 
a  variety  of  well-authenticated  facts,  and  from  ac- 
tual experiments,  the  dependence  of  the  atmosphere 
on  trees,  for  preserving  its  electric  equilibrium,  has 
been  made  apparent,  though  its  full  dependence  on 
them  is  not  yet  clearly  demonstrated.  We  have 
yet  to  learn  many  new  facts  and  principles  j  but  the 
subject  of  my  present  inquiries  is  comparatively 
new.  The  field  is  almost  entirely  unexplored.  So 
few  experiments  have  been  made  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  it,  that  an  intelligent  and  persevering  ex- 
perimenter might  in  a  few  years  bring  to  light 
some  most  interesting  results. 

Brande  remarks  in  his  Chemistry — "As  the  plant 
advances  to  perfection,  it  becomes  dependent  on 
the  air  and  soil  for  its  nutriment :  the  roots  absorb 
moisture  and  other  materials ;  and  the  leaves,  while 
they  exhale  moisture,  frequently  absorb  carbon  from 
the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
evolve  oxygen.  This  evolution  of  oxygen  takes 
place  while  the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  solar  rays, 
and  appears  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the 
purification  and  renovation  of  the  air," 

"Under  certain  circumstances,  the  leaves  of  plants 
also  absorb  a  considerable  quantity  of  aqueous  va 
por  and  water,  as  is  shown  by  the  resuscitation  of  a 
drooping  plant,  on  sprinkling  it  with  water,  or  ex 
posing  it  to  a  humid  atmosphere.  It  is  probable 
that  in  healthy  vegetation,  the  absorption  of  water 
by  the  leaves  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  night,  and 
that  their  principal  function  in  the  day  is  that  of 
transpiration." 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  any  vital  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  takes  place  in  the  foliage  of  plants. 
Their  resuscitation  when  exposed  to  humidity,  af- 
ter being  wilted,  is  the  effect  of  mechanical  or  hy- 
grometric  absorption,  and  ceases  as  soon  as  the  leaf 
is  saturated  with  moisture.  Hence  the  quantity  of 
moisture  absorbed  from  the  atmosjjhere  by  the 
leaves  of  plants  bears  no  proportion  to  that  which 
they  transpire. 

As  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other  plants  have  the 
power  of  exhaling  moisture  into  the  atmosphere, 
the  humidity  of  this  element  must  be  greatly  depen- 
dent on  them  for  an  equal,  regular  and  abundant 
supply.  A  few  simple  experiments  will  prove  how 
much  more  rapidly  and  abundantly  this  evapora- 
tion will  take  place  when  the  earth  is  covered  with 
plants,  than  when  its  surface  is  bare.  Take  two 
cups,  and  pour  into  each  of  them  half  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter. Place  them  on  a  table  side  by  side.  Insert 
into  one,  the  cuttings  of  any  description  of  growing 


plants,  and  let  the  other  stand  without  them.  In 
the  course  of  about  four  hours,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  water  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  cup 
containing  the  plants,  while  the  water  in  the  other 
cup  is  not  perceptibly  diminished.  The  water  from 
the  empty  cup  has  been  carried  into  the  atmosphere, 
first  by  the  absorption  at  the  stems,  and  second  by 
the  exhalation  from  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  We 
may  judge  from  this  experiment,  that  a  vastly  greater 
proportion  of  moisture  must  be  exhaled  into  the 
atmosphere  from  an  acre  or  any  other  given  extent 
of  the  earth's  surface,  when  covered  with  vegetation, 
than  from  the  same  amount  of  surface,  either  of 
naked  soil  or  even  of  water  ;  and  that  plants  must 
be  the  general  cause  of  the  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, although  the  ocean  is  the  ultimate  source 
of  all  the  waters  of  the  earth.  Without  plants  the 
earth  must  be  a  dry  desert ;  as  the  evaporation  from 
the  ocean  would  not,  imder  present  circumstances, 
be  sufficient  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  saturated 
state. 

Admitting  all  this  to  be  the  effect  of  vegetation, 
we  must  conclude  that  trees  are  more  powerful  agents 
for  this  purpose  than  any  other  species  of  vegeta- 
tion, since  by  means  of  no  other  kind  of  plants  can 
an  acre  of  ground  be  covered  by  so  great  a  quan- 
tity of  absorbent  rootlets  or  exhaling  foliage.  It  is 
also  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  that  trees  do  not 
in  general  prevent  the  growth  of  herbaceous  plants. 
When  trees  are  very  compact,  as  in  a  forest,  there 
is  not  much  undergrowth ;  but  the  amount  of  trans- 
piring foliage  in  one  of  these  dense  forests  must  be 
immense.  Where  trees  are  standing  at  moderate 
distances  apart,  as  in  a  grove  or  •  an  orchard,  the 
vegetation  under  them  is  generally  almost  as  abun- 
dant, as  in  similar  places  unsupplied  with  trees.  If 
a  mere  handful  of  plants  will  drink  up  half  a  pint 
of  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  exhale  at  the 
same  time  an  equal  quantity  into  the  air,  we  can 
easily  imagine  what  an  immense  quantity  must  be 
exhaled  by  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  country,  and 
how  infinitely  it  must  exceed  the  amount  evaporated 
from  the  same  extent  of  ocean  surface,  during  the 
same  time.  If  we  continue  this  process  of  reason- 
ing, we  shall  soon  learn  why  any  large  extent  of 
country  becomes  wasted  by  drought,  when  its  for- 
ests are  destroyed. 

It  becomes  manifest,  from  these  facts  and  con- 
siderations, that  any  country  which  is  well  covered 
with  trees  and  other  vegetation  will  be  more  equal- 
ly and  abundantly  supplied  with  rain,  than  a  coun- 
try similarly  situated  which  is  destitute  of  trees.  In 
the  latter  case,  rains  will  be  produced  chiefly  by 
meteoric  agencies,  they  will  be  more  nearly  period- 
ical, and  come  in  the  shape  of  inundating  torrents, 
instead  of  frequent  and  gentle  showers.  The  earth 
would  be  periodically  flooded  about  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes,  but  the  summers  would  be  visited  with 
fatal  droughts.  But  when  the  earth  is  covered  with 
a  due  proportion  of  forests,  standing  in  those  situa- 
tions in  which  they  will  act  most  favorably  upon  the 
climate,  an  equal  and  uniform  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  preserved  by  the  constant  exhalation 
of  moisture  from  the  foliage  of  the  trees ;  and  fre- 
quent rains  are  the  consequence. 

Mr.  Balfour,  an  English  botanist,  remarks,  "When 
forests  are  destroyed  as  they  are  everywhere  in 
America,  with  imprudent  precipitation,  the  streams 
are  everywhere  dried  up,  or  become  less  abundant. 
In  those  mountains  of  Greece  which  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  forests,  the  streams  have  disappear- 
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ed.  The  inconsiderate  felling  of  woods,  or  the  neg- 
lect to  maintain  them,  has  converted  regions  noted 
for  their  fertility  into  scenes  of  barrenness.  The 
sultry  atmosphere  and  the  drought  of  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands  are  attributable  to  the  destruction  of 
forests.  It  is  stated  that  in  large  districts  of  India, 
climate  and  irrigation  have  rapidly  deteriorated  from 
a  similar  cause,  and  that  the  government  are  now 
using  means  to  avert  and  remedy  the  mischief.  In 
wooded  countries  where  the  rains  are  excessive,  as 
in  Rio  Janeiro,  the  climate  has  been  improved  by 
the  destruction  of  trees.  Gardner  says  that  since 
the  axe  has  been  laid  on  the  dense  forests  surroun- 
ding the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro,  the  climate  has  become 
dry.  In  fact,  so  much  has  the  quantity  of  rain  di- 
minished, that  the  Brazilian  government  was  oblig- 
ed to  pass  a  law,  prohibiting  the  felling  of  trees  in 
the  Corcovado  range." 

Dr.  Cleghorn  remarks,  "that  the  conservation  of 
forests  is  unquestionably  a  subject  of  great  imjior- 
tance.  It  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India,  and  of  many  other  governments. 
The  physical  history  of  every  country  proves  incon- 
testably,  that  a  moderate  extent  of  forests,  especial- 
ly on  mountain  slopes,  and  elevated  rocky  ground, 
where  tillage  is  impracticable,  promotes  to  a  high 
degree  both  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  physical  sound- 
ness and  productive  resources  of  extensive  countries. 
It  appears  that  the  influence  of  forests^  in  a  physi- 
cal, economical  and  hygienic  point  of  view,  is  deserv- 
ing of  more  complete  investigation  than  it  has  yet 
received.  By  felling  trees  which  cover  the  tops 
and  sides  of  mountains,  men  in  every  climate  pre- 
pare at  once  two  calamities  for  future  generations — 
the  want  of  fuel  and  the  scarcity  of  water." 

If  I  may  quote  from  myself  in  another  journal,  I 
■would  not  assert  that  the  foliage  of  trees  produces 
more  humidity  by  exhalation  than  the  same  amount 
of  foliage  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  latter  are  in- 
deed proportionally  more  active  perhaps  than  the 
leaves  of  trees.  But  a  square  acre  of  ground,  when 
covered  wiih  trees  is  productive  of  a  vastly  greater 
quantity  of  foliage  than  a  square  acre  covered  with 
any  description  of  herbaceous  plants ;  and  as  the 
roots  of  trees  penetrate  deeper  into  the  soil,  than 
those  of  other  plants,  they  draw  up  the  moisture 
from  a  greater  depth,  and  do  not,  therefore,  in  the 
same  proportion,  exhaust  the  humidity  of  the  sur- 
face. To  this  influence  of  forests  upon  the  humidi- 
ty of  a  climate,  we  may  i-easonably  attribute  the  ful- 
ness of  the  streams  in  all  parts  of  this  country  a 
century  ago,  compared  with  their  jjresent  diminish- 
ed bulk.  This  is  a  matter  of  common  observation, 
sustained  by  indubitable  proofs.  In  the  same  way 
we  may  account  for  the  increased  frequency  and  se- 
verity of  droughts,  and  the  unequal  apportionment 
of  rain,  throughout  the  season,  as  the  woods  have 
disappeared  before  an  increasing  population. 

Humboldt  remarks  (as  quoted  by  Balfour,)  "plants 
exhale  water  from  their  leaves,  in  the  first  place  for 
their  own  benefit.  But  various  important  seconda- 
ry effects  follow  from  this  process.  One  of  these  is 
maintaining  a  suitable  portion  of  humidity  in  the 
air.  Not  only  do  they  attract  and  condense  the 
moisture  suspended  in  the  air,  and  borne  by  the 
wind  over  the  earth's  surface,  which  falling  from 
their  leaves  keeps  the  ground  below  moist  and  cool ; 
but  they  can,  by  means  of  their  roots,  pump  it  from 
a  very  considerable  depth,  and  raising  it  into  the 
atmosphere,  difi'use  it  over  the  face  of  the  country. 


Trees  by  the  respiration  from  their  leaves,  surround 
themselves  with  air  constantly  cool  and  moist.  They 
also  shelter  the  soil  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun,  and  thus  prevent  the  evaporation  of  water  fur- 
nished by  rains.  In  this  way  they  contribute  to  the 
copiousness  of  streams." 

The  next  essay  of  the  series  will  treat  of  the  el- 
ectric agency  of  trees  and  plants. 


For  the  liew  England  Farmer. 

THE  HAIE  SIJAKE— BLACK  SNAKE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  quite  interested  in 
one  of  the  articles  published  in  your  January  num- 
ber, entitled  "The  Hair  Snake ;"  the  account  of  Mr. 
Gage  exactly  corroborates  my  previous  observa- 
tions, and  the  established  opinions  of  various  per- 
sons. 

Some  years  since  I  saw  a  score  or  more  of  these 
tiny  reptiles  interlaced  like  network,  and  moving 
on  the  surface  of  a  little  patdi  of  water ;  on  ex- 
pressing my  astonishment  at  the  number,  and  ask- 
ing where  they  came  from,  I  was  informed  that 
"people  say  that  crickets  produce  them." 

A  few  months  since,  I  was  engaged  in  the  exca- 
vation of  a  well,  and  frequently  found  in  the  morn- 
ing many  crickets  which  had  fallen  into  the  exca- 
vation in  the  night.  My  attention  was  directed  to 
a  cricket  which  had  been  injured  in  some  way,  and 
a  portion  of  its  abdomen  was  torn  away,  showing  a 
whitish  thread-like  substance,  and  remembering  the 
remarks  that  crickets  were  the  parents  of  the  hair 
snake,  I  took  a  small  stick  and  pulled  out  a  bright, 
lively  hair  snake  a  little  over  a  foot  in  length,  and 
the  cricket  moved  off  seemingly  none  the  worse  for 
my  operation.  Whether  this  is  a  normal  or  abnor- 
mal change  some  other  one  must  say ;  though  it 
does  not  seem  a  greater  change  than  that  of  a  dis- 
gusting worm  into  a  beautiful  butterfly.  Now  will 
you  let  me  know  if  you  have  ever  heard  of  a  black 
snake  with  a  white  ring  about  its  neck,  and  said  to 
be  poisonous  ?  I  have  always  thought  this  said 
animal  a  myth,  and  of  course  poisonous  if  it  should 
bite  one,  till  last  season  I  found  a  little  black  snake, 
about  six  inches  long,  and  as  large  as  a  good  sized 
knitting-nedle,having  a  distinctly  marked  white  ring 
around  its  neck.  It  seemed  extremely  active,  and 
resembled  the  black  snake  in  every  thing  but  the 
white  ring  and  its  small  size.  So  hereafter  I  will 
not  question  the  fact  of  their  being  such  reptiles, 
and  of  course  must  believe  in  their  venom. 

O.  S.  S. 


The  Concord  Grape. — I  saw  in  the  Counb-y 
Gentleman  a  notice  of  the  Concord  and  Isabella 
grapes,  in  regard  to  their  time  of  ripening.  As  there 
appears  to  be  so  much  difference  in  different  locali- 
ties, I  thought  I  would  give  you  the  result  of  mine. 
I  have  endeavored  to  give  them  a  fair  trial.  My 
Concord  and  Isabella  are  standing  ten  feet  apart ; 
they  have  the  same  cultivation  and  exposure.  The 
Isabella  is  six  years  old  and  the  Concord  four. 
They  both  gave  good  crops  the  past  season.  The 
Concord  gave  fourteen  pounds,  and  was  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  Isabella.  Some  of  the  bunches 
were  nearly  equal  to  the  outlines  in  the  Country 
Gentleman.  The  Concord  promises  well,  being 
perfectly  hardy  and  a  good  bearer.  It  will,  without 
doubt,  be  the  grape  to  cultivate  as  far  north  as 
Oswego. — S.  WoRDEN,  Minetto,  Oswego  Co. — 
Country  Gentleman. 
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MR.  HORSFALL'S  SYSTEM  OF  DAIRY 
FEEDING. 

The  inquiries  recently  made  in  the  Farmer,  by 
Mr.  Baldwin,  for  further  information  in  respect  to 
the  system  of  dairy  feeding  adopted  by  Mr.  Hors- 
fall,  of  whose  report  we  gave  a  brief  synopsis  some 
time  since,  reminds  us  of  a  resolution  then  formed 
to  revert  again  to  this  subject ;  as  we  felt  at  the 
time  little  satisfaction  with  the  result  of  our  attempt 
to  give  in  a  single  column  the  main  facts  of  a  re- 
port or  statement  that  would  fill  about  a  dozen  of 
the  long  columns  of  our  weekly  sheet. 

It  was  bean  meal,  and  not  "bran  meal,"  that  we 
spoke  of  as  being  given  to  the  cows  in  proportion 
to  their  yield  of  milk.  Our  correspondent,  also, 
uses  the  words,  "best  calculated  to  produce  rich 
milk,"  instead  of  our  expression,  "necessary  to  his 
purposes" — an  essential  difference,  when  one  of 
those  purposes  was  carefully  stated  to  be  beef-mak- 
ing. But,  in  these  fast  times,  we  are  all  liable  to 
habits  of  hasty  reading. 

By  referring  to  our  statement,  Mr.  Baldwin  will 
see  that  the  bran  is  mixed  with  the  rape-cake,  bean 
straw,  &c.,  before  the  mass  is  steamed,  and  that 
the  bean  meal  is  added  on  its  being  fed  out.  To 
show  Mr.  Horsfall's  estimation  of  the  value  of  bran 
and  of  bean  straw,  we  will  copy  his  analysis  of  each, 
with  some  of  his  observations  upon  these  articles. 


BEAN  STRAW. 

Moisture 14.47 

Albuminous  matter 16.38 

on  or  fatter  matter 2.23 

Woody  fibre 25.84 

Starch,  gum,  &c 31.63 

Mineral  matters 9.45 

Total ,...100.00 


BRAN. 

Moisture 12.85 

Oil 5.56 

Albuminous  matter 13.80 

Ash,  (50  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid) 6.11 

Other  constituents 61.68 


Total 100.00 


"Bean  straw,"  says  Mr.  H.,  "is  dry  and  unpalata- 
ble when  uncooked ;  by  the  process  of  steaming  it 
becomes  soft  and  pulpy,  emits  an  agreeable  odor, 
and  imparts  flavor  and  relish  to  the  mess.  In  albu- 
minous matter,  which  is  especially  valuable  for 
milch  cows,  it  has  nearly  double  the  proportion  con- 
tained in  meadow  [field]  hay.  Bran  also  under- 
goes a  great  improvement  in  its  flavor  by  steaming, 
and  it  is  probably  improved  in  its  convertibihty  as 
food ;  it  contains  about  14  per  cent,  of  albumen, 
and  is  peculiarly  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  nearly  3 
per  cent,  of  it^  whole  substance  being  of  this  ma- 
terial. The  properties  of  rape-cake  are  well  known  ; 
the  published  analysis  gives  it  a  large  proportion 
(nearly  30  per  cent.)  of  albumen ;  it  is  rich  in  phos- 
phates and  also  in  oil." 

In  another  connection,  Mr.  II.  remarks :  "I  ad- 
duce these  calculations  in  corroboration  of  my 
proposition  that  food  rich  in  albumen  has  a  more 
especial  value  for  the  production  of  milk  than  for 
fattening  or  beef-making."  Again,  he  says:  "I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  efficiency  of  bean  meal 
in  increasing  the  quantity  of  butter.     I  learn  also, 


from  observant  dairymen  who  milk  their  own  cows, 
and  carry  their  butter  to  market,  that  their  baskets 
are  never  so  well  filled  as  when  their  cows  feed  on 
green  clover,  which,  as  dry  material,  is  nearly  as 
rich  in  albumen  as  beans.  I  am  also  told  by  those 
who  have  used  green  rape  plant,  that  it  produces 
milk  rich  in  butter.  From  this  we  may  infer  that 
albuminous  matter  is  the  most  essential  element  in 
the  food  of  the  milch  cow,  and  that  any  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  this  will  be  attended  with  loss  of 
condition,  and  a  consequent  diminution  in  the  qual- 
ity of  her  milk." 

Rape-cake  is  made  from  the  seed  of  an  edible- 
rooted  plant,  called  rape.  The  root  is  white  and 
carrot-shaped,  but  does  not  grow  as  large  as  the 
carrot  usually  does.  Rape-cake  is  the  refuse  re- 
maining after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  from  the 
rape,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  co?e-seed. 
It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage,  some  por- 
tion of  albuminous  matter,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  oil.  In  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  England, 
about  sixteen  bushels  per  acre  is  used,  as  a  manure, 
and  in  wet  seasons,  brings  heavy  crops. 

Albumen  is  the  name  given  by  chemists  to  the 
glossy  liquid  which  forms  the  ivhite  of  an  egg,  and 
is  nearly  identical  with  the  gluten  of  vegetables, 
or  that  substance  in  flour  of  which  paste  is  made. 

Phosphorus  is  manufactured  from  bones ;  it  is  a 
solid  substance,  resembling  fine  wax,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  color ;  when  exj^osed  to  the  air  it  takes  fire 
spontaneously,  and  burns  with  a  pale,  blue  flame, 
scarcely  visible  except  in  the  dark.  When  heated 
it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame  and  in- 
tense light,  and  sends  off  dense  white  fumes — these 
fumes  are  phosphoric  acid,  and  are  produced  by 
the  union  of  the  burning  phosphorus  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere.  If  you  burn  a  little  phos- 
phorus under  a  tumbler  the  white  fumes  will  con- 
dense on  the  inside  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
which  speedily  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
runs  to  a  liquid.  That  liqmd  is  very  sour  and  cor- 
rosive, and  is  phosphoric  acid.  This  acid  will  com- 
bine with  potash,  lime,  &c.,  and  forms  phosphates, 
and  in  these  states  of  combination  it  exists  in  soils 
and  manures,  and  enters  into  plants. 

"Of  the  Millet  there  are  three  distinct  genera. 
The  Polish  millet,  cultivated  in  Poland,  the  com- 
mon millet  cultivated  in  Germany,  and  in  England 
and  United  States,  and  the  great  or  Indian  millet, 
cultivated  in  India,  Italy,  and  now  in  America." 
The  Egyptian  millet  which  you  spoke  of  we 
think  must  be  the  great  or  Indian  millet.  We 
have  it  dried  and  hung  up  in  our  seed-room,  as  also 
the  common  millet.  The  latter  is  a  frequent  crop  in 
this  State.  It  is  excellent  both  as  a  green  fodder, 
or  to  be  cured  for  hay. 

It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  reply  to  your  ques- 
tions more  minutely,  if  our  space  would  permit. 
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THE  BKIGHTON  PINE  STEAWBEREY. 


This  is  a  new  seedling,  originated  three  or  four 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Scott,  the  originator  of 
Scott's  Seedling.  Our  engraving  was  made  from 
a  drawing  of  a  plant  which  was  selected  without 
any  care,  and  had  been  carried  in  the  hand  a  long 
distance.  It  is  far  from  a  fair  representation  of 
the  fruit.  We  visited  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Scott 
last  season,  and  from  the  appearance  of  this  straw- 
berry, under  his  cultivation,  we  can  recommend  it 
as  one  of  the  best  varieties,  for  size  and  bearing, 
and  superior  in  flavor  to  most  others.  The  fruit  is 
large,  frequently  measuring  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  flattish  conical,  of  a  bright  scarlet  col- 
or, and  the  larger  specimens  are  often  marked  with 


a  deep  suture,  dividing  them  into  two  unequal  parts. 
The  flesh  is  very  hard,  and  the  berries  bear  trans- 
portation better  than  any  other  variety  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  plants  are  remarkably  strong,  and 
bear  their  fruit  at  such  a  height  from  the  ground 
that  no  mulching  would  be  necessary  to  keep  it 
from  the  dirt.  The  Brighton  Pine  is  also  very 
prolific,  and  in  every  respect  deserves  to  take  a 
high  rank  among  the  new  varieties  of  this  delicious 
fruit.  As  the  season  is  near  at  hand  for  transplant- 
ing strawberries,  those  who  are  desirous  to  procure 
the  best  varieties  will  do  well  to  examine  the  merits 
of  the  one  so  imperfectly  represented  by  our  en- 
graving. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PORTABLE  WINDMILLS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  Maine  correspondent,  "A. 
S.,"  inquires  after  "portable  windmills."  Mr.  E.  A. 
Howard,  of  this  village,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  mills  propelled  by 
wind,  recently  showed  me  a  model  of  a  portable 
mill,  which  my  judgment  tells  me  is  of  great  prom- 
ise. Thesimplicity  of  its  construction  is  admirable 
— very  compact — adapted  either  to  the  upright  or 
circular  saw,  pumping,  threshing,  or  any  of  the 
multitudinous  uses  to  which  the  farmer  and  me- 
chanic can  profitably  put  such  a  machine.  Its 
fans,  when  spread,  extend  sufficiently  to  give  great 
power  to  the  saw  or  thresher,  yet  are  so  construct- 
ed as  to  be  unshipped  and  the  machine  housed  in 
an  inconsiderable  space  of  time ;  and  can  be  quite 
as  easily  rigged  and  put  in  motion.  A  man  or  boy 
of  ordinary  intelligence  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  conduct  all  its  operations.  It  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  with  the  facility  of  a  wheelbarrow. 
Mr.  Howard  is  not  a  professional  inventor,  nor  is 
lie  at  all  anxious  to  appear  as  one  before  the  pub- 
lic, though  to  facilitate  his  business  he  has  built 
and  improved  upon  many  machines  used  by  me- 
chanics. He  employs  in  his  work  a  steam  engine 
of  six  hor.se  power,  and  a  windmill  of  his  own  con- 
struction, yet  in  point  of  economy,  gives  his  prefer- 
ence decidedly  to  the  latter ;  and  from  what  I  know 
of  mechanics,  think  him  right. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  your 
correspondent,  "A.  S.,"  or  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  who  desire  a  windmill  at  once  simple,  por- 
table and  efficient,  nor  yet  costing  too  much,  to  write 
Mr.  H.,  or  call  on  him  personally.  He  is  about 
securing  his  invention  by  "letters  patent,"  and 
would  build  to  order  his  machines — do  it  in  the 
most  reliable  manner,  for  a  moderate  price,  to  op- 
erate in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

T.  N.  Jones. 

J^l'orth  Reading,  Mass.,  Feb.  23,  1857. 

Remarks.— The  above  is  an  advertisment  worth 
a  moderately  priced  windmill  to  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  yet  we  give  it  a  place  here  with  cheer- 
fulness, because  we  desire  to  see  such  a  mill  as  Mr. 
Jones  describes  in  common  use  on  our  farms. 
There  ought  to  be  a  mill  so  constructed  as  to  be 
attached  to  our  barns,  throwing  their  wings  out  from 
the  top,  and  giving  power  to  cut  the  haj',  grind  the 
corn,  turn  the  grindstone  and  even  to  thresh  if  re- 
quired. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture. — A 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture was  held  at  the  State  House,  on  Wednesday 
(2oth  inst.)  to  consider  the  resolutions  passed  at  a 
late  meeting  of  citizens  with  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  State  Agricultural  Society.  A 
full  and  free  discussion  took  place,  in  the  course 
of  which  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop  addressed  the  meet- 
ing in  relation  to  the  past  history  and  the  objects 
of  the  State  Society,  and  generously  pledged  it  for 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  an  exhi- 
bition, should  it  be  decided  to  hold  one  this  year. 
The  following  motion  was  then  adopted  : 


Voted,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  hold  a  State  Cattle  Show  and  Agricultu- 
ral Fair  sometime  in  the  month  of  September  or 
October,  and  that  a  Committee  of  Arrangements 
be  now  appointed,  with  authority  to  fix  upon  a  time 
and  place  for  holding  the  same,  provided  a  sufficient 
guaranty  fund  is  pledged  to  defray  the  expenses. 

A  Committee  was  accordingly  appointed.  It  con- 
sists of  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Samuel  Chandler,  John 
Brooks,  Geo.  Marston,  Wm.  G.  Lewis,  Moses  New- 
ell and  Thomas  J.  Field. 


LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  MEET- 
ING. 

[Reported  for  the  Farmer  by  H.  E.  Rock'Well.] 
The  Eighth  of  the  series  of  meetings  of  the  Leg- 
islative Agricultural  Society  was  held  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. Subject  for  discussion,  "Farm  Implements." 
Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Agriculture,  was  called  on  to 
preside.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
some  of  the  special  topics  which  he  thought  would 
naturally  come  before  them.  There  was  scarcely 
anything,  he  said,  in  which  so  great  advance  had 
been  made  in  practical  agriculture  as  in  what  is 
called  agricultural  mechanics.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  great  progress  has  been  made  over 
the  ancients  in  bringing  the  inorganic  forces  of  na- 
ture, the  wind,  v/ater  and  steam,  to  bear,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  agricultural  mechanics.  It  was  a 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Christ,  before  a 
simple  water-wheel  was  invented.  The  wind-mill 
was  not  introduced  into  Europe  till  the  elcA'enth 
century.  But  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
the  progress  of  agricultural  mechanics  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly great ;  and  much  of  this  progress  in  this 
country  has  been  brought  about  by  the  ingenuity, 
enterprise  and  constant  energy  of  Massachusetts 
mechanics.  Many  of  the  improvements  in  the 
plow  were  doubtless  suggested  by  the  early  experi- 
ments made  in  this  State,  although  it  is  true  that 
many  improvements  were  also  made,  nearly  simul- 
taneously, by  English  mechanics.  The  substitution 
of  iron  for  wooden  plows  is  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  at  quite  as  early  a  day  in  this  country 
as  in  England.  But,  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  in  improvement 
has  been  greater.  Something  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  amount  of  manufactures  for  agricultural 
purposes  has  increased  is  shown  by  the  "Statistics 
of  Industry,"  for  Massachusetts,  where  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  1845,  the  value  of  the  shovels,  spades, 
forks  and  hoes  manufactured  was  $275,212  ;  and 
in  1855  it  was  $894,515.  The  value  of  plows  and 
other  agricultural  implements,  aside  from  those 
enumerated,  was,  in  1845,  $121,691 ;  in  1855  it 
was  $763,980.  One  of  the  noticeable  features  con- 
nected with  the  present  state  of  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements,  is  the  concentration  of 
that  manufacture  in   few  hands.    Whether  that 
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change,  and  others  that  have  been  introduced,  is  an 
improvement,  veould  be  matters  for  the  meeting 
to  consider. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Cultivator,  thought  the 
improvements  in  agriculture,  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, were,  to  a  very  great  degree,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vance in  mechanical  science  generally,  and  its  spe- 
cial application  to  agricultural  implements.  Jethro 
Wood,  of  N.  Y.,  and  Newbold,  of  N,  J.,  took  out 
patents  for  cast  iron  plows  simultaneously.  They 
were  ridiculed  by  many  farmers  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  who  called  them  "pot-metal  plows." 
Their  plows  were  short,  and  were  well  calculated 
to  break  up  the  soil,  but  not  fitted  to  bury  the  sod 
so  that  it  would  decompose.  Mr.  Howard  thought 
more  was  due  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture  for  the  improvement  in 
plows  than  to  any  other  source.  They  instituted 
plowing  matches,  and  offered  premiums  for  excel- 
lence in  plowing ;  and  thus  the  attention  of  makers 
of  plows  was  turned  to  their  special  adaption  to 
particular  purposes.  It  is  as  necessary  to  have  dif- 
ferent plows  for  different  soils,  or  for  different  pur- 
poses, as  to  have  a  variety  of  tools  for  any  other 
species  of  labor.  The  lighter  class  of  agricultural 
implements  which  are  made  in  New  England,  are 
superior  to  any  made  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
But  we  need  a  plow  of  a  different  pattern  for  hard 
land.  Our  mechanics  should  turn  their  attention 
to  that  want.  The  English  and  Scottish  plows  for 
clayey  soil  are  superior  to  ours.  As  we  have  a  bet- 
ter system  of  mechanical  operations  and  labor  gen- 
erally than  any  other  jjortion  of  our  countr)',  we 
ought  to  retain  our  present  position  as  the  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  implements  for  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  use  of  mowing  and  reaping  ma- 
chines will  doubtless  become  very  general  where 
the  land  is  adapted  to  them. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  spoke  partic- 
ularly of  the  Michigan  plow,  which  turns  a  double 
furrow,  being  in  his  opinion  superior  to  any  he  had 
used.  It  leaves  the  soil  of  turf  land  in  a  condition 
that  it  can  be  harrowed  without  disturbing  the  sod. 
On  old  land  that  has  no  turf  to  be  turned  under,  a 
side-hill  plow  is  found  most  popufer  among  the 
farmers  in  Essex  county.  Considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  mowing  machine  in  that 
county.  Repeated  experiments  have  been  made 
there  to  test  the  comparative  excellence  of  differ- 
ent machines.  Manny's  machine  has  generally 
proved  the  best.  One  acre  of  grass  has  been  cut 
by  one  pair  of  horses  and  one  man  in  forty  minutes, 
yielding  two  tons  to  the  acre.  It  has  been  shown 
there  satisfactorily,  that,  with  one  pair  of  horses, 
when  they  have  been  properly  trained,  ten  acres  of 
grass,  producing  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  can 
be  cut  in  a  day.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
grass  can  be  cut  for  fifty  cents  an  acre.  There  are 
some  objections  made  to  the  Michigan  plow — that 


it  gets  out  of  order,  &c.  But  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  principle,  but  of  the  material  of  which  the 
plow  is  made.  Mr.  Proctor  wished  to  give  his  tes- 
timony especially  in  favor  of  these  two  implements 
— the  Michigan  plow  and  the  mowing  machine. 

Hon.  J.  W  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  doubted  wheth- 
er there  had  been  as  much  improvement  in  plows, 
all  things  considered,  as  some  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve. He  thought  he  used  to  know  plows  that 
would  work  as  easily  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  as  those 
that  are  now  made.  The  que^stion  is,  whether  the 
plow  shall  turn  the  furrow  flat,  or  whether  it  shall 
pulverize  the  land.  The  latter  kind  of  plow — the 
short,  rather  blunt  plow — is  the  better,  because,  as 
it  pulverizes  the  soil,  it  leaves  the  sod  so  that  it  will 
thoroughly  decompose.  When  he  plowed  one  por- 
tion of  a  field,  turning  the  furrows  flat,  and  another 
portion  with  a  Michigan  plow,  he  saw  a  great  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  latter,  both  in  the  crop,  and 
in  the  thorough  decomposition  of  the  sods. 

Mr.  Dyer,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board 
of  Agriculture,  was  called  up  by  the  chairman.  He 
said  he  thought  farmers,  throughout  the  country, 
should  be  grateful  to  Massachusetts  for  what  she 
has  done  in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. But  there  is  room  for  still  greater  improve- 
ment. He  doubted  whether  some  implement  would 
not  be  yet  made  for  moving  and  pulverizing  the 
soil,  which  will  supersede  the  use  of  the  plow.  He 
inquired  why  it  is  that  farmers  are  so  slow  to  adopt 
many  of  the  improvements  that  are  made.  Mechan- 
ics are  quick  to  see,  and  ready  to  adopt  anything 
that  will  facilitate  their  operations.  Mowing  ma- 
chines have  not  been  much  introduced  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  Michigan  plow  has  been  used  some ;  but 
on  the  stony  land  of  that  State,  it  is  found  to  break 
easily,  and  has  not  met  with  general  approval.  Mr. 
D.  was  then  asked  to  explain  the  operation  of  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Ayers,  of  Hartford,  by  which  cat- 
tle, by  their  own  weight,  in  stepping  on  a  platform, 
draw  water  for  themselves  to  drink.  A  few  min- 
utes were  occupied  in  explaining  the  apparatus,  and 
its  utility  seemed  to  be  apparent,  while  its  simplici- 
ty excited  admiration.  It  was  stated  that  the  weight 
of  a  common  sized  cow  was  sufficient  to  draw  water 
from  a  depth  of  thirty-six  feet. 

Mr.  Leander  Wetherell  spoke  of  some  of  the 
experiments  made  in  England,  in  order  to  meas- 
ure the  force  required  to  move  plows  in  the  soil. 
It  is  plain  that  a  heavy  plow  requires  more  force 
than  a  light  one.  In  some  instances,  it  has  been 
found  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  force  required  in 
plowing  is  required  to  draw  the  plow  on  the  sur 
face  of  the  ground.  It  is  therefore  of  importance 
to  use  a  lighter  plow.  By  experiments,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  resistance  is  not  greater  when  the 
team  moves  quickly,  than  when  it  moves  slowly ; 
and  this  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  quick  team. 
He  did  not  think  that  a  large  amount  of  muscle  was 
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required  for  a  strong  team.  He  did  not  believe  the 
plow  ■would  go  out  of  use  in  his  day,  though  it  is 
barely  possible.  The  axe  was  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  most  important  of  agricultural  implements,  and 
he  claimed  for  Massachusetts  the  credit  of  making 
the  best  axes  that  are  used  in  the  country.  Carts 
■were  next  spoken  of,  and  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tive excellence  of  carts  with  narrow  or  wide  wheels 
was  considered.  He  thought  the  narrow  wheeled 
carts  better,  because  they  were  so  much  lighter. 
Clumsy,  heavy  implements  of  all  kinds  should  give 
place  to  lighter  ones  where  it  is  practicable.  The 
Michigan  plows  had  failed  to  meet  with  favor  at 
the  West. 

Mr.  Ward,  of  Orange,  said  the  reason  that  the 
plows  taken  to  the  West  failed,  was  because  there 
is  no  grit  in  the  soil  to  scour  the  plows  and  keep 
them  bright.  The  steel  plow,  used  there,  keeps 
smooth  more  easily  in  that  soil,  and  therefore  they 
are  the  only  plows  used.  The  Michigan  plow  was 
then  spoken  of  as  being  superior  to  any,  for  general 
use,  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Parsons,  of  Ludlow,  said  the  farmers  in  his 
vicinity  were  satisfied  that  the  old-fashioned  Hart- 
ford plow  was  the  best  they  had  ever  used.  The 
plow  should  be  adapted  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied ;  and  as  the  soil  in  Ludlow  and  vicinity 
is  hard,  the  short,  Hartford  plow  is  much  preferred ; 
and  though  the  Michigan  plow  has  been  used  there, 
it  is  not  found  well  adapted  to  the  soil.  Mr.  P. 
preferred  a  wide-wheeled  cart,  and  he  had  used  both 
Kinds.  He  had  never  seen  a  mowing  machine  in 
his  town  ;  and  the  soil  is  so  filled  up  with  small  flat 
stones,  that  he  did  not  think  they  could  be  used 
profitably  there.  But  where  the  eurfaoo  is  emooth, 
he  had  no  doubt  they  would  prove  of  great  value. 
As  to  the  hesitancy  with  which  farmers  accept  new 
machines,  he  said  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  generally  men  who  have  no  money 
to  spend  for  mere  experiments.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  vast  improvements  had  been  made  in  agricul- 
tural implements ;  the  hoe,  for  instance,  has  been 
vastly  improved,  and  he  hoped  that  the  wealthy 
■who  have  money  to  use  in  experiments,  would  con- 
tinue to  test  machines,  and  then  let  the  common 
farmers  have  the  benefit  of  the  results. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BucKMiNSTER,  of  the  Ploughman, 
said  that  if  he  is  a  public  benefactor  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
he  is  also  one  who  enables  us  to  accomplish  as 
much  in  one  hour  as  we  did  in  two  before.  Several 
of  the  new  kinds  of  machines  now  coming  before 
the  public  were  spoken  of.  The  Corn  Shelling  ma- 
chine was  spoken  of  as  good  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  machine  will  milk  cows 
well.  The  corn  planting  machine  had  been  used 
by  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  regretted  that  he  did  so, 
because  the  corn  did  not  come  up  well  and  evenly. 

Mr.  Proctor  wanted  to  hear  something  of  the 


mowing  machine  which  took  the  premium  cflered 
by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Flint  replied  that  the  name  of  the  person 
who  entered  the  successful  machine  was  Heath,  of 
Ohio,  and  it  was  operated  by  a  Mr.  Henderson. 
The  ■svhole  of  the  experiments  in  reference  to  mow- 
ing machines  would  appear  in  his  report  to  the 
Legislature  in  a  few  days,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  speak  of  them  now. 

Mr.  Blake,  of  Boston,  questioned  whether  a 
proper  test  would  show  that  the  plows  of  fifty 
years  ago  were  equal  to  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  great  reason  why  the  comparison  is  thought 
to  be  so  favorable  for  the  old  plow  is,  that  less  was 
required  of  plows  then  than  now.  He  had  tried 
the  Michigan  plow  in  all  kinds  of  soils,  and  he  be- 
lieved It  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
farmer,  since  with  the  same  power  you  can  go  deep- 
er, and  the  land  is  in  as  good  tilth  the  first  year  as 
it  is  the  second  with  any  other  plow.  He  thought 
it  could  be  made  to  plow  stony  land  by  simply  re- 
moving the  small,  forward  plow,  then  they  will  be 
good  plows  to  cover  up  stubble,  corn  stalks,  or  any 
thing  else.  He  liked  a  side-hill  plow  also.  One 
advantage  is  that  so  far  as  the  plowing  is  begun  it 
is  completed,  and  the  disadvantage  of  carting  ma- 
nure across  any  plowed  land  will  be  obviated. 

Mr.  Howard  thought  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple with  regard  to  the  value  of  plows  were  based 
too  much  on  the  results  in  connection  with  the 
narrow  locality  where  they  had  used  them.  There 
was  no  question  that  plows  which  would  work  well 
in  some  soils  will  not  do  any  thing  in  others.  As 
to  the  relative  value  of  ancient  or  modern  plows, 
he  thought  the  fact  that  earth  will  adhere  more  to 
a  wooden  shovel  than  to  an  iron  one  would  indicate 
to  any  person  that  a  modern  iron  plow  must  work 
more  easily  than  a  wooden  one. 

Mr.  Brooks  still  contended  that  a  wooden  shovel 
would  work  easier  than  an  iron  or  a  steel  one,  in 
most  circumstances,  because  there  is  less  friction 
between  the  wood  and  soil  than  between  iron  or 
steel  and  the  soil.  Every  body  concedes  that  a 
wooden  shod  sled  runs  easier  than  an  iron  shod  one, 
and  a  steel  shod  one  easier  than  iron. 

Mr.  BuCKMlNSTER  inquired  where  the  compara- 
tive friction  of  wood  and  iron,  in  sleds,  had  been 
tested. 

Mr.  Brooks  replied  that  nobody  would  dispute 
the  fact  that  a  wooden  sled  run  easier  on  bare 
ground  than  an  iron  one.  Without  any  very 
satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  question,  the  matter 
was  dropped,  and  the  subject  for  the  next  meeting 
was  announced  to  be,  "Farming  in  iN'ew  England 
and  the  West."    Adjourned. 


Never  sat  Die. — If  you  can't  succeed  at  one 
business,  try  another.  If  you  fail  as  a  cobbler,  en- 
ter yourself  as  a  member  of  Congress.    In  short,  do 
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anything  but  take  to  despair.  When  Monsieur 
Jollie  presented  his  picture  of  "  Moses  crossing  the 
Red  Sea,"  the  curate  of  the  Louvre  threatened  to 
kick  it  out  doors.  Did  that  dishearten  him  ?  Not 
at  all.  He  went  home,  added  a  little  chrome  yel- 
low to  it,  gave  it  a  new  name,  "  Cajsar  crossing  the 
Rubicon,"  and  sold  it  in  less  than  a  month  to  the 
same  curate  for  ten  thousand  francs.  Here  we  see 
the  advantage  of  "  never  giving  up."  Had  Mon- 
sieur Jollie  been  like  most  men,  the  insult  he  first 
met  with  on  the  first  going  round  to  "  the  National 
Gallery,"  would  have  resulted  in  a  shilling's  worth 
of  prussic  acid.  But  he  wasn't  like  most  m.en,  and 
the  consequence  is  he  has  become  a  lion  of  the  first 
magnitude.  When  similarly  situated,  "go  thou 
and  do  likewise." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WILL  IT  HOT  PAY  TO  KEEP  HENS 
WARM  IN  WINTER? 

Mk.  Editor  : — Since  the  hen  fever  has  subsided, 
we  hear  much  less  from  the  poultry-yard.  The  ex- 
perience of  many  during  that  time  brought  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  profit  was  derived  from 
keeping  hens.  My  experience  for  a  number  of 
years  proved  to  me  the  contrary.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  fancy  hen-houses, 
fancy  nests,  &c.,  or  fancy  breeds  to  occupy  them. 
These  are  very  gratifying  to  the  eye,  and  if  a  per- 
son has  plenty  of  time  and  money,  are  all  very 
well ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  "Miss  Biddie"  fully 
appreciates  them,  or  that  her  egg-laying  propensi- 
ties are  more  profitably  developed  therein,  than  in 
more  homely  places,  provided  always  that  her 
comfort  and  convenience  are  as  duly  cared  for. 
Hens  cannot  be  expected  to  lay  in  winter  very  lib- 
erally, if  at  all,  unless  in  v/arm  quarters,  and  sup- 
plied with  a  variety  of  food.  Neither  do  I  find  that 
profit  increases  with  numbers.  A  flock  of  twelve 
pay  me  better  than  one  of  twice  that  number. 

I  keep  nine  in  my  barn  cellar,  where  it  is  sufii- 
ciently  light,  and  -nothing  freezes.  They  have  a 
variety  of  food,  but  I  cannot  give  an  account  of  that, 
as  I  have  never  kept  one ;  it  is  small,  however, 
compared  with  their,  profit.  The  kind  1  have,  is 
the  Black  Game,  although  not  full  blood;  many  of 
them  have  double,  or  five  toes  ;  their  legs  are  black, 
the  bottoms  of  the  feet  only  being  yellov/.  With 
your  permission,  I  will  give  you  a  short  statement 
of  them.  In  the  spring  I  dispose  of  all  except  a 
few  hens  for  raising  chickens.  Last  spring,  I  seta 
hen  upon  thirteen  eggs ;  they  were  all  hatched  in 
May  ;  eleven  were  pullets.  In  September  some  of 
these  commenced  laying.  From  this  time  to  the 
last  of  December,  I  sold  from  these  pullets  and  two 
old  hens,  (besides  using  what  were  needed  in  the 
family,)  46  dozens,  for  $11,G1  cents,  which  gives 
the  average  price  per  dozen  a  fraction  over  25  cents, 
During  the  month  of  January,  1857,  one  dozen  was 
used,  and  I  sold  18  dozens  for  $5,04  cents,  being 
28  cents  per  dozen.  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  these 
are  good  returns  for  five  months,  and  I  am  sure  my 
success  resulted  from  keeping  them  in  so  warm  a 
place,  for  I  am  certain  no  hen  of  mine  would  have 
ventured  to  lay  an  egg  in  January,  if  she  had  seen 
the  thermometer,  which  hung  on  the  other  corner 
of  my  barn. 

NoviT  will  it  not  pay  to  keep  hens  warm  in  winter, 
when  eggs  are  scarce,  and  demand  the  highest 
prices  ?  East  Chelmsford. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST   CHURN? 

I  have  the  past  season  made  fifty-eight  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  butter,  and  churned  most  of  it 
myself,  and  all,  in  one  of  Crowell's  thermometer 
churns.  1  have  tried  other  kinds,  and  find  this 
preferable  to  any  thing  else  I  have  examined.  But 
still,  the  labor  is  tedious. 

I  purpose  to  continue  in  the  butter-making  bus- 
iness ,  and  to  strive  to  get  up  an  article  to  suit  those 
of  your  city  who  prefer  butter  to  "something  that 
has  a  strong  resemblance  to  it." 

As  you  are  a  friend  to  improvement,  especially 
agricultural,  I  thought  when  I  told  you  my  intent 
you  would  write  and  inform  me  of  some  churn  so 
constructed,  and  the  most  convenient  power  to  at- 
tach to  the  same,  that  would  save  that  of  my  own 
right  arm.  If  you  will  do  so,  when  I  have  suffi- 
ciently tested  the  same,  I  will  inform  you  of  my 
experience  of  its  utility. 

One  year  ago,  I  sent  to  Nourse  &  Co.  for  No. 
2  Improved  English  Seed  Sower  and  Wheel  Hoe, 
and  found  them  both  to  work  admirably.  I  wish 
also  to  obtain  a  large  Michigan,  or  double  swivel 
plow.  Will  you  inform  me  of  the  price  ?  also  at 
what  point  and  price  a  small  number  of  full  blood 
Cotswold  sheep  may  be  obtained. 

Some  time  since  an  inquiry  was  made  in  the 
Farmer  if  a  worn  out-meadow  could  be  made  pro- 
ductive by  pasturing  it  a  few  years  with  sheep.  I 
have  ninety  or  one  hundred  acres  of  pasture,  and 
have,  at  different  times,  turned  four  and  eight  acres 
of  old  mowing  into  pasture,  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  then  back  to  mowing,  together  with  old  pas- 
ture that  never  had  been  mowed ;  and  in  each  and 
every  instance  found  the  fleece  like  that  of  my 
Saxony  sheep,  all  of  which  I  have  sold,  too  short 
to  be  remunerative. 

Soil  Hke  mine,  which  is  neither  sandy  or  clayey, 
but  that  of  common  loom,  must  in  either  case  be 
broken  and  re-seeded  in  order  to  answer  any  pur- 
pose for  mowing.  s.  P.  I. 

Waitsfield,  Feb.,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  cannot  inform  you  what  churn 
is  the  best ;  we  have  often  heard  Fyler's  spoken  of 
in  high  terms.  We  have  seen  a  little  dog  or  sheep 
power,  made  of  the  best  materials,  which  is  said 
to  answer  for  churning  admirably.  One  of  the 
Western  New  York  dairymen  once  informed  us 
that  he  had  used  it  for  many  years,  and  used  it  by 
cosset  power,  and  that  nothing  could  be  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

A  large  double  swivel  plow  will  cost  $19,00. 

We  cannot  tell  you  where  the  Cotswold  sheep 
are  to  be  found.  

garget. 

Mr.  Editor: — While  reading  your  paper,  I 
have  noticed  several  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject of  garget  in  the  udders  of  cows.  Perhaps 
my  mite  may  be  worthy  at  least,  of  perusal. — 
Through  the  first  of  my  farming  operations,  I  was 
very  much  troubled  with  that  disease  about  my 
cows,  and  treated  it  as  a  disease  that  must  be  helped 
or  cured,  but  not  prevented.  Now  I  endeavor  to 
prevent.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  prac- 
ticed giving  my  cows  meal  composed  of  beans  one- 
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part,  and  oats  two  parts,  the  quantity  about  one 
quart  daily,  given  in  the  winter,  and  while  the  cows 
are  dry,  as  much  as  possible.  I  think  this  treat- 
ment operates  as  a  preventive,  for  my  cows  have 
had  only  slight  attacks,  if  any,  while  treated  in  this 
way,  for  three  or  four  weeks  yearly.  Let  others 
try  it  and  give  the  result ;  it  is  simple,  and  the  trial 
will  cost  but  little.  A.  D. 

Siotv,  VL,  Feb.,  1857. 

BONE  MANURE. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  the  best  thing  I  can  do 
■with  thirty  or  forty  bushels  of  bones.  I  am  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil  and  wish  to  convert  the  bones 
into  the  best  fertilizer.  Be  pleased  to  answer  the 
inquiry  through  the  weekly  Farmer  and  oblige, 
G.  R.  Spaulding. 

Remarks. — Take  a  half  hogshead  tub  and  set  it 
in  some  convenient  place,  and  pile  horse  manure 
about  it  nearly  to  the  top  ;  break  the  bones  a  little 
if  convenient,  or  if  not,  put  them  in  whole,  then 
add  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  of  water  to  one 
pound  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  turn  upon  the  bones 
and  stir  them  well.  If  you  find  the  liquid  is  not 
strong  enough,  add  more  acid  and  stir  again.  In 
this  way  you  will  be  able  to  dissolve  any  quantity 
of  bones  you  may  have,  and  they  will  be  among 
your  best  fertilizers.  The  acid  comes  in  carboys 
of  a  100  to  150  pounds,  and  by  that  quantity  will 
cost  3  or  4  cents  a  pound.  The  acid  is  not  lost,  for 
it  is  highly  valuable  in  itself.  The  manure  about 
the  tub  will  catch  and  save  what  may  leak  or  be 
spilt  out.  

HEN-HOUSE  FURNITURE. 

Friend  Brown:— I  propose  to  build  a  hen- 
house the  coming  summer,  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions, viz.,  27  feet  long,  9  or  10  feet  wide,  and  10 
feet  high  on  the  north  side,  and  slanting  to  the 
south,  the  roof  to  be  mostly  covered  with  my  hot- 
bed glass  when  not  in  use. 

The  three  main  objects  in  view  are,  first,  to  have 
a  place  to  shut  them  up  at  any  time  I  wish ;  second, 
to  have  a  warm  place  in  winter ;  third,  to  save  all 
the  manure.  What  is  the  best  plan  for  roosts  and 
nests  ?  Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents 
answer.  B.  F.  Cutter. 

Pelham,  JV.  H.,  Feb.  23,  1857. 

Remarks. — What  man  or  woman  wise  in  hen 
houses,  will  reply.  

drain  tile. 

I  want  you  should  tell  me  and  my  neighbors  how 
•water  gets  into  drain  tile,  so  as  to  run  off?  I  have 
maintained  that  it  must  soak  through  the  tile ; 
others  say  it  cannot,  for  if  it  did  ihey  would  soon 
crumble  to  pieces.  Do  you  know  where  drain  tile 
can  be  purchased  nearest  to  Maine  ? 

Mercer,  Me.,  1857.  Hannibal  Ingalls. 

Remarks. — In  using  tile  for  draining,  the  water 
finds  its  way  into  the  joints  where  the  tile  come  to- 
gether; they  are  usually  covered  with  a  strap  of 
tin  or  flat  stone,  but  the  water  finds  its  way  freely. 
It  also  passes  through  the  pores  of  the   lilo,  but 


that  does  not  cause  them  to  fall  to  pieces  unless 
frost  finds  them.  Tile  are  manufactured  by  Mr. 
James  M.  Crafts,  of  Whately,  Mass.,  near  Green- 
field, and  of  the  best  quality. 

THE  trunk  apple — POTATOES   ON   SWAMP. 

I  see  that  some  of  your  correspondents  wish  to 
know  my  P.  O.  address  it  is  Portland  Me. :  my 
residence  is  two  miles  out.  I  am  the  correspond- 
ent who  wrote  in  regard  to  the  "Trunk  Apple,"  in 
Dec,  at  Harrisburg. 

I  have  a  piece  of  muck  ground  which  was  spaded 
twelve  inches,  and  drained  thoroughly  last  fall.  My 
purpose  is  to  raise  a  crop  of  potatoes  next  year 
from  it.  I  have  made  arrangements  to  hill  it,  and 
put  a  shovel  full  of  manure  in  the  hill,  cover  it 
with  muck,  drop  potatoes,  cover,  then  put  a  hand- 
ful of  lime  upon  the  hill  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  sourness,  as  it  has  been  recently  reclaimed. 
Is  there  any  better  crop  to  put  on,  or  any  better 
mode  of  treating  the  land  than  above  mentioned  ? 
S.  D.  Thompson. 

Remarks. — Some  of  the  finest  potato  crops,  of 
late  years,  in  this  region,  have  grown  on  bog  mead- 
ows. If  the  season  is  favorable  you  will  probably 
succeed  well.  

sugar   C.\NE — cold  weather — ILLINOIS. 

I  see  there  is  quite  an  excitement  in  regard  to 
the  Chinese  sugar  cane.  I  would  propose  that  you 
recommend  extracting  the  juice  from  our  common 
sweet  corn  stalks.  I  think  they  contain  quite  a 
large  amount  of  saccharine  matter  of  a  very  fine 
quality. 

We  have  had  a  very  severe  winter  out  here.  The 
thermometer,  two  weeks  ago  yesterday,  was  down 
to  32°  below  zero,  and  in  Galena,  the  same  day, 
40"  below  zero ;  but  most  of  the  time  it  has  been 
from  8  to  twenty  below.  Have  not  had  but  two 
or  three  days  that  it  thawed  any  since  the  middle 
of  December.     First-rate  sleighing  all  the  time. 

This  is  a  splendid  farming  country,  and  Illinois 
is  destined  to  be  a  number  one  State  as  to  wealth 
and  population.  G.  Anderson. 

Rockford,  111.,  Feb.  2,  1857. 

a  fine  ox. 
Allow  me  to  give  you  the  weight  of  an  ox  I 
have  raised  and  fattened,  and  sold  to  Messrs.  Root 
&  Nash,  and  Jones  &  Warner,  butchers,  of  Green- 
field. He  was  slaughtered  in  this  place  last 
Wednesday,  and  weighed  this  P.  M. 

Weight  of  tallow 258  lbs. 

Weight  of  hide 153    " 

One  side  weighed 1032    " 

"  "        1019^" 

Whole  weight 1462^  » 

Samuel  Stebbins. 
Deerjield,  Mass.,  Feb.  21,  1857. 

mixing  of  corn. 

We  are  cautioned  against  attempting  to  cultivate 
the  sugar  cane  in  close  proximity  to  "Dorovgk 
corn,  Chocolate  corn  or  Broom  corn."  Will  some 
one  who  knows,  state  whether  the  sugarcane  read- 
ily mixes  with  the  common  varieties  of  our  north- 
ern Indian  corn  ?  w. 

E.  Calais,  VL,  Feb.  23,  1857. 
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DO  YOUR  BEST. 

The  times  are  hard,  ai.'  fortune  shy, 

Haslang  been  ilka  grummler's  story, 
But  work  aye  on,  an'  aim  aye  high. 

The  harder  work— the  greater  glory. 
The  honest  mind,  the  sterling  man. 

The  chains  o'  poortith  canna  fetter; 
So  strive,  an'  do  the  best  you  can, 

An'  take  my  word,  ye'li  sune  be  better. 

Although  ye  toil  for  little  gear — 

Tho'  wiles  your  labor  may  be  sliehtcd. 
The  darkest  sky  is  sure  to  clear. 

An'  virtue's  wrangs  wi'  aye  be  richted. 
Ne'er  deem  yoursel'  an  ill-used  man. 

Nor  ca'  th«  world  a  heartless  debtor  j 
But  strive,  and  do  the  best  ye  can, 

An'  take  my  word,  ye'll  sune  be  better. 

0,  sweet  is  freedom's  caller  air, 

An'  sweet  is  bread  o'  ane's  ain  winning  ! 
To  work  and  win  be  aye  your  care. 

Great  things  hae  aft  a  sma'  beginning. 
Let  nought  e'er  ding  ye  frae  your  plan  ; 

Stick  to  your  creed  in  ilka  letter; 
But  strive  to  do  the  best  ye  can, 

An'  take  my  word,  ye'll  sune  be  better. 
'Poems  of  James  Ballantyne. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CLEAR  TJP !   CLEAR  TIP ! 

To  how  many  farmers  will  the  departure  of  the 
snow  reveal  an  unsightly  array  of  refuse  wood,  bro- 
ken carts  and  wagons,  that  are  thought  to  be  "too 
good  to  cut  up,"  and  yet  are  too  poor  to  be  of  any 
further  service.  There  are,  also,  old  stumps,  that 
evidently  were  disturbed  long  before  Mr.  Willis's 
machine  was  invented  ;  and  logs,  that  when  drawn 
there  were  designed  for  wood,  when  that  conve- 
nient time,  "when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,"  should 
arrive,  that  they  might  be  reduced  to  proper  di- 
mensions for  that  purpose.  But  alas !  such  ugly 
proportions  have  effectually  warded  off  the  attack, 
and  consequently,  they  are  suffered  to  lie  against 
the  wall,  until  decay  has  accomplished  its  work. 

The  farmer  thinks  little,  and  perhaps  nothing, 
about  it,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  see  them  from  year 
to  year,  and  is  not  aware  how  much  such  rubbish 
detracts  from  the  beauty  of  his  premises.  His 
family  are  not  sensible  of  the  enjoyment  or  luxury 
of  a  clean  door-yard  and  surroundings,  for  they 
have  never  tasted  it. 

The  farm-buildings,  yards,  &c.,  are  like  the  in- 
dex to  a  book,  and  the  stranger,  as  he  passes,  dis- 
covers the  character  of  the  farmer  by  what  he  thus 
beholds,  as  readily  as  he  learns  the  contents  of  a 
book  by  glancing  at  the  index.  Who  shall  say 
that  the  judgment  thus  based  is  not  correct?  If 
we  find  the  gate  blown  down,  and  suffered  to  lie 
month  after  month,  or  rendered  useless  because  it 
hangs  by  one  hinge,  may  we  not  expect  to  find  the 
wall  down  in  his  fields,  or  rods  of  fence  propped  up 
temporarily,  and  only  waiting  the  first  touch  of  the 
cattle  to  afford  access  to  the  field  of  grain  ?  If  he 
allow  his  door-yard  to  be  thus  encumbered,  shall 
we  not  find  clumps  of  bushes  growing  around  stone 
heaps  in  his  mowing  fields,  the  walls  hedged  with 
noxious  brambles  ? 

If  the  two  shade  trees  that  stand  before  his  house 
have  not  clean  trunks  and  well  sjiread  branches, 
shall  we  not  find  his  apple  trees  surrounded  by  an 
arn^.y  of  pirate  sprouts,  that  rob  the  tree  of  the 


nourishment  the  roots  afford,  and  thus  cause  the 
top  to  decay  ?  On  the  contrary,  how  different  is 
the  effect  of  a  neat,  white  cottage,  with  its  plain 
but  substantial  fence,  also  painted  or  whitewashed, 
enclosing  a  clean  plat  of  ground  for  a  front  yard, 
covered  with  a  rich  carpet  of  green,  or  ornamented 
with  shrubs  and  flowers,  as  the  taste  of  the  family 
may  dictate. 

How  spontaneous  the  remark  as  we  pass  such  a 
situation,  "Here  is  a  farmer  of  thrift,  and  a  family 
of  taste  ;"  and  we  are  half  inclined  to  tarry  a  mo- 
ment to  participate  in  their  enjoyment,  and  thank 
them  for  their  worthy  example.  We  rarely  ride 
many  miles  into  the  country  without  seeing  these 
extremes ;  and  if  the  eye  of  one  of  the  former  class 
should  meet  these  lines,  we  hope  he  will  resolve 
to  clear  up.  Y.  C.  G. 

JVashua,  February,  1857. 

Remakes. — Carry  out  these  ideas,  and  what  a 
change  would  come  over  the  rural  homesteads  of 
New  England.  But  improvement  is  going  on ; 
there  is  less  rotten  wood  and  fewer  broken  vehicles 
in  the  door-yards,  and  not  so  many  cast-off  panta- 
loons and  old  hats  in  the  windows,  as  there  were 
ten  years  ago, — while  there  are  a  good  many  more 
books  in  the  house,  and  more  money  in  the 
drawer ! 


GET  IN  ROOT  CROPS. 

We  write  under  the  settled  conviction,  that  the 
profits  of  the  general  farmer  may  be  more  rapidly 
increased  under  a  judicious  cultivation  of  the  vari- 
ous roots,  than  in  any  other  way,  that  more  than 
double  the  value,  per  acre,  may  be  obtained  from 
them  than  from  hay  crops,  and  more,  even,  than 
from  the  small  grains,  or  Indian  corn. 

The  cultivators  of  England  have  long  understood 
this  secret,  and  have  become  prosjierous  under  its 
teachings.  No  man,  probably,  from  this  country 
ever  gave  the  subject  so  much  attention  as  did  Mr. 
Webster,  during  his  mission  in  England.  And  few 
men,  in  our  judgment,  have  done  their  country  so 
signal  a  service  as  he  did  by  his  investigations  of  this 
subject,  and  by  a  promulgation  of  the  facts  which 
he  learned.  They  awakened  attention,  and  the  fruits 
of  his  suggestions  are  now  manifest  all  through 
New  England,  at  least. 

Of  the  turnip,  there  is  a  great  variety,  and  their 
cultivation  is  too  well  understood  to  need  any  ex- 
planation of  ours.  For  winter  and  spring  use,  ma- 
ny persons  prefer  not  to  put  in  their  root  crops  un- 
til the  third  week  in  June.  We  prefer©  little  earli- 
er date. 

We  are  gratified  to  notice  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  beet  is  beginning  to  enlist  the  attention 
of  farmers.  Those  who  have  made  trial  of  it,  speak 
of  it  in  terms  of  approbation.  It  is  not  only  very 
productive,  but  one  of  the  best  roots  that  can  be  fed 
to  milch  cows  and  young  cattle — causing  a  rich 
flow  of  milk  in  the  former,  and  great  vigor,  spright- 
lincs'}  and  hardihood  in  the  latter.    There  is  proba- 


bly  no  climate  in  the  world  more  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  than  that  of 
New  England.  In  no  case  which  has  fallen  under 
our  observation,  have  those  who  have  planted  it 
failed  of  securing  a  paying  crop,  while  in  most  cases 
it  has  yielded  a  greater  actual  profit  than  any  other 
product  of  the  farm. 

It  should  be  planted  in  drills,  on  good,  deep,  and 
rather  warm  soil,  well  stimulated  with  rich  and  in- 
vigorating manure,  and  should  be  carefully  hoed 
and  kept  clear  of  weeds.  The  soil  between  the 
rows,  and  between  the  roots  in  the  rows,  should  be 
kept  light,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of 
those  fertilizing  agents' from  the  atmosphere  upon 
which,  in  a  very  great  measure,  the  perfect  devel- 
opment and  maturity  of  the  system  are  found  to 
depend. 

A  mechanic  having  a  cow,  and  but  a  small  piece 
of  ground  from  which  to  derive  the  means  of  sus 
taining  her,  cannot  do  much  better  than  to  plant  a 
portion  or  the  whole  of  it  to  sugar  beets.  He  will 
in  this  way  secure  more  salutary  aliment  for  bis  an- 
imal than  in  any  other  way,  and  at  less  expense. 
From  eight  to  thirteen  hundred  bushels  have  been 
taken  from  an  acre,  and  in  several  cases,  the  crop 
has  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred.  The  roots  attain 
a  large  size,  and  are  very  nutritious  and  wholesome. 
Swine  fatten  rapidly  on  boiled  sugar  beets,  and  the 
pork  made  on  this  food  is  said  to  be  more  solid  than 
that  made  on  potatoes  or  any  other  root.  We  ad- 
vise every  one  this  season,  to  put  in  a  small  plot  of 
this  vegetable,  and  give  it  a  trial. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SEEDS  FOR  KANSAS. 

Dear  Sir  : — Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Kansas  Committee  to  the 
importance  of  taking  some  immediate  steps  to  fur- 
nish to  the  settlers  in  Kansas,  a  supply  of  seeds  for 
the  spring  planting,  especially  potatoes.  Last  spring 
they  were  so  scarce  as  to  command,  in  some  cases, 
from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  bushel. 

The  soil  of  Kansas  is  well  adapted  to  the  potato, 
but  to  insure  a  successful  crop,  the  early  varieties 
must  be  relied  upon.  No  portion  of  the  country, 
is  so  famed  for  the  varieties  of  early  potatoes  as 
the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Cannot  the  interest  and 
sympathy  of  the  amateur  farmers,  gardeners,  mar- 
ket-men, and  others,  be  enlisted  to  furnish  to  your 
committee  a  gratuitous  supply  of  all  the  most  es- 
teemed varieties,  to  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the 
Territory  ?  I  will  pledge  myself  to  see  them  dis- 
tributed «through  the  dilferent  sections  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, so  as  to  give  them  a  general  introduction. 
A  stock  of  the  different  varieties  of  beans,  both 
garden  and  field,  and  also  of  peas,  would  be  most 
acceptable.  Yom-s  truly,  E.  B.  Whitman, 
Gen,  Jigt.  jYational  Kansas  Committee. 


Remarks. — We  will  take  charge  of  such  seeds 
as  our  friends  may  leave  at  this  office,  for  the  pur- 
pose above  indicated,  and  see  that  they  go  into 
proper  hands. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

French  Pot  au  Feu. — I  cannot  expect,  says 
Soyer,  in  his  "Shilling  Cookery,"  that  this  truly  na- 
tional soup  of  France  can  be  made  to  perfection,  or 
done  with  so  much  care  as  in  that  country,  there- 
fore I  have  simplified  it,  and  shall  call  it  the  French 
Cottage  Pot  au  Feu,  or  French  Soup. 

Put  a  gallon  of  water  in  the  pot,  put  four  pounds 
of  the  buttock  of  beef,  or  shin,  or  five  pounds  of  the 
thick  part  of  the  leg,  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt, 
one  of  pepper,  four  onions,  four  leeks  cut  in  pieces, 
two  carrots,  and  two  good-sized  turnips,  three 
cloves,  one  burnt  onion,  or  three  spoonfuls  of  col- 
oring ;  set  it  on  the  fire ;  when  beginning  to  scum, 
skim  it,  and  set  the  pot  on  one  side  of  the  fire. 
Add  now  and  then  a  drop  of  cold  water ;  it  will 
make  it  clear.  Boil  four  hours.  Bread  sliced,  put 
into  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  broth  with  some  of 
the  vegetables  over  ;  serve  the  meat  separate,  and 
the  remaining  vegetables  round. 

If  this  simple  receipt  is  well  attended  to,  you 
will  find  it  a  very  good  soup  and  bouilli.  If  you 
run  short  of  any  of  the  vegetables,  make  it  good 
with  others.  If  no  burnt  onions  or  coloring,  the 
soup  will  be  white  instead  of  a  sherry  color ;  but 
still  it  will  be  good.  In  France  they  always  put 
in  half  a  pound  of  ox  liver  to  every  four  pounds  of 
meat.  I  am  sure  they  are  too  good  judges  over 
water  to  spoil  their  soup  ;  in  fact,  there  the  ox  liv- 
er costs  as  much  as  the  meat — sixpence  per  pound 
— therefore  it  is  not  with  a  view  of  saving,  but  to 
make  it  better. 

PujVipkin  Ph;s  ^v^T^ouT  Eggs. — As  I  have  nev- 
er seen  the  following  receipt  in  print,  says  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  thinking  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  lady  readers,  I 
send  it  to  you,  and  you  may  do  as  you  see  fit  about 
publishing  it : 

Prepare  the  pumpkin  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  you  used  eggs ;  take  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  to 
a  pie — mix  it  with  some  milk — stir  it  in  the  prepared 
pumpkin,  and  when  baked  you  will  not  be  able  to 
tell  any  difference  in  the  pies  made  with  eggs  and 
those  made  with  flour. 

Tea  Cake. — Three  cups  of  sugar,  three  eggs, 
one  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  milk,  a  small  lump  of 
pearlash,  and  make  it  not  quite  as  stiff  as  pound 
cake. 

Pint  Cake. — One  pint  of  dough,  one  tea-cup  of 
sugar,  one  of  butter,  three  eggs,  one  tea-spoonful 
of  pearlash,  with  raisins  and  spices. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — Six  tea-cups  of  flour,  three 
of  molasses,  one  of  cream,  one  of  butter,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  ginger,  and  one  of  pearlash. 

Jumbles. — Three  pounds  of  flour,  two  of  sugar, 
one  of  butter,  eight  eggs,  with  a  little  carraway 
seed ;  add  a  little  milk,  if  the  eggs  are  not  suffi- 
cient. 

Raised  Waffles. — Make  a  thick  batter  of  milk 
and  wheat  flour,  add  four  eggs,  beat  light  a  gill  of 
yeast,  a  spoonful  of  butter ;  let  it  rise  some  hours. 

Sweet  Potato  Waffles. — Two  table-spoonfuls 
of  mashed  potato,  one  of  butter,  one  of  sugar,  one 
pint  of  milk,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  wheat  flour. 
Mix  well  together,  and  bake  in  a  wafQe  iron.  ' 
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THE  GABBED. 

"First  Sprikg  came  tripping  on  from  southern  bowers, 

And  strewed  her  sunny  paths  with  fragrant  flowers 

Bade  the  still  brook  from  out  its  torpor  wake, 

And  freed  from  icy  bonds  the  captive  lake  ; 

Then,  smiling  back  upon  the  smiling  land, 

Resigns  the  rule  to  Summer's  warmer  band." — Anon. 

^f^!^\]>  '°f^  JTi^  AY,  in  olden  times, 
■was  regarded  as 
the  boundary,  or 
demarcating  line, 
separating  the  fron- 

i,fr  tiers  of  the  antith- 

■'"'if -I  I 
':|'|  etical    seasons     of 

'  !,|  Winter  and   Sum- 
"'    iiier.     April,   with 
its  strange  caprices 
-,jf  and  fluctuations  of 
'\^  storm  and  sunshine, 
/  |f  lights  and  shadows, 
-^/^^  has     passed,     and 
S^^n       been  succeeded  by 
1        that  period  in  the  cycle 
j      of  the  vegetative  months, 
J  which,  if  we  credit  the  lan- 
",  guage  of  poesy,  and,  may 
we  not  likewise  add,  of  our 
own  experience,  past  as  well 
as  present,  is  always  so  re- 
plete with  pleasure,  both  to  the  old  and  young. 
To  how  many  who  have  now  passed 
*'Into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf," 

was  May  Day,  to  adopt  the  expressive  language 
of  the  author  of  "Acteon  and  Diana," 

"The  choice  time  of  the  year." 

And  to  how  few,  indeed,  when  we  recal  the  past, 
does  the  beautiful  and  impassioned  eulogy  upon 
May-Day  customs  in  Pasquil's  "Palinodia,"  appear 
extravagant  or  exaggerated  ? 

"Happy  the  age,  and  harmlessVere  the  days, 
(For  then  true  love  and  amity  was  found,) 

When  every  village  did  a  May-pole  raise, 
And  whitsun  ales  and  May-games  did  abound : 


'"--r5S>fc    I 


And  all  the  lusty  younkers  in  a  route. 
With  merry  lasses  danc'd  the  rod  about  ; 
Then  friendship  to  their  banquets  bid  the  guests, 
And  poor  men  paid  the  better  for  their  feasts." 

For  US,  we  confess,  there  lingers  something  of 
pleasing  interest  in  the  remnants  of  those  rural  and 
social  pastimes  in  which  our  forefathers  were  wont 
to  engage,  and  we  linger  over  them  with  a  feeling 
of  pleased  delight. 

Early  in  this  month.  The  Garden  will  demand 
attention.  As  an  art,  gardening  may  be  contem- 
plated as  the  surest  indication — the  most  unerring 
exponent — of  civilization.  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  speaking  thus  of  gardening,  we  do  not  mean, 
simply,  the  cultivation  of  esculent  vegetables ;  for 
although  this  should  always  form  a  prominent  con- 
sideration, yet  there  are  other  matters  of  importance 
to  be  attended  to.  We  hold  that,  in  all  things,  it  is 
ever  advisable  to  mingle  the  uiilo  with  the  dulci, — 
the  useful  with  the  agreeable.  There  should  be 
something  of  the  agreeable  and  ornamental  even  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  which  should  be  laid  out  with 
the  triple  object  of  convenience,  profit  and  beauty. 

The  beds,  borders  and  walks  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged and  laid  out,  as  not  only  not  to  offend  good 
taste,  but  should  be  so  constructed  with  regard  to 
each  other,  as  to  present  to  the  senses  the  luxury 
of  a  complete  and  perfect  whole — a  system  in  which 
all  the  parts  and  appendages  accurately  harmonize, 
and  contribute,  each  in  its  due  degree,  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  tiie  several  ends  designed.  When  so 
managed,  the  garden  dispenses  a  greater  degree  of 
comfort  to  its  possessor  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  farm.  But  this  can  only  be  the  result  when  it 
is  cultivated  with  a  view  to  the  achievement  of  high 
and  noble  purposes,  and  an  inflexible  determination 
to  overcome  every  obstacle  to  success. 

The  Japenese,  in  ihfir  gardening,  display  the 
most  astonishing  art.  Ma)  low,  in  his  work  on  Ja- 
pan, published  at  Amsterdam  in  1830,  asserts  thait 
the,  Dutch  agent  of  Commerce,  at  Nagoeni,  was  of- 
fered a  snuff  box  one  inch  in  thickness  by  three  in 
height,  in  which  grew  a  fig  tree,,  a  bamboo  and  a 


f 


plum  tree  in  bloom.  Some  of  their  gardens  resem- 
ble pictures  in  -which  nature  is  skilfully  modelled 
in  miniature ;  but  it  is  living,  natural.  In  their 
common  practice,  the  plum  tree,  which  is  a  univer- 
sal favorite,  and  the  recipient,  consequently,  of  their 
most  constant  and  skilful  attention,  is  so  trained 
and  cultivated,  that  the  blossoms  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  dahlia!  Facts  like  these  go  to  demon- 
strate the  almost  illimitable,  though  as  yet  hardly 
dreamed  of,  capabilities  of  the  art.  When  these 
shall  hare  been  more  fully  developed  and  appreci- 
ated, and  the  influence  of  strictly  "utilitarian"  views 
have  succeeded  in  a  measure  to  those  of  a  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  character, — and  when — 
which  is  of  still  more  importance,  perhaps — we  shall 
hfwe  learned  to  recognize  the  intimate  connection 
which  is  traceable  between  the  relationship  of  mind 
-and  matter,  or,  in  other  words,  the  salutary  influen- 
ces wh-'ch  nature,  through  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
•exerts  -over  morals  when  rightly  viewed,  the  exal- 
tation-of  the  art  to  a  condition  that  shall  be  regard- 
ed as  an  approximation,  at  least,  to  its  legitimate 
a«d  proper  dignity,  may  be  contemplated  as  by  no 
means  either  dubious  or  remote. 

It  is  in  the  garden  that  some  of  the  most  valua- 
ble expeiimentsthat  have  contributed  to  shed  light 
upon  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  during  the  last 
half-century,  have  been  made;  and  it  is  there  also 
the  ethics  has  wisely  resorted  for  living  illustrations 
of  its  most  important  and  impressive  truths.  The 
moral  influence  exerted  over  the  mind  and  charac- 
ter of  the  young,  by  a  well-arranged  and  carefully 
conducted  garden,  is  certainly  a  consideration  of  no 
insignificant  moment.  "Flowers  are  living  teach- 
ers ;"  and  when  we  become  capable  of  comprehend 
ing  their  language,  and  of  garnering  up  the  wis- 
dom that  emanatesin  ceaseless,  odorous  outpour- 
ings from  their  eloquent  petals, — th?  "mysterious 
mechanism  of  their  being," — we  shall  discover  the 
accuracy  of  the  apothegm  so  curtly,  and  with  so 
much  rhythmical  beauty,  advanced  by  the  bard  of 
Avon,  and  find 

"Books  in  the  runcing  brookF, 

Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  tveiylhiug." 


with  more  delicacy  and  propriety  than  Wilson 
Flagg,  of  Beverly,  a  writer,  of  whom  it  may  in 
truth  be  said,  "whatever  he  touches  he  adorns." 
I  commend  his  essays  to  the  notice  of  the  public ; 
confidently  believing  the  more  extensively  they  are 
read  and  considered,  the  more  thoroughly  will  the 
public  taste  be  improved  and  corrected. 

I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  charge  all  admir- 
ers of  fast  horses  with  being  blacklegs  and  gam- 
blers, but  I  do  think  that  the  natural  consequence 
of  trials  of  speed,  is  the  encouragement  of  these 
vices;  and  wherever  these  prevail,  inUmptrance 
will  be  intermingled  ;  and  when  "wine  is  in,  wit  will 
be  out,"  as  all  experience  testifies.  • 

March  20,  1857. 


For  the  Sew  England  Farmer. 

FAST  EOESES. 

r  scarcely  take  up  a  paper  that  has  not  some  al- 
lusion to  this  topic  ;  and  what  is  most  singular,  I 
tind  no  one  that  boldly  encourages  their  introduc- 
tion. The  truth  is,  fast  horses,  like  fast  young 
men,  are  not  worth  rearing,  their  exploits  dazzle 
■or  the  moment,  and  then  vanish  away.  I  speak  of 
the  term  fast,  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  it  is 
used,  and  not  in  that  more  substantial  sense,  indic- 
ative of  superior  power  and  ability.  No  one  will 
despise  an  animal  because  it  can  accomplish  extra- 
ordinary feats,  but  an  animal  should  be  valued  for 
this  ability  alone.  Among  other  writers,  there  is 
DO  one  that  I  have  met  who  has  treated  this  topic 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"WHO  SHALL  DECIDE,  WHEN 
DOCTORS  DISAGREE." 

In  the  account  given  of  the  discussions  at  the 
agricultural  meetings  on  Tuesday  evenings,  called 
Legislative  Farmers'  meetings,  at  the  first  of  which 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  kindly  presided,  he 
is  said  to  have  spoken  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  ag- 
ricultural literature  of  the  commonwealth.  At  the 
expression  of  such  an  opinion,  by  a  gentleman  of  his 
intelligence  and  shrewdness,  we  were  not  surprised, 
as  it  accorded  well  with  our  own  notions ;  for  we  say 
without  hesitation,  that  the  agricultural  literature 
of  this  commonwealth  will  compare  well  with  ihat 
of  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  our  op- 
portunity for  observation  has  extended.  But,  im- 
agine our  surpiise,  when  at  the  voluntary  meeting  of 
farmers  on  Thursday  last,  a  young  sprout  from  Mid- 
dlesex presumed  to  say  that  we  have  no  agricultural 
literature  at  all,  that  the  papers  which  pass  under  this 
denomination  were  extremely  ordinary,  and  as  to 
the  State  annual  volume,  it  was,  at  best,  but  a  com- 
pound of  what  had  been  said,  and  returned  by  the 
several  county  societies.  Who  this  sprout  was,  we 
are  glad  not  to  know,  and  whether  his  beard  has  or 
has  not  yet  grown,  our  sight  did  not  enable  us  to 
determine ;  but  we  will  say  to  him  there  were  thoFe 
within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  when  speaking,  who 
have  forgotten  more  than  he  ever  knew,  or  ever 
will  know,  unless  he  displays  more  wisdom  in  the 
acquisition,  than  he  did  in  his  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  should  remember  the  adage, "young  folks 
think  old  folks  fools,"  &c.  I,  Sir,  think  the  JS'cw 
Eiigland  Fanner  a  sound,  sensible  paper.  I  have 
received  it  every  week  since  it  was  first  published  by 
Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  a  man  who  jjossessed  as  keen 
perception  and  wit,  as  ever  the  young  gentleman 
himself  supposed  to  be  his  own  portion, — and  this  is 
enough  for  any  moderate  sized  man, — and  have  de- 
rived from  it  as  much  useful  instruction  as  from  any 
other  paper  I  have  ever  read.  As  to  the  Cultivator,  I 
consider  the  views  of  its  editor  the  best  jiossible 
authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  stock  of  every 
class.  As  to  the  Ploughman,  1  know  it  is  a  favor- 
ite paper  with  many  a  sensible  farmer,  and  although 
I  do  not  always  entirely  harmonize  with  the  senior 
editor's  notions,  I  have  always  found  the  junior 
editor's  deportment  to  be  that  of  an  intelligent 
gentleman.  I  have  found  many  things  in  his  pa- 
per worthy  of  commendation.  On  the  whole,  sir, 
I  think  it  best  for  boys,  as  well  as  others,  "to  think 
twice  before  they  speak  once." 

Ftb.  Ith,  1837.         One  of  the  Old  School. 
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THE  WORLD  IS  FULL  OF  BEAUTY. 

There  is  beauty  in  the  forest 

Where  the  trees  are  green  and  fair  ; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  meadow 

Where  wild  flowers  scent  the  air  j 
There  is  beauty  in  the  sunlight, 

And  the  soft,  blue  beam  above  ; 
0 !  the  world  is  full  of  beauty 

When  the  heart  is  full  of  love  I 

There  is  beauty  in  the  fountain, 

Singing  gaily  at  its  play. 
While  rainbow  hues  are  glittering 

On  its  silvery  shining  spray  ; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  streamlet, 

Jlurmuring  softly  through  the  grove  , 
O  '.  the  world  is  full  of  beauty 

When  the  heart  is  full  of  love  ! 

There  is  beauty  in  the  moonlight 

When  it  falls  upon  the  sea, 
While  the  blue,  foam-crested  billows 

Dance  and  frolic  joyously ; 
There's  beauty  in  the  lightning  gleams 

That  o'er  the  dark  wav,  s  rove  j 
O  !  the  world  is  full  of  beauty 

When  the  heart  is  full  of  love  ! 

There  is  beauty  in  the  brightness 

Beaming  from  a  loving  eye  ; 
In  the  warm  blush  of  affection. 

In  the  tear  of  sympathy  ! 
In  the  sweet,  low  voice  whose  accents 

The  spirit's  gladness  prove  I 
0  !  the  world  is  full  of  beauty 

When  the  heart  is  full  of  love  ! 


because  they  have  that  hive  in  which  to  store  it.  It 
will  be  admitted  that  a  good  swarm, located  early, 
having  convenient  access  to  honey-yielding  flowers, 
will  in  ordinary  seasons  store  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  honey  in  a  barrel,  box,  house  or 
tree.  Thirty  pounds  of  this  is  probably  sufficient 
for  any  family  of  bees  through  the  winter.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  if  by  any  contrivance  these 
stores  can  be  divided,  leaving  the  amount  necessary 
for  the  bees — that  the  surplus  may  be  taken  from 
them  for  the  use  of  their  owner. 

When  bees  are  put  in  a  very  large  hive,  such  a 
colony  will  be  likely  to  la^t  much  longer  than  if  put 
in  a  very  small  one,  and  will  probably  send  out  a 
less  number  of  swarms,  and  store  a  less  quantity  in 
the  supers.  If  put  in  very  small  hives,  they  will 
store  a  large  quantity  in  the  supers,  particularly  the 
first  season,  but  will  have  too  little  room  for  the 
necessary  brood  combs  to  keep  the  colony  supplied 
with  recruits,  and  be  very  liable  to  have  insufficient 
stores.  Hence  it  is  important  to  avoid  the  two  ex- 
tremes. Experience  proves  that  the  apartment  for 
brood  combs  and  winter  stores  should  be  com- 
ibined — any  division  making  it  necessary  for  the 
bees  to  leave  one  apartment  for  another,  to  obtain 
stores  in  winter,  is  often  attended  with  fatal  results. 
Let  the  main  hive  then  be  of  the  proper  size,  which 
experience  will  soon  indicate ;  and  all  that  the  bees 
can  do  besides  filling  such  a  hive,  may  be  stored  in 
the  supers  as  profit, — on  this  point  is  centred  all  in- 
terest in  modern  bee  culture.  Additional  hives  or 
boxes  to  receive  the  surplus,  are  usually  placed  on 
ihe  top,  through  which  several  holes  are  made  for 
communication.  The  bees  will  work  through  the 
top  more  readily  than  at  the  side. 

If  this  surplus  is  to  be  consumed  at  home,  a  wood- 
en box  is  all  sufficient  and  somewhat  cheaper,  while 
the  honey  may  be  obtained  in  equal  purity.     But 

the 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BEE  HIVES. 

To  prevent  that  which  I  have  to  say  from  being 
considertdall  theory,  1  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  {for  market,  the  honey  is  so  much  more  tenipti 
been  engaged  in  bee  culture  2S  years,  and  have  j  ^hen  seen  through  the  glass  sides  and  ends  of 
probably  extended  my  operations  in  the  business] boxes,  that  a  greater  price  is  readily  paid  for  the 
farther  than  any  other  person  in  this  country.  I !  honey,  with  the  boxes  at  the  same  rate.  The  more 
have  not  been  altogether  an  idle  observer,  or  failed  |  a  hive  can  be  simplified  and  answer  these  ends,  the 
to  notice  some  portion  of  the  nature  and  instinct :  better,  and  any  hive  that  will  do  this,  whether  pa- 
belonging  to  the  bee;  and  claim  a  large  share  of  i tent  or  otherwise,  may  be  depended  upon  for  suc- 
practical  experience.  The  instinct  of  the  bee,  can  Less,  as  far  as  the  hive  is  concerned.  I  have  found 
be  improved  but  little.  Unlike  most  domestic  ani-  the  common  box  hive  to  answer  admirably  for  ob- 
mals,  she  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  fostering  taining  surplus  in  every  form  that  fancy  may  die- 
care  of  man  ;  she  can  and  does  leave  him  for  a  home  tate.  Myself  and  a  few  neighbors  the  i)ast  season 
in  the  woods  with  the  most  provoking  indifference,  have  produced  in  glass  boxes  over  twenty  thousand 
and  will  there  provide  herself  with  all  she  needs.      pounds,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  patent!     The 

Whenever  there  is  a  yield  of  honey,  her  nature! simple  part  of  that  amount  being  produced  from 
prompts  her  to  collect  it.  As  long  as  her  storehouse!  flowers  alone,  has  excited  much  curiosity  for  a  full 
contains  room  for  its  deposit,  iier  toil  is  assiduous  to  j  description  of  hives  and  boxes.  Notwithstanding  I 
fill  it  up ;  whether  it  is   the   painted   palace,  the  have  already  described  them  in  some  of  the  agri- 


thatched  hovel,  the  hollow  tree,  or  the  cavity  in  the 
rock.  That  she  will  go  forth  with  greater  alacrity, 
obtain  her  load  of  sweets  and  return  in  less  time, 
or  that  she  will  carry  a  greater  burden,  or  bring 
home  more  loads  in  a  day,  merely  because  she  lives 
in  a  p.iinted  hive  instead  of  a  hollow  tree  requires 
considerable  sophistry  to  maintain.  If  patent  ven- 
ders would  present  the  merits  of  their  hives  as  of- 
fering superior  facilities  for  operations,  instead  of 
fabulous  quantities  of  honey  stored,  they  would  be 
entitled  to  a  greater  share  of  our  confidence.  Mr. 
Langstroth's  moveable  comb  hive  combines  many 
advantages,  which  promise  a  remuneration  for  ex- 
penses, aside  from  the  immediate  production  of 
honey.  But  I  hope  that  no  one  will  contend  that 
they  will  collect  more  honey  in  a  given  time,  just 


cultural  jjurnals,  1  will,  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Editor,  detail  for  your  readers  the  method  of  con- 
struction &c.,  hereafter.  M.  QuiXBY, 

Author  of  ''Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping  Explained." 

St.  Johnsville,  J\r.  Y.,  March,  1857. 


Remarks. — We  are  happy  to  spread  the  papers 
of  so  distinguished  a  Bee-culturist  as  Mr,  QuiNBY 
before  our  readers. 


Flora  Temple. — From  some  source  unknown 
to  us,  we  have  received  a  graphic  and  most  life- 
like portrait  of  Flora  Temple,  who  made  her  mile 
in  2.24^,  in  harness,  on  the  Long  Island  Union 
course  in  Sept.,  1856. 
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A  NEW  WORK  ON  INSECTS. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Asa  Fitch's  first 
and  second  report  on  the  "Noxious  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York."  The  particular  object  of  the 
Secretary's  Reports  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  author's  preface.  We  are  here 
informed  "that  the  insects  infesting  our  fruit  trees 
are  to  be  first  considered.  Commencing  with  those 
which  affect  the  root,  the  trunk,  the  twigs,  the 
leaves,  the  flowers  and  the.  fruit.  In  the  same  or- 
der, insects  which  occur  upon  the  pear,  the  peach, 
the  plum,  and  the  cherry,  are  successively  taken 
up."  From  our  fruit  trees,  our  author  passes  to 
"noxious  insects  infesting  our  forest  trees,  field 
crops,  and  garden  vegetables."  We  like  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Secretary's  reports  upon  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation,  it  being  easily  understood 
by  the  general  reader,  and,  at  the  same  time,  suffi- 
ciently scientific.  With  an  insect  in  your  hand,  by 
the  specific  descriptions  to  be  found  in  the  work, 
you  can  soon  ascertain  its  name.  The  dimensions 
of  the  several  insects,  larva,  &c.,  are  given  in  inches 
and  fractional  parts  of  inches.  We  are  of  the  opin^ 
ion,  however,  that  the  size  of  insects  can  be  belter 
given  by  lines.  The  work  is  furnished  with  many 
figures  of  insects  in  their  several  periods  of  trans- 
formation, which  adds  greatly  to  its  value.  The 
Secretary's  report,  when  finished,  will  doubtless  be 
very  valuable  to  farmers  and  horticulturists,  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  author  ;  and  with  such  aids 
to  our  knowledge  of  economic  entomology  as  we 
have  received  from  the  late  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Fitch, 
Baron  Kollar,  and  several  English  writers,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  for  the  future,  to  be  able  more 
successfully  to  combat  the  hosts  of  noxious  insects 
that  surround  us.  The  Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson 
Secretary  of  the  N'w  York  Agricultural  Society, 
will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  an  early  copy  of 
this  work. 

NEW  IMPROVEMENT  DJ  WELLS. 

An  important  improvement  upon  the  u.'iual 
method  of  obtaining  water  for  irrigation  and  do- 
mestic purposes,  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
the  city  of  Stockton,  by  means  of  which  a  constant 
and  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure  water  may  be  ob 
tained  at  very  trifling  expense.  It  consists,  simplj', 
in  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  by  means  of  a  two-inch 
augur,  attached  to  light  bars  of  iron,  with  other  ap 
paratus  for  pumping,  drilling,  etc.,  similar  to  that 
employed  in  boring  the  artesian  well  upon  the  pub 
lie  square.  It  requires  but  the  labor  of  a  few  hours, 
with  this  apparatus,  to  reach  a  depth  of  fifty  feet, 
whence  can  be  obtained  a  supply  of  water  that  can 
not  be  exhausted  by  constant  pumping.  There 
are  seven  of  these  wells  in  that  city  in  successful 
operation,  one  of  which  is  in  the  garden  of  Dr, 
Holden,  and  reaches  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.  It  af- 
fords an  abundance  of  soft,  clear  water,  such  as  is 
not  usually  obtained  from  the  shallow  wells  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  water  used  in  th 
City  is  obtained.     This  new  mode  of  procuring  wa- 


ter, by  simple  means  and  at  trifling  expense,  was 
first  brought  into  public  notice  in  Stockton  by  Mr. 
Jesse  A.  Austin,  who  has  constructed  all  wells  of 
this  kind  now  in  operation.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
destined  to  become  universally  adopted  as  the 
cheapest  and  the  most  certain  means  of  obtaining 
water  at  all  seasons.  We  have  examined  a  num- 
ber of  these  wells,  and  from  the  evidence  we  have 
of  their  capacity,  and  the  quality  of  the  water  they 
furnish,  we  believe  they  can  be  made  of  greater 
value  to  the  farmer  than  the  artesian  wells,  with 
the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  water,  which  must 
ever  render  them  unavailable  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley. 

Mr.  Austin  first  constructed  one  of  these  wells 
on  his  own  place ;  from  the  success  of  which,  he 
was  induced  to  experiment  upon  them  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  in  every  instance  has  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  water  in  sufficient  quantity  for  all 
the  purposes  of  irrigation. —  California  Farmer. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

DAIRY  PROFITS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer, 
your  correspondent,  "Worcester,"  shows  the  cost  of 
raising  milk  near  the  city,  and  proves  that  it  can 
be  made  to  pay  a  small  profit  at  least.  Thinking 
a  few  items  in  regard  to  making  butter  would  be 
interesting  to  those  who  live  so  far  from  market 
as  to  prevent  sending  in  their  milk,  I  send  you  a 
few  facts.  My  father  keeps  a  small  dairy,  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  cows,  and  like  many  other  farmers, 
keeps  but  little  account  of  his  profits  or  expenses. 

Now  I  am  one  that  likes  to  see  things  come 
round  square,  or,  in  other  words,  I  like  to  see  what 
stock  or  crops  pay,  and  have  for  the  last  two  years 
kept  an  account  of  income,  losses,  &c.  Moat  far- 
mers say  that  they  should  never  dare  to  keep  ac- 
count of  their  farm  expenses  and  profits  for  fear 
that  they  should  see  that  they  were  running  down 
stream,  instead  of  improving  their  fortunes,  or  that 
they  should  see  how  foolishly  some  of  their  funds 
had  been  expended.  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
farming  for  myself,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  I  was 
going  down  hill  1  should  want  to  have  my  eyes 
open  in  order  to  know  when  I  got  there.  But  they 
go  upon  the  principle  that  "the  blind  horse  travels 
best." 

But  I  was  about  to  give  you  a  few  facts  in  rais- 
ing butter  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  for 
the  Boston  market.  The  cost  of  keeping  cows  is 
much  less  here  than  near  the  city.  Good  English 
hay  is  worth  $8  per  ton ;  oats  33  cts.  per  bu.;  corn 
$1,  and  other  things  in  proportion. 

Income  for  1856  op  Twelte  Cotvs. 

1670  lbs.  butter,  at  24  eta.  per  lb $400,80 

270  "  18        "  .48,60 

225  "         used  in  the  family,  at  24  cts.  per  lb 54, CO 

12  calves 40,00 

150  lbs.  cheese,  at  11  cts.  per  lb 16,50 

300  lbs.  pork,  at  S.^  cts.  per  lb 25,50 

Total $585,40 

Income  from  each  cow $48,78 

Cost  of  Keeping. 

24  tons  of  hay,  at  .$8  per  ton $192.00 

Pasturing,  at  $5  per  cow 60,00 

4  bushels  of  meal  apiece  in  the  spring,  at  50  cts.  per  bu..24,00 
Interest  per  cow,  $2 24,00 

Total $300i00 

Cost  per  cow 825,00 

Profit  from  each  cow $23,78 
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One  of  the  cows  was  dried  up  and  fatted  in  Oc- 
tober, and  there  were  also  two  heifers  in  the  dairy. 
I  presume  many  of  your  readers  could  show  much 
larger  figures,  though  1  think  the  average  would 
fall  somewhat  below  it.  As  far  as  my  observations 
extend,  the  larger  the  dairy,  the  smaller  the  profit 
per  cow,  though  with  the  same  care  and  feed,  olher 
things  being  equal,  I  believe  there  would  be  no 
diftercnce.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
farming  is  a  pleasant,  independent  and  profitable 
business  if  rightly  pursued,  and  that  we  need  agri- 
cultural schools  where  we  can  learn  to  analyze 
soils  in  order  to  know  what  elements  are  wanting 
to  insure  good  crops,  I  have  often  thought  that  if 
the  farmer  could  analyze  his  soil  he  would  possess 
the  key  to  unlock  the  door  of  sure  success.  I  have 
for  one  determined  to  be  a  farmer.  Maple. 

March  4,  1857. 


Remarks. — Our  correspondent's  favors  are  very 
acceptable  ;  these  matter-of-fact  things  are  what  all 
farmers  need.     Thank  you,  sir. 


For  ika  New  England  Farmer. 

PLANTIHG  PEAR  SEEDS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  noticed  in  your  valuable  journal 
some  remarks  on  planting  apple  seeds.  I  will  give 
you  a  fact  in  relation  to  planting  pear  or  apple 
seeds.  I  have  for  several  years  taken  seeds  from 
the  pulp,  when  the  fruit  is  eaten,  and  dried  free 
from  the  core,  and  put  in  a  dry  room.  I  usually 
select  seeds  from  fruit  that  was  taken  from  trees 
that  were  free  growers,  such  as  the  Beurre  Bosc, 
Die],  and  others  that  make  strong  wood.  Also  in 
apples,  Baldwin,  English  Sweet,  Swarr,Gravenstien, 
and  Codlin,  or  any  great  growers.  I  plant  in  the 
fall  or  spring,  in  the  same  way  that  I  would  flower 
seeds,  in  a  row  about  two  inches  deep,  taking  care 
to  have  the  soil  rich  and  well  pulverized,  and  rolled 
with  a  hand  roller,  cr  made  smooth  with  a  hoe. 
When  the  seeds  are  up,  before  they  put  out  any 
leaves,  excepting  a  seed  leaf,  I  take  them  up  and 
plant  them  out  in  a  row  about  six  inches  apart,  in 
good  rich  soil,  not  too  dry  or  wet,  and  keep  them 
free  from  weeds,  during  the  summ.er ;  they  will 
grow  from  four  to  six  inches  the  first  season.  In 
the  fall  I  take  them  all  from  the  ground,  and  put 
them  down  in  some  safe  place,  and  cover  them 
with  earth,  and  over  that  a  board  or  leaves,  so  as 
to  protect  them  from  harm.  The  next  spring,  I 
prepare  a  plat  of  ground,  suitable  for  a  nursery, 
and  plant  them  out  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  and 
treat  them  as  we  should  a  well-conducted  nurserv, 
and  in  about  four  years  my  trees  will  be  fit  to  ])ut 
out  in  an  orchard,  and  many  of  them  will  fruit  in 
two  or  three  years,  or  they  may  be  grafted  if  it  is 
desired.     Yours  most  truly,     E.  A.  SiiUUTLEFF. 

Brookline,  March,  1857. 


but  a  very  short  lime,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Homestead  that  a  decoc- 
tion of  veritable  earwax  is  more  immediately  fatal 
to  this  Insect  than  a  bath  in  pure  alcohol. 


The  Earwig. — Many  a  housewife  who  has  often 
felt  her  ears  "crawl"  on  seeing  "Forty-legs"  hurry 
off,  as  she  has  taken  up  her  mop,  or  some  other 
household  utensil,  from  a  moist  place,  will  be  glad 
to  be  assured  that  this  insect  is  not  the  earwig  at 
all ;  and  if  it  were,  that  it  would  not  enter  her  ear  if 
it  could,  and  could  not  if  it  would  ;  and  even  if  it 
did  actually  get  into  the  ear,  it  could  exist  there 


Fw  Che  New  England  Fanifr. 

¥/OMAN  ON  THE  FARM. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— Having  a  high  esteem  for 
your  valuable  paper,  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  sev- 
eral contributions  in  it,  recently,  from  ladies.  It 
will  not  be  denied,  I  presume,  that  the  "ladies" 
exert  not  a  little  influence  in  the  world,  by  words, 
as  well  as  actions  ;  and  perhaps  nowhere  have  they 
used  their  influence  more  to  bless  or  to  blight,  to 
encourage  or  discourage,  to  help  or  to  hinder, 
than  in  agriculture. 

That  sickly  sentimentality,  so  often  a  characteris- 
tic trait  of  some  would-he  ladies,  causing  them  to 
speak  so  disparagingly  of  farmers  and  their  wives, 
of  farmers'  sons  and  daughters,  has  driven  many 
a  young  man  from  the  old  homestead,  to  seek  a 
fortune  where  it  is  not  to  be  found.  Thus  may 
womans  influence  be  exerted  to  blight,  to  mar,  to 
deface  the  beauty  of  that  employment  to  which  her 
own  attention  should  oftener  be  turned,  and  where 
she  may,  by  her  own  efforts,  help  to  "make  the  wil- 
derness blossom  as  the  rose." 

The  early  institution  of  raan-iage  is  often  quoted  ; 
let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  place  was  a  gar- 
den where  it  was  instituted.  It  was  there  that  she 
was  appointed  to  be  his  "help-meet,"  while  assist- 
ing him  to  "keep  the  garden,  and  to  dress  It." 

Essential  as  is  good  husbandry  to  the  success  of 
the  farmer,  good  wifery  is  not  less.  To  cultivate 
the  beautiful'  is  woman's  peculiar  province ;  and 
where  can  she  better  display  her  taste  than  in  train- 
ing the  roses  to  the  trellis,  and  arranging  flowers 
of  every  tint  and  hue  in  such  contrast,  as  to  best 
please  the  observer  ?  Yes,  it  is  her  highest  prerog- 
ative to  please  ;  and  where  can  she  find  an  ampler 
field  for  her  ambition,  than  the  farm  and  rural  oc- 
cupations afford."* 

Is  she  young,  and  desirous  of  personal  attractions  ? 
Whose  cheeks  can  vie  with  the  farmer's  daughters 
for  their  rosy  tints  ?  whose  complexion  so  fair  as 
her's  who  bathes  in  the  early  morning  dew  ?  Who, 
so  happy  and  light-hearted  as  she  who  witnesses 
tlie  morning  dawn  ushered  in  with  songs  of  sweet- 
est symphony  ?  What  wife  so  cheerful  and  happy 
as  she,  who  oflers  to  her  husband,  when  he  returns 
from  toil,  some  luxury,  the  product  of  the  farm, 
prepared  bj'  her  own  hands  ? 

I  know  that  we  are  called  rustics,  to  whom  "the 
lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places;"  and  that  our 
goodly  heritage  is  thought  by  many  to  be  semi-bir- 
barous  at  least ;  but  if  the  country  is  unsightly  and 
destitute  of  beauty  to  some  and  the  dwellers  on 
the  soil  partake  of  its  deformity,  not  so  its  flowers 
and  fruits. 

Where  shall  we  find  flowers  in  their  beauty,  fruits 
in  their  perfection,  birds  singing  their  merry  songs 
of  freedom,  if  not  in  the  country  ?  Our  icecreams, 
too,  are  no  city  invention,  for  v;here  but  in  the  coun- 
try will  you  find  the  ingredients,  In  their  freshness, 
their  sweetness,  and  their  richness  ? 

It  was  not  my  intention  in  this  article  to  draw 
comparisons  unfavorable  to  the  city  ;  its  elegance  I 
would  not  aflect  to  despise.  But  I  do  love  the  coun- 
try ;    I  love  the  farm,  I  love  the  motley  groups  of 
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the  farm-yard  ;  the  noisy  cackle  of  the  hen,  and  the  ly  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  new  president,  as 
infanl-like  bleat  of  the  little  lamb,  are   pleasant  he  was  escorted  through  the  door  of  the  capitol. 
sounds  in  the  ears  of  the  farmer's  child.  ^  >,r;iKaT.t  ihvr.r.cr  r^f  n-niu-  rlroccpH  lr,fi;p«  of  cr. 

Yes,  1  would  be  a  farmer'vS  daughter,  and  a  far- 


mer's wife  ;  and  were  I  dependent  upon  my  ov/n  ex- 


A  hrilliant  throng  of  gaily  dressed  ladies,  of  gold 
laced   foreign  ministers,  and  of  members  of  Con- 


ertions,  to  "bring  up"  or  educate  a  family  of  chil-  gress,  at  once  crowded  the  enclosed  area  over  the 


istanfje  till  it  with  my  own  hands,  than  struggle  for 
subsistence  by  that  life-destroying  instrument,  the 
needle  ;  but  only  so,  when  used  to  such  extent  as  is 
often  the  case,  to  support  that  life  it  too  often  de- 
stroys. L.  E.  L. 
Bradford,  March  4th,  1857. 


Fur  the  Neiv  England  Farnutr. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FREIJCH. 

Inauguration  Ceremonies — the  Rising  and  the  Setting  Sun — 
Arrest  of  a  House  Roliber — Appropriations  for  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  5,  18-57. 

My  Dear  Browx  : — The  fourth  of  March  has 
come  and  gone.  Franklin  Pierce  has  stepped 
quietly  from  the  pedestal,  and  James  Buchanan  as 
quietly  has  ascended  it.  I  say  quietly,  because  the 
ceremonies  which  attend  a  change  of  the  chief  mag- 
istrate in  our  own  country  are  as  unlike  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  which  usually  attend  the  down- 
falls and  the  ascensions  of  kings,  as  the  rising  of 
the  sun  is  to  a  volcano.  The  morning  was  like  a 
bright  May  morning  in  New  England.  The  city 
was  early  crov/ded  with  people,  of  all  ranks  and 
colors.  At  eleven  o'clock,  a  procession  formed  near 
the  presidential  mansion,  to  e.--cort  the  president 
and  president  elect  to  the  capitol.  The  military 
made  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  show. 
About  twenty-five  companies,  comprising  nearly 
two  thousand  troops  in  all,  with  gay  uniforms,  silk- 
en banners,  and  bands  of  music,  composed  the  mil 
itary  escort.  The  flying  artillery,  with  their  six 
brass  field  pieces,  with  their  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  and  with  the  associations  of  their  terrible 
prowess  in  the  Mexican  war,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Fire  companies  and  political  associations, 
a  full-rigged  miniature  ship  of  war,  drawn  by  horses, 
a  flag  staff  seventy  feet  high,  bearing  a  banner  thir- 
ty feet  in  length,  rigged  to  a  wagon,  aided  in  giv- 
ing attractions  to  the  scene. 

At  the  National  Hotel  the  president  elect,  with 


culty,  we  discerned  the  venerable  head  and  the 
portly  form  of  the  new  president,  dressed  in  a  plain 
suit  of  black,  like  any  private  gentleman.  When 
the  shouts  which  greeted  his  appearance  had  sub- 
sided, the  president  elect,  standing  at  the  front  of 
the  portico,  read  to  the  listening  crowd  hia  inaugu- 
ral address. 

Perhaps  a  score  of  persons  may  have  heard  his 
voice,  but  the  thousands  were  compelled  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  their  own  imaginings,  and  their  own  re- 
flections. And  surely,  there  was  a  grandeu*  'n  the 
scene  sufficient  to  excite  the  attention  of  all  present, 
who  were  capable  of  appreciating  its  full  import. 
At  this  hour,  thus  peacefully,  with  no  voice  to 
question  its  right  or  its  power,  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, expressed  in  conflict,  in  excitement,  over  a  vast 
continent,  for  months,  now,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assenting  nation,  transfers  to  him  who  is  the  con- 
stitutional choice  of  the  majority,  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  the  republic. 

At  the  close  of  the  inaugural  address,  the  oath 
of  office  was  administered  by  the  venerable  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  James  Buchanan 
from  that  moment  was  president.  President  Pierce, 
with  the  nice  appreciation  of  what  is  becoming  in 
manners,  which  has  always  distinguished  him,  was 
among  the  first  to  take  his  successor  by  the  hand, 
and  as  the  roar  of  the  cannons  announced  the  acces- 
sion of  the  new  administration,  one  could  hardly 
realize  that  all  the  parties  of  the  country  had  not 
united  in  calling  it  into  power.  The  procession  soon 
reformed,  and  escorted  the  president  and  ex-presi- 
dent to  the  White  House,  where  the  former  was  left 
by  the  latter  at  the  door,  in  full  possession  of  the 
honors  and  the  cares  which  wait  on  greatness. 

The  city,  after  the  ceremonies,  presented  a  scene 
in  the  principal  avenue  not  especially  flattering  to 
republican  morals.  The  whole  population  of  the 
neighboring  counties  seemed  to  be  in  more  than  one 
sense,  loose  in  the  streets.  Such  an  assemblage  of 
drunken  men  probably  cannot  be  found  here,  oftener 


the  vice  president,  joined  the  procession,  the  old  and, 

the  new  presidents   riding  peacefully  together   in!  than  once  in  four  years.     Pickpockets  and  robbers 

the  same  carriage,  and   the  procession  then  moved  are  said   to  have  been  abundantly  supplied  from 


on  to  the  capitol.  At  the  north  gate,  the  two 
presidents  with  their  friends  descended  from  their 
carriages,  snd  proceeded  to  the  Senate  chamber, 
and  thence  to  the  east  front  of  the  capitol.  Here 
an  extensive  platform  had  been  ei-ected,  not  of  per- 
ishable political  professions,  but  of  timber  and  plank, 
broad  enough  to  hold  some  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons.    This   was  densely   packed   with   men    and 


abroad,  and  to  have  operated  with  unusual  success. 
A  single  instance  which  occurred  in  sight  of  my 
window  will  give  a  good  illustration  of  the  fortunes 
of  this  kind  of  warfare.  Our  friend,  Richard  Han- 
son, was  returning  with  his  wife  from  the  inaugura- 
tion ceremonies,  and  as  he  approached  his  house, 
which  he  had  left  locked  when  he  went  out,  saw  a 
gentlemanly  looking  man  coming    out  at  the  back 


women,   who,  with    probably  some  ten   thousand!  door.     Mr.  Hanson  stepped   forward  and   accosted 
more  persons  standing  on  the  grass,  were  anxious-' him  with  the  inquiry,  why  he  had  been  upon  his 
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premises.  The  man  replied  that  he  had  only  stepped 
into  the  back-yard.  Mr.  Hanson  laid  his  hand  u{> 
on  his  collar,  and  said  to  him,  "You  have  been  in 
some  mischief,  sir."  The  rogue  immediately  broke 
loose  and  ran,  dropping  a  number  of  silver  forks 
and  spoons  scattered  on  the  pavement.  Without 
stopping  for  the  silver,  Mr.  Hanson  pursued,  shout- 
ing "stop  thief,"  for  some  forty  rods,  when  three 
gentlemen  seized  the  rogue,  and  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, secured  him.  He  was  taken  to  the  police  office, 
•where  he  was  searched,  and  all  the  jewelry  of  the 
family,  rings,  bracelets,  watches  and  the  like,  found 
upon  him.  Three  other  watches,  some  valuable 
jewels  and  three  hundred  dollars,  with  a  large  bunch 
of  false  keys,  were  also  found  about  his  person.  It 
is  probable  that  he  will  prove  to  be  a  rogue  of  suf- 
ficient note  to  be  worth  the  capture.  Mr.  Hanson's 
resolute  conduct  with  a  man  of  twice  his  physical 
strength,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

The  city  affords  just  now,  not  much  of  agricultu- 
ral interest.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  an  ap- 
propriation of  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  was  inserted  in  the 
miscellaneous  bill  and  passed,  so  that  we  stand  about 
as  usual  in  respect  to  Government  aid  to  agricul- 
ture. Last  year  the  appropriation  was  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  larger,  but  that  amount  was  specially 
applied  to  the  importation  of  sugar  cane  cuttings 
from  the  South.  A  resolution  to  print  two  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  of  the  Patent  Office  Agricul- 
tural Report  for  1856  was  also  adopted.  This  is 
the  same  number  that  was  distributed  last  year,  and 
probably  is  the  greatest  amount  ever  printed  by  any 
government,  of  any  document  for  gratuitous  distri- 
bution. The  cost  of  the  volume  to  the  government, 
I  am  informed,  is  sixty-two  cents  a  copy.  It  is 
hoped  that  our  best  agricultural  men  at  the  Patent 
Office  may  be  retained  in  their  positions.  They  are 
rapidly  systematizing  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  yearly  making  manifest  improvements  in 
the  Reports,  and  are  expending  the  money  com- 
mitted to  their  care  as  profitably  as  any  funds  that 
are  used  for  any  purpose  connected  with  public  af- 
fairs. In  haste  to  leave  for  my  home  in  the  North, 
I  remain  yours,  &c.,  H.  F.  Frenxh. 


A  Water-Proof  Mixture  for  Leather. — 
Take  one  pint  of  tanner's  oil,  half  pound  tallow,  a 
lump  of  good  rosin,  the  size  of  a  common  shell- 
bark,  burgundy  pitch,  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  lamp 
black,  three  cents'  worth — mix  together,  and  melt 
gradually  over  a  slow  fire.  When  to  be  applied, 
the  mixture  should  be  made  about  milk  warm,  and 
put  on  with  a  clean  sponge.  The  leather  may  be 
made  a  little  damp,  not  wet.  The  above  cement, 
when  applied  to  boots  and  shoes.will  effectually  pre- 
vent their  soaking  water,  and  keep  the  leather  pliant 
and  the  feet  of  the  wearer  warm  and  dry.  Ever\ 
farmer   who  regards   comfort  as   a   desideratum, 


should   supply  himself  with   this  article,  and  apply 
it  to  his  boots  and  shoes. — Gerviantown  Telegraph, 


THICK  AND  THIN  SOWING. 

Never  in  our  remembrance  did  corn  of  all  kinds 
look  more  encouraging  than  at  the  present  time; 
and  where  it  is  isolated  and  not  planted  too  thick, 
an  unusually  abundant  crop  may  be  expected.  Last 
season  we  stated  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from 
single  grains  of  wheat,  at  the  extreme  distance  of 
3  feet  apart,  upwards  of  80  perfect  ears,  containing 
50  kernels  each,  or  more  than  4000  fold.  Our  spe- 
cimens of  last  year,  and  of  the  growing  crop  this 
season  for  inspection,  corroborates  the  assertion. 
This  gives  upwards  of  10  quarts  per  acre,  from  two 
pints  of  seed.  We  are  also  prepared  to  prove  that 
isolated  plants,  one  foot  apart,  at  about  six  pints  of 
seed  per  acre,  will,  under  judicious  treatment,  also 
produce  as  great  a  crop  ;  but  if  planted  closer  than 
this  standard,  it  is  an  utter  impossibility,  as  the 
plants  then  cannot  perform  their  natural  capabili- 
ties. Respecting  the  opposite  extreme — thick  sow- 
ing, we  now  make  the  bold  statement  that  every 
grain  of  corn,  whether  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  sown 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  simply  from  its  extreme 
thickness,  does  not,  and  cannot  yield  one  ordinary 
ear,  say  40  fold,  (nay,  not  even  half  as  much,)  from 
each  grain  ;  and  were  it  so,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, it  would  produce,  of  course,  40  times  as 
much  per  acre  as  is  sown,  say  two  bushels  or  128 
pints  of  wheat,  and  3  bushels  or  192  pints  of  bar- 
ley and  oats,  as  an  average  quantity  of  seed  usually 
sown.  But  such  crops  are  never  realized.  Objec- 
tions are  raised,  that  by  thin  sowing,  late  mildewed 
crops  are  sometimes  the  consequence ;  granted — 
but  sowing  early  will  be  found  to  obviate  this  evil, 
and  insure  more  forward  and  bountiful  harvests. — 
English  Agricultural  Gazelle. 


Chinese  Sugar-Cane. — One  of  the  important 
novelties  of  the  season,  has  been  the  Sorgho,  or 
Chinese  sugar-cane.  This  we  have  raised  to  per- 
fection, and  are  now  prepared,  free  of  cost,  to  furnish 
to  subscribers  seed  raised  by  ourselves  in  the  most 
careful  manner.  This  plant  is  undoubtedly  destined 
to  find  great  favor  for  soiling  cattle,  and  small 
quantities  of  sugar  and  molasses  may  be  made  from 
it.  We  doubt,  however,  the  practicability  of  sugar- 
making  in  the  large  way  from  the  Sorgho,  or  any 
other  plant,  so  far  north  as  New  York.  The  time 
of  ripening  is  so  late,  that  the  sugar-making  season 
is  too  short  for  large  operations.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  machinery  for  a  sugar  estate  of 
fair  size,  costs  from  $20,000  to  $50,000,  and  that 
too,  in  localities  where  the  sugar-making  season,  or 
time  between  the  ripening  of  the  canes  and  frost  is 
many  times  greater  than  here,  consequently  both 
the  cost  of  machinery  and  impracticability  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  number  of  workmen  for  so 
short  a  time,  renders  sugar-making  in  this  vicinity 
of  doubtful  expediency.  There  can  be  no  mistake, 
however,  in  the  value  of  the  crop  for  general  pur- 
poses. The  Sorgho  cures  readily,  is  less  inclined 
to  ferment  and  acidify  than  other  kinds  of  sugar- 
cane, and  when  well-grown  and  cured,  is  preferrtd 
by  most  animals  to  any  other  fodder — therefore  it 
should  be  grown  largely.  We  shall  keep  a  close 
watch  on  the  operations  with  this  plant,  and  shall 
report  fully  as  the  fiicts  are  developed. —  Jf'orking 
Farmer. 
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A  SMALL  COTTAGE. 


"We  present  this  week  another  of  those  beautiful 
designs  from  "Village  and  Farm  Cottages."  The 
house  is  very  small,  but  is  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  a  small  family,  and  is  such  a  one  as  many  a  la- 
boring man  would  rather  own,  and  be  independent 
in  possession  of  it,  than  be  sulijected  to  the  neces- 
sity of  hiring  a  house  of  larger  jiretensicns. 

We  are  confident  that  almost  any  man  can  be 
enabled,  by  industry  and  proper  economy,  to  erect 
a  dwelling  for  himself  and  family,  as  pleasant,  to 
say  the  least,  as  the  one  here  given,  and  by  these 
means  can  free  himself  from  the  unwelcome  tax  of 
an  annual  rent. 

This  house  is  also  one  which  might  be  erected  by 
any  farmer  at  slight  cost,  for  the  use  of  his  hired  la- 
borers, when,  as  in  many  instances  is  the  case,  it  is 
inconvenient  to  have  them  live  imder  the  same 
roof  with  himself. 

The  arrangement  of  this  cottage  is  simple  and 
convenient,  and  the  neat  finish  of  the  exterior  har- 
monizes well  with  the  modest  pretensions  of  the 
plan  : — 

"The  cornice  is  unornamented,  the  front  door 
plain,  the  window  cases  are  strips  of  jilank  sus- 
tained by  three-cornered  blocks.  An  evident  ))ur- 
pose  ])ervades  every  part  of  the  plan.  At  fir.st  it 
lofiked  so  plain,  compared  with  neighboring  houses, 
which  were  tricked  out  in  gingerbread  finery,  that 
jjeople  laughed,  and  called  it  barn-like.  Not  so 
now.  Prairie  roses,  planted  i)y  the  owner's  own 
hand,  already  supply  the  want  of  pilasters  and  cor- 
nice. Honeysuckles  will  soon  climb  the  slender 
columns  of  the  verandah,  and  hang  between  them 
in  fragrant  festoons.  Ere  long,  grape  vines  will 
Gisplay  their  purple  clusters  where  the  bean  poles 


stand.  The  maize-patch,  at  present  somewhat  too 
near,  will  be  replaced  by  grass  and  flowers,  and 
then,  perhaps,  some  who  scorned  the  homely  dwell- 
ing, will  stop  to  gaze,  and  long  to  enter." 

To  possess  a  claim  upon  the  soil  of  his  native  or 
adopted  home  should  be  the  first  object  of  every 
young  man ;  and  we  present  this  plan  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  incite  even  the  humblest  ambition,  by 
showing  that  beauty  and  comfort  are  not  insepara- 
ble from  wealth,  but  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Cost  of  building  $650. 


Cakve  out  your  o^na  Way  in  the  World. 
Lean  o\  Yourself. —  ft  was  said  by  the  great 
Clarendon,  that  "there  is  no  art  or  science  that  is 
too  diliicult  for  industry  to  attain  to.  It  is  the 
gift  of  tongues,  and  makes  a  man  understood  and 
valued  everywhere.  It  conquers  all  enemies  and 
obstacles,  and  makes  fortune  itself  pay  contribu- 
tion.'' It  is  independent  itself,  and  can  laugh  at  the 
puny  attempts  of  those  who  have  put  money  in  their 
pockets  and  may  wish  to  embarrass  free  action  and 
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free  thought.  Industry  is  the  wand  which  brings 
fortune  at  its  call,  and  makes  the  penniless  man 
equal  to- the  millionaire.  With  his  good  right  arm 
he  can  earn  his  bread,  nor  stops  to  see  in  which 
quarter  sits  the  wind  of  patronage.  Patronage! 
AVe  detest  the  word.  It  implies  something  given 
and  not  earned  —  accorded  by  bounty  and  not 
wrought  by  brains  or  hands  !  'Tis  this  word  which 
has  prostituted  the  press — this  daily  seeking  for 
aid  by  advocacy  of  this  man's  claims  or  that  man's 
opinions,  which  makes  a  public  press  the  menial  for 
some  ambitious  charlatan  in  his  pursuit  of  great- 
ness. But  free  from  such  dictatorship,  acting  only 
in  accordance  with  a  feeling  that  it  is  to  right — toil- 
ing ceaselessly  while  others  rest,  the  man  who 
brings  this  great  lever  of  industry  to  his  aid  may 
bid  defiance  to  "outrageous  fortune,"  and  feel  se- 
cure against  all  the  world.  'Tis  said  by  the  poet, 
that  "There  is  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends," 
and  we  believe  the  good  genius  which  guides  it,  is 
that  untiring  industry  that  asks  only  from  mankind 
the  fruits  of  labor  bestowed. — California  Globe, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CATTLE  MARKET  REPORTS. 

'  Mr.  Editor  : — The  question  has  often  been 
asked  me  in  and  out  of  our  State,  "what  agricul- 
tural paper  do  you  prefer  ?"  My  answer  is  that 
all  things  considered,  I  prefer  the  JVew  England 
Farmer  to  any  other  paper  devoted  to  the  great 
farming  interest  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land. But  there  is  one  particular,  Mr.  Editor,  in 
which  I  think  the  Farmer,  as  well  as  all  other  Mas- 
sachusetts agricultural  papers,  is  sadly  deficient. 

I  allude  to  the  meagre,  short  and  unsatisfactory 
reports  of  the  great  cattle  markets  at  Cambridge 
and  Brighton.  More  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
annual  produce  of  the  stock-raising  farms  of  New 
England  consists  of  neat  stock,  horses,  swine  and 
sheep,  a  large  portion  of  which  are  taken  to  Cam- 
bridge and  Brighton  for  sale ;  enough,  at  any  rate, 
to  control,  so  far  as  beef,  pork  and  swine  are  con- 
cerned the  price  of  almost  every  animal  of  those 
classes  throughout  New  England  ;  amounting  to  a 
number  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  Now 
what  can  I  know  of  the  weekly  sale  of  cattle  at 
Cambridge  and  Brighton,  from  the  shallow  and  in- 
significant reports  given  by  any  paper  that  attempts 
to  report  them. 

Sir,  I  think  very  few  of  your  readers  anticipate 
the  mail  that  brings  their  weekly  Farmer  with 
more  anxiety  than  myself,  or  read  with  more  in 
terest  its  valuable  contents.  But  what  can  I  know 
of  the  value  of  beef,  mutton  and  swine  in  the  stall, 
yard  or  pen,  at  home,  by  the  reports  of  the  Brigh- 
ton markets?  Absolutely,  just  about  nothing  at  all. 

Look  at  the  reports  of  Solon  Robinson,  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  of  the  great  cattle  fairs  at  New  York 
city.  Every  week,  some  two  columns  of  the  fine, 
close  type  of  that  paper  is  occuj^ed  with  a  minute 
account  of  all  the  cattle  at  market.  Giving,  not  on- 
ly the  exact. number  from  each  State,  but  the  name 
of  the  farmer  by  whom  fattened,  the  name  of  the 
purchaser  or  drover  by  whom  brought  to  market, 
the  name  of  the  salesman  and  purchaser  or  butch- 
er ;  g'ving  the  estimated  weight  of  the  beef  in  the 
quarter.*,  noting  carefully  the  price  of  each  drove, 
and  giving  the  weekly  variations  in  the  prices  of 
any  and  every  grade  of  animal  and  meat  at  the  mar- 
ket.   And  then  his  practical  remarks  and  sugges' 


tions  to  the  farmer,  connected  with  his  market  re- 
ports, making,  in  all,  a  document  worth,  to  every 
stock-producer  in  New  York,  and  all  the  great 
stock-producing  States  of  the  West,  ten  times  the 
annual  subscription  of  that  great  paper.  Why,  any 
farmer  of  good  judgment  can  tell  within  three 
dollars  the  value  of  an  eighty  dollar  bullock  in  his 
stall,  by  the  Tniime's  reports.  What  can  I  know, 
I  ask,  of  Cambridge  and  Brighton  markets,  by  the 
reports  of  the  Fanner  J  And  I  think  they  are  quite 
as  good  as  those  of  any  other  paper.  Just  about 
as  much  as  the  court  found  out  in  a  case  of  assault, 
by  the  testimony  of  the  witness  who  said  the  stone 
thrown  at  plaintiff  was  as  large  as  a  piece  of  chalk, 
and  not  much  more. 

Sir,  your  paper  was  started,  and  is  still  published 
with  the  professed  desire  of  benefiting  the  farming 
interests  of  New  England ;  and  it  has  been  patro- 
nized by  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers, 
with  the  same  purpose  ;  allow  me  to  add,  that  in 
most  respects,  that  purpose  has  been  well  accom- 
plished. But  in  relation  to  the  sales  of  millions  of 
our  farm  produce  annually  at  Cambridge  and 
Brighton ,  we  say,  give  us  "more  light." 

What  say  you,  brother  farmers  of  Massachusetts, 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  will  not  the  JVew 
England  Farmer  be  still  more  valuable  to  you  with 
a  full  and  complete  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
great  market  days  for  the  sale  of  the  staple  pro- 
duce of  our  farms,  than  it  now  is,  as  highly  as  you 
prize  it  ?  Would  not  such  reports  as  we  desire,  in- 
crease the  subscription  list  of  the  Far?nerfi\e  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  within  the  first  year  ?  I  be- 
lieve it  would.  At  any  rate,  it  would  deserve  it. 
Would  not  such  reports  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
this  whispering-in-the-ear  sort  of  trade,  so  much 
practised  at  Brighton,  by  which  the  dishonest  drov- 
er and  butcher  may,  and  do,  no  doubt,  sometimes 
defraud  the  honest  farmer  out  of  five  to  ten  dollars 
in  a  yoke  of  fat  cattle.  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate 
that  the  drovers  and  butchers  are  more  dishonest 
than  others  as  a  class,  but  the  limited  informa- 
tion that  the  farmer  can  obtain  of  the  Brighton  and 
Cambridge  sales,  makes  him  liable  to  be  defrauded 
in  the  sale  of  his  stock. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  for  progress  and  improvement, 
most  cordially  yours,  Joshua  T.  Everett. 

Everettville,  Princeton,  1857. 


Fattening  Properties  of  Peas  and  Beans. — 
These  articles  have  been  found  by  chemical  anal- 
ysis, rich  in  nitrogen.  The  inference  has  been  that 
they  would  be  sj)ecially  useful  in  supporting  the 
waste  of  the  muscles  of  animals,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  would  be  particularly  useful  in 
the  production  of  wool.  They  are  evidently  valua- 
ble for  these  purposes,  but  not  the  less  valuable 
for  the  production  of  fat.  Those  persons  who  have 
used  peas  for  fattening  hogs,  consider  them  worth 
as  much  as  Indian  corn.  In  districts  where  that 
grain  is  not  grown,  very  fine  pork  is  produced  from 
peas.  Dickson,  in  his  work  "On  the  breeding  of 
Live  Stock,"  states  that  a  sweep-stakes  was  entered 
into  between  five  East  Lothian  farmers,  to  be 
claimed  by  the  one  who  should  be  pronounced  the 
best  feeder  of  cattle.  Forty  cattle  of  the  same 
breed,  and  in  equal  condition,  were  divided  between 
them,  as  fairly  as  possible.  They  were  jjut  up  to- 
gether the  secend  week  in  September,  and  killed  at 
Christmas  following.  The  winner  of  the  stakes  fed 
his  animals  wholly  on  boiled  beaiis  with  hav. — Ex. 
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Fur  the  New  England  Parmer. 

"BLACK  TOOTH  IN  PIGS." 

Mr.  Editor  : — There  has  been  much  said  and 
written,  for  a  year  or  two  past,  about  the  "black 
tooth  in  pigs."  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  if  any 
one  ever  saw  a  pig,  from  the  age  of  two  to  eight 
weeks  old,  that  his  teeth^or  "tusks,"  were  not 
more  or  less  black.  I  have  examined  the  teeth  of 
a  great  many,  of  the  ages  above  named,  and  bro- 
ken off  the  teeth  of  whole  litters,  when  they  have 
begun  to  be  afflicted  with  this  disease,  and  have  al- 
ways noticed  that  the  healthiest  pigs  had  the  black- 
est teeth. 

Whether  it  is  the  teeth  or  not  that  are  diseased, 
there  is  something  that  many  times  proves  fatal  to 
early  pigs,  to  a  wide  extent,  and  universally,  I  be- 
lieve, goes  by  the  name  of  "black  tooth,"  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  so  generally  known  that  it  would 
be  useless  for  me  to  describe  it,  or  its  symptoms. 
But,  be  the  disease  what  it  may,  I  have  thought 
that  breaking  off  the  teeth  has  prevented  them 
from  dying,  when  not  too  far  gone,  and  prevented 
others  from  being  thus  afflicted.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  breaking  off  the  teeth  is  a  cruel  prac- 
tice, and  if  proper  care  is  used,  unnecessary.  I 
have  noticed  that  it  is  early  pigs,  or  those  that  do 
not  have  access  to  the  ground,  that  are  most  liable 
to  this  disease;  and  that  when  I  have  given  them. 
a  clean,  dry  pen,  well  strewn  with  wood  ashes,  and 
a  good  warm  "nest,"  with  a  plenty  of  turfs  of  grass 
and  dirt — if  they  cannot  get  to  the  ground  them- 
selves— I  have  had  healthy  pigs,  and  much  prefer 
it  to  breaking  off  the  teeth,  as  it  answers  a  two- 
fold purpose  of  adding  to  the  manure  heap,  and 
health  of  the  pigs.  To  any  person  that  has  an 
early  litter  of  pigs,  and  has  not  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  lay  by  a  store  of  turfs  from  the  road-side 
for  his  hogs,  in  winter,  if  he  will  take  the  first  op- 
portunity as  it  thaws,  and  procure  some  for  them, 
he  will  believe  with  me,  that  "an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  better  than  a  ]iound  of  cure,"  so  far  as  black 
tooth  is  concerned,  if  nothing  more.         E.  s.  A. 

Jacksonville,  Vt.,  Feb.  16,  1837. 


attempted  to  cure  him  with  a  stifle  shoe ;  he 
placed  him  in  a  stall  where  the  mud  was  over  his 
fetlocks,  and  led  him  out  to  water  e  rery  day,  and 
wondered  why  the  horse  did  not  get  well  ;  but  af- 
ter putting  him  on  a  hard  floor  and  carrying  his 
water  to  him,  he  recovered,  and  was  at  work  in  less 
than  one  week.     Yours,  &c.,    ' 

Joshua  Sturtevant,  Blacksmith. 
East  Bridgewaier,  1857. 


Remarks. — Hogs  should  always  have  access  to 
the  ground,  and  for  breeding  sows  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary.  The  want  of  this  has  been  the 
death  of  many  a  fine  litter. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  HORSE  WITH  THE  STIFLE  JOINT 
OUT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — G.  W.  Hayes,  Jr.,  asks  if  there 
is  any  remedy  for  a  horse  whose  stifle  is  out  ?  I 
will  give  the  following  : — 

Let  the  horse  be  placed  on  a  hard,  dry  plank 
floor.  Put  a  common  stifle  shoe,  which  can  be  had 
of  any  blacksmith,  on  the  well  foot,  in  order  to 
make  the  horse  stand  on  the  lame  foot  till  such 
time  as  the  leg  gets  strong  enough  to  work  with, 
which  will  be  in  the  space  of  from  one  to  four 
weeks,  usually  in  about  one  week.  This  may  seem 
cruel,  but  it  is  the  only  sure  way  to  cure  a  horse  in 
this  situation.  I  have  known  a  horse  worth  two 
hundred  dollars  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  spring 
because  his  stifle  was  out,  and  given  away  in  the 
fall  because  he  had  not  got  well.  The  owner  of 
this  horse  had  another  whose  stifle  was  out,  and 


LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  MEET- 
ING. 

[Reported  for  the  Farmer  by  H.  E.  Rockwell.] 
The  JVinth  of  the  series  of  Legislative  Agricul- 
tural meetings  was  held  Tuesday  evening.  The 
subject  for  consideration  was,  "Farming  in  New 
England  and  the  West."  At  nearly  half-past 
7  o'clock  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  introduced  as  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  on  taking  the  chair 
he  said  : 

I  esteem  it  a  privilege,  gentlemen,  to  meet  the 
Legislative  Agricultural  Society,  and  I  can  have  no 
doubt  that  all  the  associations  of  farmers  have  been 
productive  of  good.  Like  every  other  institution, 
agricultural  associations  contain,  or  should  contain, 
an  idea ;  and  that  idea,  I  suppose,  in  agricultural 
associations,  is  this ;  that  agriculture  is  not  wholly 
a  manual  pursuit,  but  to  some  extent  an  intellectu- 
al one.  And  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  realize  to  what  extent  it  is  an  intellectual 
pursuit.  If  we  look  at  other  professions  and  pur- 
suits in  life,  we  find  that  many,  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  regarded  as  manual  pursuits,  principally, 
have  come  to  be,  in  their  essential  principles,  intel- 
lectual. I  think  this  remark  may  be  applied  to 
commerce,  and  especially  to  manufactures  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  Manufactures,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, are  sustained  in  this  country  and  in  this  age 
by  the  development  of  the  intellect.  We  do  not 
rely  to  any  great  extent  upon  the  physical  capaci- 
ties of  men.  In  looking  over  this  country,  I  sup- 
pose we  should  unhesitatingly  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  ability  of  the  people  to  produce,  fifty 
years  ago,  was  not  equal  to  the  ability  of  the  same 
number  of  people  at  the  present  time  to  consume. 
That  is  to  say,  the  consumption  of  a  given  popula- 
tion in  1857  far  exceeds  the  ability  to  produce,  in 
an  equal  population,  in  1800.  This  increased  abil- 
ity of  the  people  to  produce  has  come  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect.  And  we  find  that  in 
manufacturing  industry,  success  is  the  greatest 
where  mind  is  the  most  perfectly  developed.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  labor  is  worth  two  or  three  cents  per  day, 
only,  and  where  the  people  actually  purchase  gar- 
ments, or  cloth  to  make  garments  in  Ei-gland,  or 
in  New  England,  where  labor  is  twenty  or  thirty 
times  as  much. 

It  is  the  intellectual  power  which  merchants  and 
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manufaclurers  have  introduced  into  their  depart- 
ments of  labor,  which  has  diminished  the  cost  of 
production ;  and  it  is  well  worth  while  for  farmers 
to  consider  whether,  by  the  introduction  of  a  great- 
er amount  of  intellect  into  their  department,  they 
may  not  increase  and  cheapen  production.  This 
view  of  the  case  has  some  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  discussion  to-night,  "Farming  in  New  England 
and  at  the  West." 

If  the  profits  of  farming  are  to  rest  on  two  ele- 
ments only,  labor  and  land — the  amount  of  labor, 
and  the  quality  of  the  land — if  no  other  elements 
are  to  enter  into  agriculture,  then,  of  course,  Mas- 
sachusetts cannot  claim  to  compete  with  the  great 
West ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  intellect,  culti- 
vated, active,  persevering  intellectual  labor,  be  an 
element  in  agriculture,  then  it  is  a  question  whether 
farming  is  more  profitable  in  New  England  or  in 
the  West.  We  have,  also,  in  considering  the  rel- 
ative profits,  to  take  into  view  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate. In  Massachusetts,  I  think  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  fact,  that  a  man  in  health  will  labor,  reasona- 
bly, three  hundred  days  in  a  year,  and  be  as  well 
prepared  at  the  end  for  another  year's  service  as  he 
was  at  the  beginning  j  while  I  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  a  man 
could  not  labor  to  an  equal  amount  more  than  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  a  year. 
As  an  element  of  the  relative  profit  of  agriculture 
in  New  England  and  the  West,  you  have  to  consid- 
er that  a  man  will  labor  from  twelve  and  a  half  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  here  than  there. 

And  the  great  fact  comes  from  the  constitution 
of  man,  which  our  friends  in  the  West,  if  represen- 
ted here  to-night,  would  be  unwilling  to  admit ;  but 
after  all,  we  have  the  evidence  in  the  nature  of  man 
and  in  all  the  history  of  man,  that  it  does  require 
some  degree  of  opposition  in  man  or  in  nature,  to 
bring  out  the  highest  qualities  of  man.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  you  diminish  the  opposition  of  nature  to 
the  effort  of  man  in  agriculture,  just  in  that  propor- 
tion you  diminish  his  perseverance,  his  disposition 
to  overcome  those  obstacles.  To  be  sure,  agricul- 
ture may  be  so  forbidding  and  discouraging  in  its 
nature,  and  in  consequence  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  as  to  deter  a  man  from  engaging  in  it ; 
and  if  agriculture  be  that  kind  of  pursuit  in  Massa- 
chusetts, of  course  it  will  ultimately  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. But  judging  from  the  experience  of  two 
hundred  years,  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  safe- 
ly, that  we  occupy  territorially,  as  a  people,  an  in- 
termediate position  in  this  countrj'.  Our  soil  is  nut 
so  fertile  as  to  offer  to  man  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence without  labor ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not 
so  sterile  as  to  discourage  him  entirely.  It  furnishes 
obstacles  and  also  demonstrates  in  the  reason  and 
experience  of  men  that  these  obstacles  may  be  over- 
come. Although  I  have  never  travelled  in  the 
West,  I  cannot  doubt  that  agriculture  is,  in  the  na- 


ture of  the  case,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  higher 
intellectual  pursuit  in  Massachusetts  than  it  is  in 
the  West ;  and  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion 
that  it  always  will  be  so.  We  may  well  consider 
that  life,  in  its  highest  form,  is  not  merely  the  ac- 
quisition of  money.  If  the  chief  end  of  man  be  to 
raise  the  greatest  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  or  to 
fatten  the  greatest  number  of  hogs,  then,  unques- 
tionably, Massachusetts  is  the  wrong  place  to  attain 
the  chief  end  of  man.  But  if  the  chief  end  of  man 
be  to  develop  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
with  which  we  are  blessed,  I  cannot  see  why  Massa- 
chusetts, as  an  agricultural  State,  is  not  as  inviting 
as  any  of  the  States  of  the  West.  It  was  my  mis- 
fortune to  have  to  examine  some  statistics  based  on 
the  returns  of  1850,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  remark- 
able fact  or  series  of  facts,  which  I  have  never  seen 
successfully  controverted,  that  Massachusetts,  as  an 
agricultural  State,  is  the  most  productive  in  this 
union,  including  all  our  interests,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  that  Massachu- 
setts, as  an  agricultural  State,  in  the  amount  of  its 
productions,  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  is  supe- 
rior to  either  Ohio,  Illinois  or  Wisconsin.  This 
may  seem  a  remarkable  statement,  but  I  believe 
that  it  can  be  maintained.  I  was  led  to  the  inves- 
tigation by  conversation  which  I  had  in  a  railway 
car  with  a  gentleman  from  Vermont,  who  said  that 
the  county  of  Caledonia,  Vt.,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  was  the  most  productive  territory  in  the 
Union.  I  was  led  to  investigate  that  singular  state- 
ment; and  although  I  found  it  erroneous  in  some 
slight  degree,  it  after  all  contained  the  essential 
truth  which  my  subsequent  investigations  confirmed, 
that  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  as  agricultural 
States,  are  superior  to  either  of  the  three  States  I 
have  named ;  that  is,  dividing  the  whole  value  of 
the  land  among  all  the  people  upon  the  land.  Or 
in  other  words,  taking  the  agricultural  productions 
of  Illinois,  and  distributing  them  among  the  people 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  those  productions  in 
Massachusetts  and  dividing  them  in  the  same  way, 
and  I  found  them  to  be  greater  here  than  there. 

Mr.  BucKMlNSTER,  of  the  Ploughman,  expressed 
his  gratification  at  the  view  presented  by  the  chair- 
man. He  said  he  had  investigated  the  subject  since 
the  last  evening.  A  friend  who  resides  seventy 
miles  west  of  Chicago,  told  him  that  he  could  pro- 
duce one  hundred  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  and 
corn  in  great  quantities,  and  he  had  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  all  he  could  produce,  and  got  ready  money. 
His  land  was  so  rich,  that  though  he  had  five  hun- 
dred bushels  of  manure  near  his  barns,  he  had  no 
use  for  it.  He  said  it  was  quite  healthy  also  in  that 
vicinity,  and  there  were  pretty  good  advantages  as 
to  schools,  churches,  &c.,  but  after  all,  that  gentle- 
man has  returned  to  Massachusetts  to  live.  His 
family  could  not  be  contented  there. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  ditiScult  to  secure 
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capital  for  farming  in  New  England  ;  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain  capital  at  the  West.  It  is  the 
boast  that  more  is  done  in  Massachusetts  to  foster 
agriculture  than  in  any  other  States ;  but  it  be- 
hooves the  farmers  to  see  to  it  that  more  still  is 
done.  The  way  to  prevent  young  men  from  going 
away  to  the  West,  is  to  use  the  means  we  can  to  in- 
crease the  interest  now  felt  in  agriculture.  Men 
who  have  capital,  should  encourage  young  men  to 
remain  in  this  State,  by  aiding  them  in  their  efforts 
to  carry  out  their  operations  in  farming  here ;  and 
when  they  will  do  that,  as  they  do  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  the  superiority  of  our  State  as  an  agricul- 
tural State  will  be  seen.  He  closed  by  urging  the 
cultivation  of  a  taste  for  agriculture  in  the  young, 
and  that  should  commence  at  a  very  early  age. 

Mr.  Wetherell  had  great  faith  in  Massachu- 
setts soil  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  There 
are  many  things  that  appear  inviting  to  the  young 
in  the  idea  of  going  West ;  but  most  of  those  who 
go,  will  desire  to  return.  He  said,  that  several 
years  since,  a  friend  of  his  who  was  largely  inter- 
ested in  land  at  the  West,  urged  him  to  go  and 
settle  there,  using  as  an  argument,  that  he  could 
have  a  farm  for  each  of  his  children  if  he  would  go 
there ;  but  if  he  remained  here  there  was  no  prob- 
ability that  he  could  thus  provide  for  a  family. 
He,  (Mr.  W.,)  replied  that  he  would,  if  he  had  a 
family,  rather  have  them  trained  and  educated  in 
Massachusetts  than  to  give  each  of  them  a  farm. 
He  had  since  that  time  been  through  much  of  the 
West,  and  that  idea  was  fully  confirmed.  Nobody 
makes  money  at  the  West  by  farming ;  those  who 
have  made  money  have  done  it  by  the  rise  of  land, 
or  other  speculation.  If  the  objects  for  which  a 
man  lives  are  not  money  or  land  only,  he  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  go  West.  In  all  his  travels 
there,  he  had  never  found  but  one  New  England 
woman  who  was  not  homesick.  He  visited  a  church 
in  one  of  the  oldest  counties  in  Illinois,  and  he 
found  it  less  neat  and  comfortable  than  the  livery 
stables  of  Boston.  Bad  water,  bad  houses,  no 
barns,  and  other  inconveniences,  go  to  show  the 
disabilities  under  which  farmers  labor;  and  the 
fact  generally  is  that  men  cannot  labor  there  near 
as  well  as  here.  The  crop  of  corn,  although  great, 
could  not  formerly  be  sold  for  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  cents  a  bushel.  Wheat  is  not  a  profita- 
ble crop  except  in  the  part  of  Illinois  called  Egypt. 
Wool  is  not  a  profitable  production  either.  They 
had,  when  he  was  there,  a  few  years  ago,  three 
kinds  of  hogs.  The  first  kind  were  called  three 
row  ho^s,  because  they  were  so  thin  and  long  they 
would  eat  the  three  outside  rows  of  any  field  by 
reaching  through  the  fence  ;  another  kind  they  had 
to  soak  before  they  would  hold  swill  in  the  spring  ; 
and  another  kind  they  called  the  ?n*«e  mile  hogs. 
No  young  man  who  could  afford  to  live  in  an  old 
State  would  ever  desire  to  live  in  a  new  one. 


Mr.  Ward,  of  Orange,  admitted  that  if  the 
question  was  where  a  man  could  live  most  comfor- 
tably, he  would  not  defend  the  West.  But  when 
the  question  is  confined  to  farming  the  state  of  the 
case  was  difierent.  True,  the  water  is  bad,  and  the 
climate  did  not  suit  New  England  men,  and  fever 
and  ague  is  common ;  but  consumption,  which  is 
so  common  here,  is  unknown  there.  The  advanta- 
ges of  farming  were  then  enumerated.  Among 
them  an  important  item  is  that  no  manure  has  to 
be  carted.  It  does  not  require  any  ingenuity  to 
raise  crops,  and  the  crops  of  corn  may  remain  in 
the  field  and  be  harvested  at  any  time  during  the 
winter.  The  hogs  and  cattle  of  Illinois  were  also 
defended.  Many  Suffolk  hogs  are  to  be  found  there, 
and  some  of  the  best  kinds  of  neat  stock. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  claimed  that  although 
the  crops  in  Massachusetts  are  not  so  great  as  at 
the  West,  the  profits  were  greater  here.  The  aver- 
age price  of  corn  for  twenty-five  years  has  not  been 
over  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  in  Illinois ;  they  can- 
not make  more  than  $7,50  profit  on  an  acre  of 
corn  ;  and  according  to  prices  here,  the  profit  is 
$20  an  acre.  True,  they  can  cultivate  more  land 
with  the  same  labor.  But  allowing  they  cultivate 
four  acres  while  we  cultivate  two,  the  profit  is  still 
in  favor  of  Massachusetts.  Farms  in  good  situa- 
tions in  Illinois  are  almost  as  expensive  as  in  this 
State.  Then  as  to  the  diseases,  he  thought  the 
consumption  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  fever  and 
ague. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  was  glad  there 
were  people  who  were  ready  to  go  West,  for  it  was 
an  advantage  to  have  people  there  to  create  a  mar- 
ket for  our  products.  We  get  corn  as  cheap  now 
as  we  did  sixty  years  ago ;  potatoes  and  turnips 
are  higher.  He  knew  a  man  who  told  him  that  he 
himself  raised  at  the  West  six  hundred  bushels  of 
corn,  for  which  he  got  ten  cents  a  bushel.  A  pair 
of  boots  cost  him  from  $5  to  $7,  so  that  it  would 
take  sixty  bushels  of  corn  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots. 
A  young  man  there  cannot  live  as  we  do  here  and 
lay  up  any  money  at  all  by  farming.  They  prac- 
tice self-denial,  and  are  obliged  to  do  it  to  a  great 
extent,  in  order  to  live  there. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Sheldon  stated  a  fact  with 
reference  to  the  time  when  pine  trees  may  be 
trimmed  and  not  be  injured  by  a  tendency  to  a 
flowing  of  the  sap  where  the  limbs  are  cut  off.  He 
had  learned  of  iJeacon  Levi  Parker,  who  had  tried 
it  for  twelve  years,  that  the  proper  time  is  from  the 
20th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  June. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Michigan,  was  then  called 
upon,  and  he  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  de- 
fence of  the  West,  particularly  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Michigan,  where  he  claimed  that  the  people 
had  not  only  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  v.  orld, 
but  had  as  good  houses,  churches  and  schools  as 
are  to  be  found   in  Massachusetts.     He    had  not 
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heard  of  any  man  there  "who  desu-ed  to  come  back 
East  to  live.  As  to  the  article  of  wool,  he  said  they 
could  get  more,  per  pound,  there,  than  the  farmers 
of  Massachusetts  can  for  theirs,  although  the  latter 
are  by  the  side  of  the  manufactories  that  use  it. 

The  discussion  was  quite  an  animating  one, 
drawing  out  the  advocates  of  the  respective  locali- 
ties in  strong  defence  of  them,  and  exciting  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  did  not  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion to  an  unusual  degree.  The  President  an- 
nounced the  subject  of  the  nest  meeting  to  be, 
"Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  HORSES. 

When  railroads  were  first  introduced,  and  heavy 
teams  and  stages  left  the  "great  road,"  that  had  so 
long  been  tenanted  by  a  multitude  of  horses,  it  was 
thought  that  these  useful  animals  would  become 
almost  as  cheap  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  South 
America,  where  the  beggars  go  mounted.  But 
how  different  the  result,  already.  You  can  hardly 
get  a  respectable  horse  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
now ;  while  for  one  that  makes  any  pretensions  to 
grace  or  handsome  movement,  the  price  is — accor- 
ding to  the  purse  of  the  purchaser — all  the  way 
from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars.  Horses  have  in- 
creased in  price  tremendously,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  travelling  and  transportation.  Peo- 
ple travel  more  than  they  did  in  old  stage  times. 
A  certain  part  of  most  journeys  is  almost  invaria- 
bly made  by  the  aid  of  horse  power.  One  four- 
horse  coach  used  to  leave  Concord  for  Boston  eve- 
ry morni-ng.  Now  about  eighty  passengers  by  the 
cars.  These  must  be  got  to  the  depot  with  horses. 
Then  look  at  the  freight.  Since  railroads  begun 
their  great  work  of  helping  on  the  march  of  civili- 
zation, what  tons  and  tons  of  heavy  matter  pass  in- 
to the  city,  and  from  the  city  to  the  country,  in  the 
convenient  cars.  This  merchandise  is  usually  trans- 
ported at  each  end  of  ihe  railroad  route  by  horses. 

In  addition  to  the  inci  rased  number  of  horses 
used  about  raihoads,  a  K^uch  larger  number  are 
kept  employed  on  farms.  It  is  found  that  a  pair 
of  horses,  for  steady  work  on  a  level,  clear  farm, 
are  more  profitable  than  a  tean;  v.  ith  horns.  They 
stand  the  heat  better.  They  can  he  hurried  when 
work  presses.  They  can  be  harnes.-f  d  into  a  great- 
er variety  of  carriages  and  implemen'.s.  The  horse 
plows,  harrows,  rolls,  &c. ;  he  drags  ihe  cultivator, 
the  mowing  machine,  the  horse  rake ;  gq,es  to  mill 
and  to  meeting. 

An  animal  of  such  great  usefulness  deservps  kind 
attention.  His  food  should  be  generous,  his  sta- 
ble warm  and  comfortable,  his  harness  soft  and  j (li- 
able, and  suitable  for  his  work.  It  is  a  settled 
fact  that  it  is  better  to  give  a  horse  grain  mixed 
with  hay  or  straw.  The  stomach  of  the  animal  is 
adapted  to  grazing  as  well  as  to  dry  fodder,  and 
requires  considerable  bulk  in  the  aliment,  in  order 
to  the  exercise  of  its  functions  with  ease.  The 
grain  will  be  better  digested,  if  mixed  so  that  the 
animal  will  he  obliged  to  eat  a  less  stimulating  ar- 
ticle with  it.  A  horse  kept  in  a  warm  stable  will 
consume  less  food  than  one  in  a  loose,  windy  room. 
Animal  heat  is  kept  up  by  the  combustion  of  food, 
as  certainly  a?  the  heat  of  a  room  is  by  the  fire. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Jan.,  1851,  Y\'.  d.  b. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Villas  and  Cottages.  By  Calvert  Vaux. 
Architect.  Harper  tS;  Brothers,  New  York, — This 
is  a  book  of  318  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  with 
large  type,  and  is  illustrated  with  300  engravings. 
Mr.  Vaux  was  the  partner  of  the  late  lamented 
Downing,  and  has  deservedly  a  wide  reputation  for 
skill  and  taste  in  his  profession.  A  short  extract 
from  the  preface  of  the  book  will  show  the  reasons 
for  publishing.     He  says  : 

"The  accompanying  designs  have  been  prepared 
within  the  last  few  years  to  respond  to  the  varied 
requirements  of  different  parties  who  have  asked 
for  them,  and  it  is  conceived,  therefore,  that  they 
may  possibly  represent,  to  some  useful  extent,  to 
those  who  are  about  to  build  in  the  country,  the 
accommodations  and  arrangements  for  convenience 
that  appertain  to  such  buildings.  They  are  not 
brought  before  the  public  as  model  designs,  to  les- 
sen the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
taste,  but  as  far  as  possible  to  increase  its  activity." 

Those  intending  to  build  cannot  fail  to  be  great- 
ly benefited  by  a  careful  examination  of  this  and 
similar  works. 

The  Anatomy  and  Phtsiologt  of  the  Horse. 
By  George  H.  Dadd,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  John 
P.  Jewett  &  Co.  Boston,  291  pp.— The  title  in- 
dicates what  the  book  is ;  at  its  close,  there  is  ap- 
pended a  "Dictionary  of  Veterinary  Science,"  which 
would  be  valuable  to  any  farmer.  The  work  is  in 
Jewett  &  Co.'s  excellent  style,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  is  one  of  merit,  and  therefore  M-ish  it  an  ex- 
tended circulation.  No  man  surpasses  Dr.  Dadd, 
in  devotion  to  the  science  which  he  has  chosen  to 
pursue,  and  in  which  we  think  he  is  doing  the 
world  good  service. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

"THE  HEW  ENGLAND  EAEMES." 

Few  words  in  the  English  language  are  more 
expressive  than  those  we  have  chosen  for  our  head- 
ing. None,  perhaps,  are  more  euphonious  in  sound, 
or  grateful  to  the  sight.  Like  the  words,  mother 
and  home,  they  recall  many  pleasant  memories,  aad 
beguile  the  tedium  of  life  with  their  refreshing 
melody.  The  JVeio  England  Farmer !  What  a 
substantial  phrase !  How  visions  of  comfort  and 
refinement  rise  to  the  mind.  How  the  rural  and 
literary  seem  to  blend,  as  the  academy  or  school- 
house  nestles  in  the  centre  of  the  hamlet.  How 
the  religious  and  secular  appear  to  harmonize,  as 
the  village  church  lifts  its  tall  spire  in  the  midst  of 
the  farmers'  hemes.  How  the  quiet  of  the  country 
is  modified  by  the  bustle  of  the  adjacent  town  or 
city,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  city  subdued  by  the 
nearness  of  the  sober  country.  Here  labor  and 
pleasure  meet  in  delightful  communion,  and  nobili- 
ty and  economy  seem  compatible  with  each  other. 
Here  the  "plow,  loom  and  anvil"  are  brought  into 
juxtaposition,  and  variety  renders  toil  attractive, 
and  work  pleasant.  Here,  too,  society  is  fixed, 
stable  and  well  ordered.  Here  are  religious,  char- 
itable and  educational  institutions  in  healthy  opera- 
lion.     Here  are  old  homesteads,  and  antique  trea- 
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8ures,  and  humanity,  venerable  with  age.  Here 
are  papers,  and  books,  and  pictures,  on  almost  every 
table,  and  shelf,  and  wall.  Here  are  social  firesides, 
and  j)!easant  companions,  and  happy  homes.  Here, 
too,  are  "fair  women  and  brave  men." 

It  is  true  that  we  have  some  narrow  valleys,  and 
long  hills,  and  everlasting  mountains.     It  is  true 
that  there  are   some  intractable   soils,  and  rocky 
ledges,  and  icy  winters ;  but  as  an  offset  to  all  this, 
we  raise  real  men,  and  export  this  commodity  to 
every  market  in   the  world.     Go  where  you  will, 
from   the  frosty  Arctic   to  the  fiery  equator,  and 
some  Yankee  has,  preceded   you.     There  is  not  a 
clime  or  country  where  their  voice   is  not  heard. 
Wherever   conquest   can  be   made,   or   discovery 
gained,  or  daring  adventure  rewarded ;  wherever 
enterprise  can  be  gratified,  or  fame  acquired,  or 
wealth  secured,  there  you  can  find  New  England- 
ers.     But  this  emigration  of  her  sons  is  the  very 
bane  of  New  England.     In  giving  her  treasures  to 
others,  she  has  robbed  herself.     Of  her  41,500,000 
acres,  only  11,000,000  are  improved,  and  the  aver- 
age value  of  her  lands  is  not  far  from  $20  per  acre. 
Not  one-third  of  the  agricultural  or  mechanical 
resources  of  New  England   are  developed.     Here 
are  lands  rivalling  the  West  in  cheapness.     Here 
are  "valleys  to  be  clothed  with  corn,  and  hills  to  be 
covered  with  flocks."     Here  are  crooked  things  to 
be   made  straight,  and  rough  places  to  be  made 
plam.     Here  are  rivers  and  winds  waiting  to  be 
tamed  and  used.     Here  is  steam  and  electricity 
asking  to  be  harnessed  and  driven. 

Here,  in  short,  are  privileges  unequalled,  every- 
thing, except  her  rmst  enterprising  sons.  New- 
England  will  not  become  perfect  till  she  retains 
these.  Let  others  talk  of  the  savannas  of  the 
South,  and  the  prairies  of  the  West,  my  theme  and 
home  are  the  JVeio  England  hills.  I  had  rather 
be  called  a  New  England  farmer,  than  by  any  oth- 
er name  under  heaven— except  Christian. 

J.  N.  B. 


For  the  A'etc  England  Fanner. 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

Or  a  Walk  about  the  House— No.  10. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CULTIVATION  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

Mr.  Fay,  whose  judgment  and  experience  is  well 
affirmed,  is  represented  at  the  late  Farmer's  meet- 
ing as  saying,  "that  the  only  way  to  realize  good 
trees  was  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a  nice  plat  of  ground, 
and  after  two  years  transplant  them  to  properly 
prepared  soil."  i^     i      j 

If  Mr.  Fay  made  such  a  declaration,  I  beg  leave 
to  demur  to  the  propriety  thereof.  I  respect- 
fully say,  that  the  seed  should  be  planted  in  the 
vmj  spot  where  it  is  intended  the  tree  shall  con- 
tmue  to  grow  until  it  arrives  at  maturity;  and  that 
any  removal  or  disturbance  of  the  roots  materially 
mars  and  prejudices  the  power  and  force  of  its 
growth. 

I  know  this  to  be  so  in  relation  to  fruit  trees, 
such  as  the  apple,  pear,  and  peach— and  believe  it 
to  be  so  m  an  especial  manner  in  relation  to  forest 
trees  of  every  description.  Who  ever  saw  in  any 
transplanted  plantation,  oaks  so  healthy  and  vigor- 
orous  as  they  have  seen  in  groves,  where  the  hand 
ot  man  never  ventured  ?  I  believe  the  natural  cov- 
ering that  accumulates  in  the  shade  of  the  forest, 
and  softens  and  ameliorates  the  soil,  is  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  advance  of  the  young  trees;  and 
that  there  is  no  artificial  application  that  will  begin  I 
to  compare  with  it.  JuvEXisf     I 

March  i),  1857.  i 


If  the  lower  box  in  your  copper  pump  sticks 
fast,  throw  some  hot  water  on  to  the  outside  and 
expand  the  tube,  when  it  will  easily  be  removed. 

If  the  top  of  your  fluid  lamp  cannot  be  started, 
hold  the  outer  portion  in  the  steam  of  the  tea- 
kettle and  it  will  start. 

_  If  you  wish  to  make  the  labors  of  your  domes- 
tics easy,  have  a  large  scuttle  with  a  trap-door  in 
your  back  room  down  which  they  can  throw  their 
dirty  water  on  washing  days,  and  let  it  pass  off,  if 
possible,  into  your  barn-cellar  through  a  covered 
drain. 

If  you  are  building  a  new  house,  be  sure  and  cov- 
er the  upper  part  of  the  sill  with  a  solid  bed  of 
mortar  after  it  is  boarded  and  the  under  floor  laid. 
This  will  prevent  the  air  from  coming  in  beneath 
the  boarding  into  the  cellar,  and  more  effectually 
produce  dead  air  within  the  walls.  It  will  also  pre- 
vent the  rats  and  mice  from  ascending  between  the 
walls. 

If  you  are  a  farmer,  when  you  set  a  boiler  for 
washing  purposes,  set  another  by  its  side  of  iron 
forother  purposes.  It  will  cost  but  a  trifle  more 
while  you  are  about  it. 

If  you  feel  nervous  and  sleepless  on  a  bright 
moonlight  night,  shut  out  the  light  entirely. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  the  female  domestics  happy, 
cut  up  two  or  three  cords  of  wood  into  kindlings  in 
the  spring  for  summer  use.  They  love  something 
that  will  blaze  well,  but  in  small  quantities. 

If  the  plaster  on  your  rooms  has  shrunk  so  as 
to  show_  large  cracks,  before  you  paper  your  rooms, 
take  a  little  plaster  of  paris,  put  it  in  a  kettle  and 
heat  over  the  fire  to  drive  off  the  water  ;  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  take  calcined  plaster,  put  in 
equal  portions  of  that  and  quick-lime  and  a  little 
molasses  with  water,  and  with  a  case-knife  fill  up 
every  crack ;  an  astonishing  difference  may  often 
be  noticed  in  the  warmth  of  a  room. 

Can  you  tell  for  what  purpose  the  eye  of  a  sew- 
ing needle  is  grooved? 

If  you  wish  your  wife  to  repeat  poetry  fashion- 
ably, let  her  have  this  line  : 

A  bo-ee'3  weel,  ees  the  weend's  weell. 
(A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will.) 

If  you  wish  your  daughter  to  speak  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  let  her  repeat  this  sentence :  "Ees  eet 
pawseeble  that  thdt  ees  a  caow  ?" 

Yours  in  the  bonds  of  littleness,  n.  t.  t. 

Bethel^Feh.  25, 1857. 

Remarks. — Capital  I 


_  Gapes  in  Chickens.— An  Ohio  correspondent 
gives  the  following  remedy  :  "Feed  little  or  none 
on  corn-dough  — but  feed  plentifully  on  cheese 
made  of  lobbed  milk  or  clabber,  crums  of  wheat 
and  corn-bread.  We  also  keep  clabber  in  a  trough 
always  within  reach  of  the  young  chickens.  This 
we  believe  has  been  a  perfect  remedy  in  our  hands 
for  gapes,  for  the  past  seventeen  years." 


Value  of  a  Single  Tree.— The  bark  of  an  oak 
tree  felled  in  1810,  in  Monmouthshire,  England, 
was  sold  for  $1,000  and  its  timber  for  $3,350.  Who 
planted  that  acorn  ? 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  MIDDLESEX  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  FOR  1856. 

This,  the  oldest  of  the  Massachusetts  family,  now 
numbering  not  less  than  twenty,  appears  in  all  the 
pprightliness  and  energy  of  youth.  Profiting  by 
the  short-comings  of  others  in  following  the  beaten 
paths  of  usage,  without  attempt  at  improvement, 
she  has  cast  off  all  useless  formalities,  and  given 
the  i)ublic  a  pamphlet  of  84  pages,  of  readable  and 
instructive  matter.  First  comes  the  historical  rem- 
iniscences, showing  who  of  our  fathers  had  inquir- 
ing minds,  and  with  what  obstacles  they  contended 
Then  we  find  that  much  of  the  "head  work"  in  old- 
en lime,  as  well  as  the  present,  has  been  done  by 
the  clergy.  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  in  the  power  of  this  class  to  benefit  their  peo- 
ple by  attention  to  the  labors  of  the  field,  as  well  as 
their  exhortations  from  the  pulpit.  In  so  doing, 
they  will,  themselv.  s,  be  in  less  danger  of  bron- 
chitis, and  other  clerical  infirmities. 

Shorn  as  this  society  has  been  of  two-thirds  of 
its  strength,  we  are  quite  astonished  to  find  the 
recuperative  power  that  remains.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  ill-judged  arrangement  that  crowds  the  ex- 
hibition of  adjoining  counties  on  the  same  day,  I 
intended  to  have  witnessed  their  doings.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  my  old  friend  Sheldon 
has  proved  his  faith  by  his  works,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  dairy.  His  energetic  perseverance  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation.  I  hope  his  brother 
legislators  will  profit  by  his  example — close  up  their 
jobs  in  tinkering  upon  the  laws,  and  be  at  home 
to  attend  to  their  spring  icork.  Essex. 


For  the  New  Engfand  Fqn'ifr, 

FAMEUSE  APPLE. 

PojfME  DE  i<iEOE.—Dotvning. 
Chimney  Apple,  of  Lake  C/iamplain. 
Snow  Apple,  of  Ogdensburg,  Detruit,  %c. 

Mr.  Farmer  : — In  your  paper  of  January  27th, 
you  have  a  very  accurate  and  beautiful  drawing  and 
correct  description  of  a  seedling  apple,  growing  in 
President  Wheeler's  garden,  in  this  place,  which  is 
from  seeds  of  the  Fameuse,  planted  by  himself;  of 
course  it  is  one  of  his  special  pets.  I  at  once  recog- 
nized the  drawing,  and  description  of  the  tree  as  the 
President's  favorite,  and  on  inquiring  of  him,  found 
you  had  taken  your  specimen  from  his  seedling, 
which  is  a  little  more  round  in  form,  and  the  tree 
more  pendent  in  growth  than  its  parent,  the  Fa- 
meuse. 

The  Fameuse  is  an  apple  which  may  be  called 
the  parent  of  a  class,  as  much  as  the  Rliode  Island 
Greening  or  the  Esopus  Spitzenbe^-g.  It  is  a  fine 
grower  when  young,  of  an  upright,  irregular  habit, 
and  a  great  bearer  in  alternate  years  ;  requires  a 
deep,  moist  soil,  and  succeeds  well  in  a  high  lati- 
tude. There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  calling 
it  a  Canadian  apple.  As  well  might  we  call  the 
summer  Bon  Chretien  a  Canadian  pear.  Both 
were  unquestionably  introduced  from  France  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  last  holds  the  same  rank  in 
Montreal  for  pears  as  the  Fameuse  does  for  apples, 
both  being  more  extensively  cultivated  than  all 
others. 

The  first  apple  trees  planted  in  this  valley  were 
at  Chimney  Point,  opposite  Crown  Point,  or  Fort 
Frederick,  more  than  one  hundred  years  eince,  by 


the  French.  From  these  trees  scions  were  exten- 
sively scattered,  and  called  the  "Chimney  apple." 
The  first  French  settlers  at  Ogdensburg,  Oswego, 
Detroit  and  Kaskaskia,  planted  the  same  apple, 
where  it  was  called  the  "Snow  apple."  An  intelli- 
gent French  Siegneur,  living  eighty  miles  below 
Quebec,  told  me  the  only  apple  they  had  was  the 
Fameuse,  and  that  the  trees  were  brought  from 
France  by  the  first  settlers.  The  same  apple  may 
be  found  in  London,  imported  from  France. 

Now  Mr.  Farmer,  with  all  these  facts,  and  many 
more,  as  lawyers  say,  tending  to  prove  that  where- 
ever  the  first  French  settlers  on  this  continent 
went,  they  planted  this  apple ;  can  we  suppose  at 
that  early  day,  a  seedling  with  such  a  wide  reputa- 
tion had  been  produced  in  Canada  ?  and  before 
claimin<,  it  as  such,  ought  not  our  Canadian  cousins 
to  give  us  some  proof  of  it  ?  It  deserves  a  place  in 
the  smallest  fruit  garden,  but  is  too  delicate  and 
juicy  to  be  a  proper  market  apple,  as  without  great 
care  they  become  spoiled  by  bruises  and  fermenta- 
tion. C.  GOODRICU. 

Burlington,  VL,  February,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  STOCK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  spoken  to  you  before  on 
this  subject,  I  now  propose  to  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  matter,  and  state  how  stock  should  be  man- 
aged, and  not  how  it  is.  As  this  is  the  season  of 
the  year  when  cattle  are  confined  to  the  barn,  (or 
should  be,)  I  will  state  a  few  things  which  should 
govern  farmers  in  the  care  of  them.  First,  great 
regularity  should  be  observed  throughout  in  man- 
agement. They  should,  an  able  writer  says,  be  fed 
but  little  at  a  time,  and  often ;  because  that  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  animals  that  eat  much  in  a 
short  time  do  not  fatten  so  well  as  those  which  eat 
less  but  more  frequently.  No  more  should  be  given 
than  they  will  eat  up  clean,  and  with  a  good  relish. 
Thirty-five  or  forty  pounds  should  not  be  given  a 
cow  when  twenty-five  is  all  she  will  eat.  If  this 
course  is  pursued  she  will  soon  become  dainty,  and 
will  not  eat  her  proper  allowance.  Any  one  who 
will  use  a  little  observation,  can  very  soon  judge 
correctly  how  much  each  animal  will  consume  daily, 
without  the  trou!)le  of  weighing.  Change  of  feed 
is  very  essential.  The  common  practice  is  to  com- 
mence with  the  winter  to  use  the  poorest  hay,  and 
continue  to  do  so  until  it  is  al!  consumed.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  wrong.  My  method  is,  if  I  have 
poor  hay,  strav.-,  oLc.,  pass  thera  through  my  cutting 
machine  and  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  in  tliis  way 
all  are  readily  eaten;  when,  if  either  were  fed  .-ep- 
arately,  it  would  be  very  uninviung  to  their  tastes. 
This  is  also  the  proj.'er  time  to  feed  such  roots  as 
one  may  have  to  spare,  for  while  they  are  bein<^  fed 
upon  ])oor  fodder,  they  need  something  to  keep 
their  bowels  loose  and  active.  Roots  should  be  fed 
v.'ith  the  j)OGrest  liay,  and  while  the  cows  are  dry, 
but  meal  reserved  until  after  thev  commence  giving 
milk. 

The  tastes  of  cows  must  be  consulted  by  the  per- 
son who  has  them  in  charge,  (which  should  oe  the 
owner,)  for  it  will  be  found  that  they  differ  very 
much.  To  illustrate  my  point,  if  I  never  eat  any 
fat  meat,  and  my  brother  is  fond  of  it,  then  why 
should  I  be  compelled  to  pine  away,  because  that 
is  given  me  which  is  oifensive,  while  he  is  made  no 
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better  by  eating  that  which  is  my  most  natural  food 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  exactly  this  difference 
in  the  tastes  of  different  animals,  so  that  it  is  very 
important  that  each  should  have  its  own  appropri- 
ate food.  Care  must  be  used,  also,  in  watering. 
Every  animal  should  have  plenty  of  water,  and  that 
without  going  to  some  distant  brook  to  stand  hour 
after  hour  because  some  one  has  stepped  into  the 
pool  before  her.  Dr.  Anderson  says  he  knew  a 
man  who  acquired  much  wealth  by  attention  to 
things  of  this  nature;  and  one  of  his  principle  dis- 
coveries was,  the  importance  of  having  a  continual 
supply  of  the  purest  water,  which  could  be  obtained 
for  his  cows.  Keep  no  more  cows  than  you  can 
keep  well ;  one  cow  well  fed  will  produce  as  much 
milk,  and  more  butter,  than  two  indifferently  treat- 
ed ;  and  if  the  cow  is  wintered  badly,  she  will  rarely 
recover  during  the  succeeding  summer.  Cows 
should  by  all  means  be  housed  in  winter,  and  par- 
ticularly those  which  give  milk,  or  a  failure  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  will  be  experienced ;  therefore,  in- 
stead of  keeping  twenty  cows  poor  and  but  half  of 
them  stabled,  sell  ten  and  give  the  remaining  ten 
food  in  amount  equal  to  what  the  twenty  originally 
had.  Amplificator. 


OECHASD  GKASS. 

(DACTXLI3    GLOMEKATA.) 

At  the  North,  this  grass  is  as  yet  but  little  known. 
In  almost  every  case  where  its  cultivation  has  been 
attempted,  however,  it  has  proved  itself  a  very 
prolific  and  valuable  product.  A  gentleman  as- 
sures us  that  the  term  "orchard  grass"  is  no  mis- 
nomer. He  has  grown  it  for  five  or  six  years  with 
great  success,  in  an  orchard,  the  soil  of  which  had 
foiled  to  produce  any  other  grass ;  a  circumstance 
attributable,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  dense  shade  cast 
by  the  trees,  the  arrangement  of  which  was  so 
crowded  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the 


sun,  and  to  create  an  atmosphere  much  too  pent 
and  suffocating  to  admit  of  the  healthful  develop- 
ment of  the  more  common  kinds  of  grass.  lie  is 
so  well  satisfied  of  the  superior  value  and  excel- 
lence of  this  kind  of  grass,  that  he  has  determined 
henceforth  to  cultivate  it  in  preference  to  all  other 
kinds ;  he  also  speaks  of  experimenting  with  it  in 
his  pasture  grounds,  and  on  light  soils,  as  a  suc- 
cession for  clover,  timothy  and  other  common 
grasses. 

We  have  frequently  perused  favorable  notices  of 
this  production  in  our  agricultural  journals,  and  al- 
though we  have  had  no  experience  ourself  in  its 
cultivation,  we  are  nevertheless  strongly  inclined  to 
regard  it,  all  things  taken  into  consideration,  as  a 
valuable  production,  and  as  an  acquisition  to  our 
husbandry  of  no  insignificant  value,  especially  when 
considered  as  a  pasture  plant. 

On  orchard  lands,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  light, 
sandy  description,  it  roots  with  great  vigor,  and. 
soon  forms  a  close  and  dense  sward  which  sends 
up  a  succession  of  strong,  succulent  spires  which 
may  be  cut  two  or  three  times  in  a  season.  Cattle 
are  remarkably  fond  of  it  in  a  green  state,  and 
when  cut  and  cured  as  hay.  The  yield,  reckoning 
the  several  cuttings,  is  greater,  probably,  than  that 
of  any  other  grass  known. 


FoT  the  New  England  Farmer. 

OinOIT  CULTUBE. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  the 
culture  of  the  onion,  that  a  distinct  variety  in  the 
form  of  this  vegetable  has  been  brought  about, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  by  care  in  the  selec- 
tion and  growing  of  these  to  be  used  for  seed.  In- 
stead of  ihe  Jlat,  thin  onion,  one  round  and  compact 
is  now  grown,  and  much  preferred  by  those  who 
grow,  and  those  who  use  them. 

Of  late,  it  has  been  stated  by  a  horticulturist  of 
high  authority,  that  onions  of  this  class  are  much 
more  liable  to  rot  and  decay  than  the  others,  and 
therefore  he  would  dissuade  from  growing  what  is 
called  the  improved  Danvers  onion.  1  have  made 
inquiry  of  those  best  experienced  in  the  culture  of 
this  vegetable,  and  learn  from  them  that  this  gen- 
tleman's theory  of  decay  is  visionary,  and  fanciful 
entirely  ;  and  that  they  have  now  hundreds  of  bar- 
rels of  onions  on  hand,  in  best  possible  condition. 
It  is  true,  there  was  more  of  rot  the  last  season 
than  has  been  common  for  several  years,  but  this 
was  probably  caused  by  the  superabundance  of  mois- 
ture, in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  and 
not  from  any  special  defect  in  form.  We  do  not 
object  to  theoretic  speculations,  by  those  who  un- 
derstand what  they  are  speculating  about,  but  we 
have  much  more  confidence  in  the  practical  fads, 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  cultivators  them- 
selves. P. 

South  Danvers,  Feb.  25,  1857. 


Remedy  for  Hog  Cholera. — Salt,  sulphur, 
charcoal— equal  parts — in  their  food  ;  table-spoon- 
ful of  the  mixture  twice  each  day.  Keep  the  ani- 
mal warm.  Dr.  Dadd. 
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For  the  Aeu>  England  Farmer. 

UNDER  DRAINING. 

In  draining  grass  lands,  where  the  soil  is  not  too 
stony  or  rooty,  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  "Double 
Michigan"  plow,  I  have  found  that  plowing  and 
seeding  in  August  and  September  on  turf  turned 
over  with  this  plow,  has  answered  every  practical 
purpose,  and  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  draining. 
The  furrows  must  run  up  hill  and  down,  and  if  they 
are  turned  properly,  each  furrow,  when  the  turf  is 
turned  under,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  water 
course  or  drain  which  will  last  several  years ;  as 
long,  at  least,  as  the  land  ought  to  be  cropped : — 
then  turn  over  again,  manure  and  seed  down.  If 
the  land  is  very  wet,  let  it  be  plowed  in  small  plats, 
from  one  to  two  rods  wide,  and  the  land  furrow 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  deep  drain. 

There  is  also  a  double  advantage  in  this  mode  of 
treating  grass  land.  Swale  and  poor  grasses,  pod, 
rushes,  &c.,  will  always  be  found  in  wet  lands,  but 
if  you  turn  these  root  upwards  and  cover  with  sub- 
soil, as  the  "Double  Michigan"  plow  will  do,  you 
will  have,  after  seeding,  a  crop  of  clear,  first-quality 
English  hay,  besides  the  advantage  of  having  the 
land  drained.  j.  s.  s. 

Greenfield,  March,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ONE-HORSE  POWER  FOR  CUTTING 
HAY. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Sir — I  have  been  much  pleased 
and  interested  in  the  many  improvements  which 
are  encouraged  and  suggested  in  your  valuable 
paper,  especially  in  the  improvement  of  agricultu- 
ral implements. 

There  is  one  thing  which,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
yet  lacking,  and  which  I  think  would  be  of  more 
substantial  benefit  to  the  farmer  than  any  one  of 
the  inventions  of  the  last  fifty  years.  1  refer  to  a 
one-horse  power  hay  and  straw-cutter, 'one  that  can 
be  placed  in  one  end  of  the  barn  floor;  and  be  sta- 
tionary through  the  winter,  so  that  a  horse  can  be 
hitched  in  every  morning  and  enough  hay,  straw 
and  corn  fodder  be  cut  in  a  few  minutes  to  last  the 
entire  stock  through  the  day,  ])robably  in  the  same 
time  it  would  take  a  man  to  cut  for  a  span  of  horses 
by  hand.  Up  here  in  Vermont,  where  hay  and 
fodder  of  all  sorts  is  cheap  and  plenty,  it  is  too 
laborious,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  duties,  to  do 
much  with  these  hand  machines.  In  cases  where 
a  man  has  but  two  cows  and  a  horse,  and  no. other 
work  driving,  it  would  be  different.  I  think  they 
are  not  used  by  our  large  farmers  more  than  half 
as  much  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  when  they 
•were  new,  and  there  was  a  little  excitement  upon 
the  subject. 

I  know  of  one  of  our  best  farmers  who  bought  one 
for  ten  dollars  ;  soon  getting  tired  of  that,  he  bought 
another  for  eighteen.  Being  in  his  barn  floor  a  few 
days  since,  and  seeing  one  of  them  stowed  up  in 
one  corner,  I  asked  him,  don't  you  use  that  ?  "No, 
want  to  sell  it."  "Don't  yon  use  the  one  in  your 
horse  barn  ?"     "No." 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  if  farmers  had  one  of 
the  one-horse  power,  rightly  constructed,  they 
would  not  use  any  straw  but  what  they  cut  ;  even 
if  it  was  for  litter,  it  would  belter  absorb  the 
yquid,  be  worth  more  in  manure,  and  be  much  less 


trouble  to  the  shovel  and  harrow.  The  advantage 
this  would  give  him  of  cutting  and  mixing  his  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fodder,  besides  other  purposes  to 
which  the  power  might  be  appropriated,  a  circular 
saw  to  saw  his  wood,  a  grindstone  to  hitch  it  to  ia 
hay  season,  a  washing  machine  for  Mondays,  a 
churn,  a  thrashing  machine,  a  corn-sheller,  &c. — 
Miglit  not  something  be  done  by  our  agricultural 
societies  to  encourage  an  improvement  of  this 
kind  ?  I  throw  out  these  hints,  that  others,  more 
able  than  myself,  may  give  the  subject  attention, 
and  that  I  may  avail  myself  of  their  judgment; 
whether  it  would  be  a  profitable  outlay  for  me,  o. 
farmers  generally,  M,  A,  Banter. 

jVorunch,  VL,  1857. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

THE  HORSE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — For  the  benefit  of  some  of  your 
numerous  readers,  will  you  insert  the  following 
communication,  and  oblige  a  subscriber  ?  I  have 
recently  lost  a  fine  horse,  on  account  of  my  igno- 
rance concerning  complaints  common  to  that  noble 
animal.  Let  me  suggest  to  owners  of  horses,  who 
may  be  as  unacquainted  as  myself  with  diseases  in- 
cident to  the  horse,  to  inquire  of  some  horse  farrier 
what  is  meant  hy  foulness  among  horses.  By  at- 
tending to  this  complaint,  the  lives  of  many  valua- 
ble horses,  together  with  an  incalculable  amount  of 
suff"enng,  may  be  saved.     A  hint  to  the  wise,  &c. 

South  Reading,  Feb.,  1857.        Greenwood. 


CHINESE   SUGAR  CANE — MANURE. 

Friend  Brown  : — Please  inform  me  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  of  th^  Chinese  sugar  cane  required  to 
plant  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  and  the  best  mode  of 
planting  the  same  ? 

Is  horse  manure  injured  by  being  permitted  to 
lie  in  a  heap,  and  healing  through  the  winter  ?  or 
would  it  not  be  better  to  mix  with  other  stable  ma- 
nure or  muck,  and  prevent  fermentation,  until  want- 
ed for  use  ?  and  oblige  a  SUBSCRIBER. 

Chittenden,  Vt.,  1857. 

Remarks. — Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  cane  seed  is  suflicient  for  quarter  of  an  acre. 
Plant  same  as  common  corn — perhaps  a  little  near- 
er together. 

Mingle  the  horse  raaaure  heap  with  other  ma- 
nures colder  in  their  nature,  and  overhaul  once  or 
twice  before  using.  

HEN  majeure,  TURNIPS,  TOTATOES. 

One  of  your  correspondents  some  months  ago 
said  he  had  used  the  droppings  from  his  hen  roost, 
on  his  corn,  and  thereby  kilkd  his  corn  ;  I  have 
never  used,  it  for  corn,  but  have  for  turnips,  with 
good  efiect.  I  have  it  mixed  with  some  lime  and 
mould  from  the  woods.  Last  year  I  had  500  bush- 
els from  less  than  nine-tenths  of  an  acre ;  I  do  not 
know  if  that  can  be  considered  a  large  crop,  but  I 
thought  it  was.  I  would  also  like  to  know  if  900 
bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  from  2;^  acres  of  land,  is 
not  considered  a  large  crop  ?  When  speaking  of 
80  and  100  bushels  of  corn  1o  the  acre,  is  shelled 
corn  always  to  be  understood  ?  [Yes. — Ed.] 
Isabella  F.  Evans. 

Sunderland,  JST.  Y.,  1857. 
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MUCK  AM)  UME— LEATHER  SHAVINGS— TOVNO    jble,   by  imparting  the  desired  information  ;  and  so 
ORCHARD  ON  AN  oi.L)  8ITE.  j  far  gratify  Far  East. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  your  paper,  which  is   .   February  25,  1851. 
the^ best  way,  to  mix  lime  with  muck  or  loam  ?  Eemarks.— Of  the  Fall  Pippin  we  can  only  fur- 

Are  leather  shavinL's,  or  sweepings  of  a  shoe-  L •  l  „„,.  l  u-       i  •  \.   ^  ^-l  •      .,. 

n„   ^nnrl  fn  nnt  ^rn.^n.-l  i....  P    ^    "  I "'^1^  >»"  ^^^It  a  dozen  scions  J    but  the  tree  Itself 

may  be  found  in  most  large  nurseries.     A  few  sci- 


Rhop,  good  to  put  around  trees  ? 

Will  young  trees  do  well  set  where  there  has 
been  an  orchard  ?  b.  s 

Remaijks.— Make  a  bed  of  the  muck  aid  scatter 
the  lime  over  it,  then  another  bed  of  5  or  G  inches 
i-hiekness,  and  so  proceed.  After  it  has  be  m  in 
that  condition  a  few  weeks  overhaul  it,  and  mix 
tiMroug'hly. 

Whe  leather  sliavings  should  be  used  cautiously 
about  young  trees,  if  u.^ed  at  all.  We  have  no  ex- 
perience in  'the  matter.  Eut  the  shavings  contain 
a  pretty  strong  acid  which  might  be  injurious. 

A  youHg 'Orchard  will  grow  well  on  the  site  of 
an  old  one,  if  you  manure  and  move  the  soil  well. 

BEETS    AND   PARSNIPS. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^^Can  any  one  tell  why  so  little  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  culture  of  the  beet  and  pars- 
nip ?  Carrots  are  frequently  awarded  premiums 
by  our  agricultural  societies,  but  very  seldom  is  a 
premium  awarded  to  these  two  articles ;  either 
from  the  fact  that  no  one  tries  to  raise  them,  or 
because  of  failure  somewhere.  Will  some  one 
that  knows  give  me  a  hint  ? 

cement  pipes. 

In  laying  cement  pipes,  how  thick  must  the 
pipe  be,  with  a  bore  of  1^  to  2  inches,  to  sustain 
the  pressure  from  a  column  of  water  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  what  cement  is  the  best  for  laying  such 
pipes  ? 

BARLEY  MEAL. 

Some  one  makes  the  inquiry  in  the  Farmer, 
what  the  effect  of  giving  barley  to  milch  cows  will 
be.  A  friend  who  has  tried  it,  informs  me  that 
barley  fed  to  milch  cows  will  fallen  them,  but,  be- 
ing of  a  dry,  heating  nature,  will  dry  them  up.  If 
you  wish  to  dry  up  a  cow  to  fat,  give  them  barley; 
if  you  wish  to  get  an  abundance  of  milk,  give  some- 
thing more  succulent,  and  of  a  different  nature. 

Gree-nfield,  March,  1857.  J.  S.  s. 


ons  of  the  Feltonville,  Mass.,  apple,  may  probably 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  G.  S.  Rawson,  of  that  place. 

GRAFTLNG  WAX. 

Noticing  a  recipe  in  your  paper  of  last  week  from 
the  Keene,N.  II.,  JVeivs,  for  making  wax  for  graft- 
ing, it  occurred  to  me  of  a  better  way  of  making  it. 
I  would,  for  various  reasons,  prefer  linseed  oil  to 
the  use  of  tallow.  The  following  is  my  recipe  : — 
Take  one  part  linseed  oil,  two  parts  beeswax,  and 
six  parts  rosin  ;  varying  a  little  in  the  quantity  of 
oil,  if  necessary,  for  a  proper  consistency ;  in  other 
respects,  I  would  follow  the  directions  suggested  in 
.  yours.  s.  D.  w. 

Orange,  March  3,  1857. 

LOSS  OF  PIGS   AND   MEADOW   UXY. 

I  see  in  the  Monlhly  Farmer  for  March,  a  com- 
munication from  C.  C.  Grant,  of  Andover,  respect- 
ing the  loss  of  his  pigs.  Now  1  would  like  to  in- 
quire if  his  sow  was  not  littered  with  meadow  hay, 
as  that  appears  to  be  poison  to  pigs.  1  have  known 
several  instances  where  pigs  have  died  in  a  similar 
way,  and  in  every  case  meadow  hay  was  used  for 
bedding.  A  case  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge 
where  wheat  chaff  was  used  for  bedding.  The  pigs 
began  to  fail,  one  died.  The  chaff  was  removed, 
and  straw  substituted,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
pigs  saved.  Abel  F.  Adams. 

Fitchburg,  1857. 


FALL  PIPPINS,  and  THE  BROWN   APPLE. 

To  what  purpose  do  you  exhibit  those  beautiful 
engravings  of  fruit  in  your  journal  ?  Is  it  not  to 
tempt  us  readers  to  procure  the  fruit  trees  for  our- 
selves? Such  being  no  doubt  the  intention,  I  am 
emboldened  to  ask  your  assistance  in  effecting  that 
object,  by  informing  my  agents,  Messrs.  Nourse, 
Mason  &  Co.,  where  to  obtain  a  tree  of  the  verita- 
ble Reinette  Blanche  apple,  which  you  possess 
growing  by  your  door,  and  which  fruit  is  depicted 
at  page  561  of  your  December  number,  1856.  Al- 
so, a  tree,  or  scions  of  the  new  apple,  from  Felton- 
ville, which  appears  at  page  513  of  the  November 
number,  in  1854. 

I  have  been,  for  years  past,  making  endeavors  <o 
form  a  collection  of  fruit  trees  of  every  desirable 
variety,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  such  as  are 
adapted  to  our  climate,  in  this  far  off  and  frigid 
corner  of  the  habitable  globe.  No  doubt  I  am  a 
torment  to  N.,  M.  &  Co.,  and  I  hope  you  will 
kindly  lend  them  your  aid,  and  alienate  their  trou- 


KEEP  FRUIT  TREES  STRAIGHT. 

Trees  in  an  open  exposure  often  acquire  a  lean- 
ing position  from  the  prevailing  winds.  This  should 
not  be  suffered  beyond  a  certain  stage  of  the  tree. 
When  as  large  as  one's  wrist,  they  should  be  set  up 
erect,  and,  indeed,  thrown  into  the  wind  at  an  angle 
of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  ;  in  order  to  bring  them 
ultimately  into  a  straight  position.  This  is  best  done 
by  obtaining  crotched  limbs  from  the  woods,  eight 
to  twelve  feet  long,  and  placing  the  butt  end,  which 
should  be  shar])ened,on  the  ground,  and  the  crofth 
end  either  against  the  trunk,  immediately  beneath 
the  branching  point,  or  against  a  large  outer  limb, 
if  more  convenient,  securing  it  from  chafing  in  the 
crotch,  by  a  padding  of  straw,  or  litter,  and  setting 
the  tree  at  once  up  to  the  desired  angle  of  eleva- 
tion. Loosen,  also,  the  ground  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  root  so  that  it  will  not  bind,  and  the 
work  is  accomplished.  Let  this  be  done  when  the 
tree  begins  to  make  its  summer  growth,  or  soon  af- 
ter leafing  out.  One  season,  if  the  tree  is  thrifty, 
will  be  all  that  is  required.  If,  however,  it  be  ob- 
stinate, repeat  the  trial  another  year.  The  remedy 
is  sure.  Even  large  trees,  which  have  acquired  a 
permanent  lean,  may  be  thrown  into  an  erect  pos- 
ture, by  loosening  the  earth  at  the  root,  and  occa- 
sionally cutting  off  an  obstinate  large  root,  without 
injury  to  its  growth,  and  thus  be  made  sightly.  An 
erect  tree  will  be  longer  lived,  and  more  fruitful 
than  a  leaning  one,  and  not  half  so  subject  to  casu- 
alty as  if  left  to  its  own  guidance. — Exchange. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BUCKTHORN  FOR  HEDGES. 

I  should  like  to  be  informed  through  your  month- 1 
ly  Fanner,  the  best  way  to  raise  buckthorn  f'romi 
seed,  and  how  it  should  be  finally  set  out  and  treated 
so  as  to  make  a  strong  and  safe  fence  against  cat- 
tle and  horses,  I  want  next  spring  to  plant  or  set 
out  hedges  to  considerable  extent.  I  have  been 
experimenting  on  the  osage  orange  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  while  I  find  its  growth  is  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  buckthorn,  I  have  become 
satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  stand  the  cold 
climate  of  northern  New  England,  and  that  the] 
buckthorn  is  the  true  article  for  us  to  cultivate  for ' 
hedges.  We  have  now  some  evidence  that  more 
attention  is  being  paid  than  formerly  to  planting! 
hedges  for  ornamental  fencing,  and  as  our  taste  fori 
ornamenting  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  increases, 
we  shall  find  that  well-trimmed  hedges  will  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ment of  every  piece  of  ornamental  ground.  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  this  sort  of  fence  will  come  to  be  con- 
sidered by-and-by  as  safe  and  as  cheap,  if  not  cheap- 
er, than  any  other  fence  for  enclosing  and  dividing 
farm  lands.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  subject 
discussed  in  your  valuable  paper.     Chas.  Bowen. 

Montpelkr,  Ft.,  lSo7. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  SWALLOW  FAMILY—No.  5. 

BY   LEANDER   WETHERELL. 

How  find  the  myriads,  that  in  sumincT  cheer 

The  hills  and  valleys  «ith  their  ceaseless  song=;, 

Due  sustenance,  or,  triiere  subsist  i/teij  nmc  7 — Cutrper. 

The  stork  knoweth  her  appointed   times;    the   turtle,  the 
crane  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming. — Bible. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  articles  on  the  swal- 
low family,  presented  some  of  the  most  interesting' 
and  important  facts  connected  with  its  summer  vis-j 
its  and  habits  while  here,  it  now  remains  to  cons-id- 1 
er  more  directly  the  old,  lingering  and  strangt 
tradition  that  is  still  entertained  by  some  elderly  i 
and  very  worthy  peof)le,  that  swallows  hyliernate, 
some  in  old  w-alls,  hollow  trees,  sand-hills,  and 
other  secure  places,  where  they  sleep  until  warm! 
weather  returns;  and  others  pass  the  winter  im-j 
mersed  under  ice,  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  ponds, ! 
lakes,  and  'i\Q  sea,  where  they  remain  in  a  torpid' 
state  until  summer  calls  ihem  forth  from  their! 
places  of  hybernation.  Others,  and  with  much 
more  plausibility,  maintain,  that  they  emigrate  toi 
the  moon  and  there  pass  the  winter.  And  others 
still,  wilh  both  probaliility  and  observation  in  their  j 
favor,  regard  the  swallow  family  as  birds  of  pas- 
sage, emigrating  southward  to  a  warm  climate, 
where  they  pass  the  time  of  winter  in  conscious 
pleasure,  ministering,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  for  whom  they  are  and  were  created. 

These  various  speculations  concerning  the  bru- 
mal retreat  of  these  birds  have  tended  greatly  to 
increase  their  celebrity  among  naturalists.  The  no- 
tion that  they  pass  the  winter  in  the  moon's  atmo- 
sphere, or  in  some  satellite  nearer  the  earth,  as 
noted  by  DeWitt  Clinton,  has  very  few  advocates. 

More  believe  the  myth  that  they  sleep  in  hollow 
trees,  caverns,  walls  and  sandbanks.  The  ingenious 
Dr.  Owen,  in  his  "History  of  Serpents,"  was  of 
this  notion.  But  the  testimony  of  Audubon  al- 
ready given  as  bearing  on  these  points,  after  care- 


ful observation  and  examination  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  these  statements  as  found  recorded  in  old 
works  on  natural  history,  is  sufficient  to  under- 
mine all  such  beliefs.  He  examined  the  "swallow 
trees"  and  the  excavations  of  the  bank  swallows, 
and  never  found  a  solitary  bird  in  the  torpid  state. 
This  is  the  direct  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ornithologists  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  should,  therefore,  as  it  does,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  rare  cases,  satisfy  inquiring 
minds  on  this  subject  relative  to  hybernation. 

Olaus  Magnus,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  is  said  to 
have  first  broached  the  opinion  that  they  hybernate 
at  the  bottom  of  lakes  during  the  winter.  He  grave- 
ly says,  "ihat  these  birds  are  often  found  in  clus- 
tered masses  at  the  bottom  of  the  northern  lakes, 
mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to  wing,  foot  to  foot ;  and 
that  they  creep  down  the  reeds  in  autumn  to  their 
subaqueous  retreats ;  that  when  old  fishermen  dis- 
cover such  a  mass,  they  throw  it  into  the  water 
again ;  but  when  young,  inexperienced  ones  take 
it,  they  will,  by  thawing  the  birds  at  a  fire,  bring 
them  indeed  to  the  use  of  their  wings,  which  will 
continue  but  a  very  short  time,  owing  to  prema- 
ture and  forced  revival."  To  show  that  the  arch- 
bishop did  not  lack  credulity,  it  appears,  that  "af- 
ter having  slocked  the  bottom  of  lakes  with  swal- 
lows, he  stored  the  clouds  with  mice,  which  came 
down  in  copious  showers  upon  the  valleys  and 
plains  of  Norway  and  the  neighboring  countries." 

George  Edwards,  F.  R.  S.,  also  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  and  an  anthor  of 
works  on  natural  history,  remarks  that  ''some  of 
our  own  countrymen  have  given  credit  to  the  sub- 
mersion of  swallows  ;  and  Klein  patronizes  the  doc- 
trine strongly,  giving  the  following  history  of  their 
manner  of  retiring  which  he  received  from  some 
countrymen  and  others.  They  asserted,  that  some- 
times the  swallows  assembled  in  numbers  on  a 
reed,  till  it  broke  and  sunk  with  them  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  their  immersion  was  preluded  by  a  dirge 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  length  ;  that  others 
would  unite  in  laying  hold  of  a  straw  with  their 
bills,  and  so  plunge  down  in  society  ;  others,  again^ 
would  form  a  large  mass  by  cUnging  together  with 
their  feet  and  so  commit  themselves  to  the  deep." 

"Such,"  says  Edwards,  "are  the  relations  given 
by  those  that  are  fond  of  this  opinion  ;  and,  though 
delivered  without  exaggeration,  must  provoke  a 
smile.  They  assign  not  the  smallest  reason  to  ac- 
count for  these  birds  being  able  to  endure  so  long  a 
submersion  without  being  suffocated,  or  without  de- 
caying, in  an  element  unnatural  to  so  delicate  a  bird  ; 
when  we  knovv^  that  the  otter,  the  cormorant  and 
the  grebes  soon  perish,  if  caught  under  the  ice,  or 
become  entangled  in  nets  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  those  animals  will  continue  much  longer  un- 
der water  than  any  others  to  which  nature  has  de- 
nied that  particular  structure  of  heart  necessary 
for  a  long  residence  beneath  that  element." 

"Though  entirely  satisfied  in  our  own  mind  of 
the  impossibility  of  these  relations,"  says  Edwards, 
"yet  desirous  of  strengthening  our  opinion  with 
some  better  authority,  we  applied  to  that  able  an- 
atomist, Mr.  John  Hunter;  who  was  so  obliging  as 
to  inform  us,  that  he  had  dissected  many  swallows, 
but  found  nothing  in  them  diff'erent  from  other 
birds  as  to  the  organs  of  respiration.  That  all  those 
animals  which  he  had  dissected  of  the  class  that 
sleep  during  winter,  such  as  lizards,  frogs,  &c.,  had 
a  very  different  conformation  as  to  those  organaj 
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that  all  these  animals,  he  believes,  do  breathe  in 
their  torpid  state  ;  and  as  far  as  his  experience 
reaches,  he  knows  they  do  ;  and  that,  therefore,  he 
esteems  it  a  very  wild  opinion  that  terrestrial  ani- 
mals can  remain  for  any  long  time  under  water 
without  breathing." 

Aristotle  and  Pliny  placed  them  in  warm  and  se- 
questered places,  not  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  ponds 
and  rivers.  Says  DeWitt  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
"reputable  men,  even  in  our  own  time,  laboring 
under  optical  delusion,  have  declared  that  they 
have  witnessed  the  descent  of  swallows  into  the 
Hudson,  and  the  pond  on  Manhattan  Island  called 
the  Collect.  All  these  speculations  and  conjectures 
have  yielded  to  the  doctrine  of  emigration.  Like 
all  other  migratory  birds,  the  swallows  congregate 
in  flocks  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  and,  prob- 
ably, ascend  out  of  sight  on  their  transit." 

Kev.  G.  White,  of  England,  a  writer  on  birds, 
entertained  the  idea  that  swallows  occasionally  hy- 
bernated  in  that  island,  though  he  fails  to  give 
any  authenticated  facts  to  confirm  it.  His  opinions 
are  founded  on  statements  like  the  following,  which 
is  quoted  from  his  book  :  "one  of  my  neighbors,  an 
intelligent  and  observing  man,  informs  me,  [White,] 
that  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  about  ten  min- 
utes before  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  discovered 
a  great  cluster  of  house-swallows,  thirty,  at  least, 
perching  on  a  willow  that  hung  over  a  pond.  His 
attention  was  first  drawn  by  the  twittering  of  these 
birds  which  sat  motionless  in  a  row  on  the  bough, 
with  their  heads  aL  one  way,  and,  by  their  weight, 
pressing  down  the  twig,  so  that  it  nearly  touched  the 
water.  ]n  this  situation  he  watched  them  till  he 
could  see  no  longer.  Repeated  accounts  of  this 
sort,  spring  and  fall,"  says  White,  "induce  us  great- 
ly to  suspect,"  [mark  his  words,  induce  us  to  sus- 
pect,'] "that  house-swallows  have  some  strong  at- 
tachment to  water,  independent  of  the  matter  of 
food;  and  though  they  may  not  retire  into  that  el- 
ement, yet  they  may  conceal  tliemselves  in  the 
banks  of  j)ools  and  rivers  during  the  uncomfortable 
months  of  winter."  This  is  the  kind  of  testimony 
that  hybernation  and  torpidity  rest  upon. 

Spallanzani  says  very  decidedly,  that  swallows 
retire  under  water  'at  the  time  of  their  disappear- 
ance, but  acknowledges  that  he  never  observed 
it  himself.  He  performed  a  variety  of  experiments 
to  resolve  the  question,  whether  cold  would  have 
the  effect  of  producing  torpidity,  by  confining 
swallows  in  different  ways  under  snow  and  ice,  and 
in  an  ice-house.  The  result  was  death,  and  the 
conclusion,  that  the  species  experimented  with, 
does  not  become  torpid. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  multiply  testimony 
further  on  the  hybernation  and  torpidity  of  swal- 
lows. Much  more  might  be  presented  of  this 
mythical  and  hypothetical  kind ;  none  of  it  is  posi- 
tive in  establishing  the  point  at  issue.  It  is  opin- 
ion and  tradition.  To  meet  it,  there  is  much  posi- 
tive testimony,  going  to  prove  that  swallows  are 
birds  of  passage — that  they  are  migratory  in  their 
habits,  like  the  other  summer  birds.  The  articles 
already  published  on  this  subject,  have  fully  con- 
firmed it  in  the  United  States.  The  reader  will  recall 
Audubon's  observations,  the  result  of  living  in  the 
northern,  middle  and  southern  parts  of  this  country, 
with  special  reference  lo  testing  the  fabulous  tra- 
dition of  the  torpidity  and  hybernation  of  swallows. 
Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  England 
and  other  countries,  wilh  the  same  results  that  have 
crowned  the  investigations  of  Audubon. 


Says  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  thoroughly  investi- 
gated this  subject,  "in  almost  all  countries,  the 
swallow  is  migratory."  Herodotus  excepts  Egypt, 
and  says  that  "swallows  and  kites  never  emigrate 
from  the  country  through  which  the  Nile  passes ; 
and  the  same  has  been  said  of  Japan." 

In  Greece  and  Italy  they  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  are  regarded 
as  the  harbingers  and  companions  of  spring,  being 
identified  with  its  beauties  and  delights.  Horace, 
in  his  letter  to  his  friend  Maecenas  promises  to 
quit  his  winter  retirement,  in  due  season. 

-Te  dulcis  amice,  reTiset 


Cum  Zephyris,  si  concedes,  et  hirundine prima. 

The  swallows'  time  of  coming  governed  the  op- 
erations of  husbandry.  Hesiod,  in  his  "Works  and 
Days,"  in  urging  attention  to  the  pruning  of  the 
vine,  says : — 

"  'Tis  dangerous  to  delay, 

Till  with  twit'riug  the  swallow  breaks  the  day  " 

The  arrival  of  the  swallow  was  considered  as  an 
indication  of  spring  by  Virgil ;  and  its  evolutions 
were  noticed  as  prognostics  of  the  weather,  as  now 
in  this  country. 

Nunquam  imprudentibns  imher 

Obsint        ****** 
Aul  arguta  lacus  circumTolitavit  Hirundo. 

The  ancient  writers  mention  the  swallow  as  win- 
tering in  Africa.  The  Rhodians  had  a  festival  for 
whose  celebration  the  boys  brought  swallows  ;  the 
song  sung  on  the  occasion  comes  down  in  these 
words  from  the  Greek  : 

He  comes  !  he  comes !    who  loves  to  bear 
Soft  sunny  hours  and  seasons  fair; 
The  swallow  hither  comes  to  rest 
His  sable  wings  and  snowy  breast. 

Avienus,  alluding  to  the  same  custom,  says, 

When  the  hard  earth  grows  soft  in  early  spring. 
And  on  the  roofs  the  noisy  swallow  sings. 

Aristophanes  says  that  among  the  Greeks,  the 
coming  of  the  crane  pointed  out  the  time  of  sow- 
ing; the  arrival  of  the  kite  the  time  of  sheep-shear- 
ing ;  and  the  advent  of  the  swallow,  the  time  to 
put  on  summer  clothes. 

Theophrastup,  at  ancient  Athens,  mentions  in  his 
"Floral  Calendar"  "the  Orinthian  winds  blow  and 
the  swallow  comes  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  of 
March  ;  the  kite  and  the  nightingale  appear  be- 
tween the  eleventh  and  twenty-sixth  of  the  same 
month ;  the  cuckoo  appears  at  ihe  time  young  figs 
come  out." 

Thus,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  the  swal- 
lows made  their  appearance  at  the  time  of  other 
migratory  birds,  later  than  some  and  earlier  than 
others ;  and  in  European  countries  as  in  the  United 
States,  first  appearing  in  the  more  southern  king- 
doms and  States,  and  progressing  northward  as 
the  season  advances,  being  everywhere  regarded  as 
the  true  heralders  of  spring  and  early  summer. 
They  everywhere  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  estima- 
tion of  man,  who  welcomes  ihem  to  his  rural  home, 
where  these  swift-winged  visitors  seem  to  find  de- 
liglit  in  associating  and  dwelling  near  enlightened 
and  Christian  civilization. 


American  Pomological  Society. — The  Sixth 
Session  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  September  24,  25  and  26,  1856.  There 
was  a  large  attendance,  and  a  free  discussion  upon 
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a  great  variety  of  fruits.  The  printed  report  con- 
tains the  excellent  Address  of  the  President,  the 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilper,  in  which  are  dia- 
grams for  a  summer  fruit  room  and  ice  house,  then 
a  list  of  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Downing  Monu- 
ment, containing  an  engraving  of  the  monument, 
and  giving  the  inscriptions  in  the  panels,  and 
then  the  Reports  from  the  several  States,  and  the 
discussions  which  ensued  upon  them. 

This  Society  is  accomplishing  a  good  work — the 
skill  which  leads  to  such  thorough  examinations  of 
fruits  will  purge  our  gardens,  fields  and  forcing 
houses  of  unprofitable  and  worthless  varieties,  and 
replace  them  with  those  of  a  healthful  and  delicious 
character.  This  reformation  is  greatly  needed,  as 
a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  on  most  of  our  farms 
is  of  a  second  or  third  rate  quality,  so  that  when 
it  is  marketed  the  farmer  gets  only  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  the  money  he  ought  to  obtain  for  the  same 
number  of  bushels  or  barrels. 

The  public  has  a  common  interest  in  this  matter ; 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  gardener  or  orchardist. 
Good  fruits  are  essential  to  the  health  of  all,  to  say 
nothing  of  them  as  economical  parts  of  diet,  and 
therefore,  all  should  do  something  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  objects  of  this  and  similar  asso- 
ciations. There  are  no  men  more  zealous  or  self- 
sacrificing  than  many  of  those  whose  names  we  see 
attached  to  the  rolls  of  this  society,  some  of  whom 
have  long  been  distinguished  for  ihek  untiring  ef- 
forts to  introduce  throughout  our  land  the  choicest 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  spread  the  blessings  of  Po- 
mona around  the  habitations  of  the  children  of  men. 
If  these  efforts  are  sustained,  fruits  of  excellent 
quality  will  soon  become  cheap  and  accessible  to 
all. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

STATE  OF  MAINE  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  an  old  but  trite  saying  that 
all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  and  with  equal  justness 
I  may  say,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  all 
are  not  ])otatoes  that  are  "cracked  up"  to  be.  Let 
me  explain.  Nearly  a  year  ago,  a  good  deal  was 
said  in  the  papers,  and  more  by  advertisements,  in 
praise  of  the  potato  going  by  the  above  name.  I 
purchased  a  few,  and  had  them  tested  from  the  ta- 
ble. They  were  fair,  not  more  than  middling  as  to 
their  eating  qualities,  8zc.  I  stated  my  opinion  to 
the  gentleman  of  whom  I  purchased  them,  and  was 
told  they  must  be  first-rate,  as  "every  body"  told 
him.  so  ;  and  besides,  though,  they  had  been  exposed 
to  the  light,  air,  <S:c.,  and  had  been  several  times 
packed  and  repacked  in  their  sale.  As  they  were  a 
very  handsome  looking  potato,  had  the  reputation 
of  being  free  from  the  rot,  when  planting  time 
came,  I  concluded  to  give  them  a  trial.  I  went  to 
Boston,  and  purchased  at  the  Quincy  Hall  seed 
store  a  barrel  of  the  State  of  Maines.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  their  being  the  genuine  article.  The  piece 
of  land  planted  measures  fifty-five  rods.  It  was  well 
plowed  and  thoroughly  manured  ;  the  latter  taken 


from  my  barn  cellar,  and  composed  of  the  droppings 
of  the  horse,  cow,  pigs,  hens,  sink  and  coal  ashes. 
Sec.  The  crop  was  well  taken  care  of.  They  were 
dug  at  the  ])roper  time.  A  month  before  being  dug, 
the  tops  or  vines  had  been  dead.  The  amount  was 
thirty  bushels.  Not  over  three  bushels  of  saleable 
potatoes,  as  to  size ;  the  larger  share  of  them  being 
under  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  down  to  a  pea.  As 
for  their  eating  qualities,  they  do  not  begin  with 
those  I  purchased.  They  are  salvey,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  smutty.  I  do  not  know  how  better  to  ex- 
press it.  It  is  not  rot,  but  it  gives  them  a  dirty,  un- 
wholesome appearance.  We  have  discarded  them 
altogether  from  the  table,  and  my  wife  says  that 
she  don't  believe  they  are  fit  for  a  hog  to  eat,  and  in 
this  I  most  heartily  join.  If  any  one  doubts  this 
statement,  I  will  most  cheerfully  send  them  a  mess, 
"at  their  expense  as  to  postage."  If  there  are  others 
whose  experience  corresponds  with  mine,  either  bet- 
ter or  worse,  I  hope  they  will  do  the  State  of  Maine 
justice,  which  is  the  only  desire  of  Norfolk. 
February,  1857. 

LEGISLATIVE  AGEICULTURAL  MEET- 
ING. 

[Reported  for  the  Farmer  bt  H.  E.  Rockwell.] 

The  Legislative  Agricultural  Society  held  its 
Tenth  meeting  Tuesday  evening. 

General  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  President  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
evening.  He  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  the  members  of  this  society,  con- 
vened for  the  consideration  of  agricultural  topics, 
and  especially  the  one  which  was  to  be  the  subject 
of  discussion  this  evening.  He  stated  that  it  was 
expected  that  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Gardner,  would 
preside,  but  a  severe  domestic  affliction  had  fallen 
upon  him,  and  rendered  it  inconsistent  for  him  to 
be  present.  General  Newhall  then  referred  to  the 
great  change  that  have  taken  place  within  his  own 
recollection,  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  It  now 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  pi'osperity  as  a  people. 
Though  commerce  is  regarded  by  many  as  of  the 
first  importance,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  more 
of  value  is  annually  expended  for  fertilizers  to  be 
put  upon  the  soil,  than  is  expended  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

The  subject  for  consideration  was  then  an- 
nounced to  be  "Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Buckminster,  of  the  Ploughman, 
had  much  to  say  on  the  subject.  He  had  seen, 
within  two  days  past,  calls  on  the  people  of  the 
commonwealth  to  increase  the  number  of  fruit 
trees.  He  had  seen  such  calls  in  papers  in  Essex 
County,  and  in  those  of  the  West.  Our  latitude  is 
as  good  as  any  other  for  the  production  of  fruit — 
of  apples,  especially  ;  and  those  raised  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine  are  better  than  those  raised  at 
the  West.  To  be  sure,  they  raise  large  apples, 
but  there  is  a  solidity  in  ours  which  does  not  exist 
in  apples  raised  South  and  West.  Fruits,  both 
large  and  small,  please  at  least  three  of  our  senses, 
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the  sight,  taste  and  smell;  they  are  imj)ortant aux- 
iliaries as  promoters  of  health.  Many  objections 
are  made  to  setting  out  trees.  Most  are  not  will- 
ing to  wait  for  the  growth  of  trees ;  such  persons 
should  set  out  more  small  fruits.  He  had  made 
some  experiments  with  currants,  blackberries,  of 
which  he  had  three  kinds,  raspberries,  thimbleber- 
ries,  and  other  small  fruits.  With  proper  care  all 
these  may  be  profltably  cultivated.  A  new  kind  of 
thorn  less  gooseberries  was  also  spoken  of  as  wor- 
thy of  attention.  By  setting  out  slips  of  these  fruits, 
a  return  may  be  obtained  in  a  year,  if  the  ground 
is  stirred  around  the  plants,  and  they  cultivated  just 
like  corn.  It  is  not  merely  for  profit  or  health  that 
these  frusts  should  be  cultivated,  but  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  homes  are  greatly  promoted  by  the 
cultivation  of  fruit.  The  advantages  of  cultivating 
grapes  for  wine,  and  of  saving  wild  grapes  for  the 
same  purpose,  were  spoken  of,  and  the  care  and 
culture  of  such  fruits.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Page,  of 
North  Market  Street,  Boston,  made  4000  gallons 
of  wine  from  wild  grapes,  last  year,  and  found  a 
ready  sale  for  it.  He  wants  to  buy  them  this  year, 
and  will  pay  two  cents  per  pound  for  them. 

Mr.  LoTHROP  spoke  of  the  time  of  transplant- 
ing of  trees.  From  his  experience  he  had  found 
that  the  spring  was  the  best  time.  Some  may  live 
if  planted  in  autumn ;  but  to  most,  it  is  certain 
death  to  plant  them  then.  He  advanced  the  idea 
that  they  die  when  planted  in  autumn  because  of 
the  want  of  vital  heat  in  winter.  He  understood 
that  the  temperature  of  trees  never  fell  below  40° 
in  winter,  and  never  rose  above  70°  in  summer. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  applying  manures  to 
trees  when  they  are  planted.  He  considered  com- 
mon barn-yard  manure,  with  bone-dust,  the  best. 
He  spoke  of  a  wash  which  he  thought  very  use- 
ful. It  was  composed  of  soap-stone  dust,  with 
lime  and  soap-suds;  this  makes  a  smooth  coating 
on  which  lichens  will  not  grow.  We  want  more 
kinds  of  apples  for  eating  in  the  spring.  He  called 
attention  to  the  apple  called  the  Northern  Spy,  and 
desired  to  know  what  the  cultivators  of  fruit  trees 
thought  of  that  apple  ;  the  best  he  had  ever  seen 
were  raised  by  Mr.  Tudor,  of  Nahant.  He  thought 
winter  pears  were  an  unnatural  fruit ;  and  he  did 
not  consider  them  generally  valuable. 

Mr.  Wetheuell  said  the  best  time  for  planting 
was  held  to  be  by  many  cultivators  in  the  autumn, 
and  they  had  had  long  experience,  but  he  did  not 
so  regard  it  himself.  The  first  thing  to  be  regarded 
was  the  acquisition  of  good,  Ihrifty  trees.  Those 
who  buy  of  fruit  tree  pedlers  may  be  quite  sure  to 
get  poor  trees.  He  thought  soap  suds  put  on  with 
a  brush  or  cloth,  the  best  application  as  a  wash. 
He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  putting  on  any  thing 
like  a  paint,  or 'like  the  wash  recommended  by  Mr. 
LoTHROP.  Whatever  wash  is  used,  no  coating 
should  be  left  on  trees.     He  did  not  wonder  that 


lichens  could  not  grow  on  such  a  paint  as  was  de- 
scribed. As  to  apples  and  pears  running  out  by  be- 
ing grafted  for  many  years,  he  did  think  that  would 
ever  happen  when  the  scions  were  grafted  in  thrif- 
ty young  trees.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  North- 
ern Spy  was  not,  and  could  not  become  a  profita- 
ble fruit  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  Western  Nevf 
York,  where  it  originated,  it  is  a  splendid  fruit.  In 
reference  to  setting  out  trees  for  fruit,  he  said  that 
in  California,  apples  and  pears  were  both  raised  frona 
the  seed  in  four  years.  One  gentleman  in  the  State 
of  New  York  set  out  a  young  orchard  in  1848,  and 
in  1854  he  gathered  from  it  120  bushels;  and  two 
of  the  Baldwin  trees  produced  three  bushels  each. 
From  statistics  respecting  grape  culture  and  wine 
making,  it  was  shown  that  in  1840,  there  were  124,- 
734  gallons  of  wine  made,  and  in  1850,  221,249 
gallons  ;  but  in  1853,  the  product  had  increased  to 
a  value  of  $2,000,000.  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Cincinna- 
ti, for  fifteen  years  cultivated  different  kinds  of  for- 
eign grapes  to  test  them,  and  after  spending  $120,- 
000  in  that  way,  he  became  satisfied  that  the  Isabel- 
la and  Catawba  were  the  best  grape  for  wine,  and 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  he  had  made  $7,000,000 
worth  of  wine.  In  closing,  !Mr.  W.  related  an  in- 
teresting case  of  a  person  in  Germany,  who  obtained 
permission  of  a  town  to  set  out  fruit  trees  on  the  wsste 
land  by  the  road-side  for  twenty  years.  He  was  mak- 
ing it  profitable  to  himself,  and  showing  that  great 
good  to  the  community  might  result  from  such  a  prac- 
tice everywhere.  The  trees  were  not  robbed  by 
the  boys. 

Mr.  Hyde,  of  Newton,  had  found  by  experience, 
that  spring  was  the  best  time  for  planting  fruit. 
All  stone  fruits  are  very  liable  to  be  winter  killed 
when  planted  in  the  fall.  Apple  and  pear  trees  may 
be  set  in  dry  land  in  the  autumn,  but  spring  is  bet- 
ter. He  thought  that  the  profit  of  fruit  growing 
was  an  important  question.  He  really  doubted 
whether  apple  growing,  near  Boston,  where  the 
land  is  so  valuable  for  raising  garden  vegetables, 
was  profitable.  He  could  not  agree  that  any  paint- 
like substance  for  a  wash  was  good  for  trees.  He 
had  used  a  weak  solution  of  potash  and  water.  Half 
a  pound  to  a  pail  full  of  water  is  sufficient.  As  to 
grapes,  he  believed  we  might  have  good  native  va- 
rieties that  wDuld  ripen.  The  Rebecca  grape  that 
originated  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  is  a  white  grape, 
is  likely  to  be  a  good  variety.  The  Diana  is  really 
a  very  line  grape.  It  is  not  a  large  berry.  Then 
the  Concord  is  coming  into  use.  He  preferred  some 
other  grape  to  eat.  The  Rebecca,  the  Delaware  and 
the  Union  Village  and  other  native  grapes  are  wor- 
thy of  trial.  Grapes  should  be  grown  more  exten- 
sively. The  Isabella  grape  has  been  sold  for  a  dol- 
lar a  pound,  and  the  supply  was  not  near  enough 
for  the  demand.  The  Northern  Spy  apple  requires 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  to  come  to  bearing  from 
the  seed,  and  when  grafted,  it  requires  seven  years 
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where  the  Baldwin  will  bear  in  four.  He  did  not 
believe  the  Porter  and  other  apples  were  deteriora- 
ting when  properly  cultivated  ;  nor  are  the  Bart- 
lett,  and  other  pears  deteriorating.  He  was  in  fa- 
vor of  manuring  trees,  but  not  with  guano,  nor  any 
strong  manure.  No  manure  that  ferments  should 
be  used.  Ashes,  comjiosted  with  meadow  mud,  or 
chip  manure,  may  be  mixed  with  the  earth  near  the 
roots ;  but  no  strong  manure  should  ever  be  placed 
near  the  roots  unless  it  is  designed  to  kill  them. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  did  not  believe  any  wash 
but  water  could  be  safely  used.  To  cultivate  the 
ground  thoroughly  was  the  best  way.  When  seven 
hundred  bushels  of  carrots  can  be  raised  from  an 
acre,  then  it  is  pretty  sure  that  trees  can  be  put  out 
with  profit,  and  not  till  then.  He  had  tried  a  great 
many  experiments,  but  farmers  cannot  afford  gen- 
erally to  do  much  in  that  way.  Farmers  better 
plant  no  more  trees  than  they  can  take  good  care 
of.  He  earnestly  cautioned  against  any  wash.  He 
would  manure  the  trees  at  a  distance  from  the  body^ 
and  would  keep  his  orchard  in  cultivation.  Where 
calves  rub  against  young  trees,  they  seem  to  poison 
them  with  the  oil  that  seems  to  be  rubbed  from 
them.  The  trees  turn  red  and  rough  where  they 
rub  against  them,  and  small  trees  will  cease  to  grow, 
and  finally  die.  It  is  of  no  use  to  set  out  trees  on 
poor  land,  or  where  cattle  may  rub  against  them. 
Four  or  five  varieties  of  apples,  and  the  trees  well 
taken  ore  of,  will  be  better  for  farmers  than  many 
kinds  neglected. 

Simon  Brown,  of  Concord,  said  the  question  is 
often  asked  whether  we  are  not  going  too  far  in 
raising  fruits,  especially  apples.  He  referred  to  a 
recent  visit  to  a  farm  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Boston,  and  while  spending  some  time  in  that  vicinity 
several  orchards  were  pointed  out,  that  stood  in  grass 
ground,  and  were  rubbed  against  by  cattle,  and  ])ro- 
duced  no  fruit.  One-quarter  part  of  the  trees  planted 
will  ne?er  produce  any  thing.  Many  have  a  fancy 
to  plant  trees,  but  the  novelty  of  the  thing  wears 
oif,  then  trees  are  neglected  and  die,  or  are  good 
for  nothing.  A  few  years  ago,  he  bought  a  piece  of 
land  having  fifty  old  trees  on  it ;  and  he  scraped 
them,  and  pruned  them,  and  cultivated  the  land 
around  them,  and  they  are  now  bearing  well.  An 
old  tree,  even  if  it  has  only  a  shell,  three  inches 
thick,  can  be  made  to  bear.  Spare  the  old  trees. 
Many  prune  trees  too  much.  We  neglect  it  too 
long,  and  then  prune  too  much.  We  prune,  too,  at 
the  wrong  time  of  the  year.  The  custom  is  to  prune 
in  March  or  April,  because  the  wood  is  cut,  and 
there  is  little  else  to  do.  The  moment  an  incision 
is  made  at  that  season,  the  sap  starts  and  runs  over, 
and  often  leaves  black  spots  upon  the  trees  as  long 
as  they  live.  If  pruned  in  June  the  sap  is  returning, 
and  the  growth  of  the  tree  soon  heals  the  wound. 
Another  great  error  is,  that  the  farmer  does  not 
realize  as  much  as  he  ought,  after  he  has  raised 


fruit.  Two  of  his  neighbors  had  good  crops  of  Bald- 
wins ;  the  crop  of  one  averaged  twice  as  much  as 
the  other  by  the  barrel.  One  scoured  his  barrels 
and  sorted  the  apples  into  three  grades.  The  other 
was  careless  in  preparing  his  apples  for  market  and 
had  them  all  mixed  together.  If  a  farmer  means 
to  realize  all  he  can,  he  must  do  as  the  merchant 
does,  assort  his  fruits  and  his  productions  equally, 
and  bring  them  to  market  in  a  neat  manner.  All 
should  cultivate  well,  even  the  small  pieces  of  land. 
The  city  is  the  best  place  to  raise  grapes.  The  lit- 
tle front  yard  is  the  very  place  to  raise  grapes.  In 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  more  grapes  are  raised  than 
in  Boston.  There,  every  sunny  exposure  is  filled 
with  vines  trained  up  to  the  walls.  When  an  or- 
chard is  to  be  planted,  let  the  farmer  select  a  few 
well  known  varieties,  and  avoid  the  expensive  ones. 
When  trees  are  grafted — old  trees — let  all  the  sci- 
ons put  into  one  tree  be  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a 
great  trouble  to  assort  different  varieties  from  the 
same  tree  for  market.  With  reference  to  setting 
out  trees  by  the  road-side,  Mr.  Brown  referred  to 
his  own  experience.  Many  years  ago,  he  set  out 
cherry  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road  near  his  resi- 
dence. His  neighbors  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  in- 
quired why  he  did  not  set  out  elms.  But  he  was 
better  pleased  with  a  tree  that  would  furnish  both 
shade  and  fruit.  Now,  those  trees  bear  abundantly ; 
they  are  not  molested  by  the  boys,  for  they  belong 
to  them  when  they  are  ripe,  and  so  they  allow  them 
to  grow,  and  when  the  boys  have  what  they  want, 
the  birds  have  the  rest. 

Mr.  Fitch,  of  Sheffield,  spoke  briefly  of  his  ex- 
perience in  fruit  raising.  He  had  found  ashes  an 
excellent  manure  for  trees. 

The  subject  for  the  discussion  of  the  next  meet- 
ing was  announced  to  be  "Feeding  of  cows,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  production  of  milk ;  and  feeding  and 
breedinj?  swine." 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHAT  SHALL  THE  FARMERS' 
DAUGHTERS  DO? 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  columns  seem  to  be  open 
to  the  remarks  of  your  many  readers,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  lake  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  of- 
fered, of  making  known  their  various  opinions  upon 
agricultural,  as  well  as  some  other  suV)jects,  and  of 
learning  those  of  others  upon  the  same. 

The  farmers  have  written  upon  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  large  farms  and  small  farms, 
of  good  farms  and  poor  farms,  the  best  marner  of 
raising  neat  stock,  horses,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry;, 
and  the  ways  in  which  a  man  commencing  the  world 
without  a  dollar,  can  in  a  few  years  acquire  a  good 
farm  well  stocked,  a  good  home,  with  all  the  com- 
forts and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  have  been  in- 
geniously set  forth,  much  to  the  encouragement^ 
probably,  of  many  who  were  on  the  point  of  "giving 
up  the  farm,"  and  betaking  themselves  to  some 
more  genteel  or  lucrative  business. 
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Pleasures  and  enjoyments  for  leisure  hours,  hooks, 
papers,  lyceum  lectures,  and  debating  clubs,  for  the 
long  winter  evenings,  and  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods of  intellectu  il  culture,  have  l)een  recommended  ; 
and  "farmers'  sons"  have  discussed  the  subject 
whether  they  had  better  remain  at  home  on  the 
farm,  or  seek  a  situation  in  the  city,  where  they  can 
enjoy  privileges  not  found  in  rural  districts.  And 
even  farmers'  wives  have  made  some  useful  sug- 
gestions in  your  valuable  paper. 

But  it  occurs  to  me  that  households  are  rare  in 
which  the  farmer,  his  wife  and  sons,  comprise  the 
whole  family.  It  is  true  that  compared  with  the 
sons,  the  daughters  are  considered  by  the  lords  of 
the  soil  as  quite  insignificant  beings.  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  /  (being  one  of  the  latter  class)  do  not  ex- 
pect to  convince  you  or  your  readers  that  I  am  of 
equal  importance  in  the  world  as  my  brothers ;  or 
that  my  claims  to  consideration  and  interest  should 
be  mentioned  the  same  day  as  theirs.  Bui  having 
been  a  reader  of  the  Farmer  sometime,  I  have  often 
hoped  and  vainly  looked  for  some  article  indicating 
the  best  course  for  the  class  of  which  I  am  a  repre- 
sentative to  pursue. 

There  is  a  large  family  of  us,  some  already  are 
come  to  years  of  maturity ;  we  have  many  wants  to 
supply,  and  the  respected  head  of  our  family  has  so 
many  calls  for  his  surplus  funds  that  there  is  next 
to  nothing  left  for  the  gii'ls.  Now  shall  we  stay  at 
home  and  be  content  with  the  limited  means  and 
advantages  afforded  us,  or  shall  we  leave  the  homes 
of  our  childhood,  tear  ourselves  away  from  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  from  parents,  when  we  most  need 
their  council?  Shall  we  stick  to  the  farm-house 
kitchen,  and  assist  in  lightening  the  task  of  our 
mother,  or  shall  we  leave  her  to  toil  alone,  while 
we  seek  from  home  some  of  the  few  employments 
which  are  open  to  females  ? 

Now,  sir,  if  you  or  some  of  your  able  correspon- 
dents will  advise  us  ;  and  also  among  the  few  kinds 
of  employment,  which  is  to  be  recommended,  or 
least  objectionable,  you  will  greatly  oblige 

A  Farmer's  Daughteu. 

Ipswich,  March  9,  1857. 


For  the  New  Eiif^land  Fanner. 

AGEICULTUilAL  EEPOETS. 

Mr.  Editor: — As  I  am  a  friend  to  equal  ])riv- 
ileges,  (and  1  trust  you  are,)  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  suggestions  and  inquiries  as  to  our  State  Ag- 
ricultural Reports.  I  suppose  we  all  help  pay  for 
them,  and  if  that  be  so,  I  think  we  are  all  entitled 
to  our  share  of  them.  Let  them  be  distributed 
among  the  towns  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
and  go  to  make  up  a  library,  that  would  be  free  to 
all.  I  would  say,  also,  the  same  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice Reports.  The  practice  of  sending  them  to  in- 
dividuals, is,  I  think,  wrong,  for  the  most  of  them 
lay  idle  on  some  ricli  man's  centre  table,  that  is 
able  to  pay  for  his  books,  and  by  so  doing  the 
working  farmer  seldom  sees  one. 

Perhaps  you  may  say  they  would  lend  them ;  no 
doubt  some  would,  but  I  do  not  leel  like  borrow- 
ing what  I  help  pay  for,  I  am  well  aware  that  some 
will  say  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  all  can  share 
alike,  and  neither  do  I,  but  when  it  can  be  done  I 
hoi)e  to  see  no  objections.  You  say  you  are  very 
much  indebted  to  books  for  your  knowledge  of 
farming.     "Would  it  not  be  better  for  Town  Agri- 


cultural Societies  to  expend  a  part  of  their  funds 
in  books  for  a  library,  so  that  when  we  meet  win- 
ter evenings,  to  talk  about  farming,  w'e  could  ex- 
change books,  and  all  that  are  disposed,  would  have 
an  equal  chance  for  them  ?  I  think  our  town  Ag- 
ricultural Societies  are  much  better  calculated  to 
do  good  than  our  State  or  County  Societies.  Every 
town  ought  to  have  one,  and  a  good  library,  and 
then  they  would  be  to  agriculture  what  our  com- 
mon schools  are  to  other  seminaries  of  learning. 
Leominster,  March,  1857.  Justice. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

NEW  WAY  OF  PLANTING  CORN- 
BOEERS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Having  travelled  somewhat 
extensively  in  this  and  some  of  the  neighboring 
States,  in  disseminating  agricultural  literature,  with 
an  eye  open  to  all  the  new  ideas  and  improvements 
that  have  been  introduced  in  those  localities,  I  flat- 
tered myself  that  there  was  nothing  new  to  be  seen 
or  heard  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn ; 
but,  on  calling  upon  Mr.  Reuben  Loud,  of  East  Ab- 
ington,  a  few  days  since,  I  found  that  I  had  reck- 
oned without  my  host,  as  he  had  tried  the  follow- 
ing described  experiment,  with  complete  success  : 

The  land  upon  which  the  experiment  was  made 
was  a  lowish  piece  of  greensward,  such  as  in  most 
parts  of  New  England  is  infested  with  yellow  wire- 
worms,  which,  I  understood  some  of  Mr.  Loud'a 
neighbors  to  say,  had  always  been  the  case  with 
this  field,  som.etimes  the  worms  destroying  nearly 
the  whole  crop.  Beginning  upon  one  side,  a  fur- 
row was  turned  fieldwards,  a  foot  or  more  in  width, 
which  of  course  covered  the  unplowed  land  to  the 
same  extent.  A  furrow  was  then  turned  to  the 
back  of  this,  leaving  six  or  eight  inches  in  width  of 
grass  uncovered,  on  which  the  manure  was  put  in 
hills  about  three  feet  apart.  The  corn  can  be  put 
above  or  below  the  manure.  The  manure  was  cov- 
ered with  dirt  from  the  furrows. 

In  commencing  for  another  row  a  strip  of  about 
fifteen  inches  in  width  was  left  untouched  until  the 
hoeing  time,  Avhen  it  was  split  in  two,  by  the  horse 
plow,  one-half  being  used  to  bank  up  each  side, 
with  grass-side  down.  The  corn  was  hoed  but  once, 
and  three-fourths  of  an  acre  produced  sixty-five 
bushels  of  good  corn  in  the  ear.  The  hills  may  be 
made  much  nearer,  or  the  corn  'may  be  plant- 
ed in  drills,  and  the  manure  put  upon  the  top. 
No  inconvenience  was  suffered  from  worms,  except 
where  the  corn  was  planted  on  the  broken  sward, 
when  it  was  found  to  have  been  invariably  injured 
by  them.  There  was  a  saving  in  labor  of  a  good 
share  of  the  plowing,  all  the  harrowing  and  furrow- 
ing out,  and  more  than  half  the  hoeing;  but  it 
might  be  advisable  to  hoe  more  than  once.  A 
Michigan  plow  would  be  the  best  for  the  above  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  John  Orcutt,  of  South  Weymouth,  informs 
me  that  he  has  effectually  prevented  the  ravages  of 
the  borer  in  young  trees  of  all  kinds,  by  tying  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth  six  inches  in  width,  around 
the  bottom  of  the  tree,  about  the  first  of  June. 
Cost,  about  one  cent  per  tree.  A  number  of  peo- 
ple in  West  Abington,  neighbors  of  Mr.  Orcutt, 
corroborated  the  above,  by  saying  that  they  had 
profited  much  by  following  Mr.  O.'s  example. 

Abington,  March,  1857.        McSES  M.  Fiske. 
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GROUP  OF  DURHAMS. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  breed  of  cat- 
tle are  so  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  have  been 
80  often  described  in  our  columns,  that  any  thing 
we  could  say  of  them  at  the  present  time  would  be 
merely  a  repetition.  The  above  engraving  was  cop- 
ied from  an  English  drawing,  and  we  give  it,  as  a 
fair  representation  of  the  Short-horn.  The  fat, 
sleek  sides  and  clean  limbs  of  these  cattle  will  com- 
mend them  for  beauty,  at  least,  to  all  lovers  of  stock. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE,  AGAIN. 

Most  cordially  do  I  agree  with  your  Springfield 
correspondent,  in  the  opinion  that  the  bread  ques- 
tion is  one  of  paramount  importance;  and  most 
heartily  and  cheerfully  will  I  contribute  my  own 
mite  towards  a  full  elucidation  of  the  subject.  But 
your  columns  are  too  valuable  to  be  occupied  by 
preliminaries  ;  and  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  state, 
again,  my  views,  in  the  hope  that  your  various  cor- 
respondents will  hereafter  have  no  doubt  with  re- 
gard  to  the  ground  I  occupy. 

All  bread  should  be  made  of  whole  meal,  as  it 
is  called.  We  have  no  right  to  add  to  or  diminish 
the  elementary  principles  of  our  grain — as  in  se- 
parating the  bran  or  adding  molasses  or  yeast  or 
anything  else — than  we  have  to  add  to  or  detract 
from  the  elements  of  our  moral  sustenance.  Wheth- 
er our  meal  should  be  fine  or  coarse  is  quite  anoth 
er  question ;  though,  I  must  say,  in  passing,  that 
other  things  being  equal,  I  should  prefer  to  have 
all  our  meal  ground  finely.  I  say  other  things  be 
ing  equal;  for  if,  in  order  to  have  fine  meal,  the 
grain  must  pass  between  heavy  mill-stones  and  be 
heated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rob  it  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  native  richness,  then  I  would  say 
do  not  grind  it  at  all,  or  if  you  grind  it,  let  it  be 
but  coarsely.  The  truth  is,  I  prefer  to  have  the 
millstone  for  teeth  rather  than  have  no  mastication 
at  all. 

Bread  thus  made  from  whole  meal  should  consist 
simply  of  meal  and  water  in  thin  cakes,  quickly 
baked ;  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  It  excludes  all  filthiness.  Yeast  or  leaven  is  a 
filthy  compound,  to  say  nothing  worse.  If  it  did 
not  affect  the  whole  mass  with  its  own  "disease," 
it  would,  at  least,  be  an  addition  to  it  of  so  much 
disease  an  j  putridity.  What  pure  stomach  is  wil- 
ling to  receive  in  each  slice  of  bread  of  which  it 
partakes,  an  extra  quantity  of  animalcula;,  of  com- 
paratively giant  growth  ?  Mine,  at  least,  recoils 
from  the  very  thought  of  it. 

Here  may  properly  come  in  the  scripture  argu- 
ment. What  now  stands  in  our  translation,  "A  lit- 
tle leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,"  should  be 
read,  according  to  the  best  scholars,  "A  little  leav- 
en corrupteth  the  whole  lump."  With  this  accords 
entirely  the  general  scriptural  idea  that  leaven  is 
the  representative  of  malice,  hypocrisy,  &c.  Sec. 
That  fermentation  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  to 
putrefaction,  will  not,  as  I  suppose,  be  denied  ;  and 
hence  raised  bread  is  decaying  bread. 

2.  It  wastes  no  nutriment,  liaised  bread  is  of 
course  fermented  bread;  but  fermentation  cannot 
take  place  without  changing  a  part  of  the  nutritious 
matter  of  its  substance  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid.     The  former  is  certainly  lost,  since  it  is  dis- 


pelled by  the  heat  of  the  oven ;  and  the  latter  can 
hardly  be  of  any  value. 

3.  Thus  made  it  is  sweeter.  That  this  is  the  case 
might  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  no  less  than 
from  experience.  If  ferm^entation  u'^es  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  farina  and  saccharine  matter  by  con- 
verting it  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  or  as 
some  say,  destroying  a  measure  of  its  vitality,  it  of 
course  diminishes  its  sweetness. 

4.  It  requires  and  secures  more  perfect  mastica- 
tion and  insalivation.  This  it  does  by  retaining 
that  attraction  of  cohesion  which  fermentation  part- 
ly removes. 

I  might  add  to  these,  many  other  reasons  for 
preferring  unfermented  bread  to  that  which  is  fer- 
mented ;  but  is  it  necessary  ? 

We  are  told  by  "A.  E.  P.,"  that  after  making 
trial  of  the  kind  (of  bread  I  recommend,  "Abra- 
ham's wife's  fine  cakes,  with  the  butter,  the  milk 
and  the  veal,"  were  preferred.  Does  this  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  any  point  of  view 
whatever  ?  If  the  "fine  cakes"  have  any  advantage, 
it  must  be  on  the  score  of  gustatory  enjoyment. 
Yet  those  who  have  fairly  tried  both,  (excepting 
A.  E.  P.)  assure  us  that  afler  using  them  a  few 
times,  the  unfermented  cakes  become  much  the 
most  sapid  and  agreeable.  Besides,  habit  or  cus- 
tom is  very  powerful.  "Custom  or  habit,"  it  has 
been  said,  is  "second  nature ;  and  second  nature  is 
stronger  than  first  nature."  If  this  is  so — and  who 
will  doubt  it — shall  we  resolve  the  usual  preference 
of  our  citizens  for  fermented  cakes  and  bread  into 
superiority  in  point  of  real  excellence,  or  shall  it  be 
referred  to  the  force  of  early  habit? 

In'regard  to  the  contradiction — real  or  supposed, 
in  your  paper  of  Jan.  10, — to  which  your  corres- 
pondent has  called  attention,  I  can  only  say  that 
if  it  is  justly  chargeable  on  myself,  it  must  be  the 
result  of  pure  accident.  If  it  was  I  who  said  there 
is  no  kind  of  vegetable  food  more  palatable,  healthy 
and  nutritious  than  good  bread  made  of  fermented 
wheat  flour,  I  should  havfe  said  mtal  instead  of 
Jlour.  But  as  I  have  not  a  file  of  your  paper  at 
hand,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deed  or  not. 

To  flour,  i.  e.,  the  finer  parts  of  the  ground 
grain,  as  separated  from  the  coarser  parts,  I  object, 
in  toto.  No  meal  of  any  sort  should  be  bolted. 
Give  us  the  whole  meal,  or  nothing.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  mean  to  encourage  the  use  of  what  naay 
properly  be  called  the  husks  of  grain,  whether 
of  corn,  oats,  barley  or  buckwheat.  But  I  have 
said  all  this  in  other  words,  and  need  not  repeat. 

One  drawback  upon  the  excellency  of  unfermen- 
ted wafers  or  "strips"  of  bread — whether  made  of 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  corn  or  buckwheat — I  have 
always  conceded,  and  still  do.  It  is  that  it  costs 
rather  more  labor,  and  will  not  last  as  long  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  makes  more  work  for  the  house- 
keeper. But,  at  the  risk  of  repeating,  still,  I  must 
say  that  it  costs  less  than  the  usual  paraphernalia  of 
cakes  which  are  found  on  our  tables ;  and  I  pity 
those  who  having  these  cakes  which  I  recommend, 
ever  desire  any  others. 

If  this,  added  to  former  explanations,  does  not 
satisfy  the  readers  and  correspondents  of  the  Far- 
mer— and  if  the  more  extended  explanations  in  my 
late  work,  "The  Laws  of  Health,"  should  still  leave 
difficulties  in  their  minds, — let  them  come  at  once 
to  No.  20  Lagrange  Place,  Boston,  and  I  will  show 
them  the  theory  in  practice.       Wm.  A.  Alcott. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  RASCALLY  IMPOSITION. 

Mr.  Editor  : — About  three  years  since  I  bought 
a  piece  of  "worn-out  land,"  rather  light  and  dry,  but 
easy  of  cultivation,  and  making  as  surely  a  quick 
and  ample  return,  for  the  skilful  application  of  ma- 
nures and  labor  expended  upon  it,  as  any  land. 
Last  year  was  the  third  that  I  had  been  endeavor- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  the  weekly  Farmer,  Johnston's 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  American  Muck  Book 
by  Browne,  and  some  other  works  of  less  note,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  render  it 
more  productive.  I  had  succeeded  beyond  my  first 
anticipations,  though  not  fully  satisfied  with  what 
I  had  attained  unto,  for  you  know,  that  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  success  begets  hope,  and  a  desire  for 
greater  attainments,  in  any  worthy  pursuit.  On  the 
26th  of  August  last,  as  I  was  cutting  Indi&  wheat 
by  the  road  side,  on  the  jjoorest  part  of  the  above 
named  land,  and  revolving  in  my  mind  the  ways  of 
proceeding  to  enrich  this  barren  part,  and  like  Or- 
tugrul,  wishing  the  golden  stream  quick  and  violent, 
a  man,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  gentleman,  for  so  he 
appeared,  came  along  the  road  with  a  respectable 
carriage  and  horse,  and  seeing  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  at  work,  hitched  his  horse  to  the 
fence,  and  came  over  to  me.  After  some  little 
preliminaries  he  introduced  his  business,  by  saying 
that  he  was  the  first  partner  in  the  firm  of  Whit- 
ney, Shaw,  Lent  &  Howes,  wholesale  dealers  in 
flour,  &c.,  Ill  Main  Street,  Eastport,  Maine,  and 
16  Long  Wharf,  Boston,  and  that  he  was  out  tak- 
ing orders  for  goods,  and  also  that  the  company 
were  proprietors  of  Homer  P.  Vanamburg's  Pa- 
tent for  Tafeu,  for  New  England,  and  that  he,  with 
his  other  business,  was  making  agents,  for  making 
and  vending  the  Tafeu,  or  selling  the  proprietor- 
ship of  small  sections,  where  he  could.  He  told 
me  of  some  sections  that,  he  said,  he  had  sold,  and 
left  some  of  his  advertisments  with  me,  some  of 
which  I  send  you  with  this,  for  your  own  "edifica- 
tion," and  I  have  quite  a  bundle  left  for  my  own. 
Well,  after  discoursing  sometime  on  the  invaluable 
virtues,  the  cheapness  and  ease  with  which  it  could 
be  made,  on  every  man's  farm,  the  only  foreign  in- 
gredients needed  being  of  small  cost  in  market 
and  light  of  transportation,  &c.,  &c.,  I  ventured  to 
take  the  agency  for  Lamoille  County,  as /thought, 
on  very  flattering  terms,  the  whole  particulars  of 
which  I  cannot  now  enter  into.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  I  almost  thought  that  I  had  got  the  "quick  and 
■violent"  "golden  stream"  in  my  possession,  and 
could  soon  have  it  running  right  on  to  the  spot 
where  I  then  stood,  and  which  so  much  needs  it, 
and  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  best  spot  for  him  to 
sell  his  wares  on.  All  he  asked  of  me,  was  to  pay 
one-half  the  expense  of  advertising  for  the  county, 
the  whole  of  which  he  thought  would  be  about 
eighteen  dollars,  the  half  of  which  he  said  he  would 
take  my  note  for,  in  thirty  days,  if  not  convenient 
to  pay  it  then.  But  as  I  go  in  for  l)aying  little 
things  as  I  go  along,  especially  when  I  am  getting 
a  good  deal  for  the  money,  I  poked  along  the  nine 
dollars,  and  took  his  receipt  for  the  same,  and  also 
a  deed  for  the  agency  of  the  county,  and  to  be 
sure  of  no  humbug,  I  also  Jook  a  written  obligation 
of  him,  that,  if  I  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
thing,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  will  pay  me 
back  the  nine  dollars,  and  also  a  fair  compensation 
for  any  trouble  or  expense  that  I  may  be  at  during 


the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  I  have 
got  all  these  papers  duly  signed,  and  executed,  and 
in  full  force  as  ever.  He  was  also  to  send  me  in 
ten  days,  or  less,  all  the  books  for  directions,  and 
all  the  blank  books  and  blanks  for  doing  a  large 
business  for  the  year,  free  of  charge. 

Well,  now  comes  the  sticking  point;  but  when 
a  man  is  fairly  "treed,"  he  may  as  well  own  up  as 
any  other  way,  and  more,  I  think  he  will  get  down 
sooner,  and  with  less  bruises  than  he  will  to  stick 
to  it  that  he  is  not  up.  I  own  up ;  now  for  the 
getting  down,  I  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, received  books,  or  blanks,  or  anything  of  the 
sort  in  relation  to  the  matter,  since  the  memorable 
26th  of  August  last,  nor  do  I  want  to,  for  I  had,  in 
the  works  above  alluded  to,  all  that  was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  do  a  fair  and  remunerative 
business  at  reclaiming  the  worn-out  land  alluded  to 
above,  and  if  I  had  had  my  eye-teeth  cut  I  should 
have  let  Homer  P.  Vanamburg's  patent  Tafeu  alone. 
But  as  they  were  not,  it  was  very  necessary  they 
should  be,  and  I  think  nine  dollars  a  low  price  for 
doing  it,  and  if  Mr.  Whitney  would  call  on  me 
again  1  would  thank  him  kindly,  and  possibly 
might  make  him  some  present  more. 

You  will  see,  Mr.  Editor,  by  the  hand  bills  1 
herewith  send  you,  that  there  may  be  others  in  the 
same  predicament  with  me.  If  there  are,  they  are 
probably  feeling  some  as  I  did  about  it,  for  awhile, 
and  our  case  must  have  been  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  "green  ones"  who  went  in  singly  to  see  (for 
a  sixpence)  the  animal  that  looked  like  a  horse, 
whose  head  was  where  the  tail  should  be.  When 
they  come  to  find  the  curious  animal  to  be  an  old 
mare  backed  up  to  the  rack,  each  sneaked  off  to 
let  the  others  find  out  for  themselves.  Now  I  am 
green,  and  I  know  it,  and  am  willing  to  confess  it, 
and  would  "forsake"  it,  if  I  could,  but  the  prospect 
is  very  poor  that  I  shall  ever  get  far  from  it.  If 
there  are  no  other  ones  in  this  matter  with  me, 
then  I  shall  have  to  own  that  I  am  the  veriest 
Johnny  raw,  in  all  New  England.  If  there  are 
others,  up  the  same  "saplin,"  do  let  me  know  it, 
some  way,  either  through  the  Farmer  or  some  other 
way,  and  if  we  can  do  anything  to  stop  this  itching 
after  patent  manures,  to  the  neglect  6'l  the,  gener- 
ally, ample  means  we  have  on  our  own  farms,  we 
shall  do  a  great  favor  to  the  public  generally,  and 
get  back  our  nine  dollars  with  a  profit. 

Jehnson,  Ft.,  Feb.,  1857.  C.  Whiting. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  HORN  AIL-OBSTRUCTED  MILK. 

Me.  Editor  : — I  have  seen  in  the  Farmer  pre- 
scriptions for  a  cure  of  the  horn  ail  in  cattle ;  also 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause,  and  a  cure,  for  a  cow 
whose  teat  had  become  very  hard  to  milk.  When 
reading  them,  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  give  you 
the  remedy  I  have  always  used  in  such  cases,  with 
entire  success,  and  which  is  very  simple  and  easy  of 
application. 

For  the  horn  ail,  (which  may  always  be  known 
by  the  horn  becoming  cold,  with  entire  loss  of  ap- 
petite,) I  take  one  tablespoon  full  of  saltpetre, 
(about  one  ounce,)  one  of  ground  black  pepper,  and 
one  of  common  soot ;  when  well  pulverized  and 
mixed,  divide  into  three  doses,  giving  one  per  da/. 
By  placing  it  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  it  may  be 
given  with  a  very  little  trouble ;   at  the  same  time, 
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put  on  one  spoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  the 
hollow  between  the  horns.  Feed  lightly.  Two 
doses  is  generally  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  in  one 
or  two  days. 

_  The  difficulty  in  the  teat,  I  apprehend,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  milk  duct  becoming  dry  and  closing 
up  ;  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a  cure  is  to  insert 
a  large-sized  knitting  needle  into  the  hole  of  the 
teat,  and  it  will  at  once  give  the  milk  as  freely  as 
ever.  ,  j.  l. 

JVorthhoro',  March,  1857. 


that  the  more  highly  nitrogenized  is  the  character 
of  the  food,  the  less  is  the  quantity  of  food  required. 
— London  AlhenfPum. 


COMPOSITION  OF  WHEAT,  FLOUR, 
AND  BREAD. 

Chemical.— Ja?i.  19.— Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  Presi 
dent,  in  the  chair. — A  paper  was  read,  by  Mr 
Lawes  and  Dr.    Gilbert,  "On  the  Composition  of 
Wheat,  Flour,  and  Bread."    The  authors  described 
the  results  of  an  extended  course  of  experiments, 
in  which  the  wheat  was  traced  throughout  from  the 
field  to  the  bakery.     The  crops  under  examination 
were  grown  each  successive  year  from  1845  to  1854 
inclusive.     In  1846,  which  year  yielded  altogether 
the  most  fully  matured  crops,  the  proportion  of  ni- 
trogen was  lowest,  and  in   1853,  when  the  crops 
•were  altogether  poorest,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
was  highest.     The  characters  of  a  highly  matured 
crop  are,  low  proportion  of  water,  low  proportion 
of  ash,  and  low  proportion  of  nitrogen.     In  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  manuring,  it  appeared  that  in 
crops  manured  with  both  nitrogenized  and  mineral 
matters,  there  was  the  best  produce  and  the  great- 
est reduction  in  the  proportion  of  nitrogen.     The 
character  of  the  ash  of  wheat,  though  subject  to 
considerable  variations  in  poor  crops,  was  found  in 
well-matured  produce  to  have  great  fixity  of  com- 
position.    The  character  of  the  ash,  moreover,  was 
very  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  manure,  but 
it  was  observed  that  the  proportion  of  lime  increased 
with  1  he  high  maturation  of  the  crop.    In  reference 
to  the  products  of  the  mill,  the  bran  was  found  to 
yield  10  times  as  much  ash,  and  Xh.  times  as  much 
nitrogen,  as  did  the  household  flour.     The  authors 
estimated  the  amount  of  water  in  bread  at  from  36 
to  38  per  cent.,  and  considered  that  100  lbs.  of  flour 
yielded  on  the  average  138  lbs.  of  bread.  Their  ex- 
periments showed  that  the  loss  of  dry  matter  in 
fermentation  is  extremely  small,  certainly  less  than 
1  per  cent.  They  considered  that  the  average  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  bread  was  J  per  cent.     It  is  well 
known  that  millers  and  bakers  consider  the  excel 
lence  of  flour  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
starch.     Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Liebig,  and  of 
most  chemical  physiologists,  the  authors  maintained 
that  the  bakers'  standard  is  the  correct  one  ;    or  at 
any  rate  that  the  least  nitrogenized  bread  contains 
an  ample  sufficiency  of  nitrogen,  and  that  the  great 
demand  for  food  is  for  its  respiratory  or  carbonifer- 
ous constituents.  From  a  large  number  of  analyses 
of  flour,  in  which  the  gluten  was  separated  mechan- 
ically, it  appeared  that,  both  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, in  proceeding  from  the  north  to  the  south,  the 
proportion  of  gluten  gradually  increased,  and,  con- 
sequently,  according  to   the  authors'  criterion  of 
high  maturation,  the  most    matured  crops  were 
grown  in  the  coldest  latitudes.  Dr.  Marcet  was  in- 
disposed to  admit  the  authors'  conclusions  in  refer- 
ence to  the   low  value  of  the  nitrogenized  constitu- 
ents, and  referred  to  some  exneriments  showing:, 


UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.    • 

Great  National  Trial  of  Machinert  and  Implements  of  every 
description  pertaining  to  AGRicnLTUEE,  and  Household  Man- 
ufactures, at  the  FIFTH  ANNUAL  FAIR,  to  be  held  at  Louis- 
ville,  Ky.,  during  the  fall  of  1857. 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  appointed  at  the  fifth 
annual  meeting  held  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  14th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1857,  "to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  JVatio7ial  trial  in  (he  field  of  Jlgricultural  Im- 
plements and  Machinery;,"  respectfully  invite  the  in- 
ventors and  manufacturers  of  all  such  articles,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  public  trial  to  be  made  at  the  society's 
annual  exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, during  the  fall  of  1857. 

This  new  arrangement  for  the  exhibition  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  in 
actual  operation,  results  from  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  society  that  no  just  awards  can  be  made 
except  upon  a  practical  working  trial  before  com- 
petent judges;  and  the  fullest  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  the  vari- 
ous machines  that  may  be  entered  as  competitors 
for  the  awards,  both  as  regards  land  for  field  imple- 
ments, and  steam  power  for  stationary  machinery. 
A  separate  trial  of  reapers  and  mowers  will  be 
made  at  the  appropriate  season,  special  arrange- 
ments for  which  as  to  time,  place,  &c.,  will  be  an- 
nounced at  an  early  date. 

It  is  intended  that  these  exhibitions  shall  be  on 
the  most  extensive  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  working  qualities  of  these  important  implements 
more  thoroughly  than  has  yet  been  done  on  any 
))revious  occasion  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Europe. 

All  articles  from  foreign  countries  intended  for 
exhibition  may  be  consigned  to  the  "Agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  Louisville,  Ky.,"  by 
whom  they  will  be  received  and  stored  free  of  charge- 
This  brief  announcement  of  the  projiosed  trial  is 
made  at  this  early  date  to  afford  the  most  ample 
time  for  the  preparation  and  transmission  of  ma- 
chinery. A  circular  containing  full  particulars  as 
to  regulations  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and,  with  the  premium  list,  will  be  forwarded  to  per- 
sons who  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Henry  S.  Olcott,  American  Instiluie,  N.  Y., 
where  all  business  letters  should  be  addressed. 

To  enable  the  society  to  make  arrangements  on 
a  sufficiently  liberal  scale,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Committee  should  know  what  articles  will 
be  offered  for  competition ;    and  they  therefore  re- 
quest that  all  inventors  or  manufacturers  who  may 
be  disposed  to  unite  in  the  proposed  trial  will  com- 
municate their  intentions  to  the  Secretary  at  their 
earliest  convenience. 
Tench  Tilgiiman,  Chairman,  Oxford,  Md. 
Jno.  D.  Lang,  Vassalboro',  Me. 
J.  Thompson  Warder,  Springfield,  O. 
Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jun.,  Am.  Institute,  N.  Y. 
Henry  S.  Olcott,  Sec",  W.  C.  Farm  School,  N.  Y. 
Committee  on  Implements  and  Machinery  of  U. 
S.  Agricultural  Society. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CULTURE  OF  ORCHARDS. 

It  is  said  in  the  Farmer  of  this  date,  March  21, 
1857,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "Will  young  trees 
do  well  set  where  there  has  been  an  orchard  ?" — 
that  '-a  young  orchard  will  grow  well  on  the  site 
of  an  old  one,  if  you  manure  and  move  the  soil 
well."  If  it  was  intended  by  this  answer  to  imply 
that  a  young  orchard  will  grow  as  well,  where  there 
has  before  been  an  orchard,  as  where  there  has 
not  been — it  states  a  doctrine  not  in  accordance 
with  the  lessons  I  have  learned  for  the  last  fifty- 
seven  years. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  in  the  year  1800,  my.  father 
purchased  a  farm  that  had  been  famous  for  its  pro- 
duct of  apples  and  cider.  Many  of  the  trees  were 
then  from  thirty  to  eighty  years  old.  One  of  his 
first  eiforts  was,  to  grow  a  nursery  of  young  trees, 
to  have  the  means  at  home,  for  keeping  his  orchard 
in  good  condition.  More  than  five  hundred  of  the 
trees  that  started  in  this  nursery  are  now  growing 
on  this  farm — where  they  were  set  by  my  own 
hands.  If  anything  was  learned  by  this  experi- 
ment, it  was,  that  it  is  not  judicious  to  set  out  trees 
where  the  soil  has  been  exhausted  of  those  ele- 
ments which  are  essential  to  the  productive  growth 
of  trees  and  fruits. 

If  you  would  have  an  orchard  worth  rearing — 
set  your  trees  in  positions  favorable  to  •  their 
growth  ;  such  as  by  the  side  of  high  walls — in  hol- 
low places  where  there  is  a  good  depth  of  soil — 
by  the  gutter  where  the  wash  comes  in  from  the 
liighv.'ay — and  other  select  places.  It  is  much 
more  important  to  have  a  tree  thus  set,  than  to 
have  them  straight  in  rows,  just  so  many  feet  apart. 
I  have  known  more  apples  to  grow  on  four  roods 
of  land  properly  selected  .and  properly  cared  for, 
year  after  year,  for  ten  successive  years — than  on 
four  acres  of  handsomely  arranged  trees  with  ten 
times  the  num!)er. 

A  striking  instance  occurs  to  mind,  on  one  of 
the  largest  farm.s  in  the  county,  where  forty  years 
since  the  proprietor,  a  man  of  means  and  enlarged 
views,  determined  to  have  an  orchard  that  should 
surpass  all,  others.  For  this  purpose,  he  selected 
about  twenty  acres,  and  set  out  his  trees  in  straight 
rows,  forty  feet  apart — and  spared  no  vigilance  in 
digging  about,  fertilizing  and  training  the  same. 
For  a  few  years  they  grew  and  looked  beautiful, 
and  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them. 
Thus  they  progressed  until  the  proprietor  was 
summoned  to  depart,  and  his  extended  farm  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  heirs-at-law.  Anxious  to  car- 
ry out  the  views  of  their  venerated  sire,  they  kept 
the  farm  entire — and  had  it  carried  on  to  the 
halves.  But  what  became  cf  the  beautiful  oi chard? 
As  soon  as  the  fostering  care  was  withdrawn,  the 
bodies  of  the  trees  became  covered  with  moss — the 
grub  of  the  cankerworm  lodged  about  their  roots  ; 
the  limbs  began  to  crumble  and  fall,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  more  apples  matured  on  a  single  acre  ol 
naturally  planted  trees  in  a  neighboring  pasture, 
than  were  found  on  the  whole  extent  of  this  once 
splendid  orchard.    So  much  for 

March  21,  1857.  Experience. 


Remarks. — We  should  not  select,  in  preference 
to  new  land,  the  site  of  an  old  orchard  to  plant  a 
new  one  upon ;  but  if  that  site  was  preferable  to 
other  lands  in  surface,  location,  &c.,  we  should  have 


no  hesitation  in  doing  so,  only  give  us  plenty  of 
barn-yard  manure  to  apply  to  it.  We  know  a  field 
in  the  writer's  own  neighborhood  where  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  rye  has  been  raised,  it  is  said,  for  more  than 
fifty  years  in  succession — we  certainly  have  seen  it 
a  great  many  times  from  early  boyhood.  But  rye 
grows  there  still,  and  probably  would  for  a  thou- 
sand years  longer,  under  the  same  treatment  which 
the  land  has  heretofore  received. 

No  doubt  apple  trees  deprive  the  soil,  in  some 
measure,  of  the  particular  substances  necessary  to 
their  growth  ;  but  if  it  has  not  been  exhausted  by 
them,  as  most  of  our  old  orchards  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  apples,  grass,  potatoes,  beans,  corn,  and 
everything  else  that  could  be  wrung  from  them, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  new  orchard  upon 
the  site  of  an  old  one. 

Stir  the  ground  deeply,  and  mingle  the  fertilizer 
freely  and  intimately  with  it,  keep  weeds  or  crops 
from  feeding  too  largely  upon  it,  and  success  will 
crown  the  eff"orts  of  any  who  plant  a  young  orchard 
on  an  old  site. 

When  a  growth  of  oaks  has  been  cut  off,  the  soil 
is  undoubtedly  deprived,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
of  the  elements  necessary  to  rear  up  another 
growth  of  the  same  plant,  and  as  nature  fertilizes 
her  exhausted  acres  by  a  process  rather  slow,  she 
introduces  pines,  birches,  or  some  other  tree  which 
may  find  the  elements  suited  to  its  growth.  But 
we,  not  caring  to  wait  for  this  process,  fertilize  by 
a  shorter  cut,  and  dump  on  twenty- five  loads  per 
acre  of  warm  and  quickening  manures,  that  soon 
supply  all  the  elements  that  any  plant  requires. 

But  our  correspondent  is  a  close  observer,  has 
had  large  experience,  and  his  words  are  entitled  to 
careful  consideration. 


For  Vie  New  England  Farmer. 

LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  MEET- 
INGS. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of 
the  Mark-Lane  Express  for  February  25,  that 
came  to  hand  this  morning.  If  we  could  look  at- 
tentively to  the  manner  in  which  the  farmers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  great  pond  do  up  their  chores,  it 
would  take  the  stuffing  out  of  some  of  our  notions. 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  presided  at  the  meeting. 
He  never  says  anything  trifling  or  small.  There 
are  few  men  of  his  years  that  possess  better  prac- 
tical common  sense  than  Governor  Boutwell.  Ex- 
cepting his  remarks,  last  evening,  upon  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  farming  at  the  East  with 
those  at  the  West,  I  do  not  remember  anything 
worthy  of  special  note.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
the  committee  who  direct  in  these  matters,  to  mark 
out  a  line  of  discussion  to  be  followed  by  their  leg- 
islative associates — and  let  the  outsiders,  here  and 
there,  interline  such  suggestions  as  their  experi- 
ence may  dictate  ?  These  discussions  are  carried 
on  mainly  for  laying  the  foundation  of  diffusing  in- 
formation in  the  journals  of  the  day,  each  individ- 
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ual  being  held  responsible  for  the  facts  he  commu- 
nicates, or  the  opinions  he  expresses.  I  say  with- 
out besitation,  there  is  no  part  of  your  paper  that 
interests  me  more  than  Mr.  R.'s  report  of  the  far- 
mers' discussion.  I  wish  every  village  of  farmers 
would  have  their  own  debating  club;  how  could 
they  better  employ  one  evening  in  a  week  ?  And 
then  let  their  intelligent  secretary  report  the  dis- 
coveries elicited  for  the  columns  of  your  journal. 
March  18,  1857.  A  Looker  On. 


For  the  A'etc  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  ORCHARDS. 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  for  planting  orchards, 
Farmers  need  not  be  afraid  that  the  market  for  good 
fruit  will  be  overstocked,  and  delay  setting  out  trees. 
The  supply  of  fruit  now  seems  enormous,  but  the 
demand  more  than  keeps  pace.  Look  at  Boston, 
with  its  150,000  inhabitants.  Suppose  each  indivi- 
dual consumes  an  apple  a  day,  how  many  barrels 
are  annually  required  for  this  very  moderate  de- 
mand ?  About  a  hundred  thousand  barrels  I  Now 
Boston  consumes  but  a  portion  of  the  produce  mar- 
keted there.  Every  vessel  carries  away  more  or  less 
to  be  used  on  the  voyage.  Then  all  the  large  places 
on  the  coast,  North  and  South,  rely  on  Boston  mar- 
ket, more  or  less,  for  apples.  Last  spring,  large 
lots  of  apples  were  sent  from  Concord  to  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.  The  best  brought  five  dollars  a  barrel 
there.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Simon  Tuttle,  of  Ac- 
ton, Mass.,  sells  his  Russets  in  the  spring  to  go  to 
New  York.  I  have  sold  apples  to  go  to  Maine  and 
Nova  Scotia.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
glutting  the  market  with  good  fruit.  The  breadth 
of  country  is  not  large  where  apples  flourish  best. 
Perhaps  Massachusetts  is  as  good  a  latitude  as  any 
for  orchards.  Why  should  there  not  be  ten  times 
the  trees  growing  ?  Will  any  man  say  that  in  suit- 
able locations,  the  apple  tree  is  not  profitable  ?  It 
is  true  it  sometimes  partially  fails.  But  so  with  oth- 
er crops,  from  the  potato,  with  its  inexplicable  rot, 
to  ihe  sugar  cane  at  the  South,  killed  by  untimely 
frost.  But  taking  one  year  with  another,  how  can 
a  farmer  get  a  sum  of  money  easier,  than  by  selling 
his  generous  crop  of  apples  ?  Let  me  give  a  single 
instance.  Last  fall,  I  sold  at  wholesale,  apples  from 
one  tree — not  the  largest  one  in  the  orchard — to  the 
amount  of  twenty-three  dollars,  hard  cash.  The 
tree  has  not  had  the  value  of  one  dollar  put  upon 
it  for  five  years.  Now  deduct  a  reasonable  sum  for 
gathering,  &c.,  a  very  neat  profit  is  quite  apparent. 

Although  hundreds  of  chapters  have  been  written 
about  tree-setting,  and  the  necessary  after  culture, 
multitudes  buy  trees  annually,  and  stick  them  into 
the  ground  only  to  die,  or  what  is  worse,  to  exist 
but  for  a  i'aw  years.  Now,  Mr.  Brown,  you  would 
pity  )our  nursery  friends,  if  you  knew  how  they 
"have  to  take  it"  from  some  of  their  customers.  I 
hope  you  will  aj[^ain  advise,  direct,  counsel,  urge, 
warn  jour  inexperienced  readers,  not  to  pay  away 
their  money  for  trees  unless  they  know  exactly 
ichal  lo  do  ivilh  them.  This  paying  a  shilling  for  a 
tree,  and  then  sticking  it  down  in  grass  ground  to 
l)S  Liroused  by  unruly  cattle,  and  holding  the  poor 
seller  responsible  for  its  continual  thrifiiness  and 
abundant  bearing,  is  too  bad  altogether. 

Set  out  good  trees  in  mellow  earth,  give  them 
something  to  live  upon,  and  continue  ^e7^c?•ou5 care, 
s:ui  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  labor. 

Concord,  Jljiril,  1857.  w.  D.  B. 


LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  MEET- 
ING. 

[Repokted  for  tee  Farmer  by  H.  E.  Rockwell.] 
The  Legislative  Agricultural  Society  held  its 
Eleventh  meeting,  Tuesday  evening,  as  usual.  The 
topics  for  consideration  were  : — ''Feeding  of  cows 
ivith  reference  to  the  production  of  milk ;  and  the 
feeding  and  breeding  of  swine." 

Hon.  J.  W.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  was  called  on 
by  the  President  to  preside,  who,  on  taking  the 
chair,  said : — 

Gentlemen,  Farmers  of  the  Legislature  : — Since 
I  entered  this  hall,  I  have  been  requested  to  pre- 
side at  this  meeting,  without  any  expectation  that 
I  should  be  called  on  to  do  so.  But  wherever  im- 
provement of  the  operations  on  the  farm  is  the 
subject,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  any  ser- 
vice in  my  power.  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  long  service  for  this  distinction,  rath- 
er than  to  my  accumulated  knowledge ;  for  I  hold 
it  to  be  a  distinction  of  the  highest  order  to  be 
thought  worthy  to  preside,  even  for  a  single  even- 
ing, at  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  of  the  Common- 
wealth. When  I  reflect  that  His  Excellency,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  State,  have  filled  this  posi- 
tion, I  shrink,  almost  instinctively  from  the  task ; 
but  when  I  see  around  me,  as  I  do,  gentlemen  well 
experienced  in  all  the  operations  of  the  farm,  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand,  I  take  courage  for  the  task, 
knowing  full  well  that  "a  faint  heart  never  wins  a 
fair  lady." 

The  reports  of  your  meetings,  gentlemen,  as 
they  go  abroad  in  the  community,  are  received 
with  much  interest,  and  the  statements  made  here 
are  looked  to  as  in  the  nature  of  authority.  It 
ought  to  be  so,  since  the  gentlemen  who  participate 
in  the  discussions  are  gentlemen  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, selected  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  from 
among  the  farmers  to  a  great  extent,  and  fairly 
representing  that  great  and  important  branch  of 
our  interest  and  agriculture. 

The  subject  especially  assigned  for  this  evening, 
I  understand  to  be,  the  feeding  of  cows  for  milk 
and  dairy  purposes,  and  the  rearing  of  swine.  Un- 
questionably the  dairy  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant objects  demanding  the  attention  of  the  New 
England  farmer.  An  important  question  is  wheth- 
er there  is  any  special  mode  of  feeding  cows  that 
will  make  dairies  more  profitable  ?  As  a  general 
thing,  the  better  cows  are  fed,  the  better  will  be 
their  products.  When  young,  I  assisted  in  the 
management  of  a  dairy — helping  to  milk  the  cows 
and  churn  the  butter — under  as  good  a  teacher  as 
my  neighborhood  produced,  and  I  have  always  had 
a  taste  for  good  butter.  The  best  product  we  used  to 
get  was  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter 
per  daj",  during  the  season  of  milking,  say  from  the 
first  of  June  to  the  first  of  December;  and  the 
best  feed  of  the  cows  was  the  natural  grasses  oi 
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the  pastures,  with  plenty  of  pure  water.  When 
these  failed  by  reason  of  drought  or  any  other 
cause,  recourse  was  had  to  the  corn-field,  and  the 
stalks  were  cut  and  greedily  devoured  by  the  cows. 
I  have  heard  some  say  that  corn  fodder  would  not 
produce  milk  ;  but  my  old  mother  Pickering  used 
to  say  that  it  was  not  possible  that  the  sweet  juice 
of  Indian  corn  should  not  be  useful  for  milk  cows. 
We  found  it  good  for  them. 

The  feeding  of  swine  naturally  follows  the  oper- 
ations of  the  dairy,  for  much  that  is  useful  for  little 
else  may  aid  much  in  fattening  swine.  Swine  are 
also  very  useful  on  a  farm  if  rightly  employed. 
Every  swine  raised  on  a  farm  will  make  more  than 
his  own  value  in  manure,  if  you  keep  him  well  sup- 
plied with  the  material  to  work  upon.  There  is  a 
reciprocal  action  between  what  you  do  for  a  crop 
and  for  your  swine ;  and  there  is  no  better  way  to 
make  manure  than  by  the  aid  of  the  hog. 

Col.  Newiiall,  of  West  Newbury,  was  called  up 
by  some  appropriate  and  well  deserved  allusions 
to  his  experience  and  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
for  consideration.  He  thought  some  kinds  of 
grasses  were  better  than  corn  for  producing  milk; 
and  he  thought  corn  should  be  permitted  to  have 
considerable  growth  before  it  is  fed.  Cows  for  a 
dairy  would  do  better  not  to  be  milked  more  than 
nine  months  in  a  year.  He  had  had  cows  that  gave 
milk  three  years  in  succession,  and  had  calves  an 
nually.  Much  judgment  should  be  exercised  in 
selection  of  cov/s  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  wanted.  Those  that  give  most  milk 
are  not  generally  best  for  butter.  Indian  meal  he 
considered  good  feed  for  producing  milk.  Oil  meal 
he  did  not  think  desirable  as  a  constant  food; 
feeding  freely  with  meal  will  sometimes  destroy 
cows.  He  had  no  doubt  that  many  cows  were 
good  for  butter  and  not  for  cheese ;  therefore  it  is 
important  to  consider  whether  a  farmer  wishes  to 
make  butter  or  cheese,  or  sell  the  milk.  He  had 
found  that  it  required  a  gallon  of  milk  to  make  a 
pound  of  cheese ;  and  he  could  not  make  more 
than  a  pound  of  butter   from  two  gallons  of  milk. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Cultivator,  inquired  of  Mr. 
Newhall  if  he  was  satisfied  as  to  what  proportion 
the  value  of  milk  for  cheese  would  diminish  by 
taking  off  the  cream. 

Mr.  Newhall  said  it  would  not  diminish  in  prO' 
portion  to  the  amount  taken  off  for  butter.  The 
weight  of  the  butter  and  cheese  combined  would 
be  greater  than  that  of  cheese,  if  cheese  only  were 
made. 

Mr.  Forbes,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture from  Maine,  being  present,  was  invited  to  give 
his  views.  He  said  that  five  years  ago,  he  went  on 
to  a  farm  of  twenty-five  acres,  so  poor  that  from 
the  whole  he  could  obtain  only  about  six  or  seven 
tons  of  hay  ;  now  he  cuts  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
tons.     He  plowed  the  land  to  the  depth  of  twelvei 


inches,  six  inches  lower  than  it  was  ever  stirred  be- 
fore. He  was  now  making  an  experiment,  by  feed- 
ing a  cow  with  low- land  grass  and  meal  for  one 
week,  with  clover  and  meal  for  the  next,  and  with 
herds  grass  and  meal  the  next;  and  after  keeping 
a  correct  account  of  the  results,  he  thought  he 
could  decide  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  food,  which  result  he  should  publish.  So 
far  as  the  experiment  had  now  gone,  he  found  the 
clover  much  better  than  the  lowland  grass.  Mr. 
Forbes  urged  the  importance  of  farmers  keeping 
accurate  accounts  of  everything  connected  with  the 
operations  of  the  farm.  Who  can  tell  the  most 
economical  feed  for  stock  for  different  purposes  ? 
He  had  not  been  able  to  find  out  the  most  econom- 
ical kind  of  feed  for  swine.  One  of  his  neighbors, 
being  asked  what  he  thought  would  be  the  expense 
of  keeping  pigs  when  eight  weeks  old,  said  he  sup- 
posed it  would  be  about  twenty  cents  a  day.  He 
was  a  man  who  had  always  been  a  farmer,  but  he 
could  not  answer  that  question.  Mr.  F.  told  him 
he  would  keep  his  pigs  at  that  age  for  four  cents  a 
day,  and  he  knew  just  what  it  would  cost,  because 
he  kept  an  account  of  everything  fed  to  them. 
Who  knows  how  much  it  has  cost  him  to  cultivate 
an  acre  of  potatoes  ?  The  state  of  agriculture  in 
Maine  was  then  referred  to.  He  thought  much 
progress  was  making  here,  but  there  was  room 
for  much  improvement,  especially  in  making  butter. 
They  had  as  good  land  for  pastures  for  cows  as 
there  is  in  the  country ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Maine  people  have  not  learned  to  make  as 
good  butter  as  is  made  in  most  other  parts  of  New 
England.  There  are  also  some  good  animals,  re- 
cently introduced  into  Oxford  county,  where,  until 
recently,  stock  has  been  proverbially  poor.  The 
Hereford  and  North  Devon  stock  are  best  liked; 
and  for  swine  a  preference  is  given  to  the  Suffolk 
breed.  They  make  hogs  that  weigh  nearly  three 
hundred  pounds  at  eight  and  nine  months  old. 

Mr.  WExnERELL  characterized  the  desirable 
qualities  in  a  cow,  as  first,  a  tendency  to  secrete 
milk  ;  second,  she  must  be  vigorous ;  third,  docili- 
ty is  required.  The  next  question  is,  how  shall  she 
be  fed  ?  A  gentleman  in  Warren,  who  furnishes 
milk  for  the  Boston  market,  realizes  about  fifty  dol- 
lars a  year  from  each  cow.  His  feed  is  principally 
grass,  his  farm  being  natural  pasture  land,  and  the 
pastures  were  never  plowed,  but  have  plaster  ap- 
plied to  them.  Many  say  there  is  no  nutrition  in 
fatty  substances.  If  so,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  that  kind  of  milk  which  will  make  the 
most  butter  is  best  for  calves.  He  thought  that 
calves  would  thrive  best  on  the  milk  of  cows  which 
were  not  good  for  butter. 

Mr.  Forbes  said  he  had  never  produced  so 
much  milk  with  any  kind  of  feed  as  a  mixture  of 
oats  and  potatoes ;  the  milk  was  also  of  good  qual- 
ity. 
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Mr.  DiCKLVSON,  of  Heath,  in  Franklin  county, 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  cut  all  hay  in  feeding 
cows.  He  had  found  a  great  advantage  in  cutting 
clover,  which  sometimes  has  large  stalks,  and  feed- 
ing it  with  a  sprinkling  of  meal.  The  people  of 
Franklin  county,  where  good  cows  cost  from  forty 
to  fifty  dollars,  make  butter  and  send  it  to  Boston 
once  in  a  week,  or  once  in  two  weeks,  according  to 
the  season  ;  and  they  generally  expect  a  cow  to 
pay  for  herself  in  a  year.  Plaster  does  not  help 
the  pastures  of  that  county.  Mr.  D.  had  found  ap- 
ples boiled  and  fed  with  a  small  quantity  of  meal, 
an  excellent  food  for  swine.  He  preferred  a  mix 
ture  of  sweet  and  sour  apples.  He  thought  them 
worth  almost  as  much  as  potatoes  for  feeding 
swine. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BUCKMINSTER,  of  the  Ploughman,  had 
found  it  important  in  feeding  milk  cows,  to  feed 
them  systematically  and  to  satisfy  them.  The  times 
of  feeding  should  be  regular,  with  proper  intervals. 
The  animal  should  not  be  kept  eating  all  the  time. 
All  animals,  milk  cows  as  well  as  others,  require  a 
variety  of  food  in  order  to  keep  them  in  good  health 
and  contented  ;  and  health  is  all  important  in  order 
to  the  production  of  good  milk.  The  physical  con- 
dition of  the  cow  in  every  respect  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  In  feeding  pigs,  he  also  liked  to 
have  a  variety  of  food ;  and  he  would  allow  them 
when  young  to  run  out  of  the  pen  into  an  open  field 
if  possible,  allowing  them  to  crawl  through  a  hole 
under  the  fence  if  possible,  so  that  they  may  imag- 
ine they  are  stealing  away  from  confinement,  and 
getting  into  mischief. 

Mr,  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  said  the  best  pos 
sible  feed  for  milk  cows  is  good  grass  and  plenty 
of  it.     Every  thing  else  is  only  a  substitute.     At 
this  time  of  the  year  he  cut  his  hay  and  mixed  with 
the  fine  feed,  water  sweetened  with  molasses,  so  as 
to  give  to  each  milk  cow  a  half  a  pint  of  molasses 
in  a  day,  which  will  add  four  ounces  of  butter  daily. 
He  liked  corn  for  fodder,  and  sweet  corn  better 
than  any  other  kind.    He  would  advise  a  farmer  to 
try  to  raise  a  variety  of  feed  for  cows,  and  he  never 
heard  any  complaint  of  any  bad  taste  in  the  milk, 
when  cows  were  partly  fed  on  turnips.  As  to  hogs, 
he  believed  the  Almighty  made  them  on  purpose 
to  eat  every  thing,  and  that  they  would  not  thrive 
so  well  on  any  one  thing,  as  on  every  thing.     Gen 
erally,  he  preferred  to  have  their  food  cooked,  but 
he  had  found  that  if  it  was  fermented  so  as  to  be 
come  sour,  it  was  q  uite  as  good    in  the  summer 
time.     He  was  sure  of  that,  though  he  would  not 
once  have  believed  it.    He  tried  an  experiment  in 
feeding  fifty  barrow  hogs,  twenty  years  ago ;   and 
heir  keeping  through  the  winter  cost  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  a  day.     One  of  them  brought  him  in  re- 
turn, twenty  cents  a  day,  and  ten  cents  over.     His 
son  bought  a  sow  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  for 
fourteen  dollars.  Every  thing  fed  to  her  was  bought, 


and  a  strict  account  kept  of  all  the  cost.  She  was 
fed  piincipally  with  shorts  and  fine  feed  and  scraps. 
She  was  sold  after  fourteen  months,  and  she,  with 
her  pigs  during  that  time,  brought  forty-two  dol- 
lars over  and  above  her  cost  of  keeping.  A  gentle- 
man in  Winchester  had  tried  feeding  to  his  cow 
half  a  pint  of  molasses  a  day,  in  addition  to  her 
other  regular  food,  and  he  found  her  milk  to  in- 
crease a  pint  and  a  half  in  three  days. 

Mr.  Stebeins,  of  Deerfield,  thought  Suffolk  pigs 
the  poorest  in  the  State.  He  had  tried  them  for  a 
few  years,  and  had  made  no  good  pork  since  he 
kept  them.  He  had  tried  fermentation,  cooking  and 
feeding  food  in  the  natural  state,  and  he  had  sue?- 
ceeded  best  when  he  fed  meal  in  its  raw  state,  stirr- 
ing in  with  swill  at  tlie  time  it  is  fed.  Having  tried 
all  ways,  he  was  well  satisfied.  He  expressed  his 
regret  that  farmers  did  not  raise  swine  more,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  manure.  They  will  pay  for 
their  keeping,  in  manure,  if  they  can  have  the  ma- 
terial with  which  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Sheldon  said  he  raised  a  great  many  pigs 
to  sell,  and  a  good  many  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  be- 
cause people  like  the  looks  of  them ;  but  he  always 
told  them  when  they  came  to  buy,  that  they  were 
not  worth  scarcely  any  thing.  He  would  not  con- 
tract to  make  a  ton  of  pork  from  pure  Suffolk  swine 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  In  the  first  place, 
a  sow  will  not  breed,  perhaps  in  a  year,  and  then  she 
will  have  only  a  few,  and  before  six  months  half  of 
them  will  be  cripples. 

The  President  of  the  society,  Mr.  Brooks,  read  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Stebeins,  of  Deerfield,  being 
a  record  of  twelve  hogs  brought  by  him  to  the  Bos- 
ton market.  Six  of  them  were  half  Suffolk,  and 
half  of  the  Granite  breed,  and  the  other  six  about 
a  quarter  Suffolk.  Their  average  weight  was  270 
pounds  ;  gross  weight,  3240  pounds.  He  got  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  making  an  aggregate 
of  $496,85.  They  were  from  nine  to  ten  months 
old. 

After  some  further  rather  lively  discussion  as  to 
the  Suffolk  hogs,  in  which  Messrs.  HoWAED, 
Forbes  and  Buckminster  participated,  at  nearly 
ten  o'clock  the  meeting  adjourned.  The  subject 
for  the  next  meeting  was  announced  to  be: — 
"Farm  Economy,  in  relation  to  Farm  Buildings; — 
Farm  Tools,  and  housing  them." 


Brain  of  the  Horse. — We  have  received  from 
Dr.  Dadd,  of  this  city,  a  beautiful  colored  lithograph 
of  the  brain  of  the  horse,  enlarged.  It  is  in  two 
parts— the  first  being  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
slioiving  its  nerves,  and  the  second,  the  arteries  at 
the  base  of  the  brain;  the  whole  being  accompanied 
by  technical  explanations.  We  learn  by  this,  that 
the  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  the  horse  is  ttOD 
and  ahalf  pounds. 
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For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

A  MODERN  BARN. 

Mr.  Brown  :— I  met  Mr.  Elijah  Wood,  Jr.,  in 
his  barn,  a  few  days  ago.  He  is  milking  about 
thirty  cows  this  winter.  The  animals  looked  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable,  and  well  cared  for.  They 
were  mostly  lying  down,  chewing  the  cud,  and  quiet 
and  contented.  The  udders  looked  full  and  gen- 
erous, as  if  the  cows  had  passed  the  season  in  a 
fresh  clover  field. 

Mr.  Wood's  barn  is  a  modern  affair.  The  lean-to 
is  on  one  side  of  the  driveway,  to  which  there  is 
,but  one  entrance,  and  across  one  end  of  the  barn. 
The  cows  are  fastened  by  stanchions,  and  eat  from 
the  side  of  the  barn  floor.  The  floor  under  the 
cows  was  the  right  length  to  keep  clean,  and  the 
ample  trench  received  all  the  droppings.  The 
■walk  behind  the  trench  was  tidy  enough  for  a  lady's 
promenade.  The  hght  in  this  barn  was  admitted 
through  glass  windows,  a  decided  improvement  up- 
on the  crack  system  !  Animals  require  light  to  be 
healthy.  I  saw  a  likely  steer,  that  was  wintered  in 
a  dark  stable,  blind  of  one  eye  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Wood  waters  his  cows  in  the  barn.  They 
drink  freely  in  the  coldest  M'eather.  His  pump  in 
the  barn  has  not  frozen  this  winter.  The  water  is 
distributed  to  the  cows  in  pails.  The  fodder  for 
the  cows  is  cut  with  a  Gale's  hay-cutter.  I  saw 
corn  fodder  and  coarse  hay,  cut  and  soaking  with  a 
sprinkling  of  oil  meal,  in  the  great  feed  trough. 
Mr.  Wood  says  if  the  cows  leave  any  tough,  buts 
not  eaten,  they  are  much  less  troublesome  in  the 
manure  cellar  for  being  short. 

Mr.  Wood  says  cows  need  to  be  let  out  about 
once  a  week,  on  pleasant  days.  This  he  finds  nec- 
essary, to  have  them  come  in  properly  another  year. 
Mr.  Wood  has  built  an  addition  to  his  barn  the 
past  season,  to  accommodate  his  horses.  He  con- 
siders it  a  disadvantage  to  be  obliged  to  open  the 
great  doors  upon  the  cows.  If  they  see  the  doors 
open,  they  become  uneasy,  worry,  want  to  get  out. 
He  thinks  the  secretion  of  milk  goes  on  most  fa- 
vorably when  the  animals  are  perfectly  quiet. 

Concord,  March,  1857.  w.  D.  B. 


the  subject,  that  a  new  era  in  agricultural  enterprise 
is  rapidly  approaching ;  that  the  day  is  by  no  means 
distant  when  one-tenth  of  the  surface  occupied  at 
present  by  the  patient,  hard  working  husbandman, 
\n\\  yield  more  than  he  now  derives  annually  from 
the  whole,  independent  of  all  expense.  As  to  the 
value  of  carrots  for  stock  feeding,  and  especially  as 
a  feed  for  milch  cows,  calves,  horses  and  swine,  the 
introduction  of  facts  having  a  direct  and  specific 
bearing  upon  the  case  would,  we  feel  assured,  be  by 
most  readers  deemed  supererogatory, if  not  absurd. 
We  advise  every  farmer  this  year  to  put  in  a  patch 
of  carrots.  If  he  is  sceptical,  or  has  merely  a  large 
development  of  "cautiousness,"  and  does  not  choose 
to  tamper  with  his  interests  by  putting  in  a  whole 
acre,  let  him  put  in  half  an  acre,  or  even  a  quarter, 
or  an  eighth  of  an  acre,  and  with  patience  wait  the 
result.  But  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements 
of  the  age,  he  must  not  wait  till  another  decade,  or 
even  a  single  year,  has  rolled  by. 


CARROTS. 

When  Mr.  Little,  many  years  ago,  astonished 
the  world,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  who  reside  or 
"most  do  congregate"  in  the  goodly  town  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  with  his  fourteen-hundred-bushel 
crop  of  carrots  from  an  acre,  there  were  not  a  few 
•who  were  disposed  to  disbelieve,  while  others  whose 
scepticism  was  equally  inveterate  at  first,  but  was 
finally  overcome  by  facts,  which  are  stubborn  things 
no  less  in  agriculture  than  in  law,  attributed  the 
unprecedented  achievement  to  necromancy,  or  the 
black  art,  it  is  said.  Now  a  crop  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred bushels  of  carrots  from  soil  managed  as  liberal- 
ly as  was  Mr.  Little's,  would  probably — though 
greatly  exceeding  the  average  acreable  product  in 
this  country  if  not  in  Europe — scarcely  excite  sur- 
prise. In  this  important  department  of  farming — 
Root  Culture,  we  mean — the  capacities  of  the  soil 
have  never  been  fairly  tested.  We  feel  confident, 
however,  as  must  every  one  who  candidly  examines 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DEEP  PLOWING. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Bringing  up  new  mould  is  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  almost  all  crops,  especially  wheat, 
clover,  beans  and  potatoes,  and,  indeed,  without 
that  advantage,  these  crops  usually  diminish  in 
quantity,  quality  and  value.  Deep  plowing  is  of 
great  consequence,  not  only  in  furnishing  more, 
means  of  nourishment  to  the  roots  of  plants,  but  by 
counteracting  the  injurious  consequences  of  either- 
too  wet  or  too  dry  a  season.  This  is  a  most  impor- 
tant consideration,  for  if  the  season  be  wet,  there  is 
a  greater  depth  of  soil  to  absorb  the  moisture,  an <i 
the  plants  are  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  roots 
being  immersed  in  water  ;  and  in  a  dry  season,  it  is 
still  more  useful,  for  at  the  lower  part  of  the  culti- 
vated soil,  "there  is  thus  a  reservoir  of  moisture," 
which  is  brought  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  by 
the  evaporation  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  And 
deep  plowing  is  a  very  gootl  way  of  getting  rid  of 
weeds  in  particular,  it  is  the  best  mode  of  eradica- 
ting thistles ;  and  animal  and  vegetable  manures, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  rise  to  the  surface,  are 
properly  covered. 

I  have  ever  found  deep  plowing  attended  with 
good  crops,  when  crops  on  shallow  plowed  land  in 
the  same  field  were  but  indiflerent,  which  seems  a 
decisive  proof  in  favor  of  deep  plowing ;  but  in  deep 
plowing,  when  new  subsoil  is  thrown  up,  it  should 
in  most  of  cases,  I  think,  be  done  in  the  fall ;  as 
the  frost  helps  to  soften  and  ameliorate  the  hard 
substances,  especially  where  there  is  a  hard  pan. 

Barnet,  March  19th.  J. 


Beaxs. — The  prettiest  way  for  a  man  who  culti- 
vates but  little  land,  to  raise  his  own  dry  beans  for 
next  winter's  use,  is — not  to  plant  the  bush  kinds 
by  themselves,  for  this  will  require  too  much  land, 
as  the  product  is  small — but  to  raise  white  pole 
beans.  The  common  case-knife  beans  are  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  Strike  out  a  dozen  circles  on  the 
ground  as  large  as  a  cartwheel.  Put  a  wheelbar- 
row load  of  manure  into  each,  and  spade  it  up  with 
the  earth.     Drop  the  seeds  in  the  circle,  on  the 
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outer  edge  of  the  hill,  say  six  inches  apart.  Ihen 
insert  eight  or  ten  poles  just  within  the  circle,  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  tie  the  tops  of 
the  whole  together— forming  a  cone.  Cover  up  the 
seed  and  wait  the  result.  Each  of  these  hills  will 
yield  you  a  peck  or  half  a  bushel  of  dry  beans 
next  'fall— which,  if  you  have  but  a  dozen  such 
.rblUs,  will  give  you  perhaps  half  a  dozen  bushels. 
Tms  will  be  enough  for  your  purpose.  By  this 
.course  but  a  little  land  is  occupied.  Pole  beans 
jieldiTueh  more  abundantly  than  bush  beans,  and 
ocfujv'  air,  whilst  the  latter  must  have  the  surface 
of  the  pMXh.  If  you  wish  to  produce  your  own 
dry  bean«,  reader,  try  this  system  the  present  sea- 
son.     

EXT-RACTS  AND  KEPLIES. 

MILLET. 

Please  inform  me  where  the  seed  can  be  ob- 
tained ?  If  it  will  do  well  on  ordinary  land  ?  How 
much  seed  is  required  to  the  acre?  If  the  proper 
way  to  seed  would  be  to  mix  the  millet,  Timothy 
and  clover  together,  and  how  much  of  each,  or  the 
two  last  named,  to  the  acre  ?       E.  D.  Takbell. 

Chester,  Ft.,  1857. 

Remarks.— The  seed  is  sold  at  the  agricultural 
stores,  and  will  give  a  good  crop  on  ordinary  corn 
land.  Eight  to  twelve  quarts  of  seed  per  acre  are 
sufficient.  Cut  the  crop  when  green  if  you  do  not 
wish  it  to  exhaust  the  land— then  plow  in  August 
or  early  in  September, and  sow  your  grass  seed. 
Sow  twelve  quarts  of  Timothy  seed  and  six  pounds 
of  clover  per  acre— but  sow  the  clover  seed  next 
March  on  the  snow. 


and  forth,  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  miles  a 
year;  that  is  an  item  of  expense  of  some  conse- 
quence. The  barn-yard  should  face  the  south  if 
possible,  with  a  shed  or  high  fence  to  keep  off 
north-easters.  Cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  indeed,  all 
the  stock  of  the  farm,  love  the  sun;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter for  them,  especially  for  young  cattle,  in  quiet, 
sunny  days,  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  time  in  the 
open  air,  basking  in  the  sun,  but  sheltered  from 
cold  winds.     So  arrange  accordingly. 

A  manure  cellar  is  of  importance  in  several  re- 
spects; it  prevents  evaporation  and  desiccation  ;  it 
keeps  the  manure  from  freezing,  thus  affording  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  of  working  it  over  during 
the  winter  and  mingling  it  with  other  materials, 
and,  if  he  chooses,  of  hauling  large  portions  of  it  to 
his  fields.  It  enables  him  to  save  nearly  all  the 
liquid  portions  of  the  manure  by  introducing  dry 
muck  or  loam,  leaves  or  other  litter. 

There  should  also  be  a  portion  of  the  cellar  re- 
served for  roots,  vehicles,  grind  stone,  casks,  &c, 

(b.)  White  pines  are  easily  transplanted,  grow 
rapidly,  are  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  screen  as  well  as  any  other  tree.  The 
limbs  should  be  left  close  to  the  ground,  and  the 
trees  well  mulched  the  first  few  years.  But  other 
trees  may  be  mingled  with  them  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  operator. 

(c.)  We  cannot  say  what  sheep  are  the  best- 
but  those  the  best  kept  will  soon  be  good  If  not  the 
best. 


BARNS,  TREES,   &C. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  advice  about 
the  arrangement  of  barns  and  sheds  for  a  farm  of 
130  acres,  both  for  convenience  and  the  saving  of 
manure  ?  Whether  a  cellar  is  of  much  importance, 
cmd  also  the  best  way  of  saving  the  liquid  man- 
ure ?  (a.) 

What  kind  of  trees  are  best  to  set  in  a  hedge 
to  break  the  wind  off  from  the  land  and  build- 
ings ?  (6.) 

Can  you  give  any  information  about  the  basket 
willow,  its  present  price  per  ton,  and  whether  there 
is  much  demand  for  it  at  its  present  price  ? 

What  kind  o*f  sheep  are  the  most  profitable  for 
a  farmer  to  keep  who  keeps  only  a  few,  as  regards 
the  wool,  lambs  and  mutton  ?  (c.) 

By  answering  the  above  you  will  greatly  oblige 
Ludlow,  VL,  18j7.  An  Old  Subscriber. 
Remarks.— (a.)  To  answer  your  inquiry  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  barns  and  sheds  for  a  farm, 
and  answer  satisfactorily  to  ourselves,  would  re- 
quire considerable  time  and  space.  The  internal 
arrangement  we  will  say  nothing  about ;  that  de- 
pends upon  the  kind  of  farming  thi>.t  is  to  be  done, 
and  very  much  upon  taste.  The  location  is  very 
important.  If  too  near  the  house,  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  fire,  in  case  the  house  is  burned,  and  the  in- 
convenience from  unwholesome  odors  in  warm 
weather.  WTiere  a  barn  is  ten  rods  from  the  house 
we  tliink  the  amount  of  travel  between  them,  back 


REMARKS   ON   THE  STIFLE   CASE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  noticed  in  the  Farmer  an  in- 
quiry, "What  would  cure  a  stifle  ?"  lonce  bought 
a  mare  seven  years  old  which  had  a  dislocated  sti- 
fle ;  it  was  so  bad  that  she  had  not  much  use  of 
her  leg.  I  took  a  peck  of  fine,  strong  hemlock 
bark,  which  I  steeped  and  boiled  down  quite  strong, 
and  washed  the  stifle  with  this  hot  liquor,  and 
warmed  the  part  with  a  hot  shovel ;  in  three  weeks 
the  mare  was  apparently  sound.  I  bought  her  for 
$25  in  Februarv,  1844,  and  the  next  May  she  was 
worth  8100.  I"  write  this  that  it  may  benefit  Mr. 
G.  W.  Hayes,  Jr.,  and  others.  L.  Ames. 

Vermont,  1857.  

ABOUT  A   COLT. 

I  have  a  colt  who  is  continually  rubbing  himself, 
and  had  rubbed  the  skin  off  in  many  places  before 
I  noticed  anything  ailed  him  ;  upon  examination,  I 
found  in  spots  a  kind  of  wart  dried  upon  his  hair 
next  to  the  skin.  By  rubbing,  the  skin  and  hair 
comes  off"  in  spots  from  the  size  of  a  three  cent 
piece  up  to  a  ten  cent  piece ;  the  skin  heals  up  in 
a  few  davs.  I  would  Hke  to  be  informed  as  to 
what  rem'edy  I  shall  use  for  it?  What  will  pre- 
vent  dandruff  on  colts  ?  B* 

Marlboro',  .Y.  H.,  1857. 

FTLER's   churn,  and   GOOD  BUTTER. 

A  "Windsor  County  Farmer"  will  please  accept 
thanks  for  his  generous  and  prompt  action  in  rela- 
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tion  to  our  "broad  hint"  about  the  churn.     We 

really  do  not  need  a  new  churn  unless  there  is  a 
better  one  than  the  half  dozen  we  already  possess  ; 
if  there  is  such,  we  should  like  to  know  it  ourselves, 
and  inform  "the  rest  of  mankind"  of  the  fact. 

FINE   CATTLE. 

I  saw  in  this  village  yesterday,  a  pair  of  cattle 
weighing  alive  5100  lbs.,  apparently  seven  years 
old,  said  to  have  been  reared  at  Shelburn,  Frank- 
lin County,  Massachusetts.  They  were  straight, 
bright,  and  well  filled  out — their  horns  indicating 
their  breed  to  be  Durham.  They  were  estimated 
to  weigh  4000  lbs.  dressed,  and  to  be  of  the  value 
of  $500.  When  cattle  will  command  such  prices 
— what  can  the  farmer  do  better  than  to  raise 
them?  They  were  at  the  place  of  business  of 
Messrs.  Teel  &  Moulton.  We  understand  they 
were  reared  by  Mr.  Bardwell. 

Jf/arcA  21,  1857.  South  Dax^-ers. 

KECLAIMIKG  MEADOW  OR  BOG. 

I  have  some  5  or  6  acres  of  lo^  land  called 
swamp,  covered  with  maples,  whortleberries,  alders, 
&c.,  adjoining  a  salt  marsh  ;  and  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion, adjoining  the  upland,  4  feet ;  distance  from 
marsh  to  upland,  20  rods.  Peat  bottom,  depth 
from  3  to  15  feet,  all  nearly  dry  in  summer,  and 
can  be  passed  over  dry  shod,  or  without  trouble  of 
water. 

Now  I  wish  to  know  the  best  course  to  pursue 
in  order  to  convert  it  to  English  grass,  cranberry 
bog  or  tillage.  Jas.  Robbiks. 

Osterville,  March,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  have  so  often  given  the  process 
to  accomplish  the  result  here  desired,  that  it  seems 
to  us  like  an  old  story  to  go  over  it  again.  But 
briefly, — thorough  drainage  is  the  first  step ;  l)ut 
not  so  low  as  to  leave  the  surface  like  a  dry  sponge. 
After  draining,  manure  liberally  ;  plant  with  pota- 
toes, or  other  crops  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
lay  it  to  grass.  

USE   of   LIME. 

I  should  like  to  know  M'hich  is  the  best  way  to  use 
air  slaked  lime  for  agricultural  purposes,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  spread  on  the  surface  ?  What  kind 
of  land  will  it  do  best  on,  or  whether  it  would  do 
better  mixed  with  other  manure  before  being  used  ? 

E.  Freetown,  Mass.,  1857.       R.  Washburn. 

Remarks. — Spread  on  the  surface.  If  the  land 
is  heavy  and  full  of  vegetable  matter,  it  will  stimu- 
late it  to  fertility.     Use  it  sparingly  on  light  land. 

now  shall  sheep  be  fattened? 

Can  you  tell  me  the  best  way  of  feeding  sheep 
in  the  winter  for  fatting  ?  What  kind  of  food,  and 
what  sort  of  pens,  will  be  the  most  useful,  and  the 
quantity  of  food  a  day  ?  Samuel  Lyman. 

Southampton,  Mass.,  1857. 

the  yellow  brake. 

I  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  to  kill  the 
yellow  brake  without  plowing  ?  My  land  is  so 
filled  with  stone  that  I  cannot  plow. 

.Vp/'on.  i8o7.  Samuel  Griffin. 


horse  distemper — wens. 

I  see  in  your  March  number,  on  page  1 15,  in  the 
receipt  that  I  sent  you  there  is  a  mistake  in  one 
word,  it  being  horn  distemper,  instead  of  horse. 

Will  some  one  tell  what  will  cure  wens  on  cattle? 

Cummington,  1857.  E.  P.  WiLBUR. 

chint:se  sugar  cane. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Chinese  sugar 
cane  is  the  same  as  the  Chinese  tree  corn,  which 
was  so  highly  i-ecommended  fifteen  years  ago  or 
nearly,  by  agricultural  papers.  j.  p. 

Jluburn,  JV.  Y.,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  think  not. 

A  potato  story. 

A  single  potato  planted  in  the  Spring  of  1856,  by 
a  boy  ten  years  old,  uelded  when  dug  in  the  fall 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds,  and  one  single 
potato  weighed  two  ))ounds  and  one-half. 

5.  Hampton,  A'.  H.  A  Subscriber. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

That  this  crop  is  of  vast  importance,  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that  "it  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  furnishes  the  largest  amount  of  nutri- 
cious  food"  of  any  crop  cultivated  in  the  United 
States.  In  New  England,  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus, the  production  of  this  grain  increased  nearly 
50  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  previous,  while  wheat 
decreased  in  about  the  same  ratio.  Take  one  year 
with  another,  the  common  eight  rowed  yellow  corn 
is  as  profitable  as  any  ;  though  sometimes,  when 
the  season  and  all  else  is  favorable,  a  great  crop  may 
be  obtained  from  a  larger  kind.  On  dry  ground,  with 
the  manure  (eight  or  ten  cords)  from  the  barn  cel- 
lar spread  on  and  plowed  in,  forty  bushels  per  acre 
of  shelled  corn  is  about  an  average  crop  with  us. 
By  the  way,  whether  manure  from  the  cellar  is  bet- 
ter or  not  than  common,  it  is  made  to  act  quicker, 
by  working  it  over  to  the  air  with  loam  or  mud,  so 
that  nothing  is  lost.  The  oldest  barn  cellar  that  I 
know  of  was  made  some  sixteen  years  ago  ;  now, 
though  this  section  of  country  is  like  most  all  agri- 
cultural communities,  thinly  settled,  I  can  count 
thirty  not  five  miles  off,  which  is  probably  not  three- 
fourths  the  actual  number. 

For  corn  on  high  ground,  put  no  manure  in  the 
hill.  Plant  thi*ee  feet  four  inches  apart,  each  way. 
Cultivate  both  ways,  or,  rather,  horse-hoe  it. — 
Make  no  hill  of  any  consequence.  Plant  five  ker- 
nels in  a  hill,  which,  if  not  thinned  out,  make  it  too 
thick,  unless  the  worms  take  that  part  of  the  job. 
Plant  early,  though  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too 
earl)-.  1  planted  corn  on  the  6th  of  May  last,  on 
land  plowed  the  26th  and  28th  of  April ;  there  was 
rain  just  before  and  after  planting,  and  somewhat 
cold.  This  corn  came  up  well,  but  was  yellow,  and 
looked  like  destruction,  till  July,  when  it  did  bet- 
ter, and  the  frost  holding  oft'  late,  was  very  good. 
I  plowed  another  piece  alongside  the  first,  the  12th 
and  13th  of  May,  planted  the  14th  ;  everything 
similar  except  time ;  the  last  came  up,  and  looked 
better  colored,  grew  right  ofi",  and  was  considera- 
bly the  best  at  harvest.        Joseph  W.  Brown. 

Kensington,  JV.  H.,  1857. 
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For  the  New  Mngland  Farmer. 

COST  OF  MILK-RAISING. 

MIDDLESEX   VS.   WOKCESTER. 

Mr.  Editor  :-Will  you  permit  me  to  com- 
pare notes  'With  your  correspondent,  "Worcester, 
n  vour  March  number,  page  145,  whose  figures  I 
have  examined  v;ith  some  interest,  but  with  more 
surprise  at  his  results.  The  folloTvmg  are  facts 
which  may  speak  for  themselves. 

One  year  ago  I  purchased  a  cow  from  Mame  and 
removed  the  calf  from  her  on  her  arrival, 
comes  in  this  year  on  the  18th  of  June. 

I  have  milked  her  just  365  days  with  the  follow- 
ine  results.     She  has  averaged  10^  quarts  per  day 
in  the  winter,  and  14  quarts  per  day  m  the  sum- 
mer. 
I  have  sold  7  quarts  per  day  to  regular  customer?, 

2,555  quarts,  at  5  cents  per  quart.. *  11  05 

msient  customers,  230  quarts,  at  5  cts.^.^^y^^.- i^--'^ 

.45,60 


does  it  appear  to  have  completely  disappeared  till 

eight  veara  after."  .    ,    •  j 

On 'the  Continent  every  exertionis  being  made 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  infection,  and  military 
detachments  are  charged  to  destroy  all  cattle  that 
become  infected  in  Prussia.  If  only  one  of  a  herd 
should  be  attacked,  the  authorities  order  the  whole 
to  be  slaughtered  ;  and  cordons  sanitaires  are  es- 
tablished along  the  frontiers  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  cattle  from  districts  in  which  the  disease  exists. 
If  these  statements  are  not  exaggerated,  the  loss  of 
She! so  many  cattle  must  seriously  diminish  the  supply 
of  food  in  Europe,  and  may  give  rise  to  insurrec- 
tionary movements  on  the  part  of  the  people. 


Transient  cusLuiiiciD, -1^"   1 — ■■;-'—  .        _  j„_  010 

Used  in  family  of  8  persons,  2.^  quarts  per  day,  912^ 

quarts,  at  5  cts 


Total 

EXPENSE. 
Paid  for  3  tons  of  rowen,  at  $17  per  ton. 


.$185,30 


$51,00 

6,00 

Carting  rowen • jq^qq 

Pasturing ...SCO 

Driving  to  pasture. . . • V':,",'' ' 4,00 

Carrots  raised  in  garden,  one  half  ton ^'^5 

Shorts.  500  lbs.  at  $l,2o •;••;•; 640 

Meal,  8  bushels,  at  80  cts.  per  bushel ••••"' 

S86,65 

Total  expeuse ^     ' 

Net  profits 598,65 

If  there  is  an  error  in  the  foregoing  result  i^t 
must  be  on  the  safe  side,  as  having  nnilked  myselt, 
I  am  conBdent  the  average,  as  before  stated,  is 
nearer  the  truth, which  would  result  as  follows: 

During  summer,  say  215  days,  at  14  quarts  per  day, 

3010  quarts,  at  5  cts • • '•■•' •  •51SO,ou 

During  winter,  say  150  days,  at  10^  quarts  per  day, 

1575  quarts,  at  5  cts 111_J 


Whole  expense,  (the  manure  pays  for  feeding  and 
milking) 


.$86.65 

Net  profits ^'^^ 

New  England  farmers,be  not  incredulous !  I  have 
no  doubt  that  multitudes  of  cows,vyith  proper  care 
and  warm  stables,  might  do  even  better,  and  be  a 
source  of  great  profit.  Worcester  may  say,  we  sell 
our  milk  too  high.  We  answer,  this  is  the  way  we  do 
things  in  Middlesex,  and  we  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  demand  at  this  price.  «—  i^^at^tvo. 

March,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CORN  CULTURE. 

Mr.  Editor  -.—As  corn-growing  is  a  business  of 
no  small  importance  to  our  State,  I  would  like  to 
give  what  I  deem  the  surest,_as  well  as  the  most 
economical  method  of  cultivation. 

The  15th  of  May,  I  cart  on  to  swarded  ground 
what   long  or  barn  manure  I  have ;    spread  the 
same,  then  plow  immediately,  quite  deep  ;  harrow 
the  ground  slightly,  then  plant  the  seed  m  rows 
four  feet  apart  each  way,  putting  about  one  quart 
of  compost,  made  of  vault  manure  (or  something  Oi 
nearly  equal  strength)  and  good  loam,  in  each  hill. 
This  has  been  my  practice  for  some  years,  and  1 
find  my  corn  comes  up  readily,  is  not  troubled  with 
any  kind  of  worm,  is  not  easily  afi"ected  by  drought 
or  wet,  and  if  the  soil  is  mellow,  by  using  a  long 
fine  teeth  harrow  two  or  three  times,  both  ways  be- 
tween the  rows,  very  little  hoeing  besides  is  needed. 
Farmers  having  suitable  ground,  will  hnd  this 
practive  advantageous  in  various  ways,  secunng,  as 
it  does,  the  benefit  of  the  decomposition  of  the  ma- 
nure and  the  sward  to  the  present  crop,  and  also 
'leaving  the  ground  in  a  good  condition  for  the  crop 
of  the  next  year,  when  the  plow  should  be  put  m 
again  deep  enough  to  bring  to  the  surface^  aU  that 
has  been  turned  under.        Yours,  &c., 
Mw  Market,  JV.  H.,  1857. 


E.  Joy. 


South  Heading. 


A  Murrain  Approaching.— A  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  says  that  an  exceedingly  fa- 
tal epidemic  has  been  for  some  time  ravaging  the 
herds  of  Central  Europe,  and  has  now  reached  Ko- 
ni^sberg,  where  one  proprietor  is  said  tohave  lost 
three  hundred  head  in  a  night.     The  writer  says : 
"In  1745, the  same  or  a  like  epidemic  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  means  of  two  calves  from 
Holland.     In  the  second  year  after  its  introduction 
over  40,000   cattle  died  in  Nottinghamshire  and 
Leicestershire,  and  almost  as  many  more  m  Che- 
shire. During  the  third  year  remuneration  was  given 
hy  the  government,  who  had  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  diseased  cattle,  for  no  fewer  than  80,000 
head,   while  twice  as  many  more,  according  to  the 
report  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  died  of  the  mal- 
adv.     In  the  fourth  year  it  was  equally  fatal,  nor 


Price  of  Labor  in  California.— A  writer  for 
the  California  Farmer,  in  stating  reasons  for  the 
immediate  commencement  of  woolen  manufacture 
in  that  new  State,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  operatives  can  be  found  there  to 
work  up  the  raw  material  now  produced,  and  at  a 
figure  not  much  above  the  low  price  in  the  East- 
ern States.    He  says :  "I  repeat  it ;  we  have  cheap 
labor,  for  who  has  not  heard  in  mining,  agricultu- 
ral and  city-loafing  localities  the  almost  universal 
complaint— 'can't  get  employment;  would  rather 
work  for  my  board  than  wait  here  for  water,  or 
for  plowing  time  to  come,  or  for  work  on  the  new 
brick  store."    Put  this  with  the  stories  which  are 
afloat  of  the  enormous  wages  that  are  paid  in  the 
land  of  gold,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  add  another 
drop  to  the  bucketful  of  contentment  with  our  lot 
in  New  England  that  we  have  a  right  to  enjoy. 


your 


(Cf>  Receive  your  thoughts  as  guests,  and  treat 
desires  like  children. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  before  us  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  oj 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
year  1856.  It  is  comprised  in  a  handsome  vohime 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  pages,  and  illus- 
trated with  specimens  of  several  of  the  grasses  and 
farm  implements.  After  recapitulating  the  gener- 
al duties  of  the  Board,  speaking  of  the  distribution 
of  seeds,  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  museum, 
the  collection  of  minerals,  soils,  models  of  fruits, 
birds,  fishes,  plants  and  insects  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion, the  Secretary  speaks  of  the  operations  of  the 
Board  for  the  past  year,  and  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  they  have  had  to  contend  in  the 
want  of  a  larger  working  capital.  He  says  "the  ap- 
propriations made  for  the  farm  are  not  spent  for 
experiments,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  that  not  a 
dollar  has  ever  been  spent  by  the  Board  for  exper- 
iments on  the  farm ;  the  cost  of  the  experiments 
consisting  mainly  in  the  additional  care  and  close- 
ness of  observation  which  they  require,  the  amount 
of  which  in  direct  expense  to  the  State  is  compar- 
atively insignificant." 

He  next  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  "the  grasses, 
a  family  of  plants  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  important  to  man- 
kind." This  is  a  topic  of  great  interest  to  our  New 
England  people,  and  one  which  has  never  received 
half  the  attention  it  merits.  The  varieties  well 
known  to  be  nutritious  and  profitable  for  cultiva- 
tion have  been  very  few,  scarcely  exceeding  a  doz- 
en, and  the  true  manner  of  seeding  and  of  preserv- 
ing them  for  fodder,  is  veiled  in  as  much  mystery  as 
their  botanic  names.  The  number  of  beasts  fed  up- 
on the  grasses  shows  at  once  their  importance; 
these  are  given  according  to  recent  official  returns, 
as  no  less  than  80,321  horses;  77,511  oxen  and 
steers,  and  183,010  cows  and  heifers,  valued  in  the 
aggregate  at  $15,423,524  ;  while  we  make  annual- 
ly 648,610  tons  of  hay,  being  less  than  a  ton  to 
the  acre,  and  valued  at  $8,702,917.  The  annual 
value  of  the  grass  crop  to  the  country,  for  pasturage 
and  hay  together,  is  not  less  than  $300,000,000. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  paper  on  grasses,  the 
Secretary  has  introduced  a  plate  illustrating  the 
grasses,  and  giving  the  technical  names  in  common 
use  by  botanists,  and  the  parts  as  highly  magnified, 
and  made  so  plain  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  by 
all  who  will  give  the  explanations  their  careful  at- 
tention. Then  follow  tables,  fruits,  a  list  of  grass- 
es and  forage  plants, — second,  a  list  of  arrow 
grasses,  third,  a  list  o? grass-like  rushes,  and  fourth, 
a  list  of  cances  or  sedges ;  these  are  then  separated 
into  four  or  five  distinct  groups  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  them. 

The  first  of  these  groups  is  the  bush  or  jungle 
grass,  or  such  as  are  not  inclined  to  grow  with  oth- 
er species,  and  form  a  close,  matted  turf  sward. 


The  second  gives  the  names  of  the  aquatic  or  tea- 
ter  grasses ;  the  third  the  marsh  or  salt  grasses  ; 
the  fourth,  the  field  or  pasture  grasses ;  and  the 
fifth,  annual  tveeds. 

The  next  discussion  is  on  the  relative  value  of 
the  grasses;  in  this  there  are  also  subdivifiuns^ 
showing  in  separate  tables  the  natural  and  the  ar- 
tificial grasses,  and  giving  an  analysis  of  them,  and 
of  the  weeds.  There  is  also  a  table  giving  the  nu- 
tritive equivalents  of  the  grasses,  but  among  these 
are  included  what  are  generally  known  by  other 
names,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats,  &c.  Then 
follows  a  paper  on  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  with 
replies  to  questions  sent  out  by  the  Secretarj',  and 
the  mean  temperature  and  amount  of  rain  at  sev- 
eral different  places  during  the  fast  growing  months. 

The  time  for  mowing,  selection  and  mixtures  of 
grass  seed,  weight  and  average  depth  of  covering, 
together  with  a  table  showing  the  average  number 
of  plants  and  species  to  the  square  foot  of  sward, 
each  forms  a  paper  at  once  interesting  and  useful. 
Several  tables  are  given,  grouping  the  varieties  of 
grasses,  for  particular  uses,  such,  for  instance,  as 
for  permanent  pasture,  lawn  grasses,  for  mowing 
in  rotation,  for  lawn  pastures,  for  hay  and  pasture 
in  orchards  and  shaded  places,  for  mowing  on  light 
soils,  on  peaty  lands,  on  marshy  lands,  for  rocky 
hills  and  dry  yards.  The  Secretary  then  gives  ex- 
amples of  the  general  practice  as  reported  to  him. 

The  subject  of  mowing,  machines  is  then  intro- 
duced, and  illustrations  of  Manny's,  Ketchuni's,  Al- 
len's and  Heath's  are  given.  To  the  latter  machine 
was  awarded  the  premium  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Society.  The  impor- 
tant topic  of  cutting  and  curing  grass  for  fodder  is 
considered  in  this  connection.  Illustrations  of  the 
horse-rake  and  hay-caps  are  also  introduced,  and 
their  merits  discussed ;  the  general  treatment  of 
grass  lands,  such  as  drainage,  top-dressing,  &c.,  are 
briefly  noticed,  which  closes  the  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  grasses. 

So  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  we  think  this 
an  able  paper,  one  that  required  considerable  tech- 
nical learning,  and  great  research,  to  prepare.  In 
this  department,  the  labor  has  fallen  into  proper 
hands,  for  the  Secretary  is  abundantly  qualified  to 
prepare  any  similar  work  with  great  accuracy  and 
minuteness  of  detail.  His  habits  of  life,  as  well  as 
his  genius,  fit  him  for  such  a  labor,  rather  than  the 
general  engineering  and  detail  of  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  farm.  It  is  a  work  greatly  needed, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  published  in  separate  form, 
so  that  the  farmers  generally  of  New  England  may 
have  access  to  it. 

Various  highly  interesting  reports  of  committees 
of  the  Board,  and  of  delegates  to  the  several  coun- 
ty societies,  close  the  volume. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  work  of  value,  and  one  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  refer. 
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WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  WITH  THAT 
DEAD  ANIMAL  ?-No  2. 

Eg^s,  during  the  present  winter,  have  been  re- 
markably scarce,  and  have  brought  prices  in  pro- 
portion to  their  scarcity.  Thirty,  forty  and  fifty 
cents  a  dozen  for  eggs,  and  not  golden  ones,  either  ! 
The  principal  reason  for  tins  unusual  scarcity  has 
■  doubtless  been  the  remarkable  coldness  of  the  win- 
ter. All  the  energies  of  the  fowl  are  expended  in 
keeping  her  system  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to 
preserve  life  ;  if  she  could  be  aided  in  this  matter 
of  warming  herself,  her  superlluous  vitality  might 
then  be  spent  in  producing  eggs,  one  necessity  for 
which  is  a  full  flow  of  blood,  and  a  high  tempera- 
ture of  tlie  body  ;  both  of  which  are  greatly  pro- 
moted by  feeding  with  animal  food,  fat  and  flesh. 
The  fierce  appetite  of  fowls  for  animal  food  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  particularly  those  producing 
eggs,  is  a  proof  from  nature  of  their  need  of  it ;  and 
at  the  present  price  of  eggs,  we  can  well  afford  to 
feed  them  on  rump  steak,  if  no  other  meat  is  acces- 
sible. What  family  that  keeps  fowls  can  afford  to 
sell  its  waste,  fresh  f;vt  to  the  soap-man,  when  eggs 
bring  thirty  cents  a  dozen,  and  upwards  ?  In  fact, 
our  fowls  must  have  animal  food  of  some  kind,  if 
we  wish  them  to  lay  well. 

Now,  if  a  horse,  cow  or  ox  has  died  in  your 
neighborhood  during  the  past  winter,  from  accident 
or  from  some  disease  which  does  not  impair  the 
value  of  the  flesh  as  food  for  fowls  or  for  your  dog, 
it  will  certainly  be  cheaper  to  feed  them  from  its 
remains,  than  to  pay  from  five  cents  a  pound  up- 
wards for  flesh,  which  for  this  purpose  is  not  worth 
a  farthing  more.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  in  pass- 
ing, that  scientific  men  have  proved  by  experiment 
that  a  high  temperature,  equal  to  that  at  which 
meat  is  baked,  completely  destroys  the  virus  of  the 
most  contagious  and  virulent  disease  to  which  our 
domestic  animals  are  subject.  The  carciss  of  an 
animal,  if  kept  frozen,  will  keep  forever.  In  1803, 
a  mammoth  was  found  frozen  in  the  ice  of  northern 
Siberia,  whose  flesh  was  in  such  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation  that  it  was  fed  by  the  inhabitants  to 
their  dogs  ;  and  yet,  geologists  are  generally  agreed 
that  the  animal  died  six  thousand  years  ago,  at  the 
lowest  estimate. 

The  savans  of  Europe  have  introduced  the  flesh 
of  the  horse  on  their  tables  as  a  luxury ;  they  tell 
us  that  it  is  finer  grained  than  that  of  neat  cattle, 
and  generally  equal  to  it  in  flavor,  M'hile  by  some 
methods  of  cookery,  it  was  pronounced  markedly 
superior.  Who,  all  prejudices  founded  on  associ- 
ation aside,  can  give  a  good  reason  why  the  flesh  of 
the  horse  should  not  form  an  article  of  diet  ?  There 
is  something  in  a  name  in  this  matter.  We  all 
know  the  story  of  the  officer  at  a  grand  feast  among 
the  South  Sea  Islanders  who  ale  quite  heartily  ol 
fine  duck,  as  he  thought,  and  smacked  his  lips  over 
the  choice  delicacy,  until  he  was  informed  that  in- 
stead of  being  "quack,  quack,"  it  was  only  "bow- 
ow-ow,"  when  his  stomach  immediately  rebelled. 
We  confine  our  diet  among  quadrupeds  to  herbiv- 
orous animals  ;  why  then  exclude  the  horse,  the  no- 
blest and  cleanliest  of  them  all  ?  As  far  as  this 
matter  has  an  economical  bearing,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  horse  is  worth  far  more  in  the  stable  than 
at  the  shambles,  and  that  to  purchase  the  flesh  of  a 
well  conditioned  horse,  if  killed  purposely  for  eat- 
ing, one  would  have  to  drop  dollars  into  the  scale ; 


but  yet,  it  is  well  known  that  in  our  largest  cities, 
hundreds  of  the  finest  horses  are  killed  yearly,  sole- 
ly from  tlje  breaking  of  limbs  ;  now,  if  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  cities,  who  can  afford  fresh  meat  not 
over  often,  and  then  of  the  poorer  qualities,  contin- 
ue to  allow  the  flesh  of  such  to  be  given  to  the 
dogs,  or  be  still  more  degraded,  I  have  great  faith 
that  the  epicures  will  have  a  word  to  say  about  such 
a  manner  of  disposing  of  them  before  many  years 
have  elapsed.  Suoh  is  the  scientific  utilitarianism 
of  an  age  that  is  fast  over-riding  all  our  prejudices, 
and  demanding  the  utmost  returns  from  every  re- 
source, J.  J.  II.  Gregory. 
Marbkhead,  March,  18u1. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MURIATE  OF  LIME. 

Mr,  Editor  : — In  the  weekly  Farmer  of  Jan,  3, 
Mr.  Gould  made  some  comments  upon  a  previous 
article  of  mine  on  the  above-named  subject,  to 
which  I  intended  to  make  a  brief  reply,  but  have 
delayed  so  doing  till  the  present  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  what  others  might  say  upon  the 
fertilizer  in  question. 

Mr.  Gould  thinks  my  ill  success  is  "a  rare  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule,"  or  that  my  "soil  may 
not  have  required  this  manure."  He  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  I  do  not  stand  alone 
against  his  fertilizer,  and  that  I  mentioned  that 
three  of  my  neighbors  had  tried  it  and  been  equally 
disappointed  with  myself.  Taking  the  experience, 
then,  in  my  locality,  my  case  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  rul ; ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  if  all  who  have  used  it  in  other  sections 
would  freely  give  their  experience,  without  impor- 
tunity or  bias,  I  should  be  found  to  harmonize  with 
the  rule  in  other  localities.  I  certainly  am  of  the 
belief  that  my  soil  did  not  require  his  fertilizer. 
But  Mr.  Gould  says  that  it  is  good  on  all  soils — on 
clayey  soils  in  particular — and  Dr.  Jackson  recom- 
mends it  for  "siliceous  soils."  Now  if  the  small 
proportion  of  other  ingredients,  besides  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime  and  salt,  constituting  the  fertilizer  aie 
really  beneficial,  planted  in  the  hills  or  in  drills,  we 
are  obliged  to  use  so  much  slaked  lime  (which  is 
more  or  less  caustic)  that  it  burns  up  the  plants 
and  destroys  the  good  effects  which  the  other  com- 
pounds might  exert  by  themselves.  Who  thinks 
that  a  hill  of  potatoes  or  corn  will  need  or  bear 
two  or  three  gills  of  half  slaked  or  slaked  lime? 
or  that  the  fibrous  roots  of  peas  and  beans,  squashes 
and  other  tender  plants,  can  ramify  into  it  with 
that  impunity  with  which  they  should  in  all  proper 
manurial  substances  ?  Is  not  the  fertilizer  a  little 
too  rich  in  lime  ? 

Mr,  Gould  observes  very  pleasantly,  that  he 
shall  take  occasion  to  bring  forth  a  "cloud  of  wit- 
nesses" to  sustain  the  evidence  which  he  has  al- 
ready published,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  scatter 
my  "brick-dust  and  coal-ashes"  to  the  wind  !  To 
this  I  certainly  cannot  in  conscience  make  any  ob- 
jection ;  but  will  simply  express  a  modest  wish, 
that  when  they  take  the  "wl.igs  of  the  wind,"  they 
may  not  fly  towards  Charlestown.  In  regard  to  the 
witnesses,  I  will  speak  of  those  further  along. 

When  I  used  the  muriate  last  spring,  I  had  seen 
no  statement  either  from  the  proprietor  or  any  one 
else,  that  the  article  should  be  composted  or 
mixed ;  I  therefore  used  it  as  did  Mr.  Brooks  and 
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some  others,  putting  as  much  as  I  could  grasp  in 
one  hand,  and  sometimes  more,  into  a  hill  of  pota- 
toes or  corn,  and  making  the  ground  white  with  it 
in  the  drills,  and  raking  it  in.  JVow  Mr.  Gould 
says  it  should  be  mixed  "with  barn -yard  compost, 
which  is  too  rich  in  organic  and  needs  saline  mat- 
ters, which  my  manure  furnishes."  This  certainly 
is  placing  the  muriate  in  good  company  ;  but  if  the 
barn-yard  manure  could  speak,  would  it  not  j-esent 
the  caustic  impeachment  P  Is  not  the  idea  con- 
tained in  the  above  quotation  an  agricultural  her- 
esy ?  I  have  supposed  that  good  stable  or  barn- 
yard manure  contained  all  the  elements  for  the  for- 
mation of  plants,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  in 
their  proper  proportion,  and  that  the  only  objec- 
tion to  it  was,  that  it  could  not  be  got  in  sufficient 
quantities,  or  at  reasonable  rates,  when  not  made 


jurious  effects  on  tender  roots  when  planted  in  the 
hill  for  the  ordinary  garden  purposes,  as  he  recom- 
mends. 

But  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  article  in  the  Farmer, 
draws  attention  to  the  other  ingredients  of  his  fer- 
tilizer. The  next  after  carbonate  of  lime,  is  salt ; 
the  next  is  fine  sand ;  the  next,  "phosphate  of  lime 
and  some  oxide  of  iron  ;"  little  ammonia  and  or- 
ganic matter,  and  muriate  of  lime  only  2.70  per 
cent.  What  the  effect  of  these  would  be,  separated 
from  the  carbonate,  I  am  not  ])repared  to  say ;  but 
believe  that,  used  with  the  carbonate  in  the  hill, 
their  vij-tues,  if  they  possess  any,  are  destroyed — 
and  that  the  whole  compound  retards  the  growth 
of  plants  not  naturally  rank  enough  to  overcome  it. 

In  Dr.  Jackson's  analysis  of  "Hoyt's  Superphos- 
phate of  Lime,"  48  per  cent,  is  of  that  ingredient ; 


on  the  farm.     But  it  is  needless  to  show  here  the  i  hence  the  propriety  of  the  name.     Upon  this  rule. 


superiority  of  barn-yard  manure  over  all  the  fancy 
fertilizers,  as  it  is  too  well  known.  This  auxiliary 
which  Mr.  G.  would  furnish   is  the  lime,  which 


Mr.  Gould's  compound  should  be  designated  "Car- 
bonate of  Lime,"  or  "Semi-carbonate  of  Lime,"  in- 
stead of  "Muriate  of  Lime,"  the  smaller  element; 


burns  up  vegetable  soil  and  prepares  it  for  the  food!  then  no  one  would  be  deceived  in  the  cognomen.  • 
of  plants,  and  kills  insects  by  its  caustic  nature,  yet  A  few  weeks  after  my  communication  appeared 
applied  to  the  manure  heap  does  not  set  the  nitro-  in  the  Farmer,  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  this 
gen  free,  but  "contains  ammonia,  and  will  absorb  i  town  observed  to  me  that  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
even  more."     Rather  than  admit  that  barn-yard  article,  as  it  expressed  his  views  of  the  "muriate" 

to  a  good  extent,  and  he  gave  it  a  severe  appella- 


manure  needs  his  fertilizer,  I  should  be  more  in- 
clined to  believe  that  his  fertilizer  needed  barn- 
yard manure ! 

Mr.  Gould  is  surprised   that  I  have  not  distin 


tion.  He  stated  that  he  had  tried  the  compound 
in  most  every  way  in  which  it  could  be  used,  and 
to  a  large  extent,  in  the  hill  and   in  the  manure 


position  of   his   fertilizer.     The   following  are  the 
compounds,  as  given  by  Dr.  Jackson. 

Carbonate  of  Lime 64.00 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (Salt) 14. 40 

Phosphate  of  Lime  and  some  0.xide  of  Iron 6.50 

Chloride  of  Calcium  (Aluriate  of  Lime) 2.70 

Chloride  of  Magnesium  (Muriate  of  Magnesia) 2.40 

Ammonia 6.41 

Organic  Matter 4. .59 

Fine  Sand 8.50 

Loss 0.50 


IdO.OO 


guished  between  quick-lime  or  the  semi-hydrate  of  heap;  that  in  the  hiilit  seemed  to  burn  up  his  veg- 
lime,  and  the  compound  which  makes  up  the  cora-jCtables,  and  that  his  compost  heap  was  better  with- 

-  .-      -  -      ^^|.  jj.^     jjg  ^1^^  stated  that  many  of  his  neighbors 

had  tried  it  with  no  better  success. 

In  regard  to  "witnesses"  Mr.  Gould  is  quite  suc- 
cessful. He  now  has  many  more  than  I  have,  and 
his  "cloud"  has  not  yet  appeared.  But  perhaps  he 
has  made  much  greater  efforts  to  procure  them, 
1  know  of  only  four  besides  myself,  who  have  tried 
it,  and  they  all  condemn  it.  Why  the  witnesses 
should  so  disagree  upon  this  subject,  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  inductive  philoso])hy  has  not  yet 
solved,  unless  that  some  of  their  soils  needed  com- 
mon lime. 

Some  of  Mr.  Gould's  correspondents,  whom  he 
has  formally  requested  to  give  their  views  upon  his 
"muriate,"  regard  it  as  "one  of  the  best  of  man- 
ures," or  fully  equal  to  guano  or  superphosphate  of 
lime,  when  used  as  a  top-dressing  or  plowed  in — 
poor  as  I  regard  its  formula,  chemically  considered. 
But  to  this  I  can  find  no  fault.  Some  good  may 
result  to  those  who  do  not  esteem  it.  The  more 
agriculturists  are  satisfied  with  it,  the  more  the 
manufacturer  will  sell;  and  the  tendency  will  be  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  the  superphosphates  of  lime 
and  guano — which  is  a  "consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished." 

Mr.  Gould  may  have  had  his  attention  drawn  to 
the  analy.sis  of  his  muriate  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Johnson, 
pubhshed  in  the  Homestead  at  Hartford,  Dec.  2-5. 
Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  a  copy  handed 
me.  Mr.  Johnson  detects  "quick-lime"  and  a  good 
deal  of  "hard  coal  dust"  in  it.     This  does  not  sur- 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal,  solid  portion 
of  this  compound  is  carbonate  of  lime — or  what  is 
commonly  called  slaked  lime.  In  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  the  redundancy  of  this  cheap  ingredient, 
Mr.  Gould  writes  four  pages  of  his  circular,  (the 
great  body  of  its  text)  to  show  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime — citing  Liebig 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott — without  alluding  to  the  oth- 
er compounds,  and  which  he  is  so  surprised  at  me 
for  not  mentioning.  If  Mr.  G.  thought  then  they 
•were  of  great  importance,  why  did  he  not  bring 
them  out  in  bold  relief,  and  not  rest  the  claims  of 
his  "muriate  of  lime"  upon  that  common  substance, 
carbonate  of  Hme  ?  And  can  he  consistently  be 
surprised  at  me  for  passing  over  what  he  did  not 
consider  worth  special  notice  from  himself?  It  is 
true  there  is  no  quick-lime  presented  in  his  analy- 
sis, nor  semi-hydrate,  nor  semi-carbonate — but  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Now  what  is  the  difference  in  the 
ultimate  effect  of  all  these  upon  the  soil?  The 
quick- lime  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  and  moisture} prise  me;  but  according  to  Mr.  G.'s  admission 
from  the  air  before  it  can  enter  into  the  composi-  in  his  new  application  of  his  fertilizer,  it  must  set 
tion  of  plants,  and  before  it  becomes  fully  a  car-  the  ammonia  free  in  the  compost  heap  rich  in  n' 


bonate  it  must  be   a   semi-carbonate,  or  seml-hy 
drate,  as  some  speak  of  it,  as  it  gradually  absorbs 


trogen,  where  he  intimates  its  wonderful  efficacy 
lies  !  Mr.  Johnson  finds  in  it  no  "potential  ammo^ 


water.  I  do  not  consider  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Gould's  jnia,"  or  "phosphoric  acid,"  and  in  a  word  declares 
fertilizer  as  reduced  to  a  carbonate,  but  that  it  is  i  it  inferior  to  "leached  ashes."  Is  it  not  inferior  to 
full  of  small  lumps  of  quick-lime,  and  hence  its  in-lcoal  ashes  ? 
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Mr.  Gould  advises  me  to  try  more  of  it,  using 
some  singly,  and  mixing  some  with  compost,  and 
note  the  results.  This  I  have  done,  though  not  in 
the  same  season.  Corn  and  potatoes  planted  one 
season  without  it  I  have  compared  with  the  same 
planted  another  season  with  it,  in  connection  with 
a  compost  of  night-soil,  and  obtained  no  favorable 
results  ;  used  alone  in  the  hill,  as  I  have  intimated, 
I  consider  it  positively  dangerous.  Besides,  I  have 
carbonate  of  lime  on  liand, — not  much  unlike  Mr. 
Gould's,  probably — which  I  can  use  whenever  I 
think  it  may  be  serviceable. 

Further  I  have  no  desire  to  .discuss  the  subject. 
D.  W.  LOTHROP. 

West  Medfonl,  Feb.  2,  1857. 


EXTRACTS  AHD  REPLIES. 

CURE  FOR  WEXS   ON   CATTLE. 

Mr.  Editor  : —  I  observed  in  the  Farmer  of 
•  March  28,  an  inquiry  of  E.  P.  Wilder,  if  some  one 
will  tell  what  will  cure  wens  on  cattle.  While 
reading  this,  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  give  him 
the  remedy  I  have  always  used  in  such  cases,  with 
entire  success. 

I  take  a  tin  cup,  large  enough  to  cover  the  wen, 
fill  it  about  half  full  of  unslaked  lime,  then  nearly 
fill  it  up  with  soft  soap,  bind  it  on  the  wen  tight, 
with  strips  of  cloth  or  straps  so  that  it  will  not 
come  off.  As  the  lime  slacks,  it  eats  the  wen  com- 
pletely off.  I  tie  the  cow,  or  ox,  to  a  hook  in  the 
beam  in  the  centre  of  the  stable,  to  prevent  their 
rubbing  off  the  cup.  Let  them  stand  tied  four  or 
five  hours,  and  the  vrork  is  done.  A.  B. 

R'ussell,  April  2,  1857. 

brewers'  grains. 

Are  brewers' grains  good  to  feed  milch  cows,  and 
grov/ing  swine,  and  will  it  pay  to  buy  them  for 
that  purpose  ?  Charles  11.  Damon. 

Coch'duale,  1857. 

Remarks. — Brewer's  grains  are  undoubtedly  ex- 
cellent feed  for  cows  in  small  quantities,  and  as  a 
change  of  food.  But  they  should  be  used  sparing- 
ly. Whether  they  would  ])rov8  profitable,  or  not, 
depends  upon  the  price  you  pay  for  them. 

SPECIFICS   FOR   MOIST  LANDS. 

Much  is  said  about  tlie  use  of  guano,  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  lime,  bone  dust,  &c.,  and  I  have 
watched  the  experiments  as  they  are  reported  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest  to  see  if  they  were  appli- 
cable to  my  own  case.  I  find  them  most  all  report- 
ed as  being  on  light  or  sandy  soils.  We  have,  in  this 
vicinity,  (White  River  Valley)  lying  just  back  of 
the  intervals,  a  large  portion  of  land  lying  in  swells, 
some  rather  steep,  and  other  more  level  and  flat, 
of  a  marly  nature;  it  is  easy  to  till  when  not  too 
w<',t,  and  moisture  dries  up  very  readily.  It  has 
been  plowed,  hoed,  sowed,  mowed  and  pastured, 
till  it  now  yields  only  a  light  return.  Now  I  wish 
to  inquire  if  this  land  can  be  improved  by  the  use 
of  any  of  the  above  named  stimulants,  either  with 
or  without  a  light  application  of  yard  manure,  and 
which  of  those  stimulants  are  most  applicable  to 
soils  of  that  character ;  whether,  in  case  no  manure 
is  used,  it  would  be  best  for  the  land,  to  plow  and 


plant  with  corn  and  follow  with  small  grain  and 
clover,  or  to  plow  and  immediately  follow  with 
small  grain  and  clover,  or,  perhaps,  a  mixture  of 
grasses.  The  great  object  seems  to  me,  to  be  to 
make  this  land  produce  a  paying  grass  crop,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  pay  for  its  own  improvement. 
If  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  will  answer 
these  inquiries  you  will  much  oblige  a  subscriber. 
Sharon,  Vt,  1857.  A.  s,  P. 

Remarks, — Such  land  as  you  describe  is  well 
calculated  to  receive  guano,  and  probably  it  may  be 
used  with  profit  for  one  or  two  years,  if  barn  ma- 
nures are  also  added  to  the  land.  Bone  dust  or 
superphos])hate  of  lime  would  also  be  useful  as  a 
stimulant,  but  none  of  these  ought  to  be  depended 
upon  to  bring  the  entire  crop. 

INSECTS   ON   YOUNG  TREES. 

I  find  the  branches  of  my  young  apple  and  pear 
trees  much  damaged  by  some  insect.  This  insect 
has  made  an  incision  in  the  bark  from  an  eighth  to 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  deposited  its 
eggs  beneath.  These  egg  are  so  small  as  to  be 
hardly  perceptible,  unless  closely  observed.  It  is 
something  new  to  me  and  threatens  to  be  very  for- 
midable. Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
give  jny  information  with  regard  to  it — any  pre- 
ventives or  remedies  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  at  least  one  of  your  subscribers. 

P.  S.  Enclosed,  I  send  you  a  twig  with  the  in- 
cision made  by  it,  and  its  eggs.  N.  P. 

Remarks. — We  have  examined  the  specimen  you 
sent,  under  a  microscope,  but  could  discover  neither 
insect  nor  eggs.  

THE  DEVONS. 

Beautiful  delineations  of  fine  animals  of  this  class 
are  given  in  the  Patent  Office  Report,  (Agricultu- 
ral,) for  1855.  For  these  pictures  I  am  much 
obliged.  They  are  so  much  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary trash  put  forth  in  modern  engravings,  that  I 
feel  that  I  am  in  better  company.  Cheap  engrav- 
ings, of  all  things,  are  the  most  contemptible  stuff". 
Give  them  good,  or  give  them  not  at  all.  From 
the  slight  examination  I  have  been  able  to  give  to 
this  volume  of  500  pages,  just  come  to  hand  by 
the  favor  of  our  obliging  Representative,  Mr,  Banks, 
I  think  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  this 
department.  If  they  would  take  care  to  get  their 
comments  from  those  only  who  understand  what 
they  say,  and  not  from  those  who  are  distinguished 
for  their  proneness  to  be  gabbling,  either  with  or 
without  knowledge,  the  book  would  be  entitled  to 
regards  as  a  NATIONAL  AUTHORITY. 

March  30,  1857.         _ 

A   LARGE  COW   AND  CALF. 

Seeing  a  statement  in  the  Greenfield  Courier 
that  E.  H.  Williams,  of  Sunderland,  Mass.,  has  a 
Durham  bull  calf  ten  months  old  which  weighs  700 
pounds,  I  wish  to  inform  your  readers,  and  also 
friend  Williams,  that  Abner  Curtis,  of  East  Abing- 
ton  Mass.,  ownes  a  heifer  calf  nine  months  old 
which  weighs  722  pounds;  the  mother  of  the  calf 
weighs  1562  pounds.     Beat  this  you  who  can. 

A.  Brown. 

East  Abington,  March  28, 1857. 
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JEFFERSON  PLUM. 


The  above  engraving  is  a  very  accurate  represen- 
tation of  a  specimen  of  the  Jefferson  Plum,  which 
we  gathered  last  fall  in  the  garden^of  Mr.  Hexry 
Vandixe,  at  Cambridgeport.  The  Jefiferson  is  one 
of  our  most  valuable  plums.  Col.  Wilder  classes 
it  as  second  only  to  the  Green  Gage.  Cole,  while 
he  says  it  is  not  the  best,  gives  it  a  very  high  rank, 
and  classes  it  among  the  first-rate  varieties. 

Downing  says,  "If  we  were  asked  which  we  think 
most  desirable  and  beautiful  of  all  our  dessert 
plums,  we  should  undoubtedly  give  the  name  of  this 
new  variety.  When  fully  ripe,  it  is  nearlj', — shall 
we  not  say  quile  equal  in  flavor  to  the  Green  Gage. 
But  when  we  contrast  the  small  and  rather  insig- 
nificant appearance  of  the  Green  Gage  with  the 
unusual  size  and  beauty  of  the  Jefferson,  we  must 
admit  that  it  takes  the  first  rank." 

The  fruit  is  large,  roundish  oval,  somewhat  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  and  marked  with  a  slight  suture ; 
greenish  yellow,  changing,  as  the  fruit  ripens  in  the 
sun,  to  a  golden  yellow,  with  a  faint  purple  blush; 
stalk  about  an  inch  in  length,  set  in  a  slight  cavity, 
and  rather  stout;  flesh  flue  and  juicy,  of  a  rich  or- 
ange color  and  high  flavor ;  ripens  from  the  last  of 
Aug  ust  to  the  loth  or  20th  of  September.     The 


tree  is  a  moderately  .vigorous  grower,  and  a  very 
prolific  bearer.  The  fruit  hangs  long  on  the  tree, 
and  is  not  very  liable  to  rot.  We  think  this  varie- 
ty was  originated  by  the  late  Judge  Buel,  at  Alba* 
ny,  N.  Y. 

The  ill  success  attending  very  many  of  the  at- 
tempts to  raise  plums,  which  have  been  made  in 
this  vicinity  within  a  few  years,  has  influenced  ma- 
ny persons  in  their  choice  of  garden  fruit  to  leave 
out  plums  altogether.  Though  disappointment  may 
often  have  been  the  result,  we  should  counsel  con- 
tinued trials,  and  should  advise  no  one  to  abandon 
this  delicious  fruit  until  its  profitable  cultivation  is 
proved  to  be  impossible.  The  black  wart  and  cur- 
culio  are  hard  enemies  to  contend  against,  but 
when  a  tree  can  be  saved  from  the  blighting  effects 
of  the  one,  and  a  crop  ripened  in  spite  of  the  other, 
we  think  the  fruit  will  amply  repay  for  any  pains 
that  may  have  been  taken  to  secure  it. 

We  may  as  well  say,  in  passing,  that  we  have 
never  seen  finer  trees  than  Mr.  Vandixe's,  and 
whether  from  a  soil  especially  adapted  to  their 
growth,  or  from  more  judicious  care,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  his  trees  entirely  free  from  wart. 
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Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LABOE  OF  BOYS. 

In  the  well  considered  Report  on  Labor  on  the 
State  Farm,  p.  240,  it  is  said,  "the  boys  cannot  be 
employed  to  any  advantage  except  upon  the  light 
work,  and  then  it  costs  more  to  look  after  them, 
superintend  their  work,  prevent  their  escape,  and 
keep  them  out  of  mischief,  than  it  would  to  hii-e 
the  work  done." 

We  know  not  the  age  of  the  boys  at  this  farm, 
but  presume,  from  the  provisions  of  the  State,  au- 
thorizing the  commitment,  that  300  of  the  GOO 
there  will  average  at  least  12  years  of  age,  and 
that  their  energy  and  fitness  for  labor  will  equal 
that  of  other  boys  of  the  same  age,  in  most  of  our 
country  towns.  In  my  neighborhood,  all  boys  of 
this  description  can  have  constant  employment, 
from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  November,  and 
my  therefor  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  shil- 
lings per  day,  if  boarded  at  home,  and  more  than 
half  these  sums,  if  boarded  by  their  employers,  and 
their  services  are  anxiously  sought  as  more  profi- 
table than  adult  laborers  asking  twice  as  much.  In 
fact,  for  many  kinds  of  M'ork,  girls  of  these  ages 
are  actually  employed  and  paid  the  same  amount. 
Can  it  be  that  the  moral  discipline  of  the  children 
at  this  place  is  so  imperfect,  that  their  ser\  ices  can- 
not be  so  controlled  as  to  be  worth  having  ?  The 
latitude  of  Westboro'  does  not  vary  much  from 
our  own.  The  soil  is  not  so  essentially  variant  as 
to  make  any  great  difl"erence.  It  seem  to  me  there 
must  be  some  stitches  loose,  somewhere,  or  else  the 
result  of  things  would  be  different  from  what  the 
committee  anticipate,  when  they  say,  "But  under 
the  present  system,  there  is  great  danger  that  the 
object  for  which  the  State  Farm  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  may  be 
defeated."  Agricola. 

March  25,  1857. 


any  stock  would  not  winter  well  with  a  supply  of 
well-cured  clover  hay. 

And  here  lies,  we  think,  the  great  source  of  ob- 
jection to  clover  hay.  It  is  too  often  imperfectly 
cured.  To  save  the  leaves  and  the  heads,  which  are 
apt  to  fall  in  handling  or  curing,  the  hay  is  put  in- 
to the  barn  while  the  large  stems  are  full  of  mois- 
ture, or  the  natural  juices,  and  the  fermentation 
which  ensues  causes  the  whole  mass  to  become 
damp  ;  and  if  not  spoiled  wholly,  it  becomes  moul- 
dy, black,  and  when  used,  raises  such  a  dust,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  horses  and  cattle  are  choked  or 
their  lungs  destroyed.  Our  experience  shows  that 
clover  may  be  perfectly  cured  without  losing  any 
of  its  valuable  parts  ;  cured  so  that  when  fed  out, 
no  more  dust  will  be  flying  than  from  timothy  or 
herds  grass,  and  we  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that 
from  such  hay  any  injury  to  animals  ever  ensues. 
— Ohio  Valley  Farmer. 


EFFECTS  OF  CLOVER  HAY  OK 

ANIMALS. 

Some  late  writers  have  taken  the  position  that 
clover  hay  produces  a  most  injurious  effect  on  do- 
mestic animals,  particularly  horses;  and  that  to 
this  cause  the  great  increase  of  diseased  horses  is 
to  be  attributed.  We  lately  heard  a  farmer  affirm, 
that  he  believed  the  introduction  of  clover  into  gen- 
eral cultivation  the  greatest  curse  yet  inflicted  on 
the  country,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  for  this  sin- 
gular opinion  its  effects  on  animals  when  used  as 
fodder.  Late  English  writers  have  attributed  to 
this  kind  of  hay  the  prevalence  of  heaves  in  horses, 
and  the  great  increase  of  other  diseases  that  effect 
the  respiratory  organs.  This  is  a  most  important 
subject,  and  should  receive  a  full  investigation.  Clo- 
Ter  is  too  important  a  plant  to  be  discarded,  or  con- 
demned, except  upon  the  most  satisfactory  evidence. 
Its  value  as  a  fertilizer  and  a  preparative  for  wheat, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  use  for  pasture  and  hay,  would 
demand  that  it  should  not  be  condemned  unheard. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  very  little  belief  in  the  in- 
jurious properties  assigned  to  clover.  We  have 
used  it  constantly  for  pasture  and  for  hay,  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  never,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
any  animal  suffered  from  it ;  certainly,  no  horse  has 
been  taken  with  the  heaves  when  fed  on  it,  or  while 
in  our  jiossession.  As  hay  for  sheep,  we  have  con- 
sidered it  unrivalled,  and  should  have  no  fears  that 


U.  S.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society  were 
in  session  at  Louisville,  last  week,  making  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  fifth  exhibition, 
next  fall.  After  full  deliberation,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  exhibition  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and 
oth  days  of  September  next.  This  is  a  very  judi- 
cious choice.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  so  early  a  day  are,  that  all  danger  of  the 
equinoctial  storm  is  escaped,  the  stock  is  not  fagged 
out  by  exhibition  at  other  shows ;  the  public  curi- 
osity has  not  been  sated  ;  the  weather  is  not  fitful ; 
exhibitors  can  take  prize  stock  and  agricultural 
implements  to  other  fairs  ;  and  moreover,  this  be- 
ing the  great  National  Show  of  the  country,  it  very 
appropriately  leads  the  way. 

The  fair  is  to  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  South 
Western  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Associations, 
comprising  forty-three  acres — nearly  as  large  as 
Boston  Common.  Of  some  of  the  features  of  the 
exhibition  we  have  the  following  account : 

"The  ground  is  mainly  level,  and  is  supplied  with 
abundant  springs  and  cisterns  of  water,  and  is  situa- 
ted so  as  to  be  accessible  on  all  sides.  The  Louisville 
and  Lexington  Railroad  track  runs  immediately  in 
front  of  the  grounds.  Passengers  are  landed  on  a 
platform  which  is  fifty  feet  wide,  running  to  a  suf- 
ficient length  for  seventeen  cars.  The  grand  en- 
trance is  directly  connected  with  this  platform. 
Stock  can  thus  be  removed  from  the  cars  and  driven 
across  the  platform  into  the  appropriate  entrance. 
Implements  and  machinery  are  directly  taken  to  the 
place,  and  the  usual  delay  and  expense  of  cartage 
between  distant  points  is  entirely  obviated. 

One  of  the  most  novel  features  of  this  exhibition 
will  be  showing  stock  of  horses  to  the  several  juries 
in  a  magnificent  amphitheatre,  around  which  are 
erected  tiers  of  seats  to  accommodate  8000_  per- 
sons. There  is  a  tower  in  the  centre  of  this,  in 
which  the  judges  are  placed.  When  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  the  exhibition  of  a  certain  class  of  stock 
arrives,  it  is  announced  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 
The  animals  of  the  class  are  led  into  the  arena 
through  large  gates,  and  their  several  pomts  are 
examined  and  decided  upon  by  the  judges  The 
victorious  animal  is  at  once  adorned  with  ribbons  of 
various  colors,  and  thus  the  entire  audience  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  jury."— ^ounioZ. 
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HOME-MADE  GUANO. 

By  a  communication  in  the  American  (Baltimore) 
Fanner,  we  J  earn  that  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Rotch,  a 
gentleman  from  Scotland,  but  who  claims  an 
American  descent — his  father  being  a  New  Bedford 
man,  and  his  mother  from  Nantucket — has  secured 
in  this  country  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
manure  by  the  treatment  of  the  blood  and  offlils  of 
animals  with  sulphuric  acid  or  other  acids,  or  with 
copperas  or  other  salts.  Statements  are  made  of 
the  effects  of  this  manure  in  England,  that  repre- 
sent it  as  far  superior  to  the  best  guano.  A  com- 
pany for  its  manufacture  has  been  organized  in 
Philadelphia,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  three 
others, — one  in  Baltimore,  one  in  New  York,  and 
another  in  Boston.  The  patent  in  England  was  se- 
cured by  a  Mr.  Oldham,  who  sold  it  to  a  compa- 
ny for  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  a  "royalty"  of 
two  English  shillings  per  ton  upon  all  the  manure 
thus  made.  That  is  a  pretty  tall  price,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness.  Mr. 
Rotch  fixes  the  price  of  his  manure  at  $45  per  ton 
of  2000  lbs. 

We  have  long  thought,  and  have  often  said,  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  fertilizing  matter  in  our  cities.  We  hope  Mr. 
Rotch  will  meet  with  such  success  as  to  incite  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  others  to  devise  means  by 
which  the  very  life-blood  of  our  farms  may  be  re- 
turned to  enrich  our  hungry  soils,  instead  of  breed- 
ing disease  and  death  in  our  cities,  by  being  suf- 
fered to  polute  the  air  and  water  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

Mr.  Rotch  asserts  that  the  manufacture  of  any 
manure  in  which  blood  and  sulphuric  acid  are  used 
"renders  the  sellers,  the  consumers  and  the  manu- 
facturers equally  liable  for  damages." 

We  think  that  no  patent  ought  to  authorize  so 
broad  a  claim  as  the  above,  which  we  give  in  Mr. 
R.'s  own  words  and  italics. 


ey,  to  use  those  manures  that  he  is  acquainted  with, 
or  profit  by  studying  the  wants  of  his  soil.  And  not 
till  the  farmer  better  understands  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  influence  of  air,  will  he  be  able  to  sup- 
port and  defend  an  outlay  beyond  what  his  own 
land  possesses.  And  when  the  farmer  learns  to 
manufacture  and  invest  his  soil  with  a  fund  that 
bids  defiance  to  foreign  influences,  from  his  own 
precincts  and'lal^oratory,  then  he  may  purchase  con- 
centrated fertilizers  at  fiiir  prices. 

The  admixture  of  different  soils  might  very  con- 
veniently be  made  at  no  considerable  expense,  which 
would  be  of  permanent  value.  Lime  and  plaster 
can  be  used  to  supply  deficiencies,  and  restore  soils 
to  good  condition,  if  we  had  the  intelligence  and  en- 
terprise to  manage  them.  It  is  no  great  credit  to 
a  farmer  to  send  to  New  Jersey  for  earthy  constit- 
uents, when  he  has  suitable  lands  for  jjcat,  and  a 
plenty  of  it,  because  some  prodigal  farmer  recom- 
mends marl.  Money  and  time  are  to  an  unpardon- 
able extent  expended  upon  the  farm,  the  revenue 
of  which  fills  the  cofl'ers  of  the  quack  manure  deal- 
er ;  and  the  time  spent  yields  us  no  gratification, 
but  to  know  that  we  are  duped.  E.  j.  ^y. 


For  the  Tiew  England  Farmer. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  unfair  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  partial  trial.  If  a  system  advocated  plau- 
fihly,  proves  through  our  misapplication  unadvan- 
tageous,  who  is  to  be  censured  ?  If  a  manure  is 
given  to  a  soil  for  a  crop  that  does  not  demand  it, 
and  can  in  no  wise  be  taken  up  to  increase  the  ex- 
pected harvest,  who  is  to  be  blamed  ?  The  manure, 
the  soil,  or  the  one  who  misapplies,  and  does  not 
adopt  the  proper  arrangement  to  realize  all  the 
strength  of  what  is  to  be  afibrded  ? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  so  far  as  his  obser- 
vation and  experience  has  served  him,  that  the  pres- 
ent price  demanded  for  any  manures,  especially  con- 
centruted,  cannot  be  paid  with  profit  by  the  farmer, 
only  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Acknowledg- 
ing these  premises,  it  is  positively  necessary  for  the 
farmer's  patience,  as  well  as  for  his  time  and  mon- 


For  the  New  England  Parmer. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  UNDERDRAINING. 

I  recollect  a  remark  once  made  by  Prof.  Mapes, 
in  an  address  before  our  agricultural  society,  in  re- 
gard to  underdaining.  He  said,  in  effect,  "that  all 
land,  no  matter  how  dry,  needed  underdraining, 
even  to  the  tops  of  our  hills" — and  he  gave  his  rea- 
sons for  the  remark  ;  but  the  remark  then,  not- 
withstanding his  reasons,  was  received  with  many 
a  smile  of  incredulity  by  the  farmers  then  and  there 
assembled,  myself  amongst  the  number.  But  I, 
for  one,  am  disposed  to  look  at  the  remark  as  le^s 
chimerical  than  when  1  first  listened  to  it ;  and,  in 
fact,  I  find  myself  frequently  almost  advocating  the 
theory.  I  am  intending  to  lay  a  few  thousand  of 
tile  the  coming  season  on  a  piece  of  land  apparent- 
ly not  over  burthened  with  water,  Amorg  the 
reasons  that  induce  me  to  make  the  outlay  for  un- 
derdraining, the  following  extracts  from  an  article 
originally  published  in  the  Genesee  Fanner,  and 
quoted  into  the  Working  Farmer,  volume  5,  No. 
9,  ])age  199,  are  included.  The  author  says : 
— "It  will  remove  all  excess  of  water  in  the 
fall,  winter  and  early  spring,  when  it  needs  but  lit- 
tle ;  and  in  the  summer  time,  vvhen  plants  need 
large  quantities  of  water,  and  the  undrained  soil  is 
very  dry,  it  will  make  the  soil  quite  moist,  and 
supply  the  plants  with  sufHcient  water.  Every  far- 
mer who  has  tried  underdraining,  knows  whether 
he  can  understand  the  cause  or  not,  that  his  drained 
land  is  much  drier  in  a  wet  time,  and  more  humid 
in  a  dry  time,  than  his  undrained  land,  and  that  it 
will  stand  a  drought  very  much  better;  in  fact, 
that  droughts  seldom  affect  his  well  drained  land," 
Then,  after  giving  the  reasons  that  exist  for  this 
state  of  things,  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  "When  a  soil, 
especially  a  retentive  one,  is  underdained,  the  water, 
as  it  percolates  through  it,  leaves  innumerable 
small  pores ;  it  becomes  like  a  sponge,  a  reticulated 
mass  of  fine  tubes.  These  tubes,  when  the  surface 
is  wetter  than  the  subsoil,  carry  down  the  water  to 
the  drains  below ;  and  when  the  surface  is  dryer 
than  the  subsoil,  as  it  is  in  a  drought,  these  tubes 
carry  up  the  water  to  the  roots  of  the  plants."    Un- 
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derdraining  is  not  built  on  this  theory,  but  the  the- 
ory is  founded  on  the  practical  results  of  under- 
draining,  and  will  the  more  commend  itself  to  prac- 
tical farmers. 

Plants  can  take  their  food  only  in  a  state  of  di- 
lute solution.  They  cannot  live  and  grow  without 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water.  Stagnant  water 
is  exceedingly  deleterious ;  no  fact  is  better  de- 
monstrated than  that  plants  cannot  grow  and  thrive, 
however  well  manured,  so  long  as  their  roots  are 
surrounded  with  stagnant  water.  The  necessity  for 
underdraining  rests  on  these  three  facts.  Not  on- 
ly does  underdraining  remove  ail  excess  of  water, 
and  supply  it  when  deficient,  but  it  equalizes  the 
temperature  of  the  soil.  In  the  spring  and  fall, 
when  a  warm  soil  is  so  much  needed  for  the  ger- 
mination and  maturation  of  seeds,  the  tl.ermome- 
ter  shows  that  an  underdrained  soil  is  several  de- 
grees warmer  than  one  that  is  not  drained ;  while 
in  very  hot  weather,  the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  this.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  vegetation 
starts  much  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  continues 
later  in  the  fall,  on  a  drained  than  an  undrained 
soil. 

But  besides  the  beneficial  mechanical  effect  on 
the  soil,  underdraining  has  great  chemical  action. 
The  removal  of  stagnant  water,  and  the  free  admis- 
sion of  air  in  its  stead,  accelerates  the  disintegration 
of  minerals,  as  well  as  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  rendering  them  both  available  as 
food  for  plants.  Again,  the  rain,  as  it  falls,  and  filters 
through  a  well  drained  and  loamy  soil,  carries  to  the 
plants  one  of  the  most  needed  and  expensive  of 
all  the  constituents  of  cereal  crops.  The  reader 
need  not  be  told  that  I  mean  ammonia.  The  rain 
that  falls  on  an  acre  in  a  year,  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain over  100  lbs.  of  ammonia,  or  sufficient  for  the 
growth  of  17  bushels  of  wheat.  The  experiments 
of  Professors  Way  and  Thompson  have  shown 
that  when  ammonia  is  filtered  through  a  soil  con- 
taining a  good  proportion  of  clay,  the  ammonia  is 
retained  in  the  soil,  and  the  water  passes  through, 
free  from  it.  Does  this  throw  no  light  on  the 
cause  of  the  increased  crops  following  thorough 
underdraining  ?  The  other  causes  we  have  men- 
tioned are  merely  concomitants. 

The  cost  of  underdraining  is  the  most  potent  ar- 
gument against  its  adoption.  Thirty  dollars  is  con- 
siderable money  to  invest  on  an  acre  of  land  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  permanent  in- 
vestment. When  well  done,  it  will  last  a  century 
or  more.  It  is  not  like  paying  out  $7  in  guano  per 
acre,  which  lasts  but  one  year  or  two,  at  most.  It 
is  a  perpetual  means  of  obtaining  increased  crops. 
The  100  lbs.  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  rain 
which  falls  on  an  acre  per  annum,  cannot  be  pur- 
chased in  guano,  its  cheapest  form,  for  less  than 
$  15.  A  greater  part  of  this  is  lost  on  undrained  soil, 
■while  on  one  that  is  well  underdrained,  the  whole  of 
it  is,  or  may  be,  retained.  The  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion is  less  on  the  drained  than  on  the  undrained 
land.  You  can  plow  it  earlier  in  the  spring,  and 
later  in  the  fall ;  and  after  heavy  rains,  when  the 
land  not  drained  is  so  w'et  that  man  or  beast  can- 
not go  on  it,  the  drained  soil  will  be  in  fine  condi- 
tion to  work.  The  whole  of  the  increase  in  crops 
obtained  from  draining  must  be  considered  clear 
profit.  I  believe  one-third  increase  to  be  a  low  es- 
timate ;  and  as  this  one-third  of  the  entire  produce 
of  the  farm  is  clear  profit,  it  will  pay  a  high  inter- 
est on  the   $30  invested  in   underdraining.     Any 


farm,  which,  from  its  location,  is  worth  $40  to  $100 
per  acre,  if  it  needs  draining,  cannot  fail  to  pay  a 
handsome  interest  for  money  judiciously  laid  out  in 
underdraining.  Professor  Mapes's  farm  is  under- 
drained  entirely  with  good  success.  John  Johnson, 
of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  laid  about  40  miles  of  tiles 
on  his  farm,  and  one  of  his  neighbors,  whose  name 
I  cannot  now  recall,  has  46  miles  of  tiles  laid  on 
his  farm.  Mr.  J.  has  been  engaged  some  17  years 
in  draining  his  farm,  and  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  result,  having  grown  some  27  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  when  his  neighbors  only  succeeded  in 
getting  seme  8  to  10  bushels  on  land  otherwise  as 
good,  and  lying  contiguous.  Perhaps  the  pecu- 
liar quality  of  the  soil  is  such,  that  such  farmers 
as  Mr.  Johnson  wjuld  derive  greater  advantage 
from  underdraining  than  would  others  differently 
located,  and  with  a  soil  not  containing  as  much 
clay  as  is  necessary  to  render  it  retentive  of  am- 
monia ;  but  this  defect  in  most  localities,  (if  exist- 
ing,) can  be  very  readily  obviated  by  carting  on 
clay.  One  hundred  loads  to  the  acre  is  sufficient 
for  the  amendment  of  a  soil  that  is  nearly  or  quite 
destitute  of  clay.  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 


Fur  the  Neic  England  Farmer. 

BOYS'  WAGES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — My  heading  is  one  which  is 
not  often  seen  in  the  papers,  and  indeed,  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  ever  seen  anything  on  the 
subject.  And  it  is  not  only  neglected  in  the  papers, 
but  in  reality.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  little 
written,  and  little  thought  about. 

Boys  do  not  generally  (as  far  as  I  know,)  get 
paid  in  proportion  to  their  work  ;  they  are  not  al- 
ways bold  enough  to  assert  their  rights,  and  are 
often — if  I  may  judge  from  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  observation — put  off"  with  little  or  no 
wages,  with  false  arguments,  flattering  words,  being 
told  that  they  have  been  pretty  good  boys,  and 
would  like  to  have  them  come  again  some  time,  and 
the  like. 

Another  way  is,  when  they  hire  out,  they  agree 
to  work  for  what  the  man  for  whom  they  work 
thinks  "about  right,"  and  so,  when  he  is  paid,  poor 
juvenus  gets  about  half  of  what  he  supposed  to  be 
"about  right."  Many  a  boy  works  for  7o  cents 
who  can  do  as  much  as  the  $1,50  man;  and  for 
20  to  30  cents,  when  he  can  do  nearly  as  much  as 
a  great  many  men.  For  instance,  M'hen  I  got  a 
Yankee  shilling  per  day,  I  could  do  half  as  much  at 
many  things,  and  as  much  at  some  things,  as  the 
men.  And  in  numerous  other  ways  are  the  boys 
neglected,  and  what  is  worse,  cheated. 

Ought  not  good  working  boys  of  14  or  15  to  re- 
ceive 37  to  45  cents  a  day  ?  Or  what  ought  to  be 
the  price  ?  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
yourself  or  correspondents  on  this  subject. 

Yours  truly,        Unus  Puerorum. 


The  Famous  Horse  "North  Star." — Henry 
Olmsted,  Esq.,  of  East  Hartford,  Vt,,  has  taken 
this  fine  horse,  with  several  Morgan  mares,  and 
gone  to  Harrison  county,  Iowa,  to  a  new  settlement 
which  is  to  be  called  Olmsted.  He  was  offered  three 
thousand  dollars  for  the  North  Star  at  East  Hart- 
ford, but  declined  the  offer,  preferring  to  retain  him 
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and  improve  the  breed  of  horses  in  that  section  of 
the  West.  H6.4xkes  along  with  him  about  twenty 
good  farmers,  and  several  mechanics.  This  is  the 
true  mode  of  settling:  and  reclaiming  the  West. 


LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  MEET- 
ING. 

[Reported  for  the  Farmer  by  H.  E.  Rockwell.] 

The  Tioeljlh  regular  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening. 
The  number  of  gentlemen  present  was  not  so  great 
as  usual,  and  those  who  appeared  were  rather  tar- 
dy, indicating  that  the  period  for  agricultural  meet- 
ings has  nearly  passed  for  the  present  season. 

The  President,  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order, 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  thinness  of  the  attend- 
ance, and  introduced  R.  S.  Fat,  Esq.,  of  Lynn, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  evening.  In  commencing 
his  remarks,  Mr.  Fay  announced  the  subject  for 
discussion,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  too  compre- 
hensive, embracing  too  many  topics  for  considera- 
tion in  one  evening.  The  subject  as  announced 
was  "Farm  Economy,  in  relation  to  Farm  Build- 
ings;— Farm  Tools,  and  housing  them." 

He  proposed  to  confine  his  remarks  to  two  of 
the  points  suggested  by  the  general  question ;  first 
— the  most  economical  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  farm  buildings;  second,  the  best  arrange- 
ment or  the  best  form  for  farm  buildings  in  Massa- 
chusetts. As  theie  were  but  three  principal  mate- 
rials for  building,  namely,  brick,  stone  and  wood, 
he  would  like  to  have  gentlemen  speak  with  refer- 
ence to  the  comparative  value  and  economy  of 
buildings  of  wood,  as  compared  with  either  of  the 
other  materials.  Then,  having  settled  the  question 
as  to  the  best  material,  there  was  an  important  in- 
quiry to  be  made,  as  to  the  form  of  arrangement 
with  reference  to  the  economy  of  building  and  con- 
venience for  use  as  farm  buildings.  All  agree  that 
warmth  and  shelter  for  cattle,  in  winter,  are  essen- 
tial not  only  to  the  comfort  of  animals,  but  to  true 
economy.  So  also,  in  summer,  it  is  a  great  saving 
to  have  animals  kept  cool  and  quiet ;  and  he  be- 
lieved they  would  thrive  better  to  be  housed  a  part 
of  every  day  through  the  year.  If  the  comfort  of 
animals  were  the  only  consideration,  perhaps,  all 
would  agree  that  stone  or  brick  would  be  the  best 
material.  But  for  purposes  of  a  granary  for  stor- 
ing hay  and  other  fodder,  it  may  be  an  important 
question  whether  the  dampness  that  gathers  upon 
stone  walls,  by  communicating  with  the  hay  or 
grain,  may  not  more  than  counterbalance  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  cattle. 

The  question  then  arises,  may  not  a  part  of  the 
barn  be  constructed  of  stone,  so  as  to  give  the  cat- 
tle the  advantage  of  warmth  in  winter,  and  a  cool 
shelter  in  summer,  and  the  upper  part  of  wood  for 
the  purpose  of  storage  of  crops.     Foreign  writers. 


from  whom  we  derive  much  of  our  information  on 
agricultural  and  farm  buildings,  speak  of  the  great 
importance  of  having  plenty  of  barn  room,  sheds, 
and  a  variety  of  out-buildings.  But  their  climate,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  quite  different  from  ours. 
Our  climate  is,  perhaps,  as  trying  as  any  for  the 
for  the  management  of  cattle  or  for  storing  produce 
from  the  farm.  In  winter  cattle  must  be  housed 
constantly ;  whereas,  in  other  countries  the  cattle 
are  out  in  the  open  air  all  the  time.  There  the 
wheat,  rye,  and  oats  are  stacked.  Instead  of  be- 
ing put  under  cover,  their  root  crops  are  fed  on  the 
ground  where  they  grow.  All  they  want  is  sheds, 
under  which  cattle  can  go  in  the  daytime. 

They  therefore  need  more  space  ;  but  we  want 
more  economy  of  room ;  we  want  a  building  which 
will  enable  us,  if  possible,  to  have  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  out-buildings  under  one  roof.  So  that 
we  reverse  the  practice  of  England  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land in  that  respect.  He  was  sorry  to  see  some 
farmers  cojjying  foreign  models  in  that  respect,  and 
extending  their  farm  buildings  over  a  large  space. 
The  Germans  build  the  basement  to  their  barns  of 
stone,  and  have  a  cellar  beneath  that  for  roots,  and 
above  they  store  their  hay  and  grain,  and  thus  they 
secure  all  the  desirable  purposes  of  farm  buildings 
under  one  roof.  To  secure  such  a  building  it  is 
only  necessary  to  place  the  barn  upon  a  hill  side,  so 
that  it  may  be  entered  upon  the  different  floors. 
The  difference  in  expense  in  keeping  one  such  build- 
ing in  repair,  compared  with  that  of  many  spread 
about  over  a  great  space,  will  be  very  great ;  and 
though  the  first  cost  may  be  more,  it  is  true  econ- 
omy to  build  in  that  way.  Experience  is  the  best 
guide,  he  said,  and  therefore,  he  desired  gentlemen 
to  state  what  theirs  had  been  on  the  branch  of  the 
general  subject  to  which  he  had  opened  the  way. 

Mr.  Hammond,  of  Grafton,  was  called  up  to  speak 
on  the  question  as  presented.  He  said  he  had  stud- 
ied considerably  on  the  best  method  of  building 
barns  and  granaries ;  but  perhaps  others  would  not 
agree  with  him,  because  it  is  difficult  to  make  far- 
mers introduce  new  things.  He  would  have  his  an- 
imals in  a  building  separate  from  the  hay  and  other 
fodder.  The  breath,  and  the  gas  from  the  manure, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  communicated  to  the 
hay  or  crops  which  are  to  be  fed  out.  Another 
thing  much  wanted  in  barns  is  better  ventilation. 
In  most  barns  there  is  no  opening  above,  nor  any 
chance  for  proper  ventilation.  Windows  are  placed 
in  stalls  for  light ;  but  for  ventilation  the  windows 
should  be  near  the  floor,  and  there  should  be  pipes 
from  the  roof  to  carry  off  the  upper  air.  Many 
barns  are  air  tight,  and  the  breath  of  animals  and 
the  moisture  from  the  stalls  will  produce  frost  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  building.  To  obviate  this  di- 
ficulty,  the  cattle  should  be  kept  separate.  The 
gases  that  arise  from  the  manure  and  the  breath  of 
cattle  will  turn  the  hay  brown,  and  it  will  not  be 
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sweet.  Stone  is  preferable  for  a  basement.  But 
where  hay  comes  against  stone  it  Avill  become  mus- 
ty. To  prevent  this,  a  board  partition  is  requisite, 
with  a  space  for  air  to  circulate  between.  The  best 
form  for  a  barn  is  that  of  nearly  a  square.  A  barn 
fifty  by  sixty  feet  will  permit  the  packing  of  hay  so 
as  to  hold  as  much  as  a  barn  forty  by  one  hundred. 
It  costs  about  one-third  more  to  build  a  stone  wall 
with  mortar  than  to  build  with  wood. 

Mr.  Wetherell  thought  that  wood  was  the  best 
material.  Farmers  do  not  agree  as  to  the  close- 
ness of  covering.  Some  put  on  the  boards  double, 
while  others  prefer  to  have  a  chance  for  the  air  to 
pass  in.  It  is  probable  that  hay  will  heat  more  in  a 
close  barn  than  in  one  more  open.  He  thought 
hay  could  be  kept  about  as  well  in  the  stack  as  in 
barns  ;  but  it  was  more  convenient  to  feed  from  a 
barn.  Considerable  has  been  said  about  two  barns 
in  different  sections  of  the  State — one  in  the  west, 
and  one  in  the  east.  One  in  the  western  part  cost, 
he  believed,  $40,000.  But  he  thought  a  model  barn, 
that  costs  from  $600  to  $1000,  would  be  worth 
much  more  to  the  farms  of  Massachusetts.  He 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  housing  tools,  and  then 
went  on  to  refer  to  what  he  thought  practicable,  and 
which  he  expected  to  see  accomplished  ;  namely, 
the  cutting  of  hay  by  a  machine,  having  it  pitched 
on  to  the  cart  by  machinery,  and  then  when  in  the 
barn,  raised  up  by  machinery  and  placed  on  the 
mow. 

Mr.  Barber,  of  Gloucester,  said  that  so  far  as 
he  was  acquainted,  there  were  few  farmers  who 
could  afford  to  put  up  a  barn  worth  even  six  hun- 
dred dollars.  As  to  housing  tools,  it  was  very  ne- 
cessary in  Massachusetts  to  do  it,  especially  here, 
near  the  shore ;  because  any  iron  tool  left  out  ex- 
posed over  night,  will  be  covered  with  rust  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Ward,  of  Orange,  thought  the  question  of 
building  of  wood  or  stone  would  depend  on  the 
convenience  of  procuring  the  materials.  If  houses 
are  built  of  brick,  with  two  distinct  walls,  the  inner 
wall  will  be  dry.  But  in  most  places  there  is  too 
much  expense  in  transporting  stone  to  make  build- 
ings of  that  material  economical.  He  would  build 
a  barn  as  tight  as  possible.  He  had  had  a  barn  as 
loose  as  any  man,  and  the  hay  was  injured  by  ex- 
posure to  air  and  moisture.  Now  he  had  built  a 
barn  as  tight  as  he  could,  with  double  boards.  His 
cattle  and  hay  both  are  much  better  kept.  He 
agreed  that  the  vapor  over  stalls  would  injure  hay ; 
and  to  obviate  that,  he  fed  the  hay  from  the  scaf- 
fold over  the  stalls  first.  He  preferred  to  have 
doors  so  that  he  could  drive  through  the  barn. 
He  would  have  the  doors  on  rollers,  so  as  to  slide  to 
the  right  or  left.  He  found  such  doors  a  great 
convenience.  To  obviate  the  injury  to  tools  from 
the  sun,  paint  was  very  important,  a  coat  of  which 
should  always  be  kept  on  them  when  possible. 


Mr.  Hammond  again  spoke  of  building  with 
concrete.  He  built  a  house  last  year,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  of  poor  cobble  stones,  and  it  be- 
came very  compact  and  did  not  crack  at  all ;  and 
is  now  very  firm.  When  built  in  spring,  so  as  to 
give  sufficient  time  to  harden,  he  thought  it  an  ex- 
cellent and  cheap  material. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  idea  had  been  sug- 
gested that  boards  on  a  barn  would  last  much  longer 
when  put  on  up  and  down  rather  than  horizontally, 
and  he  wished  gentlemen  would  state  their  expe- 
rience on  that  point,  if  they  had  any,  and  also  give 
the  reason,  if  it  were  so. 

Mr.  Bax^'ARD,  of  Buckland,  was  called  up,  and 
spoke  of  his  expense  of  money  and  time  previous  to 
building  a  barn  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  good 
m.odel ;  in  his  search  he  found  better  barns  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  York  than  any  he  saw  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  would  have  no  stables  on  a  floor 
even  with  the  mows.  They  should  be  below.  His 
barn  was  forty-two  by  sixty.  The  second  floor  is 
an  open  space  on  each  side  of  the  drive-way,  sixty 
feet  long.  He  had  a  double  floor  over  the  manure 
cellar,  one  being  the  barn  floor,  made  with  two 
thicknesses,  another  ten  inches  below.  He  had  no 
ventilation  in  the  top  of  his  barn,  and  did  not  want 
one.  He  thought  a  barn  for  hay  could  not  be 
kept  too  close.  He  would  keep  the  doors  as  close 
as  he  would  the  doors  of  the  granary  when  the 
hens  were  around.  If  the  barn  is  open  he  thought 
the  heat  of  the  mow  was  forced  to  the  centre ;  but 
if  close,  the  heat  was  distributed.  Simply  oiling 
tools  he  thought  better  to  preserve  them  than  a 
coat  of  paint. 

Mr.  Wetherell  suggested  the  reason  why 
boards  would  last  longer  when  placed  upright  than 
the  other  way,  was  because  the  water  courses  over 
the  board  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  instead  of 
across  it.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  had 
heard  the  same  stated  by  men  of  experience. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Buckminster  thought  we  ought  to 
discountenance  the  laying  out  of  great  and  extrav- 
agant sums  for  barns,  or  for  the  sake  of  having 
very  handsome  ones.  The  tendency  is  bad,  as  it 
affects  the  interests  of  young  farmers,  who  have  too 
little  capital  to  employ  it  in  such  a  way. 

The  subject  for  the  discussion  of  the  next  meet- 
ing will  be,  "Insects  as  injurious  or  benejicial  to  veg' 
etation." 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Boston  Historical  Society,  says  the  Traveller, 
Dr.  Jackson,  in  reply  to  a  question,  stated  that 
the  Chinese  sugar  cane  raised  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  would  not  yield  crystalline  sugar  in- quan- 
tities to  warrant  its  cultivation.  A  small  quantity 
could  be  obtained  from  the  plant,  but  a  syrup 
which  was  suitable  for  food  or  distillation  was  rea- 
dily obtained.  The  farther  south  the  cane  is  raised, 
the  more  sugar  it  yields. 
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For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

FEMALE  HELP. 

Foreign  help  is  now  almost  universally  employed, 
in  our  families  in  New  England,  not  only  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  but  in  the  countr)'.  This  help 
constitutes  a  class  by  itself — a  distinct  caste.  They 
associate  together,  and  compose  a  separate  society. 
They  are  ignorant,  and  are  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
ferior class.  I  will  refer  to  only  one  of  the  effects 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  distinct  class  in  the  coun- 
try, viz.,  its  tendency  to  degrade  labor ;  like  the 
presence  of  slaves,  in  slaveholding  communities. 
AVhen  the  laborer,  from  whatever  cause,  is  in  a  de- 
graded condition,  labor  itself  comes  to  be  consid- 
ered a  degradation.  While  Cincinnatus  held  the 
plow,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  an  honorable 
employment.  But  when  the  prisoners  who  were 
taken  captive  by  his  courage  and  prowess,  were 
compelled  to  hold  the  plow,  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  soon  became  too  degrading  an  employment 
for  the  Roman  soldier  or  citizen.  Household  la- 
bor is  by  no  means  as  reputable  as  it  was,  when 
it  was  done  by  the  members  of  our  own  families. 
The  younger  members  of  the  family,  especially,  are 
growing  up  with  the  idea  that  the  washing  and 
scouring  and  cooking,  the  harder  and  more  un- 
pleasant part  of  the  labor,  which  is  done  by  Irish 
help,  is  unsuitable  for  them,  is  a  degradation;  and 
they  learn  to  despise  it.  Household  labor  is  con- 
ducive to  health  and  vigor.  The  health  of  our  fe- 
males has  deteriorated  since  spinning  and  weaving 
have  been  given  up,  and  the  labors  of  the  kitchen 
and  dairy  have  been  transferred  to  foreign  females. 
The  pernicious  effects  of  this  change  are  manifest 
in  our  families  and  in  our  children.  The  remedy 
must  be  found,  either  in  a  return  to  household  la- 
bors, or  in  a  vigorous  course  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  such  as  is  adopted  by  English  females. 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea  connected  with  our  sys- 
tem of  education,  which  is,  that  education — cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  and  manners — is  designed  to  raise 
us  above  the  necessity  of  bodily  labor.  Our  daugh- 
ters seek  education,  that  they  may  be  fitted  to 
teach,  or  engage  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  light- 
er avocations.  The  true  idea  of  education,  that 
which  should  be  kept  before  the  mind  of  the  young 
while  pursuing  study,  is  that  education  will  fit 
them  to  labor  better,  more  easily,  more  profitably, 
more  happily.  Were  this  idea  made  prominent  to 
the  young,  education  would  not,  as  is  now  too  often 
the  case,  unfit  those  for  labor,  who  are  so  fortunate, 
— or  shall  I  rather  say  unfortunate — as  to  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  They  would  not,  then,  at 
the  same  time  with  their  education,  acquire  the 
foolish  notion  that  labor  is  a  degradation,  but  would 
be  taught  that  the  object  of  education  is  to  qualify 
them  to  apply,  understandingly  and  successfully, 
their  faculties  of  mind  and  their  physical  powers  to 
any  kind  of  labor  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
engage  in  by  their  circumstances  or  situation. 

Now  our  young  men  and  women  think  and  say 
that  their  education  will  all  be  lost,  if  they  engage 
in  bodily  labor.  An  Irish  man  or  woman  can  do 
this  as  well  as  they  can.  Why  should  they  get  an 
education,  if  they  must  labor  ?  But  is  this  true  ? 
Can  an  ignorant  Irish  man  or  woman  labor  as  well 
as  an   intelligent,  educated  man  or  woman  ?     Can 


accomplish  his  labor  in  less  time,  and  with  less  out- 
lay of  muscular  strength.  He  will  make  his  brain  do 
the  work  of  his  hands.  He  will  labor  for  the  fu- 
ture, as  well  as  for  the  present.  The  labor  of  to- 
day,  will  not  only  serve  the  purpose  of  to-day,  but 
to  a  certain  extent,  will  be  a  preparation  for  the 
work  of  to-morrow.  He  will  use  his  time,  and 
strength,  and  capital,  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
where  they  will  be  most  productive  of  profit  or 
gratification,  and  thus  he  will  save  time  for  the  fur- 
ther cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  his  public  spirit  or  his  benevolence.  This  is  no 
less  true  in  the  house  than  in  those  labors  that  are 
more  appropriate  to  the  stronger  sex.  And  why 
should  it  not  be  so  ? 

The  intelligent  and  educated  woman  applies,  not 
only  her  hands,  but  her  mind,  to  her  work.  She 
works  to  better  advantage.  She  does  not  make 
mistakes  and  failures.  She  does  not  waste  her 
time  and  strength  in  labors  which  accomplish  noth- 
ing. She  works  with  a  will,  and  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  finding  time  for  mental  improvement,  and 
social  enjoyment.  While  her  hands  are  employed, 
she  arranges  her  plans  for  the  future,  so  that  one 
duty,  or  one  occupation  shall  not  conflict  with 
another.  She  has  a  time  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  time;  and  thus  she  accomplishes  much 
more  in  a  given  time,  than  one  who  works  without 
plan  or  forethought.  She  understands  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  materials  she  uses,  and  her 
cultivated  taste  leads  her  to  M'ork  out  all  her  re- 
sults in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  fitness  and  pro- 
priety. Hence,  in  these  results,  are  not  only  the 
demands  of  necessity  met,  but  the  love  of  order 
and  beauty  is  gratified,  and  with  a  much  less  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  strength.  She  accomplish- 
es much  more  necessary  work,  and  at  the  same 
time,  surrounds  herself  with  an  atmosphere  of  neat- 
ness and  comfort,  and  even  elegance,  which  is 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ignorant  and  uncultivated. 
Her  home  is  rendered  a  place  of  enjoyment  and 
happiness.  She  surrounds  herself  with  objects  of 
attraction  and  beauty,  suitable  to  her  circumstan- 
ces. She  is  herself  the  central  object  of  attraction 
and  moral  beauty. 

But  how  shall  this  state  of  things  be  brought 
about  ?  How  shall  the  mistake  in  education  be 
corrected  ?  Says  Olmsted,  in  his  Travels  in  the 
Slave  States,  "A  man  in  New  Orleans  told  me  that 
he  now  had  one  slave,  and  he  got  along  very  well ; 
but  if  he  married  he  would  have  to  purchase  three 
more,  and  he  could  not  afibrd  it."  A  young  man 
in  Massachusetts  married  an  Irish  girl.  When  a 
lady  acquaintance  remonstrated  with  him,  asking 
him  how  he  could  do  so,  he  replied,  "If  I  married 
an  American  girl,  I  should  have  to  get  an  Irish  girl 
to  take  care  of  her,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
two."  Hundreds  of  young  men  are  deterred  from 
marrying  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  hundreds  who 
have  married  have  bitterly  regretted  their  impru- 
dence. How  many  wives  live  in  a  state  of  unhap- 
piness,  because  they  consider  it  a  degradation  to  do 
their  own  labor  ;  and  how  many  families  are  kept 
poor  and  unhappy  by  indulging  their  foolish  pride, 
and  employing  ignorant  foreign  help  to  do  their 
work,  which  they  might  do,  not  only  with  much 
greater  economy,  but  with  much  greater  comfort 
and  satisfaction,  themselves ;  and  which  they  would 


they  labor  as  skilfully,  as  successfully,  and  with  as! do,  did  not  the  mistaken  notions  which  they  im- 
good  results?  One  great  advantage  of  intelligence 'bibed  in  early  life  stand  in  the  way.  Says  the 
is,  that  it  saves  labor.     The  intelligent  laborer  will  [Prophet,  "as  is  the  mother,  so  is  the  daughter.'' 
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In  relation  to  this  subject  the  influence  of  mater- 
nal teaching  and  example  is  specially  important. 
So  long  as  a  servile  class  exists  in  our  midst,  labor 
«  will  be  considered  a  degradation,  whether  that  class 
consists  of  an  ignorant  European  race,  or  of  an  ig- 
norant African  race.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
the  influence  and  example  of  mothers  and  female 
teachers  will  be  needed  to  counteract  its  effects  up- 
on our  dauarhters.  k. 


FoT  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MERINO  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you  or  any  of  your  numer- 
ous correspondents  give  any  definite  information 
relative  to  what  was  termed  the  "Essex  Merino 
Association,"  established  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  some  for- 
ty years  ago  ?  I  noticed,  not  many  years  since,  some 
where,  the  names,  or  a  few  of  them,  belonging  to 
this  company.  I  will  name  them  : — John  Punch- 
ard,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  John  Ashton,  Esq., 
Abel  Lawrence,  James  King,  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Esq.,  all  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex — John 
Morland,  of  Roxbury,  and  I  think,  others  whose 
names  I  do  not  now  recollect.  I  understand  this 
Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
fine  wool  and  fine  sheep.  My  object,  in  this  in- 
quiry, is  to  ascertain  where  these  sheep  were  ob- 
tained, and,  if  imported,  by  whom  ;  I  understand 
this  association  laid  out  and  expended  at  M''indsor 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000  ;  if  so,  and  these  gen- 
tlemen made  this  great  outlay  for  the  benefit  of 
their  county,  their  object,  no  doubt,  was  a  good 
one,  and  whether  successful  or^  not,  should  not  go 
down  to  posterity  unremembered. 

George  Ciiadwick. 

Wilton,  Me.,  March  20,  1857. 


Remarks. — Perhaps  the  Hon.  John  W.  Proc- 
tor, of  South  Danvers,  can  shed  the  desired  light 
on  this  subject. 

Aptitudes  in  Mex. — It  is  very  certain  that  no 
man  is  fit  for  everything ;  but  it  is  almost  as  cer- 
tain, too,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  one  man  who  is 
not  fit  for  something,  which  something  nature 
plainly  points  out  to  him  by  giving  him  a  tendency 
and  propensity  to  it.  Every  man  finds  in  himself, 
either  from  nature  or  education  (for  they  are  hard 
to  distinguish,)  a  peculiar  bent  and  disposition  to 
some  peculiar  character ;  and  his  struggling  against 
it  is  the  fruitless  and  endless  labor  of  Sisyphus.  Let 
him  follow  and  cultivate  that  vocation,  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  it,  and  be  considerable  in  one  way  at  least ; 
whereas  if  he  departs  from  it  he  will,  at  best,  be 
inconsiderable,  probably'ridiculous.  —  Lord  Ches- 
terfield. 

Dr.  Eddy's  Patent  Self-Feeding  Stall  for 
Horses. — The  above  named  patent  was  issued  on 
the  Gth  ult.  to  H.  Eddy,  of  North  Bridgewatef, 
Mass.  The  inventor  proposes  to  accomplish,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  does  accomplish,  the  following 
objects:  1st,  a  horse  can  be  fed  without  soiling 
his  head  or  foretop  by  hay  seed  or  other  matter ; 
2d,  he  cannot  breathe  upon  his  hay  or  soil  it  by 
constant  mouthing,  and  thus  render  it  unpalatable.. 
He  can  receive  it  no  faster  than  he  takes  it  apd 
eats  it.  The  stall  is  abundantly  ventilated,  and  the 
horse  cannot  waste  a  particle  of  his  food.-^Ca/e</o- 
nian. 


Gunrowder  and  Turpentine. — If  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine be  poured  on  gunpowder,  the  latter  will 
not  explode.  An  incendiary  was  once  defeated  in 
his  purpose  by  this  very  means.  Wishing  to  se- 
cure an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  he  covered  it  with 
a  quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  but  on  igniting  it 
only  the  turpentine  burnt,  while  the  powder  re- 
mained as  before.  The  gunpowder  acts  as  a  wick 
to  the  turpentine,  and  will  not  itself  ignite  so  long 
as  any  of  the  turpentine  remains  to  burn. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


A  SUPERIOR  WASHING  FLUID. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  send  you  a  receipt  for 
making  a  superior  Washing -Fluid,  which  I  have 
had  infuse  over  two  years.  There  is  no  precipitate 
if  prevented  from  freezing  and  properly  made.  In 
the  following  proportions  it  will  not  cost  over  three 
cents  a  quart : — 

Dissolve  1  pound  of  sal  soda  in  1  quart  of  hot 
water,  and  add  to  it  4  quarts  of  lime  water ;  when 
this  settles  pour  off  the  clear.  Next  dissolve  S 
ounces  of  borax  in  1  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  add 
it  to  the  5  quarts  of  clear  water.  When  cold  dis- 
solve in  it  2  or  3  ounces  of  pulverized  carbonate 
ammonia.  Put  it  in  bottles,  and  keep  it  tightly 
corked. 

This  fluid  makes  strong,  thick  "suds,"  makes 
washing  less  injurious  to  the  hands,  and  it  cleans 
the  clothes  with  less  rubbing.  Use  t  pint)  or  less, 
to  about  5  gallons  of  water ;  put  it,  with  some  soap, 
into  the  tub  of  clothes  the  night  before  washing- 
day,  or  a  short  time  before  boiling  the  clothes.  I 
think  this  chemical  fluid,  among  the  list  of  washing 
compounds,  will  take  "the  rag  off  the  bush" — and 
clean  it.  Trenton. 

Trenton,  jV.  J.,  March,  1857. 

AVashing  fluid  made  after  the  above  receipt,  we 
have  no  doubt  will  be  found  an  excellent  article, 
and  we  are  much  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for 
it.  Many  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  washing  fluid 
do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  their  nature  and  spe- 
cific objects.  Why  should  they  be  used  at  all  in 
washing  ?  We  answer  simply  to  provide  a  slight 
excess  of  alkali  to  combine  with  the  grease  and 
dirt  on  the  clothes.  They  should  be  sparingly 
used,  at  best,  and  wholly  discarded  in  washing  laces 
and  fine  linens. 

Good'^soap  suds  of  sufficient  strength  makes  the 
best  of  washing  fluid  for  fine  white  textile  fabrics. 
The  chloride  of  soda  makes  an  excellent  fluid  for 
whitening  linen  that  has  become  yellow  in  color,  and 
as  a  washing  fluid  is  inferior  to  non&. 

The  use  of  strong  caustic  alkalies.^  impart  a  yel- 
lowish tinge  to  the  fine  linens,  and  tends  to  injure 
them,  and  therefore  should  be  used  (if  at  all)  with 
much  caution. — Scientifc  American. 


To  Clean  Wall  Paper. — Soiled  wall  papers 
may"  be  made  to  look  as  well  almost  as  new,  in 
most  cases,  by  the  following  expedient : — Take 
about  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  tie  it  up  in  a  bun- 
dle in  coarse  flannel,  and  rub  it  over  the  paper.  It 
will  cleanse  the  whole  paper  of  all  description  of 
dirt  and  spots,  better  than  any  other  means  that  can 
be  used.     Some  use  bread,  but  dry  bran  is  better. 
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when  that  tribe  of 
plants,  whose  beau- 
ty has  been  over- 
looked in  consider- 
ation of  their  utility, 
the  grasses — are  in 
their  most  flourish- 
ing condition,  and 
by  far  the  most  con- 
■spicuous  of  all  ob- 

ijects  in  the  fields  and  mea- 
dows. To  this  tribe  of 
plants  the  landscape  owes 
almost  the  whole  of  that  delight- 
ful verdure  which  renders  the 
temperate  zone  the  garden  of  the 
world,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  flowery  magnificence 
of  a  tropical  landscape.  Nothing  in  any 
latitude  will  compare  with  the  verdure 
that  clothes  the  hills  and  plains  and  val- 
leys of  a  northern  land.  The  birds  and  flocks  de- 
rive their  chief  sustenance  from  the  plants  that 
form  this  green  carpet  of  beauty,  and  millions  of 
birds  that  spend  their  winters  in  the  tropics,  make 
their  real  home  in  the  north,  where  they  feed  upon 
the  seeds  of  the  gramineous  herbs,  and  on  the  in- 
sects that  swarm  amongst  their  flowers  and  foliage. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  food 
of  man  is  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
gramineous  tribe  of  plants,  and  their  seeds  are 
the  basis  of  bread  of  every  description.  They  con- 
stitute the  principal  food  of  all  the  animals  whose 
flesh  is  consumed  by  man  :  some  feeding  upon  the 
stalk  or  leaf,  like  the  grazing  animals,  others  upon 
the  seeds  and  herbs ;  all  the  species,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  wholesome  ;  one  is  knovra  to 
be  somewhat  of  a  narcotic,  a  few  others  possess  an 
aromatic  quality. 


The  bran  of  most  of  the  seeds  contains  an  active 
resin  which  is  removed  by  husking  or  pearling  the 
seeds,  or  by  grinding  them  and  bolting  the  meal. 
The  stems  of  every  species  contain  a  saccharine 
juice ;  and  the  common  and  Chinese  sugar  canes 
are  but  large  species  of  grass.  There  are  nearly 
twenty  genera  of  this  tribe,  from  which  man  de- 
rives food,  either  from  their  seeds,  or  from  their 
sap  when  it  is  converted  into  sugar,  and  each  of 
these  genera  contains  several  species.  Of  wheat 
there  are  about  a  dozen  species,  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  varieties ;  of  oats  there  are  three  or  four 
species ;  of  barley  ten  or  twelve ;  of  rye  two  or 
three;  of  maize  eight  or  ten;  one  of  rice,  one  of 
Canada  rice ;  of  millet  about  fifteen  or  twenty. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  only  plants  that 
yield  a  seed  which  can  be  ground  into  meal,  besides 
the  grasses,  are  the  different  species  of  buckwheat. 
Almost  all  other  seeds  which  are  nutritive  contain 
oil  in  such  quantities,  as  to  render  the  manufacture 
of  meal  or  flour  from  them  impracticable.  This  is 
the  cose  with  flax  seed  ;  with  the  seeds  of  hemp 
and  of  the  sunflower,  all  of  which  are  highly  nutri- 
tive. It  is  perhaps  no  less  remarkable  that  no 
species  of  grass  produces  an  edible  or  farinaceous 
root.  The  whole  of  the  nutriment  which  man  de- 
rives directly  from  this  tribe  of  vegetables  comes 
from  their  seeds  and  the  sweet  juices  of  their  stalk. 
There  is  not  one  that  can  be  used  as  a  pot  herb. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  limited  uses  to  which 
they  can  be  applied,  they  constitute  one-half  of 
the  aliment  of  the  human  race  in  civilized  countries, 
and  indirectly  a  considerable  portion  of  the  other 
half,  by  supplying  food  to  the  animals  whose  flesh 
and  milk  we  consume. 

Of  the  grasses  only  a  very  limited  number  of  spe- 
cies are  medicinal,  because  medicines  are  chiefly 
derived  from  herbs  which  are  bitter,  acid  or  nar- 
cotic. No  such  qualities  are  found  in  the  grasses, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  species.  Thes'- 
are  the  May  Grass  (Anlhoranthum  odorahim) 
which  is  slightly  narcotic,  and  pleasantly  aromatic. 
and  the  dried  herb  has  oeen  used  as  a  substitute 
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for  tea ;  the  agreeable  odor  of  new  hay  is  said  to 
be  owing  chiefly  to  this  grass,  which  has  likewise 
an  aromatic  root.  We  may  mention  also  the  Sweet 
Flag  (-'Jcorzts  aromatic  us)  which  has  an  aromatic 
root  and  leaf,  and  two  or  three  other  foreign  spe- 
cies. 

There  is  probably  no  other  tribe  of  plants  so  nu- 
merous which  has  not  some  medicinal  or  poisonous 
species.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  grasses  are 
designed  especially  by  Providence  to  supply  food 
to  man  and  animals,  who  are  not  deterred  from 
them  by  any  disagreeable  or  injurious  properties. 

"The  herbs  of  this  order  of  vegetable,"  says  Dr. 
Darwin,  "support  the  countless  tribe  of  graminiv- 
orous animals.  The  seeds  of  the  smaller  kinds  of 
grasses,  as  of  aira,  poa,  briza,  stipn,  &c.,  are  the 
sustenance  of  many  sorts  of  birds.  The  seeds  of 
the  larger  grasses,  as  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
supply  food  to  the  human  species." 

"It  seems,"  he  adds,  "to  have  required  more  in- 
genuity to  think  of  feeding  nations  of  mankind  with 
so  small  a  seed,  than  with  the  potato  of  Mexico, 
or  the  bread  fruit  of  the  Southern  islands.  Hence, 
Ceres  in  Egypt,  which  was  the  birth-place  of  our 
European  oats,  was  deservedly  celebrated  amongst 
their  divinities,  as  well  as  Osiris,  who  invented  the 
plow.  The  stem  of  the  oat  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  musical  instrument  invented  during  the 
pastoral  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  discovery  of 
metals." 

The  most  of  the  grasses  are  perennial,  and  are 
furnished  with  sorts  that  will  bear  almost  any 
amount  of  cutting  without  injury.  Were  it  not  for 
their  tenacity  of  Hfe,  they  must  long  ere  this  have 
been  exterminated  by  the  animals  which  are  con- 
stantly grazing  them  close  to  the  ground.  The 
perennial  grasses  do  not  furnish  any  of  the  seeds 
which  are  used  for  the  food  of  man.  The  seeds  of 
this  species,  though  exceedingly  abundant,  are  too 
minute  to  be  used  for  grinding  into  flour.  It  is 
from  the  annual  grasses  alone  that  man  derives 
his  subsistence ;  and  the  most  of  these  have  been 
so  long  under  cultivation,  that  Nuttall  says,  "as  far 
as  we  yet  know,  wheat,  oats  and  maize  are  extinct 
as  wild  plants,  and  we  owe  their  being  entirely  to 
that  stage  of  human  society  which  they  so  eminent- 
ly assist  to  support."  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
these  grasses  have  been  so  greatly  modified  by 
cultivation,  as  to  bear  little  resemblance  to  the 
plants  from  which  they  were  derived,  although 
these  plants  may  still  exist  in  a  wild  state.  The 
fact  which  has  been  lately  proved  by  experiment, 
that  rye  and  oats  are  identical,  and  that  one  may, 
by  a  certain  mode  of  culture,  be  transferred  into  the 
other,  proves  that  cultivation  may  alter  the  charac- 
ter of  any  species  of  plants,  so  that  the  original 
stock  cannot  be  recognized. 

Among  the  cereal  grains,  two  only  are  known  to 
be  of  Americ-!n  origin;  these  are  the  Canada  Oats 


{ziznnia  aquatica,)  and  the  Indian  Corn(zca  mays,) 
which  is  by  far  the  most  useful  of  all  except  wheat. 
The  Canada  rice  grows  in  the  water  and  is  very 
abundant  on  the  margin  of  the  Great  Northern 
Lakes.  It  bears  the  cold  better  than  any  other 
species  of  grain,  and  being  very  productive,  would 
probably  become  the  bread  corn  of  the  North,  be- 
yond the  latitudes  in  which  oats  will  thrive,  but 
that  its  seeds  do  not  all  ripen  at  onetime.  Besides 
the  maize  there  is  another  kind  of  grain  which  bears 
the  name  of  Indian  Corn.  This  is  the  cynos- 
uriis  cora/a/jws,  sometimes  called  sesame  and  ses- 
amum.  The  seeds  are  of  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed, 
dark  colored,  fine  flavored,  and  are  made  into  milk 
gruel  or  ground  into  flour. 

Although,  as  we  have  remarked,  no  single  spe- 
cies of  grass  is  poisonous,  and  only  one  or  two  me- 
dicinal, yet  several  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  are 
prepared  from  the  grains.  From  the  malt  of  bar- 
ley, all  kinds  of  ale  or  malt  liquors  are  manufac- 
tured. The  spirit  which  is  obtained  by  malting  rye 
is  called  whisky ;  that  which  is  obtained  from  rice 
is  call  arrack.  There  is  no  end  to  the  various  modes 
of  preparing  food  from  the  diff"erent  species  of  grain, 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  same  grain, 
produces  very  different  effects  upon  the  system,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  prepared.  All  the  grains,  for  in- 
stance, when  newly  broken  into  grists,  like  hominy, 
are  opening  and  stimulating  when  used  in  our  diet. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  pealed  and 
boiled  in  this  state,  they  are  cooling,  pectoral  and 
antefibral,  especially  barley.  When  grain  is  malt- 
ed, it  becomes  medicinal  in  its  properties,  and  an 
infusion  of  it  is  alterative  and  analeptic,  or  strength- 
ening. Hence,  the  medical  properties  of  ale  do  not 
proceed  entirely  from  the  hops  which  it  contains. 
When  grains  are  parched  they  are  stimulating,  and 
if  used  for  any  length  of  time,  are  exceedingly  hurt- 
ful. The  imitation  coffee  which  is  made  by  roast- 
ing grains  is  said  to  produce  inj  urious  effects  which 
are  not  known  to  arise  from  the  use  of  genuine 
coffee.  It  is  probable  that  the  phosphates  which 
are  contained  in  the  hulls  or  husks  of  the  grain  are 
dissolved  in  the  liquor,  and  from  this  source  pro- 
ceeds the  mischief. 

For  want  of  space,  and  lest  we  should  wrong  our 
readers,  we  shall  not  pursue  this  interesting  sub- 
ject any  farther.  From  considerations  already  pre- 
sented, it  must  be  apparent  that  no  other  tribe  of 
plants  is  so  indispensable  for  the  sustenance  of  an- 
imals and  of  the  human  species.  Yet  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  they  are  on  every  account  more 
useful  than  many  other  tribes.  Indeed,  nothing  is 
created  without  a  purpose,  and  if  any  extensive 
order  of  vegetation  were  annihilated,  some  evil 
would  follow,  which  perhaps  we  httle  dream  of. 
We  admit  the  value  even  of  the  poisonous  herbs  as 
medicines  and  antidotes  ;  but  who  can  say  that  they 
may  not  also  be  instruments  in  the  hands  of  nature, 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FAUMER. 


to  subtract  from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere,  those 
injurious  elements  which  might  otherwise  abound 
to  a  fatal  excess  ? 

After  the  creation  the  Deity  surveyed  the  works 
of  his  hands,  and  pronounced  upon  them  a  bene- 
diction, which  was  confined  to  no  particular  part, 
but  extended  over  all  things,  and  all  things  are  still 
good,  because  that  benediction  has  never  been  re- 
moved. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CTJLTURE  OF  THE  CSANBSRRY. 

We  cannot  understand  why  it  is  that  so  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  growing  of  this  fruit — when 
it  can  be  done  with  such  entire  certainty  of  success 
— both  on  wet  meadows  and  on  upland.  That 
cranberries  will  grow  on  wet  meadows  is  ajiparent, 
•wherever  meadows  are  found.  That  they  can  be 
made  to  grow  advantageously  upon  upland,  is  ap- 
parent from  facts  stated  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Sewall,  in 
his  report  on  this  subject,  contained  in  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  Norfolk  Society,"  recently  published. 
I  commend  the  perusal  of  the  entire  article  to  all 
lovers  of  good  cranberries  and  of  profitable  culture  ; 
I  have  seen  some  of  the  fields  mentioned  and  can 
affirm  the  truth  of  what  is  said. 

I  would  speak  particularly  of  the  superiority  of 
those  berries  grown  on  upland,  to  those  grown  on 
wet  meadow.  In  substance  and  flavor,  I  have  found 
the  u])land  grown  berry  worth  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  the  most;  from  one  to  three  bushels  can  be 
grown  to  the  square  rod  of  land.  Such  a  crop,  at 
$4  per  bushel,  which  they  will  readily  command, 
is  equal  to  any  produce  that  can  be  grown.  The 
productive  power  of  the  plant  is  not  limited  to  one 
year;  I  have  known  successive  crops  for  four  years, 
constantly  improving. 

The  cranberry  needs  no  other  fertilizer,  than 
pure  air,  clear  water  and  clean  culture — always 
clearing  away  all  intruding  substances.     Essex. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

There  are  a  great  many  methods  of  preparing 
seed  wheat  for  sowing,  but  the  following  is  perhaps 
the  best,  as  the  grain  may  remain  in  the  solution 
several  weeks,  if  necessary,  without  any  detriment 
to  its  germinating  powers. 

"Wash  the  grain  thoroughly,  rubbing  it  hard, 
and  changing  the  water  several  times.  Then  make 
a  strong  pickle  by  dissolving  nearly  or  quite  as 
much  salt  •  in  water  as  you  can.  Some  say  make 
the  pickle  strong  enough  to  bear  up  an  e^^  or  po- 
tato. Put  the  wheat  into  the  pickle ;  and  the  oats, 
if  any,  and  the  light  kernels  of  wheat,  will  swim, 
and  must  be  taken  off.  Let  the  wheat  remain 
twjnty-four  hours  or  longer  in  the  pickle,  then  turn 
ofi"  the  water,  and  add  slaked  lime  to  the  wheat 
till  it  is  dry  enough  to  sow.  Some  use  strong  wood 
ashes  instead  of  Ume." 

S.W.  Cole,  Esq.,  formerly  editor  of  the  Yankee. 
Farmer,  in  some  remarks  corroborative  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  this  method,  says : 

"When  a  boy,  we  assisted  in  sowing  some  wheat 
prepared  as  above  ;   there  was  not  enough  to  finish 


the  piece,  and  we  got  a  few  quarts  more  from  the 
same  cask,  which  was  sowed  on  one  corner  of  the 
piece  without  preparation.  When  the  grain  was 
growing,  we  frequently  examined  it  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  ditference  on  account  of  the  seed. 
When  the  grain  was  ripe,  scarcely  a  smutty  head 
could  be  found  on  that  from  the  prepared  seed  ; 
while  that  which  was  sowed  without  preparation, 
produced  a  large  quantity  of  smut.  It  was  percep- 
tible at  some  distance,  and  the  line  between  the 
two  could  be  distinctly  traced.  On  the  one  kind, 
there  was  not  more  than  one  smutty  head  in  five 
hundred,  while  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  other 
was  smutty." 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  a  protracted 
immersion  in  salt  and  water  would  prove  fatal  to 
the  wheat ;  but  this,  it  seems,  is  a  merely  suppositi- 
tious conclusion,  as  Mr.  Cole  assures  us  in  the  arti- 
cle from  which  the  foregoing  is  extracted,  that  he 
has  known  instances  when  wheat  has  been  soaked 
fourteen  days  in  strong  salt  water,  and  on  being 
sowed  grew  well.  He  also  mentions  another  case, 
which  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

"Several  bushels  of  wheat  were  soaked  in  water 
in  which  there  was  as  much  salt  as  would  dissolve  ; 
and  as  there  came  a  storm  and  overflowed  the  in- 
tervale on  which  the  wheat  was  to  be  sowed,  it  re- 
mained fourteen  days  in  the  pickle;  then  the  pickle 
was  drained  off",  and  the  wheat  remained  in  a  wet 
state  seven  days  longer,  making  twenty-one  days 
that  it  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  pickle.  It 
was  then  thought  to  be  too  late  to  sow  the  wheat, 
^o  it  was  dried  and  saved  till  the  next  spring,  then 
sowed,  and  it  grew  well." 

The  writer  concludes  by  saying : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  grain  may  be  kept 
in  a  better  condition  in  a  strong  than  in  a  weak 
pickle,  as  it  will  neither  vegetate  nor  decay  in  a 
strong  pickle." 

The  Right  Way  to  Read. — When  the  late 
Jeremiah  Evarts  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age, 
he  came  to  his  father,  and  asked  him  for  a  new 
book.  His  father  asked  him  if  the  last  book  he 
had  given  him  was  worn  out.  "O,  no  sir,"  said 
Jeremiah,  "but  I  have  read  all  the  sense  out  of  it." 
He  meant  to  say  that  he  had  read  it  thoroughly, 
and  had  made  himself  master  of  the  ideas  it  con- 
tained. 

This  is  the  right  way  to  read ;  in  that  way,  Jere- 
miah Evarts  made  great  improvement,  and  became 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  useful  men  our  country 
has  produced.  He  never  took  a  book  and  allowed 
his  eye  to  rest  on  the  page,  while  his  thoughts  were 
wandering  from  one  thing  to  another,  so  as  only 
now  and  then  to  get  an  idea  of  what  was  written. 
He  never  took  up  a  book  for  the  sake  of  passing 
away  time.  He  took  the  advice  of  those  who  were 
wiser  than  he,  and  read  only  good  books,  and  he 
read  "all  the  sense  out  of  them." 


H^F^The  production  of  maple  sugar,  this  year, 
will  reach  full  seventy  million  pounds,  worth  nearly 
twelve  million  dollars  ;  the  season  has  been  pecu- 
liarly favorable  for  the  production,  and  Vermont  ex- 
pects to  make  enough  to  supply  her  whole  demand 
for  this  year. 
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LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  MEET- 
IKG. 

[Reported  for  the  Farmer  ut  H.  E.  Rocxweli.] 

The  Thirteenth  regular  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Agricultural  Society  was  held  Tuesday  even- 
ing. The  subject  for  considei'ation  was — "Insects 
injurious  to  vegetation." 

Mr.  W.  J.  BucKMLNSTER  was  called  to  preside, 
and  on  taking  the  chair  he  announced  the  subject 
which  was  to  be  the  topic  for  consideration,  and 
spoke  of  it  as  being  of  great  importance.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Harris  in  his  researches 
in  regard  to  the  habits  of  insects,  and  characterized 
his  work  published  as  being  of  great  value.  Every 
farmer  should  know  what  are  the  foes  he  has  to 
meet,  in  order  that  he  may,  if  possible,  destroy 
them. 

Dr.  Sanborn,  of  Andover,  was  then  introduced. 
The  evils  which  most  stand  in  the  way  of  the  suc- 
cess of  agriculturists,  he  said,  are  insects,  and  seeds- 
men who  furnish  spurious  or  worthless  seed.  There 
should  be  a  town  horticultural  society  in  every 
town  in  the  State.  There  is  one  in  Andover,  which 
has  been  of  great  value,  and  tended  more  than 
anything  else  to  beautify  the  town.  One  person 
belonging  to  the  society  plants  beets,  another  car- 
rots, others  some  other  vegetables,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  members  of  the  society  with  fresh 
and  surely  germinating  seed. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  injurious  in- 
sects, Dr.  S.  said  that  the  services  of  foxes,  crows, 
owls,  &c.,  as  destroyers  of  beetles  and  noxious  in 
sects,  had  never  been  fully  and  properly  apprecia- 
ted. It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  find  how 
few  agriculturists  have  any  practical  knowledge  of 
insect-habits,  and  how  few  really  know  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  common  and  most  injurious 
Very  few  ever  saw  the  common  plum  weevil,  or  the 
curculio.  A  friend  of  his,  last  summer,  was  one 
day  congratulating  himself  with  his  success  in 
catching  curcuHos,  under  some  of  his  plum  trees 
in  open-mouthed  bottles  containing  sweetened  wa- 
ter. Dr.  S.  said  that  he  examined  his  collection 
of  insects  that  he  had  thus  destroyed,  and  he  found 
that  he  had  common  house  flies,  bluebottles,  but- 
terflies and  millers  enough,  but  not  a  single  curcu- 
lio  ;  and  when  one  was  shown  to  him  a  few  days 
afterwards,  he  said  that  he  never  saw  one  before, 

Two  methods  of  diffusing  truth  on  the  subject  of 
insects  were  suggested.  One  was  to  show  up  the 
noxious  insects  in  books  with  plates  representing 
them,  in  the  manner  that  pickpockets  are  showed 
up  to  the  community,  and  the  people  are  put  on 
their  guard  against  them.  Such  a  work  ought  to 
be  introduced  into  every  family.  Perhaps  some  en- 
couragement ought  to  be  given  by  the  Legislature 
to  extend  a  knowledge  of  these  noxious  vermin. 
Every  school  in  the  State,  should  be  instructed  in 
the  subject  of  entomology.     The  second  method  of 


extending  a  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  to  catch 
an  preserve  specimens  of  every  insect  with  which 
farmers  become  acquainted,  and  bring  them  togeth- 
er at  agricultural  exhibitions.  There  should  be 
premiums  offered  to  those  who  will  present  the  larg- 
est number  and  best  preserved  specimens  of  insects 
in  their  different  stages  of  the  larva,  pupa  and  per- 
fected state.  The  insect  in  the  larva  state  may  be 
best  preserved  in  alcohol ;  in  the  pupa  state,  they 
may  be  preserved  by  drying.  When  in  a  perfected 
state  they  are  killed  most  easily  by  applying  spirits 
of  turpentine  to  their  heads.  If  they  are  very  bright 
and  easily  injured  in  their  plumage,  they  should  be 
placed  under  a  tumbler,  and  chloroform  applied. 
Dr.  S.  spoke  of  Fast  Day  as  being  a  fatal  day  to 
birds  that  are  the  greatest  friends  of  the  farmer. 
He  had  prayed  to  have  that  day  three  or  four  weeks 
earlier  in  the  season,  before  the  singing  birds  have 
made  their  appearance,  to  become  the  objects  of 
pursuit  and  destruction  by  wicked  boys. 

The  American  caterpillar  was  spoken  of  particu- 
larly, as  being  at  present  one  of  the  most  injurious 
of  insects.  He  thought  the  Legislature  should  offer 
a  reward  to  those  who  prove  themselves  most  ef- 
ficient as  destro3-ers  of  insects ;  and  perhaps  there 
should  be  a  penalty  for  those  persons  who  keep 
wild  cherries  and  worthless  apple  trees,  apparently 
for  no  purpose  but  to  propagate  caterpillars  to  de- 
stroy their  neighbors'  orchards.  One  man  in  An- 
dover, last  year,  offered  a  reward  of  85,00  to  the 
boy  who  would  destroy  most  caterpillars'  nests ; 
and  there  were  probably  20,000  nests  destroyed  by 
the  boys.  This  year,  the  Andover  Agricultural  So- 
ciety had  offered  a  reward  of  $  15,0ft  for  the  same 
object. 

Mr.  WetherelI/  said  that  at  the  present  time> 
there  is  no  evil  with  which  the  farmer  has  to  con- 
tend, so  great  as  that  of  the  insect  world.  Those 
which  infest  apple  trees  are  numerous.  Many  ap- 
ple trees,  when  taken  up  from  nurseries,  are  found 
to  be  affected  with  a  kind  of  blight  upon  the  root, 
which  is  really  a  small  insect.  It  may  be  destroyed 
by  dipping  the  young  tree  when  it  is  transplanted, 
in  soap-suds.  Then  above  the  root  comes  the  bord- 
er, which  can  be  most  effectually  destroyed  by  hunt* 
ing  them  out  with  a  knife.  When  they  can  be 
reached  with  a  wash  of  lye,  hot  water,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  they  may  be  destroyed  in  that 
way.  Then  there  is  another  borer  in  the  form  of  a 
snapping  hug,  that  injures  apple  trees ;  and  next 
come  the  bark  lice.  These  may  be  destroyed  with 
a  wash  of  lye,  or  a  weak  solution  of  potash.  Some 
suppose  when  they  see  ants  ascending  trees,  that 
they  are  injurious ;  but  they  go  up  the  trees  to  get 
a  kind  of  nourishment  from  an  injurious  insect  up- 
on the  tree ;  and  therefore,  when  they  are  seen  to 
go  up  trees,  the  owner  should  look  for  the  insect 
from  which  they  seek  nourishment,  and  which  is 
deriving  its  sustenance  from  the  tree.    The  latter, 
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and  not  the  ant,  should  be  destroyed,  for  the  ant 
is  a  good  friend  ;  indicating  the  presence  of  a  real 
enemy.  The  best  way  to  dispose  of  caterpillars  is 
to  put  on  leather  mittens,  and  rub  all  the  nests 
from  the  limbs  early  and  repeatedly.  As  to  the 
birds,  Mr.  AV.  thought  they  were  all  benefactors  of 
the  farmer,  even  the  crow.  Meadow  moles  and 
meadow  mice,  also,  though  they  do  some  harm,  do 
more  good  than  enough  to  balance  the  account,  by 
destroying  insects.  He  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  attempt  to  teach  entomology  in  schools.  Nei- 
ther did  he  think  that  if  Fast  Day  was  appointed 
some  weeks  earlier  than  at  present,  the  birds  would 
be  much  preserved,  for  the  principal  day  for  hunt- 
ing by  boys,  has  been  that  of  the  old  election,  ob- 
served as  a  holiday. 

Mr.  Brooks,  the  President,  had  had  to  contend 
with  borers  a  good  deal,  and  he  found  no  better 
way  to  destroy  them  than  to  hunt  them  out.  Cat 
erpillars  are  easily  destroyed  by  fixing  a  spiral 
brush  upon  a  light  pole,  and  rubbing  off  the  nests 
early,  and  then  repeating  the  process  two  or  three 
times.  In  that  way,  almost  every  nest  may  be  de- 
stroyed. He  not  only  destroyed  those  in  his  own 
orchard  in  that  way,  but  went  into  the  orchard  of 
his  neighbor,  who  had  neglected  to  destroy  them, 
as  he  found  that  was  the  only  way  to  prevent  their 
depredations  upon  his  own  trees.  The  time  for 
rubbing  off  the  nests  is  early  in  the  morning,  or 
late  toward  night. 

The  subject  for  the  next  evening  will  be — "Root 
Culture." 

LIBERAL  BEaUEST  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  publish  the  record  of  one 
bequest  to  Agriculture.  Almost  every  day  we  hear 
of  some  donation  or  bequest  of  generous  persons, 
who  give  money  to  some  school  or  college,  or  to 
some  missionary  enterprise ;  but  agriculture  has  re- 
ceived but  little  aid  in  that  way. 

We  see  it  stated  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  that  An- 
dre Michaux,  who  many  years  ago  travelled  through 
the  United  States,  and  was  some  time  in  Maine, 
studying  the  botanical  character  of  our  forest  trees, 
as  well  as  their  economical  uses,  and  who  afterwards 
published  a  valuable  work  upon  them,  recently  died 
at  his  residence  at  Vaurial,  near  Fontdise,  in  France. 
Bj-  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural Society  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  sylvaculture  (culture 
of  forest  trees,)  and  horticulture,  and  of  making  ex 
periments  in  the  growth  of  trees  in  "sandy,  rocky 
and  bog  soils."  It  is  also  stated  that  the  principal 
portion  of  the  bequest  is  to  be  invested,  for  increase, 
in  good  farm  land ;  cheap  and  productive  land  is  to 
be  purchased,  with  another  portion,  and  the  remain- 
der to  be  appropriated  to  seeding  and  planting  the 
experimental  plantations. 

Here  is  an  example  for  some  of  our  rich  men  to 
follow.  If  some  of  them,  when  they  have  done  with 
their  surplus  money  would  give  it  to  the  Maine  State 
Agricultural  society,  for  similar  purposes,  it  would 
be  doing  good  in  a  cause  where  such  aid  is  much 
needed. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  ONIONS. 

I  have  seen  several  inquiries  in  the  JVew  Eng- 
land Farmer  how  to  raise  onions — and  not  to  raise 
maggots  and  scullions — and  have  them  bottom  ; 
now  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage.  I  sow  them  on 
the  same  ground  year  after  year;  I  think  it  the 
best  way.  I  never  plow  for  onions,  but  spade  the 
ground  about  three  inches  deep,  and  rake  in  the 
manure ;  I  use  manure  that  is  two  years  old,  at 
least,  and  very  fine.  I  put  on  a  good  coating 
yearly  ;  I  sow  the  seed  in  the  old  of  the  moon,  and 
soak  them  twelve  hours  or  more,  before  sowing,  in 
strong  brine  ;  the  maggot  that  eats  the  onion  is  in 
the  seed^  and  the  brine  kills  it.  I  cover  the  seed 
about  one  inch  deep,  and  then  I  press  the  earth  as 
hard  as  I  can,  by  laying  a  board  on  the  row  and 
jumping  on  it.  The  earth  must  be  rolled  to  get 
good  onions.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  peep  out 
of  the  ground,  I  sow  on  a  good  coating  of  ashes, 
and  repeat  it  as  often  as  once  in  eight  or  ten  days, 
until  they  begin  to  bottom,  when  I  weed  them.  I 
don't  break  the  earth  much  until  they  begin  to  bot- 
tom ;  then  I  hoe  the  earth  from  the  onions,  and  as 
they  bottom,  they  lay  almost  on  the  surface  ;  three 
inches  is  near  enough  for  them  to  stand.  In  this 
way  I  never  failed  to  raise  good  onions. 

Goshen,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.       C.  Brown. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

A  few  words  in  relation  to  potato  raising.  I  was 
somewhat  amused,  while  reading  your  valuable  pa- 
per on  the  subject  of  potato  raising.  I  see  the  wri- 
ter's opinion  is,  that  planting  seed  ends  would  pro- 
duce small  potatoes,  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  sad 
mistake.  I  have  farmed  it  for  twenty-four  years, 
and  have  in  all  cases  planted  seed  ends.  I  began  in 
this  way  for  the  reason  that  I  was  short  for  pota- 
toes, and  found  from  experience  that  it  was  alto- 
gether the  best  way.  1  would  not  have  you  think 
that  I  have  not  tried  any  other  way,  for  I  have  for 
experiment  planted  them  whole,  and  have  cut  them, 
and  I  have  in  no  case  had  better  potatoes  than  when 
I  planted  seed  ends.  1  always  get  the  largest  po- 
tatoes ;  I  do  not  say  but  I  have  had  as  many  or 
more  in  number,  by  planting  in  a  different  way,  but 
not  so  much  by  measure.  I  always  put  into  each 
hill  one  seed  end,  unless  they  are  very  small,  and 
then  I  put  two,  but  that  is  seldom  ;  and  I  seldom 
have  more  than  three  stalks  in  a  hill,  and  some- 
times but  one,  and  I  find  as  many  potatoes  in  such 
a  hill  as  in  any.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  very  great 
mistake  that  seed  ends  produce  the  most  stalks ;  it 
never  has  been  so  in  any  case  where  I  have  planted 
seed  ends. 

I  will  give  an  instance  which  occurred  when  I 
first  commenced  farming;  it  may  seem  simple  to 
the  reader.  I  had  a  piece  of  land  that  I  wanted 
to  plant  to  potatoes  ;  it  being  sward  land,  and  more 
than  I  wanted  for  my  own  use,  [  told  my  father 
that  if  he  would  help  me  plant  it,  he  might  have 
one-half  of  the  piece  for  his  own  use;  he  accepting 
the  offer,  helped  to  plow  it,  and  according  to  con- 
tract, planted  one-half  of  it ;  by  the  way,  he  was  to 
have  his  choice  in  the  halves.  He  being  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  farmers,  who  put  into  each  hill  two 
or  three  potatoes,  oftener  three  than  two,  and  called 
that  a  small  amount  of  seed.   I  planted  seed  ends, 
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as  I  always  have  done.  The  field  being  some  ways 
from  the  house,  I  drew  my  seed  into  the  field, 
and  tipped  them  up  on  the  ground,  and  something 
■which  1  do  not  now  remember  prevented  me  from 
planting  them  for  two  days  or  more.  The  seed  ends 
became  dry  almost  like  a  chip  ;  my  father  says  to 
me,  "your  sf  ed  ends  will  not  come  up,  they  are  so 
dry  they  cannot  grow."  I  told  him  I  would  risk  it, 
and  accordingly  I  planted  them  ;  they  came  up  as 
soon  as  his,  but  not  more  than  half  the  number  of 
stalks  in  a  hill.  The  old  gentleman  would  say  every 
now  and  then,  that  he  would  have  the  most  pota- 
toes, because  there  were  more  tops  to  his  than  mine  ; 
this  being  the  first  of  my  farming,  I  began  to  think 
he  would  have  the  best  crop ;  but  when  we  came  to 
dig  them,  he  turned  his  tune,  he  having  two  pota- 
toes to  my  one  in  number,  but  in  measure  I  had  al- 
most two  to  his  one.  I  have  always  planted  the 
same  way,  that  is,  I  planted  seed  ends,  not  because 
I  lacked  for  seed,  but  because  I  think  it  the  best 
way  on  the  part  of  economy  and  profit.  The  prac- 
tice of  putting  on  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  altogether  an  error.  It  is  a  two-fold  loss ;  in 
the  fir«t  place,  it  is  a  waste  of  seed,  which  is  worth 
something  to  give  to  cattle,  and  in  the  next  place, 
there  is  a  loss  in  your  crops,  as  your  potatoes  are  not 
as  large,  and  not  as  saleable. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  there  is  no 
other  way  of  planting  to  get  large  potatoes  ;  I  think 
that  to  cut  the  potato  lengthways,  and  put  one  piece 
in  a  hill,  will  produce  about  the  same  potatoes,  but 
there  is  more  waste  of  seed  in  this  way.      w.  A. 

JVorth  Hartland,  VL,  Feb.  7,  1857. 


MADE  FOR  SOME  OTHER  BUSINESS. 

In  the  excellent  article  addressed  to  "A  Farmer's 
Son,"  written  by  "J.  W.  C,"  of  Springfield,  Vt., 
which  we  published  a  short  time  since,  it  is  ably  ar- 
gued that  by  industry,  &c.,  any  young  man  may 
become  wealthy  by  farming,  and  a  sentence  closes 
with  this  proviso  : — "If  there  is  enough  of  him 

rO  MAKE  A  MAN  IN  ANT  AVOCATION.'' 

These  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  our 
mind  when  we  first  read  them,  and  they  have  con- 
tinued to  "run  in  our  head"  ever  since.  We  pro- 
pose now  to  make  a  few  jottings  of  their  journey 
through  the  "airy  nothings"  of  our  brain. 

They  have  suggested  that  many  imprecations  on 
farming,  and  on  other  kinds  of  business,  too,  would 
be  silenced  by  a  proper  application  of  the  truth 
which  is  thus  forcibly  expressed.  But  we  do  not 
like  to  apply  it  to  ourselves.  It  is  too  harsh. 
Even  when  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  failure 
is  fairly  chargeable  to  ourselves ;  when  we  cannot 
avoid  the  conviction  that,  in  a  particular  case,  we 
lacked  energy,  perseverance,  or  skill  in  manage- 
ment, yet  our  self-esteem  argues  with  our  judg- 
ment, that  it  is  only  in  that  particular  line,  or  that 
particular  business,  that  we  are  deficient.  Instead 
of  seeing  that  the  fault  is  in  ourselves,  rather  than 
in  our  business  or  circumstances;  instead  of  think- 
ing it  possible  that  our  failure  or  poor  success  is 
because  "there  is  not  enough  of  us  to  make  a  man 
in  any  avocation,"  we  too  often  indulge  the  belief 


that  we  were  made  for  some  other  business,  and 
that  in  some  other  business  we  should  be  eminent- 
ly successful.  This  idea  produces  dissatisfaction 
with  our  profession  ;  and  we  seek  to  change  that, 
rather  than  to  improve  ourselves. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  feelings  more  fatal  to 
peace  of  mind  and  success  in  life,  than  those  which 
result  from  the  belief  that  we  were  intended  for 
some  sphere  in  life  other  than  that  we  happen  to 
fill.  Many  of  our  authorized  teachers,  however, 
seem  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  idea  of 
natural  adaptation,  and  phrenological  head  examin- 
ers advise  young  persons  to  buy  a  chart  of  their 
brains,  so  that  they  can  see  at  a  glance  just  what 
they  were  made  for,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  choose 
that  profession  which  will  perfectly  harmonize  with 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  their  individual 
"bumps." 

There  is  perhaps  some  truth  in  this  theory — there 
is  more  or  less,  it  is  said,  in  all  theories — but  we  do 
not  believe  there  is  half  enough  to  justify  the  dis- 
satisfaction it  produces  everywhere, — on  the  farm, 
in  the  shop,  and  in  the  office. 

To  the  lazy  and  reluctant  plodder  it  may  be  an 
exceedingly  comfortable  reflection  that  his  want  of 
success  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  "out  of  his 
element,"  that  he  has  "missed  his  sphere,"  that  he 
was  "made  for  some  other  business." 

Very  few,  however,  in  our  opinion,  are  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  excuse.  We  regard  as  essen- 
tially fallacious  the  idea  commonly  entertained  by 
farmers,  mechanics  and  others,  that  in  some  other 
sphere  or  vocation  their  pent  up  energies  would 
find  freer  exercise,  and  more  congenial  employ- 
ment. 

"Faithful  over  a  few  things"  is  a  high  test  and 
proof  of  excellence.  And  the  farmer's  boy,  or  the 
farmer  himself,  who  scorns  to  be  energetic,  or  fails 
to  be  faithful,  in  what  he  may  deem  a  dull  and 
plodding  business,  would  do  much  better,  in  our 
opinion,  to  fear  that  there  is  not  enough  of  him  to 
make  a  man  anywhere,  than  he  does  by  indulging 
the  expectation  that  he  should  manifest  these  qual- 
ities in  some  other  occupation  or  profession.  It 
is  sometimes  said  of  this  dull  preacher,  or  of  that 
stupid  lawyer,  that  a  good  farmer,  or  a  good  me- 
chanic, was  spoiled  when  he  commenced  the  study 
of  his  profession.  We  doubt  it.  We  believe  it  is 
the  poor  farmer  that  makes  the  poor  preacher,  and 
the  poor  mechanic  that  makes  the  poor  lawyer. 

Washington  was  as  good  a  farmer  as  general. 
Napoleon  manifested  the  same  superiority  as  a 
road-maker,  that  he  displayed  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. Some  men  succeed,  whatever  business  they  en- 
gage in;  others  just  as  surely  fail,  let  them  try 
what  they  will. 

An  anecdote,  that  we  have  seen  in  print,  of  the 
celebrated  Billy  Gray,  illustrates  the  truth  of  our 
assertion  that  the  really  energetic,  persevering,  and 
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thorough-going  individual  will  manifest  these  qual- 
ities in  whatever  business  he  may  be  employed,  and 
in  whatever  position  he  may  be  placed.  As  we  re- 
member the  anecdote  alluded  to,  it  was  as  follows : 
Mr.  Gray  was  severely  lecturing  a  mechanic  who 
had  done  some  job  for  him,  for  the  poor  manner 
in  which  it  was  executed.  The  mechanic,  who  was 
much  older  than  Mr.  Gray,  at  last  got  vexed,  and 
told  him  he  would  not  stand  such  talk  from  him, 
if  he  was  the  richest ;  and  tauntingly  said,  "I  can 
remember  when  you  were  nothing  but  a  drummer." 
"Very  true,"  said  the  then  rich  merchant;  "but 
didn't  I  drum  well,  eh  ?" 

To  the  same  point,  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  firm  of  Harper  Sc  Brothers,  written 
some  years  since  by  Hon.  Thurlow  Weed,  of  Alba- 
ny, N.  Y.  In  their  younger  days,  these  gentle- 
men worked  together  as  journeymen  printers.  Mr. 
Weed  says  :  many  a  hard  "pull"  have  I  had  with 
Mr.  Harper,  who,  on  the  old  hand-press,  was  nev- 
er satisfied  with  less  that  twelve  "tokens"  a  day — 
eight  being  considered  a  fair  day's  work.  Mr. 
Weed  also  remarked,  that  while  his  own  earnings, 
and  those  of  his  fellow-journeymen  generally  slip- 
ped through  the  fingers  about  as  fast  as  they  came 
into  their  hands,  Mr.  Harper  laid  up  his,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  improve  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered  for  a  share  in  the  profits  of  business. 

Similar  instances  might  be  adduced  to  any  extent. 
But  no  reader  who  is  old  enough  to  have  seen  boys 
grow  up  to  manhood,  none  who  have  read  biogra- 
phy, will  wish  it  to  be  done.  All,  probably,  have 
seen  enough  to  justify  the  adage,  "As  the  boy,  so 
the  man."  Every  body  will  readily  call  to  mind, 
from  his  own  observation,  instances  of  "natural 
adaptation,"  which  prove  that  one  man  is  adapted 
to  everything,  another  man  to  nothing  ;  one  drives, 
the  other  must  be  driven ;  one  is  prompt,  the  oth- 
er slack  ;  one  succeeds,  the  other  fails, — place  them 
where  you  may,  or  contrast  them  when  you  will. 

If,  then,  the  elements  of  success  and  of  failure 
exist  rather  in  the  man  than  in  his  position,  may 
we  not  question  the  correctness  of  the  common  idea 
that  the  farm  is  no  place  for  "geniuses,"  and  that  a 
boy  ought  to  leave  it,  at  once,  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  if  he  manifests  a  little  unusual  interest 
in  the  growth  or  qualities  of  plants  and  herbs;  or 
for  a  mechanical  trade,  if  he  shows  some  ingenuity 
in  the  use  of  tools ;  or  for  the  lawyer's  office,  if  he 
loves  to  dispute,  and  prefers  talking  politick  to  hoe- 
ing corn ;  or  for  the  store  or  pedler's  cart,  if  he  is 
lucky  in  trading  marbles,  pen-knives,  or  watches. 

For  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  these  "natur- 
al adaptations,"  we  believe  the  farm  is  much  better 
fitted  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be ;  and  we 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  their  indul- 
gence may  be  found  in  the  stildy  of  such  subjects 
as  the  habits  of  insects  ;  the  variety  and  character 
of  grasses  and  other  vegetables ;  animal  physiolo 


gy;  the  principles  of  trade  and  of  government, 
even,  without  necessarily  excluding  the  student 
from  participation  in  the  labors  of  the  field. 

But  we  have  written  enough  for  this  time  ;  and 
will  conclude  with  an  illustration,  which  came  un- 
der our  notice  in  one  of  our  tours  last  summer,  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  farm  to  the  exercise  and  dis- 
play of  mechanical  taste  and  skill. 

We  allude  to  a  farmer  whom  we  visited,  in  one 
of  the  pleasant  valleys  of  Vermont.  Although  cir- 
cumstances compelled  him  to  remain  with  his  fa- 
ther on  the  farm  until  "of  age,"  his  inclinations 
were  so  decidedly  to  mechanical'  business  that  he 
went  into  a  shop  immediately  after  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old.  He  worked  at  his  trade  some  ten 
years,  when,  finding  his  health  to  suffer  from  con- 
finement, he  purchased  a  farm,  and  soon  regained 
his  health.  We  found  everything  about  the  prem- 
ises in  complete  order.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  any 
parlor  in  the  land  could  furnish,  to  our  eye,  at  least, 
a  better  display  of  mechanical  skill  than  this  farm 
did.  Most  of  the  buildings  had  been  constructed, 
and  all  repaired,  by  the  hand  of  the  proprietor; 
the  fences  were  erect ;  the  posts  stood  perpendic- 
ularly upright ;  every  gate  about  the  fields  and 
yards,  every  door  about  the  barns  and  sheds, 
opened  easily,  and  closed  with  a  "click,"  which 
showed  that  the  latch  knew  its  duty,  and  that  there 
was  no  need  of  going  back  to  see  that  all  was  fast ; 
wood  and  chips,  carts  and  plows,  were  safely  housed ; 
the  little  walled  dairy,  cool  in  summer,  warm  in 
winter,  and  always  sweet  and  airy,  built  against  the 
hill  that  flanked  the  rear  of  the  house ;  the  gar- 
den, with  its  simple  apparatus  for  irrigation ;  the 
fruit  and  "shade  trees,  vines  and  shrubbery  5  the 
stables,  pig-pens,  sheep-sheds,  and  shelter  for  ma- 
nure ;  the  conveniences  for  cooking  swill  and  for 
feeding  stock ; — each  separately,  or  all  together, 
showed  conclusively  to  our  mind  that  the  skill  of  the 
mechanic  may  find  its  vocation  upon  the  farm,  as 
well  as  in  the  shop,  and  that  the  possession  of  a 
little  ingenuity  is  a  poor  excuse  for  leaving  the 
farm. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  many  other  supposed 
adaptations,  but  we  have  not  room  now. 


A  State  Agricultural  Fair  in  Boston. — At 
a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at 
Westboro'  on  the  first  of  April,  Gov.  Gardner  in 
the  chair,  it  was  agreed  that  a  State  Agricultural 
Fair  should  be  held  on  the  20th,  21st,  22d  and 
23d  days  of  October  next,  and  that  the  place 
should  be  the  agricultural  grounds  in  Boston,  pro- 
vided a  sufliicient  guarantee  fund  is  secured.  The 
following  is  the  committee  of  arrangements  : — 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  Samuel  Chan- 
dler, of  Lexington,  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton, 
Geoi-ge  Marston,  of  Barnstable,  Wm.  G.  Lewis,  of 
Framingham,  Moses  Newell,  of  West  Newbury, 
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Thomas  J.  Field,  of  Northfield.  We  learn  that 
the  requisite  guarantee  fund  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed, and  that  the  "Agricultural  Grounds"  pre- 
pared for  the  late  National  Exhibition  have  been 
secured  for  the  proposed  fair. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FARMERS'  DAUGHTERS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  take  my  pen  in  hand,  and  with 
my  hat  under  my  elbow,  (making  my  manners,  of 
course,)  attempt  a  feeble  answer  to  some  of  the 
questions  of  your  fair  correspondent  who  asks, 
"What  shall  the  farmers'  daughters  do?"  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  touch  individual  cases,  but  simply 
to  offer  some  general  remarks  which  will  apply  to 
farmers'  daughters  and  inaij  apply  to  others.  In 
reply,  then,  I  would  say,  there  is  a  field  of  labor 
open  for  all  the  daughters,  as  well  as  the  sons  of 
mankind.  It  is  evident  you  should  do  something, 
no  matter  whether  of  mental  or  physical  labor — 
drones  make  no  honey — but  you  say  the  occupa- 
tions proper  for  females  to  engage  in  are  few;  true 
— but  they  are,  nevertheless,  remunerative. 

Suppose  you  learn  a  trade,  say  that  of  dress- 
making or  tailoring ;  after  serving  a  few  months, 
you  will  find  ready  employment  and  good  wages. 
After  becoming  weary  with  stitching,  with  the  sur- 
plus picayunes  in  your  pocket,  go  home  and  assist 
your  mother  in  the  dairy-room,  while  your  sister 
goes  to  take  your  place  in  the  stitching  department. 
By  this  change,  with  proper  care,  you  will  avoid 
the  evil  consequences  of  habitual  sitting,  so  fatal  to 
seamstresses.  Another  consideration  is,  your  trade 
will  be  no  disadvantage  to  you  in  after  life,  wheth- 
er your  lot  be  cast  among  the  lonely  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains,  or  should  you  figure  among  the 
fashionables  of  Broadway. 

Another  branch  of  industry  is  now  open  and  is 
nearly  monopolized  by  females  ;  I  meao  school- 
teaching;  the  wages  of  female  teachers  are  now 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  males  were  fifteen  years 
ago.  It  is  no  insurmountable  undertaking  to  qual- 
ify yourself  for  teaching  a  district  school,  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  will  afford  you  not  only 
the  surplus  funds,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  con- 
sideration, but  you  will  have  the 

•'Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

It  is  too  common  for  farmers'  daughters  to  grow 
up  young  ladies,  play  the  piano  a  little,  spin  more 
street  yarn,  spend  their  fathers'  surplus  funds  for 
fine  clothing,  while  the  mother  acts  the  part  of  a 
Carolina  slave,  and  becomes  waiter  for  all.  I  do 
not  recommend  your  correspondent  to  pursue  the 
latter  course.  n.  F. 

§tow,  March,  1857. 


SUGAR  BEET. 

We  cannot  too  often  or  too  confidently  recom- 
mend the  cultivation  of  this  excellent  firld  crop. 
It  is  a  great  yielder,  hardy,  easily  raised,  and  is  su- 
perior, we  think,  to  any  vegetable  grown  for  milch 
cows  and  fattening  cattle,  especially  when  fed  raw. 
We  have  grown  large  quantities  for  our  own  use 
the  past  seventeen  years,  and  can  therefore  speak  of 
it  practically  and  experimentall)-.  One  of  our 
neighbors — a  lady  farmer — informs  us  that  she 
made  thirty  pounds  of  butter  per  week  from  six 
cows  in  December,  fed  upon  hay  and  sugar  beet. 
She  adds,  that  the  butter  was  fully  equal  to  the 
best  made  in  September  and  October  on  rich  pas- 
ture. 

The  Sugar  Beet  does  best  in  moderately  rich, 
loamy  soil,  but  will  grow  where  any  other  root  does. 
The  seed  should  be  soaked  two  to  four  days  m  tepid 
water  previous  to  ])lanting,  so  as  to  insure  its  ger- 
mination. If  planted  without  first  soaking,  its  shell 
is  so  hard  it  is  a  long  time  germinating.  Hence 
the  ill  success  of  many  who  do  not  take  this  into 
consideration. 

For  field  cultivation  the  rows  should  be  three 
feet  apart,  so  as  to  admit  working  easily  with  the 
cultivator  among  the  rows.  The  plants,  when  fin- 
ally thinned  out,  should  not  stand  nearer  to  each 
other  than  six  inches  in  the  row.  It  can  be  pulled 
and  secured  in  the  fall  the  same  as  turnips. 

The  best  variety  is  the  White  Silesian,  though 
the  French  Yellow  has  been  so  much  improved 
lately,  we  are  informed  it  has  become  nearly  as 
good  as  the  latter.  We  have  never  found  it  to  keep 
so  well. 

The  beet  requires  about  four  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre,  and  can  be  jjlanted  very  rapidly  in  drills  with 

seed-sower,  costing  about  eight  dollars. — Ameri- 
can As-riculturist. 


'The  Atmospheric  Hajimer. — The  atmosphe- 
ric hammer  is  an  ingenious  and  useful  invention. 
The  blow  is  struck  prependicularly,  the  handle  of 
the  hammer  forming  a  piston  rod,  playing  into  an 
atmos])heric  cylinder  above.  By  a  simple  mechan- 
ism of  valves,  pressure  of  air  may  be  applied  to  the 
Hammer,  which  will  strike  a  blow  with  the  force  of 
four  hundred  tons,  or  with  a  force  only  sufficient 
to  divide  a  pin.  The  blows  may  be  struck  at  various 
distances  above  the  anvil,  and  with  varying  degrees 
of  rapidity. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

MURIATE  OF  LIME. 

Seeing  in  your  valuable  journal,  some  time  since, 
an  article  written  by  a  gentleman  from  West  Med- 
ford  on  the  Muriate  of  Lime,  and  having  conversed 
with  many  persons  who  have  used  it  to  great  ad- 
vantage, also  having  examined  the  report  made  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Senate  Document  No.  4, 
and  observing  from  that  report,  pp.  268  and  269, 
the  high  stand  this  composition  or  fertilizer  has  ob- 
ained,  I  have  been  induced  to  add  my  own  experi- 
ence in  its  use,  believing  that  the  public  may  be 
benefited  by  using  this  cheap  and  valuable  fer- 
tilizer. 

In  the  first  place,  I  used  it  upon  a  bank  around 
my  house  which  had  become  sod-bound  and  the  grass 
very  thin.  The  Muriate  produced  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect, giviiTg  a  rich  and  close  crop  of  white  clover ; 
it  had  the  same  effect  on  a  lawn  in  front  of  my 
house;  it  had  also  a  marked  effect  where  it  was 
put  on  a  part  of  my  pear  trees,  causing  a  growth  of 
about  three  feet  in  one  season,  and  showing  dis- 
tinctly the  effect  in  contrast  with  those  trees  where 
the  article  was  not  used.  I  have  already  ordered 
a  lot  for  the  present  season,  and  if  it  proves  as 
good  as  that  which  was  used  the  past  season,  shall 
consider  it  the  best  manure  that  can  be  used  on  the 
farm.  James  P.  Flint. 

Medford,  April,  1857. 
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BROADCAST  SOWEH. 
The  above  cut  is  a  representation  of  Luce's  Pa- 
tent Broadcast  Sower.  The  action  of  this  Ma- 
chine is  very  simple,  and  so  well  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, that  a  description  is  hardly  necessary. 
Whatever  is  to  be  sown  is  placed  in  the  box  or  hop- 
per on  the  rear  of  the  machine,  and  the  quantity  is 
regulated  at  pleasure  by  the  driver,  by  means  of  a 
rod  under  the  seat,  connecting  with  a  valve  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper,  which  controls  the  su])ply 
allowed  to  pass  down  into  the  revolving  disks  below. 
The  cogs  on  the  wheels  turn  these  disks  by  a  sim- 
ple connection,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  each  side  being 
independent  of  the  other,  and  are  easily  thrown 
out  of  gear  by  means  of  a  small  rod  not  shown  in 
the  cut,  which  is  operated  by  the  driver.  The  ma- 
chine is  adapted  for  one  or  two  horses,  and  will  sow 
a  breadth  of  wheat  or  rye  of  thirty -two  feet,  as  flist 
as  the  team  will  walk.  Of  lighter  seed  it  will  sow 
a  less  breadth,  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty- five  feet. 
It  is  also  adapted  for  sowing  lime,  ashes,  plaster, 
guano,  or  any  other  similar  fertilizer,  in  any  desira- 
ble quantity.  For  sale  by  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co 
Quincy  Hall.     Price  $50. 


small,  and  the  kernels  large  ;  on  its  being  ground 
and  made  into  bread,  it  appears  more  glutinous,  re- 
sembling wheat  flour,  than  most  any  of  the  north- 
ern corn.  Some  might  object  to  it  on  account  of 
its  pale  red  color,  but  that  is  but  a  trifling  fault 
against  the  advantages  it  has  in  its  large  yield  and 
early  maturity  over  most  other  corn ;  it  has  the 
combined  advantages  of  the  Canada  and  southern 
corn.  I  think  we  have  two  or  three  favorable  sea- 
sons for  corn,  while  we  have  one  for  potatoes;  pay- 
ng  a  high  price  for  labor,  to  fill  our  cellars  with 
'rotten  potatoes,"  seems  to  be  a  serious  drawback 
on  the  farmer,  and  when  he  is  called  on  to  pay  his 
taxes,  he  feels  the  deficiency,  and  sees  it  too  at  the 
bottom  of  his  wallet.  Corn  has  the  advantage  of 
almost  any  othey  kind  of  crop  ;  if  the  stocks  and 
husks  are  seasonably  and  carefully  secured,  they 
will  nearly  pay  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  crop 
for  cattle's  food ;  they  eat  them  with  the  same  avid- 
ity that  they  would  the  best  English  hay.  I  think 
formers  in  New  England,  who  have  not  tried  it, 
will  do  well  to  plant  the  Brown  corn ;  my  experience 
thus  far  goes  in  favor  of  it,  believing  it  to  produce 
a  greater  yield  than  any  variety  I  have  tried  here- 
tofore. Silas  Beown. 
JV.  Wilmington,  Jlpril  2,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

KDTG  PHILIP  OE  BROWII  CORIT. 

Messrs.  Editors: — The  uncertainty  of  obtain- 
ing a  crop  of  potatoes  for  a  dozen  years  past,  ex- 
cites the  inquiry  in  my  mind,  whether  our  labor 
could  not  be  better  disposed  of  than  in  attempting 
to  raise  a  crop  so  liable  to  disappoint  our  exjjecta- 
tions.  Three  years  out  of  the  last  twelve,  my  po- 
tato crops  have  been  nearly  worthless ;  the  last 
autumn  we  put  into  our  cellar  about  100  bushels 
of  as  good  appearing  potatoes  as  commonly  grow 
on  my  soil,  which  were  carried  out  of  the  cellar  in 
March,  a  putrid  mass  of  filth,  better  calculated  to 
breed  the  plague  than  aflford  us  any  nourishment. 
Two  years  out  of  three,  my  potatoes  have  proved 
more  or  less  rotten ;  sometimes  they  have  rotted  in 
the  field,  at  others  in  the  cellar.  I  have  been  think- 
ing whether  it  would  not  be  better,  partially  to 
abandon  this  system  of  rotten  potato  raising,  and 
apply  our  labor  and  manure  to  our  cornfields ;  corn 
for  ourselves  or  animals,  is  quite  as  nutritive  and 
wholesome  as  potatoes,  and  a  more  reliable  crop ; 
the  whole  plant  is  useful,  tops,  seed  and  all,  where- 
as if  potatoes  rot,  all  is  lost.  I  am  rather  straying 
from  my  subject,  but  will  relate  my  experience  in 
raising  the  Brown  corn. 

In  the  spring  of  1854, 1  received  a  small  parcel 
of  the  King  Philip  or  Brown  corn  for  seed,  from 
our  worthy  Secretary,  C.  L.  Flint,  Esq.  I  planted 
it  in  my  garden,  and  it  got  ripe  previous  to  the  se- 
vere drought  of  that  season,  so  that  I  had  a  good 
supply  of  seed  for  a  small  field  the  next  season, 
1855,  but  a  frost  the  last  of  August  diminished  my 
crop  to  some  extent.  The  last  season,  1856,  we 
planted  the  same  field  again,  lightly  manured,  and 
a  little  ashes  applied  to  the  hill  previous  to  hoeing, 
and  it  ripened  early,  and  produced  me  the  best  crop 
I  have  had  for  many  years.  On  husking  the  Brown 
corn,  we  find  the  ears  of  good  length,  the  cobs 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

COST  OF  FENCING. 

I  this  morning  saw  a  mechanic  occupied  in  placing 
an  iron  fence  in  front  of  and  about  a  wooden  house 
that  had  been  erected  about  thirty  years,  and  which, 
with  moderate  repair,  will  probably  remain  thirty 
years  more.  The  whole  extent  of  fence  may  be 
200  feet,  and  I  understood  him  to  say  it  would 
cost  between  two  and  three  dollars  per  foot.  I 
asked  what  would  be  the  expense  of  a  fence  made 
of  wood,  that  would  last  as  long  as  the  house ;  he 
said  it  could  be  built  for  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
an  iron  one.  But,  said  he,  the  iron  will  be  cheap- 
est, because  it  will  never  decay.  But  then,  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  what  would  be  the  use  of  the  fence, 
after  the  house  had  decayed  ?  There  is  very  little 
probability  that  another  house  like  the  present  will 
ever  be  erected  there.  Do  we  not  frequently  over- 
look in  our  calculations  the  symmetry  of  things, 
and  make  the  parts  disproportionate  with  each 
other  ? 

If  you  are  about  to  erect  a  permanent  monu- 
ment, it  will  be  wise  to  jmt  a  permanent  fence 
around  it ;  but  if  you  are  erecting  a  temporary 
building,  let  your  fence  be  of  the  same  character. 

^pril  11,  1857.  Observer. 


When  Corn  Grows. — Dr.  R.  Harrison,  of 
Prince  George  County,  Va.,  has  taken  pains  to 
make  some  careful  examinations  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er corn  grows,  as  is  generally  supposed,  more  at 
night  than  by  day.  August  1,  corn  grew. in  twen- 
ty-four hours  five  inches ;  at  night  one  and  a  half, 
and  in  the  day  time  three  and  a  half  inches.  Au- 
gust 2,  it  grew  four  and  seven-eighths  inches  ;  at 
night  one  and  seven-eighths,  and  in  the  day  three 
inches.  Several  other  observations  made  at  difi'er- 
ent  times  are  detailed,  with  similar  results. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WORMS  m  PIGS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  economy  of  nature  in  fur- 
nishing a  dwelling-place  for  all  living  things,  is 
most  singularly  developed  in  the  parasites  which  in- 
habit the  intestines  of  other  animals.  Nature  has 
furnished  means  unknown  to  us  for  their  apparent- 
ly spontaneous  generation,  and  when  they  have  ob- 
tained a  lodging  place,  for  excessive  multiplication. 
A  rare  specimen  of  this  kind  has  lately  revealed 
some  of  the  habits  of  a  kind  of  worm,  (the  Jlscari- 
des  lumbricaides,)  which  "is  found  without  any  re- 
markable difference  in  man,  the  ox,  the  hog,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  the  horse  family." 

In  the  present  case  it  was  a  pig,  remarkable  for 
Its  fattening  propensities  without  any  growth.  The 
pig  was  five  months  old  when  slaughtered,  and  had 
the  bony  structure  of  a  pig  six  or  eight  weeks  old ; 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  walk,  yet  no 
apparent  disease  was  manifest.  He  appeared  to  be 
fat,  and  nothing  but  fat.  His  intestines  contained 
an  immense  number  of  worms,  which  had  entirely 
obstructed  the  passage,  so  that  death  would  soon 
have  been  the  result.  Two  worms  were  found  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  rest  in  the  small  intestines.  The 
worms  were  from  six  to  eleven  inches  -n  length, 
and  were  about  the  size  of  a  pipe  stem  in  the  mid- 
dle. They  tapered  gradually  each  way,  but  the  an- 
terior extremity  much  the  least,  and  were  of  a  dus- 
ky white  color  and  semi-transparent.  I  saw  through 
the  skin  some  apparent  thread-like  substance,  and 
on  making  an  incision,  a  new  order  of  things  pre- 
sented itself.  An  abundance  of  thread-like  sub- 
stances of  pure  white  appeared  to  fill  the  internal 
cavity,  around  a  straight  and  milky  white  intestine; 
these,  I  suppose;  were  the  embryo  young,  and  were 
almost  innumerable ;  their  length  it  was  difficult  to 
measure,  on  account  of  their  curled  and  knotted  ap- 
pearance, but  they  were  probably  two  or  three  inch- 
es long.  On  the  body  of  the  worms  there  was  a 
narrow  bright  red  stripe  on  each  side,  about  one- 
third  the  length  from  the  posterior  extremity.  Now 
the  mystery  remains  to  be  explained.  How  can  a 
pig  take  on  fat  and  support  such  an  army  of  worms  ? 
He  took  but  a  small  quantity  of  food,  and  exercised 
but  little,  breathed  hard  and  was  very  quiet. 

Now  the  question  is,  how  did  the  worms  get 
there  ?  Cuvier,  in  speaking  of  the  class  Entorosa 
Rays  :  "The  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  they  could 
get  into  places  so  obscure,  and  apparently  so  well 
protected,  and  the  fact  of  their  never  having  been 
found  alive  except  in  the  interior  of  living  animals, 
caused  it  for  a  long  time  to  be  believed  that  they 
were  products  of  spontaneous  generation.  It  has 
been  found,  however,  by  actual  observation,  that 
most  of  them  produce  ova  or  living  young  ones,  and 
that  many  of  them  have  the  sexes  in  different  indi- 
viduals. Though  some  of  them  obtain  a  very  large 
size,  we  must  suppose  the  organs  are  exceedingly 
minute,  and  capable  of  being  transmitted  through 
capillary  vessels  and  apertures  too  small  for  being 
discerned  with  the  naked  eye  ;  and  from  the  early 
age  at  which  they  are  found  in  some  animals,  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  germs  have  been  in 
these  anterior  to  their  birth,  though  how  transmit- 
ted through  the  placental  decidua  is,  and  probably 
must  remain,  an  unexplained  and  unexplainable 
mystery."  D.  BucKLAND. 

Brandon,  Ft,  March,  24,  1857. 


For  tha  New  EngJand  Farmer. 

WOOD  AND  STEEL  FOR  PLOWS. 

In  the  account  of  the  Legislative  discussion  of 
the  modern  improvements,  in  the  structure  and  use 
of  farm  implements  it  appears  that  some  gentle- 
men advocated  the  use  of  wood,  arguing  that  a  sled 
shod  with  wood  would  operate  with  less  friction 
than  steel  in  the  same  position.  Such  arguments 
seem  strange,  to  say  the  least,  coming  from  those 
in  such  elevated  positions.  It  was  argued  that 
there  had  been  no  essential  improvement  in  the 
structure  of  the  plow  since  the  short,  cast-iron  plow 
introduced  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  western  New  York ; 
but  the  same  person  admitted  that  he  had  never 
known  his  land  to  be  left  in  so  good  condition,  as 
after  the  use  of  the  Michigan  double  plow.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  universal  assent  to  the  superiority 
of  this  plow,  where  it  can  be  used  ;  and  where  the 
stones  are  so  plenty  as  to  forbid  its  use,  the  reme- 
dy is  very  easy, — clear  away  the  stones. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  was,  that 
while  all  other  implements  have  been  improved — 
none  more  so  than  the  plow — that  polished  steel  is 
the  best  of  material  to  be  used  in  its  structure. 

March  14,  1857.  *. 


EXTRACTS  KEH  REPLIES. 

CRANBERRY   CULTURE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — For  the  benefit  of  one  of  your 
readers,  will  you  insert  the  following  communica- 
tion, and  inform  me  of  the  best  way  of  cultivating 
cranberries.  I  know  of  a  few  acres  of  low  land 
that  can  be  bought  at  a  low  price.  There  is  a 
small  bed  of  cranberries  on  it ;  there  is  a  good 
chance  to  ditch  it  or  fiow  it  in  the  spring ;  there  is 
water  plenty,  and  with  a  small  expense  I  can  make 
a  good  outlet.  I  have  known  the  owner  to  pick 
some  ten  bushels  a  year  on  the  same.  Also,  I  would 
like  to  know  the  best  way  to  kill  the  grass  out  and 
get  the  cranberry  vines  in.        South  Berwick. 

April  4,  1857. 

Remarks. — See  Transactions  of  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  1855,  for  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  culture  of  the  cranberrj-. 


DAMPNESS  IN  BRICK  HOUSES. 

We  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged,  if  through  your 
valuable  paper  you  can  communicate  to  us,  as 
speedily  as  may  be,  some  method  by  which  brick 
houses  can  be  preserved  from  imbibing  so  much 
moisture  from  the  earth,  as  to  cause  them  to  be 
exceedingly  damp,  musty  and  unwholesome ;  I 
mean  those  that  are  built  without  a  stone  founda- 
tion, as  they  used  formerly  to  build  out  in  this 
Western  country  ;  and  where  the  atmospere  is  so 
very  humid  as  it  is  here,  it  is  exceedingly  annoying 
and  unprofitable  to  live  in  such  a  house. 

We  thought  that  through  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents you  might  ascertain  what  would  be  a 
good  cement,  for  instance,  to  put  around  upon  the 
outside  of  the  building,  say  up  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  that  would  be  impervious  to  water  and 
prevent  so  much  absorption.  Or,  if  you  could  make 
any  suggestions  that  would  be  available  in  such 
cases,  they  would  be  very  thankfully  received. 
Joseph  H.  Welles. 

Columhxis,  Ohio,  April,  1857. 
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A  MODEL   HEX-nOUSE. 

I  have  had,  as  the  doctors  say,  a  pretty  exten- 
sive run  of  the  hen-fever,  so  that  I  think  I  can  sub- 
mit to  your  correspondent  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
best  plans  for  a  hen-house.  My  plan  is  9  feet  high 
on  the  front,  facing  the  south,  with  3  feet  pitch  to 
the  north— 10  feet  wide— and  27  feet  long— roof 
shingled,  and  battened  on  the  outside — glass  in 
front  to  suit  fancy — for  roosts,  two-inch  scantlings 
raised  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  18  inches 
apart ;  for  nests,  boxes  12  inches  square,  one  side 
open,  made  in  this  form  so  as  to  whitewash  easily. 

In  a  house  of  these  dimensions  one  can  keep 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  hens.  E. 

Maiden,  Jipril  6,  1857. 

INDIAN   WHEAT — PINE  STRAW. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  respecting  the 
cultivation  of  Indian  wheat?  Is  it  a  profitable  crop 
for  feeding  swine,  and  if  so,  to  what  kind  of  soil  is 
it  best  adapted  ?  Where  can  the  seed  be  obtained, 
and  at  what  price  per  bushel  ? 

Has  Italian  rye  grass  ever  been  tested  in  New 
England  as  a  forage  crop,  and  with  what  success  ? 

Browne,  in  his  "Muck  Book,"  recommends  the 
use  of  pine  straw  for  bedding  cattle,  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  manure.  I  suppose  this 
straw  contains  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  is  inju- 
rious to  the  growth  of  plants ;  will  the  fermenta- 
tion occasioned  by  mixing  the  straw  with  the  ex- 
crements of  cattle  expel  the  noxious  quality  ? 

Finally,  the  New  England  Farmer  is  doing 
much  to  raise  the  standard  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion among  us.  Its  healthful  moral  tone,  its  com- 
pendium of  weekly  news,  and  its  firm  adhesion  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  render  it  useful,  attractive  and 
entertaining.  Moreover,  the  engravings  are  quite 
a  treat  to  the  young  folks,  from  Morgan  Horse,  Jr. 
down  to  Morris — no,  not  that — Chinese  Sugar 
Plant.  "May  it  live  and  prosper  a  thousand  years." 

Ameshunj,  March,  1857.  J.  Pressey. 

Remarks.— The  questions  of  our  correspondent 
are  interesting,  and  we  hope  some  of  our  friends 
will  be  able  to  reply  to  them. 

-CElSrENT-  ■  ON  ■  "WALES. 

Will  some  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the 
business,  inform  me  if  a  house  walled  up  and  then 
coated  over  with  cement  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  underpinning  rocks  ?  From  one  that  I  know  was 
treated  in  this  way  last  fall,  the  cement  has  pleaved 
off  so  as  to  be  useless,  whilst  another  man  informs 
me  that  he  has  had  a  coating  of  cement  around  his 
chimney  for  six  years,  and  it  remains  firm  yet.  Is 
this  owing  to  a  difference  in  preparation  ? 

Kennebunk,  March  22,  1857,     A.  A.  Wells. 

CURE   FOR   WENS. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  saw  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Farmer  an  inquiry  what  would  cure  wens  on  cattle  ; 
and  as  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  wens,  I  will 
give  m;^  remedy.  One  year  ago  last  fall,  I  had  a  cow 
which  "from  all  appearances  had  a  wen  growing  on 
her  neck  ;  I  at  first  administered  a  plaster  of  salt 
and  tar,  and  drew  it  to  a  head,  and  in  the  spring  I 
procured  fi-esh  green  cicuta  leaves,  and  boiled  them 
up  and  bathed  the  wen  in  the  solution,  leaving  the 
leaves  in  ;  it  wholly  dried  up  in  four  weeks,  so  that 


she  fatted  sufficiently  for  beef.  I  have  known  others 
in  this  vicinity  to  cure  them  with  the  same  remedy 
and  keep  them  for  years.  Should  you  consider 
this  of  sufficient  worth,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert 
it  in  your  valuable  paper.  M.  C.  Peck. 

West  Cornwall,  Vt.,  March  30,  1857. 

THE   MORRILL  HORSE. 

I  noticed  that  a  correspondent  in  your  Decem- 
ber number  gives  a  graphic  description  of  this 
horse.  He  says,  he  thinks  he  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  of  his  colts,  the  most  powerful  horse 
that  we  have  any  account  of  in  America. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  this  noble  animal 
not  many  months  since,  and  from  personal  exami- 
nation and  observation,  I  think  your  correspon- 
dent's description  is  just  and  applicable;  viz.,  that 
not  only  Vermont  but  America  may  well  be  proud 
of  rearing  this  noble  and  powerful  horse.  He  is 
very  docile  having  the  appearance  of  being  a  pet. 
He  is  a  perfect  model  for  a  draft  horse,  and  was 
used  in  that  capacity  by  his  present  owner,  French 
Morrill,  while  young,  for  a  number  of  years,  until 
his  qualities  as  a  roadster  were  tested.  He  is  now 
used  occasionally  for  draft  and  carriage  purposes, 
but  is  kept  mainly  for  breeding.  His  colts  are  nu- 
merous, and  sell  very  readily  at  a  high  price.    J. 

Winchester,  April,  1857. 

SEED   CORN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  please  to  inform  me 
where  I  can  procure  seed  corn  which  I  can  rely 
upon  ?  Also,  your  opinion  of  the  King  Philip  vari- 
ety ?  Subscriber. 

Milford,  A*.  H.,  1857. 

Remarks. — The  best  varieties  of  seed  corn  may 
be  found  at  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.'s  Quincy  Hall, 
Boston,  or  at  Nourse  &  Co.'s,  13  Commercial 
Street.  The  King  Philip  corn  is  an  excellent  varir 
ety,  especially  for  the  Northern  States. 

pears  on  quince  stock. 
In  the  Monthly  JVew  England  Farmer  for  ^larch 
there  is  an  interesting  article  headed  Re-bottom- 
ing Pear  Trees,  which  speaks  of  grafting  the  pear 
on  the  quince.  Would  the  author  of  that  article 
please  to  inform  me  through  the  JV.  E.  Fanner, 
what  kind  of  quince  he  used.  I  have  seen  a  num- 
ber of  pear  trees  grafted  on  the  orange  quince,  but 
never  knew  one  to  do  well  more  than  three  years. 
If  there  is  any  kind  of  pear  which  succeeds  well 
on  the  orange  quince,  I  would  like  to  know  it,  and 
should  feel  very  much  obliged  to  any  one  that 
would  inform  me  of  it.  E.  A.  G. 

'    Filchburg,  March  28,  1857. 

mill  for  grinding  bones. 
Will  some  one  inform  me  through  the   columns 
of  the  Farmer,  where  I  can  obtain  a  good  milj  for 
grinding  bones,  the  amount  of  power  required  to 
run  it,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  ? 

J.  H.  Moore. 

JVorf/itoro',  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

A  rascally  imposition. 
For  the  information  of  Mr.   C.  Whiting,  who 
wrote  a  piece  in  the  last  No.  of  your  paper,  headed 
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"A  Kascally  Imposition,"  I  ■would  say  that  there  is 
no  such  firm  in  Eastport,  Me.,  as  Whitney,  Shaw, 
Lent  &:  Howes,  and  no  such  street  as  Main  Street. 
The  principal  business  street  is  call  Water  Street. 
Boston,  1857.    One  who  knows  Something. 

LIME  FOR  MANURE. 

I  have  purchased  100  bushels  of  stone  lime  to 
put  on  my  land,  at  25  cts.  per  bushel.  What  1 
wish  to  know  is,  if  it  will  pay  on  sandy  land,  and  if 
so,  how  is  the  best  way  to  apply  it.  Further,  I  see 
my  neighbors  hauling  manure  and  putting  it  in  small 
piles  in  the  field ;  now  this  is  what  I  would  like  to 
do,  but  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  it  was  a  great 
waste  to  do  so.  Information  on  these  things  will 
gratefully  be  received  by  J.  Allara. 

Fairhaven,  Vl.,  March  17,  1857. 

Remarks. — To  be  of  much  use  lime  must  be 
applied  to  land  that  contains  considerable  carbona' 
ceous  or  vegetable  matter — and  that  is  not  the 
usual  condition  of  sandy  land.  If  you  can  compost 
your  lime  with  good  meadow  muck  or  rich  loam 
and  apply  that  to  your  sandy  land,  you  will  give  it 
such  a  fertility  as  will  return  you  paying  crops. 

Do  not  imitate  your  neighbors  in  their  practice 
of  dropping  manures  in  small  heaps  to  remain  days 
or  weeks  in  that  condition  in  the  field.  It  is  an  ex- 
travagance that  common  farmers  cannot  afford. 
But  more  wisely  drop  and  spiead  the  manure  im- 
mediately before  plowing. 

THE   BARK-LOUSE. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  wash  or  anything  else 
that  will  kill  the  bark  louse  on  trees,  a  specimen 
of  which  is  enclosed,  without  injuring  the  bark  or 
buds? 

Also,  can  you  tell  me  which  is  the  best  plow  to 
completely  invert  old  ground  and  turn  in  stubble" 
or  long  manure  ?  Also,  where  it  may  be  obtained, 
and  the  price  ?  Please  answer  in  the  next  Farmer, 
and  oblige  A  Subscriber. 

Kitterrj  Point,  1857. 

Remarks. — Whale  oil  soap  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing we  know  of  to  destroy  the  bark  louse. 

If  the  land  is  smooth,  the  double  plow  is  the  best 
f6r  such  purpose.  It  costs  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
dollars.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  patterns  to  be 
found  at  the  agricultural  warehouses,  in  Boston, 
adapted  to  every  soil. 

CARROTS — SUGAR  BEETS — CORN  ON  MEADOVT  LAND. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  Farmer  I  like  better 
than  any  other.  I  refer  to  "Extracts  and  Replies." 
I  have  gleaned  many  a  valuable  hint  from  that 
source  ;  shall  I  ask  a  question  or  two  ?  Well,  then, 
we,  (myself  and  my  neighbors)  wish  to  know  how 
to  raise  a  good  crop  of  carrots  with  the  least  labor. 
We  believe  in  sugar  beets  for  cows — they  are  bet- 
tar  than  carrots. 

I  have  reclaimed  a  meadow  of  four  acres  by 
draining  and  plowing.  I  find  a  soil  composed  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  mixed  with  the  finer 
portions  of  the  soil  washed  from  the  granite  hills 
around.     Two  acres  have  been  plowed  the  second 


time.     Can  I  get  a  good  crop  of  corn  from  it  bv 
manuring  in  the  hill  with  guano  ?     In  haste, 
Weare,  JV.  H.  Granite  Quill. 

Remarks. — We  cannot  say  which  is  the  hest 
mode  of  raising  a  crop  of  carrots.  Our  own  prac- 
tice is  to  make  the  land  decidedly  rich  with  good 
composted  barn  manure  ;  plow  it  ten  inches  deep, 
at  least ;  pulverize  finely  and  sow  as  early  in  May 
as  the  ground  is  suitable ;  rows  sixteen  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  three  to  five  inches 
apart.  The  principal  implement  we  use  is  a  wheel 
hoe  costing  about  one  dollar.  With  this,  a  man 
will  perform  as  much  service  as  three  men  will 
with  the  common  hoe.  Under  this  practice  we 
never  fail  to  receive  less  than  from  five  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  bushels  per  acre ;  and  this  amount 
would  probably  be  considerably  increased  if  the 
land  were  very  highly  manured. 

We  think  favorably  of  the  sugar  beet  for  cows  j, 
but  can  form  no  opinion  from  any  actual  experi- 
ments whether  they  are  better  than  carrots  or  not. 

We  should  think  your  reclaimed  meadow  land 
better  calculated  for  a  crop  of  potatoes  with  a  little 
guano  in  the  hill,  than  for  corn  ;  though  you  may 
get  a  good  crop  of  corn  on  such  land  for  one  or  two 
years  in  the  way  you  suggest. 

CARROTS. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  which  is  the  best  for ' 
feed — the  orange  or  white  carrot? 

A  Subscriber. 
Holmes  Hole,  Mass.,  March  6,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  cannot  tell  by  any  experiments 
of  our  own.  The  white  carrot  is  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  the  most  productive,  but  the  orange  the 
most  nutritious.  Both  ought  to  be  universally  cul- 
tivated. 

CISTERNS. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer,  you  i)ublished 
an  anonymous  article  on  cisterns,  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  explanation  is  not  definite  enough.  If  the 
author  will  give  the  proportions  of  gravel,  sand 
and  cement,  he  will  much  oblige  me  and  probably 
others.  H.  Kimball. 

Kennehunk,  ^pril  10,  1857. 

feUCKTHORN  FOR  HEDGES. 

I  noticed,  in  last  week's  Farmer,  some  person 
wished  information  concerning  Buckthorn  hedges, 
&c.  I  would  refer  you  to  an  article  which  I  furnished 
for  your  paper,  which  may  be  found  in  vol.  5,  page 
226.  James  F.  C.  Hide. 

JVewton  Centre,  March  31,  1857. 

plum  TREES. 

A  correspondent,  "S.  T.  I?.,"  says  he  finds  that 
by  smoking  his  plum  trees  with  old  shoes,  when 
they  are  in  blossom  and  while  the  dew  is  on  them, 
some  half-a-dczen  times,  the  young  fruit  is  prevent- 
ed from  falling  off. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

A  Walk  over  the  Farm— Protection  of  Vines  in  Winter— Win- 
ter-Killing of  Trees— Draining  a  Barn-Cellar— Draining 
with  Tiies— Birde  and  Flowers. 

Exeter,  JV.  K,  Jipril  6,  1857. 
My  Dear  Brown  : — I  had  fondly  hoped  that 
at  about  this  time  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
walk  with  you  over  my  homestead,  and  a  talk 
about  the  many  little  matters  that  meet  the  eye, 
and  afford  subject  for  conversation,  in  a  stroll  over 
the  farm  in  the  spring  time.  But  "the  cares  of  the 
world,"  in  the  form  of  long  and  wearisome  terms  of 
the  courts,  have  for  weeks  kept  me  away  from  my 
home ;  and  after  a  glance  of  a  single  day,  at  what 
the  winter  has  been  doing  for  me,  my  labors  must 
be  resumed.  But  one  sees  a  great  deal  in  a  single 
day,  and  the  memory  of  pleasant  scenes,  like  the 
light-pictures  of  friends,  which  are  painted  in  an 
instant  by  the  daguerreotype,  may  be  carried  away 
with  us,  and  contemplated  at  our  leisure.  And  so, 
the  pleasures  of  our  home,  or  of  a  moment,  even, 
may  be  repeated,  like  reflections  of  the  person  in 
opposite  mirrors,  till  one  is  multiplied  into  many. 
Time  is  measured  only  by  consciousness.  A  dream- 
less sleep,  though  for  twenty  years,  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle's,  is  to  the  sleeper  only  an  instant ;  while 
the  short  dream  of  Shakespeare's  Richard,  bririgiiig 
before  him  in  rapid  review  the  ghosts  of  his  mur- 
dered victims,  is  a  life-time  of  remorse  and  terror, 
and  he  cries  out, 

"My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongue^ 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
All  several  sins,  all  used  in  each  degree, 
Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all— guilty  !  guilty  ! 
I  shall  despair.     There  is  no  creature  loves  me, 
And,  if  I  die,  no  soul  will  pity  me." 

The  pleasure  of  life  depends  far  less  on  tlie  pres- 
ent than  on  the  past  and  future.  As  in  a  star-lit 
night,  only  the  points  of  light  attract  our  notice,  in 
all  the  broad  expanse  of  the  heavens,  so  memory 
fixes  her  gaze  upon  the  scattered  "lights  of  other 
days,"  the  moments  of  joy  or  of  sorrow  burnt  into 
the  soul,  while  hope  bends  earnestly  forward,  wait- 
ing amid  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  midnight,  for 
the  dawning  of  the  future  light. 

This  bright  spring  morning  I  have  upon  my  farm  ; 
1  will  imagine  you  here  with  me,  and  we,  with  our 
long  boots  on,  ready  for  a  ramble  over  the  fifty 
acres,  which  are  more  to  me  than  a  whole  prairie  of 
government  land  at  the  West.  I  shall  have  to  do 
most  of  the  talking.  It  is  a  great  gift  to  talk  well, 
though  a  more  rare  accomplishment  to  listen  well. 
Perhaps  you  will  listen  better  than  usual,  this 
time!  There,  look  at  those  honeysuckles  and 
climbing  roses,  taken  down  from  the  pillars  and 
corners  of  the  house  last  autumn,  laid  close  to  the 
wall,  and  covered  with  white  pine  boughs.  It  is 
hardly  time  yet  to  uncover  them  for  the  season, 
but  we  may  examine  them.    Not  the  smallest  twig 


has  suffered  by  the  winter,  although  the  thermom- 
eter on  that  post  went  thirty-six  degrees  below  ze- 
ro. All  the  mats  that  can  be  wrapped  round  a 
vine  of  any  kmd,  are  not  worth  half  so  much  for 
protection,  as  a  few  pine  bushes,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  laying  the  vines  down  upon  the  warm 
bosom  of  mother  earth.  The  roses  on  the  terrace, 
entirely  exposed  to  "the  peUings  of  the  pitiless 
storm,"  have  suffered  no  more  than  usual,  although 
the  cold  has  been  unusually  intense.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  is  not  the  cold  merely  that  winter-kills.  It 
is  the  want  of  preparation  for  it.  A  man  who  goes 
from  a  hot  room  into  the  winter  air  may  take  cold 
in  a  few  moments,  while  he  might,  with  little  dan- 
ger, have  been  exposed  to  the  same  atmosphere 
had  he  not  been  previously  over-heated.  That 
may  do  for  illustration,  but  that  is  not  exactly  the 
solution  of  the  mystery ;  it  is  not  intense  cold, 
merely,  nor  is  it  sudden  change  merely  from  heat 
to  cold,  that  explains  winter-killing.  It  is  not  a 
mechanical  rupture  of  the  sap  vessels  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  sap  by  crystalization  in  freezing.  That 
may  account  for  frost  cracks,  but  not  for  the  worse 
injury  in  question.  Trees  are  winter-killed  by  a 
chemical  change  of  the  sap,  which  occurs  by  the  ef- 
fect of  the  early  frosts,  I  think,  which  find  the  sap 
imperfectly  elaborated,  and  usually  on  sandy,  but 
not  dry  soil,  where  the  trees  grow  late,  or  on  in- 
sufficiently drained  land  of  any  kind. 

I  have  had  a  sad  experience  with  regard  to  winter- 
killing. I  did  not  ascertain  till  I  had  worked  this  farm 
some  years,  how  near  to  the  surface  the  water  is ; 
but  it  is  no  new  thing  for  a  man  not  to  learn  how 
to  five  till  his  life  has  been  far  spent. 

Here  are  some  two  or  three  acres  of  grass,  sowed, 
a  part  on  the  25th  of  last  July,  and  a  part  on  the 
17th  of  August,  and  there  is  another  acre  sowed  on 
the  4th  of  September  last,  with  grass  seed.  It  was 
all  mowed  last  year,  and  immediately  after  haying, 
plowed  with  a  double  plow,  harrowed  with  the 
good  old  horse  Olympus,  alone,  covered  with  a 
good  dressing  of  compost,  with  fifty  bushels  of 
leached  ashes  added,  and  again  harrowed  and 
rolled.  You  see  it  looks  green  and  even,  and  is 
not  winter-killed.  The  clover  sowed  in  August, 
has  come  out  of  the  snow  covering  green  and  live- 
ly. I  sowed  none  on  the  last  acre,  for  it  usually 
winter-kills  if  sowed  as  late  as  September.  I  sowed 
turnip  seed  with  the  grass,  but  the  land  was  not 
dry  enough  for  a  good  crop,  though  I  gathered 
more  than  a  hundred  bushels,  at  no  cost  but  for  the 
seed.  Turnips  sowed  on  the  dryest  part  of  the 
and,  on  the  17th  of  August,  attained  a  fair  size. 

And  there  is  an  outlet  of  one  of  my  tile  drains. 
You  know  draining  with  tiles  is  my  particular  weak- 
ness, just  now.  You  see  how  the  water  pours  out 
there.  It  has  not  ceased  a  moment  to  run  as  much 
as  would  half  fill  a  two  inch  tile,  since  it  was  laid. 
The  main  object  in  view  was  to  dry  my  barn  eel- 
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lar,  which  was  so  wet  last  year  that  it  was  nearly 
useless.  The  water  used  to  come  through  the  back 
wall,  so  that  in  the  winter  before  last,  the  doors 
having  got  frozen  open,  the  ice  formed  a  foot  or 
two  thick  on  the  cellar  bottom. 

To  cure  that  difficulty,  we  commenced  at  the  ri- 
ver, and  opened  a  drain  to  the  corner  of  the  barn, 
then  round  the  outside  of  the  barn,  on  the  upper 
side  about  four  feet  from  the  cellar  wall,  eight  feet 
deep,  or  a  little  below  the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  The 
water  came  in  abundantly  at  about  four  or  five  feet 
deep  where  we  struck  the  clay,  running  of  course 
on  the  clay.  In  the  bottom  of  this  eight-foot  ditch, 
we  laid  one  course  of  two  inch  drain  tiles,  covered 
them  with  tan  bark,  filled  the  trench  with  sand  till 
we  reached  above  the  clay  stratum,  and  put  the  clay 
on  top.  From  that  day  to  this,  not  a  drop  of  water, 
I  think,  has  crossed  that  drain.  It  runs  on  the  clay 
till  it  finds  the  sand,  settles  down  at  once  into  the 
tiles,  and  so  goes  to  the  river.  The  tiles  were  laid 
as  close  as  possible  end  to  end,  the  first  one  resting 
against  a  brick.  The  oft  repeated  question,  "How 
does  the  water  get  into  the  tiles  ?"  finds  at  least  a 
practical  answer  here. 

And  here  is  my  drained  land.  Dn  that  side  hill, 
I  planted  potatoes  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  June  last 
year.  The  soil  was  then  too  wet  to  plant,  even 
miry  in  spots.  It  was  wet  all  the  season,  and  I 
dng  perhaps  sixty  bushels  of  potatoes  from  an  acre. 
In  the  autumn  we  put  in  three  parallel  drains  uj) 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  fifty  feet  apart,  three  feet  deep 
except  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

There  was  an  old  brush  drain  laid  six  years  ago, 
five  feet  deep,  across  the  slope,  which  dried  the  land 
below  it  to  some  extent,  but  it  discharged  its  water 
on  the  side-hill,  and  drowned  the  land  below  the 
outlet.  I  found  that  I  had  changed  the  place,  but 
kept  the  pain.  The  water  might  as  well  have  come 
out  higher  up,  as  down  there.  I  therefore  went 
deep  enough  through  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  cut  off 
the  brush  drain  from  five  to  six  feet.  We  laid  the 
three  parallel  drains  with  two  inch  tiles,  and  laid  a 
main  drain  at  right  angles  with  them  at  the  foot, 
with  three  inch  tiles,  and  from  the  hour  when  the 
job  was  completed,  the  water  has  poured  forth  in  a 
large  stream,  sometimes,  after  a  storm,  nearly  filling 
the  three  inch  outlet.  And  now  we  are  on  the 
drained  land,  where  it  was  wet  in  dog  days  last  year. 
It  was  plowed  in  November  after  it  wa?  drained. 
There  is  not  a  drop  of  water  visible,  even  on  the  flat 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  it  stood  in  large  pools 
last  June,  and  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  plow  this 
very  day.  We  have  gained  two  months  time  to 
work  on  it,  if  nothing  more.  I  intend  it  shall  be 
manured  this  week,  and  that  the  manure  from  the 
cellar  shall  be  spread  and  plowed  in,  and  then  we 
will  see  whether  land  thus  drained  will  stand  a 
drought.  If  I  could  subsoil  it,  I  should  feel  safe  on 
that  point,  but  there  are  so  many  roots  of  those 


white  oaks  and  maples  which  were  cut  out  last  fall, 
that  I  must  postpone  the  subsoiling  till  another  sea- 
son. 

I  have  faith  that  thorough  draining  will  work  al- 
most a  revolution  in  our  farming.  Though  there 
is  much  land  that  does  not  require  it,  yet  much  of 
our  most  convenient  land  that  is  nearly  worthless 
now,  may  be  transformed  by  this  process  into  the 
best  tillage.  If  I  visit  Europe,  as  I  hope  to  do  this 
summer,  I  shall  learn  something  about  draining,  I 
trust,  that  may  profit  my  own  country.  If  I  could 
have  you  to  talk  with,  as  I  wander  over  foreign 
lands,  it  would  be  an  additional  pleasure.  How 
much  one  talks  daily,  when  with  his  friends.  We 
have  hardly  commenced  our  walk,  and  yet  how  the 
conversation,  which  like  the  Irishman's  reciprocity, 
is  all  on  one  side,  does  spread  out  on  paper. 

Let  us  go  into  the  woods,  and  find  a  few  May- 
flowers, which  are  just  beginning  to  open,  and  hear 
the  blue-birds  and  robins  rejoice  that  winter  is  over. 
By  the  way,  I  want  to  hear  a  nightingale  and  a  sky- 
lark sing  when  I  get  to  England.  There  are  no 
May-flowers  there,  I  believe,  but  I  shall  try  to  car- 
ry a  bouquet  of  them.  They,  like  all  that  is  sweet 
and  beautiful,  are  short-lived  and  perishable,  but 
perhaps  I  may,  by  the  help  of  steam,  show  an  Am- 
erican flower  to  some  friend  there. 

I  hope  to  write  you  again  before  I  leave,  which  I 
expect  may  be  about  the  first  of  May.  In  the  mean 
time,  success  to  the  Farmer  and  its  cause. 

Your  Friend,  H.  F.  French. 


U.  S.  AGEICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  Implement  Committee  of  the 
National  Society  was  recently  held  at  New  York, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  summer  trial  of  reap- 
ers and  mowers,  and  the  grand  exhibition  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  were  completed.  Hon.  Henry  Wager, 
of  Rome,  New  York,  formerly  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Society,  was  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  found,  on  reference  to  the  appointments 
for  the  reaping  trials  of  the  great  Western  States, 
that  the  United  States  Society  could  not  hold  theii* 
trial  in  that  section  of  the  country,  as  they  had  a£ 
first  decided  to  do,  without  conflicting  with  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  local  Societies ;  and  they  have, 
therefore,  selected  this  State  as  the  next  best  local- 
ity ;  or,  if  this  should  not  be  found  practicable,  will 
go  to  Delaware.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
will  go  to  Western  New  York  to  look  out  for  a 
suitable  field,  and  make  the  local  arrangements. 

A  thorough-going  practical  mechanic,  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Holmes,  of  Ohio,  has  been  engaged  to  superin- 
tend the  two  trials  and  carry  out  the  details,  so  as 
to  secure  a  thorough  and  equitable  examination  of 
the  working  qualities  of  the  various  machines. 

The  Society  have  decided  to  offer  a  Grand  Gold 
Medal  of  Honor  for  articles  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer ;  one  for  the  machine  which 
shall,  in  the  most  thorough  manner  and  with  the 
greatest  saving  of  time  and  labor,  accomplish  the 
disintegration  of  the  soil — performing  the  labor  of 
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the  plow ;  another  for  the  best  motive  power  for 
farm  use ;  another,  for  the  most  important  inven- 
tion relating  to  agriculture,  patented  within  the  last 
two  years.  This  Grand  Medal  will  be  superior  to 
anything  heretofore  made  in  this  country,  and,  as 
it  will  only  be  awarded  after  the  strictest  examina- 
tion and  most  careful  deliberation,  it  will  be  a  prize 
worth  seeking. 

A  grand  gold  medal,  valued  at  $175,  will  be 
awarded  to  the  successful  machines  at  the  reaper 
and  mower  trial. 

The  United  States  Society  intend  that  their  deci- 
sion on  the  merits  of  any  machine  or  improvement 
oftered  at  their  Fair,  shall  be  made  under  every  safe- 
guard as  to  competency  of  judges,  fair  trial  of  qual- 
ities and  strict  impartiality ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  very  advanta- 
geous to  manufacturers  and  farmers.  All  applica- 
tions for  entry  at  either  trial  should  be  made  to  H. 
S.  Olcott,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  and 
will  forward  a  list  of  regulations  and  premiums  to 
applicants.  His  address  is  American  Institute,  New 
York  city. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SEEDLING  RHUBASB. 

I  last  year  purchased  in  Boston  Market,  of  Da- 
vid Hill,  and  Highland,  Mackintosh  &  Co.,  about 
fifteen  dollars' worth  of  Victoria,  Downing'sCollossal 
and  Wilder's  Seedling  Rhubarb,  and  set  the  differ- 
ent kinds  side  by  side  on  rather  light,  sandy  soil, 
which  was  not  rich.  It  was  set  about  the  1st  of 
June,  the  roots  being  cut  into  small  pieces  ;  they 
all  grew  well,  and  did  much  better  than  I  expected, 
under  the  circumstances — each  kind  producing 
single  stems  weighing  one  pound  each.  I  was  so 
well  pleased  with  it  that  I  have  seen  fit  to  recom- 
mend it  very  highly,  and  consider  it  worth  very 
much  more  than  all  the  kinds  that  I  had  ever  seen 
before. 

I  find  that  there  are  many  farmers  who  think 
that  seedlings  raised  from  these  kinds  will  be  like 
the  original,  but  my  experience  proves  otherwise, 
as  I  have  raised  thousands  from  other  kinds,  and 
never  j'et  got  one  that  was  worth  orte  cent,  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  raising  Baldwin  apples  or 
Bartlett  pears  from  the  seed  of  those;  fruits,  astc 
raise  Victoria  Rhubarb  seed,  I  mention  this,  as  1 
have  heard  several  persons  boasting  how  cheap 
and  easy  they  had  got  the  new  kinds — that  they 
were  not  going  to  pay  50  cents  per  root  when  they 
could  raise  them  from  seed  for  less  than  3  cents. 

Now,  all  that  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  hope  that 
they  will  succeed  better  than  I  did,  and  learn  soon- 
er that  a  really  good  seedling  rhubarb  plant  is  as 
great  a  rarity  as  a  Concord  grape  or  a  Ilovey's 
seedling  strawberry.  13.  F-  CuiXEIl. 

Pelham,  JV.  H.,  Jlpiil  7,  1857. 


The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — tn  fhe  present 
excitement  upon  the  subject  of  cultivating  the 
"Holcus  saccaratus,"  every  item  of  information 
upon  its  character  and  qualities  is  greedily  sought 
by  readers  and  gladly  furnished  by  editors.  In  a 
letter  from  Messrs.  Vilmourin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  of 
Paris,  to  the  editors  of  the  California  Farmer,  we 
find  some  remarks   on  this  plant  that  we  deem 


worthy  of  reproduction.  After  stating  that  they 
have  cultivated  it  some  years  with  much  success, 
they  remark  :  "The  quantity  of  sugar  its  juice  con- 
tains is  very  important,  hut  Us  produce  in  alcohol 
is  still  more  important,  and  it  would  perhaps  prove 
more  advantageous  to  use  it  in  the  latter  way." 


RASPBERRIES. 


Among  our  smaller  fruits,  the  Raspberry  holds  a 
high,  if  not  the  highest  rank.  Ripening  immedi- 
ately after  the  strawberry,  and  when  other  fruit  is 
scarce,  it  usually  commands  a  high  price  in  the 
market.  By  very  many  persons  it  is  considered  as 
far  superior  to  the  strawberry,  and  its  pleasant  fla- 
vor, and  cool,  refreshing  taste,  render  it  a  favorite 
fruit. 

The  plants  grow  very  rapidly  and  are  easy  of  cul- 
tivation. The  best  soil  for  them  is  a  rich,  deep, 
rather  moist,  sandy  loam.  Liberal  manuring  and 
high  cultivation  will  not  be  wasted  on  them. 

We  present  a  few  of  the  older  varieties,  as  des- 
cribed by  Cole.  Several  new  varieties  have  been 
introduced  within  a  few  years,  some  of  which  prom- 
ise well.  Among  those  best  know  and  generally 
approved  are, 

Red  Antwerp,  JVeio  Red  Jintwerp,  True  Red 
Antwerp.  Large  ;  conical ;  dull  red  ;  flesh  firm, 
rich,  juicy,  with  a  fine,  sweet,  high  flavor.  July  15 
to  30.  Canes  tolerably  strong,  pale  brown  ;  leaves 
large.  There  is  a  small  Red  Antwerp  cultivated  in 
this  country,  much  inferior  to  the  New  or  True. 


Red  Anttrerp. 


Fastolff. 


Fastolff.  Very  large  ;  oval-conical ;  bright  pur- 
plish red  ;  tender,  very  rich  and  high  flavor ;  same 
time  as  Red  Antwerp ;  continues  long  in  succes- 
sion. Canes  stout,  upright,  and  branching,  with 
strong  spines. 

Franconta.  Very  large;  ob- 
tuse conical ;  bright  purplish 
red  ;  flesh  firm,  of  a  rich,  brisk, 
acid  flavor,  more  tart  than  Red 
Antwerp;  superior  for  pre- 
serves. July  25  to  August  10. 
Adai)ted  to  northern  culture, 
being  more  hardy  than  most 
foreign  kinds.  Canes  strong, 
spreading,  brownish,  with  a  few 
stout  spines  ;  leaves  long,  nar- 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MURIATE  OF  LIME. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  paper  of  the  IKh  inst., 
I  observed  an  article  headed  "Muriate  of  Lime," 
by  I).  W.  Lothrop,  of  West  Medford.  This  is  the 
second  time  I  have  been  the  subject  of  the  gentle- 
man's notice  in  this  way,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
fertilizer  invented  by  me ;  the  first  attack  was 
made  in  Decemi^er  last,  which  was  replied  to  by 
me  on  the  3d  of  January. 

The  party  having  been  answered  in  that  case,  he 
waits  over  three  months,  and  just  at  the  time  my 
spring  sales  commence,  evidently  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
taliation, comes  out  with  the  second  attack,  doubt- 
less with  the  intention  of  injuring  my  sales,  or  hop- 
ing from  the  long  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  my  reply,  that  his  readers  may  have  forgotten 
the  gist  of  the  argument. 

He  says  he  had  seen  no  direction  showing  how  it 
should  be  used,  when,  in  fact,  he  alludes  to  my  cir- 
cular, which  states  expressly  that  it  should  be 
mixed  with  meadotv  mud,  or  with  composted  ma- 
nure, at  the  rate  of  four  barrels  to  the  cord,  and 
should  remain  from  three  to  six  weeks  before  us- 
ing. Every  (good)  farmer  should  know  that  an 
article  strong  in  alkaline  salts,  should  not  be  put 
in  direct  contact  with  the  seed. 

He  also  comments  very  sarcastically  upon  my 
statement  that  a  "cloud  of  witnesses"  could  be 
produced,  showing  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  Mu- 
riate. Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  obtrude  myself 
upon  the  public  in  this  case,  but  am  obliged  so  to 
do,  in  self-defence,  by  this  direct  attack  ;  I  have  no 
reason  to  expect  any  favor  from  the  public  in  this 
case,  over  and  above  what  the  merits  of  the  Muriate 
may  deserve  as  a  fertilizer. 

This  article  was  used  at  the  "State  Farm  at  West- 
boro',"  the  last  season,  under  the  direction  of  the 
"Board  of  Agriculture,"  and,  as  is  well  known,  this 
committee  is  not  only  a  large  one,  but  composed 
of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  State, 
in  the  department  of  agriculture.  Their  article  on 
Fertilizers  appears  on  pages  268  and  269  of  their 
report,  made  and  to  be  distributed  on  the  first  of 
May  (10,000  copies)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

I  have  also  received  letters  commendatory  of  the 
article,  from  the  following  distinguished  persons  : 
Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  of  West  Brookfield,  William 
Whiting  Esq.,  of  Roxbury,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  of 
Grafton,  and  as  tnany  other  letters  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, as  would  fill  all  the  columns  of  your  journal, 
if  printed  at  once ;  and  with  the  authority  in  most 
cases  to  publish  them  if  I  wished  so  to  do. 

I  will  also  state  in  this  connection,  that  I  have 
letters  which  I  should  be  happy  to  show  to  any 
gentlemen  that  will  do  me  the  honor  to  call  upon 
me  at  my  office,  No.  70  State  Street.  I  would 
also  state  that  in  one  case,  where  an  article  was 
published  on  "Crops  and  Fertilizers,"  in  your  jour- 
nals, the  writer  gave  his  experience,  in  the  use  of 
the  "Muriate  of  Lime,"  showing  its  disastrous  ef- 
fects upon  crops ;  the  inference  to  be  drawn  was 
that  it  was  the  article  named  by  me,  but  upon  find- 
ing who  the  writer  was,  I  wrote  to  him  upon  the 
subject,  and  you  know,  Sir,  from  his  answer  shown 
to  you  by  me,  that  the  article  to  which  he  alluded 
was  acknowledged  to  be  made  by  himself;  and  he 
stated  in  his  reply  that  the  article  which  I  called 
Muriate  of  Lime,  he  had  used  to  great  advantage, 
and  it  had   produced  a  wonderful  efiect   on  some 


plants,  and  he  intended  to  use  more  of  it.  (Comment 
upon  the  fairness  of  the  above  party  in  this  case  is 
unnecessary.)  In  the  closing  part  of  Mr.  Lothrop's 
article,  he  says,  "Further  I  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject." 

Newspaper  controversy  is  as  disagreeable  to  n^e 
as  it  can  be  to  him,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  the  question  between  us  to  be  settled  by  the 
experience  of  intelligent  and  practical  farmers. 

James  Gould. 


Remarks. — It  is  due  to  Mr.  Lothrop  to  say  that 
his  last  article  was  written  immediately  after  Mr. 
Gould's  reply  to  his  former  one,  and  was  dated  Feb. 
2nd,  when  published  in  the  Farmer  of  week  before 
last.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  motive,  in  re- 
plying to  Mr.  Gould,  we  do  not  think  he  has  any 
wish  to  affect  that  gentleman's  business. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  PLANTS. 

In  order  to  render  a  soil  fertile  in  the  produc- 
tion of  vegetable  substances,  we  should  in  the  first 
place  make  ourselves  familiar  with  their  constituents 
and  habits  of  growth ;  for  it  is  indispensable  to  this 
condition  of  the  soil  that  it  contain  all  the  mineral 
ingredients  discoverable  by  analysis  in  the  ashes  of 
the  plant  or  plants  it  is  required  to  sustain.  A 
small  portion,  however,  of  these,  are  doubtless  de- 
rived from  other  sources,  yet  a  perfectly  well  bal- 
anced fertility  nevertheless  demands  their  presence 
in  the  soil.  Plants  do  not  possess  the  power  of 
generating  by  the  action  of  their  own  organic  struc- 
ture, a  single  elementary  particle  of  which  they  are 
composed  ;  they  are  endowed  by  nature  merely  with 
the  power  of  transmitting  or  modifying  the  form  in 
which  these  are  ultimately  combined  and  identified 
with  their  own  vitalized  and  organized  being  and 
texture.  By  analytically  examining,  therefore,  the 
ashes  left  by  plants  after  burning,  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  supply  to  the  soil,  in  the  form  of  manure,  all 
the  substances  most  essential  to  their  successful  and 
healthy  development,  and  without  which,  in  an  ade- 
quate quantity,  all  our  efforts  to  produce  them  in  a 
perfected  state,  will  be  worse  than  futile.  Those  sub- 
stances must  also  exist  in  the  soil,  or  be  so  incorpora- 
ted with  it  as  to  render  them  at  all  times  easily  acces- 
sible  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  crop;  and  in  such 
quantity  as  to  ensure  the  supply,  required  by  the 
progressive  increase  of  bulk  in  the  several  members, 
being  sustained  and  regularly  kept  up  by  some 
economical  method  of  cultivation,  till  the  vegetable 
system  is  perfected,  or  the  crop,  to  adopt  the  com- 
mon farming  phraseology,  has  "ripened  off." 

If  we  accumulate  the  urine  and  solid  matter 
produced  by  those  animals  which  have  been  fed 
principally  on  green  succulent  substances,  and  keep 
them  unmixed  with  other  matters,  we  shall  find 
that  this,  manure  bears  a  more  intimate  relation  to 
the  actually  nutritive  properties  than  to  the  weight 
of  the  aliment,  or  food.     We  have  not  as  yet  been 
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able  accurately  to  determine  the  specific  relative 
quantities  of  manure,  which  the  several  vegetable 
substances  suppHed  as  aliment  to  domestic  animals 
are  adequate  to  produce.  The  only  experiments 
which  have  been  made  as  yet,  in  this  department  of 
agricultural  science,  relate  to  the  potato. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  one 
hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  will  produce  sixty 
pounds  of  dung — liquid  and  solid  excrement — and 
that,  consequently,  an  acre  of  potatoes  producing 
one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  ofpotatoes  or  sixteen 
thousand  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  seed,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  about  eight 
thousand  pounds  of  dry  hay,  will  yield  nine  thous- 
and six  hundred  pounds  of  manure.  Such  was  the 
result  of  an  experiment  instituted  and  critically 
carried  out  by  a  distinguished  agriculturist  of  Great 
Britain,  some  years  since,  but  whether  the  data 
tliereby  furnished  deserve  to  be  fully  accredited 
we  are  not  fully  prepared  to  assert. 


For  the  New  England  FafTiier. 

COWS  AND  HOGS. 

It  is  said  by  one  who  claims  to  have  observed 
much,  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  action  between  the 
rearing  of  crops  and  the  rearing  of  swine  ;  and  that 
every  swine  grown  to  maturity  (say  300  lbs.)  will, 
if  prgperly  supplied  with  material  to  operate,  make 
his  own  value  in  manure.  Supposing  this  to  be 
true,  and  that  ten  swnie  can  be  annually  grown  on 
each  tract  of  one  hundred  acres  in  the  Common- 
wealth, here,  then,  will  be  a  supply  of  $300  worth 
of  manure  to  each  farm.  Is  it  not  better  to  pro- 
vide this  supply,  than  to  trust  to  the  islands  of  the 
I'acific  for  the  dressing  of  the  sea-fowl  there  de- 
posited ?  In  the  one  case,  you  know  what  you 
have  ;  in  the  other,  you  do  not  know — it  may  be 
of  value,  and  it  may  not  be  ;  but  no  one  was  ever 
disappointed  in  the  products  of  his  pig-pen,  when 
he  supplied  it  himself. 

What  more  desirable  spectacle  to  the  farmer 
than  the  luxuriant  field  of  Indian  corn  in  the 
month  of  July,  that  has  been  properly  supplied  with 
a  fair  proportion  of  feriilizing  material  from  the 
hog-yard  ?  In  my  own  neighborhood,  I  have  known 
eighty  bushels  of  sound  corn,  (honest  measure) 
grown  to  the  acre,  upon  land  too  poor  to  feed  a 
blue  jay,  (as  the  saying  is,)  simply  by  the  means  of 
a  liberal  dropping  of  this  kind  of  manure,  thorough- 
ly intermingled  with  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  nine 
inches,  or  more.  Others  may  hope  for  crops  from 
fiincy  dressings  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  fancy 
fertilizers,  but  give  me  a  good  double  plow,  and 
ten  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre,  and  strong  arms 
to  use  it — ^with  discreet  judgment  in  planting  at 
the  proper  time — and  vigilant  industry  in  clearing 
away  the  weeds,  and  I  want  no  better  guarantee  of 
a  reliable  crop  on  a  New  England  farm. 

JJpril  6,  1857.        An  Old  School  Farmer. 


Black  Knot  in  Plum  Trees— May  be  certainly 
cured  in  the  following  way : — Remove  all  diseased 
parts  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  wash  the  parts 
with  chloride  of  lime.  Examinations  should  be 
made  once  a  week. — Exchange. 


PEEPETTJAL  SASPBERRY. 

As  there  is  much  inquiry  respecting  the  perpetual 
raspberry,  it  will  probably  be  interesting  to  many 
of  your  readers  to  know  the  history  and  character 
of  this  fruit. 

As  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  it  is  a  new  variety. 
Four  years  ago,  when  I  came  in  possession  of  the 
farm  on  which  it  was  found,  there  was  a  piece  of 
ground  which  had  been  set  out  with  three  or  four 
kinds  of  raspberries,  but  a])peared  to  have  been 
but  little  cultivated.  During  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, I  discovered  under  a  row  of  old  peach 
trees,  adjoining  the  raspberry  patch,  some  raspber- 
ry vines  bearing  beautiful  fruit.  The  next  Spring  I 
removed  the  vines  bearing  this  fruit,  and  each  stock 
threw  out  three  or  four  branches  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  commenced  bearing  fruit  in 
August,  and  continued  bearing  until  killed  by  the 
frost. 

The  next  Spring  the  same  branches  that  bore 
the  previous  Fall,  bore  a  full  crop  of  dilicious  fruit, 
and  like  other  varieties,  died  after  the  fruit  ripened, 
but  the  old  stocks  threw  out  new  branches  in  the 
Spring,  which  commenced  blooming  about  the  time 
the  first  began  to  ripen,  and  continued  to  send 
out  new  branches  and  bear  fruit  until  killed  by  the 
frost. 

I  have  saved  all  the  shoots  sent  out  by  the  roots, 
and  set  them  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  two  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  to  raise  fruit  for  the  New  Haven 
market,  where  they  readily  bring  25  cts.  a  quart.  I 
cultivate  them  with  a  horse,  using  sometimes  a 
plow,  sometimes  a  cultivator,  and  sometimes  a  horse 
hoe.  Cultivated  in  this  way  they  form  a  beautiful 
bush  with  from  four  to  six  branches,  three  and  a 
half  feet  high,  very  smooth,  and  entirely  free  from 
prickles,  and  support  themselves  as  well  as  a  cur- 
rant bush.  I  cut  in  the  vines  in  the  Spring  from  six 
to  ten  inches.  The  fruit  ripens  a  few  days  earlier 
than  the  Antwerp. 

It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  here,  that  this  variety  is 
a  hybrid,  sown  by  the  birds  resting  on  the  peach 
trees  after  feeding  on  the  adjoining  raspberries.  I 
have  exterminated  all  other  varieties  from  the  farm, 
finding  this  to  be  the  most  profitable.  It  costs  no 
more  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  this  variety  of  raspber- 
ry after  the  first  planting,  than  it  does  to  cultivate 
an  acre  in  potatoes  or  corn. — A.  Bagley,  in  the 
Homestead. 

THE  WHITE  CARROT. 

This  vegetable  is  thought  to  be  more  valuable  as 
a  feed  for  stock,  than  the  common  orange  or  long 
red  carrot.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Belgium, 
of  which  country  it  is  probably  a  native.  Its  great 
powers  of  prolification  render  it  superior  to  the 
common  varieties,  and  as  its  culture  is  attended 
with  no  more  trouble — owing  to  its  great  hardi- 
hood— it  is  preferred  wherever  known.  In  nutri- 
mental  properties,  accurate  chemical  analyses,  as 
well  as  careful  experiments  in  feeding,  demonstrate 
it  to  be  very  rich. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  white  carrot  is  a 
deep  rich  and  rather  warm  loam,  reposing  on  a 
substratum  of  gravel  or  sand.  The  oldest  barn- 
yard manure  should  be  applied,  and  care  taken  to 
ensure  its  thorough  admixture  with  the  soil. 
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The  rule  for  after  cultivation,  as  well  as  for  pre- 
paring the  beds  and  getting  in  the  seeds,  are  in 
every  respect  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  common  carrot.  .When  cooked, 
the  roots  are  said  to  make  an  excellent  feed  for 
hogs,  and'  in  their  crude  state,  are  fed  to  oxen, 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals. 


MAHURmO  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  admirable  gardeners^  had 
in  the  great  exhibition  an  instrument  called  an 
"earth  borer,"  for  manuring  fruit  trees  without  dig' 
ging  the  ground.  A  circle  of  holes  is  bored  around 
the  tree  at  two  feet  distance  from  the  tree,  and  a 
foot  from  each  other.  Taking  the  tree  at  a  foot 
diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  circle  will 
be  five  feet  in  diameter  and  fifteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference; and  if  the  holes  are  three  inches  diameter 
and  a  foot  apart — fifteen  inches,  there  will  be  about 
twelve  holes  ;  more  or  less  according  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  tree.  They  are  eighteen  inches  deep 
(where  there  is  enough  depth  of  soil)  and  slanting 
towards  the  centre;  are  filled  with  liquid  manure, 
diluted  more  or  less  in  dry  weather,  and  stronger 
as  the  weather  is  wetter.  For  the  time  of  applica- 
tion, Dr.  Lindley  tells  us  in  the  Gardener's  Chron- 
icle,Feb.  21,  1852,.— "For  fruit  the  proper  time 
for  using  liquid  manure  is  when  the  fruit  is  begin- 
ning to  swell,  and  has  acquired,  by  means  of  its 
own  surface,  a  power  of  suction  capable  of  opposing 
that  of  the  leaves.  At  that  time  liquid  manure 
may  be  applied  freely,  and  continued  from  time  to 
time  as  long  as  the  fruit  is  growing.  But  at  the 
first  sign  of  ripening,  or  even  earlier,  it  should  be 
wholly  withheld.  If  liquid  manure  is  applied  to  a 
plant  when  the  flowers  are  growing,  the  vigor 
which  it  communicates  to  them  must  also  be  com- 
municated to  the  leaves,  but  when  leaves  are  grow- 
ing unusually  fast  there  is  sometimes  a  danger  that 
they  may  rob  the  branches  of  the  sap  required  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  fruit ;  and,  if  that  happens,  the 
latter  falls  off.  And  we  all  know  that,  when  ripen- 
ing has  once  begun,  even  water  spoils  the  quality 
of  fruit,  although  it  augments  the  size,  as  is  sufH- 
ciently  shown  by  the  strawberries  prepared  for  the 
London  market  by  irrigation  ;  great  additional  size 
is  obtained,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  flavor,  and 
any  injury  which  mere  water  may  produce  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  diminished  by  water  holding  ammo- 
niacal  and  saline  substances  in  solution."  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  information  has  made  its  way  into 
our  orchards,  finding  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  our 
books  on  orchard  management,  nor  at  our  agricul- 
tural meetings.  The  time  is  just  coming  for  put- 
ting it  to  the  test,  and  it  remains  with  the  fruit 
growers  to  see  what  profit  they  can  make  of  it. 
They  need,  in  these  times,  all  they  can  get,  and  this 
method  has  the  recommendation  of  requiring  little 
outlay,  if  any. — Mark-Lane  Express. 


The  Horse. — If  you  have  the  care  of  horses,  re- 
member that  a  horse  is  more  easily  taught  by  gen- 
tle than  by  rough  usage.  If  you  use  him  well,  he 
will  be  grateful ;  he  will  listen  for  and  show  his 
pleasure  at  the  sound  of  your  footsteps.  As  to  his 
food,  you  should  do  by  him  as  you  would  by  your- 
self— "little  and  often."    As  for  his  work,  begin 


early  and  then  you  need  not  hurry.  Remember  it 
is  the  speed,  and  not  the  weight,  that  spoils-  many 
a  true  hearted  worker. 


SINGIHG  BIRD'S  PETITION  TO  THE 
SPORTSMAN. 

Wouldst  thou  have  me  fall,  or  fly  f 
Hear  me  sing,  or  see  me  die  ? 
If  thy  heart  is  cold  and  dull, 
Knowing  nothing  beautiful — 
If  thy  proud  eye  never  glows 
With  the  light  love  only  knows — 
If  the  loss  of  friends  or  home 
Ne'er  hath  made  life  wearisome — 
If  thy  cheek  has  never  known 
Tears  that  fall  with  sorrow's  moan — 
If  a  hopeless  mother's  sigh 
Brings  no  tear-drop  from  thine  eye, 
Thou  may'st  smile  to  see  me  die. 

But,  if  thou  canst  love  the  lay. 
Welcoming  the  birth  of  May — 
Or  summer's  song,  or  autumn's  dirge, 
Cheering  winter's  dreary  verge — 
If  thou  lovest  beauty's  hues, 
Decked  with  light  or  gemmed  with  dews — 
If,  all  meaner  thoughts  above, 
Thou  canst  hope,  and  trust  and  love — 
If,  from  all  dishonor  free. 
Thou  canst  Nature's  lover  be — 
Spare  her  minstrels,— pity  mel  M. 

Philadelphia,  May,  1849.  Horticulturist. 


For  the  lietv  England  Farmer. 

SOILING  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  noticed,  in  one  of  the  last  num- 
bers of  the  JVeiu  England  Farmer,  that  one  of  your 
subscribers  makes  inquiries  in  regard  to  soiling  cat- 
tle, and  also  wants  to  know  about  the  Egyptian 
millet.  Where  pasturing  is  scarce,  and  consequent- 
Iv  dear,  as  is  the  case  on  most  of  the  river  flats  in 
New  England,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  very  many 
instances,  at  least,  stock  can  be  kept  cheaper  in  the 
barn  than  elsewhere.  From  a  close  observance  of 
some  of  my  neighbors,  for  several  years,  who  are 
accustomed  to  keep  their  cows  in  the  barn,  wholly 
during  the  summer,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  can 
be  done  cheaper,  where  land  is  dear;  for  in  such  lo- 
calities, the  pasturing  is  usually  poor,  for  farmers 
think  they  cannot  afford  to  use  good  land  for  pas- 
turing. We  have  usually  practiced  sowing  a  piece 
with  corn,  to  be  used  during  the  dry  months  of 
August  and  September.  But  this  always  seems  as 
though  the  land  lay  idle  nearly  half  the  season,  as 
we  get  but  one  crop,  which  will  not  answer  for  far- 
mers on  Connecticut  river.  If  we  could  procure 
something  of  proHfic  growth,  that  would  spring  up 
from  the  old  roots,  and  produce  several  crops  in  a 
season,  it  would  be  just  the  article  that  short,  poor 
pastures,  together  with  dry  summers,  and  a  con- 
stant demand  for  butter  have  compelled  us  to  look 
for. 

Just  the  article  I  have  described  above,  is  found 
in  the  Egyptian  millet.  I  have  raised  this  millet 
on  a  small  scale  for  two  years,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  is  worth  five  times  as  much  as  corn,  sugar  cane, 
or  anything  else  I  have  yet  seen.  I  raised  some  of 
the  sugar  cane  last  year,  and  procured  my  seed 
from  Col.  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  personally,  so 
that  I  am  confident  I  got  the  pure  article.     There 
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are  other  very  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  soiling 
cattle  i  by  a  judicious  management  of  the  manv.re, 
which  should  be  soiled,  with  a  good  soil  taken  from 
the  road-side  or  muck-bed,  which  would  be  lost, 
were  the  cows  turned  to  pasture,  by  the  heat  of 
summer.  The  item  of  waste  milk,  by  driving  long 
journeys  to  pasture  twice  a  day,  every  good  dairy- 
man knows  is  of  no  small  amount. 

Much  more  might  very  properly  be  said,  and  I 
wonder  more  is  not  said  in  your  valuable  paper  up- 
on this  important  subject ;  but,  for  fear  I  have  al- 
ready wearied  the  patience  of  those  more  experi- 
enced, I  will  stop  by  sajing  I  have  been  able  to 
procure  a  few  bushels  of  the  Egyptian  millet  seed. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  those  who  wish  to  try 
it.  The  millet  grows  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  is  readily  eaten  by  horses,  cov/s  or  hogs.  From 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  seed  was  brought 
from  India  since  1852  or  '53.  I  procured  the  seed 
while  trading  in  the  Southern  States. 

Sunderland,  Mass.  F.  H.  WlLLlAMS. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SHELTERING  LANDS. 

Half  a  century  ago,  if  the  barns  and  sheds  built 
in  those  days  are  admissible  evidence,  they  fur- 
nished but  a  sorry  protection  to  farmers'  animals. 
Built  in  exposed  situations,  with  large  crevices  be- 
tween the  boards,  the  rude  winds  whistled  through 
every  cranny,  and  the  cold  winter  air  sought  refuge 
in  their  partial  retreat  from  the  softening  influence 
of  sunbeams.  The  storms  too  played  hide-and-seek 
through  the  inviting  crannies,  and  left  their  tribute 
to  the  discomfort  of  man  and  beast. 

We  have  seen  a  change,  a  beautiful  change,  in 
these  things.  J\l'oiv,  no  one  thinks  his  barn  com- 
plete unless  it  can  in  a  few  moments  be  made  wind 
and  water  proof.  Experience  has  every  where 
shown  the  benefit  of  this  timely  care.  Sheep,  pro- 
tected from  cold  and  storms,  produce  better  and 
finer  fleeces.  Cows  yield  more  milk,  and  all  ani- 
mals are  rendered  more  docile  by  the  kind  care  of 
man.  They  retain  their  flesh  better,  too,  on  much 
less  amount  of  food,  than  when  exposed  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  to  which  our  climate  is  so  li- 
able. 

Here,  then,  a  great  gain  is  found  in  the  matter  of 
winter  comfort  and  winter  economy.  Yet  it  was 
once  thought  unnecessary,  no  doubt,  to  be  at  all 
this  labor  for  the  comfort  of  animals.  There  is  yet 
another  improvement  to  be  adopted  in  this  impor- 
tant matter,  one  which  to  the  many  seems  as  vis- 
ionary and  unnecessary  as  the  benefits  of  warm  sheds 
and  barns  did  to  the  men  of  the  last  century.  We 
allude  to  a  work  which  some  are  already  commenc- 
ing, that  of  planting  belts  of  trees  around  our  build- 
ings, to  break  off  the  force  of  winds  and  subdue  the 
severity  of  temperature.  It  will  be  of  comparative 
little  labor.  A  trench  may  be  started  with  a  plow, 
and  the  ground  prepared  by  sjiading,  in  a  short 
time.  The  trees,  (we  recommend  small  ones  with 
branches  growing  to  the  ground,)  should  be  taken, 
if  they  can  be  found  in  such  localities,  in  old  fields 
where  the  soil  is  thin,  and  the  roots  run  near  the 
surface ;  for,  in  such  localities,  where  the  ground  is 
wet  and  adhesive,  very  nearly  all  the  soil  may  be 
removed  with  them,  without  difficulty,  in  the  early 
stages  of  spring,  and  scarcely  give  a  sign  of  injury 
from  the  act ;  or  they  may  be  removed  from  dry 
lands  in  May  or  June  after  the  buds  are  fairly  start- 


ed, with  scarcely  a  risk.     We  have  thus  removed 
them  when  the  new  growth  had  made  at  least  three 
inches,  which  growth  was  lost  of  course,  but  a  new  • 
one  started,  which   gave  new  wood  of  length  equal 
to  that  attained  by  trees  in  their  native  locality. 

It  is  a  wrong  impression  that  in  putting  out  ever- 
greens, there  is  a  gain  in  getting  large  ones.  Our 
experience  is  decidedly  against  this.  In  living,  the 
chance  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  small  trees,  say  from 
two  to  three  feet  high.  To  produce  symmetry  of 
form,  a  small  tree  has  every  advantage  over  larger 
ones,  and  ten  years  will  give  them  a  large  size. 
Yours  truly,  w.  B. 

Richmond,  ^pril  7,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BUTTER  MAKING, 

OR  WHAT  KIND   OF   CHURN   TO    USE. 

I  am  a  farmer,  live  in  Ludlow,  Vermont,  have 
kept  a  dairy  of  twenty-five  cows  for  fifteen  years, 
think  I  have  had  some  experience  in  butter,  and 
cheese-making.  I  saw  a  piece  on  butter-making, 
in  the  JVeiv  England  Farmer,  (a  very  valuable  pa- 
per to  me)  in  favor  of  Fyler's  butter  working  churn. 
I  think  the  gentleman  who  wrote  that  piece  is  very 
much  mistaken  ;  he  says  he  works  his  butter  and 
salts  it  in  the  churn,  he  works  it  but  once,  then 
packs  it  in  the  tub.  Now,  I  pretend  to  say  no 
man  or  woman  can  make  firstfrate,  butter  by  work- 
ing it  enough  when  first  churned,  no  matter  what 
churn  he  uses.  Now  I  would  like  to  give  my  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  churns.  I  was  using  a  churn 
made  by  Leonard  Palmer,  of  Danbury,  Vt.,  when 
Mr.  Holmes  first  introduced  the  Fyler  churns  in 
our  place ;  he  left  one  of  his  churns  for  me  to  try  ; 
I  gave  it  a  fair  trial,  and  will  give  you  the  result. 
I  took  ajar  of  cream  stirred  the  cream  thoroughly, 
then  divided  it  equally  between  the  Palmer  and 
Fyler  churns ;  two  of  us  commenced  churning  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  us  just  as  fast  as  the  other ;  the 
Palmer  churn  brought  the  butter  first ;  the  Palmer 
churn  made  six  pounds,  the  Fyler  churn  five 
pounds  ten  ounces  ;  it  was  weighed  when  the  butter 
was  ready  to  pack  in  the  tub.  We  were  not  satisfied 
with  one  trial,  the  second  trial  proved  the  same ; 
besides  it  is  a  third  more  work  to  keep  the  Fyler 
churn  clean  as  it  should  be.         A  Suescrieer. 

Ludlow,  March  11,  1857. 


Street  Trees. — In  some  portions  of  the  old 
country,  there  is,  or  was  a  law  requiring  every  man 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  to  plant  a  fruit  or  other  tree 
in  the  street  or  highway.  Every  young  man,  on 
arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  or  twenty-one,  is  re- 
quired to  plant  two  or  more  trees  in  the  street ; 
and  again,  two  or  more  upon  being  married.  These 
trees  sujiply  shade  and  fruit  to  the  traveller,  as  well 
as  to  the  poor.  We  wish  a  similar  law  could  be  en- 
acted in  Ohio  ;  then  our  roadways  would  be  shaded, 
and  our  orchards  unmolested  by  thieves. —  Ohio 
Farmer. 


Eggs,  which  are  now  so  abundant,  can,  it  is  said, 
be  better  preserved  in  corn  meal  than  in  any  other 
preparation  yet  known.  Lay  them  with  the  small 
end  down,  and  if  undisturbed,  they  will  be  as  good 
at  the  end  of  a  year  as  when  packed, —  Germantown 
Telegraph. 
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LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  MEET- 
ING. 

[Reported  for  the  Farmer  by  H.  E.  Rockwell.] 
The  Fourteenth  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Ag- 
ricultural Society  was  held,  as  usual,  on  Tuesday 
evening ;  but  the  number  present  was  fewer  than 
on  former  evenings,  on  account  of  the  unexampled 
storm  of  the  preceding  day.  The  time  was  fully 
occupied,  however,  and  the  meeting  was  profitable 
to  those  who  were  there.  The  topic  for  discussion 
was  "Root  Culture." 

Mr.  Asa  G.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  was 
called  on  to  preside.  He  spoke  of  the  cultivation  of 
roots  as  being  more  important  now  than  formerly, 
comparatively,  on  account  of  the  higher  price  of 
most  roots.  Sixty  years  ago,  corn  was  as  dear  as 
it  is  now,  but  root  crops — such  as  were  then  culti- 
vated— were  not  as  dear  by  far,  except  onions. 
Corn,  fifty  years  ago,  was  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel, 
and  potatoes  thirty  or  forty  cents.  About  forty  years 
ago,  corn  rose  to  nine  shillings,  and  potatoes  to 
the  enormous  price  of  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  It  was 
thought  that  the  West  was  going  to  ruin  New 
England,  because  everything  could  be  produced  so 
much  cheaper  there ;  but  the  glory  of  Massachu- 
setts seems  to  depend  on  the  West,  for  our  manu- 
factures are  supported  by  the  demand  for  them  at 
the  West.  We  must  depend  on  the  West  for  pro- 
visions to  be  kept,  such  as  grain ;  but  it  becomes 
Massachusetts  farmers  to  raise  all  they  can  of 
things  which  must  be  eaten  green  and  fresh,  and 
which  are  too  heavy  to  be  transported  so  far.  Po- 
tatoes have  been  nearly  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  thelast 
five,  years,  and  corn  has  not  averaged  so  much.  The 
farmer  will  see  that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  turn  his 
attention  more  to  the  cultivation  of  roots  than  for- 
merly. 

From  his  own  experience  he  considered  it  as 
easy  to  raise  three  bushels  of  potatoes  as  one  of 
corn.  Still,  that  is  not  exactly  a  fair  criterion,  for 
corn  fodder  is  worth  more  than  some  estimate  it 
at.  As  the  demand  for  milk  increases,  the  demand 
for  root  crops  increases ;  for  it  is  generally  admit- 
ted that  roots  are  better  for  a  milk  cow  than  In- 
dian meal  to  produce  milk.  He  would  have  far- 
mers raise  almost  everything ;  but  if  a  farmer  wish- 
es to  make  the  most  money  he  can,  let  him  culti- 
vate potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  iS:c., 
and  he  will  get  more  dollars  than  he  will  by  rais- 
ing corn. 

Some  may  say  that  the  potato  crop  is  too  uncer- 
tain on  account  of  the  rot.  But  he  knew,  from  six 
years  experience,  that  there  was  a  remedy  for  the 
potato  rot,  and  a  very  simple  one.  The  way  to 
prevent  the  rot  is  to  raise  the  potatoes  from  the 
balls,  and  keep  them  in  the  ground,  where  they 
will  not  freeze,  and  let  them  remain  there  till  they 
are  wanted  for  planting.  He  had  tried  that  meth- 
od six  years,  and  had  had  no  rotten  potatoes. 


Mr.  Wetherell  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  not  only  to  farmers,  but  to  producers.  He 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  in  the  days  of  his  grand- 
father five  bushels  of  potatoes  was  considered  a 
large  crop  for  a  farmer  to  raise.  The  nutritious 
matter  in  the  potato  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  turnip  ;  the  least  amount  of  watery  matter  he 
had  ever  known  in  the  potato  was  sixty-eight  per 
cent.  The  dryest  kind  of  potato  is  always  the  best 
for  eating,  but  not  always  the  most  profitable  to 
raise,  because  they  do  not  yield  so  well  in  all  cases. 

The  late  returns  show  that  the  average  crop  in 
Massachusetts  is  less  than  one  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre.  He  had  heard,  on  good  authority,  of  a 
farmer  in  Belchertown,  who  raised  800  bushels  for- 
merly on  one  acre.  That  was  the  largest  crop  he 
had  ever  heard  of.  As  to  the  price  of  potatoes  for- 
merly compared  with  the  present,  he  stated  that  he 
had  known  as  good  potatoes  sold,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  for  ninepence  a  bushel,  as  can  be  bought  now 
for  a  dollar  a  bushel.  Referring  to  the  potato  rot, 
he  said  that  the  best  botanists  had  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  rot,  nor  the  remedy  for 
it.  Many  think  it  a  disease  that  attacks  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  in  Germany 
they  just  start  up  the  potatoes,  when  growing,  then 
leave  them  standing  in  the  hill.  He  said  that  he 
doubted  whether  the  Chairman  could  satisfy  any 
committee  that  he  had  reached  the  true  remedy. 
In  England  they  had  tried  raising  potatoes  from 
seeds,  as  recommended  by  the  Chairman,  but  had 
failed  to  cure  the  disease  by  that  process. 

There  is  another  root — the  mangel  wurzel — 
which  he  thought  demanded  the  attention  of  farm- 
ers. Very  large  crops  may  be  raised;  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  its  nourishment,  as  well  as  that 
of  turnips,  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  Pars- 
nips may  be  raised  with  great  profit,  it  is  said,  for 
feeding  to  cows.  Some  regard  parsnips  as  valuable 
for  milk  cows  as  carrots.  Every  farmer  should  raise 
that  which  will  be  most  valuable  to  him  for  feeding 
to  his  cattle.  He  was  satisfied  that  a  farmer  could 
keep  more  stock  from  an  acre  of  turnips,  than  an 
acre  of  grass  or  hay.  There  are  some  hundred  and 
fifty  kinds  of  potatoes  cultivated,  but  only  a  few  are 
really  valuable,  or  profitable.  The  sweet  potato 
can  be  raised  with  profit  in  Massachusetts,  by  start- 
ing them  in  hot  beds  and  planting  in  the  open  air 
early  in  May.  He  lioped  farmers  who  have  land 
suitable  for  that  crop  would  endeavor  to  introduce 
its  cultivation  more  extensively. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BucKMixsTER  said  that  last  year  he 
cultivated  sixteen  varieties  of  potatoes;  but  he 
found  only  a  few  kinds  of  much  value.  The  Che- 
nango and  the  Davis  Seedling  were  spoken  of  as 
among  the  best  in  all  respects,  if  not  the  very  best. 
He  did  not  think  that  potatoes  raised  from  the  seed 
were  sure  not  to  rot.  Changes  take  place  by  culti- 
vation, in  many  crops,  sometimes  for  the  better, 
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and  sometimes  for  the  worse.  Corn,  which  is  indi- 
genous, has  been  krown  to  improve  for  fifty  years, 
or  at  least  not  to  degenerate.  But  potatoes  are  not 
indigenous,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  they  degenerate. 
More  roots  should  be  cultivated.  The  people  live 
better,  perhaps,  than  they  did  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  we  feed  our  cattle  better.  Many  years  ago,  it 
was  not  uncommon,  even  among  good  farmers,  to 
have  instances  of  cows  so  poor  in  the  spring  that 
they  could  not  get  up,  when  they  had  lain  down, 
without  help.  Both  ourselves  and  our  animals  need 
a  variety  of  food,  and  therefore  many  kinds  of  roots 
should  be  cultivated.  Carrots  are  easily  raised  and 
will  keep  well.  They  were  sold  last  year,  in  Wor- 
cester county,  in  the  field,  at  eight  dollars  a  ton. 
They  are  a  good  substitute  for  the  potato, — good 
for  horses,  cows,  and  hogs ;  and  poultry  like  to  peck 
them  raw.  The  white  flat  turnip  was  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  most  profitable  roots.  The  sugar  beet, 
also,  is  a  valuable  root  for  cattle.  The  parsnip  has 
one  advantage  over  some  roots,  that  it  may  stand 
in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  and  be  even  bet- 
ter than  those  that  are  gathered  in  the  fall.  He 
thought  about  as  many  could  be  raised  on  an  acre 
as  of  carrots.  He  had  seen  some,  raised  in  Med- 
ford,  which  were  more  than  three  feet  long.  In 
this  connection,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  large 
crops  of  such  roots,  the  importance  of  deep  culture 
was  referred  to.  It  was  a  good  plan  to  sow  the 
white  flat  turnip  in  corn  fields;  and  in  a  nursery,  if 
one  has  a  nursery,  they  may  be  raised  to  good  ad- 
vantage ;  and  if  sown  in  July  in  a  nursery  the  young 
trees  will  then  be  checked  in  their  growth,  which  is 
well  for  them,  as  the  wood  produced  late  is  apt  to 
be  winter-killed.  The  Chinese  potato — disocorea 
batatas,  yvas  spoken  of,  and  some  experiments  made 
with  it  referred  to,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in 
regard  to  it  was  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  a  valu- 
able root. 

The  President,  Mr.  Brooks,  thought,  as  others 
who  had  spoken  did,  that  the  culture  of  roots  was 
of  great  importance.  He  considered  the  blue  top, 
sharp  leaf  turnip  the  best.  He  got  twenty  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  he  considered  five  tons  of  turnips 
equal  to  one  ton  of  good  English  hay.  He  did 
not  think  there  was  any  bad  result  by  the  taste  of 
the  turnip  being  communicated  to  the  milk,  if  fed 
to  the  cow  soon  after  milking.  He  generally  got 
about  fifteen  tons  of  carrots  to  the  acre,  and  three 
tons  were  equal  to  a  ton  of  English  hay.  The  po- 
tato crop  now  is  about  five  or  six  tons,  or  180  to 
200  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  takes  about  a  ton 
and  a  half  to  equal  a  ton  of  hay.  He  spoke  of  a 
potato  called  the  Nicaragua  potato  as  being  very 
good.  They  are  a  long  red  potato,  and  mealy  at 
one  end,  but  are  apt  to  be  watery  at  the  other. 
Turnips  will  help  add  much  to  the  manure  heap. 
The  consumption  of  a  variety  of  vegetables  is  de- 
sirable, both  for  animals  and  men,  for  the  promo- 


tion and  preservation  of  health.  Mr.  Brooks  con- 
firmed the  view  of  the  chairman,  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  raise  root  crops  in  Massachusetts  rather 
than  grain,  to  such  *an  extent  at  least,  as  to  furnish 
such  a  supply  as  to  reduce  the  price,  so  that  more 
may  be  consumed,  and  therefore  be  a  less  demand 
for  the  grain  products  of  the  West. 

The  Chairman  inquired  of  Mr.  Wetherell 
whether  he  had  ever  known  pototoes  to  rot  that 
were  raised  from  the  balls,  and  were  kept  continu- 
ally in  the  ground.  Mr.  W.  could  not  say  that  he 
had.  The  same  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Buck- 
minster,  and  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  experi- 
ment where  the  potatoes  had  been  kept  in  any  oth- 
er than  the  common  manner.  Mr.  Sheldon 
thought  that  was  the  great  secret  of  the  remedy. 
If  the  potatoes  were  exposed  to  air  and  light,  they 
would  be  injured  by  it,  and  so  deteriorate  that 
when  they  are  exposed  to  influences  calculated  to 
make  them  rot  they  would  do  so ;  but  if  kept  from 
the  air  and  light,  they  would  remain  free  from  that 
liability.  Mr.  S.  said  he  had  five  difierent  kinds  of 
potatoes,  not  raised  from  the  balls,  which  he  had 
kept  buried  in  the  ground,  and  if  they  did  not 
freeze  he  would  be  able  to  test  the  virtue  of  that 
practice  upon  them.  The  sprouts  of  potatoes 
should  not  be  broken  off  before  planting. 

The  discussion  of  the  evening  having  closed,  Mr. 
Sheldon  took  occasion  to  exhibit  an  apple — a 
Roxbury  Russet — which  was  still  nearly  wholly 
sound,  and  had  preserved  its  flavor  very  well,  and 
which  was  raised  in  1855,  being  picked  in  the  first 
week  of  October  of  that  year.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Flint,  of  North  Reading,  and  was  not 
exposed  to  the  sun  after  gathering,  but  was  packed 
in  dry  maple  turning  chips,  and  kept  in  a  shop 
with  an  open  front  until  the  middle  of  November, 
and  then  put  in  the  cellar  of  a  wheelwright's  shop. 
In  1856,  the  box  in  which  the  apples  were  kept 
was  wanted,  and  the  apples  were  put  in  the  cellar 
of  the  dwel  ling-house,  and  covered  with  gunny- 
bags,  but  not  again  packed  in  chips. 

The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  is  to  be,  "Stock, 
including  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals."  At  that 
meeting  Mr.  Sheldon  said  he  would  have  a  bas- 
ket of  his  potatoes  that  had  been  raised  from  the 
balls,  if  they  had  not  been  frozen  by  the  extreme 
cold  of  last  winter, — enough  to  give  every  person 
present  one  at  least  to  plant. 


Trap  for  Catching  Grubs. — We  have  lately 
seen  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  preventing  grubs 
from  ascending  fruit  trees,  which  we  think  is  quite 
competent  to  perform  the  work  it  is  designed  to 
accomplish.  This  trap  was  contrived  by  Mr.  James 
Clark,  of  Salem, — who  is  a  grower  of  fruit  to  a 
considerable  extent, — and  consists  of  a  circular  pan 
made  of  rubber,  covered  by  a  stiff  rubber  roof,  the 
whole  being  constructed  in  one  piece.     It  is  placed 
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around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  somewhat  loosely, 
and  made  tight  by  packing  the  space  between  the 
trap  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  rags,  cotton,  or 
any  similar  article  that  will  not  obstruct  the  growth 
of  the  tree.  The  rubber  pan  is  filled  with  any  kind 
of  liquid  offensive  to  the  insect,  and  thus  prevents 
its  passage  up  the  tree. 

Should  this  contrivance,  which  certainly  presents 
a  very  promismg  look,  succeed  in  effecting  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  constructed,  our  fruit-growers 
will  find  themselves  under  lasting  obligations  to 
the  inventor.  A  specimen  can  be  seen  at  this  of- 
fice. 

For  the-  New  England  Farmer. 

UNJUST  OPERATION  OF  LAW. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  papers  have  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  case  in  reference  to  the  flowing 
of  Sudbury  meadows.  Heard  vs.  Talbert,  has  been 
decided  in  favor  of  said  Talbert,  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  Permit  one  who  has  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  litigation,  for 
forty  years  past,  between  the  Middlesex  Canal  Cor- 
poration and  the  owners  of  said  meadows,  and 
which  is  now  finally  settled  by  the  recent  decision 
of  said  Court,  to  make  a  few  statements.  The  great 
Dred  Scott  decision  has  not  surprised  the  people 
of  the  free  States  more  than  the  said  recent  decis- 
ion, which  came  booming  up  here  from  the  Court 
House  in  Boston  has  surprised  us  poor  farmers  and 
owners  of  said  meadow  lands,  which  decision  we 
admit  to  be  a  dead  shot.  I  may  not,  in  giving 
dates,  be  precisely  correct. 

About  the  year  1792-3,  the  Middlesex  Canal 
Company  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  waters  of  Merrimac  river  with 
Medford  river.  This  act  was  so  indefinite  as  to  what 
was  intended  to  be  done  under  it,  that  Jeremiah 
Mason,  Esq.,  said  to  the  Court  that  a  petition  for 
such  an  act  now  would  not  get  inside  of  the 
State  House,  the  rights  of  private  property  are  so 
truly  regarded.  It  was  obtained  when  gover- 
nors wore  cocked  hats,  scarlet  cloaks  and  small 
clothes,  silk  stockings  and  silver  knee  and  shoe 
buckles,  and  all  ministers  put  up  special  prayers 
weekly  for  them,  and  the  people  said  amen,  and 
the  laws  were  supposed  to  be  administered  justly 
to  all. 

The  said  corporation,  not  as  was  at  first  contem- 
plated, decided  to  make  Concord  river  the  summit 
height  of  their  canal,  obtained  another  act  to 
purchase  and  hold  a  mill  privilege,  and  purchased 
the  Old  Richardson  mill,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town  of  BlUerica.  The  dam  was  a  zigzag  from  one 
stone  in  the  river  to  another  across  the  river.  In 
1798  the  Canal  Company  commenced  a  new  frame 
dam,  and  completed  it  about  1800,  which  was,  as 
can  be  proved,  one  foot  higher  than  the  old  one; 
in  1808  or  1809,  they  put  sixteen  inches  of  flush 
board  upon  the  new  dam,  that  not  raising  the  wa- 
ter sufficiently  high  to  operate  their  canal.  In  1811, 
David  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  East  Sudbury,  brought  an 
action  against  the  Canal  Company  for  damages 
done  thereby  to  his  meadow  lands;  that  case  went 
to  a  jury  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Parson  ; 
that  jury  was  made  to  believe  that  water  would 
not  stand  back  higher  than  the  top  of  the  dam, 
and  as  it  was  admitted  to  be  one  inch  fall  per  mile. 


it  being  22  miles  from  the  dam  to  the  meadow,  by 
actual  survey  of  the  river  by  Col.  L.  Baldwin,  the 
jury  gave  a  verdict  against  Baldwin  ;  also,  again, 
on  a  new  hearing,  no  other  defence«being  made. 

In  1816  the  proprietors  of  said  meadows  were 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ob- 
structions in  the  river,  which  were  said  by  the  Ca- 
nal Company  to  cause  the  damage  to  the  meadows, 
and  some  thousands  of  dollars  were  expended  for 
that  object,  without  relief.  In  1828,  the  Canal 
Company  erected  a  stone  dam  below  the  frame  one 
some  ten  feet,  which  is,  as  can  be  proved,  twenty- 
seven  inches  higher  than  the  first  frame  dam  which 
they  built  in  1798.  It  was  put  in  operation  Sei> 
tember,  1828,  and  the  first  intimation  the  meadow 
owners  had  of  that  fact  was  in  August,  1829. — 
There  was  no  Court  of  Sessions  at  the  time,  or  any 
other  court  to  which  we  could  apply  for  a  jury. 
The  meadow  owners  of  East  Sudbury  and  Sud- 
bury, in  1832  commenced  an  action  against  the 
Canal  Company  at  the  common  law,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  Benjamin  Rand,  Jeremiah  Mason, Franklin 
Dexter,  and  Isaac  Fisk,  Esq.  They  said,  inasmuch 
as  the  dam  had  been  raised  without  notice  to  the 
owners  of  the  lands,  and  as  by  their  Canal  act  they 
were  required  to  complete  their  work  as  early  as 
1808,  and  having  used  them  for  more  than  thirty 
years  in  their  own  way,  it  was  held  that  they  should 
go  to  the  Legislature  for  further  power  to  take  and 
hold  private  property.  But  after  some  delay,  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  decided  that  our  action 
was  wrong ;  that  it  should  have  been  brought  un- 
der the  Canal  act,  giving  the  Canal  Company  a 
perpetual  right  to  raise  their  dam  without  notice 
to  any  one.  Then  some  of  the  meadow  owners  com- 
menced actions  under  the  Canal  act,  a  provision  of 
\Ahich  is,  that  all  who  were  injured  in  their  lands 
by  said  Companj',  could  apply  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions for  a  jury  to  assess  damages  within  one  year. 
As  no  such  court  was  in  existence  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Dexter  got  an  act  passed  conferring  the  pow- 
er of  the  Court  of  Sessions  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas;  and,  subsequently  said  cases  were  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  there  argued. 
After  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  the  judges  re- 
quested the  counsel  to  reargue  the  case,  which 
was  done,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  the 
Court  decided  that  our  action  should  have  been 
commenced  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  the 
cause  of  action  ;  which  was,  as  will  be  seen,  an  im- 
possibility— and  not  being  allowed  yearly  damages, 
we  went  out  of  Court  the  third  time  on  technical 
law.  Subsequently,  in  1844,  the  Canal  Company, 
petitioned  the  Legislature  for  leave  to  turn  the  Ca- 
nal into  an  aqueduct  to  supply  the  city  of  Boston 
with  water.  We  remonstrated,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  their  obtaining  new  power,  believing 
that  if  no  new  power  were  given  the  Canal  Compa- 
ny, they  would  surrender  their  franchise,  and  that 
we  should,  in  that  event,  have  our  lands  reclaimed 
as  in  the  case  of  highways  when  discontinued, 
which  have  been  taken  for  public  use.  The  result 
of  the  Legislature  was  a  bill,  after  a  full  hearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  which  Judge  Strong  was 
chairman,  so  framed  as  to  reduce  the  dam ;  and 
Judge  Strong  remarked  to  the  Senate  that  the 
committee  were  satisfied  that  the  meadow  owners 
never  had,  nor  never  could  under  the  Canal  act  re- 
cover their  rights,  and  the  Legislature  ought  to 
give  relief.  This  bill  was  not  passed,  the  Senators 
not  liking  the  water. 
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Now,  at  the  first  time  these  cases  were  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Mr.  Choate 
remarked  to  Mr.  Mason,  when  he  was  commenting 
to  the  Court  on  the  character  of  the  Canal  acf,  that 
ihey  had  two  strings  to  pull,  meaning  the  mill. 
Mr.  Mason  appealed  to  the  Court,  and  they  then 
and  there  decided  that  they  could  not ;  that  the 
Canal  Company  must  take  their  election ;  they 
then  decided  that  the  dam  was  raised  for  Canal 
purposes  solely,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  on,  and 
they  have  ever  since  defended  their  rights  under 
that  act. 

Some  three  years  since,  the  Company  applied  to 
the  Legislature  to  surrender  their  franchise,  we 
asked  (not  that  we  wished  a  corporation  to  exist 
which  had  done  so  much  injury,)  that  if  public  ne- 
cessity did  not  require  its  existence,  it  should  go 
down  on  such  terms  as  justice  to  the  meadow  own- 
ers seemed  to  require,  and  save  litigation.  Par- 
ties were  heard  before  a  committee  of  the  House, 
and  a  bill  was  reported  to  extinguish  the  cor])ora- 
tion  but  it  was  not  acted  upon.  A  law  passed  the 
same  session  giving  power  to  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  on  application  of  any  corporation  to  surren- 
der their  franchise,  to  take  cognizance  and  adjudi- 
cate thereon.  Subsequently  the  Canal  Company 
did  petition  the  Court  to  surrender ;  we  also  filed 
objections  unless  our  rights  were  considered  ;  there 
that  matter  rests.  In  the  meantime  the  land  is 
abandoned  and  the  mill  privilege  sold  to  said  Tal- 
bert,  and  in  accordance  with  tTie  opinion  of  the  le- 
gal gentlemen  named  and  others,  the  case  recently 
decided  was  instituted. 

Those  gentlemen  all  said,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  surrender  of  the 
Canal  act,  "Down,  down,  every  breath  or  act  they 
have  done."  But  what  says  the  Court,  knowing 
that  neither  the  Canal  Company  nor  any  person 
has  ever  paid  one  mill  for  all  the  valuable  land 
bordering  on  Concord  river,  consisting  of  many 
thousand  acres,  which  they  have  damaged?  Why 
they  had  a  right  to  stand  behind  their  Canal  act. 
and  build  a  dam  where  and  as  high  as  they  pleased, 
and  no  one  can  approach  them  only  by  the  Canal 
act ;  and  now,  if  the  public  don't  require  its  contin- 
uance, they  tell  us  it  is  not,  as  they  have  always  said, 
a  Canal  dam,  but  a  mill  dam,  and  that  what  was 
white  yesterday  is  black  today.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Canal  Company  sold  in  the  belief  that 
their  dam  was  to  be  taken  down  to  the  1798  dam. 

JVayland,  March  28,  18.57.  Wayland. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  GUANO. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  Monthly  for 
somewhat  more  than  a  year,  and  have  read  with  in- 
terest many  of  your  articles,  and  especially  those 
relating  to  manures.  Though  somewhat  advanced 
in  life,  I  am  a  young  farmer,  if  farmer  at  all,  and 
yet  I  fancy  I  am  in  possession  of  some  facts  which 
may  be  of  use  to  our  agricultural  friends.  In  no- 
ticing the  remarks  of  various  correspondents  on  the 
subject  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer,  one  is  struck  with 
the  discrepancy  of  testimony,  one  making  it  of  lit- 
tle value,  another  of  the  greatest  value,  but  none 
have  suggested  its  variety  of  quality. 

That  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  fertilizers  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  if  we  may  draw  our  conclusions  from 
the  quantity  used  among  the  intelligent  and  scien- 


tific farmers  of  England,  where  more  is  annually 
used  than  in  all  the  world  beside ;  as  also  from  the. 
Peruvians  and  Chilians,  where  it  had  been  used 
from  long  b€  fore  the  Spanish  conquest  of  these  coun- 
tries. But  however  discerning  in  other  things,  the 
Americans  do  not  seem  yet  to  have  learned  that 
there  is  about  as  much  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  article,  as  there  is  between  yellow  sand  and  peat 
mud.  In  this,  our  wiser  European  brethren  are  be- 
fore us.  They  have  taken  pains  to  analyze  the  dif- 
ferent deposites  on  the  Chincha  Islands,  and  know- 
ing that  its  virtues  lie  very  much  in  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  contained  therein,  have  been  drawing 
their  supplies  for  years  from  a  deposit  which  is  said 
at  the  Islands  to  contain  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  that  article  contained  in  any  other  deposit. 

This  article  may  be  very  easily  known  by  a  prac- 
tised eye  and  correct  nasal  organs.  It  is  of  a  gran- 
ite color,  and  so  strongly  impregnated  with  ammo- 
nia as  to  be  easily  distinguished.  The  least  valua- 
ble is  of  a  dirty  tan  color,  without  the  smell  of  am- 
monia or  nearly  so ;  and  there  is  another  kind  of  a 
muddy  color  and  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  Neith- 
er of  these  are  worth  buying.  This  I  think  accounts 
for  much  of  the  diff"erence  of  results  in  experiment- 
ing with  the  guano.  The  better  kind  is  taken  from 
the  north  side  of  the  North  Chincha  Islands,  from 
which  place  when  I  was  there  none  but  the  good 
was  shipped.  At  some  future  period,  I  may  give 
you  some  further  views  of  this  subject,  but  I  write 
this  hastily  to  put  those  on  their  guard  who  are 
disposed  to  experiment  now.     NATHAN  Beiggs. 

Marion,  April  3,  1857. 


A  GOOD  YEAST. 

One  of  the  best  articles  of  its  kind  that  has  ever 
fallen  under  our  observation  was  recently  handed 
us  for  examination,  by  a  lady  whose  reputation  as  a 
domestic  economist  is  deservedly  high  wherever 
she  is  known.  The  recipe  for  its  manufacture — 
kindly  furnished  us  by  the  same  fair  hand — is  as 
follows : — 

"Take  half  a  dozen  common-sized  potatoes,  boil, 
peel,  and  strain  them  through  a  common  sieve — 
first  adding  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  then  suffi- 
cient wheat  flour,  sifted,  to  make  the  whole  into  a 
thin  batter ;  with  this  mix  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
ordinary  bakers'  yeast.  If  prepared  at  night  it 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  the  morning."  It  is  said  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  for  cakes,  bread,  &c., 
as  it  does  not  communicate  the  usual  bitter  taste, 
which  attends  the  excessive  use  of  other  articles  of 
yeast. 

Gooseberry  Bushes. — To  prevent  the  goose- 
berry from  beingattackedby  mildew,  cover  the  soil 
around  the  roots  with  a  stratum  of  salt  hay,  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  and  allow  it  to  remain  through 
the  season.  Irrigating  once  a  week  with  soap  suds, 
taking  care  to  sprinkle  all  the  foliage  with  the  fluid, 
will  also  be  beneficial.  One  thing,  however,  should 
be  observed  in  the  cuhivation  of  this  fruit,  and  that 
is,  never  to  plant  the  bushes  under  trees  or  in  the 
shade. 
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GOLDEN  BEUEEE  OF  BILEOA. 


The  above  beautiful  engraving  of  this  excellent 
pear,  was  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  our 
columns,  from  a  specimen  of  the  fruit  furnished  us 
by  Messrs.  James  Hyde  &  Son,  of  Newton.  In  our 
engravings  of  fruit  we  spare  no  pains  or  expense, 
to  procure  good  specimens  of  the  fruit,  and  to  have 
our  drawings  of  them  made  in  the  most  careful  and 
accurate  manner.  This  pear,  therefore,  and  all 
others  which  we  may  illustrate,  may  be  considered 
as  correctly  and  accurately  represented. 

The  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa  is  one  of  the 
best  early  fall  pears,  ripening  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  September.  The  fruit,  as  represented,  is 
rather  large,  and  regular  in  shape.  The  skin  is 
very  fair,  smooth  and  thin,  dotted  with  small  brown 


dots,  and  slightly  marked  with  russet  near  the 
stem.  The  stalk  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  set  ia 
a  moderate  depression,  and  the  calyx  is  small, 
closed,  and  placed  in  a  slight  basin.  The  flesh  is 
white,  fine-grained,  buttery  and  melting,  and  of  a 
vinous  flavor.  This  fruit  is  entirely  distinct  from 
the  Brown  Beurre,  which  is  frequently  called 
Golden  Beurre,  fiom  its  variable  character  in 
different  soils.  The  latter  pear  is  not  so  hardy  in 
New  England,  and  though  in  some  locations  it  is  an 
excellent  variety,  it  is  not  so  reliable  as  the  one  we 
have  figured  above. 

This  pear  is  especially  adapted  to  small  gardens, 
as  it  does  particularly  well  on  quince  stocks.  The 
tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  sending  out  stout,  upright 
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shoots,  and  bears  regularly  and  abundantly.  With- 
out assigning  to  the  Golden  Beurre  of  Bileoa 
the  first  place  in  a  limited  collection,  it  has  merits 
which  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  popular  fruit,  and 
should  have  a  place  in  every  garden  -where  there  is 
room  for  half-a-dozen  varieties. 


lil! 


For  the  Tiew  England  Farmer. 

THE  SWALLOW  FAMILY-No.  6. 

BY   LEANDER  WETHERELL. 

If  naturalists  would  study  a  plain,  comprehermive  language, 
well  expressing  the  things  treated  of,  they  might  gradually,  by 
making  the  study  both  useful  and  pleasant,  bring  into  the  love 
of  natural  history,  persons  who  now  despise  it. — Edwards. 

There  are  persons  who  apply  the  epithets  of  mean, 
little,  uninteresting,  and  the  hke,  to  all  subjects  or 
studies  for  which  they  have  either  no  taste  or  of 
which  they  have  no  knowledge.  There  are  men, 
and  women  too,  that  have  no  appreciation  of,  and 
therefore  asperse,  all  subjects  and  pursuits  that  do 
not  afford  them  immediate  profit  or  sensual  pleas- 
ure. Such  objectors  and  objections  as  these  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  do  not,  in  the  least,  belit- 
tle the  topics  of  that  broad  field  of  investigation, 
which  has  numbered  among  its  explorers  the  wis- 
est' and  best  men  of  all  ages  of  the  world.  It  some- 
times happens  that  objections  offered  to  a  study, 
or  the  criticisms  made  thereupon,  only  serve  to  de- 
tine  the  character  and  class  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons making  them.  Hence  it  is  wise  to  conceal 
one's  distaste,  and  withhold  objections  and  stric- 
tures when  it  is  folly  to  utter  or  otherwise  discover 
them.  King  Solomon,  who  was  declared  to  be 
wise  above  his  fellows,  was  most  remarkable  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  various  departments  of  natu- 
ral history.  It  is  probably  true,  that  no  one  in 
modern  times,  has  ever  compassed  the  knowledge 
of  the  eastern  sage,  or  penetrated  more  deeply  in- 
to the  mysteries  of  nature,  than  he.  It  is  recorded 
of  him,  in  an  old,  authentic  history,  "And  he  spake 
of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall;  he  spake,  also,  of  beasts, 
and  of  fowls,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes. 
For  he  was  wiser  than  all  men." 

How  wonderful  the  knowledge  that  enabled  the 
wise  king  to  discourse  on  all  the  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  most  in- 
significant parasitic  plant;  also  of  beasts,  birds,  in- 
sects and  fishes ;  showing,  that  he,  though  a  king, 
did  not  consider  the  study  of  botany,  and  that  of 
the  habits  of  beasts,  birds,  insects  and  fishes,  be- 
neath his  notice,  else  he  could  not  have  made  him- 
self so  familiar  with  their  quahties,  habits  and  uses. 
So  of  Job.  He  must  have  possessed  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  various  departments  of  natural 
history,  as  every  reader  of  his  life  must  admit. — 
And  so  it  has  been  with  the  greatest  and  best  men, 
from  Adam  even  until  now.  Without  enumerat- 
ing the  long  Hne  of  worthies,  from  Solomon  to 
Jonathan  Edwards,  the  most  distinguished  meta- 
physician this  country  has  ever  produced,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  notice  what  may  not  generally  be 
known,  that  he,  like  the  eastern  sage  and  philoso- 
pher, was,  also,  a  critical  student  of  natural  histo- 
ry. When  a  boy,  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
wrote  an  essay  on  a  species  of  the  spider  family, 
that  his  father  sent  to  a  distinguished  naturalist  in 
Scotland,  who  wrote  back,  that  it  contained  some 


original  discoveries  concerning  the  creature  which 
had  not  till  then  been  noticed ;  and  this,  too,  when 
a  boy,  and  from  carefully  watching  and  observing 
the  subject  of  his  essay..  He  was,  also,  a  botanist 
and  chemist,  besides  being  conversant  with  the 
laws  of  mechanics  and  physics.  Having  devoted 
his  time,  however,  mainly  to  the  study  of  theology 
and  metaphysics,  combined  with  the  laborious  du- 
ties of  a  pastor  and  missionary,  he  did  not  find  op- 
portunity to  write  much  on  other  subjects.  Solo- 
mon, it  is  said,  wrote  elaborately  on  natural  histo- 
ry, beside  his  three  thousand  proverbs  and  a  thou- 
sand and  five  songs. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Springfield,  au- 
thor of  the  "Massachusetts  Report  on  Birds,"  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dewey,  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
Western  New  York,  author  of  the  "Massachusetts 
Report  on  Botany,"  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
of  Amherst  College,  author  of  the  "Massachusetts 
Report  on  Geology,"  are  eminent  examples  of 
what  industrious,  persevering  professional  men  may 
accomplish  beside  the  performance  of  their  various 
duties,  as  preacher,  teacher  and  professor.  They 
have  all,  with  many  others,  whose  names  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  reader,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  become  distinguished  for  their  knowledge 
of  natural  history. 

The  memory  of  Alexander  the  Great  would 
hardly  have  been  preserved,  but  for  his  patronage 
of  natural  history  and  the  fine  arts.  Louis  XIV,, 
of  France,  warrior  as  he  was,  found  time  to  study 
the  fine  arts.  He  established  an  academy  for  the 
improvement  of  the  arts  and  for  the  promotion  of 
discoveries  in  natural  history.  He  was  such  a  lov- 
er of  Nature's  jwoductions,  that  he  provided  hot- 
houses for  the  cultivation  of  exotic  plants ;  he  built 
near  his  palace  a  large  edifice  containing  numer- 
ous apartments  for  the  keeping  of  animals  procured 
from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  he  also  collected 
many  of  the  extraordinary  productions  of  nature 
for  his  cabinets.  The  same  was  true  of  Augustus 
of  Poland,  and  of  George  III.,  of  England. 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  study  of  natural 
history  has  been  found  worthy  of  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  distinguished  men  of  various  times  and 
professions,  it  will  not  by  the  thoughtful,  wise  and 
prudent,  be  considered  below  the  notice  of  the  in- 
telligent farmer,  who  dwells  amid  the  scenes  and 
works  of  nature — whose  soul  is  made  joyous  by 
what  he  sees  and  hears  daily,  while  about  the  busi- 
ness and  cares  of  rural  life.  Who  can  estimate 
the  difference  between  the  pleasure  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  life  of  one  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to 
catch  the  harmonies  of  nature,  whose  eye  quickly 
beholds  her  beauties,  whose  heart  is  in  sympathy 
with  her  loveliness,  whose  soul  is  in  communion 
with  the  beneficent  Creator  of  all  things,  and  of 
one  who  is  deaf  to  Nature's  harmonies,  blind  to  her 
beauties,  insensible  to  her  loveliness,  and  pays  no 
homage  to  any  greater  being  than  self,  who  consid- 
ers nothing  useful  or  desirable  but  what  serves  to 
gratify  covetousness  and  the  sensual  appetites  and 
passions  of  the  baser  sort, — who  never  sees  any  but 
an  immediate  and  money  value,  and  seldom  asks  any 
other  question,  than,  "what  will  it  fetch  ?"  Exorcise 
this  too  popular  spirit  of  the  age,  and  induct  that 
which  loves  nature  and  all  her  manifold  sources  of 
pleasure  and  delight,  and  farming,  gardening  and 
other  rural  occupations  will  become  the  most  desi- 
rable vocations  that  employ  the  time  and  mind  of 
man.     No  employment  can  afford  a  higher  pleas- 
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ure  than  that  in  which  he  was  first  engaged  ;  this 
brought  him  into  constant  communion  with  nature, 
which  everywhere  reflected  the  goodness  and  the 
mercy  of  Him,  who  both  made  and  planted  the 
garden  where  the  first  man  was  placed,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  dress  and  to  keep  it. 

These  suggestions  have  been  made  to  aid  in  re- 
moving the  prejudice  from  the  minds  of  such  as 
entertain  it,  against  the  study  and  the  observations 
of  the  habits  of  birds  not  only,  but  of  every  other 
department  of  natural  histcry ;  also,  to  remove 
some  fabulous  notions  of  others  who  have  given 
some  at'.ention  to  these  things,  being  real  lovers 
and  seekers  of  such  knowledge. 

The  question  discussed  in  the  preceding  number, 
concerning  the  brumal  retreat  of  swallows,  is  one 
of  much  interest,  and  to  which  I  have  given  much 
careful  study  and  observation  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years,  which  have  fully  confirmed  me  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  swallow  family  is  migratorj',  and  be- 
longs to  that  large  class  usually  denominated  birds 
of  passage.  Migratory  birds,  birds  of  passage,  many 
of  them,  before  leaving  their  northern  summer 
homes,  whither  they  came  to  breed,  gather  them- 
selves into  flocks  before  returning  to  their  south- 
ern abodes;  wild  geese,  ducks  and  numerous  water- 
fowls are  marked  illustrations.  Every  farmer  must 
have  observed  that  swallows,  a  little  while  before 
they  disappear,  collect  in  flocks,  and  are  seen  upon 
the  roofs  of  buildings,  fences  and  dead  trees,  often 
near  brooks  and  ponds.  I  have  learned  from  careful 
observation,  that  both  in  Massachusetts  and  in  wes- 
tern New  York — the  latitude  being  about  the  same 
— the  barn-swallows  generally  leave  on  or  about 
the  25th  of  August.  A  flock  the  past  summer,  for 
several  days  prior  to  the  25th,  was  observed  both 
morning  and  evening  perched  on  the  front  of 
the  State  House,  overlooking  the  Common,  where 
insects  did  then  abound,  furnishing  them  a  share 
of  their  food  ;  after  the  25tli  none  but  an  occasion- 
al straggler  was  seen.  Now  is  it  probable,  sensible 
or  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  beautiful,  swift- 
winged  birds  descended  at  that  time  to  the  bottom 
of  lakes,  rivers,  ponds  and  mud-holes,  and  there 
remained  in  a  torpid  state  until  about  the  first  of 
May  ?  Or,  that  they  gather  into  hollow  trees,  or 
crevices  in  old  walls  or  buildings,  or  sandbanks, 
and  there  sleep  an  unconscious  sleep  until  summer 
returns  ?  I  say  no !  no  !  For  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  one  clear,  well-authenticated  statement,  nor 
one  observation,  to  confirm  such  an  absurd  tradi- 
tion. The  reader  is  referred  again  to  the  preced- 
ing article,  to  see  and  consider  the  kind  of  testimo- 
ny, or  myth,  this  strange  legend  has  for  its  sup- 
port. On  the  other  hand,  you  have  such  eminent 
men  as  Audubon,  Wilson,  Clinton  and  others,  bear- 
ing the  fullest  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  swal- 
lows migrate  to  the  South — have  been  observed  on 
their  way,  and  seen  in  southern  climes  during  the 
winter.  The  same  kind  of  testimony  is  borne  by 
Edwards,  Jardine,  and  other  eminent  authors  in 
England.  They  have  noticed  them  there,  as  they 
have  been  here,  on  their  passage  toward  the  South. 
Hollow  trees  and  sand-banks  have  been  examined 
by  such  men  as  Audubon,  to  ascertain  whether  swal- 
lows did  winter  in  either  place,  but  none  were  ever 
found  after  the  season  for  migration  had  fully 
passed,  though  diligently  and  carefully  sought  for. 
And,  yet,  because  swallows  have  been  seen  coming 
out  of  hollow  trees,  called  "swallow  trees,"  as  de- 
scribed in  a  preceding  number,  there  have  been 


those  who  have  affirmed  that  they  wintered  there, 
seeming  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  re- 
sorted thither  to  roost,  after  returning  from  the 
South  to  spend  the  summer  here. 

Then,  again,  persons  who,  having  seen  swallows 
about  lakes,  rivers  and  ponds,  late  in  summer,  when 
about  to  migrate,  and  again  observed  them  in  sim- 
ilar ])laces  when  first  seen  in  the  spring,  come  to 
the  strange  conclusion  that  they  wintered  at  the 
bottoms  of  these  ponds,  rivers  and  lakes.  Strange 
kind  of  reasoning,  this !  Suppose  they  are  wet 
when  thus  seen,  as  some  affirm,  what  then?  So  far 
from  proving  anything  in  favor  of  such  a  notion,  it 
only  serves  to  confirm  a  well-known  habit  of  these, 
and  other  birds,  that  of  going  into  the  water  to 
bathe.  And,  moreover,  the  fact  of  their  being  seen 
about  the  water  is  otherwise  sufficiently  accounted 
for  Avithout  adopting  the  belief  of  such  "credulous" 
ones.  Every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  swallows,  either  from  reading  or  observa- 
tion, is  aware  that  they  subsist  chiefly  upon  small 
insects,  that  abound  in  greater  abundance  about 
water,  swamps  and  marshy  grounds  than  elsewhere; 
hence,  in  obedience  to  instinct,  implanted  in  them 
by  Infinite  Wisdom,  they  resort  to  those  localities  in 
late  summer  for  food,  rot  to  seek  a  brumal  retreat. 

The  swallows,  as  do  the  other  birds  of  passage, 
migrate  far  enough  towards  the  South  to  find  a 
temperature  like  what  they  enjoy  here,  and  there 
pass  the  season  in  conscious  pleasure  and  delight, 
as  well  as  in  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  man, 
as  here,  when  they  return  hither,  as  they  will  do  in 
a  few  weeks,  for  "the  stork  [the  dove,]  the  crane 
and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming.' 
Here  it  is  seen  that  the  swallow  is  classed  by  the 
old  prophet  with  well-known  birds  of  passage. 

A  man  in  Salem,  a  few  years  ago,  closed  the 
doors  and  windows  of  a  building  where  the  swal- 
lows had  nested,  thus  confining  a  few  of  them  about 
the  time  of  leaving,  either  for  the  South,  or  else  for 
some  mud-hole  or  pond  for  hybernating  during  the 
next  eight  months.  They  were  kept  in  this  con- 
finement until  about  the  first  of  October,  when 
some  of  them  were  caught  and  something  attached, 
whereby  they  might  be  identified  if  shot  or  ob- 
served, and  then  permitted  to  leave.  Twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  they  were  suffered  to  escape, 
one  of  them  was  shot  at  Key  West,  south  of  Flor- 
ida. This  well-authenticated  fact,  going  to  prove 
the  swallow  to  be  a  migratory  bird,  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  speculation  and  conjectures  about  hy- 
bernation, from  the  archbishop  of  Upsal  dcwn  to 
the  latest  advocate  and  defender  of  this  mythical 
tradition.  In  speed  of  flight,  Audubon  says,  the 
barn-swallow  supersedes  all  but  the  humming-bird. 

The  musing  sportsman  of  Key  West  may  thus 
have  given  utterance  to  his  thoughts : 

"He  comes  !  he  comes  I  who  lores  to  bear 
Soft  sunny  hours  and  seasons  fair; 
The  swallow  hither  comes  to  rest 
His  sable  wings  and  snowy  breast." 

But,  alas,  the  swift-winged,  joyous  bird  escaped 
from  its  confinement  in  a  northern  clime,  to  fall  a 
prey  to  the  fowler  in  a  few  brief  hours  after  reach- 
ing his  home,  sought  in  quick  obedience  to  instinct, 
that  inward  impelling  power,  in  some  respects  seem- 
ing superior  to  reason  itself  as  manifested  in  the 
human  race. 

Having  occasion,  a  few  years  since,  to  visit  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  during  the  first  part  of  August, 
I  was  exceedingly  interested  by  the  almost  infinite 
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number  of  swallows  that  I  saw  in  passing  down  the 
River  St.  Lawrence.  The  river,  as  known,  runs  in 
a  north-easterly  direction,  and  the  swallows  were 
flyinw  toward  the  south-west ;  this  was  before 
reaching  Montreal.  After  arriving  at  that  city  and 
making  a  short  stop,  I  proceeded  by  steamboat  to 
Quebec.  But  few,  if  any  swallows  were  seen  ;  they 
having,  probably,  all  passed  on  toward  their  south- 
ern homes.  I  saw  more  swallows  in  one  afternoon 
between  the  Thousand  Islands  and  Montreal,  migra- 
ting to  the  southward,  I  am  well  persuaded,  than  all 
1  have  ever  seen  besides.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  swallow,  no  less  than  the  crane,  the  dove,  the 
stork,  the  robin,  the  thrush,  the  warbler,  the  oriole, 
the  sparrow  and  numerous  other  species,  "observe" 
no  less  the  time  of  their  going  than  that  of  their 
coming. 

I  have  now  accomplished  my  purpose  in  present- 
ing some  facts  and  suggestions  concerning  the 
very  interesting  history  of  the  Swallow  Family,  in- 
cluding the  common  and  well-known  species.  If 
these  articles  shall  serve  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
farmers  and  others  to  observe  and  study  more  at- 
tentively the  habits  of  birds,  or  any  particular  fami- 
ilies  of  them,  I  shall  feel  myself  amply  repaid  for 
writing  them  ;  and  so  will  the  editor  and  publisher 
for  having  lent  the  use  of  their  columns,  for  the 
promotion  of  a  subject  so  well  calculated  to  en^ 
hance  the  happiness  and  felicity  of  rural  life. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CLOVER. 


LEGISLATIVE  AGEICULTTJRAL  MEET- 
ING. 

[Reported  for  the  Farmer  by  H.  E.  Rockwell.] 

The  Fifteenth  and  last  of  the  series  of  meetings 
of  the  Legislative  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
Tuesday  evening.  The  thinness  of  the  meeting 
showed  that  the  interest  in  the  discussion  of  agri* 
cultural  topics  had  been  superseded  by  other  mat- 
ters, and  that  the  time  for  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ings for  the  season  had  come.  On  the  whole,  the 
meetings  during  the  winter  have  been  well  attend- 
ed, and  the  discussions  have  evidently  been  impor- 
tant and  valuable. 

The  topic  for  discussion  this  evening  was, — 
"Farm  Stock,  or  domestic  animals  generally." 

Hon.  John  Brooks,  the  President  of  the  Socie- 
ty, called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  having  an- 
nounced the  above  topic  for  discussion,  invited  ger>- 
tlemen  to  proceed  at  once  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BucKMlNSTER  spoke  of  the  freedom 
of  men  in  their  choice  of  stock,  and  how  their  taste 
and  judgment  are  indicated  by  the  choice  they 
make.  In  the  selection  of  animals  the  great  ob- 
ject should  be  to  secure  those  that  possess  the  qual- 
ities that  are  desired  for  the  particular  uses  to  which 
they  are  to  be  put.     Some  men  ask  why  this  soci- 


Prof.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge,  when  in  Germany,  Lty  does  not  make  some  recommendation  of  the 


ten  years  ago,  at  the  Giessen  laboratory,  made  an 
"ash  analysis"  of  red  clover,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  some  investigation  relative  to  its  organic 
constituents,  an  abstract  of  which  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest a  large  class  of  our  readers : 

Of  the  dry  plant  altogether,  the  per  cent,  of  ashes 11. 18 

Of  the  leaves 10.69 

Of  the  stems 8.52 

INGREDIENTS  OF  THE  ASHES. 

Potash 16.111 

Sodium l.!374 

Soda 40.712 

Lime.... 21.914 

Magnesia 8.289 

Phosphate  Iron 0.670 

Chlorine 2  856 

Phosphoric  Acid 3  915 

Sulphuric  Acid 1.063 

Silica 2.605 


lOO.COO 

Besides  these  ingredients,  the  plant  gave  nearly 
23  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  Judging  from  this 
analysis,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value 
of  clover  as  a  manure  for  wheat. 

"It  is  well  known,"  remarks  Mr.  IL,  "that  the 
juice  of  clover  heads  contains  more  or  less  sugar. 
The  nectaries  of  the  fully  developed  head  are  es- 
pecially rich  in  a  honey-like  liquid  which  bees 
gather.  In  cutting  the  clover,  when  the  heads  are 
fully  formed  but  not  ripe,  the  sugar  of  this  honey 
will  be  secured.  The  water  will  evaporate,  leaving 
the  sweetness  with  the  vegetable  fibre,  and  other 
organic  matter,  to  be  fed  to  stock.  If  the  clover 
be  cut  before  the  heads  begin  to  develop,  the  su- 
gar, if  formed,  must  be  in  the  stems  and  leaves.  If 
not  cut  till  the  seeds  are  ripened,  the  sugar  may 
have  accomplished  one  of  its  supposed  ends — that 
of  keeping  up  a  higher  temperature  within  the 
seed,  for  the  elaboration  of  its  various  parts,  and 
thereby  have  been  destroyed." 


different  classes  of  animals,  and  say  that  such  ani- 
mals are  best  for  milk,  such  for  work,  and  such  for 
speed,  &c.  The  reason  is  that  all  do  not  agree, 
and  all  are  free  to  suit  their  own  taste.  Large  an- 
imals are  not  generally  most  desirable ;  even  for 
fatting  hogs,  the  breed  should  be  selected  that 
will  make  the  most  pork  on  a  given  quantity  of 
food.  So  of  horses  and  cattle  ;  the  amount  of  feed 
they  require  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  labor 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Form  and 
adaptation  are  the  two  principal  elements  to  guide 
a  choice. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  said  the  reason 
why  he  desired  this  meeting  was  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  raising  of  stock  was  more  im- 
portant than  now.  Hay,  he  thought,  was  not  like- 
ly to  be  high  for  three  years  to  come,  and  in  that 
time  it  will  be  impossible  to  overstock  the  market. 
A  good  cow  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  $50, 
and  he  hoped  that  those  who  have  good  cows  will 
raise  their  calves,  believing  that  they  would  make 
more  money  than  by  fatting  them  for  veal.  There 
is  no  danger  that  beef  can  be  very  low  within  three 
years  ;  for  the  calves  must  be  raised  and  fatted  be- 
fore the  amount  of  beef  can  be  increased. 

It  is  now  ])rofitable  to  raise  pigs  too.  Since 
disease  has  affected  hogs  at  the  West,  those  raised 
in  this  State  are  more  saleable ;  they  have  been 
sold  for  eleven  or  twelve  cents  a  pound.  He  hoped 
there  would  be  interest  enough  felt  in  the  subject 
before  the  meeting  to  secure  the  raising  of  at  least 
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one  more  heifer  calf  in  consequence  of  this  meet- 
ing ;  indeed,  he  hoped  there  would  be  a  general 
interest  in  raising  more  stock. 

Mr.  Stebbins,  of  Deerfield,  coincided  with  the 
views  of  Mr.  Sheldon.  He  thought  it  would  be 
not  only  three  but  six  years  before  there  could  be 
any  reduction  in  the  i^rlce  of  stock ;  calves  are  now 
brought  from  Ohio  to  the  New  York  market  for 
veal.  He  knew  of  no  business  more  profitable  than 
raising  stock  ;  he  had  not  killed  more  than  five 
young  cattle  in  ten  years.  Farmers  in  his  section 
of  the  State  make  a  great  mistake  in  neglecting 
their  young  stock,  suffering  the  calves  to  grow  up 
without  much  care.  Many  seem  to  think  that  if 
they  can  keep  a  calf  through  the  winter,  with  the 
breath  of  life  in  its  body,  it  will  do  well  enough  in 
spring.  A  man  may  as  well  keep  his  laborers  on 
half  feed  and  expect  them  to  do  a  good  day's  work. 
It  is  as  important  to  keep  cattle  warm  and  well 
fed  as  to  keep  men  so.  Steers  are  broken  and  put 
to  work  too  young ;  it  is  well  to  train  theaa  young, 
but  not  to  work  them  hard  till  they  are  at  least 
three  years  old. 

As  to  horses,  there  are  many  more  diseased 
horses  now,  than  there  were  thirty  years  ago.  This 
is  in  consequence  of  too  early  and  too  hard  work. 
It  is  possible  to  have  a  good  horse  for  fast  travel, 
for  work,  and  a  docile  one  that  a  woman  may  drive, 
in  the  same  animal. 

Mr.  Macomber,  of  Marshfield,  thought  the  sub- 
ject of  stock  had  been  too  much  neglected  in  his 
part  of  the  State.  In  his  neighborhood,  the  stock 
of  swine  had  been  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  a  breed  by  Mr.  Webster — a  cross  of  the  Mackay 
and  Suffolk.  There  is  more  attention  paid  to  stock 
growing  in  his  region  than  formerly.  More  calves 
are  being  raised  this  spring  than  ever  before.  Their 
stock  had  been  much  benefited  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  breeds  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Wetherell  spoke  of  the  great  difference 
in  the  size  of  cattle  at  the  present  day  compared 
with  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  not 
uncommon  now  to  hear  of  cattle  weighing,  when 
dressed,  1500  lbs.,  while  at  that  period  it  was  very 
rare  to  hear  of  one  that  weighed  1000  lbs.  That 
indicates  improvement.  One  great  objection  to 
raising  cattle  is  that  a  good  veal  calf  will  bring  as 
much  at  six  weeks  old,  as  when  a  year  old.  An- 
other objection  is  that  butter,  cheese  and  milk  are 
so  high.  When  a  calf  can  be  sold  at  six  weeks 
old  for  from  $16  to  $20,  and  the  milk  can  then 
be  had  for  sale,  it  is  diflacult  to  persuade  a  farmer 
that  it  is  not  profitable  to  do  it,  rather  than  raise 
the  calf.  He  spoke  of  seeing  a  yard  of  cows  in 
Worcester  county,  so  poor  in  the  spring  that  they 
could  scarcely  get  up.  It  would  take  half  the  sum- 
mer to  get  them  in  decent  heart,  and  the  owner 
lost  much  by  that  course.  Instead  of  being  econ- 
omy it  is  stinginess  to  pursue  such  a  course.    There 


is  nothing  so  bad  as  that  spirit  of  stinginess.  Far- 
mers do  not  cultivate  an  esprit  du  corps  suflicient- 
ly.  There  is  nothing  so  lamentable  as  to  see  far- 
mers looking  so  much  to  professional  men  for  ophi- 
ion,  and  for  the  lead  in  society.  Let  farmers  esti- 
mate themselves  as  they  really  are,  the  real  aris- 
tocracy of  society.  If  they  will  respect  themselves 
they  will  command  respect,  and  make  their  voca- 
tion respected  as  the  highest  and  noblest  employ- 
ment of  man.  If  any  man  can  afford  to  speak  out 
his  opinion,  it  is  the  farmer. 

Mr.  H.  E.  RocKW^ELL  said  he  was  reminded  by 
the  remarks  of  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the  impoli- 
cy of  keeping  sto.;k  poorly  through  the  winter,  of 
a  stanza  upon  that  subject  written  many  years  ago 
by  a  Connecticut  farmer  of  much  sagacity  and  ex- 
perience, whirh  was : 

•'Alas  the  fate  of  lou?y  calves  ! 

Thoy  are  ever  on  the  wing  ; 
For  if  they  live  the  winter  through 

They  often  die  in  spring." 

The  same  gentleman  was  remarkable  for  his  love 
of  order,  and  was  much  annoyed  by  the  displace- 
ment of  tools  by  careless  help,  and  having  been 
much  annoyed  by  the  trouble  of  finding  the  curry- 
comb, he  one  day  put  up  in  the  stable  in  large 
characters  the  following,  which  may  appl}',  as  a 
principle,  to  other  tools  : 

"Cursed  be  he,  whoever  he  he, — 
And  let  the  whole  stable  resound  it, — 

VTho  uses  a  curry,  although  in  a  hurry, 
And  don't  jiut  it  up  where  he  found  it." 

Mr.  Wetherell  alluded  to  the  practice  of  feed- 
ing poisons  to  some  animals,  particularly  arsenic, 
as  it  is  sometimes  done,  for  the  purpose  of  affect- 
ing the  breathing  of  horses,  or  making  their  coats 
sleek.  In  that  connection  he  spoke  of  the  fact 
that  at  a  certain  distillery  in  Ohio  strychnine  and 
tobacco  were  used  so  as  thereby  to  increase  the 
amount  of  whisky.  The  fact  that  poison  was  thus 
used  was  brought  to  light  by  the  other  -fact  that 
the  fish  i:*.  the  stream  below  the  distillery  were 
killed. 

The  President  made  some  closing  remarks.  He 
said  that  in  1830  he  commenced  raising  all  his 
calves,  and  he  kept  an  account  for  fifteen  years  of 
the  cost  and  of  the  price  obtained,  so  that  he  might 
judge  of  the  profit.  He  found,  then,  that  the  av- 
erage price  of  heifers  in  the  fall  after  they  were  two 
years  old  was  $18,50  for  the  fifteen  years.  He 
butchered  them  at  that  age,  except  the  most  prom- 
ising ones.  And  for  those  that  were  kept,  and  af- 
terwards killed  when  three  years  old,  the  average 
price  received  was  $25.  In  1849,  at  a  meeting 
here,  he  made  a  statement  of  his  estimate  of  the 
profits  of  farming,  which  he  put  down  at  about  ]?A 
per  cent — a  statement  founded  on  the  experience 
of  fifteen  years.  He  then  stated  that  corn  could 
be  raised  in  Massachusetts  for  fifty  cents  a  bushel. 
But  farming  is  a  better  business  now.    He  believed 
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in  raising  different  breeds  of  catttle.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  Ayrshire  cows  were  the  best  for 
milk,  though  the  Jerseys  are  as  good  for  butter. 
An  Ayrshire  cow  will  fatten  easier  when  old  than 
a  Jersey,  and  will  give  two  quarts  of  milk,  more 
per  day,  during  life.  He  never  had  raised  many 
horses,  but  he  believed  a  colt  could  be  as  cheaply 
raised  as  a  calf,  and  that,  after  ihe  colt  is  born  it 
costs  no  more  to  raise  a  horse  than  a  good  ox. 
Farmers  should  have  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
colts  they  raise,  otherwise  they  may  sell  one  for 
$75  for  which  the  purchaser  will  get  $200.  In  or- 
der to  have  an  opportunity  to  try  the  speed  of  the 
colts  raised,  there  should  be  a  committee  of  farmers 
appointed  in  connection  with  agricultural  fairs,  who 
shall  give  a  proper  trial  of  the  horses  and  colts  ex- 
hibited, as  to  their  speed.  If  any  evil  from  horse- 
racing  cannot  be  guarded  against,  and  the  whole 
matter  controlled  by  such  a  committee  from  the  ru- 
ral population,  then  we  cannot  raise  horses.  We 
want  horses  now  that  can  travel  with  more  speed 
than  formerly  ;  and  we  may  have  horses  of  the 
Morgan  or  Black  Hawk  stock  that  will  work  well, 
and  be  good  for  speed.  The  speed  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  result  of  training. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brooks  referred  to  the  origin 
of  these  Agricultural  meetings  and  the  success  that 
has  atlended  them.  They  were  got  up  by  Mr.  Cole- 
man, the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  1839,  the 
first  meeting  for  organization  being  January  23d, 
and  the  first  meeting  for  discussion  Feburary  6,  at 
which  time  the  raising  of  wheat  was  considered. 
Since  that  time  the  meetings  have  been  held  every 
winter,  and  have  been  very  pleasant  and  very  useful 
and  instructive ;  and  never  more  so  than  they  have 
been  during  the  past  winter,  though  he  was  sorry 
to  say  the  number  who  have  attended  them  has  not 
been  so  great  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  falls  to 
my  lot,  said  Mr.  Brooks,  in  closing,  to  express  my 
thanks  -to  the  messengers  of  this  Hall  for  the  po- 
liteness and  cheerfulness  with  which  they  have  treat- 
ed us  and  waited  upon  us,  and  for  the  kindness  they 
have  manifested  toward  us.  It  is  my  duty  also  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  reporters.  I  believe  the 
reports  have  been  better  made  this  winter  than 
ever  before,  and  more  in  conformity  with  what  has 
been  said.  It  belongs  to  me  also  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Legislature  for  the  use  of  the  Hall. 
The  grant  has  always  been  free,  and  we  should  be 
grateful  for  it.  Having  commenced  our  meetings 
by  calling  on  our  most  eminent  men  to  preside  this 
winter,  we  have  come  down  to  this  evening,  and 
I  have  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attendance 
and  interest  in  this  meeting. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  tendered 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  who,  through  their 
chairman,  have  so  arranged  matters  as  to  produce 
the  most  harmonious  results  during  the  entire  win- 
ter. 


The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  also  unanimous- 
ly given  to  Mr.  Buckminster,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  who  has  been  present  at  every  meeting 
during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Sheldox,  of  Wilmington,  then  called  atten- 
tion to  the  baskets  of  potatoes  which  he  had  brought 
in  as  samples  of  seedlings  with  which  he  had  been 
testing  his  theory  of  a  remedy  for  the  potato  rot. 
They  have  been  raised  six  years,  every  winter  be- 
ing kept  in  the  ground,  on  the  idea  that  light  and 
air  tend  to  produce  the  disease.  That  idea  seemed 
to  him  natural  from  the  fact  that  the  potato  in  its 
spontaneous  groM'th  remains  always  in  the  ground. 
Mr.  S.  also  exhibited  another  kind — the  Danvers 
Reds — that  had  been  treated  in  the  same  way  three 
years,  and  they  likewise  were  free  from  the  rot. 

Mr.  Wetherell  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Sheldon,  which  waa  unanimously  carried,  for  the 
generous  manner  in  which  he  had  communicated 
his  mode  of  preserving  potatoes,  and  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  samples  by  which  he  had  demon- 
strated his  theory. 

The  meeting  was  then,  without  other  ceremony, 
brought  to  a  close,  each  person  carrying  away  with 
him  a  few  of  the  specimens  of  potatoes  presented 
by  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  each  one  more  or  less  ready 
to  adopt  his  theory,  or  to  test  it  at  least,  with  a  view 
to  his  own  full  satisfaction. 


[Note. — The  constant  reader  of  these  articles 
cannot  but  be  indebted,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  Mr. 
Rockwell,  the  faithful  and  accomplished  reporter. 
While  he  has  given  the  ideas  of  the  speaker,  he 
has  often  done  it  in  a  condensed  and  attractive 
form,  and  has  thus  added  a  new  charm  to  the  in- 
teresting facts  which  have  been  stated. — Editor.] 


For  ihe  New  England  Farmer. 

PLANTS  SELECT  THEIR  FOOD. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  plants 
is  the  power  with  which  they  are  endowed  of  select- 
ing their  food.  The  soil  contains  various  kinds  of 
aliment  for  vegetation,  and  the  little  fibrous  roots 
that  fill  the  ground  select  from  the  whole,  and  suck 
in  through  their  minute  openings  just  the  kind  suit- 
ed to  the  nature  of  the  plant  or  tree  to  which  they 
belong.  All  plants  will  not  thrive  on  the  same  soil, 
any  more  than  all  animals  will  live  on  the  same 
kind  of  food.  Grass  and  grain  require  a  soil  that 
contains  an  abundance  of  silica  or  flint.  It  is  the 
flint  in  the  straw  that  gives  it  its  glossy  appearance, 
and  renders  it  stiff  enough  to  resist  the  wind  and 
storms. 

When  grass  lodges,  it  is  not,  as  many  suppose, 
because  there  is  too  much  of  it  upon  the  ground, 
but  because  it  grows  on  rich  loam  or  mud  that 
does  not  contain  flint  enough  for  stiffening  matter 
for  the  stalk.  A  quantity  of  sand  or  gravel  spread 
on  such  land,  remedies  the  diflSculty,  and  increases 
instead  of  diminishing  the  crop.  Every  one  has 
noticed  that  grass,  growing  on  land  where  water 
runs  from  a  gravelly  road,  has  large  stalks,  and 
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stands  upright,  while  that  which  the  gravel  does 
not  reach,  has  small  stalks,  and  lodges,  though  the 
crop  is  much  lighter.  In  one  case  it  hss  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  stiflening  matter,  in  the  other  it  has 
not.  It  is  the  want  of  this  stiflening  material  in  the 
pea,  that  makes  it  lie  helpless  on  the  ground,  when 
there  is  no  near  object  to  which  it  can  cling  for  sup- 
port. The  Creator  has  given  it  fingers  with  which 
to  cling  to  other  objects  as  a  substitute  for  the 
means  of  support  in  itself.  The  roots  of  the  pea 
suck  in  lime  and  no  flint.  Lime  it  must  have  in  or- 
der to  be  a  pea,  and  the  tendrils  growing  out  from 
the  leaves  indicate  that  it  was  designed  to  draw 
lime  from  the  earth  instead  of  flint,  and  was  endow- 
ed accordingly  with  a  means  of  support  suited  to  a 
limber  stalk.  R.  A.  R. 

Medford,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHEAP  BEE  HIVES. 

I  would  say  to  the  tyro  in  bee  culture,  that  suc- 
cess does  not  depend  on  the  hive  alone  that  he 
uses, — it  is  only  one  branch  among  many  that  must 
be  attended  to ;  yet  it  is  one  point  of  some  impor- 
tance, because  if  profit  is  the  only  object  in  their 
culture,  and  we  can  make  a  hive  for  25  cents  that 
will  answer  every  purpose  of  one  that  costs  $5,  we 
save  just  the  difference — an  item  worth  some  con- 
sideration. If  any  one  desires  ornamental  hives  to 
correspond  with  his  establishment  in  other  respects, 
that  is  different,  and  there  can  be  no  objection,  of 
course,  but  the  extra  expense  should  not  be  charged 
to  the  bees  as  a  necessary  outlay.  With  these  pre- 
liminaries, I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  making  of 
a  hive  of  the  simplest  form,  but  one  which  will  give 
every  facility  for  obtaining  the  purest  honey  to  be 
had,  in  any  style  that  fancy  may  dictate. 

Pirst,  the  general  form  of  the  hive  is  a  wooden 
box,  the  internal  size  being,  say,  12  inches  square 
and  14  high,  made  of  sound  boards  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  unplaned  on  either  side  except  at  the 
edges,  to  make  close  joints.  To  construct  it,  cut 
boards  14  inches  long,  two  of  them  12  inches  wide, 
and  two  14.  These  nailed  together  at  the  edges, 
the  wider  ones  being  put  over  the  edges  of  the 
other  two,  will  make  the  inside  as  above,  viz  :  12 
inches  s^quare  and  14  high,  and  will  contain  a  little 
over  2000  cubic  inches. 

The  size  is  important.  There  should  be  room 
for  a  brood,  and  for  storing  a  winter  supply  of  honey 
in  one  apartment.  If  too  small,  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  food  will  be  stored ;  if  too  large,  more  than 
is  necessary  will  be  stored  in  the  hive,  when  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  boxes,  for  pi-ofit.  I  stated  that  the  size 
should  be  about  2000  cubic  inches,  but  I  would  va- 
ry with  the  latitude.  Say  south  of  40  degrees, 
where  the  winter  is  comparatively  short,  a  less  size 
will  do,  as  a  less  quantity  of  honey  for  food  will  be 
required.  But  another  point  must  be  kept  in. view; 
there  must  be  room  for  all  the  brood  combs  needed 
by  the  queen,  otherwise  the  colony  will  run  down 
for  want  of  new  recruits.  From  several  experiments 
to  ascertain  this  point,  1800  inches  is  indicated  as 
all  the  room  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Perhaps 
the  last  size  would  be  the  proper  one  for  profit  any- 
where south  of  40  degrees  latitude  ;  and  in  no  case 
would  less  than  one  cubic  foot  (1728  inches)  be  ad- 
visable. 

For  the  top, take  aboard  15  inches  square,  which 


would  allow  it  to  project  half  an  inch  over  each 
side  of  the  hive.  Plane  only  the  upper  side.  Around 
the  edges  of  the  planed  side,  rabbet  out  the  corners 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  an  inch  inward,  so  that  anoth- 
er box  a  little  larger  than  the  main  hive  can  be  set 
over  it  and  fit  into  the  rabbeted  edge  of  the  cover. 
Through  this  cover  make  two  rows  of  holes,  say 
about  three  inches  each  side  of  a  line  drawn  through 
its  centre.  These  holes  should  be  made  uniformly 
distant,  because  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  rule  to  go 
by  in  making  glass  boxes  to  fit  over  them.  A  pat- 
tern to  make  the  holes  by  is  very  convenient.  The 
cover  can  now  be  nailed  on.  Make  a  small  opening 
for  the  passage  of  the  bees  in  the  front  side  of  the 
hive,  either  at  the  bottom,  or  part  way  up  ;  or, 
what  is  better,  in  both  places.  These  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  ventilation,  except  in  hot  weather,  when 
the  front  side  of  hives  of  full  families  should  be 
raised  half  an  inch  or  so  to  admit  air.  Put  sticks 
across  the  inside  to  support  the  combs, — close  the 
holes  in  the  top,  and  this  part  of  the  hive  is  ready 
for  the  bees. 

The  surplus  honey  intended  for  market  should 
be  stored  by  the  bees  in  glass  boxes  set  upon  the 
top  of  the  hive.  There  may  be  two  or  four  of  these, 
thenumber  depending  on  the  size  desired,  and ihey 
can  be  6  inches  by  6i,  or  12i  inches  long.  The 
top  and  bottom  are  made  of  wood,  and  the  sides  of 
glass.  For  the  wood  part,  take  thin  boards,  and 
plane  down  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  cut  the  proper 
length  and  width,  and  make  holes  in  the  bottom 
piece  to  correspond  with  the  holes  in  the  top  of  the 
hive.  The  posts  or  corner  pieces  are  five  inches 
long,  and  say  five-eighths  of  an  inch  square.  In  two 
adjacent  sides  of  each  piece,  make  a  narrow  groove 
or  channel  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep,  for  the  glass 
tc>  fit  in.  Fasten  these  posts  by  a  small  finishing 
nail  driven  through  each  corner  of  the  top  into  the 
end.  The  glass  sides,  previously  cut  of  the  proper 
size,  are  then  slipped  down  into  the  grooves.  Next, 
stick  fast  to  the  top  some  pieces  of  new  white  comb 
one  inch  or  more  square,  two  inches  apart,  as  a  be- 
ginning for  the  bees — one  edge  dipped  in  melted 
bees  wax,  and  applied  before  cooling,  will  hold  these 
combs  fast.  Then  nail  on  the  bottom  and  set  the 
box  away  for  use.  Common  window  panes  of  glass 
10  by  12,  will  cut  into  pieces  for  this  purpose  with 
but  little  waste.  A  thin  grooving  plane,  or  saw,  will 
cut  the  grooves  for  the  glass. 

A  covering  over  the  glass  boxes  is  necessary — 
this  is  a  box  7  inches  deep,  and  just  13  inches 
square  inside,  so  as  to  fit  down  on  the  rabbeted 
edge  of  the  cover  to  the  main  hive,  and  shut  out 
all  the  light.  Bees  will  work  in  such  boxes  without 
the  rabbeting  around  the  edge,  but  unless  a  close 
joint  shuts  out  all  the  light,  the  glass  and  combs 
do  not  appear  so  clear,  as  when  perfectly  dark. 

I  have  thus  given  a  full  description  of  all  that  is 
really  needful  in  a  bee-hive.  But  those  who  wish, 
can  have  the  outside  planed  and  painted,  and  add 
moldings,  dentals,  and  any  amount  of  ornament ;  as 
ong  as  the  principle  is  observed,  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  bees.  But  there  is  not 
the  least  necessity  of  the  simple  hive  costing  over 
25  cents,  the  cover  to  the  boxes  10  cents,  stand  6 
cents,  roof  0  cents,  or,  all  complete  for  50  cents. 
The  boxes  would  cost  the  same  for  any  hive,  and 
are  not  reckoned. 

The  stands  for  the  hive  to  rest  upon,  and  the 
roofing,  are  yet  to  be  described.  The  stand  is  made 
of  inch  boards  15  inches  wide  by  2  feet  long,  the 
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ends  nailed  on  pieces  of  wood  or  joist  from  two  to 
four  inches  square  and  put  directly  on  the  ground, 
with  the  hive  on  the  back  end.  The  advantages  of 
this  arrangement  are  sufficient  to  balance  any  little 
trouble  of  keeping  down  weeds,  grass  &c. 

The  roof  is  made  by  two  boards  10  by  24  inches, 
nailed  together  like  a  house-roof,  and  laid  on  loose- 
ly. One  great  advantage  of  separate  stands  is,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  allowing  plenty  of  room  between 
stocks,  which  is  an  important  consideration. 

The  purest  white  combs  can  be  obtained  only  by 
taking  off  the  boxes  as  soon  aa  full.  When  the 
boxes  are  of  glass,  this  point  can  be  ascertained  very 
accurately,  without  disturbing  the  bees  in  the  least, 
by  merely  raising  the  outside  cover.  By  using  glass 
boxes,  the  bee-keeper  is  quite  sure  to  obtain  more 
surplus  than  with  wooden  ones,  because  empty  ones 
can  replace  the  full  ones  as  fast  as  filled,  and  no 
time  lost  for  want  of  room. 

This  article  is  already  sufficiently  lengthy ;  yet 
there  are  many  particulars  left  out,  that  would  be 
serviceable  to  the  beginner.  Those  who  wish  my 
whole  system  of  bee  culture,  may  obtain  a  full  trea- 
tise.    Please  see  advertisement  in  the  Farmer. 

^l.  Johnsville,  JV.  Y.  M.  Quinbt, 

Author  of  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  Explained. 

I*.  S.  I  wish  to  make  a  little  correction  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  bee-hives,  in  the  Farmer,  April  4th,  as  it 
might  convey  the  idea  that  a  part  only,  of  the  2000 
pounds  of  honey  was  obtained  from  flowers.  It 
reads,  "the  simple  part  of  that  amount  being  pro 
duced  by  flowers  alone,"  but  should  read  the  simple 
fact,  Sec.  M.  Q. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

PURE  WATER. 

Within  a  few  miles  is  an  institution  in  which  are 
constantly  housed  and  supported  sixty  or  more  in^ 
dividuals,  of  all  ages,  from  ninety  years  downwards 
In  this  establishment,  erected  by  the  town  at 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  $10,000,  is  no  wa- 
ter at  all,  except  as  it  is  drawn  from  a  well  in 
the  yard,  or  brought  in  buckets  or  casks,  from  a 
brook  that  passes  about  two  hundred  feet  in  front 
of  the  building.  This  brook  starts  from  a  natural 
pond,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  flows  gently 
along,  falling  about  twenty  feet  in  its  course,  all  the 
way  in  the  lands  of  the  proprietors  of  the  establish- 
ment. A  very  slight  expenditure  of  money,  say 
not  more  than  $200,  in  placing  a  Hydraulic  Ram, 
would  so  regulate  the  flow  of  water,  as  to  abundantly 
supply  every  room  in  the  premises,  as  also  the  stables 
and  yards  adjoining,  with  sufficiency  of  pure  ivater, 
and  this  v.'ithout  any  trouble  of  drawing,  carrying  or 
pumping.  How  long,  O,  how  long  will  ye  thoughtless 
neglect  the  proffered  benefits  ?  I  speak  what  I  do 
know,  and  hope  that  the  needy  will  be  admonished 
by  what  I  say.  South  D.\kvers. 

March  22,  1857. 


government,  in  order  to  avert  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  would  ensue  should  the  epidemic  be 
introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom,  have  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  the  importation  of  cattle,  horns, 
hoofs  or  hides  from  those  parts  of  R,ussia,  Prussia, 
or  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  bordering  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  free  city 
of  Lubec. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England  and 
of  Ireland  have  dispatched  an  eminent  professor  to 
Prussia,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  disease.  Meanwhile  the  alarm  is  such  that 
the  graziers,  especially  the  Irish,  are  sending  their 
stocks  to  market  to  get  them  off  their  hands  with- 
out delay,  and  prices  have  considerably  fallen.  The 
presence  of  murrain  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  Ire- 
land, whose  wealth  consists  largely  of  live  stock. 


The  Murrain. — The  distemper  which  has  ap- 
peared among  the  cattle  of  the  North  of  Europe 
has  excited  great  apprehension  among  the  English 
people,  who  have  hitherto  derived  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  their  beef  cattle  from  that  region.  The  ex- 
act nature  of  the  murrain  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  all  accounts  agree  that  it  is  of  a  most  malignant 
type.     As  has  already  been  announced,  the  British 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

RAISING  THE  HUBBARD  SaUASH. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  made  an  inquiry 
through  the  Farmer  for  the  best  kind  of  winter 
squash.  In  doing  so  I  was  very  fortunate,  for  in 
a  short  time  I  received  a  package  of  the  Hubbard 
squash  seed  through  the  post-office,  from  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory,  of  Marblehead.  And  here,  Mr.  Editor, 
permit  me  to  deviate  a  little  for  the  purpose  of 
thanking  Mr.  Gregory  for  the  very  generous  act. 

May  30th,  I  planted,  in  five  hills  about  five  feet 
apart,  twelve  of  the  seeds.  They  came  up  and 
grew  finely.  The  soil  was  a  yellow  loam,  spaded 
about  one  foot  deep,  which  was  deeper  than  it  had 
been  worked  before.  The  hills  were  made  by  the 
side  of  a  patch  of  early  peas,  so  that  the  squash 
had  the  ground  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  peas, 
to  spread  over.  As  soon  as  the  plants  were  up, 
the  hills  were  covered  with  boxes  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  miniature  desk,  12  or  14  inches  square, 
without  a  bottom,  about  7  inches  high  in  front,  and 
9  inches  high  on  the  back  side,  inclining  to  the 
south,  and  covered  with  mosquito  bar  on  the  top. 

For  fear  the  ground  would  not  be  rich  enough, 
I  set  an  old  barrel  near  by,  and  put  in  a  few  shov- 
elfuls of  dressing  from  the  hen-coop,  and  filled  up 
with  soap-suds  every  washing  da}'.  Then  I  dug  a 
little  circular  trench  around  each  hill,  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  deep  enough  to  hold  a  pail- 
ful without  running  over.  Once  a  week,  I  put  two 
or  more  pailfuls  to  each  hill,  until  the  vines  cov- 
ered the  ground.  The  boxes  were  kept  on  most 
of  the  time,  until  the  plants  got  too  big  for  them, 
and  too  big  for  the  striped  bugs  too. 

A  heavy  hail-storm,  August  10,  beat  the  vines 
down  a  good  deal.  But  I  got  thirty-eight  good 
ripe  squashes,  which  must  have  weighed  over  300 
lbs.  The  largest  weighed  1(5.^  lbs.  1  did  not  weigh 
them  all,  but  think  they  would  have  averaged  over 
9  lbs. 

The  Hubbard  squash  keeps  well ;  I  have  them 
now.  I  put  into  my  cellar  Hubbard  and  marrow 
together;  the  last  of  the  marrow  were  thrown  in- 
to the  cow-yard  the  first  of  February.  I  think  a 
cellar  is  a  poor  place  to  keep  squashes,  but  here, 
in  Maine,  few  people  have  any  other  place  free  from 
frost.  I  think  they  may  be  kept  into  summer  in 
a  cool,  dry  place. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  be  extravagant  in  my  commen- 
dation of  the  Hubbard  squash,  nor  can  I  be,  it'  I 
trj' ;  for  I  think  it  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high 
terms  of  it ;  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  get  a  bet- 
ter squash.  It  is  sweet  enough  and  mealy  enough  ; 
if  too  dry,  it  can  be  moistened  with  milk.  At  first, 
I  thought  its  hard  shell  was  an  objection  to  it;  but 
it  is  not ;  cut  it  up  with  an  axe,  and  cook  it  with 
the  shell  on,  and  scrape  it  out. 

Here  I  wish  to  relate  an  anecdote ;  I  sent  a 
squash  to  one  of  the  hotels  in  our  little  village.  It 
was  cooked  and  set  upon  the  table ;  among  the 
guests  was  a  gentleman  from  the  Old  Bay  State, 
who  so  much  admired  the  squash  that  he  begged 
some  of  the  seeds  to  carry  home,  saying,  "he  nev- 
er tasted  such  squash  before."  If  those  seeds  prove 
good,  and  true  to  their  kind,  he  can  call  them  the 
Hubbard,  a  description  of  which  he  can  find  in  vol. 
8  of  the  monthly  Farmer,  page  281. 

I  think  it  very  doubtful  if  the  seed  I  have  saved 
this  year  all  proves  true  ;  for  some  of  the  squash 
raised  from  the  seed  sent  me  had  a  sprinkling  of  a 
yellow  kind,  but  most  all  had  hard  shells  and  were 
dark  green.  E.  G.  Crowell. 

Canaan,  Me.,  April,  1857. 


EXTRACTS  AND  EEPLIES. 

SAW-DUST — YOUNG   APPLE  TREES — OLD  APPLE 
TREES. 

Last  fall  I  purchased  a  small  farm,  which  has 
been  rented  out  to  mostly  yearly  tenants  for  sev- 
enteen years  past ;  consequently,  it  is  pretty  well 
run  down.  With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions  through  the  Farmer.  I 
have  about  two  acres  of  low,  swampy  land,  covered 
with  alders,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  runs. 
All  up  and  down  this  stream  there  are  large  quanti- 
ties of  partly  decayed  saw-dust,  which  comes  from 
a  saw-mill  about  a  mile  above.  Is  this  saw-dust 
good  for  anything  as  a  fertilizer  ?  My  neighbors 
tell  me  that  it  is  not.  My  land  is  mostly  of  a  light, 
gravelly  soil,  but  I  have  a  few  acres  of  moist,  hea- 
vy loam.  I  wish  to  set  out  an  orchard  this  spring, 
of  one  acre  ;  will  you  inform  me  how  to  prepare 
the  soil,  and  the  best  two  or  three  kinds  of  winter 
apples,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  summer  and  fall 
apple  trees  ?  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  set  peach  trees 
between  the  apple  trees  ?  The  soil  is  a  light  yel- 
low loam,  free  from  stones.  For  the  last  two  years 
it  has  been  laid  down  to  clover,  no  other  kind  of 
grass  seed.  What  shall  I  do  with  my  old  orchard  ? 
I  have  about  thirty  trees,  that  have  not  borne  ten 
bushels  of  sound  apples  for  ten  years.  Many  of 
them  are  hollow,  and  some  have  lost  the  most  of 
their  tops.  My  nearest  neighbor  says  that  it  has 
not  been  plowed  for  thirty  years.  If  you  will  an- 
swer these  questions,  you  will  oblige  me,  as  I  have 
worked  as  a  mechanic  for  twenty-two  years,  beside 
serving  a  six  years'  apprenticeship,  and  never  had 
any  experience  in  farming.        Edward  Lewis. 

JVorth  Fairhaven,  March,  1857. 

Remarks. — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  saw-dust 
would  be  worth  removing  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer ; 
but  when  you  have  planted  your  apple  trees,  it 
would  make  a  capital  mulch  to  protect  their  roots 
from  our  summer  droughts. 

Prepare  your  land  to  receive  young  trees  as  you 
would  if  you  were  planting  corn,  and  intending  to 


get  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  that  is,  plow  ten  or 
twelve  inches  deep,  pulverize  finely,  and  work  in 
thirty  loads  of  good  barn  manure  per  acre.  Then 
set  your  trees  properly,  tend  them  carefully,  and 
with  God's  blessing,  you  will  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  a  meagre  profit. 

Among  your  winter  apples,  we  would  recommend 
the  Baldwin,  Hunt  Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  Win- 
ter Green,  and  one  or  two  other  sweetings  ;  among 
the  fall  apples,  the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Fall 
Pippin,  and  Porter. 

If  your  orchard  is  on  high  land  where  it  is  prob- 
able your  peach  trees  will  bear,  they  will  not  be 
much  in  the  way,  nor  injure  the  apple  trees  during 
the  first  eight  or  ten  years. 

If  your  old  orchard  is  in  the  condition  you  de- 
scribe, being  hollow,  and  having  lost  their  tops, 
the  trees  will  be  scarcely  worth  working  over. 
Where  one  has  sound  and  growing  limbs,  dig  about 
it,  manure  it,  scrape,  clean,  and  graft  it. 

HOW  TO   CUP.E  a  STIFLE — WARTS   ON   HEIFERS. 

Mr.  Editor  :— In  you  paper  of  March  7th,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Hayes  inquires  what  will  cure  his  colt  that 
has  got  his  stifle  displaced.  This  is  my  way :  take 
the  white  of  an  egg  and  a  piece  of  hog's  lard  about 
as  big  as  a  shellbark;  put  them  on  a  moder- 
ately warm  stove,  and  stir  them  till  they  are  thor- 
oughly mixed,  (do  not  heat  them  too  hot,  a  fried 
egg  will  not  cure  a  stifle,)  apply  to  the  stifle  joint, 
a  little  above  and  below ;  heat  the  joint  with  a  hot 
shovel,  as  hot  as  the  horse  will  bear;  two  or  three 
applications  will  perform  a  cure,  if  the  stifle  has 
not  been  out  too  long.  I  have  cured  a  number  in 
that  way. 

I  have  a  two  year  old  heifer  that  has  a  great  ma- 
ny warts ;  there  are  enough,  if  taken  off,  to  fill  a 
half  bushel.  They  grow  m  clusters,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  corded.  She  belongs  to  a  valuable  breed 
as  milkers,  and  ought  to  be  kept  for  that,  instead 
of  beef.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  can 
give  an  efiectual  remedy,  through  the  Farmer,  you 
will  oblige  a  constant  reader.  H.  S. 

Palmar,  Mass.,  1857. 

adulterated   MILK. 

I  have  seen  with  pain,  by  the  papers,  the  great 
mortality  among  children  in  our  cities.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  adulterated  milk  may 
be  one  great  cause  of  these  poor  innocents'  sufier- 
ings,  and  premature  deaths.  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  large  quantities  of  milk  brought  pure 
from  Westboro',  and  other  towns  in  the  interior, 
are  doubled  in  quantity  when  sold  in  Boston  mar- 
ket, by  mixing  water,  chalk,  &c.  I  am  told  that 
these  dishonest  dealers  have  actually  driven  good, 
honest  men  from  the  milk  business,  as  they  could 
not  compete  with  them,  and  would  not  sell  an  im- 
pure article.  Let  purchasers  be  on  their  guard 
against  this  vile  compound.  0.  W. 

Brookline,  March,  1857. 

Remarks. — Farmers  send  pure  milk  to  market, 
but,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  it  does  not  always 
reach  the  consumer  in  that  condition.  Instances 
of  dishonesty  among  milkmen  in  Boston  have  come 
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under  our  actual  observation,  and  we  think  we  can  the  wood,  there  would  be   a  large  class  of  your 
suggest  to  the   purchasers  a  mode  of  witnessing  readers  greatly  benefited  by  knowing  it.  The  sugar 
them  for  themselves.     Boston  is  supplied  with  sev-  ^^^^o"  has  commenced  in   earnest    and  if  it  con- 
,     ,      ,,  i.      Ml     J  -1     r        .1,    ..         tinues  SO,  Vermonters  Will  be  supplied,  and  some 

eral  hundred  gallons  of  milk,  daily,  from  the  town  ^^^^j^^^ 

of  Concord,  in  which  we  reside,  and  any  person  de-|  This  season  is  a  pleasant  one  to  me.  With  my 
tected  in  adulterating  the  milk  which  he  sells,  pen,  a  good  book,  or  some  musical  instrument,  the 
would  lose  character  and  standing  at  once.  hours  of  night  quickly  pass  away,  if  obliged  to  watch 

On  many  accounts,  it  is  a  good  time 


BRIGHTON   PINE   STRAWBERRY,   &C. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  notice  in  the  J^eio  England 
Farmer'  a  cut  of  the  Brighton  Pine  strawberry,  and 
a  brief  description  and  recommendation  of  the 
same  ;  but  I  could  not  learn  from  the  paper  where 
the  strawberry  was  to  be  had.  Will  you  tell  me  in 
the  next  Farmer,  where  I  may  get  that,  and  what 
the  price,  and  if  there  are  any  other  choice  kinds. 

The  bound  volumes  of  the  Monthly  Farmer  I  have 
added  to  my  library,  every  year  since  1850,  and 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference  on 
farming  that  I  have ;  although  I  take  other  publica- 
tions  on  farming,  being  very  much  of  a  book  far- 
mer, as  well  as  a  practical  farmer.  I  would  like  to 
try  the  Lawton  blackberry,  if  I  knew  where  it  could 
be  had  this  side  of  New  York. 

John  B.  Neallet. 

South  Berwick,  March,  1857. 

Remarks. — Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  No.  7  Mer- 
ehantsRow,  Boston,  have  the  Brighton  Pine  straw 
berry  plants,  but  at  what  price  they  are  sold  we 
are  unable  to  say.  The  Lawton  Blackberry  may 
be  obtained  of  Mr.  George  Davenport,  No.  14 
Commercial  Street,  Boston. 

ABOUT  making  MAPLE  SUGAR. 

Did  you  ever  visit  the  sugar  camp  during  the 
busy  season  of  sugar-making  ?  If  so,  you  rnay  im 
agine  that  over  all  the  countless  hills  of  Vermont, 
the  steam  of  boiling  sap  is  rising  in  vast  volumes, 
perfuming  the  air,  and  gaily  twirling  upward,  till  it 
vanishes.  For  the  past  four  days,  we  have  had  a 
great  flow  of  sap.  Though  we  have  been  boiling 
night  and  day,  still  our  buckets  are  full  and  run- 
ning over.  This  difficulty  would  be  easily  over 
come,  if  we  made  sugar  as  a  person  with  whom  I 
was  conversing  yesterday  supposed  we  did.  Which 
was,  "that  we  had  but  a  few  trees,  and  when  we 
bored  them,  plugged  them  up,  and  then,  when  we 
wanted  sap,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  draw  out  a 
few  pailsful,  and  stop  up  again."  I  trust  your 
readers  are  better  informed  in  regard  to  maple  su 
gar-making  than  this  person,  and  it  would  be  use 
less  to  describe  it.  The  cold  north  wind  freezes 
everything  up  this  morning,  so  that  we  have  a 
chance  to  catch  up  while  the  trees  are  resting. 

I  took  my  pen  to  make  a  few  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  best  method  of  evaporating  sap.  It  takes 
from  one  to  two  cords  of  wood  to  make  one  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar.  This  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  sugar-makers;  and  wood  is  becoming  scarcer 
every  year.  Cannot  some  of  your  readers  give  their 
experience  in  sugar-making,  and  give /oc<s  in  re- 
gard to  the  building  of  arches,  so  that  we  could 
obtain  a  hundred  weight  from  half  the  common 
amount  of  wood  used.  How  shall  we  build  arches 
for  seven  hundred  trees,  to  save  wood  ?  -What  kind 
of  form  is  the  best  ?  What  would  a  filter  cost  to 
purify  the  sap  ?     If  there  is  a  way  to  save  half  of 


the  boiling. 

for  the  farmer's  boy  to  improve  his  mind. 

^pril,  1857.  Maple. 

Remarks. — Yes,  we  have  been  in  the  sugar 
camp,  and  if  you  like  sugar  and  music  as  well  as  we 
do,  an  evening  in  your  camp  would  be  a  rare  treat. 
But  we  were  there  for  fun  and  frolic,  and  if  a 
blooming  cheek  caught  the  imprint  of  lips  well 
sweetened  with  syrup,  it  was  only  what  might  be 
expected  on  such  an  occasion.  Lugging  the  sap, 
tending  the  fires,  and  skimming  the  kettles,  would 
probably  be  quite  another  thing.  So  you  see  our 
experience  has  not  been  in  the  line  of  your  inqui- 
ries, and  we  beg  of  otl;;rs  better  acquainted  with 
the  subject  to  reply.        

A  LOST   HOOF. 

I  let  a  horse  out  of  my  livery  stable  on  the  1 1th 
inst.,  to  one  of  my  neighbors ;  he  drove  him  about 
10  miles,  when  he,  by  chance,  stepped  one  of  his 
hind  feet  into  a  hole  in  a  stone  bridge,  and  left  his 
entire  hoof  under  the  bridge.  The  horse  is  yet 
alive.  Will  you  ask  your  numerous  readers  if  they 
ever  heard  of  a  case  of  the  kind,  and  if  the  hoof 
will  grow  on  again  ?  We,  up  here  in  Vermont, 
never  heard  of  the  like.  S.  Cross. 

Montpelier,  March,  1857. 

Remarks, — A  neighbor  of  ours  had  a  mare  who 
lost  her  entire  hoof  by  running  a  nail  into  the  un- 
der part  of  the  foot.  It  was  well  taken  care  of, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  hoof  had  grown  out 
again,  and  the  animal  was  nearly  as  sound  as  ever. 

CHARTER   OAK    GRAPE. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  Farmer  for 
the  past  two  years,  especially  in  the  articles  on  the 
culture  of  the  grape.  I  have  turned  my  attention 
mostly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Charter  Oak  grape. 
It  had  its  origin  on  my  father's  farm,  and  I  have 
cultivated  the  vines  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  needs  no  protection  in  winter, 
and  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  Isabella, 
and  is  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier.  The  Char- 
ter Oak  grape  generally  ripens  from  the  10th  to 
the  25th  of  September.  The  grape  is  juicy  and 
very  good  flavored,  and  commands  in  market  an 
advanced  price  over  any  other  native  grape  that  I 
know  of.  Daniel  S.  Sheldon. 

West  Stafford,  Ct.,  1857. 

A   NEW   PAINT. 

Being  a  subscriber  to  the  JV.  E.  Farmer,  I  saw 
a  notice  in  the  miscellaneous  items,  in  the  paper 
for  March  21,  of  an  invention  of  Mr.  Comstock,  of 
New  Canton,  respecting  paint ;  and  sir,  I  would  be 
glad  to  get  a  receipt  to  make  and  use  the  article, 
but  do  not  know  where  to  write.     Can  you  give 
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me  any  information  in  relation  to  the  matter  ?    If 
60,  you  would  much  oblige  a  subscriber. 

A.  K.  Webb. 
Sudbury,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  1857. 

Remarks. — Will  Mr.  Comstock  please  reply  ? 

OATS  AND   MILLET. 

I  send  with  this  a  memorandum  of  the  product 
of  a  piece  of  ground  which  was  broken  up  last  year. 
The  lot  contained  three  acres  of  grass  land,  which 
had  not  been  cultivated  probably  for  twenty  years, 
and  which  yielded  about  one-half  of  a  ton  of  hay 
on  the  three  acres.  It  was  plowed  early  in  April, 
with  two  horses,  and  the  plowing  occupied  three 
days.  On  the  piece  was  spread  early  in  May,  1500 
pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  the  only  manure  used. 
The  guano  was  covered  with  the  harrow.  On  the  15th 
of  May,fourandone-halfbushelsofoats  were  sowed 
on  one-half  of  the  piece,  and  on  the  19th  of  May, 
one  half  of  a  bushel  of  millet  was  sowed  on  the  oth- 
er half.  The  oats  and  millet  were  cut  on  the  23d 
of  July,  and  made  into  hay.  The  yield  was  two 
and  one-half  tons  good  weight  of  each,  five  tons  of 
good,  well  cured  feed.  My  farmer  tells  me  that 
my  cows  eat  nothing  that  is  given  to  them  for  food 
with  more  relish  than  the  millet ;  they  eat  it  up 
clean,  leaving  nothing,  and  they  eat  it  freely  at  all 
times.  n.  G. 

West  Dorchester,  1857. 

AN   EXPERIMENT  WITH   PEAS. 

I  have  lately  tried  an  experiment,  which  I  thought 
perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  your  columns  would 
like  to  read.  On  the  1st  of  April,  I  took  a  large 
glass  pitcher  and  filled  it  with  water,  then  put 
some  cotton  batting  on  it,  and  laid  on  a  few  peas. 
In  about  three  days,  I  could  see  them  just  sprout- 
ing, and  now  they  have  been  growing  twenty-six 
days,  and  the  tops  of  them  are  about  fifteen  inches 
high ;  the  roots  are  five  inches  long.  The  tops 
now  grow  more  than  an  inch  a  day.  This  is  a  very 
simple  experiment,  and  is  worth  trying.  The  rea- 
son why  I  took  a  glass  dish,  was  because  the  roots 
could  be  seen  through  the  sides. 

Brookline,  1857.         James  C.  Withington. 

MAPLE   SUGAR. 

Mr.  Lyman  Capron,  of  this  town,  has  made  the 
present  season,;from  130  trees,  858  pounds  of  good 
sugar.  He  completed  the  entire  job  of  sugaring 
with  twelve  days'  work,  and  gathered  just  728  pails 
of  sap.  Another  man  in  this  region  is  reported  to 
have  made  1400  pounds  from  200  trees.  Fare- 
well to  sugar  cane  in  our  dominions. 

Williamstown,  Vt,,  1857.  SACCHARINE. 

CHINESE  sugar  CANE. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  respecting  the  Chinese 
Bugar  cane,  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  culti- 
vate than  Indian  corn,  for  stock  ?  For  instance, 
for  fattening  beef  and  pork,  which  is  made  one  of 
our  staple  products.  We  want  something  besides 
syrup.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  got  up  for  a  specula- 
tion ;  and  I  think  it  will  prove  a  humbug,  like  the 
yam  potatoes,  when  they  were  brought  into  New- 
buryport,  and  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound ; 
now  there  are  none  raised  in  our  section. 

South  Kingston,  1857.  S.  S.  Peaslee. 


PAINT  FOR    SAP  TUBS. 

Will  some  one  inform  me  through  the  columns 
of  the  Farmer,  what  kind  of  paint  is  most  suitable 
for  the  inside  of  sap-tubs,  to  keep  the  sap  from 
sourin".--  the  wood  which  afi"ects  the  new  sap  that 
runs  into  the  tub  ?  I  want  something  that  will 
not  color  the  sap,  or  give  it  any  unpleasant  taste. 
A  paint  of  this  kind  would  be  very  acceptable  with 
the  sugar-makers  of  Vermont.  G.  W.  s. 

Marshfield,  Vt.,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  AND  OUR 
TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  my  communication  of  Nov.  3. 
I  promised  some  statistics  of  our  Canadian  trade. 
Until  a  few  years  past,  less  has  been  known  of 
Canada  by  most  of  your  readers  than  of  Europe, 
and  it  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  a  half 
French,  half  English  colony  of  Great  Britain,  of  lit- 
tle consequence  except  as  a  back  forest  to  supply 
England  with  her  lumber. 

It  is  an  appendage  of  England,  merely  in  form, 
being  in  fact  as  independent  and  more  democratic 
than  the  United  States.  She  elects  her  own  leg- 
islature, elects  or  appoints  her  own  officers,  enacts 
her  own  laws,  and  the  veto  power  in  legislation,  or 
appeal  to  the  privy  council  in  law,  is  seldom  re- 
sorted to.  Her  ministry,  (unlike  our  cabinet  at 
Washington,)  when  in  a  minority,  at  once  resign, 
and  when  new  ones  are  appointed,  they  must  be 
elected  by  the  people  before  holding  office. 

In  her  trade,  Canada  is  entirely  independent,  and 
no  country  is  more  liberal  in  its  regulations.  All 
articles  are  admitted  from  the  United  States  or 
foreign  countries  on  the  same  terms  as  from  Eng- 
land, and  even  copyright  books,  which  in  England 
are  prohibited,  are  admitted  into  Canada  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  duty.  All  other  books  are  free, 
including  all  American  and  most  reprints  of  Eng- 
lish books.  The  figures  given  are  for  the  trade  of 
1855,  and  our  exports  to  Canada  only  such  as  en- 
tered at  her  custom  house  for  home  consumption. 

A  majority  of  the  trade  of  Canada  is  with  the 
United  States,which  must  continue  to  increase,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  England  to  retain  it. 
While  her  total  exports  are  $29,188,401— of  this 
$16,737,277  are  to  the  United  States — her  imports 
are  $36,086,179,  of  which  $20,828,926  are  from 
the  United  States,  including  all  exports  and  im- 
ports under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  This  shows 
the  Canada  trade  more  than  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars yearly  in  our  favor.  Of  our  imports,  $2,313,358 
was  for  plank  and  boards,  which  we  must  continue 
to  import,  or  find  new  building  material.  $11,- 
730,736  was  for  flour  and  wheat,  while  at  the  same 
time  only  $286,044  was  exported  by  Canada  to 
England.  Most  of  this  without  the  treaty  would 
have  been  shipped  directly  to  England,  and  thus 
furnished  the  same  supply  which  is  now  supplied 
by  us.  A  few  years  since  flour  was  sent  through 
Canada  from  the  United  States  to  England — now 
Canadian  flour  is  purchased  largely  for  exportation, 
giving  employment  to  our  railroads,  canals  and 
ships. 

Of  our  exports,  $7,725,372  was  under  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty,  of  which  $4,327,646  was  for  flour 
and  grain,  and  $1,653,832  for  free  goods,  making 
in  all  $9,379,204  in  free  articles,  all  entered  for 
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home  consumption.  We  sent  to  Canada  in  1855, 
$2,711,954  in  grain,  most  of  which  was  corn,  of 
which  we  shall  continue  to  send  large  quantities, 
and  import  a  much  smaller  amount  of  oats  and 
peas,  to  our  mutual  advantage.  Apples  are  an  im- 
portant item  of  our  exports  from  this  valley,  and 
the  demand,  which  exceeds  the  supply,  is  yearly  in- 
creasing. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  Canadian  trade 
to  New  England  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  a 
few  articles.  We  sell  of  hardware  generally,  in- 
cluding all  kinds  of  tools,  $  1,323,440 — of  machinery 
$327,928 — being  more  than  received  from  all  oth- 
er countries,  of  both  items ;  of  boots  and  shoes 
$561,840,  nearly  all— of  leather,  $306,904— of  hats 
and  caps  other  than  fur,  $213,208 — and  of  books, 
$400,988,  while  England  sends  $115,716.  The 
yearly  amount  of  these  six  items  is  $3,134,308,  and 
the  table  may  be  extended  to  embrace  every  article 
of  our  manufactures. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  market  re- 
ports of  Toronto,  the  largest  city  of  Canada  West, 
and  the  present  seat  of  government,  will  hardly 
sustain  the  assertion  that  Canada  produces  all  ag- 
ricultural products  in  greater  perfection  than  the 
"States." 

"Beef,  Canadian,  is  quoted  at  $5  to  $5,50  per 
100  lbs.,  and  American  at  $6  to  $6,50.  Of  choice 
Christmas  beef,  a  good  supply  from  the  other  side 
has  been  imported  by  Mr.  MuUaney.  They  bring 
as  high  as  $9  to  $10  per  100  lbs."  The  quotation 
is  from  a  late  Toronto  paper.  The  words  "other 
side"  refer  to  western  New  York. 

To  show  that  our  neighbors  in  Canada  may 
sometimes  grumble,  and  that  the  fault-finding  is 
not  all  on  our  side,  I  will  give  you  a  short  extract 
from  the  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Upper  Canada  Agricultural  Association,  at  Toronto, 
in  1853. 

"It  is  astonishing  to  look  at  the  number  of  arti- 
cles for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  neighbors 
across  the  line,  all  of  which  we  could  and  ought  to 
make  for  ourselves.  They  furnish  us  with  a  large 
quantity  of  the  axes  which  we  use  ;  many  of  the 
carpenters'  and  coopers'  tools  ;  most  of  the  brooms 
with  which  our  houses  are  swept ;  the  scythes  with 
which  our  hay  and  grains  are  cut ;  rakes  with  which 
they  are  gathered ;  in  many  instances,  the  machines 
with  which  they  are  threshed ;  the  forks  with  which 
our  manures  are  spread ;  the  pails  with  which  our 
dairymaids  collect  their  milk ;  and  latterly,  the 
very  bags  in  which  our  wheat  is  carried  to  the 
mills.  They  furnish  the  picks  and  shovels  with 
which  our  canals  are  made  and  our  railroads  are 
formed ;  the  spades  with  which  our  gardens  are 
dug,  and  the  hoes  with  which  the  weeds  are  kept 
down ;  and  often  the  seeds  with  which  they  are 
sown.  To  them,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  most  of 
cur  books  ;  and  for  a  large  portion  of  the  coarse 
grey  cottons  now  in  use,  not  to  mention  other  man- 
ufactured articles  which  are  largely  poured  in  upon 
us." 

After  carefully  comparing  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Canada — our  great  advantage  in  the  car- 
rying trade  over  a  country  whose  only  outlet  is 
closed  by  ice  one  half  the  year,  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive how  we  can  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  is  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, and  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  recip- 
rocal. Instead  of  faultfinding,  may  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  adopt  the  language  of  the  President  of  the 


Upper  Canada  Agricultural  Association,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agricultural  delegates  to 
attend  the  exhibition  of  the  United  States  National 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Boston,  in  1855.  After 
speaking  of  the  urbanity  and  kindness  with  which 
they  were  received,  and  making  a  complimentary 
report,  occupying  nine  large  pages,  they  close  by 
saying : 

"Tlie  undersigned  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  rapid 
progress  which  our  American  neighbors  are  mak- 
ing in  the  development  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Every  conquest  of  mind  over  matter,  every  eluci- 
dation of  occult  laws,  is  a  step  gained  in  the  illim- 
itable path  of  human  progress,  and  tends  to  improve 
man's  condition  on  earth.  Man  here  is  in  a  gre^t 
gymnasium  where  he  is  undergoing  a  course  of 
training ;  and  while  he  cannot  hope  to  search  to 
the  utmost  the  laws  of  nature,  he  is  acquiring 
modes  of  thought  which  will  fit  him  for  other  and 
higher  discoveries." 

Long  may  the  harmony  and  kindliness  of  feeling 
which  now  happily  subsist  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  remain  uninterrupt- 
ed. Thus  we  shall  enhance  our  mutual  prosperity 
and  happiness,  and  add  important  contributions  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge.        Champlain. 

Burlington,  Vl.,  Jan.,  1857. 


PLANTING  GROUND. 

What  reasons  ought  generally  to  decide  a  far- 
mer to  plant  certain  portions  of  his  land,  in  prefer- 
ence to  planting  others  ?  If  you  ride  a  few  miles, 
you  will  occasionally  see  steep,  gravelly  side-hills 
planted,  while  ample,  level  fields  near  by  are  not 
cultivated,  but  left  to  bear  a  scanty  crop  of  grass. 
You  will  see  the  teams  dragging  heavy,  wet  manure 
one  and  two  miles,  to  distant  fields  which  are  no 
more  suffering  for  cultivation  than  dozens  of  acres 
adjoining  the  barn-yard. 

Now,  why  is  this  so  ?  These  men  desire  to  be 
prudent.  They  are  saving  of  money,  but  waste- 
time,  which  is  money.  They  will  not  come  with 
their  teams  and  help  you  in  this  busy  season  for 
less  than  $1,25  to  the  man,  and  the  same  for  the 
team,  each  day.  Y"et  it  is  clear  that  one-half  of 
the  labor  of  planting  might  be  saved,  sometimes,  if 
honest  farmer  Digwell  would  only  sit  back  from 
the  supper-table,  some  early  spring  evening,  and 
say  to  his  man  and  boys,  who  have  got  to  help  on 
the  work,  and  therefore  will  like  to  be  considered 
in  the  laying  of  it  out,  "Boys,  Patrick,  where  had 
we  better  have  our  potatoes  this  year  ?  Where 
had  we  better  plant  our  corn  ?  Come,  it's  time, 
'the  paper'  says,  to  be  making  our  plans  for  spring 
work."  A  dialogue  like  this  might  be  supposed 
to  follow : — 

Patrick  is  of  asocial  turn,  and,  as  he  works  hard, 
is  often  thirsty.  "Ah !  captain,  that  ould  field  afar 
down  is  a  lonesome  place,  and  its  not  aisy,  either, 
to  find  a  cool  drink  there,  sometimes." 

"Yes,  I  know,  Patrick  ;  but  then  farmers  mustn't 
be  over  particular  about  such  things." 

"I  don't   see  any  use  in  carrying  so  much  ma- 
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nure  to  that  Dudley  pasture,  and  then  travelling 
so  much  to  take  care  of  the  crop.  You  know  we 
do  get  awful  dry  there,  sometimes,  father,  and  Hob- 
son's  cattle  are  almost  sure  to  break  in  and  do 
damage,  when  there  is  no  one  to  look  after  them." 

"Well,  what  do  you  say,  Joe?" 

"I  think  what  Nelson  says  is  worth  considering. 
I  believe  we  ought  to  have  the  crops  that  require 
the  most  labor,  and  manure,  and  watching,  as  near 
home  as  possible.  Why  can't  we  raise  grass  on 
the  Dudley  pasture,  and  have  all  our  cultivated 
crops  near  by  ?" 

"I  saw  in  the  Farmer"  says  Nelson,  "that  it  is 
thought  best  to  plant  among  trees  in  the  orchard." 

"Don't  like  plowing  among  trees,  boys.  Besides, 
can't  raise  anything  under  trees  ;  shady,  corn  wont 
ear,  potatoes  only  about  yield  the  seed." 

"Yes,  but,  father,  if  we  get  a  crop  of  apples  from 
the  trees  we  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Perhaps  our 
trees  might  be  thinned  some,  so  that  they  would 
not  shade  the  ground  so  much.  At  any  rate,  folks 
do  get  four  times  as  much  for  the  apples  from  an 
acre  of  trees,  as  we  do  for  an  acre  of  corn.  I  don't 
think  we  ought  to  grudge  a  tree  the  ground  it 
stands  upon,  or  be  afraid  if  it  should  get  some  of 
the  manure  spread  on  for  the  corn  or  potatoes." 

"So  you  think  we  had  better  rip  up  the  old  or- 
chard by  the  barn,  this  year,  boys  ?" 

"We  do.  The  land  is  richer  than  the  Dudley 
pasture,  and  we  shall  be  doing  great  good  to  the 
tre-?^  by  plowing  it  up." 

The  boys  bring  the  papers,  after  the  "cloth"  has 
been  removed ;  they  read  to  their  father.  More 
light  breaks  gradually  into  his  mind.  He  decides 
to  plant  the  lot  which  lies  so  level  and  near  his 
barn. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ART  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

This  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  age  of  improve- 
ments. Occupying  a  stand  point  of  only  twenty 
3'ears  back,  and  looking  in  whatever  direction  you 
please,  the  mind  is  filled  with  delight,  at  the  many 
wonderful  results  of  genius  to  be  found  in  every  de- 
partment of  industry.  To  the  appreciative  mind 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  pleasure  to  im- 
prove some  of  the  leisure  hours  in  the  examination 
of  them. 

On  a  visit  to  your  city  a  short  time  since,  I  stepped 
into  the  large  and  extensive  warehouse  of  Messrs. 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  over  the  Quincy  Market, 
where  is  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  agricultu- 
ral implements  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Through 
the  politeness  of  Joel  Nourse,  Esq.,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  establishment,  and  the  originator  of 
the  same,  I  was  shown  through  this  truly  agricul- 
tural museum.  This  hall  is  undoubtedly  famil- 
iar to  many  of  your  readers,  as  that  occupied  by  the 
Mechanics'  Association  for  their  triennial  Fairs. 

Messrs.  N.,  M.  &  Co.  occupy  about  400  feet  of 
this  hall,  or  four  sections,  and  the  rotunda.  On  en- 
tering the  first  section  is  found  the  seed  depart- 
ment, in  which  can  be  found  ever)  variety  of  seed 


required  by  the  farmer  or  gardener,  and  which 
keeps  in  constant  employ  four  experienced  seeds- 
men, in  supplying  orders  which  come  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Passing  along,  thousands  of 
beautifully  finished  ox  yokes,  piled  up  in  systemat- 
ic order,  meet  the  eye  and  fill  the  mind  with  won- 
der, as  to  when  they  can  all  find  a  use ;  hay  and  straw 
cutters,  corn  she]lers,&c., without  number,  reaching 
to  the  very  ceiling.  Passing  on  to  the  rotunda,  one 
is  struck  with  amazement  at  the  immense  amount 
and  variety  of  articles  before  him  ;  piles  of  churns, 
rising  like  mountains,  the  summits  almost  lost  from 
sight,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  this  immense 
dome ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  name,  much 
less  describe  the  numerous  articles  here  displayed, 
of  many  of  which  I  was  obliged  to  own  my  entire 
ignorance.  Some  of  the  most  prominent,  howev- 
er, are  worthy  a  passing  notice,  such  as  their  newly 
invented  universal  ploio,  a  person  buying  one  of 
which,  with  the  series  of  mould-boards  for  the  same, 
can  change  it  into  twelve  different  kinds  of  plows, 
each  perfect  in  its  parts,  and  adapted  to  its  own  es- 
pecial work.  This  I  consider  one  of  the  greatest 
improvementsof  the  times,  audit  will  eventually  su- 
persede the  kinds  now  in  common  use. 

Their  Steel  Plows,  on  an  entirely  new  and  im- 
proved plan,  which  makes  them  stronger,  and  light- 
er than  any  now  in  use,  are  of  two  qualities,  which 
particularly  recommend  them  for  the  Great  West. 
Corn  Planters  and  Seed-sowers,  which,  by  the  aid 
of  a  horse  will  perform  the  labor  of  many  men. 
The  Corn  Planter  is  so  constructed,  as  to  furrow, 
plant  and  cover  the  grain  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner any  given  distance,  dropping  the  fertilizer  at 
the  same  time  with  the  seed,  and  at  the  rate  of  ten 
acres  per  day.  Mowing  Machines  and  Reapers, 
which  for  superiority  of  work  obtained  the  State 
premium  of  $1000  at  a  trial  held  last  fall  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State. 

Passing  from  the  rotunda  to  the  other  sections, 
immense  quantities  of  shovels,  hoes,  forks,  rakes, 
plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  horse-hoes,  horse-pow- 
ers and  threshing  machines ;  gristmills,  corn  crack- 
ers, sugar  mills,  &c.,  were  arranged  on  either  side, 
whilst  the  busy  employees,  engaged  in  packing  and 
shifting  the  same,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  hive 
of  industry. 

Messrs.  N.,  M.  &  Co.  have  a  foundery  and  man- 
ufactory at  Worcester,  also  one  en  a  much  larger 
scale  at  Groton,  where  they  keep  in  constant  em- 
ploy between  four  and  five  hundred  workmen,  turn- 
ing off"  goods  of  their  manufacture  to  all  parts  of  the 
world — manufacturing  every  thing  from  the  rough 
state  to  the  complete  and  finished  article.  They 
can  answer  their  large  orders  with  a  promptness  and 
despatch  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  section  of  the 
United  States,  if,  indeed,  in  the  world.  "Where  do 
all  these  goods  go,  and  where  can  there  be  found 
a  market  for  them  ?"  I  often  asked ;  with  a  smile 
I  was  answered, "Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  thought 
I  was  doing  a  large  plow  business,  if  I  could  dispose 
of  150  or  200  a  year,  I  considered  I  had  done  well ; 
but  now  the  demand  exceeds  tens  of  thousands, 
where  they  then  were  not  known.  Such  is  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization.  The  plow  is  needed  to  open 
the  way,  and  civilization  is  sown  on  its  furrows.  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  South  America,  Australia,  New  Hol- 
land, Van  Dieman's  Land,  all !  all !  call  for  Yankee 
plows."  Well,  thought  I,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
civilization,  what  better  nurse  could  they  have  than 
my  friend  Joel,  or  his  representative,  the  Plow. 
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To  those  of  your  readers  who  are  fond  of  looking 
at  new  things,  or  take  an  interest  in  agricultural  im- 
provements, I  would  say,  visit  the  warerooms  of 
Messrs.  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  and  you  will  say 
with  me,  "the  half  has  not  been  told."  M. 


Remarks. — The  description  of  our  correspond- 
ent is  not  at  all  overwrought.  We  know  of  no  place 
in  Boston  that  may  be  visited  with  more  interest. 
We  will  give  a  single  instance  that  came  to  our 
own  knowledge,  of  their  facility  in  the  transaction 
of  business.  Some  time  since  a  southern  merchant 
called  on  a  Tuesday  noon,  to  make  purchases,  and, 
among  other  things,  ordered  five  hundred  plows  of 
a  particular  construction.  He  said  the  vessel  in 
which  the  plows  must  be  carried  would  sail  the 
next  Saturday  at  one  o'clock,  and  if  they  could  not 
be  on  board  at  that  time  he  did  not  wish  the  order 
filled.  As  not  one  of  these  plows  was  then  con- 
structed, there  was  some  hesitation  as  to  promising 
to  fill  the  order,  nevertheless,  it  was  done.  One  of 
the  firm  informed  us  afterwards  the  order  was 
promptly  filled,  and  the  plows  went  on  their  way. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  these  plows  were 
of  the  cheapest  and  simplest  construction,  and  in- 
tended for  the  shallow  plowing  of  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  South. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

RAISING  ONIONS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  have  noticed  an  inquiry  in  the 
J^ew  England  Farmer  how  to  raise  onions.  Hav- 
ing had  about  forty  years'  experience  in  raising 
them,  with  tolerably  good  success,  I  will  inform  you 
how  I  proceed. 

Early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  I  cover  the 
ground  with  coarse  manure  from  the  yard,  such  as 
horse,  cattle  and  hog  manure,  and  plow  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  ;  then  spread  on  salt, 
about  a  peck  to  the  eighth  of  an  acre,  and  plow 
again  with  a  horse  plow;  harrow  it  thoroughly, and 
rake  well  with  an  iron  rake ;  when  it  is  ready,  I  use 
a  machine  for  sowing,  having  the  drills  about  twelve 
inches  apart.  After  the  onions  come  up,  I  hoe 
them  two  or  three  times  with  a  shove  hoe.  The 
first  time  weeding,  I  thin  them  out,  and  separate 
the  plants ;  weed  them  as  many  times  as  they  need, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  earth  loose  about  them. 
To  destroy  bugs  and  worms,  I  have  a  brood  or  two 
of  chickens,  situated  so  they  may  run  over  them  ; 
this,  I  have  found,  has  the  desired  effect.  The  last 
time  weeding,  at  about  the  first  of  August,  I  scatter 
turnip  seed  over  the  same  ground,  and  get  a  crop 
of  50  or  60  bushels  of  turnips,  besides  from  70  to 
110  bushels  of  onions  from  the  eighth  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  When  I  harvest  the  onions.  I  am  careful 
to  pull  all  the  weeds,  and  let  the  turnips  remain 
till  fully  grown.     I  never  plow  in  autumn. 

Littleton,  1857.  Abraham  Mead. 


The  "Hog  Disease." — A  correspondent  sends 
us  a  communication  upon  the  hog  disease,  which 
we  publish  in  another  column,  correcting  some  of 
the  impressions  which  prevail  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  disease,  and  the  probabihty  of  the  dis- 


eased meat  being  shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  The 
diseased  pork,  he  says,  is  in  the  Western  towns  con- 
verted into  lard  oil,  as  the  most  profitable  use  to 
which  it  can  be  put.  The  disease  attacks  the  young 
stock,  and  generally  exhibits  itself  after  their  feed- 
ing on  still  slops.  Hogs  dying  of  it  cannot  be  salt- 
ed, as  no  amount  of  salt  will  preserve  their  flesh. 
If  exposed  for  sale,  it  must  be  as  fresh  pork.  Any 
animal  dying  in  its  blood  from  disease  cannot  be 
dressed  and  have  a  healthy  appearance.  Any  such 
meat  exposed  for  sale  can  be  detected  by  its  dark 
and  unusual  color,  and  it  is  against  such  meat,  sup- 
plied from  sources  nearer  home,  that  the  commu- 
nity should  be  on  their  guard.  The  hog  trade  of 
the  West  is  an  important  element  of  national  wealth, 
pork  being  a  leading  article  of  export.  It  is  prop- 
er, therefore,  that  the  public's  notions  upon  this 
subject  shall  be  correct. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 


LITTLE  THINGS  : 

Or  a  Walk  in  my  Garden — No. 


11. 


I  have  learned  a  short  lesson  from  experience. 
If  I  leave  my  grape  vines  covered  up  late  in  the 
spring  they  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  wet.  A 
warm  day  or  two  seems  to  have  the  effect  to  disor- 
ganize the  internal  structure  of  the  vine.  I  now 
take  them  up  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  fairly  off  the 
ground.     No  subsequent  cold  can  injure  them. 

I  have  learned  another  lesson  which  professional 
gardeners  knew  before.  What  is  meant  by  double- 
drilling  peas  ?  I  plant  them  in  two  drills,  8  inches 
apart,  and  stick  them  between  the  drills.  You  get 
just  double  the  number  of  peas  over  the  single  drill 
on  the  same  land,  and  make  one  row  of  sticks  serve 
for  two  drills. 

There  is  a  little  thing  wanted  here — a  small  hand 
cider  press.  Many  persons,  your  correspondent 
among  the  number,  have  a  few  bushels  of  apples 
in  the  fall  which  they  would  like  to  convert  into 
cider  vinegar.  To  hii^  a  team  to  haul  the  apples, 
perhaps  several  miles,  is  more  than  they  are  worth. 
We  want  a  mill  that  is  portable,  not  expensive,  and 
which  boys  could  work.  Is  there  such  a  one  in  the 
market  ? 

STATE   OF  MAINE  POTATOES. 

Somebody  in  the  Farmer  has  defamed  this  pota- 
to. I  suspect  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon.  There 
is  a  kind  cultivated  here  known  as  the  white  law- 
yer, by  others  the  Churchill  potato,  which  resembles 
it  very  closely,  and  is  often  sent  off  as  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  latter  potato  has  a  deeper  eye  and  is 
invariably  white  when  cut,  while  the  former  is  yel- 
low, and  a  miserable  potato.  The  State  of  Maine 
has  proved  the  greatest  addition  to  our  variety  that 
has  occurred  for  many  years.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
farmers' club  here,  a  comparison  was  instituted  be- 
tween that  and  most  of  the  well-known  varieties 
and  it  was  universally  pronounced  superior  to  all 
other  known  varieties  for  quality  and  yield. 

I  have  a  little  caution  to  make.  Do  not  be  tempt- 
ed to  put  into  the  ground  too  early  your  squash, 
cucumber  and  melon  seeds,  because  spring  appears 
to  be  early.  They  will  rot  if  you  do,  or  come  up 
feebly  ;  wait  till  the  ground  is  warm.  But  I  have 
just  a  word  to  say  to 

THE   BOYS. 

It  is  a  little  thing  to  slight  the  offer  of  a  father 
when  he  offers  you  a  farm,  and  take  up  some  trade, 
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or  learn  a  profession,  or  become  a  merchant,  but  it 
may  become  a  great  thing  to  you  ten  years  hence, 
if  you  can  have  the  offer  repeated.  Go  out  West 
and  try  it ;  go  into  the  city  and  try  it ;  be  a  shoe- 
maker and  try  it ;  but,  my  word  for  it,  a  good  sub- 
stantial English  education,  a  good  substantial  wo- 
man for  a  wife,  and  the  old  hnmestead,will  be  just 
about  as  good  a  Paradise  as  Adam  left,  if  you  will 
but  think  so. 

It  is  a  very  little  thing  to  be  a  gentleman,  but  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  obtain  a  living  by  that  quality 
alone.  It  is  a  little  thing  to  have  white  hands,  but 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  make  a  fortune  and  still  keep 
them  so.     Yours  rather  littleish,  N.  T.  T. 

Bethel,  Me.,  April  27,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CLEARING  AND  DRAINING. 

Their   Effect    on    the  Atmosphere. 
BY  WILSON  FLAGG. 

The  ingenious  Count  Rum  ford,  who  spent  his 
life  in  making  philosophical  experiments,  instituted 
a  series  to  illustrate  the  "Propagation  of  Heat  in  va- 
rious Substances."  One  important  question  to  which 
he  wished  to  obtain  an  answer  was  this :  "Does  humid- 
ity augment  the  conducting  power  of  air  ?"  It  would 
be  uninteresting  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  process  of 
his  experiments ;  but  he  proved  incontestably  that 
the  conducting  power  of  air  is  greatly  increased  by 
humidity.  This  fact  will  serve  to  explain  many 
phenomena,  which  have  always  been  observed,  but 
of  which  every  one  cannot  give  a  ready  explanation. 
On  a  warm  summer's  day,  it  is  customary  to  sprin- 
kle our  floor  with  water,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
the  atmosphere.  How  can  it  produce  this  cooling 
effect,  when  it  must,  by  its  evaporation,  carry  off  a 
portion  of  the  heat  of  the  floor  into  this  very  air 
which  it  cools  ?  It  may  be  considered  that  while  a 
new  volume  of  heat  is  evolved  by  evaporation  from 
the  heated  floor,  the  increased  humidity  of  the  air, 
and  its  consequent  superior  conducting  power, 
cause  this  heat  to  pass  off  rapidly  into  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  The  greater  coolness  which  we 
experience,  after  the  wetting  of  the  floor,  is  like- 
wise caused  by  the  increased  power  of  the  air  to 
conduct  the  heat  from  our  own  persons. 

The  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  over  wet  mea- 
dows, especially  after  the  sun  begins  to  decline  in 
summer,  is  a  matter  of  common  observation.  This 
is  particularly  observable  when  we  are  walking  in 
the  evening  after  dark,  over  an  uneven  road.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  seems  to  correspond  with 
our  altitude.  When  we  are  upon  high  grounds, 
the  air  is  warm  and  dry  ;  as  soon  as  we  descend 
into  the  valleys,  the  air  is  very  cool  and  chilly, 
while  it  is  moderately  warm  on  moderate  elevations, 
or  on  the  plains.  This  fact  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  same  principle  which  was  applied  to  the  former. 
The  moisture  when  it  evaporates  from  the  wet 
grounds,  brings  along  with  it  a  great  portion  of  the 
heat  from  the  surface  ;  and  if  humid  air  had  the 
same  power  of  retaining  heat  as  when  it  is  dry, 
these  low  places  would  be  the  warmest,  because 
they  would  be  charged  with  the  heat  that  rose  from 
the  surface  with  the  evaporated  moisture.  But 
the  air  is  made  excessively  moist  by  these  exhala- 
tions, its  capacity  for  heat  is  proportionally  dimin- 
ished, and  the  heat,  as  it  rises  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  passes  right  through  this  damp  stra- 


tum of  air,  and  escapes  into  the  stratum  above. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  general  atmosphere 
is  warmed  by  this  escape  of  heat  from  the  wet 
grounds  ;  but  this  heat  ascends  into  the  atmospher- 
ic region  that  lies  a  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the 
ground.  The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  hills  is 
made  warmer  by  this  evaporation  from  wet  places  ; 
but  the  air  that  rests  immediately  upon  these  wet 
places  is  colder. 

A  reasonable  inference  from  these  facts  is,  that 
in  order  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, we  must  pursue  that  system  of  operations 
which  will  make  the  hills  and  uplands  more  moist 
and  wet,  and  the  lowlands  more  dry.  Such  would 
be  the  effect  of  covering  the  hills  and  barren  eleva- 
tions with  trees,  and  of  draining  and  reducing  the 
lowlands  to  tillage.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  hills  and  uplands 
would  be  more  humid  and  cooler,  from  the  in- 
creased exhalation  of  moisture  produced  by  the 
leaves  of  trees,  and  that  which  rests  upon  the  val- 
leys warmer  and  less  humid,  by  the  drying  effect 
of  tillage.  The  former  would  be  more  comfortable 
in  summer,  and  the  latter  both  more  comfortable 
and  more  healthful.  To  say  nothing,  therefore,  of 
the  agricultural  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
plan  of  operations,  a  regard  for  our  own  health, 
and  that  of  the  community,  would  be  a  sufficient 
motive,  it  seems  to  me,  for  covering  the  hills  with 
wood,  which  will  increase  their  humidity,  and  for 
clearing  and  draining  the  lowlands,  to  increase  their 
warmth  and  dryness. 

It  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  natur- 
alists, philosophers  and  intelligent  travellers,  that 
the  fulness  of  the  streams  that  water  a  country, 
and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  cannot  be  pre- 
served, after  the  mountains  have  been  stripped  of 
their  forests.  Our  climate  suffers  more  than  for- 
merly with  drought,  many  ancient  streams  have 
been  dried  up,  and  the  bulk  of  all  our  streams  and 
ponds  has  been  diminished,  simply  from  the  loss 
of  the  wood  that  formerly  grew  upon  our  hill-tops 
and  moderate  elevations.  Our  people  have  just  be- 
gun to  clear  the  forests  upon  the  mountains,  after 
this  work  is  completed,  the  mischief  will  have  been 
fully  accomplished,  and  the  good  we  have  lost  will 
be  irretrievable.  Something  must  be  done  to  pre- 
vent this  evil.  If  our  railroads,  by  rendering  these 
mountain  forests  accessible,  and  by  consuming 
more  than  any  other  means  of  consumption,  should 
cause  our  mountains  to  be  stripped  of  their  forests, 
without  any  corresponding  efforts  to  restore  them, 
it  v/ere  better  that  the  steam  engine  had  never  been 
invented. 

If  it  were  in  the  power  of  man  to  dispose  of  his 
forests  and  his  tillage,  in  the  best  manner  over  the 
whole  surface  of  a  continent,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  very  effectual  amelioration  of  climate  might  be 
produced,  and  that  the  number  and  severity  of  sud- 
den storms  and  whirlwinds  might  be  prevented. 
By  covering  the  hills  with  wood,  we  might  avoid 
local  inundations  from  summer  rains.  By  precise- 
ly similar  arrangements,  winds  and  squalls  might 
be  prevented,  if  these  conditions  extended  over  a 
wide  surface  of  country.  Every  disturbance  in  the 
equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  it  consists 
of  an  unequal  distribution  of  heat,  or  of  moisture, 
or  of  electricity,  tends  to  produce  commotion.  J\lnn 
may,  by  hii  operations  upon  the  soil,  either  increase, 
or  he  may  diminish  the  original  liability  of  the 
country  to  be  effected  by  these  commotions. 
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To  illustrate  my  position,  let  us  consider  two 
points.  If  the  whole  surface  of  a  continent  were 
equally  covered  with  trees,  or  equally  cleared  of 
them,  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  wet, 
boggy  places  would  be  the  coldest  parts  of  the  sur- 
face, and  that  the  warmest  places  would  be  the  dry 
valleys  and  plains,  because  the  former  are  constant- 
ly cooled  by  excessive  evaporation,  and  by  the  de- 
creased calorific  capacity  of  the  moist  air  that  rests 
upon  them.  Hence  a  vast  morass,  especially  if  it 
were  covered  with  forest,  when  surrounded  by  an 
equal  or  greater  extent  of  warm  and  well  tilled  up- 
land country,  must  be  the  constant  occasion  of  at- 
mospheric disturbances.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in 
the  centre  of  a  vast  extent  of  morass,  were  situated 
a  small  tract  of  warm  and  tilled  upland,  say  a  tract 
of  twenty  miles  square,  in  a  morass  of  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  square,  this  tract  of  upland  would 
in  warm  weather  he  subject  to  constant  squalls  and 
thunder  storms,  like  an  island  in  mid  ocean,  because 
the  atmosphere  above  it  would  be  constantly  heat- 
ed to  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  The  electric  equilibrium 
would  be  proportionally  disturbed.  Whenever  sim- 
ilar circumstances  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
proportional  atmospheric  disturbances  must  be  pro- 
duced. To  prevent  these  evils,  man  must  operate 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  equalize  the  moisture  dis- 
tributed over  the  land.  By  covering  the  greater 
elevations  with  forest,  he  would  diminish  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  surface,  preserve  its 
moisture,  and  proportionally  diminish  the  heat  af 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  it.  By  removing  the 
forest  growth  from  the  morass,  and  afterwards  by 
draining  it  and  reducing  it  to  tillage,  he  changes  its 
character,  and  assimilates  it  to  the  upland.  It  ab- 
sorbs a  greater  proportion  of  the  sun's  heat,  it  re- 
tains it  longer,  and  does  not  so  soon  become  cold, 
or  cool  the  atmosphere  by  excessive  moisture.  In 
proportion  as  both  of  these  conditions  are  obtained, 
will  the  temperature  of  different  surfaces  be  equal- 
ized, and  that  tranquillity  of  climate  be  produced 
which  it  is  desirable  to  establish.  I  believe  it  is 
generally  admitted,  however,  that  when  a  morass 
cannot  be  drained  or  turned  into  a  pond,  it  ought 
to  be  covered  with  forest. 

These  causes  of  atmospheric  commotion  exist 
throughout  this  continent,  and  they  have  probably 
been  multiplied  by  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  be^ 
cause  these  have  been  cut  down  from  the  uplands, 
and  left  standing  in  the  bogs  and  morasses,  the 
very  opposite  course  to  that  which  is  to  be  recom' 
mended.  In  the  clearing  of  a  wilderness,  the  course 
which  our  countrymen  have  pursued  has  been  un 
avoidablj.  The  ])ioneer  must  just  clear  those  tracts 
which  are  the  most  available  for  his  immediate  use 
Hence  he  necessarily  does  many  things  which  are 
injurious  in  their  general  effects  upon  the  soil  and 
the  climate.  Our  own  climate  has  been  injured  by 
these  unavoidable  operations  of  the  pioneers  of  this 
American  continent.  The  public  are  now  begin' 
ning  to  understand  that  we  must  operate  in  future, 
Hccording  to  a  system ;  that  we  must  plant  our  for- 
ests in  those  places  where  they  will  produce  the 
most  benefit  to  the  climate  as  well  as  to  the  soil 
We  must  open  all  our  wet  and  unproductive  lands 
to  the  sun,  and  subject  them  to  a  thorough  system 
of  drainage.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  morass, 
now  cold,  wet  and  unprofitable,  tending  by  its  mois- 
ture to  cool  the  atmosphere,  and  by  its  exhalations 
to  injure  its  salubrity,  if  cleared  of  wood,  thorough- 


ly drained  and  reduced  to  tillage,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  perceptible  amelioration  of  our  climate, 
and  at  the  same  time  add  a  proportional  amount  to 
our  agricultural  resources. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  CONCORD  RIVER. 

Mr.  Editor  : — An  article  in  your  last,  entitled 
'Unjust  Operation  of  Law,"  brought  to  my  mind 
some  remarks  contained  in  an  essay  upon  the  geog- 
raphy of  Middlesex  county,  read  before  the  Con- 
cord Farmers'  Club  one  evening  last  winter.  I  take 
the  liberty  to  send  you  an  extract,  as  it  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  same  subject. 

"Indian  Brook  and  Cold  Spring  Brook  both  rise  in 
Hopkinton,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county, 
and  running  a  northerly  course,  unite  in  Ashland, 
and  form  the  Sudbury  river.  This  passes  through 
Framingham  into  Wayland.  For  some  distance, 
it  is  the  dividing  line  between  Sudbury  and  Way- 
land.  Then  for  a  space  it  divides  Lincoln  from  Con- 
cord. After  it  passes  Fairhaven  bay,  it  assumes  the 
name  of  Concord  river,  and  bearing  a  little  more 
to  the  north,  it  winds  its  way  through  the  centre  of 
Concord,  until  the  Assabet  enters  it,  when  tending 
more  to  the  east,  it  soon  becomes  the  dividing  line 
between  Concord  and  Bedford ;  from  Bedford  it 
passes  into  and  through  Billerica ;  from  thence  into 
Lowell,  where  it  unites  its  waters  with  the  Merri- 
mac.  This  stream  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
county,  from  its  south-west  to  its  north-east  corner, 
being  wholly  embraced  from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
within  the  county.  It  is  a  sluggish  stream  through 
its  whole  course.  Upon  its  borders  lies  an  immense 
tract  of  meadow  land,  most  of  which  is  now  of  com- 
paratively little  value,  but  which,  under  a  proper 
system  of  drainage,  might  be  made  as  valuable  for 
cultivation,  as  any  land  in  the  State.  It  is  supposed 
that  there  are  but  about  three  feet  fall  in  the  twenty 
miles  of  this  river  above  the  Billerica  mills.  Now 
if  instead  of  raising  a  dam  in  N  orth  Billerica  three 
feet  high,  the  channel  from  somewhat  above  this 
place  to  its  mouth  had  been  lowered  three  feet,  ten 
thoueand  acres  of  rich  alluvial  soil  would  be  in- 
creased in  value,  at  least  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  its 
damp  surface,  which  now  yields  only  coarse  meadow 
grass,  and  exhales  fogs  and  miasmas  that  generate 
rheumatism  and  consumption  among  the  dwellers 
on  its  borders,  would  be  covered  with  rich  fields  of 
good  hay,  and  grain  and  roots,  and  no  longer  be  a 
source  of  suffering  and  death. 

"In  the  early  period  of  our  history,  the  privilege 
of  erecting  the  dam  referred  to  was  granted,  to  en- 
courage the  building  and  supporting  of  a  grist  miil 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  on  the  strength  ofthat  grant,  this  immense 
injustice  has  been  perpetuated.  Whoever  shall  con- 
vince the  Legislature  that  this  privilege  ought  not 
to  be  continued,  now  that  the  reason  on  which  this 
grant  and  the  subsequent  grant  to  the  Middlesex 
canal  were  founded,  no  longer  exists,  and  now  that 
circumstances  have  so  changed  that  thousands  are 
suff'ering  injury,  for  the  benefit  of  one,  will  merit  the 
thanks  of  all  who  dwell  on  the  borders  of  the  Con- 
cord river."  R- 

Concord,  Jlpril  25. 

^P  The  Boston  Post  contradicts  the  report  that 
ex-President  Pierce  had  bought  a  farm  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  intended  to  erect  a  house. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  PLOW. 

The  number  of  plows  necessary  to  perform  all 
the  various  kinds  of  work  required  of  that  imple- 
ment, involves  an  expense  which  but  few  of  our  far- 
mers are  able  to  bear.  For  this  reason,  land  is  fre- 
quently imperfectly  broken  up,  for  want  of  the 
proper  implement,  and  consequently,  the  labor  of 
cultivation  is  increased,  and  the  crops  suffer  from 
being  grown  on  land  which  has  not  been  prepared 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the  habits  of  the  plant. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  alluded  to,  by  bringing 
all  the  various  forms  of  plow  within  the  means  of 
every  farmer,  the  Universal  Plow  has  been  in- 
vented. The  implement  embraces  various  forms 
and  sizes  of  mould-board, — twelve  in  number, — 
each  nicely  fitting  one  common  standard  and  frame- 
work,— thus  adapting  the  plow  to  a  wide  variety  of 
soils  and  modes  of  culture.  Each  mould-board  is 
constructed  to  perform  its  respective  work  in  a 
thorough  and  finished  style.    The  advantages  which 


such  an  implement  presents,  combining  in  itself 
the  various  mould-boards  needed  for  all  soils  and 
modes  of  culture,  are  too  obvious  to  need  more 
than  passing  mention. 

The  Universal  Plow  embraces  the  following 
kinds  and  sizes  of  mould-board  ;  viz., 

For  plowing  intervale,  and  other  smooth  grass 
lands,  five  sizes,  turning  flat  furrows  from  5  to  10 
inches  deep,  and  10  to  16  inches  wide. 

For  plowing  upland,  stony  land,  and  grass  lands 
of  rough  surface,  four  sizes,  turning  flat  furrows 
from  3  to  9  inches  deep,  and  10  to  15  inches  wide. 

One  size  for  plowing  clayey  and  stifi"  soil,  turn- 
ing a  lapped  furrow,  5  to  7  inches  deep,  and  9  to 
11  inches  wide. 

Two  sizes  for  plowing  stubble  and  old  ground, 
pulverizing  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  from  6  to  12 
inches.  Also  by  attaching  the  skim  plow  on  the 
same  beam,  with  the  stubble  mould-board,  two  sizes 
of  Double  or  Sod  and  Subsoil  j^low,  can  by  obtained. 


UlSriVEilSAL  PLO"W,  "WITH  MOULD-BOARD  DETACHED. 

This  cut  shows  the  appearance  of  the  standard  [board  to  them.  This  connection  is  very  simple,  and 
and  beam,  and  the  manner  of  fitting  the  mould- 1  the  various  changes  can  be  easily  and  quickly  made. 


'^V 


-LrjJTIVEIlSAL  PLOW,    INTERVALS. 


This  is  a  side  view  of  the  plow,  rigged  with  one 
of  the  intervale  mould-boards,  wheel  and  cutter, 
for  plowing  flat  furrows  in  smooth  grass  lands. 

We  shall  give  in  a  future  number  a  large  cut, 
showing  in  one  group,  the  plow  with  a  mould-board 


attached,  and  the  difierent  patterns  of  mould-boards 
which  have  been  adapted  to  this  plan.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  readers  can  gain  any  information  they  de- 
sire in  regard  to  this  improvement  by  calling  at  the 
Warehouse  of  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  QuincyHall. 
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Fur  the  New  England  Fanner. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in 
agricultural  papers,  that,  in  the  potato  crop,  light 
seeding  is  to  be  preferred ;  that  four  eyes  to  the 
hill  are  sufficient.  To  determine  the  truth  of  this 
statement  the  following  method  was  adopted.  After 
the  vines  were  somewhat  advanced,  but  before  the 
tubers  were  set,  three  adjacent  rows  were  thinned 
out  so  as  to  have  in  the  first  row  four  stems,  in  the 
second  five,  and  in  the  third  six.  The  fourth  row 
■was  left  as  planted,  and  contained  an  average  of 
about  seven  stems  to  the  hill.  Twelve  hills  in  each 
row  were  taken  for  the  experiment,  and  at  digging 
the  product  of  each  row  was  weighed.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  result : 

1st   row 27  lbs. 

2nd     "  33    " 

3d      "  38    " 

4th     "  43    " 

There  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  pro- 
portion of  small  potatoes. 

SECONJ)   EXPERIMENT. 

The  sefcond  experiment  was  made  to  test  the  val- 
ue of  ashes  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  The 
ashes  were  applied  to  the  whole  piece  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  rows.  A  common  table  spoonful 
was  thrown  upon  each  hill  immediately  after  plant- 
ing. The  produce,  by  weight,  of  twenty  hills  under 
each  mode  of  treatment,  was  as  follows  : 

20  hills  with  ashes 35 J  lbs. 

20  hills  without  ashes 27^    " 

Difference 7J,  or  27  per  cent. 

A  single  experiment  is  not  sufficient  to  establish 
a  principle  in  farming.  But  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment with  ashes  (unleached)  seems  to  be  worth 
the  consideration  of  farmers. 

The  "women  folks"  think  that  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  what 
they  suppose  to  be  a  new,  and  are  well  satisfied  is 
an  improved  method,  of  stewing  apples  (green.) 
The  new  method  is  this.  Instead  of  stewing  the 
apples  in  a  metallic  vessel,  put  them  into  an  earth- 
en dish  and  place  the  dish  in  the  steamer.  The 
disagreeable  metallic  taste  and  the  danger  of  burn- 
ing are  thus  avoided.  A.  w. 

Stephentown,  J\r.  Y.,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

SWEET  POTATO. 

Mr.  Brown:— In  volume  8th  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  Mr.  Nicolas  Thomas  asks  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  culture  of  the  sweet  potato, 
A  lady  now  visiting  me  has  spent  20  or  30  years 
about  the  plantations  of  Virginia  and  Mississippi, 
Wishing  to  raise  about  80  bushels,  she  would  pre- 
pare a  bed,  say  4  by  8  feet,  of  light  earth,  raised 
about  5  inches  on  the  surface  of  the  garden  soil. 
If  the  tubers  for  seed  were  about  the  size  of  your 
finger,  they  would  be  planted  whole ;  if  twice  as 
large,  cut  in  halves  longitudinally,  and  laid  with 
the  flat  side  down.  The  seed  are  laid  along  in 
rows,  so  close  that  they  almost  touch,  and  the  bed 
is  nearly  covered  with  them.  Then  cover  the  seed 
witii  about  3  inches  of  earth,  (making  the  bed  raised 
about  8  inches.)  When  the  sprouts  are  about  6 
inches  long,  and  the  leaves  pretty  well  formed,  pull 
them  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  try  to  avail  of 


a  shower,  and  plant  towards  evening,  as  you  would 
young  cabbages  ;  three  or  four  sprouts  are  placed 
in  a  hill,  and  the  hills  one  long  step  each  way. 
As  the  sprouts  do  not  all  come  forward  at  the 
same  time,  there  will  be  several  plantings  from  the 
same  bed.  / 

When  the  earth  in  the  hills  crack  open,  they 
may  be  dug  for  immediate  usej  but  the  main  part 
of  the  crop  is  not  dug  till  some  days  after  the  frost 
has  killed  the  vines.  My  friend  also  informs  me 
that  the  hest  and  earliest  Irish  potatoes  she  ever 
saw  raised  at  the  South,  were  by  having  the  seed 
placed  upon  the  surface  of  ground  which  had  been 
spaded  up,  then  covered  with  straw  mixed  with 
hogs'  bristles,  from  the  slaughter  yard,  but  without 
any  earth. 

A  gentleman  in  Worcester  informs  me  that  his 
brother  bored  some  apple  trees  (trunks  about  1 
foot  in  diameter,)  5  holes  to  a  tree,  2  inches  deep, 
and  f  inch  in  diameter ;  put  in  ipecacuanha,  and 
plugged  them  up.  This  was  done  in  spring  before 
the  trees  were  in  full  bloom.  The  trees  were  not 
injured  in  the  least,  and  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  was 
not  perceptibly  affected,  but  it  was  fair,  and  free  from 
insects.  Before  this  he  could  hardly  get  a  fair  ap- 
ple from  the  tree.  Do  you  think  I  should  be  safe 
in  trying  the  experiment  ?        Yours  truly,      o. 

Worcester  County,  May,  1857. 


EXCESSIVE  SMOKING. 

The  last  number  of  the  New  York  Medical  Ga- 
zette contains  an  article  on  the  ill  effects  produced 
by  the  excessive  smoking  of  tobacco,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  extract : 

"Besides  the  necessary  effect  upon  the  head,  of 
the  marked  irritating  action,  is  the  superabundant 
secretion  of  saliva,  and  of  the  humors  salutary  in 
their  nature,  destined,  when  in  due  proportion,  to 
maintain  the  first  acts  in  the  digestive  process. 
And  these  abundant  secretions  not  unusually  at  the 
cessation  of  the  stimulus  become  altered,  with  re- 
markable dryness  of  the  fauces,  of  the  tongue,  and 
of  the  oesophagus,  which  obliges  the  smoker  to  seek 
new  means  of  stimulus,  in  alcoholic  drinks,  which 
increases  the  primitively  injurious  effects  of  tobac- 
co. That  ptyalism  continued  for  a  long  time  should 
be  an  efficient  cause  of  injury  to  the  animal  organ- 
ism, no  one  will  deny,  when  they  reflect  that  by 
these  means  are  abstracted  from  the  blood  those 
principles  which  in  normal  quantity  are  necessary 
to  the  integrity  of  the  organs  and  functions,  and 
that  if  the  ordinary  secretion  of  any  gland  is  con- 
tinually increased,  the  humor  secreted  will  be  altered 
in  its  elemental  constituents,  and  consequently  be- 
come less  adapted  to  those  offices  naturally  reserv- 
ed to  them.  Every  time,  said  Boerhave,  speaking 
of  saliva,  any  one  makes  a  useless  waste  of  this  se- 
cretion, he  is  deprived  of  a  great  inciter  of  the  ap- 
petite and  a  great  aid  to  digestion.  The  chyle,  to 
the  preparation  of  which  this  fluid  does  not  concur, 
is  of  bad  quality,  and  the  blood  remains  more  or 
less  altered.  To  this  authority  many  others  can  be 
added,  but  let  that  of  CuUen,  Tissot  and  Bernard 
suffice." 

The  article  proceeds  to  consider  the  injurious  ef- 
fects upon  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  particular- 
ly the  apparatus  of  respiration. 
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For  the  Hew  England  Farmer. 

"CAN  LAND  BE  MADE  FERTILE  WITH- 
OUT STABLE  MANURE?" 

The  article  in  the  Fanner  of  the  7th  of  Februa- 
ry with  this  caption,  with  the  remarks  added,  are 
such  as  I  like  to  read  in  an  agricultural  paper,  be- 
cause they  are  such  as  have  a  practical  bearing  on 
the  every  day  business  of  the  farmer.  In  reading 
them  over,  it  brought  to  my  mind  some  little  ex- 
perience I  have  had  in  such  matters,  and  I  thought 
it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  to  know  the 
result.  My  little  farm  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  plowed  land  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  keep  in 
good  heart  with  all  the  manure  I  can  make  at 
home,  and  as  I  am  situated  too  far  from  the  market 
to  buy  stable  manure  at  the  price  it  bears,  I  have 
been  rather  forced  into  the  experiment  of  proving 
the  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  the  concentrated 
manures,  such  as  Peruvian  guano,  superphosphate, 
bone  dust,  &c.  And,  from  what  experience  I  have 
had,  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  good  Pe- 
ruvian guano,  even  at  the  high  price  it  bears,  is  the 
cheapest  of  all  that  I  have  tried,  and  have  proved 
it  to  be  profitable  in  most,  if  not  all  the  ways  1  have 
applied  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,1  selected  a  piece  of  grass 
land  in  the  midst  of  a  field  that  had  been  mowed 
some  five  or  six  seasons,  and  staked  off  one-eighth 
of  an  acre,  and  divided  this  into  two  equal  parts  : 
on  one  of  these  I  applied  12  pounds  of  the  lumpy 
portions  of  guano,  by  dissolving  it  in  about  one-half 
a  barrel  of  water,  and  applying  it  with  a  common 
watering  pot  on  the  land  in  the  spring,  before  the 
grass  had  started  ;  it  remained  with  nothing  more 
done  till  haying  time ;  each  piece  was  then  mowed 
and  raked  separately.  After  haying  it  three  days 
it  was  weighed,  the  product  of  each  piece  by  itself; 
the  portion  from  the  manured  piece  weighed  126 
pounds,  the  other  42  pounds,  showing  a  difierence 
of  just  three  pounds  to  one  in  favor  of  the  guano, 
or  84  pounds  gain  for  12  pounds  of  guano,  which 
is  7  pounds  of  hay  for  one  of  the  guano.  Thus  one 
ton  of  this  manure,  costing  $60,  would  have  pro- 
duced at  this  ratio  7  tons  of  hay,  worth  that  season 
at  the  barn  $20  per  ton.  It  would  seem  that  out- 
lays of  this  kind  would  be  profitable  investments. 
However,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  different  circum- 
stances might  have  produced  different  results.  As 
the  question  is  often  asked,  "Is  guano  good  for  more 
than  one  year  ?"  I  wished  to  know  how  to  answer 
such  an  inquiry,  and  therefore  I  had  the  above  pieces 
harvested  separately  the  second  year,  and  found  the 
manured  piece  exceeded  the  other  by  15  or  20  per 
cent. 

This  land  is  what  would  be  called  heavy  loam, 
■with  a  hard  pan  subsoil,  and  is  not  natural  for  rye, 
except  when  first  cleared,  although  I  have  succeed- 
ed in  the  last  two  years  on  an  old  field  that  had 
had  no  manure  for  the  last  18  years,  in  raising  18 
bushels  to  the  acre,  by  applying  about  300  pounds 
of  guano,  and  sowing  in  the  fall.  My  method  of 
using  this  concentrated  manure  is  different  on  dif- 
ferent crops  ;  after  sifting  out  the  lumpy  portion 
which  I  pulverize  with  a  flail,  the  fine  is  then  moist- 
ened with  water  until  it  is  of  the  right  consistency 
for  sowing,  without  being  blown  away  when  sown 
broadcast.  The  last  season  I  applied  it  as  a  top 
dressing  on  grass  land,  sowed  broadcast  at  about 
200  pounds  to  the  acre  in  damp  weather,  with  ben- 
eficial results,  although  I  think  it  more  sure  to  be 


applied  in  a  diluted  state,  though  it  is  more  expen- 
sive. My  method  of  using  it  on  potatoes  and  corn 
when  put  in  the  hill  is,  after  the  land  has  been  well 
pulverized  by  plowing  and  harrowing,  I  pass  along 
between  two  rows,  and  drop  a  small  handful  to  the 
hill,  and  then  with  a  small  iron  tooth  rake,  mix  it 
well  with  about  two  shovels  full  of  the  pulverized 
soil  before  dropping  the  seed,  although  I  prefer 
composting  with  good  meadow  muck  when  con- 
venient. My  intention  the  coming  season  is  to  ap- 
ply it  to  crops  for  the  hoe  by  sowing  broadcast,  and 
mixing  thoroughly  with  the  harrow. 

I  noticed  in  the  article  to  which  this  has  an  allu- 
sion, an  inquiry  as  to  the  benefit  of  coal  ashes.  In 
a  desire  to  test  their  value,  I  procured  a  few  barrels 
the  last  season,  and  applied  them  to  different  ob- 
jects ;  a  few  spread  on  grass  land  with  no  apparent 
benefit ;  applied  some  three  or  four  bushels  to  the 
roots  of  an  English  cherry  tree,  by  digging  and 
mixing  with  the  bog  hoe,  and  had  rather  more  than 
a  usual  crop.  But  applying  them  to  a  bean  patch 
which  had  been  manured  with  guano  spread  on  at 
the  rate  of  about  300  pounds  to  the  acre,  there  was 
a  marked  difierence  between  this  and  an  adjoining 
patch  of  equal  size,  treated  alike  except  the  ashes, 
which  had  evidently  reduced  the  crop  one-half,  so 
I  have  concluded  to  dispense  with  coal  ashes  for 
the  present.  T.  G.  H. 

Bedford,  JV.  H.,  Feb.,  1857. 


SPARE  THE  BIRDS. 


Spring  is  at  hand,  and  with  its  pleasures  will 
come  the  daily  nuisance  to  those  who  dwell  amid 
rural  scenes,  of  hearing  the  "soft  notes  of  the 
shot-gun."  Every  one  who  has  paid  attention  to 
the  matter,  knows  that  even  crows  and  blackbirds 
are  productive  of  more  good  than  harm,  and  that 
the  vast  increase  of  late  years  of  destructive  insects, 
is  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  wanton  destruction 
of  birds  which  are  not  even  legitimate  game. 

In  Japan  the  birds  are  regarded  as  sacred,  and 
never  under  any  pretense  are  they  permitted  to  be 
destroyed.  During  the  stay  of  the  expedition  at 
Japan  a  number  of  officers  started  on  a  gunning 
excursion.  No  sooner  did  the  people  observe  the 
cruel  slaughtering  of  their  favorites  than  a  number 
of  them  waited  upon  the  Commodore  and  remon- 
strated against  the  conduct  of  the  officers.  There 
was  no  more  bird  shooting  in  Japan  by  American 
officers  after  that ;  and  when  the  treaty  between 
the  two  countries  was  concluded,  one  express  con- 
dition of  it  was,  that  the  birds  should  always  be 
protected.  What  a  commentary  upon  the  inhuman 
practice  of  our  shooting  gentry,  who  are  as  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  tomtit  as  of  an  eagle,  and  indscrim- 
inately  shoot  everything  in  the  form  of  a  bird 
which  has  the  misfortune  to  come  within  the  reach 
of  their  murderous  weapons. 

On  the  top  of  the  tombstones  in  Japan,  a  small 
cavity  or  trough  is  chisseled,jWhich  the  priests  every 
morning  fill  with  fresh  water  for  the  use  of  the 
birds.  Enlightened  America  should  imitate  these 
customs  of  the  barbarous  Japanese,  if  not  by  pro- 
viding fresh  water  for  the  feathered  warblers,  at 
least  by  protecting  them  from  the  worthless  louts 
who  so  ruthlessly  destroy  them.  Unless  something 
is  done,  and  that  speedily,  our  insectivorous  birds 
will  be  wholly  exterminated,  and  then  farewell  to 
fruit-growing.  A  thousand  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested  for  the  destruction  of  the  curculio,  all  of 
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■which  have  proved  worthless.  We  have  one  which 
we  know  to  be  infallible — "protect  the  birds." 

The  swallows  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
swarming  insects,  living  almost  entirely  upon  taking 
their  food  upon  the  wing.  The  common  martin 
devours  great  quantities  of  wasps,  beetles  and  gold- 
smiths. A  single  bird  will  devour  five  thousand 
butterflies  in  a  week.  The  moral  of  this  is,' that  the 
husbandman  should  cultivate  the  society  of  swal- 
lows and  martins  about  his  land  and  building. 

The  sparrows  and  wrens  feed  upon  the  crawling 
insects  which  lurk  within  the  buds,  foliage  and 
flowers  of  plants.  The  wrens  are  pugnacious,  and  a 
little  box  in  a  cherry  tree  will  soon  be  appropriated 
by  them,  and  they  will  drive  other  birds  away  that 
feed  upon  the  fruit,  a  hint  that  cherry  growers 
should  remember  this  Spring,  and  act  upon. 

The  thrushes,  blue-birds,  jays  and  crows  prey  up- 
on butterflies,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  locusts,  and 
the  larger  beetles.  A  single  family  of  jays  will  con- 
sume 20,000  of  these  in  a  season  of  three  months. 

The  woodpeckers  are  armed  with  a  stout,  long 
bill,  to  penetrate  the  wood  of  trees  where  the 
borers  deposit  their  larvae.  They  live  almost  en- 
tirely upon  these  worms. 

For  the  insects  that  come  abroad  only  during  the 
night,  nature  has  provided  a  check  in  the  nocturnal 
barn  owl,  which  take  their  food  upon  the  wing. 

How  wonderful  is  this  provision  of  Providence 
for  restraint  of  depredators  that  live  upon  the  la- 
bors of  man,  and  how  careful  we  should  be  not  to 
dispute  that  beneficial  law  of  compensation  by  which 
all  things  are  preserved  in  their  just  relation  and 
proportion. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"MERINO  FEVER." 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  obedience  to  your  summons, 
I  -will  tell  what  I  know  of  the  "Merino  fever,"  that 
raged  in  and  about  Salem,  some  fifty  years  since, 
the  efi^ects  of  which  were  grievously  felt  for  a  long 
time  by  many  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
named  by  your  correspondent.  Pickering  Dodge, 
Esq.,  (then  an  enterprising  merchant  of  Salem)  in- 
troduced several  hundred  first  class  Merinos  from 
Spain.  They  were  fed  for  a  time  at  Gloucester, 
and  on  other  farms  in  the  vicinity,  and  finally  placed 
in  the  country,  under  the  care  of  one  Thomas,  who 
figured  largely  in  calculations,  and  the  concern  final- 
ly tapered  out,  with  very  few  droppings  left, — not 
enough  to  give  green  herbage, — where  they  had 
been  bedded.  Perhaps  the  idea  I  would  convey 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  that  was 
currt-nt  in  those  days.  Several  gentlemen  who 
had  known  Thomas,  as  "hail  fellow  well  met," 
called  on  him  at  his  country  residence,  and  were 
hospitably  entertained  with  old  Madeira,  and  other 
accompaniments ;  and,  finding  the  etceteras  so  com- 
plete, they  expressed  their  astonishment  that  he 
could  afford  such  an  entertainment,  after  a  voyage 
so  disastrous.  "Ah,"  said  Thomas,  "you  know 
there  is  often  'a  good  deal  saved  from  a  wreck.' " 

Capt.  J.  Ingersol,  who  owned  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  Danvers,  removed  to  Windsor,  Vt.  — 
where  I  once  visited  him — where  he  and  his  son 
had  much  to  do  with  sheep.  Consul  Jarvis  (who 
married  a  daughter  of  Sheriff"  Bartlett,)  figured 
largely  in  these  matters.  Perhaps  these  scraps 
may  furnish  a  clue  to  the  information  desired. 

South  Danvers,  1857.  J.  W.  P . 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ONIONS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — In  your  March  number  of  the 
Farmer,  I  notice  a  request  of  a  subscriber  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  culture  of  onions — and  an  in- 
vitation from  yourself  to  any  one  who  may  possess 
such  information  to  impart  it.  I  perceive,  also,  in 
the  same  number,  a  communication  from  Hollis 
Chaffin,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  which  purports  to  con- 
tain the  secret  of  the  whole  business,  but  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  found  to  fail  in  my  own  case. 
Having  tried  almost  every  experiment  in  the  grow- 
ing of  this  vegetable,  I  feel  some  confidence  in  ad- 
dressing your  correspondent  on  the  subject,  and  as- 
suring him  of  one  successful — though  it  may  not,  for 
large  crops,  prove  a  very  profitable  mode  of  raising 
them. 

It  was  in  1848  the  maggot  first  appeared  among 
my  onions,  almost  entirely  destroying  the  crop, 
which  led  me  the  following  year  to  test  many  of 
the  modes  recommended  by  agricultural  journals 
for  protecting  the  same.  All  these  plans  proved 
abortive.  The  next  year  new  experiments  were 
tried,  among  which  was  freeing  the  ground  of  in- 
sects by  great  fermentation,  but  this  also  failed  of 
success.  A  small  crop  was  raised  the  subsequent 
year  on  rockweed,  well  decomposed,  mixed  with 
soil  from  an  upland  pasture.  At  that  time,  as  none 
of  my  neighbors  could  succeed  in  the  least,  I  im- 
agined I  had  discovered  the  "secret,"  and  presumed 
that  a  saline  manure  was  all  that  was  required  to 
prevent  injury  from  maggots,  but  in  this  I  was  mis- 
taken, for  the  very  next  season  the  principal  part 
of  the  crop  was  destroyed  by  this  pest. 

Speaking  one  day  with  a  person  who  had  witness- 
ed a  mode  of  raising  onions  pursued  in  Nantucket, 
I  was  induced  to  try  the  following  experiment, 
which  I  found  to  succeed.  I  marked  out  my  bed 
the  size  I  desired  it,  and  threw  out  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  I  then  filled  in  with 
clam  shells,  which  I  then  had  levelled,  and  beat  in- 
to a  solid  bed  with  a  heavy  maul,  then  slightly 
covered  with  rich  soil,  say  less  than  one  inch  deep. 
In  this  I  planted  the  seed,  and  ever  since  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  raising  fine  onions  entirely  free  from 
the  maggot. 

The  origin  of  the  maggot  I  have  spoken  of  be- 
fore in  another  journal,  but  for  the  benefit  of  such 
as  are  unacquainted  therewith,  I  may  repeat  the 
substance  of  what  I  then  said.  Almost  invariably 
where  a  plant  droops,  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
one  or  more  maggots.  Now  by  carefully  removing 
the  earth  around  the  plant,  will  be  seen  a  small  in- 
sect, which  will  run  from  one  lump  of  dirt  to  anoth- 
er, making  great  exertions  to  secrete  itself,  which 
if  allowed  to  do,  it  will  work  its  way  deep  into  the 
soil,  but  if  not  permitted  to  hide,  will  fly  away.  This 
insect  unquestionably  deposits  its  egg  in  the  envel- 
ope of  the  stock,  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  next  to  the  bulb,  where  it  soon  starts 
into  life,  and  eating  into  the  interior  of  the  plant, 
works  its  destruction.  This  pest  will  not  assail  the 
plants  where  the  fly  cannot  penetrate  easily  into 
the  earth.  Old  Orchard. 

Maine,  April  13th,  1857. 


Ei^  Twenty-six  persons  left  New  Bedford  on 
Monday,  for  the  West,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
permanent  residence.  Eighteen  of  the  emigrants 
were  from  the  town  of  Rochester. 
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PEOSPECTS  OF  THE  HAY  CROP- 
MOWING  MACHINES. 

March  was  an  unusually  dry  month,  bringing  nei- 
ther the  usual  amount  of  snow  nor  rain.  April,  on 
the  contrary,  has  been  extremely  wet  and  boister- 
ous up  to  the  28th  ;  the  weather  being  cold,  and 
nearly  ten  inches  of  rain  having  fallen.  Remnants 
of  snow-drifts  linger  still  under  the  north  side  of 
the  walls,  and  the  ground  everywhere  is  cold  and 
clammy  as  a  wet  sponge.  This  condition  of  the 
season,  however,  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  small 
grain  and  grass  crop.  The  west  wind  of  early  May 
will  sweep  away  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  its  warm  suns  will  bring  the  grass  rapidly  for- 
ward. The  prospects  of  an  abundant  hay  crop, 
we  think,  are  favorable  ;  and  now,  before  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  the  haying  season  comes  on,  is  the 
time  to  make  the  proper  preparation  for  that  im- 
portant crop. 

We  had  confidently  hoped  that  before  the  gather- 
ing of  that  harvest,  some  better  machine  for  cut- 
ting grass  than  any  that  has  yet  been  before  the 
public  would  be  introduced,  and  that,  amidst  all 
the  labor-saving  machinery  that  has  been  invented, 
the  farmer  might  avail  himself  of  some  decided 
improvement  in  securing  his  hay.  This  is  a  har- 
vest that  must  be  gathered  within  a  comparatively 
short  period,  and  one  that  has  usually  brought  in- 
to requisition  much  help  beyond  that  ordinarily 
employed  on  the  farm. 

Several  mowing  machines  have  been  introduced, 
and  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  farmer,  but 
most  or  all  of  them  are  objectionable  on  one  ac- 
count or  another,  and  have  failed  to  give  that  sat- 
isfaction which  is  desired.  We  have  guided  Ketch- 
um's  machine  for  two  or  three  years  past,  to  do  our 
own  mowing,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a 
great  way  beyond  the  common  hand  scythe  ;  have 
seen  Manny's  in  operation,  and  examined  several 
others,  but  cannot  believe  that  the  true  machine  is 
yet  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 

Last  year  a  premium  of  one  thousand  dollars 
was  offered  for  the  best  machine,  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture.  A 
trial  was  had  at  which  large  numbers  of  amateurs 
as  well  as  practical  men  attended,  and  we  under- 
stood at  the  time  that  there  was  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  judges  in  awarding  the  premium  to 
the  Heath  machine.  We  did  not  attend  the  trial, 
and  knew,  then,  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  ma- 
chine. Subsequently,  however,  we  examined  it  M'ith 
considerable  care,  and  were  forcibly  struck  with  its 
simplicity,  and  the  direct  manner  in  which  the  pow- 
er is  applied.  We  were  informed  too  that  the  right 
to  construct  and  sell  it  was  in  the  hands  of  competent 
manufacturers,  and  it  would  be  for  sale  this  spring, 
made  in  a  finished  and  thorough  manner.  We 
were  not,  therefore,  a  little  surprised  a  few "  day? 
since  to  observe  some  intimation  in  the   Boston 


Cultivator,  that  this  machine  would  not  be  for  sale 
this  spring,  and  felt  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter 
to  go  to  the  manufacturers  at  once  and  make  the 
inquiry.  The  reply  was  that  a  large  number  of  ma- 
chines were  already  begun,  and  that  the  public 
might  depend  upon  being  supplied. 

We  were  shown  moreover  a  finished  Reaper  and 
Mower  of  the  most  beautiful  construction,and  which 
is  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  will  call  at 
Quincy  Hall,  Boston.  The  liberal  appropriation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  having  been  awarded  to 
this  machine,  and  the  highest  commendations  hav- 
ing been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  judges  and  others, 
and  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  being  invest- 
ed solely  in  one  party,  they  are  bound  by  every 
principle 'of  fairness  to  manufacture  them  well,  and 
dispose  of  them  to  our  farmers  at  a  moderate 
profit ;  and  with  our  knowledge  of  the  house  pos- 
sessing the  right,  we  have  no  doubt  the  machine 
will  be  in  the  market  at  an  early  day. 

The  best  method  of  securing  the  hay  crop  is  a 
matter  of  too  much  consequence,  to  be  left  for  con- 
sideration when  the  grass  is  in  bloom. 


For  the  Neic  England  Farmer. 

THE  POTATO  CEOP. 

Mb.  Editor  : — There  is  perhaps  no  subject  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  about  which  people  differ 
more  than  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  both  as  to 
the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  and  the  manner  of 
preparing  it ;  one  person  recommending  to  plant 
none  but  whole  potatoes,  another  to  cut  them ;  one, 
two  in  a  hill,  another  one,  and  still  another  to  plant 
seed  ends,  while  others  advise  to  have  the  seed 
ends  cast  aside.  Now  I  have  experimented  more 
or  less  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  very  much  more  depends  upon 
the  season  and  the  manner  the  ground  is  prepared, 
than  upon  the  seed  used.  Give  me  a  good  season, 
and  good  ground,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  not  receiv- 
ing in  return  a  good  crop,  whether  I  plant  one  po- 
tato in  a  hill,  or  two  ;  whole  or  cut,  large  or  small, 
though  I  do  not  intend  when  potatoes  are  plenty  to 
plant  very  small  ones.  My  way  of  raising  potatoes 
is  to  plow  under  from  twenty  to  thirty  cart  loads 
of  coarse  manure  to  the  acre,  roll  the  ground  if 
greensward  and  harrow  thoroughly — plant  early 
with  one  middling  sized  patato  in  a  hill ;  should  pre- 
fer to  have  it  cut  lengthwise,  so  as  to  divide  the  seed 
end ;  hill  but  once,  but  hoe  as  many  times  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  field  clear  of  M'eeds. 

April  27,  1857.  A  Vermont  Farmer. 


Johnson's  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine, 
of  which  we  spoke  in  favorable  terms  several  weeks 
since,  has  fully  justified  our  opinion.  It  does  the 
work  quick  and  effectually,  is  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  in  every  family  of  half  a  dozen 
persons.  They  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Geo. 
P.  Cox&  Co.,  147  Washington  Street, Boston.  We 
unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  public. 
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For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTURAL 
MEETINGS. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  just  read  the  intere.sting 
account  of  the  last  Legislative  Agricultural  Meet- 
ing. I  agree  with  those  gentlemen  who  say  they 
have  been  well  sustained  and  well  reported,  the 
last  winter.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  they  have  not 
been  more  fully  attended.  Full  one-third  of  the 
gentlemen  who  constitute  the  Legislature,  report 
themselves  to  be  farmers,  but  how  few  of  them 
prove  themselves  to  be  such.  Is  there  any  man 
worthy  to  come  in  and  receive  $500  for  his  atten- 
dance as  a  Representative  or  a  Senator,  that  can- 
not bring  in  some  facts  worthy  to  be  known — tested 
by  his  own  experience  ?  Take,  for  instance,  the 
facts  communicated  by  the  farmers  of  Wilmington, 
in  relation  to  stock — and  in  relation  to  the  growing 
of  potatoes — and  if  I  do  not  mistake  entirely,  they 
will  be  longer  remembered  and  more  practically 
useful  than  all  the  labored  harangues  that  have 
been  uttered  about  free  speech  and  Jree  soil,  and 
all  the  elaborate  essays  on  usury,  that  have  been 
-drawn  out  and  published.  Whoever  glances  his 
eye  over  the  cumbersome  pile  of  documents,  annu 
ally  given  to  the  public  by  these  Legislators,  will 
find  a  gi'eat  part  of  it  to  be  "vox  prceterea  nihil." 

May  2,  1857.  Essex. 

CONCEKTRATED  BLOOD-MANURE. 

The  manufacture  of  this  fertilizer — which  has 
been  extensively  used  in  England  several  years,  and 
come  into  so  great  demand  that  two  establishments 
are  kept  actively  at  work — has  been  commenced  in 
this  country  by  responsible  and  competent  parties 
protected  by  two  patents.  Two  important  features 
are  presented,  which,  as  they  are  based  on  facts  of 
experience,  may  be  briefly  alluded  to  here  : — 

1.  By  chemical  means,  the  rejected  organs  of 
animals  killed  for  food,  in  a  fresh  state,  are  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  blood,  and  mixed  with  the  blood 
also  of  the  animals,  so  as  to  form  a  semi-fluid  mass, 
without  coagulation,  or  loss  of  any  ingredient. 

2.  Organized  jjhosphate  of  lime,  the  comminuted 
bones  of  fish,  forming  what  is  called  Mexican  guano, 
is  converted  into  superphosphate  of  lime,  retaining 
the  animal  matter  of  the  Mexican  guano.  This  su- 
perphosphate is  then  intimately  combined  with  the 
semi-fluid  blood  ;  and  the  resulting  compound  is 
allowed  to  re-act,  in  order  to  preaep^e  the  blood, 
some  ten  or  twelve  days, — a  diminishing  fermenta- 
tive action  continuing  generally  so  long.  After  the 
lapse  of  this  time,  changes  have  occurred  insuring 
permanency ;  the  small  quantity  of  moisture  is  dissi- 
pated ;  and  the  mass  is  powdered,  and  put  into  bags 
for  the  market. 

The  animal  matter,  as  taken  from  the  animals, 
forms  more  than  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  mix- 
ture as  first  made  ;  but,  from  the  changes  which 
ensue,  it  becomes  concentrated,  losing  the  elements 
of  water, — retaining  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  blood, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  guano,  in  a  soluble  form.  The 
same  principle  is  involved  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime ;  for  the  superphosphate 
once  obtained,  is  not  allowed  to  exist  as  a  liquid 
moistening  the  mass,  but  is  rendered  nearly  dry, 
and  combined  with  the  concentrated  animal  matter. 
The  process,  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proach which  can  be  made  to  animal  dia:estiou  of 


food  by  chemical  means ;  and  the  large  vats,  while 
masticating  the  animal  food  of  flesh  and  bones,  may 
be  considered  as  enormous  stomachs,  preparing  for 
digestion  the  mixture,  which,  after  ten  days'  diges- 
tion without  loss,  becomes  the  appropriate  food  of 
plants. 

This  manure  is  the  result  of  long  study,  and  ob- 
servations, on  all  the  manures  which  have  been 
used  ;  and  some  of  its  claims  we  purpose  to  present 
at  a  future  time,  in  connection  with  a  statement  of 
the  observations  which  led  to  the  manufacture ;  our 
object  now  being  a  concise  account  of  what  is  its 
composition  and  characters.  Composed  essentially 
of  blood,  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  several  alkaline  salts,  it  presents  us  with  a 
condition  which  exists  only  in  animalized  manures, 
and  has  never  before,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  at- 
tained by  chemical  means.  Its  phosphates  are  so- 
luble in  ivater,  cold  or  hot,  in  presence  of  an  excess 
of  finely  divided  carbonate  of  lime,  precisely  as  we 
find  in  Peruvian  guano. 

Its  animal  matter  is  preserved,  so  that,  while  dry, 
no  changes  occur :  but,  when  moistened  or  dissolv- 
ed, it  enters  into  fermentation  with  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil,  to  produce  both  the  heat  and  the 
molecular  motion  essential  to  the  action  of  any  ma- 
nure in  hastening  germination  ;  while  its  after-ac- 
tion results  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  to 
nourish  vegetation.  Its  phosphates  of  lime,  and  al- 
kalis and  oxides,  with  sulphates  and  chlorides,  pro- 
vide the  saline  parts  required  at  the  time  of  seed- 
forming  ;  and,  with  the  organic  matter  existing  nat- 
urally in  a  fertile  soil,  the  manure  provides  every 
known  constituent  entering  into  the  formation  of 
vegetable  productions. 

The  chemical  analyses  of  the  prepared  dry  arti- 
cle, as  sent  to  market,  give,  as  a  mean  result,  a  com- 
pound of  about — 

Dry  animal  matter 33.00 

Superphosphate  of  lime 22.00 

Sulphates,  carbonates,  and  muriates  of  lime,  soda, 

and  ammonia 35.00 

Humus  and  sacd 6.00 

Moisture 4.00 


100.00 


About  two  bulks  of  peat  or  dry  loam  to  one  bulk 
of  the  blood-manure  should  be  intimately  mixed 
with  it  before  spreading  broad-cast.  It  may  be  then 
worked  in  by  the  cultivator  or  horse-hof.  The  ma- 
nure is  too  concentrated  1o  allow  of  it  being  mixed 
with  the  seed,  or  coming  in  contact  with  the  germs. 
Dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  may  be  used  ad- 
vantageously as  a  liquid  manure. 

It  is  not  strictly  necessary,  however,  to  mingle 
it  with  other  substances,  unless  it  is  to  be  applied 
in  the  hill ;  but,  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass- 
lands, it  is  much  more  convenient  to  scatter  it 
mingled  as  stated  above. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 

For  Top-Dressing  Grass-Land — From  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  on  mow- 
ing land,  should  be  applied  early  in  the  spring.  It 
can  also  be  applied  to  advantage  just  after  mowing, 
or  in  the  autumn.  The  application  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  to  old  pasture-land  will  be  found 
highly  beneficial. 

For  Wheat, Bye,  Oats  and  Barley— Frcm  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  per  acre.  After 
the  land,  is  plowed  and  harrowed,  apply  the  blood- 
manure  ;  and  then  sow  the  grain,  iS:c.,  and  harrow 
all  in  together. 
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For  Buckwheat  and  Millet — Apply  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  acre,  using  it  in  the  same  way 
as  for  other  grain.  This  amount  is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant a  crop,  even  on  poor  soil. 

For  Corn  and  Potatoes — If  preferred  to  use  it 
in  the  hill,  about  a  wine-glass  full  must  be  intimate- 
ly mixed  with  the  earth. 

For  Turnips — Apply  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred pounds  per  acre.  This  quantity  (vill  give  an 
excellent  crop. 

For  all  Garden  Vegetables — Apply  at  least  five 
hundred  pounds  per  acre,  spreading  it  on  after  the 
land  is  plowed  and  harrowed ;  then  to  be  worked 
in  thoroughly. 

For  Fruit-Trees  and  Grape-Vines — It  will  be 
found  to  be  an  invaluable  and  lasting  manure. 
Loosen  the  earth  well  in  the  spring  with  a  garden- 
fork  ;  then  apply  the  manure  liberally,  and  rake  it 
in,  which  will  give  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth, 
ripening  the  wood  early,  causing  it  to  produce  a 
larger  amount  of  fruit-buds.  The  proportions  are 
calculated  for  one  acre  ;  yet  it  is  evident  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  has  some  influence. 


SOUTHERN  COEN. 


It  is  but  a  few  years  since  farmers  commenced 
the  planting  of  corn  for  fodder  for  cows.  Now  it 
is  rare  tc  find  a  farm  in  this  neighborhood  where 
more  or  less  of  this  important  forage  is  not  cultiva- 
ted. For  cows  in  milk  it  is  highly  advantageous 
to  add  a  considerable  quantity  of  green  succulent 
food  to  their  pasture  diet,  during  the  hot,  dry 
month  of  August. 

Some  farmers  plant  fodder  corn  near  to  the  pas- 
ture, and  cut  and  throw  over  the  fence  to  the  ani- 
mals several  times  in  a  day.  Some  plant  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  field,  and  cut  and  haul  to  the  pas- 
ture or  barn.  In  the  modern  barns,  where  the  cat- 
tle eat  from  one  side  of  the  floor  way,  it  is  very  lit- 
tle work  to  drive  through  the  barn  and  distribute 
the  load.  We  think  it  better  where  there  are  prop- 
er conveniences,  to  feed  the  corn  to  the  cows  in  the 
barn.  All  tlien  have  a  fair  chance.  There  is  no 
hooking  or  trampling  the  corn.  It  will  be  found 
that  it  is  alike  desirable  that  animals,  as  well  as 
their  intelligent  owners,  should  take  their  food  in  a 
quiet  way. 

When  it  is  considered  how  large  a  proportion  of 
fodder  corn  is  wanted,  and  what  a  number  of  tons 
to  the  acre  is  a  good  crop,  economy  would  seem  to 
direct  that  it  be  planted  quite  near  to  the  barn. 
Perhaps  no  other  crop  should  take  precedence  of  it 
in  convenient  proximity,  as  it  probably  is  the  heavi- 
est of  any  cultivated. 

It  is  not  the  best  policy  to  plant  this  corn  on  poor 
soil.  The  cost  of  seed,  and  labor,  and  perhaps  ma- 
nure, may  be  the  same  for  two  pieces  of  corn,  and 
four  times  as  much  be  cut  from  one  as  the  other, 
because  one  was  rich,  strong  soil,  and  the  other 
barren  and  unproductive. 

It  is  very  important  that  this  corn  be  planted  at 
suitable  intervals,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 


first  of  July,  to  afford  only  enough  for  the  stock 
that  it  may  be  eaten  while  it  is  fresh  and  tender. 
If  the  whole  supply  be  planted  all  at  one  time,  much 
of  it  will  become  too  old  to  be  relished  by  the  cat- 
tle; the  strength  of  the  plant  will  be  absorbed  into 
tough  stalks,  which  almost  defy  mastication,  and  be- 
come a  complete  waste. 

The  manure  should  be  applied  very  liberally. 
By  this  means  the  crop  will  be  heavy  and  palata- 
ble. Sowing  in  drills  is  commonly  practiced,  but 
broad-cast  on  land  that  is  quite  free  from  weeds  is 
usually  successful. 

For  cutting  up  the  corn,  the  bush  scythe,  as 
now  so  well  made,  is  the  best  tool.  It  does  the 
work  better,  perhaps,  than  those  would  believe  who 
have  tried  other  contrivances. 

The  Southern  white  flat  or  yellow  corn  is  better 
than  our  Northern,  as  it  grows  larger.  Some  per- 
sons sow  sweet  corn,  and  say  the  cattle  prefer  it, 
thinking  it  sweeter  and  more  nutritious.  We  have 
never  tried  it,  and  cannot  say  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

A  NOBLE  MAPLE  TREE. 

Mr.  Olney  Bates,  of  this  town,  has  a  maple  tree, 
standing  in  a  pasture,  which  measures  fourteen  feet 
in  circumference,  at  two  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
is  quite  tall,  and  sends  out  numerous  large  and 
long  limbs,  forming  a  most  beautiful  cone-shaped 
toj).  From  the  sap  of  this  tree  there  has  been 
made,  this  present  spring,  some  seventy-five  pounds 
of  sugar.  Mr.  Bates  informs  me  that  after  the 
"sugar  season"  was  over,  they  had  sixty-five  pounds, 
and  he  estimates  that  the  family  ate  and  gave  away 
fully  ten  pounds.  I  have  resided  within  half  a 
mile  of  this  tree,  since  I  was  a  child ;  and  have  re- 
peatedly been  informed,  by  those  who  tapped  it, 
that  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds  have  been  made 
from  it  in  a  single  season.  Where  is  the  maple 
tree  that  excels  this  ?  J.  K.  w. 

Springfield,  Vt.,  April  27,  1857. 

SWALLOWS — SQUASH-VINES  AND    BUTTER. 

Sir  : — The  first  swallows  were  seen  here  April 
19th,  skimming  the  surface  of  Pentucket  pond,  just 
before  sunset. 

My  cows  last  fall  eat  up  all  my  squash  vines — a 
thing  I  never  knew  them  to  do  before ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  about  thirty  pounds  of  butter 
tasted  so  much  as  pumpkin  bugs  smell,  that  it  was 
about  ruined.  I  have  heard  of  another  similar  case 
in  this  town.  B.  M.  J. 

Georgetown,  1857.      

THE   GRASSES. 

On  looking  into  that  model  annual  of  agricultu- 
ral instruction  for  the  year  1855,  pp.  634 — 645, 
published  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Johnson,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  intelligence 
condensed  in  a  small  space ;  and  the  thought  oc- 
curred, if  each  and  all  our  counties  would  make 
annually,  returns,  as  complete  as  this,  and  they 
could  be  embodied  in  volumes,  we  should  soon  be 
in  possession  of  inexhaustible  sources  of  information. 

I  was  more   particularly   pleased   with  the  re- 
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marks  on  grasses,  a  topic  that  has  of  late  been  so 
fully  and  ably  illustrated  by  our  own  Secretary. 
To  be  ignorant,  as  most  people  are,  of  these  useful 
and  beautiful  products  of  nature,  now  just  spring- 
ing into  life,  under  the  softening  influence  of  the 
genial  showers  of  heaven,  argues  a  stu])idity  that 
no  one  who  realizes  it  can  approve.  Throughout 
this  communication  of  President  Dennison,  is  a 
comprehensiveness  and  justness  of  remark  not  or- 
dinarily met;  and  which  many  of  more  pretensions 
■would  do  well  to  imitate.  So  true  is  it,  that  there 
still  remain  fish  in  the  sea,  as  good  as  ever  have 
been  caught.  *. 

^pril  14,  1857.  _ 

ONIONS. 

Can  you  inform  me  what  sort  of  onion  seed 
would  do  for  fall  crops,  and  in  what  way  they  would 
require  to  be  sowed  ?  The  above  question  is  of- 
ten asked  out  West,  in  this  part  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Yours  respectfully, 

Chebanco,  III,  1857.  W.  A.  McCrea. 

Remarks. — The  Danvers  people  are  famous  for 
raising  good  onion  seed,  and  perhaps  some  of  them 
will  mention  the  kind  best  suited  to  your  wants. 
They  are  sown  in  drills,  in  fine,  well  manured  soils. 
See  article  in  this  number  on  "Culture  of  Onions." 


PLANT   THE   CABBAGE   WHERE  IT  IS  TO    GROW. 

I  wish  to  raise  a  piece  of  cabbage  this  year,  and 
•would  like  to  have  you  or  some  of  your  readers  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  matter,  inform  me 
through  the  columns  of  the  monthly  Farmer, 
whether  anything  is  gained  by  transplanting,  and 
vi'hether  it  will  not  answer  as  well  to  sow  the  seed 
in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  grow. 

W.  M.  Page. 

JVorth  Hampstead,  jy.  Y.,  Jlpril,  1857. 

Remarks. — It  is  much  better  to  sow  the  seed 
where  you  wish  the  plant  to  grow,  and  this  mode  is 
now  frequently  adopted. 

COST  OF   MILK. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Looking  over  the  March  num- 
ber of  your  ever-welcome  monthly,  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  an  article  entitled  "Cost  of  raising 
milk,"  and  I  was  induced  thereby  to  make  some 
inquiries  of  my  neighbor,  Mr.  N.  R.  Marden,  re- 
specting the  profits  of  his  one  cow,  and  from  him 
obtained  the  following  statement,  which  I  think 
■will  compare  favorably  with  the  others  "as  far  as 
heard  from." 

My  neighbor  has  a  large  family  of  children  who 
don't  object  to  milk,  and  for  four  months  of  the 
year,  they  make  their  own  butter,  and  sometimes, 
even  sell  a  little.     His  account  stands  thus  : 

840  quarts  milk,  soldat  4cts $33,60 

909      "  "  "        5  "  45,00 

420      "  "      used  in  family  at  4  cts 16,80 

1  calf  sold  one  week  old 3,00 

$98,40 
CONTRA. 

2  tons  interval  hay $24,00 

Pasturing 6,00 

5  bushels  meal 6,00 

$35.00 
Lea vin  g  profit  of $83,40 

The  manure  paying  for  care,  &c.  The  above  amount 


will  moie  than  pay  the  interest  on  SIOOO,  and  is 
another  clincher  for  "Farmer's  Son,"  besides  being 
a  better  statement  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
Farmer,  though  since  Dec.  9,  1848,  I  have  been  a 
Francestown,  A*.  H.         Constant  Reader. 

MILLET  FOR  PASTURE. 

I  want  to  keep  more  cows  than  I  have  pasture 
for,  so  as  to  make  my  farm  better.  How  would 
millet  do,  to  sow  it  and  pasture  it,  or  would  corn  be 
better  ? 

Can  I  get  good  corn  on  light  land  ■with  nothing 
but  guano  and  phosphate  ?  Can  I  get  Egyptian 
millet  seed  in  Boston  ?  Farmer. 

Raynham,  1857. 

Remarks. — "We  have  never  known  millet  to  be 
fed  as  pasture,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  can 
be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  Its  roots  take  slight 
hold  of  the  soil,  and  would  be  easily  torn  up  by  the 
cattle  in  feeding  it.  Millet  makes  an  excellent  fod- 
der as  hay.  Rye  sown  about  the  first  of  July  would 
probably  help  you  to  pasture  better  than  millet. 

On  light  land  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  veg- 
etable matter,  you  may,  perhaps,  get  a  tolerable 
crop  of  corn,  for  one  year,  with  guano  and  super- 
phosphate. But  unless  you  plow  under  some  crop, 
immediately  after,  you  decrease  the  fertilizing  ca- 
pacity of  your  soil. 

You  can  usually  obtain  any  seed  of  NouRSE, 
Mason  &  Co.,  or  Nourse  &  Co.,  Boston. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  CATERPILLARS. 

These  busy  little  fellows  know  when  their  forage 
is  ready  as  ■well  as  a  hungry  boy  his  breakfast  hour. 
As  the  tendeV  leaf  of  the  apple  tree  shows  its  form, 
the  young  caterpillar  is  brought  out,  and  soon 
builds  his  house  in  the  crotch,  and  lays  his  track  to 
the  ends  of  the  twigs  ;  up  and  down  this  original 
railway  he  travels  two  or  three  times  a  day,  extend- 
ing his  travels  out  to  the  young  leaves,  and  feeding 
luxuriantly  upon  them.  His  growth  is  rapid,  and 
so  ■will  be  his  destruction  of  the  foliage,  if  his  dep- 
redations are  not  prevented. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  crush  thousands  of  them  by 
the  hand ;  the  spiral  brush,  fastened  to  a  pole,  is 
excellent  by  which  to  reach  high  limbs,  but  on 
young  trees  where  the  limbs  may  be  reached  from 
the  ground,  there  is  nothing  we  have  used  equal  to 
an  old  dust  brush  that  is  nearly  worn  out,  and  the 
bristles  are  somewhat  stifi".  With  this,  a  person 
may  clear  a  young  orchard  very  quickly  and  efiect- 
ually. 

The  young,  however,  are  not  all  brought  out  at 
once,  and  the  careful  orchardist  ■will  have  an  eye  to 
his  trees  every  day. 

These  pests  are  allowed  too  )»«eh  latitude ;  if 
permitted  to  remain  undisturbed,  they  destroy  the 
foliage,  prevent  the  growth  of  fruit  and  tree,  and 
le'ave  the  latter  in  a  filthy  and  disgusting  condition. 

Look  out  now  for  the  caterpillars. 
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JULY-THE  VALUE  OF  ROCKS. 

■  ULY  is  a  busy  time 
with  the  farmer, 
and  the  multitude 
of  his  avocations 
leaves  him  not  ma- 
ny hours  to  devote 
to  reading  and  stu- 
dy. But  as  we  com- 
menced the  year  by 
devoting  a  column 
^^  ,  "'^  of  our  page  to  the  discus- 
''^^  jl  sion  of  some  useful  subject 
-'(p-'  connected  with  nature,  we 
design  at  present  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  value  of  rocks,  as  an 
important  agent  in  the  operations  of 
Providence  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creatures.  The  rocks  that  bound  our 
coasts,  and  give  firmness  to  the  hills  and 
mountains,  serve  the  evident  purpose  of 
bulwarks,  to  preserve  the  one  from  crum- 
bling by  the  action  of  the  ocean  waves,  and 
the  other  from  being  washed  down  to  a  common 
level,  by  the  action  of  rains  and  the  torrents  that 
succeed  them.  The  purposes  which  ihey  serve  in 
these  respects  are  apparent  to  all ;  but  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  rocks  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

If  there  were  no  rocks,  this  globe  must  pre- 
sent an  even  surface  in  every  part ;  and  were  the 
whole  surface  one  such  dead  level,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  strength  of  the  soil  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that,  in  order  to  renovate  it,  we 
should  be  obliged  constantly  to  trench  and  exca- 
vate it  to  great  depths,  in  order  to  bring  up  the 
valuable  deposites  which  had  settled  below.  This 
labor  is  saved  by  the  inequalities  of  the  entire  sur- 
face, covered  by  immense  quarries  of  rocks  that 
protrude  above  its  level. 

From  the  hills  and  mountains  thus  formed,  the 
valleys  and  plains  are  constantly  supplied  with  fresh 


deposites  of  alluvium,  occasioned  by  the  crumbling 
and  wear  of  the  surface  of  these  rocks ;  the  soil  is 
thereby  continually  renovated,  especially  when 
these  deposites  are  increased  by  a  growth  of  for- 
ests on  these  elevations.  Every  valuable  mineral 
ingredient  of  the  soil  has  its  origin  in  some  one 
or  other  species  of  rocks.  The  supply  which  the 
growth  of  vegetation  demands,  may  be  kept  up 
more  or  less  completely,  by  the  decay  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances ;  but  all  these  would  be 
insufficient,  were  there  no  fresh  supplies  from  the 
rocks  that  incrust  the  earth.  These  hard  substan- 
ces crumble  and  decay  very  slowly,  and  their  de- 
composition is  hastened  by  the  growth  of  trees  and 
other  plants.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  thus  per- 
petually reinforced,  and  their  surface  preserved  in 
a  constant  state  of  fertility. 

In  an  essay  of  this  description,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  repeating  many  common-place  and  self-evi- 
dent truths,*  but  it  is  always  useful  and  instructive 
to  study  the  relations  that  exist  between  all  the 
difierent  objects  of  creation.  The  hiore  clearly  we 
comprehend  these  relations,  the  more  lively  will 
be  our  sense  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Author;  and  the 
repetition,  even  of  self-evident  truths,  may  occa- 
sionally be  useful.  The  work  that  is  done  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  rocks  of  our  mountains  and  hills, 
is  done  on  an  inferior  scale,  by  tJie  small  rocks 
that  lie  upon  the  surface  of  our  fields.  There  is 
not  a  pebble  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  that  does 
not  contain  several  important  elements  of  a  fertile 
soil.  Granite,  it  is  true,  is  not  so  rich  in  these  in- 
gredients as  basalt  or  limestone  and  many  other 
rocks,  neither  is  it  so  easily  decomposed  ;  but  it  is 
still  an  important  fertilizer ;  and  its  decomposition 
is  constantly  taking  place.  Hence,  however  slow 
this  operation  may  be,  yet  considering  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  these  rocks,  the  aggregate  of 
the  deposites  made  by  their  decomposition  must 
be  immense. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  means  which 
nature  has  instituted  to  effect  this  decomposition. 
Foremost  among  them  we  recognize  the  rains  and 
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the  atmosphere,  which  are  constantly  acting  upon 
the  rocks  both  chemically  and  mechanically.  The 
rains  cause  torrents  which,  as  they  rush  down  the 
mountains  and  hill-sides,  produce  a  constant  attri- 
tion, by  rubbing  their  surfaces  together  and  grind- 
ing them  one  upon  another.  The  sands  thus  ground 
off  from  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks  serve  to  increase 
the  soil  of  the  valleys  and  plains,  and  are  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  readily  acted  upon  by  the 
roots  of  plants  and  by  the  liquids  that  come  in  con- 
tact with  them  and  produce  new  chemical  combi- 
nations. There  is  a  new  layer  of  soil  produced 
every  year  by  this  attrition  of  the  rocks,  sufficient 
to  supply  all  losses  occasioned  by  the  growth  of 
vegetation. 

We  would  next  direct  our  attention  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mosses  and  other  cryptogamous  plants, 
always  greatly  abundant  upon  the  surfaces  of 
rocks,  and  which  serve  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  substance  of  the  rocks  by  certain  acids  which 
they  secrete,  and  thus  converting  them  into  soil. 
These  acids  are  undoubtedly  absorbed  fi-om  the  at- 
mosphere by  a  process  that  serves  also  to  purify 
this  element  from  noxious  gases.  The  acquisitions 
which  the  soil  makes  from  these  sources,  are  not  in- 
considerable, as  may  be  apparent,  when  we  examine 
the  different  rocks  that  compose  our  stone  walls. 
These  are  always  covered  with  lichens,  which  are 
every  winter  rubbed  off  by  the  action  of  ice  and 
snow,  and  every  summer  renewed  by  the  force  of 
their  own  vegetative  powers. 

To  return  to  the  first  advantage  named,  as  de- 
rived from  the  existence  of  rocks — namely,  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  earth's  surface — let  us  consider  a  lit- 
tle more  in  detail  the  delights  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantages that  spring  from  these  arrangements.  The 
principal  charm  of  landscape  arises  from  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  occasioned  by 
these  inequalities.  On  a  vast  plain  there  is  a  mo- 
notony which  is  tiresome  and  almost  saddening. 
An  uneven  surface  presents  us  with  constant 
changes  of  prospect,  different  forms  of  ground,  dis- 
tant views,  and  little  sequestered  valleys.  In  this 
world,  we  are  exposed  to  so  many  inevitable  evils, 
that  Providence  has  kindly  provided  a  thousand 
sources  of  delight  in  the  outward  forms  of  the 
landscape,  as  well  as  in  the  infinite  variety  of  beau- 
ty, abounding  in  the  various  productions  of  the 
earth.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  beauty  is  formed  by  the  Creator  without  a 
purpose,  as  to  suppose  that  any  cause  is  established 
without  reference  to  its  effect.  The  beauty  of 
the  earth's  surface  springs  chiefly  from  variety ; 
raid  this  variety  is  produced  by  those  inequalities 
which  are  caused  by  the  existence  of  rocks. 

Many  people  have  supposed  that  the  pleasure  we 
derive  from  the  beauties  of  nature  is  the  result  of 
education.  This  cannot  be  true  in  all  respects, 
We  must  consider  that  one  thing  is  to  be  able  to 


point  out  the  causes  of  these  emotions  which  are 
awakened  by  the  different  scenes  in  nature,  and  an- 
other is  to  feel  the  emotions  they  excite.  The  first 
is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  education,  because  ed- 
ucation alone  teaches  us  to  analyze  our  feelings, 
and  to  explain  their  causes.  But  to  say  that  we 
must  be  educated  in  a  certain  manner,  in  order  to 
feel  pleasure  or  pain,  cheerfulness  or  sadness,  a 
sense  of  security  or  of  exposure  from  the  different 
scenes  of  nature,  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  the  squirrel  that  hops  from 
tree  to  tree,  feels  no  more  pleasure  in  sunstine  than 
in  rain. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  rocks,  we  will  al- 
lude to  their  value,  in  the  meteorological  point  of 
view.  The  Abbe  St.  Pierre  calls  rocks  "the  hy- 
draulic architecture  of  nature,"  alluding  to  the  at- 
traction of  the  rocky  summits  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains for  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
Island  of  Bourbon,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
under  the  twenty-first  degree  of  south  latitude,  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  are  arranged  like  the 
pins  of  a  skittle  ground,  and  have  such  an  at- 
traction for  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  as  to 
be  enveloped  in  a  continual  fog.  which  descends 
like  rain  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  numerous  brooks  and  rivulets  that  wa- 
ter the  island.  St.  Pierre  thinks  "it  would  be  pos- 
i-ible  to  imitate  this  architecture  of  nature,  and  to 
form  by  means  of  the  attraction  of  such  rocks, 
fountains  of  water  in  the  most  parched  situations." 
Trees  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  mountains  have  the 
same  hydraulic  attractions,  and  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree. We  will  quote  one  other  remark  from  tha 
author  above  named.  He  says,  "the  Pharaohs 
who  built  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  would  not  have 
drawn  upon  themselves  the  curses  of  their  subjects, 
as  Pliny  assures  us  they  did,  for  their  enormous 
and  useless  labors,  had  they  raised  r.mid  the  sands 
of  upper  Egypt  an  electrical  pyramid,  to  liave 
formed  there  an  artificial  fountain.  The  Arab, 
who  should  resort  thither  at  this  day  to  quench 
his  thirst,  would  still  pronounce  benedictions  on 
names,  which'if  we  may  believe  this  great  natural 
historian,  had  already  sunk  into  oblivion,  and 
ceased  to  be  mentioned  in  his  time." 

In  warm  climates  the  mountains  which  are  cov- 
ered with  snow,  are  the  refrigerators  of  the  torrid 
heats  that  would  otherwise  render  them  uninhabit- 
able. The  clouds  which  are  constantly  gathering 
about  their  summits  discharge  rain  and  snow,  which 
supply  the  innumerable  streams  that  bring  coolness 
as  well  as  irrigation  to  the  plains  and  valleys  be- 
low. The  great  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  are  found 
at  a  large  distance  from  mountains  which  would 
have  supplied  them  with  moisture,  checked  the  fer- 
vency of  their  heats,  and  caused  the  growth  of  for- 
ests. South  America,  which  is  almost  entirely  gir- 
dled by  mountains,  has  no  sandy  deserts;  and  the 
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plains  of  Chili  and  Peru,  where  no  rain  ever  falls, 
are  watered  by  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  An- 
des, and  preserve  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fer 
tility. 

For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

LITTLE  THINGS  BY  THE  WAY-SIDE. 

Number  Two. 

How  many  quarts  of  milk  will  produce  a  pound  of 
butter,  is  a  question  the  answer  to  which  depends 
very  much  upon  circumstances.  "Some  things  may 
be  done  as  well  as  others,"  as  Mr,  Plummer,  of 
this  State,  said  when  he  cast  his  electoral  vote  for 
John  Q.  Adams,  at  the  re-election  of  James  Monroe, 
in  1821.  A  cow  will  give  about  twice  as  much  milk 
the  first  year  after  calving,  as  she  will  the  second 
year,  (every  thing  else  being  equal,)  and  yet  it  is 
held  by  many  good  farmers  that  she  will  make  as 
much  butter  the  second  as  the  first  year,  and  of  finer 
quality.  The  last  two  quarts  of  a  cow's  milk  at  a 
milking  of  eight  quarts,  will  contain  about  as  much 
cream  as  the  first  six  quarts.  Now  I  do  not  say 
the  breeders  of  fancy  stock  cows  would  resort  to 
this  stratagem — use  the  last  two  quarts  of  two  dif- 
ferent milkings  to  obtain  a  pound  of  butter.  O,  no ! 
I  would  merely  suggest  that  "some  things  might  be 
done  as  well  as  others."  I  once  heard  of  a  man 
who  was  in  the  practice  of  selling  two-thirds  of  his 
milk,  and  made  about  as  much  butter  as  when  he 
sold  no  milk.  If  the  editor  of  the  Ploughman,  or 
any  other  person  in  Massachusetts,  has  a  cow  that 
will  produce  a  pound  of  butter  from  four  quarts  of 
milk  the  first  year  after  calving,  I  venture  the  opin- 
ion that  the  product  depends  upon  things  aside 
from  the  quality  of  the  breed.    The  cultivation  of 

THE   GRAPE  FOR  WINE 

has  elicited  an  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  cultivators, 
as  to  its  being  the  most  profitable  berry  for  that 
purpose.  That  there  are  other  berries  which  are 
more  prodigious  bearers  under  the  same  cultiva- 
tion, and  which  possess  equal  if  not  superior  med- 
icinal qualities,  in  my  mind  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

THE   COMMON   ELDER, 

under  good  cultivation,  is  a  profuse  bearer,  and 
makes  wine  of  a  superior  quality,  excelling  the  best 
imported  "port  wine,"  for  sacred  and  medicinal  pur- 
poses ;  can  be  cultivated  in  rows  in  pastures,  by  the 
road-side,  and  other  exposed  localities,  without 
those  depredations  by  cattle  and  lawless  persons, 
so  frequently  attending  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 
I  have  no  doubt  a  much  greater  number  of  bushels 
of  berries  can  be  grown  upon  an  acre  in  elder,  than 
in  grape,  at  less  expense,  and  more  easily  gathered. 
Receipts  for  the  manufacture  of  both,  which  I  have, 
(and  which  I  will  send  you  in  some  future  commu- 
nication,) lead  me  directly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  elder  wine  will  cost  less*  per  gallon  than  the 
grape,  in  its  manufacture.  I  have  some  elder  wine 
which  I  believe  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  grape  wine  of  the  same  age. 

THE   CULTIVATION   OF  THE   CRANBERRY 

is  warmly  engaging  the  attention  of  cultivators 
generally,  and  its  failure  or  success  is  a  very  inter- 
esting question  with  us  all  at  the  present  time.  I 
believe  we  have  few  plants  among  us  which  will 
grow  in  such  a  variety  of  soils  as  the  cranberry. 
In  this  vicinity,  it  may  be  seen  upon  the  compari- 
tively  worthless  bog,  in  the  wash  by  the  road-side, 


and  upon  the  hill-top,  in  the  very  home  of  the 
white  grass.  By  seed,  I  think  it  will  propagate  as 
readily  as  clover,  timothy,  or  red-top.  "Why  will 
not  every  farmer  grow  a  sufficient  quantity  for  his 
own  use,  at  least  ?  The  neglect  of  cultivation  of 
this  valuable  berry  has  been  engendered  by  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  emigration,  which  has  nearly 
rent  in  pieces  the  most  sacred  associations  of  the 
old  homesteads  of  "happy  New  England." 
The  cultivation  of 

PEARS   ON   MOLTs'TAIN   ASH  ' 

has  engaged  my  attention  to  a  limited  extent.  It 
is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  pear  will  not 
flourish  as  well  on  the  ash  as  on  pear  or  quince 
stock  s.  The  ash  is  a  rapid  grower,  furnishes  a  good 
supply  of  sap,  is  a  native  of  these  mountain  regions, 
and  fome  beautiful  Bartletts  have  been  raised  upon 
it  in  this  vicinity.  My  experiments  with  it  thus  far 
have  been  satisfactory. 

THE   BOB-O'-LINK 

is  the  great  singing  bird  of  America,  and  the  elo- 
quent notes  of  this  little  warbler  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  bird.  They  arrive  in  this  town  the 
11th  day  of  May,  seldom  deviating  24  hours,  be 
the  weather  what  it  may.  During  nearly  three 
years  stay  in  Ohio,  I  never  heard  the  voice  of  one 
of  these  little  songsters  in  that  section  of  country. 
Who  shall  write  its  history  ?  L.  L.  Pierce. 
East  Jaffrey,  JV.  H.,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BADEN  CORN-SEED  CORN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Some  years  since,  (say  about 
twenty,)  I  received  from  Hon.  C.  Gushing,  then 
member  of  Congress  from  Essex  north,  a  specimen 
of  Baden  corn,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  which 
were  that  it  yielded  two  or  more  ears  to  each  and 
every  stalk,  and  produced  corn  that  would  yield  in 
the  same  manner.  It  having  been  grown  in  Mary- 
land, it  was  valueless  as  seed  in  New  England. 
But  the  principle  on  which  it  was  grown  is  a  uni- 
versal one,  equally  valuable  here  as  there,  and 
equally  applicable  to  the  best  varieties  of  corn  grown 
here. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  my  father  say,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  the  best  way  to  get  good  corn 
was  to  select  the  fairest  ears  in  the  field,  gather  them, 
braid  them,  and  hang  them  up  to  dry,and  keep  them 
until  they  wei-e  needed  for  planting,  I  know  it  was 
his  custom,  in  shelling  his  corn  for  seed,  to  leave  out 
those  kernels  at  the  end  that  were  improperly  grown 
and  filled.  Perhaps  due  regard  to  these  simple  rules 
of  selecting  and  preserving  the  seed  of  this  most 
valuable  crop  of  our  New  England  farms,  would 
essentially  aid  in  improving  our  products.  When 
I  speak  of  improved  products,  I  mean  eighty  or 
ninety  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  good  land,  well  ma- 
nured. I  do  not  expect  to  see  crops  of  one  hun- 
dred bushels  and  more  to  the  acre,  fair  measure, 
for  I  never  have  seen  them.        J.  W.  Proctor. 

Sotdh  Danvers,  May,  18o7. 

P.  S, — This  being  the  time  to  plant  corn — the 
buds  upon  the  oaks  just  begiiyiing  to  expand,  and 
the  bob-o-links  just  beginning  to  chatter  their  end 
less  jargon — is  my  apology  for  troubling  you  with 
this  communication. 
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THE  SIBERIAN  CRAB. 

Everyfarmer  should  cultivate  this  beautiful  fruit. 
A  few  scions  inserted  in  the  linnbs  of  an  old  tree, 
or  in  small  branches  of  young  ones,  will  soon  af- 
ford a  liberal  supply  of  fruit,  which  is  an  excellent 
article  for  preserves  and  tarts,  and  brings  a  high 
price  in  the  market.  The  apples  are  but  very  lit- 
tle superior  in  size  to  the  ordinary  red  cherry  ;  the 
tree  which  is  remarkably  hardy,  resembles  the  com- 
mon apple  tree,  and  is  propagated  in  much  the 
same  way. 

As  an  instance  of  the  extreme  hardiness  of  the 
crab,  it  is  asserted  in  one  of  the  agricultural  papers 
of  Massachusetts,  that  some  limbs  were  detached 
from  a  tree  in  the  spring,  and  after  having  lain  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  six  weeks,  some  scions  were 
cut  from  them  and  set,  and  grew  well.  A  distin- 
guished culturist  and  fruit-grower,  in  some  prac- 
tical observations  relating  to  the  propagation  of  this 
fruit,  says  : — "The  scions  we  have  set,  usually  blos- 
somed the  first  year ;  and  we  have  now  ten  full 
grown  apples  of  this  kind  presented  to  us  which 
grew  on  a  scion  the  same  season  it  was  set.  A  few 
years  since  we  put  scions  of  different  kinds  into  the 
same  tree,  and  the  Siberian  Crab  bore  plentifully 
before  the  other  kinds." 

The  scions  or  trees  may  be  procured  in  any  quan- 
tity at  the  agricultural  seed  stores. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

CULTURE  OF  ROOTS, 

There  are  few  topics  of  more  vital  importance  to 
the  operating  farmer  than,  how  shall  I  use  my  land  ? 
Shall  I  go  on,  as  did  my  father  before  me,  plant,  sow, 
and  mow,  year  after  year,  realizing,  with  the  blessing 
of  good  crops,  perhaps  ten  dollars  per  acre  each  year, 
on  the  land  actually  cultivated  ?  or  shall  I  get  five 
or  ten  times  this  amount  ?  With  proper  attention 
to  preparing  the  land,  selection  of  seed,  planting 
and  care  of  the  same — on  many  of  his  acres,  with- 
out doubt,  the  latter  result  may  be  realized.  In 
my  neighborhood,  there  are  many  acres  cultivated 
with  roots,  that  yield  a  net  profit  of  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  after  all  incidental  expenses  are 
met.  There  is  no  mystery  about  this,  nor  any  spe- 
cial skill  required.  Nothing  but  persevering  indus- 
try, and  intelligent  attention. 

Take  the  carrot,  for  instance.  From  20  to  30 
tons  per  acre  can  be  raised.  1  have  known  34  1-5 
tons  to  the  acre  grown,  worth,  on  the  ground,  $9 
jjer  ton,  or  more  than  $300  per  acre,  1  have 
known  crops  of  the  sugar  beet,  that  sokl  for  more 
than  $200  the  acre,  as  taken  from  the  field.  Cab- 
bages, 60  tons,  or  4000  heads,  worth  in  the  mar- 
ket 75  cents  a  dozen,  or  more  than  $200  an  acre. 
Onions,  averaging  500  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  worth 
at  least  half  a  dollar  per  bushel,  and  often  much 
more.  These  are  ordinary  crops,  which  can  be 
grown  on  any  good  farm,  where  the  land  is  worth 
$100  per  acre. 

Can  any  good  reason  be  given  why  the  culture 
of  such  crops  shall  not  be  encouraged  ?  I  know  of 
none.     At   no  period  within  my  memory  has  it 


been  true  that  carrots  would  not  sell  for  the  feed- 
ing of  stock,  for  half  the  marketable  value  of  Eng- 
lish hay.  In  England  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, soon  after  his  return  from  that  garden  of  the 
world  and  model  of  good  culture,  that  more  than 
half  the  labor  applied  to  iheir  land  was  to  grow 
root  crops  for  their  sheep  and  other  stock.  A  like 
culture  he  applied  on  his  own  land,  as  witnessed 
with  my  own  eyes,  when  there  to  attend  his  fune- 
ral. Few  men  have  lived  among  us  whose  judg- 
ment was  better  entitled  to  respect  than  that  of 
Daniel  Webster.  Although  he  was  favored  with  the 
highest  honor  in  the  power  of  his  fellow-citizens  to 
bestow,  there  was  none  he  clung  to  with  such  te- 
nacity and  ardent  admiration,  as  that  of  being  con- 
sidered the  farmer  of  Marshjkld.  5.  W.  P. 
Jipril,  1857. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHARTER  OAK  GRAPE, 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  noticed  in  your  paper  of  last 
week  a  short  article  on  the  "Charter  Oak  Grape," 
from  a  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Connecticut.  Believing  that 
such  a  statement  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  hon- 
est and  uninitiated,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks concerning  the  above  named  grape,  as  well 
as  others  which  are  esteemed  much  more  highly 
than  that.  I  suppose  the  gentleman  has  plants  of 
the  "Charter  Oak  Grape"  to  sell,  though  he  does 
not  say  so  in  so  many  words.  He  says,  "I  have 
turned  my  attention  mostly  ta  the  cultivatioTi  of 
the  Charter  Oak  grape."  This  would  lead  some 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  best  of  all  native  sorts, 
and  therefore  more  worthy  of  cultivation,  when,  in 
fact,  it  is  considered  by  all  good  judges  entirely 
worthless ;  for  after  it  is  grown  it  is  not  much 
more  eatable  than  musket-balls,  and  I  should  as 
soon  eat  one  as  the  other.  Again,  he  says,  "it  is 
perfectly  hardy ;"  on  this  point  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion,  for  it  belongs  to  the  class  of 
wild  fox  gp-apes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is  as  hardy 
as  an  oak.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  "is 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  Isabella,"  is 
more  than  I  can  tell.  It  can  be  depended  upon  to 
grow  and  make  wood,  and  even  bear  and  ripen 
fruit,  but  of  what  possible  use  is  all  that  ?  The 
fruit  is  good  for  nothing  after  it  is  raised,  in  my 
judgment. 

The  writer  further  says  this  variety  "commands 
in  market  an  advanced  price  over  any  other  native 
grafke  that  I  know  of."  One  of  two  things  is  cer- 
tain, either  that  his  knowledge  of  native  grapes  is 
very  limited,  or  that  those  who  buy  the  fruit  are 
great  fools.  The  grape  is  a  great,  Imrd,  foxy  grape. 
It  drops  from  the  stem,  and  is,  in  short,  but  little 
better  than  the  average  of  wild  grapes.  Now,  to 
try  to  humbug  the  public  into  the  belief  that  this 
Charter  Oak  grape  is  better  than  all  other  native 
grapes,  when  we  have  the  Isabella,  Diana,  Cataw- 
ba, llebecca,  Delaware,  Union  Village,  &c.,  is  per- 
fectly absurd.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  hum- 
bugs that  are  got  up  to  deceive  the  people.  If  I 
had  any  quantity  of  these  grapes  I  should  not  dare 
to  feed  them  to  my  pigs,  for  fear  they  would  die  of 
the  cholera — if  they  were  so  foolish  as  to  eat  them. 
I  would  just  say  that  I  have  no  particular  interest 
in  one  grape  more  than  another;  I  simply  wish  to 
caution  the  unsuspecting  against  paying  away  their 
money  for  a  worthless  article — worthless,  com- 
pared with  other  well-known  sorts. 
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I  think  they  would  be  as  bad  or  worse  off,  than 
the  man  I  met  the  other  day,  on  the  south  side  of 
Quincy  Market,  who  had  a  grape-vine  nicely 
coiled  up  on  his  arm,  which  he  had  just  bought  of 
a  dealer  in  trees.  I  asked  him  what  he  had  got 
there,  and  he  replied,  "that  it  was  a  Concord 
grape-vine."  I  really  could  not  help  smiling  at  his 
verdancy,  for  I  knew  it  was  nothing  but  a  wild  vine 
from  the  forest  or  road-side,  with  the  outer  bark 
stripped  off  to  make  it  look  nice,  and  the  roots 
nicely  done  up  in  hay,  so  that  they  might  not 
show  from  whence  they  were  taken.  You  may 
suppose  my  friend  was  not  long  in  taking  back  the 
vine  and  getting  his  money.  I  will  venture  to  give 
a  few  words  of  advice  to  those  who  are  not  posted 
in  these  matters.  Never  buy  a  fruit  tree,  grape- 
vine, or  anything  else  of  the  kind,  simply  because 
eome  one  whom  you  don't  know,  and  nobody  else 
knows,  in  his  advertisement,  or  in  any  other  way, 
says  it  is  good.  Consult  some  reliable  fruit  book, 
or  what  is  better,  go  to  some  friend  who  is  well 
posted,  and  let  him  make  you  out  a  list  of  good 
sorts,  and  then  procure  them  of  the  most  reliable 
grower  you  know.  Middlesex. 


MY  OWN  SWEET  WIFE. 

There  is  a  word  of  common  sound, 

That's  oft  pronounced  by  high  and  low  ; 

Few  liquids  make  it  soft  or  round  ; 

And  yet  there  comes  a  sudden  glow, 

As  starting  from  a  dreaming  mood 

Of  careless,  uneventful  life, 

I  hear  a  voice,  best  understood, 

Call  the  charmed  name — my  own  sweet  wife. 

What  spell  weaves  joy  around  that  word. 
Brightening  the  dullest,  darkest  hour, 
That  when,  or  where,  or  how  'tis  heard, 
It  wields  such  witching,  wondrous  power .' 
If  Eve,  when  exiled  from  lost  Eden, 
Vept  the  soft  ease  of  that  charmed  life. 
What  need  of  other  gift  of  heaven 
Than  to  be  Adam's  own  sweet  wife  ? 

And  so  my  prayers  I  make  to  thee — 

In  joy  or  sadness,  grief  or  pain — 

That  always  you  bestow  on  me 

The  name  my  love  would  still  retain — 

No  sting  can  sorrow  leave  behind, 

No  fear  of  anger  nor  of  strife. 

Nor  harsh  replies,  nor  thoughts  unkind 

Can  mingle  with  the  term — sweet  wife. 


Boston  Post. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BUTTEE  MAKING, 

AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GENERAL. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  noticed  in  the  Farmer  of  April 
25,  that  a  man  in  Ludlow,  Vt.,  with  the  old  Pal- 
mer churn,  beat  Holmes'  Fyler  butter-making  churn 
all  to  smash.  Now  I  know  a  farmer  in  V^ermont 
that  has  a  good  meadow  farm,  and  uses  the  old 
Dutch  plow,  and  says  he  has  tried  the  Eagle,  and 
many  other  modern  plows,  but  the  old  Dutch  turns 
his  ground  much  smoother,  and  is  drawn  with 
greater  ease  with  the  same  team  ;  and  that  same 
farmer  uses  the  old  iron  pitchfork  because  it  is  so 
much  lighter  than  the  steel  fork  ;  he  says  his  fool- 
ish boy  will  take  the  Farmer,  and  it  costs  two  dol- 
lars, besides  the  postag.^,  and  he  has  heard  his  folks 
read  enough  in  it  to  satisfy  him  that  the  farmers  in 
Vermont  are  all  going  to  smash,  it  costs  them  so 


much  for  new  tools,  and  those  costly  papers,  but 
although  his  neighbors  on  poorer  farms,  get  better 
crops,  educate  their  children,  improve  their  farms, 
and  pay  twice  as  much  to  support  society,  and  save 
more  money,  our  old  friend  still  says  the  old  Dutch 
plow  turns  the  smoothest  and  with  less  team,  and 
the  old  iron  pitchfork  is  better  than  steel. 

Rockingham,   VL,  1857.  IMPROVEMENT. 


BREEDING  ANIMALS. 

The  great  aim  with  breeders  of  stock  is,  or  should 
be,  a  selection  of  animals  that  shall  exhibit  beauti- 
ful symmetry,  possess  robust  constitutions,  and  a 
disposition  to  attain  early  maturity,  in  order  that 
good  health,  firm  quality  of  flesh  and  sufficiency  of 
fat  may  be  insured. 

By  symmetry,  I  mean  that  figure  that  may  be 
proportionally  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tain a  large  capacity  of  contents  within  small  dimen- 
sions. The  conclusion  we  should  draw  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ox,  is,  that  the  length  of  the  body  to 
the  shoulder  point  should  be  twice  its  breadth  and 
twice  its  depth.  The  height  of  the  shoulder  top 
should  be  about  one  inch  more  than  the  rump. 

The  contour  of  the  sheep  should  very  nearly  re- 
semble that  of  the  ox. 

The  draught-horse  maintains  a  similar  form. — 
The  length  of  the  body  should  be  twice  its  depth, 
the  void  space  below  the  belly  to  the  ground  equal 
to  the  depth  of  the  body  from  the  withers,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  fetlock-joint  equal  to 
that  of  the  withers. 

Robustness  of  constitution  is  indicated  by  strong, 
broad,  flat  bones  in  the  legs,  with  the  sinews  thick 
and  round,  and  distinctly  developed,  the  whole  be- 
ing closely  covered  with  skin.  This  condition  of 
the  legs  is  what  is  termed  clean.  The  eye  should 
be  full  and  clear.  The  skin  of  the  nose,  in  the  case 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  should  be  bedewed  with 
moisture,  the  skin  covered  closely  with  long,  fine 
hail'.  The  surface  of  the  horn  on  the  feet  and 
head,  oily  and  shining,  and  the  junction  of  the  hair 
and  horn  growthy.  The  hair  of  the  tail  of  the  ox 
and  horse,  long,  shining  and  growthy.  The  wool 
of  the  sheep  wavy,  greasy,  interlaced  and  of  fine 
quality.  The  animal  spirits  lively,  the  senses  acute, 
and  the  instinct  sagacious,  the  appetite  ready,  and 
digestion  good.  These  conditions  can  be  maintained 
by  kind  treatment,  comfortable  lodging  and  abun- 
dance of  food. 

In  contradistinction  from  the  outline  and  gener- 
al appearance  I  have  just  given,  I  will  only  add, 
that  a  very  small  bone,  however  clean,  is  always 
accompanied  with  a  reduced  size  of  carcass.  Thick 
and  round  bones  give  a  clumsiness  to  the  limbs  and 
head,  and  are  invariably  accompanied  with  dulness 
of  spirit  and  want  of  action.  A  thin  skinned  and 
thick  boned  animal  is  hard  to  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion, besides,  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  that 
they  never  seem  to  relisli  their  food,  and  are  indif- 
ferent to  everything  that  concerns  them,  besides 
being  dull  feeders.  A  flat-ribbed,  thin  boned  ani- 
mal is  more  delicate  than  a  round  ribbed  one. 

The  disposition  to  attain  early  maturity,  is  a  loose, 
thick,  mellow  skin,  as  if  floating  upon  a  stratum  of 
fat  below ;  and  is  invariably  covered  with  long,  soft, 
mossy-feeling  hair,  bearing  a  decided  color.  A 
firmness  of  texture  over  the  whole  body  is  essen- 
tial to  a  disposition  to  fatten  j  no  fat  encumbers 
bones  of  the  legs  or  of  the  head.     The  forehead  is 
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broad,  the  muzzle  is  sharp,  the  nostrils  distended, 
the  jaws  distinct  and  clean,  the  muscle  broad  and 
flat,  the  blood  vessels  large  and  full,  the  chest 
broad,  the  tail  flat  at  the  top,  broad  and  tapering, 
the  line  of  the  back  is  straight  and  level,  and  the 
ribs  round. 

Such  an  animal  as  I  thus  have  but  imperfectly 
described,  evinces  a  disposition  to  fatten,  and  if  the 
suggestions  I  have  thus  briefly  hinted  at  be  followed 
by  the  numerous  patrons  and  readers  of  your  valu- 
able journal,  they  v.ill  find  their  yards  gradually 
filled  v/ith  an  improved  stock,  and  their  pockets 
better  filled  with  proceeds  of  their  farm-yard. 


For  the  New  En<^land  Farmer. 

CULTURE  OF  ONIOIIS. 

The  minute  instructions  of  your  correspondent 
from  Hampshire  county,  as  to  raising  onions,  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration,  as  they  a]>pear  to 
be  the  result  of  long  experience  in  the  culture  of 
small  parcels — and  not  in  the  culture  of  acres  to- 
gether, as  is  practised  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.     Let  us  analyze  these  instructions. 

L  "I  sow  on  the  same  ground,  year  after  year, 
and  think  it  the  best  way."  To  this  there  can  be 
no  objection,  if  properly  fertilized ;  the  onion  is  a 
great  feeder,  and  will  not  mature,  year  after  year, 
•without  something  to  stimulate  or  make  it  grow. 
Five  cords  of  manure  well  fined,  should  be  applied 
annually  to  the  acre — more  than  this  will  not  be 
lost. 

2.  "Never  plow — but  stir  the  land  with  a  spade, 
only  three  inches  deep."  This  may  do  when  culti- 
vating in  a  small  way,  but  will  not  do,  where  an  in- 
dividual hopes  to  grow  thousands  of  bushels,  as  do 
some  of  my  neighbors. 

3.  "Uses  old  manure  and  very  fine."  I  have 
found  manure  well  fined,  one  year  old,  to  do  very 
well.  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  keeping  it  more 
than  one  year,  and  think  the  loss  would  be  more 
than  the  gain,  by  so  doing. 

4.  "Sow  the  seed  in  Ihe  old  of  the  moon."  I  am 
sorry  to  meet  this  instruction,  because  I  have  no 
respect  at  all  for  it,  and  think  it  worse  than  useless. 
In  these  days  of  the  prevalence  of  spiritual  non- 
sense— when  learned  professors  are  found  making 
tables  dance — and  reverend  clergymen  take  rooms 
at  hotels  of  doubtful  character — and  their  congre- 
gations pass  resolves  of  approbation — I  am  sorry 
to  find  our  farmers  carried  away  by  lunar  influ- 
ences. 

5.  "Soak  the  seed  in  strong  brine,  twelve  hours 
to  kill  the  maggot."  Of  this  I  say  nothing,  because 
I  know  nothing;  it  is  not  the  practice  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, where  many  onions  are  grown. 

6.  "Cover  the  seed  one  inch  deep,  and  press  the 
earth  hard."  Our  machines  plant  the  seed,  and 
leave  the  earth  in  easy  condition,  and  the  plants  do 
not  fail  to  grow  for  want  of  pressure. 

7.  "Thin  the  plants  to  the  distance  of  three  inches 
apart."  This  cannot  be  necessary.  The  handsom- 
est field  of  onions  I  have  ever  seen, — there  was  as 
many  as  a  dozen  to  every  foot  of  distance  in  the 
rows.  They  readily  find  room  to  grow — and  are 
not  injured  by  crowding  a  little.  S.  D . 

.^pril  19,  1857. 


The  Cattle  Disorder  in  Europe. — Great  fears 
are  expressed  in  England  lest  the  murrain,  which 


is  raging  among  the  neat  cattle,  in  that  part  of 
Europe  lying  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  between 
that  Gulf  and  the  city  of  Lubec,  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  Europe,  and  the  most  rigid  prohibition 
is  enforced  against  the  import  of  cattle,  hides, 
horns  or  hoofs  from  the  infected  district.  This 
disease,  which  seems  to  be  as  fatal  and  conta- 
gious as  that  which  has  prevailed  to  some  extent 
among  the  hogs  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
prevalent  in  Silesia,  Mecklenburg  and  part  of  Hol- 
stien  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  has  latterly 
assumed  a  type  so  deadly  as  to  arouse  the  govern- 
ments of  France,  Prussia,  and  others  on  the  conti- 
nent, to  exclude  all  cattle  or  any  part  of  their  car- 
casses from  the  tainted  districts.  No  such  event 
as  this  extensive  cattle  murrain  has  happened  in 
Europe,  in  the  present  age,  until  now,  but  in  for- 
mer times  such  calamities  were  far  from  uncommon. 
Only  in  the  last  century  Europe  was  more  than 
once  swept  by  murrains  which  destroyed  the  ani- 
mal food  of  entire  nations. — Traveller. 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME. 

Every  man  should  do  his  best  to  own  a  home. 
The  first  money  he  can  spare  ought  to  be  invested 
in  a  dwelHng,  where  his  family  can  live  permanent- 
ly. Viewed  as  a  matter  of  economy,  this  is  impor- 
tant, not  only  because  he  can  ordinarily  build  more 
cheaply  than  he  can  rent,  but  because  of  the  ex- 
pense caused  by  frequent  change  of  residence.  A 
man  who  early  in  life  builds  a  home  for  himself  and 
family,  will  save  some  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  besides  avoiding  the  incon- 
venience and  trouble  of  removals.  Apart  from  this, 
there  is  something  agreeable  to  our  better  nature 
in  having  a  house  that  we  can  call  our  own.  It  is 
a  form  of  property  that  is  more  than  property.  It 
speaks  to  ihe  heart,  enlists  the  sentiments,  and  en- 
nobles the  possessor.  The  associations  that  spring 
up  around  it,  as  the  birthplace  of  children, — as  the 
scene  of  life's  holiest  emotions — as  the  sanctuary 
where  the  spirit  cherishes  its  purest  thoughts,  are 
such  as  all  value ;  and  whenever  their  influence  is 
exerted,  the  moral  sensibilities  are  improved  and 
exalted.  The  greater  part  of  our  happiness  in  this 
world  is  found  at  home ;  but  how  few  recollect  that 
the  happiness  of  to-day  is  increased  by  the  place 
where  we  were  happy  yesterday,  and  that,  insensi- 
bly, scenes  and  circumstances  gather  up  a  store  of 
blessedness  for  the  weary  hours  of  the  future  !  On 
this  account  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  make 
home  attractive.  Not  only  should  we  cultivate  such 
tempers  as  serve  to  render  its  intercourse  amiable 
and  aftectionate,  but  we  should  strive  to  adorn  it 
with  those  charms  which  good  sense  and  refinement 
so  easily  impart  to  it.  We  say  easily,  for  there  are 
persons  who  think  that  a  home  cannot  be  beauti- 
fied without  a  considerable  outlay  of  money.  Such 
people  are  in  error.  It  costs  little  to  have  a  neat 
flower-garden,  and  to  surround  your  dwelling  with 
those  simple  beauties  which  delight  the  eye  far 
more  than  expensive  ol)jects.  If  you  will  let  the 
sunshine  and  the  dew  adorn  your  yard,  they  will 
do  more  for  you  to  brighten  the  landscape  and  make 
it  agreeable  to  the  eye.  She  hangs  the  ivy  around 
the  ruin,  and  over  the  stump  of  a  withered  tree 
twines  the  graceful  vine.  A  thousand  arts  she  prac- 
tices to  animate  the  senses  and  please  the  mind. 
Follow  her  exsmple,  and  do  for  yourself  what  she 
is  always  laboring  to  do  for  you.  Beauty  is  a  divine 
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instrumentality.  It  is  one  of  God's  chosen  forms 
of  power.  We  never  see  creative  energy  without 
something  beyond  mere  existence,  and  hence  the 
whole  universe  is  a  teacher  and  inspirer  of  beauty. 
Every  man  was  born  to  be  an  artist,  so  far  as  the 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  beauty  are  concern- 
ed, and  he  robs  himself  of  one  of  the  precious  gifts 
of  his  being  if  he  fails  to  fulfil  this  beneficent  pur- 
pose of  his  creation. — Southern  Times. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DECREASE  OF  HORNED  CATTLE. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — The  lovers  of  beef,  butter, 
cheese  and  milk  begin  to  show  some  symptoms  of 
concern  atthe  rapid  rise  of  those  articles  of  food  with- 
in a  period  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  demand  seems  to  be  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  scarcity  is  the  consequence  ;  this  stiar- 
city  causes  high  prices,  and  high  prices  induce  farm- 
ers to  sell  and  reduce  their  stock  of  cattle  so  low 
that  it  will  require  years  of  careful  attention  to  stock 
raising  to  produce  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand. 
When  cattle  multiplied  faster  than  consumers,  then 
beef  was  very  plenty,  and  of  course  cheap,  but  now 
there  is  a  great  disproportion  between  the  consum- 
ers and  the  ability  to  supply,  and  beef  is  dear.  If 
the  slaughter  of  grown  cattle  and  calves  should  con- 
tinue a  few  years  longer,  to  give  our  growing  pop- 
ulation a  full  supply  of  meat,  it  seems  that  the  race 
of  horned  cattle  must  be  exterminated.  For  many 
years  past,  good  calves  would  bring  from  four  to 
ten  dollars  a  piece,  a  price  entirely  disproportion- 
ate to  the  value  of  grown  cattle.  Till  within  a  few 
years,  two  year  old  heifers  might  be  bought  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars,  according  to  size,  which 
afforded  very  small  pay  for  keeping  them  two  years. 
This  disproportion  between  the  value  of  grown  cat- 
tle and  calves  induced  farmers  around  the  seaboard 
to  sell  their  calves  and  trust  to  back  country  farm- 
ers for  a  supply,  but  since  the  railroads  have  begun 
to  freight  cattle,  the  remote  country  farmers,  from 
the  same  motives  of  gain,  have  sent  their  calves  to 
the  shambles  instead  of  rearing  them,  which  has 
caused  the  scarcity  of  cattle  and  high  prices  of  beef. 
The  advance  on  calves  latterly  has  been  less  than  on 
grown  cattle,  which  is  an  inducement  to  all  farmers 
to  i-aise  their  calves.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, but  very  few  calves  have  been  reared  since 
they  could  be  sold  for  veal  at  from  five  to  ten  dol- 
lars apiece,  and  cows  and  two  year-olds  be  bought 
for  ten  up  to  thirty  dollars  apiece. 

There  is  as  little  wisdom  manifested  in  this  uni- 
versal slaughter  of  calves,  as  there  was  in  the  miser 
who  prematurely  cut  open  the  goose  to  get  the 
golden  egg.  If  none  of  us  raise  calves,  who  will 
furnish  us  with  oxen  and  cows  ?  and  where  are  our 
butter,  cheese,  meat  and  milk  to  come  from .'' 

I  will  relate  a  little  practical  transaction  to  show 
that  calves  may  be  raised  to  as  much  advantage  as 
other  farm  produce. 

In  the  year  18o5  we  raised  two  heifer  calves 
which  are  now  both  in  a  fair  way  to  multiply  and 
furnish  us  with  milk  this  season;  before  they  were 
two  years  old  we  could  have  sold  them  at  a  high 
price  ;  one  of  our  best  farmers  gave  his  opinion  that 
the  largest  one  would  fetch  us  $70  if  we  would  sell 
her.  This  circumstance  has  encouraged  us  to  raise 
more  calves  this  season,  and  do  our  part  toward 
restoring  the  supply  to  the  demand  of  the  consum- 


ers. Who,  that  ever  saw  the  sight,  does  not  fee 
annoyed  at  the  barbarous  custom  of  conveying 
crowds  of  starved  calves  in  the  railroad  cars,  des- 
tined to  the  shambles,  vociferating  with  vehemence 
enough  to  afflict  the  sensibility  of  the  most  hardened 
sinner  ?  In  addition  to  our  native  population, 
foreigners,  as  laborers  or  paupers,  are  constantly 
landing  on  our  shores,  to  be  fed  from  the  produce 
of  our  farms  ;  these  hungry  hords  that  stay  in  New 
England,  with  few  exceptions,  are  destitute  of  the 
capital  required  to  buy  land,  and,  of  course,  they 
are  dependent  upon  their  labor  or  public  charity 
for  a  subsistence  ;  the  enormous  quantities  of  beef, 
of  every  description,  both  parties  consume  daily,  is 
reducing  the  number  of  our  cattle  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  none  but  the  wealthy,  in  a  short  time,  will 
see  it  steaming  on  their  tables,  if  measures  are  not 
taken  to  augment  the  race  of  cattle. 
J\f.  IVilmington,  Jlpril,  1857.     SiLAS  Brown. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer- 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  FRANKLIN 
'    CO.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Much  of  this  rainy  day  (May  4th)  have  I  spent 
in  examining  the  instructive  and  neatly  arranged 
lessons  of  culture  in  this  handsome  pamphlet  of 
more  than  100  pages.  The  publication  is  a  model 
that  should  raise  a  blush  on  the  cheeks  of  many  of 
those  more  central,  and  more  favorably  situated. 
Few  of  the  societies  in  the  commonwealth  have  ren- 
dered a  more  creditable  account.  O f  the  address,  it  ir 
only  necessary  to  say  it  was  by  Mr.  Secretary  Flint; 
who  adorns  whatever  he  touches.  Fortunate  are 
those  who  have  the  wisdom  to  draw  instruction 
from  such  fountains;  and  who  are  not  ambitious  of 
the  "sonorous  generalities"  put  forth  by  those  of 
more  conceit,  and  less  knowledge.  I  have  more 
than  once  noticed  the  very  fine  cattle  grown  in  this 
region,  and  it  appears  there  are  more  of  the  same 
sort  left.  Their  crops  of  Indian  corn  are  very  ex- 
traordinary. Where  half  a  dozen  acres  together 
can  be  found,  yielding  an  average  of  more  than  80 
bushels  to  the  acre,  (solid  measure)  this  must  be 
esteemed  good  culture.  When  such  men  as  Cush- 
man,  Davis  and  Field  put  their  hands  to  the  plow, 
the  work  must  go  ahead.  *. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LUNAR  INFLUENCES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  correspondent's  commu- 
nication "about  raising  onions,"  in  Hampshire  coun- 
ty, he  says  he  "sows  his  seed  in  the  old  of  the 
moon,"  &c.,  just  as  though  the  age  of  the  moon  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  onions. 
That  he  may  raise  good  crops,  in  the  manner  he 
describes,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  that  the  moon  has 
anything  to  do  with  them,  I  have  no  belief.  A  la- 
dy who  sits  near  me  while  I  write,  says  she  has 
often  heard  it  said  that  pork  must  be  killed  while 
the  moon  is  full  or  increasing,  and  while  the  tide  is 
coming  in,  or  else  it  will  shrink  in  the  pot.  Now  I 
respectfully  say  that  there  is  just  as  much  proprie- 
ty in  one  of  these  remarks  as  the  other,  and  none 
at  all  in  either.  I  have  often  told  of  the  rebuke 
given  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  Essex  to  a 
conceited  farmer,  who  was  boasting  that  bushes 
must  be  cut  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  moon,  in  the 
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month  of  August,  to  be  effectually  killed.  "My 
friend,"  said  the  colonel,  "I  beg  of  you  never  again 
to  bring  in  the  moon  in  any  of  your  operations  of 
culture.  She  has  no  more  to  do  with  them  than 
the  man  in  the  moon."  The  farmer  was  dumb,  and 
never  again  opened  his  mouth  in  the  presence  of 
the  venerable  Old  Man. 

JJpril  1,  1857. 

INTERESTING  CHEMICAL  DISCOVERY. 

It  is  notorious  that  horses,  more  especially  racers 
and  hunters,  are  subject  to  inflammatory  diseases, 
and  it  is  observed  that  grooms  are  short-lived.  This 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  air  of  unventilated  stables 
being  strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia,  an  al- 
kali that  may  be  classed  amongst  the  most  power- 
ful stimulants,  the  constant  respiration  of  which  pre- 
disposes to  aff"ections  of  the  lungs.  Various  means 
have  been  tried  with  a  view  to  the  absorption  of 
this  subtle  poison,  but  hitherto  without  attaining 
the  desired  result.  During  the  last  session  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  a  paper  was 
presented  to  the  council  by  Mr.  H.  Reece,  descrip- 
tive of  a  plan  for  purifying  the  air  of  stables,  by  a 
mixture  of  gypsum  or  sawdust  with  sulphuric  acid. 
This  mode  is  said  to  be  at  once  safe,  simple,  and  ef- 
ficacious. Mr.  Reece  made  some  experiments  in 
the  extensive  stables  of  Mr.  Evans  of  Enstone,  the 
results  of  which  are  stated  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 
The  stables  were,  in  the  first  instance,  strewn  with 
gypsum  (crystallized  sulphate  of  lime)  coarsely  pow- 
dered ;  but  though  the  ammonia  was  evolved  with 
the  wetted  straw,  no  trace  of  it  was  visible  after 
two  days'  exposure,  when  examined  with  slaked 
lime.  The  stables  were  then  strewn  with  the  gyp- 
sum, moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  ex- 
amined next  morning,  every  portion  was  found  to 
have  absorbed  sufficient  ammonia  to  emit  its  pecu- 
liar pungent  odor  when  brought  in  contact  with 
slaked  lime.  The  stables  had  lost  their  close  un- 
healthy smell,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  grooms, 
appeared  to  be  quite  sweetened.  As  it  was  evident 
the  gypsum  acted  merely  mechanically,  affording  a 
convenient  absorbent  surface  for  the  acid,  some  fur- 
ther experiments  were  made,  substituting  sawdust 
for  gypsum,  which  were  attended  by  still  more  fa- 
vorable results.  The  prepared  mixture  should  be 
laid  upon  trays,  as  the  acid  is  considered  likely  to 
injure  the  horsf  s'  feet.  One  part  of  sawdust  will 
readily  absorb  three  times  its  weight  of  acid  solu- 
tion, which  should  be  mixed  in  the  pre  portion  by 
measure,  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  fifteen  of 
distilled  water.  The  ammoniacal  salt  makes  an  ex- 
cellent manure,  but  it  should  not  be  mixed  with 
the  s'  raw  until  after  removal  from  the  stable. 


Western  Land  Speculation. — The  Detroit 
Tribune  calls  the  attention  of  eastern  capitalists  to 
a  system  of  pine  land  swindling  which  is  practised 
by  unscrupulous  parties  at  the  West,  who  operate 
through  itinerant  agents  in  the  Eastern  States.  The 
Tribune  says  thousands  of  acres  of  almost  worth- 
less scrub  Norway  pines  have  been  sold  to  eastern 
men  for  from  four  to  ten  dollars  an  acre,  that  are 
not  worth  ten  shillings  altogether.  Even  if  parties 
buying  send  an  agent  to  examine  the  lands,  the 
resident  operators  have  a  cunningly  devised  scheme 
by  which  they  show  the  agent  through  really  valu- 
able tracts,  and  yet  sell  him  worthless  property. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

A    YOUNG    ORCHARD. 

I  have  got  into  a  quandary,  and  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  that  your  well  informed  correspon- 
dents might  give  me  some  useful  instruction. 

On  the  farm,  of  which  I  have  just  come  ir.to  pos- 
session, is  an  orchard  of  large  old  trees,  which  a 
few  years  ago,  bore  well  and  produced  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  excellent  apples.  For  the  past  few  years, 
a  few  poor,  half-grown  apples  only  have  been  gath- 
ered. The  cause  remained  a  mystery  to  the  for- 
mer owners ;  I  think  I  have  discovered  it.  The 
trees  are  covered  with  bark  lice.  But  what  can  I 
do  ?  Were  they  small  trees,  I  could  wash  them 
with  soap  suds — but  now,  nothing  short  of  a 
Noah's  flood  of  soap  would  do  it — and  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

A  young  orchard  by  the  side  of  the  old  one  has 
caught  the  lice,  and  is  also  very  lousy.  Must  I 
burn  up  the  old  trees, or  what  shall  I  do? 

Piiisfield,  Mass.,  1857.  W.  Noble,  Jk. 

Remarks. — Large  as  the  orchard  is,  if  the  trees 
are  sound,  it  will  pay  to  put  a  gang  of  hands  into 
it,  and  wash  and  scrape  and  dig  and  manure.  Try 
it.  

TEESWATER   SHEEP,   &C. 

I  would  like  to  obtain  a  little  information  through 
your  paper  about  the  Teeswater  breed  of  sheep. — 
What  are  their  qualities  for  wool  and  mutton,  com- 
pared with  the  Southdown  ? 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  sweet  apple  for  keeping 
late  in  the  spring  ?  An  Earnest  Farmer. 

Cummington,  Jlpril  23,  1857. 

RemarivS. — The  Teeswater  sheep  are  now  scarce- 
ly to  be  found.  They  were  a  tall,  clumsy  animal, 
and  not  at  all  equal  to  several  other  varieties. 

The  Winter  Green  sweet  apple  will  keep  and  be 
good  until  June.     Prichard's  Sweet  is  also  good. 

PLUM  TREES. 

I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  the  experiments 
on  the  plum.  1  had  a  few  plum  trees,  but  could 
not  raise  a  perfect  plum  until  I  tried  the  following 
experiment :  I  sowed  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  while 
wet,  after  a  shower,  and  when  in  full  blossom,  fresh 
ground  Nova  Scotia  plaster.  Now  for  the  result. 
There  was  not  a  limb  on  that  side  of  the  tree  that 
received  the  plaster,  that  was  not  loaded  with  fine 
plums  ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  not  a  per- 
fect plum.  T.  C.  Branch. 

Cornwall,  Vt.,  1857. 

COPPERAS   AND  CHLORIDE   OF  ZLNC. 

Your  valuable  paper  has  been  a  welcome  weekly 
visitor  at  my  fireside  for  several  years.  1  have  a 
few  loads  of  manure  that  copperas  and  chloride  of 
zinc  were  thrown  upon  quite  liberally  last  summer 
for  disinfecting  purposes.  Will  that  be  injurious 
to  my  garden  crops  ?       A  Would-be  Farmer. 

Lawrence,  Jlpril,  1857. 

Remarks. — If  not  in  too  large  quantity  the  cop- 
peras will  be  useful.  Chlorine  must  be  used  with 
extreme  caution — though  it  may  be  useful  on 
some  crops,  perhaps  the  small  grains,  in  very 
small  quantities. 
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SELF-ACTING  FARM  WELL. 

No  small  part  of  the  labor  of  persons  engaged  in 
.  agricultural  pursuits  is  expended  in  efforts  to  se- 
cure an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  their  stock. 
All  such  persons,  too,  feel  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing their  water  fresh.  After  having  stood  long  in 
troughs  or  tanks,  especially  in  warm  weather,  it  is 
by  no  means  as  healthful  or  as  invigorating,  as  when 
drawn  fresh  from  the  well.  The  Water  Elevator 
professes  to  secure  to  cattle  a  supply  of  water  fresh 
from  the  well,  whenew  they  desire  it,  and  to  save 
to  those  using  it  all  labor  and  expense  other  than 
the  first  cost  of  the  machinery.  The  contrivance 
is  entirely  simple,  and  instead  of  wearing  out,  grows 
better  year  by  year.  It  is  not  a  pump  at  all,  and 
has  no  pipe  to  freeze,  and  no  pistern-rod,  or  pack- 
ing to  wear  loose  and  imperfect.  It  is  simply  a 
plain  bucket,  holding  three  or  four  pailfuls,  with  a 
spout  carrjing  a  self-regulating  valve,  to  be  lifted, 
not  by  hand,  but  by  the  weight  of  the  animal  com- 
ing to  drink. 

Once  well  built,  it  cannot  get  out  of  order,  nor 
does  it  wear  out ;  it  works  as  well  with  the  ther* 
mometer  below  zero,  as  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
and  requires  no  care  or  attention.  The  cut  above 
will  convey  to  ordinary  readers,  a  clearer  idea  of  its 
working  than  any  verbal  description  could  give. 
When  at  rest,  the  bucket  is  in  the  well  under  wa- 
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ter,  and  of  course  full.  The  end  of  the  platform 
next  the  well  is  slightly  elevated.  The  trough 
stands  at  this  end  of  the  platform,  but  not  attached, 
and  at  a  convenient  height.  When  an  animal  ap- 
proaches the  trough,  he  walks  along  the  platform, 
which  soon  begins  to  sink,  bringing  up  the  bucket, 
and  discharging  the  water  into  the  trough.  An 
air-cushion  under  the  platform  regulates  its  de- 
scent, so  that  the  platform  descends  slowly,  and 
without  jar  or  noise.  Cattle  generally  do  not  no- 
tice or  regard  the  descent  of  the  platform,  at  the 
first  trial  of  it,  and  the  shyest  become  accustomed 
to  it  in  a  very  few  days. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GARDENING  BY  A  MECHANIC. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
valuable  paper  for  a  number  of  years,  I  would  now 
add  my  testimony  to  that  of  many  others,  to  its 
usefulness.  There  are  many  persons,  like  myself, 
who  cannot  devote  much  time  to  the  culture  of  the 
ground,  the  treatment  of  live  stock,  or  the  rearing 
of  poultry,  yet,  by  attention  to  the  valuable  hints 
given  by  yourself  and  correspondents,  may  so  econ- 
omize time  as  to  have  all  the  comforts  that  these 
give,  without  any  very  great  tax  on  their  various 
callings.  My  object  in  writing  is  not  so  much  to 
show  off  any  little  success  I  may  have  had  in  vari- 
ous experiments,  as  to  encourage  humble  mechan- 
ics, like  the  writer,  to  draw  around  them  as  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life  as  nature  designed  they  should. 

A  few  years  since,  I  purchased  a  piece  of  ground 
which  had  some  years  previously  been  used  as  a 
garden.  It  had  been  allowed  to  run  wild  ;  conch 
grass  and  other  troublesome  weeds  had  got  the  up- 
per hand.  In  the  fall,  I  hired  a  man  for  a  co"bple 
of  days,  and,  with  my  own  time,  put  in  tolerable  or- 
der a  piece  of  ground  60  by  120  feet.  How  I  pro- 
ceeded, I  will  now  state,  and  hope  you  will  apj)rove 
or  condemn,  as  the  course  followed  deserves.  I  dug 
a  trench  at  the  upper  part,  about  2-i  feet  deep  by 
2  feet  wide,  removing  the  earth  from  the  first  trench 
to  the  bottom  part  of  the  ground  to  be  worked.  I 
then  turned  the  weeds  from  the  next  two  feet,  into 
the  space  dug,  then  raked  the  stones  dug  up  into 
it,  and  placed  on  top  about  a  foot  of  such  manure 
as  I  could  command,  viz.,  litter  from  the  cow, 
mixed  with  that  from  the  fowl-house  and  ash  pit, 
and  some  sea-weed,  and  then  filled  up  from  the 
next  trench.  In  this  way  I  went  over  the  whole 
space,  and  the  next  spring  when  the  frost  was  gone, 
the  ground  was  in  a  fit  state  for  growing  anything. 
The  result  was,  I  had  the  earliest  vegetables  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  an  astonishing  crop  for  so  sr^all 
a  piece  of  ground.  Two  years  since,  I  trenched 
again,  and  with  the  same  results ;  the  trenching, 
however,  was  not  so  deep.  The  crop  raised  being 
more  than  needed,  I  laid  off"  one-third  in  a  flower 
spot.  The  ground  sloping  a  little ;  I  chose  the  upper 
part  for  several  reasons ;  first,  it  would  be  the  dry- 
est,  second,  it  would  catch  the  sun  the  earliest,  and 
lastly,  i)assers-by  would  have  the  best  chance  of 
seeing  it  when  there  was  anything  worthy  of  their 
attention.  This  last  arrangement  has  greatly  in- 
creased my  labor  ;  I  am  repaid,  however,  when  I  see 
the  pleasure  it  gives  my  own  family  and  neighbors. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  give  children,  early,  a  taste  for 


flowers  ;  it  shows  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways  vastly 
beneficial.  My  little  flower-garden  I  may  say  some- 
thing about  shortly  ;  you  require  brevity,  so  I  must 
finish  with  the  vegetable  portion. 

Seeinjf  some  remarks  respecting  liquid  manure, 
I  thought  I  would  try  one-quarter  of  the  garden 
with  it.  But  in  order  to  tell  you  how  I  procured  li- 
quid manure,  I  must  describe  my  ash-pit ;  a  hint  for 
others  may  be  obtained  by  my  doing  so.  At  the  top 
of  my  lot  are  the  barn,  fowl-house,  and  wood-she  J,  at 
end  of  which  is  a  pit,  with  dry  wall  planked  over  the 
When  excavating  for  the  pit,  &c.,  I  came  to  solid 
rock  at  about  4  feet ;  having  nothing  to  prevent  my 
going  back,  I  run  the  pit  under  part  of  the  wood- 
shed, and  having  a  hatch  there,  as  well  as  in  front, 
house-slops,  ashes,  &c.,  could  be  thrown  in  either 
place.  The  whole  mixing  together,  but  little  un- 
pleasantness arises  when  clearing  it  out.  Last 
spring,  alter  I  had  my  pit  cleared,  a  rain  storm 
came  on,  and  surface  water  oozed  in  from  behind. 
The  moment  I  saw  this,  I  thought  I  could  test  your 
recommendation,  and,  after  allowing  the  water  to 
remain  a  short  time,  I  had  it  bailed  out  and  thrown 
over  the  portion  of  ground  betore  referred  to,  about 
a  week  before  sowing  the  seed.  In  this  space,  I 
planted  beets  and  onions,  and  set  out  cabbage  plants. 
Each  of  these  grew  beautifully ;  there  were  less 
weeds  than  in  any  ojher  part  of  the  garden,  and  I 
did  t.ot  lose  a  plant  from  the  grub.  This  spring  I 
had  the  pit  cleared  again,  and  have  now  about  3 
feet  of  liquid  manure  in  it.  Now  I  want  to  know, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  me  to  use  this 
for  all  my  vegetables,  or,  if  not  for  all,  on  what 
spots  ?  Whether  I  could  safely  use  it  round  plum 
and  apple  trees,  an  J  over  strawberries  ?  I  was  very 
much  troubled  last  year  with  the  wire-worm  among 
my  flowers.  Do  you  think  the  liquid  would  pre- 
vent its  injuries  ?  Would  you  advise  me  to  try  it  on 
rose-bushes?  Our  gardens  down  here,  in  many  in- 
stances, made  a  poor  show  of  roses,  the  leaves  being 
fairly  used  up  with  lice.  By  the  way,  I  saw  it  re- ' 
commerded  in  the  Farmer  last  year,  to  try  hard- 
wood ashes  on  the  leaves  and  round  the  roots  of 
rose-bushes.  I  tried  it  on  several  bushes  with  good 
results.  I  also  saw  it  recommended  somewhere,  to 
apply  salt  to  the  roots  of  plum  trees.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  try  it  ?  and  if  so,  in  what  proportion? 
Fearing  to  trespass  further  at  present,  1  remain 
Yours,  &c.  A.  J.  R. 

Halifax,  JVova  Scotia,  Jipril,  1857. 

Remarks. — Use  your  liquid  manure  on  all  your 
plants, — flowers  and  all.  Two  quarts  of  sa.i  to  a 
plum  tree  will  be  sufficient  at  one  time.  Ashes 
sprinkled  freely  upon  rose-bushes  immediately  after 
a  shower,  or  when  wet  with  dew,  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  lice.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  again. 

Singular  Animalcule. — There  are  facts  and  an- 
alogies tending  to  show  that  a  peculiar  state  of  ac- 
tivity may  enable  infinitesimal  quantities  of  matter 
powerfully  to  affect  the  senses  and  the  health.  We 
eat  animalcules  by  millions  in  the  bloom  of  a  plum, 
we  also  inhale  them  by  millions,  (as  Ehrenberg  has 
shown,)  at  every  breath,  and  they  neither  affect  our 
senses  nor  do  us  appreciable  harm.  Yet  there  is 
an  animalcule  which  haunts  cascades,  sticking  by 
its  tail  to  the  rocks  or  stones  over  which  the  water 
rushes,  and  which,  when  put  into  a  vial  with  above 
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a  million  times  its  weight  of  water,  infects  the  whole 
mass  with  a  putrid  odor,  so  strong  as  to  be  ofFen- 
sive  at  several  yards  distance ;  and  this  not  once, 
but  several  times  a  day,  if  the  water  be  changed  so 
often. 

For  tlie  New  England  Fanner. 

MANURES. 

As  the  time  has  come  to  commence  spring  work, 
and  as  the  manure  heap  is  among  the  first  work  of 
spring,  it  may  be  well  to  have  the  subject  of  ma- 
nures, and  the  best  modes  of  applying  them,  dis- 
cussed. The  opinions  of  farmers  and  their  modes 
of  applying  manure  is  a  subject  worthy  of  attention, 
and  in  order  to  bring  out  those  opinions  and  prac- 
tices, I  send  you  this  communication. 

Every  farmer  should  know  from  his  own  expe- 
rience whether  manures  are  most  valuable  used 
green  or  well  rotted  down ;  whether  on  the  surface, 
or  buried  deep  in  the  ground.  And  to  know  this 
he  must  try  the  experiment  himself,  cost  and  all, 
not  once  or  twice,  but  six  or  eight  times. 

I  am  one  of  those  farmers  who  do  not  believe  in 
any  loss  to  manures  by  evaporation,  or  the  escape 
of  ammonia,  but  the  manure  may  lose  half  its  good- 
ness in  a  single  season  by  leaching.  My  belief  is 
that  the  moment  you  put  the  manure  so  deep  in 
the  ground  that  it  is  out  of  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  air,  that  moment  it  is  lost  until  you  bring  it  up 
within  that  influence  again.  I  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  from  experiments  for  twenty-five  years. 
I  ask  no  man  to  take  my  belief  on  trust  and  prac- 
tice on  it,  but  try  the  experiment  as  I  have  done. 

Take  a  piece  of  land  that  you  are  going  to  sow 
down  or  plant  this  spring,  and  plow  in  your  man- 
ure, a  part  deep,  a  part  not  so  deep,  and  a  part  put 
on  the  top  and  watch  the  efl"ect  through  this  season 
and  for  years, and  see  what  the  result  is;  see  which 
does  the  best,  and  if  there  is  no  difference,  then  do 
it  the  easiest  way,  but  do  not  be  satisfied  with  one 
trial  or  two.  Facts  are  worth  knowing,  and  to 
know,  you  mu^t  prove  by  experiment. 

I  have  found  in  all  my  experiments  that  the 
nearer  I  kept  the  manure  to  the  top  of  the  ground 
the  more  good  I  got  from  it.  I  spread  at  the  rate 
of  from  30  to  40  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  on 
one  field  (on  the  grass  ;)  I  then  put  the  plow  in 
from  9  to  12  inches  deep.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
plow,  and  turned  it  over  very  flat  and  smooth.  The 
rest  of  the  piece  I  plowed  about  8  inches  deep.  I 
treated  the  piece  all  alike  after  that,  till  I  laid  it 
down.  I  was  careful  not  to  plow  deep  enough  to 
bring  up  the  manure  that  I  had  plowed  under.  I 
meant  to  put  it  where  the  ammonia  would  not  es- 
cape, I  watched  the  field  for  six  or  seven  years,  and 
I  could  not  see  any  diff"erence  in  the  crops,  where 
this  extra  manure  was  put,  till  I  took  up  the  piece 
again,  and  then  I  purposely  put  the  plow  down 
so  as  to  bring  up  my  lost  manure  to  the  light  and 
heat,  and  it  told  the  story  for  the  next  seven  years 
where  it  was. 

But  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  experiments;  let 
every  one  try  them  for  himself.  I  spend  very  lit- 
tle time  in  composting  manure.  For  spreading  on 
plowed  land,  the  greener  the  better.  Here  1  am 
again,  against  the  most  approved,  the  most  scien- 
tific modes  of  using  manures.  My  reasons  are  that 
nearly  half  the  goodness  is  leached  out  of  manure 
in  com})Osting  in  the  usual  way.  If  it  can  be  com- 
posted under  cover  where  it  will  not  be  drenched 


with  rains,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  we  only  lose  the 
use  of  the  manure  for  the  time,  a  year  or  so. 

If  you  wish  to  know  what  manure  loses  by  leach- 
ing, tip  up  a  load  on  any  place  and  let  it  lay  a  year, 
(the  greener  the  better,)  then  scrape  it  all  up  clean 
any  carry  it  off",  (don't  take  any  of  the  earth,  for 
you  did  not  put  it  there,)  and  spread  it  on  4  square 
rods  of  ground,  then  go  back  and  take  as  much  of 
the  soil  under  where  your  nanure  has  lain,  and 
spread  it  on  4  rods  by  the  side  of  the  first.  If  the 
manure  does  better  than  the  soil,  it  had  not  lost 
half  its  strength.  One  thing  is  not  usually  consid- 
ered in  experiments  of  green  and  rotten  manure ; 
which  is,  that  it  takes  two  loads  of  green  manure  to 
make  one  load  of  well-rotted  manure  ;  that  is,  if 
you  put  on  20  loads  of  rotten  marure,  you  should 
put  40  loads  of  green  manure  to  get  the  same  value. 
Manure  to  put  in  the  hill  for  corn,  I  like  to  have 
part  rotten,  say^to  a  heap  of  6  loads  barn-yard  ma- 
nure got  out  in  the  fall,  add  2  loads  strong  hog 
and  2  loads  horse  manure  in  the  spring,  and  pitch 
it  over  and  mix  it  up  as  early  as  you  can,  I 
find  this  the  best  compost  I  have  ever  made  for 
corn. 

Manure  to  spread  on  grass  land  I  want  fine 
enough  so  that  it  will  not  trouble  the  scythe  the 
next  year  in  hay-time,  but  I  do  not  always  get  it. 
People  who  make  their  manure-beds  by  the  side 
of  the  road  lose  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  their 
manure  besides  injuring  the  road  and  often  making 
it  dangerous  for  travel.  What  I  compost  I  always 
do  on  my  own  land  and  on  the  poorest  part  of  the 
field,  so  as  to  save  all  I  can.  x. 


Remarks. — If  nearly  half  the  strength  of  the 
manure  is  leached  into  the  ground,  from  a  heap  of 
manure  lying  out  through  the  winter,  why  not 
place  a  bed  of  loam  or  muck  under  it,  to  absorb 
the  salts,  and  mix  it  well  together  in  the  spring, 
before  spreading  it,  and  thus  save  the  whole  ? 

A  barn-cellnr  in  which  to  make  compost,  is  the 
truest  economy. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FARMING  MATTERS. 

Friend  Brown: — When  I  read  the  JVew  Eng- 
land  Farmer,  I  seldom  fail  to  receive  pleasure  and 
profit.  In  your  agricultural  discussions  the  past 
winter  the  farmer  has  had  many  good  and  practical 
hints. 

Now  his  spring-time  has  come.  He  feels  that 
the  rough  edges  of  winter  have  been  softened  by 
longer  and  more  sunny  days.  The  robin's  music 
cheers  his  earlf  morning;  he  watches  anxiously 
the  sv\eli;ng  buds;  bloom  and  fruit  fill  his  heart's 
desire  ;  his  maples  have  yielded  their  sugar ;  his 
wheat  and  rye  fields  begin  to  look  green  and  vig- 
orous ;  he  waits  the  promised  harvest.     How  is  his 

WOOD-PILE 
large  or  small,  and  is  it  undercover?  Are  his  ox- 
en fat  and  sleek  and  free  from  vermin  ?  and  his 
cows,  ';oo,  that  look  up  and  snuS"  the  warm  south 
breeze,  with  fond  recollections  of  the  old  "green 
pastures  beside  the  still  waters,"  do  they  not  "re- 
joice in  their  beautiful  green  ?"  His  winter  days 
and  evenings — have  they  been  spent  in  putting  the 
farm  machinery  in  order?  this  is  the  basis  of  every 
machine  constructed  by  human  genius.     His  crops 
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are  first  in  hand ;  plowing  comes  first ;  let  the  wet 
lands  be  last  to  be  plowed.  Get  in  the  early 
grains  upon  the  dryest,  warmest  soil,  especially 
spring  wheat ;  dog-days  are  dangerous.  Remem- 
ber the  winter  wheat  to  be  sown  on  sod  land, 
or  otherwise,  the  first  week  in  September,  it  being 
a  safer  crop  than  spring  wheat,  vastly  better  and 
more  prolific.  The  question  is,  Mr.  Farmer,  when 
are  you  going  to  raise  your  own  bread  ?  We  shall 
wait  for  answers  by  the  bushel,  confirmed  and 
proved  by  putting  in  two  acres  this  spring  and  two 
acres  more  in  September.  1  will  enter  into  bonds 
with  every  farmer  in  New  England,  that  by  adopting 
this  practice  he  will  have  bread  and  to  spare,  and 
that  he  will  no  longer  find  it  profitable  or  necessary 
to  send  two  thousand  miles  from  home  for  a  barrel 
of  flour.     There  is  an  absurdity  in  the  very  idea. 

POTATOES 

I  must  talk  about,  and  not  a  small  quantity  of  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  from  my  humble  suggestions  the 
past  year  or  two  ;  they  have  had  large  and  small 
advocates,  but  a  majority  are  in  favor  of  large  sead 
for  planting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  further  tests  will 
be  made  the  coming  season.  Will  your  correspon- 
dent, "W.  A.,"  try  the  experiment  of  cutting  ofi" 
the  "seed  end  ?"  also  plant  the  next  row  with  the 
"seed  end"  on,  and  see  which  row  brings  the  largest 
and  heaviest  crop  of  potatoes.  The  only  fair  test  is 
weight.  Plant  3^  feet  by  2  feet  apart.  Will  he 
also  try  small  and  large  potatoes,  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  ?  Three  practical  farmers 
in  Connecticut  toid  me  last  wee ; ,  they  succeed  far 
better  with  large  potatoes.  Small  ears  of  corn,  or 
the  tips  of  large  ears,  are  not  used  for  seed.  Po- 
tatoes are  too  valuable  as  a  crop  not  to  receive  spe- 
cial attention  by  seeding. 

COLTS  AND   HOKSES. 

How  have  they  been  kept  the  past  winter? 
Their  feet  are  of  more  consequence  than  their  stom- 
achs. Once  diseased  by  foul  practice,  they  are  in- 
curable. Standing  upon  fermenting  bedding  and 
manure,  burning  and  drying  the  fluids  of  the  hoof, 
the  ancles  crack,  stiffen  and  swell.  The  body  burns 
when  lying  down ;  strong  ammoniacal  gas  is  drawn 
in  with  e\ery  breath.  A  floor  of  stones  or  hard 
plank  would  be  better,  that  the  feet  may  be  kept 
cool  and  clean,  in  order  to  encounter  hard  roads 
and  pavements.  Give  them  a  straw  bed  at  night, 
but  a  clean,  hard  standing  place  by  day.      H.  p. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  MILK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you  tell  us,  who  live  away 
down  fiast  of  Boston,  how  much  milk,  as  it  comes 
from  the  cow,  it  now  takes  to  make  a  quart  in  the 
market  ?  I  have  agreed  to  deliver  what  milk  I  had 
to  spare  through  the  year  daily,  at  so  much  per 
quart ;  and  I  have  heard  of  wine  measure,  of  beer 
measure,  and  of  dry  measure  ;  and  have  been  told 
that  each  and  all  these  are  the  true  and  lawful 
measure,  and  that  each  differs  from  the  other,  say 
from  five  to  twenty  per  cent.  I  have  watched 
what  our  weekly  paper  says  on  this  subject,  and  one 
week  I  find  one  thing  said,  and  the  next  something 
difl'erent,  and  if  I  rightly  remember,  it  is  now  said 
the  Legislature  has  undone  all  that  that  has  ever 
been  done  about  it. 

I  pray  you  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 


Sheldon,  or  Mr.  Stebbins,  or  some  other  sensible 
farmer  in  the  Legislature  (if  there  be  any  such)  to 
this  subject,  that  it  may  no  longer  be  said,  it  can- 
not be  told  how  many  quarts  of  milk  are  required 
to  make  a  pound  of  butter,  or  how  much  a  quart 
is.  I  know  that  your  neighbor  of  the  Ploughman 
will  still  say  that  four  quarts  of  milk  from  his  se- 
lect L)evons  will  make  a  pound  of  butter,  and  who 
can  question  this,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  entirely  un- 
certain whether  one  hundred  or  four  hundred  cubic 
inches  shall  be  required  to  make  a  gallon  ?  I  can 
find  some  apology  for  hesitation  about  voting  for 
or  against  the  Kansas  donation  of  $100,000,  so 
long  as  the  fat  offices  of  State  are  contingent  upon 
such  votes.  But  I  cannot  imagine  any  plausible 
apology  for  backing  and  filling  so  often  on  the 
milk  question.  Essex. 

May,  1857. 

CABBAGES. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cabbage  for  stock  feeding, 
has  now  become  quite  common  in  many  sections  of 
our  country.  That  the  cabbage  is  a  valuable  vege- 
table for  this  purpose,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
The  specific  quantity  of  its  actually  alimentary 
matter,  is,  however,  very  inconsiderable ;  yet  when 
fed  in  connection  with  other  vegetables  of  a  more 
solid  and  nutritive  quality,  and  which,  although 
they  greatly  exceed  it  in  this  respect,  are  yet  infe- 
rior to  it  in  volume  or  bulk,  it  subserves  a  very  im- 
portant and  valuable  purpose  in  the  economy  of  al- 
imentation, and  aids  materially  by  the  stimulous  of 
distention  which  it  produces. 

Animals  fed  highly  upon  what  may  be  considered 
hearty  or  concentrated  aliment — such  as  corn  and 
the  smaller  grains,  are  very  certain  to  be  injured  in 
the  long  run ;  and  hence  it  is  we  find  the  most  ex- 
perienced stock-growers  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ing a  mixture  of  hay  and  grain. 

The  cabbage  is  unquestionably  a  lucrative  crop, 
when  properly  managed,  and  on  new  and  unex- 
hausted soil,  is  rarely  injured  by  worms  or  flies. 
Old  pasture  grounds  which  have  recuperated  under 
the  process  of  grazing  through  a  long  succession  of 
years,  when  broken  up  in  July  or  August,  and 
dressed  with  lime  or  house  ashes,  after  being  thor- 
oughly harrowed  the  subsequent  spring,  rarely  fail 
to  produce  an  abundant  and  healthy  crop. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  ruta  baga, 
and  most  other  roots  of  the  turnip  kind,  including 
that  production  known  to  a  mateur  cultivators  as 
the  KoiiL  Rabi,  or  "turnip-rooted  cabbage  above 
ground,"  are  all  much  more  certain  when  cultivat- 
ed on  pasture  lands  of  a  suitable  quality,  than  when 
grown  on  lands  that  have  been  exhausted  by  culti- 
vation, or  on  green  sward.  In  the  cultivation  of 
cabbages — so  far  as  the  annual  part  is  concerned, 
we  should  prefer  planting  to  transplanting,  which 
is  a  tedious  process,  and  so  irksome  and  fatiguing, 
indeed,  to  the  operator,  as  to  insure  hurry  and  im- 
perfection in  the  performance. 

After  the  land  has  been  finely  pulverized,  and 
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dressed  off  with  the  harrow  and  li^ht  roller,  a  top- 
dressing  of  thirty  bushels  of  house  ashes,  or  twice 
or  three  times  as  much  of  barilla  or  "soaper's  waste" 
should  be  applied,  and  the  seed-sower  take  p'?- 
cedence  of  the  hand.  The  instrument  should  be  so 
graduated  as  to  deposit  the  seed  in  "hills"  from! 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  apart ;  the  distance  be- 
tween the  rows  should  be  two  feet,  flush.  From 
six  to  eight  seeds  may  be  allowed  to  each  hill,  in 
order  to  secure  plants  for  transplanting,  should  there 
be  any  destroyed  by  insects  or  other  causes  of  a  for- 
tuitous kind. 

The  after  culture  consists  simply  in  thinning — an 
operation  which  requires  much  care  and  circum- 
spection, as  the  slightest  degree  of  rudeness  would 
prove  injurious  to  the  standing  plants,  by  lacer;^t- 
ing  the  minute  rootlets  which  are  then  just  begin- 
ning to  form  and  radiate, — and  in  hoeing  as  fre- 
quently as  circumstances  will  permit. 

After  thinning,  an  application  of  ashes,  say  a  ta- 
ble spoonful  to  each  plant,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  gypsum,  may  be  applied  with  profit. 

An  acre  of  well  developed  and  vigorous  cabbages, 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  fall,  and  if 
the  soil  is  all  occupied,  the  produce  or  weight  will 
be  immense.  We  leave  it  to  our  mathematical 
friends  to  ascertain  the  number,  if  they  like. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

BY   S.   P.   FOWLER. 

Among  the  many  excellencies  of  the  JVew  Eng- 
land Farmer,  I  am  pleased  to  enumerate  the 
communications  which  appear  occasionally  in  its 
columns,  upon  the  subject  of  natural  history,  partic- 
ularly ornithology.  This  interesting  study  belongs 
peculiarly  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  favora- 
ble opportunities  are  constantly  occurring  to  no- 
tice the  habits  of  our  birds.  But  my  object  more 
particularly  in  this  communication,  is  to  present 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  a  specimen  of  our  ornithology, 
with  some  remarks  accompanying  it. 

I  will  suppose  the  little  bird  came  safe  to  hand, 
and,  resting  it  in  your  left  palm,  you  are  examining 
it.  You  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  is  formed  for 
bloody  work,  by  noticing  its  sharp  talons  and 
hooked  beak ;  it  is  very  likely  you  will  think,  after 
all,  it  could  not  accomplish  much  by  a  life  devoted 
to  rapine,  more  especially  if  I  should  inform  you 
that  its  weight  is  but  three  ounces,  and  that  it  is 
one  of  our  smallest  rapacious  birds.  But  look 
again,  see  how  completely  it  is  armed ;  those  claws 
are  moved  by  powerful  muscles,  that  never  need 
sharpening,  and  seldom  yield  their  grasp,  and  that 
savage  beak  never  grows  dull  by  use.  Many  a 
poor  defunct  mouse  could  testify  to  this  fact,  were 
it  able,  and  had  it  not  been  devoured  instanter. — 
Moreover,  it  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  pounces 
upon  its  victim  by  night,  like  a  garroter,  and 
throttles  him.  It  has  also  the  stealthy  habits  and 
motions  of  the  cat,  and  the  Author  of  its  being,  for 
wise  purposes,  surely,  has  furnished  it  with  a  soft 
and  silky  plumage,  so  that  its  wings  may  cause  no 
rustling  sound  in  its  flight,  as  it  steals  noiselessly 


along  at  night  to  surprise  some  small  bird,  asleep 
with  its  little  careless  head  under  its  wing.  You 
will  likewise  perceive,  as  you  hold  it  in  your  hand, 
that  it  is  warmly  clad  ;  not  a  particle  of  its  flesh, 
except  the  soles  of  its  feet,  is  uncovered,  it  being 
feathered  to  its  very  toes,  and  its  whiskers  project 
beyond  its  bill ;  this  last  fashion  of  our  bird  never 
varies  as  with  us.  It  withstood  the  severe  cold  of 
this  winter  unhoused,  when  men  have  perished, 
and  came  to  its  death  by  a  gun-shot  wound,  in  a 
barn-yard  of  a  Danvers  farmer,  where,  searching, 
perhaps,  for  a  mouse  for  its  supper,  it  was  over- 
taken by  the  dawn,  and  the  glare  of  day  prevented 
it  from  finding  its  way  back  to  a  cedar  swamp,  its 
home. 

You  are  now,  probably,  impatient  to  know  the 
name  of  this  little  bird  you  have  been  examining. 
Well,  it  is  the  Strix  Acadica,  perhaps  so  named 
by  the  venerable  English  ornithologist.  Dr.  Lath- 
am, in  the  year  1781.  He  informs  us  in  his  "Sy- 
nopsis," vol  I.,  p.  149 — that  he  had  one  of  these 
birds  in  his  possession,  which  came  from  North 
America,  and  thought  it  an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Hence  its  name,  Acadian  Owl.  It  has  since 
been  discovered  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  seen,  at  long  intervals,  specimens 
of  this  bird,  and  my  interest  in  them  has  been 
awakened  upon  remembering  the  amusing  mistakes 
made  by  travellers,  geographers,  and  natural  histo- 
rians, in  regard  to  its  habits,  and  more  particularly 
its  notes. 

It  is  now  nearly  one  hundred  years  since  Capt. 
Jonathan  Carver  travelled  from  Boston,  through 
the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  and  first  heard 
the  most  singular  note  of  this  small  species  of  owl, 
which  you  hold  in  your  hand.  His  description  of 
it  is  as  follows  : — "The  whet-saw  is  of  the  cuckoo 
kind,  being  like  that  a  solitary  bird,  and  scarcely 
ever  seen.  In  the  summer  months  it  is  heard  in 
the  groves,  where  it  makes  a  noise  like  the  filing  of 
a  saw,  from  which  it  receives  its  name."  This  ac- 
count of  Carver's  most  singular,  unknown  and  un- 
approachable bird,  was  published  in  the  lists  of  our 
birds  for  many  years,  and  was  to  be  found,  like  the 
waken  bird,  another  nondescript,  in  several  editions 
of  Morse's  Geography.  In  1840,  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse, 
in  an  interesting  book,  illustrating  not  only  the 
natural  history  of  Canada,  but  also  of  New  Eng- 
land, entitled  the  "Canadian  Naturalist,"  thus  no- 
tices our  bird  under  consideration,  supposing  it  by 
its  note,  which  he  frequently  heard,  to  be  a  gros- 
beak. The  book  is  written  in  the  easy  and  pleas- 
ant style  of  a  dialogue  between  a  father  and  his 
son  Charles,  and  was  first  published  in  London,  in 
1840.  His  remarks  referring  to  our  bird  are  as 
follows  : 

"April. — Charles  —  Notwithstanding  the  day 
has  been  so  warm,  now  the  sun  is  down,  the  air  is 
chilly  and  even  cold.  Listen  to  the  singular  sound 
proceeding  from  yonder  cedar  swamp ;  it  is  like  the 
measured  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell,  or  regular  strokes 
upon  a  piece  of  iron  quickly  repeated.  Now  it  has 
ceased. 

Father — There  it  is  again.  I  will  give  you  all 
the  information  I  can  about  it,  and  that  is  very  lit- 
tle. In  spring,  that  is  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  the  former  part  of  June,  we  frequently 
hear,  after  night-fall,  the  sound  you  have  just 
heard  ;  from  its  regularity,  it  is  usually  thought  to 
resemble  the  whetting  of  a  saw,  and  hence  the  bird 
from  which  it  proceeds,  is  called  the  saw-whetter^ 
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I  say  the  bird,  because,  though  I  could  never  find 
any  one  who  had  seen  it,  I  have  little  doubt  it  is  a 
bird.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Titian  Peale,  the  venera- 
ble Professor  Nuttall,  and  other  ornithologists  of 
Philadelphia,  about  it,  but  can  obtain  no  informa- 
tion on  the  sul)ject  of  the  author  of  the  sound;  it 
seems  to  be  "  Vox  et  prdteria  nihil."  Carver,  in 
his  amusing  travels,  mentions  it  as  being  heard 
near  Lake  Superior,  naming  it,  if  I  remember  right- 
ly, the  Whet-saw  ;  it  may  possibly  be  known,  but  I 
find  nothing  of  it  in  Wilson  or  Bonaparte.  Pro- 
fessor Nuttall  was  acquainted  with  its  note,  but  told 
me  plainly,  the  bird  was  unknown.  I  conjecture  it 
may  be  some  of  the  herons  or  bitterns;  or  possi- 
bly, from  a  passage  in  Bonaparte's  Ornithology, 
the  Evening  Grosbeak,  (Fmigilla  Vesptrlima.) 
He  says  of  that  bird,  "their  note  is  strange  and  pe- 
cuUar,  and  it  is  only  at  twilight  that  they  are 
heard  crying  in  a  singular  strain.  This  mournful 
sound,  uttered  at  such  an  unusual  hour,  strikes  the 
traveller's  ear,  but  the  bird  is  seldom  seen,"  One 
season,  I  heard  it  several  nights  in  succession,  early 
in  March,  and  going  into  the  State  of  Vermont  in 
the  same  month,  I  likewise  heard  it  there,  but  in- 
variably proceeding  from  the  most  sombre  and 
gloomy  recesses  of  the  black-timbered  woods ;  once, 
and  but  once,  I  heard  it  before  the  sun  was  set ;  1 
have  watched  in  the  woods,  from  which  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  it  proceed,  for  some  time  after 
sunset ;  but  could  not  succeed  in  hearing  it  then. 
I  was  once  coming  from  Sherbrooke,  near  mid- 
night, when  everything  was  profoundly  still,  and 
not  a  sound  broke  the  deep  silence  except  the 
measured  tramp  of  my  horse's  feet  on  the  frozen 
road;  on  a  sudden,  from  a  thick  forest  about  a 
mile  distant,  came  the  metallic  tinkle  of  the  Saw- 
whetter.  The  unexpectedness  of  the  sound  struck 
me  forcibly,  and  cold  as  it  was,  I  stopped  my  horse 
for  some  time  to  listen  to  it.  In  the  darkness  and  si- 
lence of  midnight,  the  regularly  recurring  sound  pro- 
ceeding from  so  gloomy  a  spot  had  an  effect  upon 
my  mind,  solemn,  and  almost  unearthly,  yet  not  un- 
mixed with  pleasure.  Perhaps  the  mystery  hang- 
ing about  the  origin  of  the  sound  tended  to  increase 
the  effect.  I  have  been  told  by  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors, that  it  is  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  cuckoo, 
but,  as  I  could  not  find  that  he  himself  had  seen  it 
in  the  act  of  uttering  its  notes,  little  heed  is  to  be 
given  to  the  supposition. 

Charles — It  is  very  singular ;  I  should  think  it 
might  be  discovered,  by  perseverance. 

Father — You  may  watch  for  it  if  you  please ;  but 
I  apprehend  it  is  very  shy,  and  you  would  not  be 
aware  of  its  presence,  so  soon  as  it  would  be  aware  of 
yours  ;  so  that  the  bird  would  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  you.  Accident  may  throw  some  light 
on  this,  as  it  has  done  on  many  other  subjects." 

As  here  predicted  by  Mr.  Gosse,  the  Whet-saw 
was  accidentally  discovered  by  Mr.  Audubon  to  be 
identical  with  the  Acadian  Owl,  who,  when  visiting 
his  saw-mill  to  see  that  all  was  right,  was  astonished 
to  hear  the  sounds  produced  by  the  Whet-saw  is- 
suing from  the  grist-mill.  The  door  being  locked, 
he  went  to  the  miller's  house  close  by,  to  inquire  if 
any  one  was  at  work  in  it.  He  was  informed  by 
him  that  the  sounds  he  had  heard  were  merely 
the  notes  of  what  he  called  the  screech-owl,  whose 
nest  was  close  by  in  a  hollow  tree.  Mr.  Audubon 
says,  these  notes,  when  coming,  as  they  frequently 
do,  from  the  interior  of  a  deep  forest,  produce  a 
very  peculiar  eflect  on  the  traveller,  who,  not  be- 


ing aware  of  their  real  nature,  expects,  as  he  ad- 
vances on  his  route,  to  meet  with  shelter  under  a 
saw-mill  at  no  great  distance.  But  I  must  close 
this  communication,  perhaps  already  too  long,  by 
simply  adding,  that  this  queer  note  of  our  bird  is 
produced  by  the  malj  when  he  is  particularly 
pleased,  and  seeks  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  mate 
— in  a  word,  it  is  his  love-song!  The  note  of  the 
female  Acadian  Owl,  with  her  young  brood  around 
her  in  a  moonlight  night,  can  be  heard  cheering 
them  on  in  pursuing  their  prey,  and  resembles  a 
suppressed  moan  or  feeble  whistle.  s.  P.  F. 

Danversport,  Feb,  15,  1857. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  DUTCH. 

No  people  in  the  world  pay  more  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  land  than  the  Dutch  far- 
mers ;  they  seem  to  think  that  what  is  so  dearly 
rescued  from  the  water,  should  be  well  cared  for ; 
and  the  products  of  the  Dutch  dairy-farms  have 
long  been  famous  over  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  a  large  export  of  their  products  is  made  annu- 
ally. The  soil  of  the  northern  part  of  Holland, 
differs  widely  from  the  Netherlands  which  border 
upon  France, — the  latter  being  very  sandy ;  hence 
the  northern  part  affords  the  best  pasturage,  and 
nurtures  immense  flocks  and  herds.  The  arrange- 
ment of  a  Dutch  dairy  is  worthy  of  notice  and  imi- 
tation. The  building  is  a  large,  square  one,  not 
more  than  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  most 
frequently  thatched  with  reeds,  but  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  tiles  or  slates.  Running  entirely  through 
the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  space  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  paved  with  bricks.  The  heads  of  the 
cows  are  place  towards  this  middle  space,  from 
which  they  are  all  fed  in  a  shallow  trough ;  the 
cows  lie  on  smooth  bricks,  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  hollow  in  the  middle  of  their  beds, 
and  a  ditch  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building 
at  the  foot  of  the  stalls,  which  promotes  very  much 
the  cleanliness  of  the  building;  indeed,  in  some 
places,  the  neatness  is  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  tails  of  the  cows  are  suspended  by  pulleys, 
and  the  whole  establishment  is  so  constantly  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  that  all  parts  of  it  can  be 
reached  with  convenience  aijd  pleasure  at  all  times. 
The  cows  are  usually  housed  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters in  November,  and  are  put  out  to  graze  upon 
the  meadows  in  May.  When  ihey  are  first  placed 
in  the  fields,  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  is  placed  over 
their  loins,  and  tied  securely,  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold  dews  and  fogs,  which  are  not  infrequent 
in  this  damp  climate ;  as  the  weather  becomes 
warmer  they  are  displaced.  The  milk-room  of  the 
dairy  is  sunk  under  the  ground,  and  is  vaulted ; 
the  floor  is  paved  with  porous  tiles,  which  are  kept 
wet,  and  the  evaporation  keeps  the  water  cool. 
The  milk  is  brought  from  the  cow-house  in  large 
iron  vessels,  resembling  Etruscan  water-cans,  and 
care  is  taken  to  transport  it  without  much  shaking. 
Salt  is  added  to  the  butter  as  soon  as  it  is  made — 
which  is  not  the  practice  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land or  France.  The  Dutch  will  not  eat  butter  that 
has  not  been  salted,  however  fresh  it  may  be,  and 
the  French  and  the  Englishmen  will  not  eat  itif 
it  has  been  salted;  so  inconsistent  and  contradic- 
tory is  human  nature,  even  in  the  smallest  matters 
and  details  of  life. 

The  cattle  of  Holland  are  large  and  fine  looking, 
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and  those  which  are  fattened  on  the  rich  meadows 
afford  beef  of  the  best  quality.  But  the  greatest 
aim  of  the  farmer,  is  to  produce  the  finest  milk, 
butter  and  cheese ;  for  from  these  comes  their 
greatest  gain — and  a  Dutchman  has  always  an  eye 
10  that,  as  well  as  we  of  the  new  world,  and  the 
rest  of  the  old  world — and  there  is  but  little  to 
choose  in  this  respect  among  the  nations  and  peo- 
ple of  the  earth — the  only  difference  being  the 
mode  of  olitaining  it.  What  is  more  legitimate  and 
hon  I  rable  than  to  gath  r  it  from  the  earth  and  its 
produciions,  which  God  in  his  wisdom  has  given 
us  ? — Correspondence  Christian  Witness. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  SEED. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Do  our  farmers  enough  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  obtaining  for  planting  and 
sowing,  the  best  kinds  of  seed  ?  I  think  not ;  and 
to  illustrate,  I  will  give  a  few  examples  in  my  own 
experience.  I  have  of  late  years  raised  a  variety  of 
corn,  a  cress  between  the  Canada  and  the  common 
lirge  eight-rowed  yellow  corn.  It  had  the  merit 
Of  ripening  early,  the  ears  were  compact,  and  well 
fiiled  out,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  a  good  av- 
erage kind  of  corn.  Happening  last  year  to  see 
some  of  a  neighbor's  seed  corn,  and  liking  the  ap- 
pearance of  it,  I  exchanged  a  barrel  with  him,  pay- 
ing him  2<5  cents  to  boot.  I  planted  the  new  kind 
on  about  G  acres,  and  think,  for  my  25  cent  invest- 
ment, I  realized  $40  worth  more  corn  than  I 
should  htive  done  had  I  planted  the  old  kind.  I 
had  just  90  bushels  from  an  acre,  judging  from  one 
square  rod,  that  was  measured  off  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Agricultural  Society,  to  whom  I  put  in 
my  corn  for  a  premium.  I  kept  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  crop,  and  the  shelled  corn  cost  me  but 
22.^  cents  per  bushel.  I  therefore  gained  A'astly  by 
getting  a  better  variety  of  seed. 

I  planted  last  year  two  varieties  of  potatoes  in 
an  orchard.  On  one  side,  under  the  trees,  1  plant- 
ed Chenangoes ;  on  the  other  side,  Jenny  Linds,  a 
variety  of  potatops  looking  very  much  like  the  Ko- 
han,  and  very  productive.  They  were  manured 
and  treated  alike  in  all  respects.  At  digging  time 
it  took  120  to  130  hills  of  the  Chenangoes  to  make 
a  bushel,  and  only  from  10  to  12  of  the  Jenny 
Linds.  By  the  way,  there  are  two  or  three  kinds 
of  Chenangoes,  and  my  experience  teaches  me  that 
none  of  them  are  productive  in  the  shade.  I  have 
given  my  experience  in  these  two  cases,  because  I 
think  our  farmers  do  not  take  sufHcient  pains  to 
get  the  best  seed ;  and  I  am  always  willing  to  con- 
fess my  shortcomings,  if  it  will  set  others  to  think- 
ing and  improving  their  waj's. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  Michigan  double  plow. 
I  wish  more  of  our  farmers  who  are  about  purchas- 
ing a  large  plow,  would  be  induced  to  buy  one  of 
the  J.  Nourae  Eagle  double  plows.  I  know  from 
experience,  that,  after  using  it  for  a  year  or  two, 
they  Avould  value  it  as  highly  as  I  do  mine,  and 
could  I   not  replace  it,  1  would  not  sell  mine  for 


Mr.  French,  in  a  late  paper,  says   his  present 
hobby  is  draining  tile.     In  looking  over  my  field: 
at   the   present  time,  I  would  add   my  testimo 
ny  to  his,  that   on   most  of  our  land,  drainage  of 
some  kind  is  of   paramount  importance,   as   the 


groundwork  of  all  good  farming.  I  think  our  sea- 
sons have  changed  considerably  of  late  years.  We 
now  have  much  more  rain  in  the  spring  than  we 
formerly  did  ;  consequently,  our  plowlands  are  too 
moist  to  work  easily,  and  if  our  small  grains  and 
corn  are  not  got  in  early  in  the  spring,  it  proves  a 
source  of  serious  detriment  to  us  throughout  the 
season,  in  relation  to  our  work  ;  and  the  crops  are 
also  much  lighter ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
oats,  of  v/hich,  if  we  wish  a  heavy  kernel,  (and  we 
must  have  it  to  comply  with  the  law,  or  else  give 
five  pecks  to  a  bushel,)  we  must  sow  them  early. 
Mr.  French  speaks  of  draining  tile.  This,  in  many 
localities,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  cheapest  ma- 
terial for  draining  land,  but  where  small  stones  are 
plenty,  as  they  are  with  me,  I  should  recommend  to 
dig  the  ditches  three  feet  deep,  as  wide  as  you 
choose,  according  to  the  amount  of  stone  you  have 
to  dispose  of,  make  a  channel  by  laying  down  stones, 
say  three  inches  apart  on  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
and  covering  tjiem  with  flat  stones,  then  fill  in  with 
small  stones  to  within  one-half  foot  of  the  surface, 
place  on  top  of  them  the  sods  taken  from  the  sur- 
face, bottom  up.  This  will  be  a  good  receptacle  for 
a  great  many  small  stones,  which  are  a  complete 
nuisance  on  many  of  our  farms. 

I  want  to  sow  a  piece  with  wheat,  Mr.  Editor. 
What  is  the  best  kind  to  sow  on  a  piece  of  land  that 
is  so  wet  that  I  shall  have  to  defer  it  till  late,  say  the 
middle  of  May  ?  L.  H.  Hildreth. 

Westford,  JJpril,  1857. 


Remarks. — We  do  not  think  the  question  is  set- 
tled what  kind  of  spring  wheat  is  best  in  our  cli- 
mate. The  Canada  Club  wheat  is  best  for  your 
purpose.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  variety,  is  hardy, 
and  is  frequently  sowed  in  Canada  as  late  as  the 
first  of  June. 


The  Age  op  Seeds. — The  fact  that  age  adds 
value  to  seeds  may  be  perfectly  familiar  to  agricul- 
turists, but  it  is  new  to  us.  A  gentleman  in  this 
city  is  in  the  habit  of  saving  his  melon  seeds  until 
they  are  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  maintains  with 
entire  confidence,  that,  in  consequence^  they  germi- 
nate more  readily,  and  originate  more  prolific  plants. 
This  theory  has  recently  received  striking  confirma- 
tion in  France.  In  1852,  as  we  learn  from  the  Par- 
is correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Times,  a  few  grains 
of  wheat  were  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  some  an- 
cient mummies  found  in  the  south  of  France,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  2,000  years  old.  They  were 
planted,  and  produced  the  astonishing  amount  of 
1,200  grains  to  one.  The  Government  assumed 
charge  of  the  matter,  and  since  that,  the  product 
has  been  magnified  in  such  an  immense  proportion, 
that  the  minister  of  agriculture  is  now  enabled  to 
distribute  large  quantities  over  the  empire,  with  in- 
structions from  the  government  farm  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  cultivation. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  immense  productiveness 
of  this  wheat  is  owing  to  the  long  rest  of  the  seed. 
We  imagine  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  sufficient 
cause  in  any  other  direction.  It  opens  a  very  fine 
field  for  speculation  and  inquiry,  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  have  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject,  we 
should  like  to  get  hold  of  them. — Springfield  J?c- 
publican. 
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A  WORD  OF  ADVICE. 

Spring  is  a  season  which  tries  the  energy  and  pa- 
tience of  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  especially  of 
those  whose  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  think 
that  no  work  nearer  home  than  that  in  the  fields 
and  barn-yards  belongs  to  them.  There  are  such 
men  living,  though,  we  are  glad  to  say,  they  are 
not  so  common  now  as  formerly.  They  cannot  be 
troubled  with  "doing  the  chores,"  and  consequent-, 
ly  upon  the  women  and  girls  of  the  family  falls  the 
burden  of  milking  the  cows,  rearing  the  calves,  nur-- 
ing  sickly  lambs,  feeding  the  pigs,  raising  chickens 
and  working  the  garden.  We  have  known  many 
housewives,  who  from  having  been  subjected  to 
such  labors  and  the  exposures  incident  to  them,  in- 
stead of  continuing  the  healthy,  active,  cheerful 
■Women  they  were  when  married,  have,  in  a  few 
years,  become  confirmed  invalids,  racked  with  rheu- 
matic pains  and  consumptive  coughs. 

But,  thanks  to  the  interest  recently  awakened 
among  farmers  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
stock,  they  have  taken  the  matter  more  into  their 
own  hands  ;  and  now,  among  all  enterprising  and 
progressive  men,  the  care  of  calves  and  pigs  has 
come  to  be  of  as  much  imjiortance  as  the  culture 
of  the  wheat  and  corn  fields.  The  excitement  about 
poultry,  too,  took  man  into  the  hen-yard  who  never 
before  considered  eggs  or  chickens  worthy  of  his 
notice,  except  when  they  appeared  on  the  table. 
\nd  the  healthful  stimulus  given  to  the  horticultu- 
rist and  gardener,  by  our  agricultural  exhibitions, 
has  exalted  gardening  into  a  manly  occupation. 
Thus  in  many  families  the  rougher  out-door  bur- 
dens have  been  taken  upon  the  stronger  shoulders 
made  to  bear  them,  leaving  woman  more  free  to  do 
justice  to  herself  and  family  in  her  own  proper 
sphere — the  household.  But  in  many  others,  the 
old  customs  still  prevail.  The  father  and  sons  rise 
early  enough  to  feed  their  teams  before  breakfast, 
and  then  sit  around  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
morning  meal,  while  the  mother  or  sister  may  be 
in  the  muddy  cow-yard,  or  scuffling  with  half  a 
dozen  greedy  calves  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
squealing  pigs,  whose  cries  may  have  penetrated  the 
ears,  but  do  not  move  the  feet  of  their  masters  to 
their  relief.  "Mother  will  see  that  they  are  fed," 
is  the  secret  thought  of  those  beings  in  the  form 
of  men,  as  they  swallow  their  own  food,  and  then 
hurry  away  to  the  fields  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
such  disagreeable  noises  as  mother's  scolding,  the 
fretful  complaints  of  the  girls,  and  the  squealing  of 
hungry  pigs. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  for  which 
farmer's  wives  should  be  thankful,  and  which  they 
should  try  by  all  means.in  their  power  to  promote, 
it  is  the  spread  of  agricultural  knowledge.  Noth- 
ing more  than  this  will  contribute  to  their  domestic 
comfort.  It  teaches  men  that  their  greatest  inter- 
est lies  in  taking  the  best  care  of  everything,  and 
that  no  animal  worthy  of  being  kept  on  a  farm  at 
all,  is  of  so  little  consequence  that  it  cannot  be  made 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  No  reading  farmer 
will  sacrifice  the  pleasure  and  profit  to  be  gained 
by  improvement,  for  a  few  hours  of  daily  idleness, 
nor  will  a  thinking  man  suffer  his  wife  to  spoil  her 
temper,  ruin  her  health  and  make  all  about  her  un- 
happy, by  obliging  her  to  perform  duties  for  which 
neither  her  strength  nor  sex  are  fitted. 

We  would  not  have  women  deprived  of  all  out- 
door employments.    No  farmer's  wife  or  daughter, 


who  loves  her  garden  flowers,  her  yards  and  shrub- 
bery, would  thank  us  for  advancing  such  an  idea  ; 
we  only  speak  of  such  as  are  unbecoming  for  her 
and  injurious  to  her  health,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  can  be  more  easily  and  profitably  attended  to 
by  men. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  such  husbands  and  brothers  as  those  above 
described,  we  would  suggest  to  them  a  surer  reme- 
dy than  fretting  or  scolding.  Get  (hem  to  read  ag- 
ricvltural  papers.  Let  them  know  what  other  men 
are  doing,  and  what  they  may  do.  If  they  will  not 
read,  get  the  papers  and  read  to  them.  If  their  old 
habits  are  too  thoroughly  confirmed  to  be  broken 
in  upon  by  reading,  begin  yourselves  and  put  in 
practice,  as  far  as  you  can,  some  of  the  suggestions 
for  improvement.  Let  them  see  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  gained  by  a  change,  excite  a  spirit  of 
emulation  with  some  of  your  neighbors — anything 
to  break  up  the  old  routine,  to  get  an  idea  started 

and  our  word  for  it,  jour  labor  will  not  be  lost. 
Try  it,  you  who  are  tired  of  being  cow-boys  and 
swine-herds,  whose  yards  are  out  of  repair,  whose 
gardens  are  half  cultivated,  whose  fire-wood  is  nev- 
er cut  till  it  is  wanted  to  burn,  and  who  have  grown 
heart-sick  and  weary  of  this  retrograde  progres- 
sion in  farm  experience. 

This  is  the  season  when  your  trials  are  greatest, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  look  about  for  a  remedy. 
Try  this  one. — Michigan  Farmer. 


For  the  Nete  England  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  YOUNG  STOCK. 

Messes.  Editors  : — I  have  been  a  constant  read- 
er of  your  paper  for  some  three  years  past,  and  I 
do  not  recollect  of  having  read  any  particular  de- 
scription how  to  raise  calves ;  as  this  is  an  impor- 
tant subject,  which  farmers  should  thoroughly  un- 
derstand, I  have,  after  considerable  delay,  prepared 
a  statement  of  my  experiments  in  relation  to  rais- 
ing young  stock.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  is  to  obtain  such  as  are  well  calculated 
from  breed,  disposition  and^  symmetry,  to  mature 
with  a  constant  growth. 

When  calves  are  young,  they  should  be  permit- 
ted to  suck  the  cow  until  they  are  about  six  or 
eight  weeks  old,  then  commence  with  new  milk  for 
a  week  or  more,  until  they  get  well  to  drinking ; 
then  begin  with  skim  milk,  and  add  a  little  meal, 
together  with  a  small  portion  of  salt.  After  they 
are  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old,  increase  the  quantity 
of  meal,  and  lessen  that  of  milk  ;  and  from  sweet 
milk,  add  slops,  sour  milk,  or  even  whey,  until 
there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  food  to  supply 
their  immediate  wants.  If  this  method  is  pursued, 
the  calf  will  become  weaned,  and  it  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  almanac  to  know 
where  the  sign  is. 

When  calves  are  taken  to  the  barn  for  wintering, 
they  should  have  a  little  extra  feed,  daily,  such  as 
a  few  ears  of  corn,  or  a  few  oats,  carrots  or  pota- 
toes. When  the  young  animals  have  attained^  to 
eight  times  their  bodily  weight,  or  original  size, 
which  will  be  the  case  in  about  eighteen  months, 
with  proper  feed,  then  they  are  nearly  the  size  of 
their  dams.  The  process  of  feeding  being  always 
proportionably  increased,  the  animal  grows  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  beginning,  yet,  as  mentioned, 
it  is  always  proportionably  weaned,  until  its  bo(}y 
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has  developed  the  mass  it  was  designed  at  its 
birth  to  attaiij.  The  advantage  of  the  above  men- 
tioned theory  is  self-evident,  for,  during  every 
period  in  its  growth,  every  development  which  is 
prevented  by  any  deficiency  in  food,  results  in  a 
clear  loss.  Any  careful  observer  of  the  method  of 
raising  stock  will  find  that  the  first  year's  growth 
of  the  animal  is  far  the  most  important  in  rearing 
neat  stock.  J.  W. 

East  Sullivari,  May,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

POULTRY,  ROOSTS,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  disposed  to  hold  a  little 
chat  with  your  readers  about  poultry,  roosts,  &c. 
Now  is  the  time  to  fix  up  their  summer  quarters, 
if  it  has  not  been  attended  to  before ;  and  in  an- 
swer to  friend  Cutter,  have  as  small  a  number  as 
possible  about  the  roost;  one  smooth  stick  or 
board  free  from  bark  or  cracks,  suspended  from  the 
roof  with  iron  rods,  or  horizontal  from  the  walls, 
turned  up  at  the  ends  to  hold  the  roost,  is  best. 
The  end  of  the  roost  should  not  touch  the  build- 

Now  the  object  of  all  this  is  to  rid  the  fowls  of 
vermin.  Those  that  destroy  the  poultry,  and  dis- 
courage raisers  are  the  insiduous  ticks.  They  do 
not  remain  on  the  poultry,  but  come  in  myriads  in 
the  night  time,  and  suck  their  blood,  and  secrete 
themselves  in  the  building  through  the  day.  They 
can  be  discovered  in  the  cracks  of  the  roost,  and 
over  the  building,  by  a  light  color  they  give  the 
roost,  &'C.  Exterminate  them  you  cannot,  but  you 
can,  by  attention  to  the  roost  as  often  as  once  a 
week,  keep  them  reduced  to  a  small  number. 

Now  the  way :  having  procured  a  suitable  roost, 
if  there  are  any  cracks,  putty  them  over ;  then  on 
the  under  side  bore  with  an  half-inch  centre  bit  as 
many  holes  as  you  please  in  a  straight  line,  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  tack  a  lath  over  them 
loosely,  to  secure  a  hiding  place ;  at  any  time  the 
roost  can  be  removed,  cleansed  of  vermin  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  returned  again.  In  this  way  my 
hens  lay  all  summer,  and  the  chicks  are  not  injured. 
I  would  cement  the  bottom  of  the  building  under- 
neath the  roost,  and  cover  the  same  with  meadow 
muck.  H. 

Concord,  Mass.,  1857- 


Remarks. — Take  a  feather,  friend  H.,  ^dip  it  in 
burning  fluid  or  alcohol,  and  rub  the  roost  with  it, 
then  touch  it  with  a  lighted  match,  and  if  there  are 
any  varmint  there,  their  doom  is  sealed.  They  will 
never  lay  another  egg,  nor  bite  another  chick.  Be 
careful  to  keep  the  roost  away  from  the  hay-mow 
when  you  burn  it ! 


Squashes.  —  Many  persons  fail  to  get  good 
squashes  in  consequence  of  the  bugs  making  such 
havoc  with  the  young  and  tender  plants ;  what 
they  do  not  eat  being  so  mutilated  and  poisoned  as 
CO  prevent  their  growth.  Various  modes  have  been 
resorted  to,  to  prevent  these  ravages,  but  with  Ut- 
ile effect.  The  squash  is  a  strong  feeder,  and 
needs  a  rich  and  warm  soil,  and  when  it  has  these, 
and  can  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  bugs,  there 


is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  good  crop.  The  best 
preventive,  however,  of  the  bugs  is  to  plant  late, — 
say  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  June  ;  the  plants 
come  quick  at  that  season  if  the  soil  is  suitable,  and 
go  on  with  a  rapid  and  uninterrupted  growth. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

BARN  SWALLOWS. 

These  happy  and  merry  guests  of  summer  made 
their  advent  on  the  9th  inst.  They  appear  in  their 
richest  conjugal  costume,  uttering  their  sweetest 
and  most  attractive  notes,  seemingly  delighting 
themselves  and  cheering  all  who  hear  these  joyous 
and  pleasant  harbingers  of  summer.  The  air  seems 
more  soft  and  delicate  when  resounding  with  the 
music  of  these  aerial  inhabitants,  so  regarded  from 
the  fact  that  they  live  and  feed  mostly  on  the  wing. 
But  to  him  who  hath  no  pleasure  in  these  things, 

"The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended  ;  and  I  think 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren." 

Thus  doth  it  often  happen  that  the  most  com- 
mon sources  of  the  highest  pleasures  of  man  cease 
to  be  enjoyed  or  appreciated  because  common. 
Hence  the  adage,  "Familiarity  breeds  contempt." 
This  is  wrong.  The  most  numerous  and  valuable 
blessings  of  life  are  things  most  common,  such,  for 
example,  as  air,  light,  scenery,  &c.  He  enjoys  most 
who  has  the  fullest  appreciation  of  common  things 
and  sounds  which  occupy  most  of  the  attention  of 
daily  life. 

The  white  bellied  swallow  was  first  observed  here 
on  Sunday,  April  26.  It  nests  in  boxes  about 
dwellings,  and  in  hollow  trees.  Its  note  is  a  rough, 
sharp,  unmusical  sound.  Do  the  swallows,  as  they 
appear,  look  as  if  they  had  hybernated  during  theii 
absence,  as  is  maintained  by  some,  in  some  mud- 
hole  ?  L.  w. 

KUTA  BAGA   CROP. 

I  intend,  this  season,  to  sow  considerable  many 
of  the  yellow  ruta  baga,  and  wish  to  receive  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  it  through 
the  columns  of  the  JVeio  England  Farmer.  About 
what  time  should  they  be  sown  ?  Should  they  be 
sown  on  green  sward,  turned  over  this  spring,  or 
on  ground  that  has  been  planted  one  or  two  years  ? 
And  what  kind  of  manure  would  be  best  adapted 
to  their  growth  ?  How  far  apart  should  the  drills 
be  ?  About  what  depth  should  the  ground  be 
plowed  ?  G.  w.  D. 

Berry,  J^.  H.,  1857. 

Remarks. — From  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  June 
is  early  enough  to  sow  on  warm  land. 

In  England,  they  generally  succeed  a  wheat  crop ; 
they  will  do  well  on  rich  sward  land  deeply  plowed. 

Good  barn  manure  in  liberal  quantity  is  the  ma- 
nure for  them  ;  then,  if  you  wish  to  have  an  extra 
crop,  scatter  on  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  of  good  su- 
perphosphate of  lime  per  acre,  and  harrow  it  in  just 
before  sowing. 

The  plants  should  stand  12  or  15  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  or 
three  feet  apart,  so  that  you  may  do  most  of  «4he 
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work  with   the  cultivator.     If  the  crop  succeeds 
well,  the  tops  will  then  cover  the  whole  ground. 

If  the  soil  is  a  rich  loano,  plow  12  inches — if  not, 
plow  less.  

POTATOES — WHAT  KIND  ARE  BEST  TO  BE  RAISED? 

1  asked  an  intelligent  gentleman,  this  morn- 
ing, what  kind  of  potatoes  were  best  to  be  planted 
for  family  use.  His  answer  was,  that  he  knew 
none  so  good  as  the  Davis  seedling.  They  yielded 
a  fair  crop,  were  of  medium  size,  sound,  mealy  and 
fine  flavor  when  cooked.  I  asked  him  how  they 
compared  with  theDanvers  red.*  "Why,"  said  he, 
"for  the  table,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
them.  The  one  is  good,  very  good  ;  the  other  not 
good  at  all.  They  are  overgrown,  and  only  fit  for 
the  stock  in  the  barn,  or  for  the  hogs  in  the  pen." 
I  do  not  presume  to  express  my  own  opinion  at  all, 
but  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  good  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  friend  to  whom  I  refer;  and  be- 
lieve he  would  not  dodge  the  inquiry,  if  put  direct- 
ly to  him.  *^* 

Jlpril,  1857. 

*  This  variety  was  grown  from  the  seed  of  the  long  reJ  pota- 
tato,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bradstreet,  of  Danvers,  and  has 
been  remarkable  for  its  large  products.  But  it  still  retains 
the  form,  and  some  of  the  coarser  characteristics  of  the  origi- 
nal. It  does  not  suit  my  family,  and  therefore  I  have  discon- 
tinued the  use  of  it.  Many  continue  to  grow  it  because  it 
yields  so  abundantly,  and  does  not  rot  as  do  the  Chenango, 
and  other  once  popular  varieties. 


BLACK  HAWK  MORGAN,  JR. 

I  sent  you  a  photographic  likeness  of  mj'  horse. 
I  would  like  1o  know  if  you  have  received  it.  He 
was  sired  by  the  Black  Hawk  Morgan,  and  he  by 
the  old  Black  Hawk,  the  great  trotter  ;  he  by  the 
Sherman  Morgan  ;  he  by  the  original  Morgan,  and 
he  by  true  Britton.  The  dam  of  Black  Hawk  Mor- 
gan, Jr.,  was  sired  by  the  Buck  Skin  Morgan,  call- 
ed Cock  of  the  Rock.  She  was  very  compact,  with 
large  muscles,  and  was  twenty-two  years  old  when 
she  foaled  my  colt.  He  is  four  years  old  the  15th 
day  of  this  month,  drew  the  first  premium  in  his 
class  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair  in  1855,  and  also 
a  prize  at  the  U.  S.  Fair  at  Boston,  and  the  first  in 
his  class  at  the  Windsor  County  Fair.  He  weighs 
1060  lbs.,  color  chestnut,  with  a  stripe  in  his  face. 

Ludlow,  Vt,  1857.  H.  M.  Pettigrew. 

Remarks. — The  likeness  of  your  horse  came 
safely  to  hand.  We  think  a  good  wood  cut  could 
not  be  made  except  from  a  drawing  from  life,  and 
the  cost  of  one  would  vary  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
dollars,  according  to  size. 

a  little  better  than  the  best. 

A  few  wee'<  s  since,  I  called  attention  to  a  fine 
pair  of  Durham  oxen,  raised  in  Shelburn,  Frank- 
lin Co.,  Mas.s.,  estimated  to  weigh  4000  lbs.  dressed, 
the  largest  of  which  did  actually  weigh  2054  lbs., 
and  proved  to  be  as  good  as  large  ;  I  have  never 
eaten  superior  beef.  My  attention  has  been  again 
called  to  another  pair  of  superior  oxen,  raised  at 
Deerfield,  in  the  same  county,  which  weighed  alive, 
when  they  left  home,  6000  lbs.  I  saw  them  at  the 
slaughter-house  of  Mr.  George  Prescott,  and  un- 
derstand their  age  to  be  eight  years.  The  citizens 
of  this  vicinity  should  be  under  great  obligations 


to  those  enterprising  gentlemen  who  take  so  much 
pains  to  furnish  them  with  good  eating.  Judging 
from  the  horns,  and  history  of  these  animals,  I 
should  call  them  JValives ;  one  notch  above  the 
matchless  Durhams.  SouTH  Danvers. 

Jlpril,  1857.  _ 

warts  on  cattle. 

In  your  paper  of  May  2d,  H.  S.,  of  Palmer,  Mass., 
nquires  how  he  can  remove  half  a  bushel  of  warts, 
from  an  otherwise  valuable  two  years  old  heifer  ? 
I  never  removed  more  than  about  a  peck  from  any 
one  animal,  but  perhaps  the  same  course  of  treat- 
ment would  have  told  on  a  larger  quantity.  Cer- 
tainly, it  made  clean  work  with  all  there  was.  The 
steer  was  at  grass.  I  tied  him  to  a  bar-post,  in  a 
warm,  sunny  place,  and  directed  my  boy  to  wash 
all  his  warts  in  beef  brine  ;  soak  them  well,  and  re- 
peat as  often  as  he  gets  dry.  We  followed  it  up 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  boy  was  faithful,  and 
said  "he  thought  he  had  got  him  ivell  corned  down." 
l  he  warts  all  disappeared.  R.  P.  Gilbert. 

Gilead,  Conn.,  1857. 

IT  pays  to  rear  good  CAL^'ES. 

Mr.  William  Adams,  of  West  Brookfield,  re- 
cently sold  a  pair  of  steers,  thirteen  months  old,  for 
$80.  They  were  weaned  from  the  cows  when  two 
or  three  weeks  old,  and  reared  very  nearly  as  re- 
commended by  Frederick  Holbrook,  Esq.,  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Farmer.  The  steers  were  sired 
by  a  bull  owned  by  Mr.  Adams,  which  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  best  bull  of  its  class  in  the  State. 
He  is  grade  Durham,  three  years  old,  and  weighs 
2000  pounds.  Yeom.\n. 

Brookfield,  Jipril,  1857. 

tr,\JsSplanting  trees. 

When  is  the  suitable  time  for  transplanting  for 
est  trees,  such  as  maple,  spruce,  pine,  larch  and  ce- 
dar ?  What  size  should  they  be  when  taken  from  the 
woods,  to  set  around  a  dwelling,  for  their  shade 
and  ornament  ?  P.  M.  D. 

Lynnjield  Centre,  1857. 

Remarks. — Any  time  after  the  frost  is  out,  and 
before  the  buds  start.  Some  prefer  to  wait  until 
evergreens  begin  to  start  a  little. 

cheese  making. 

I  wish  to  know  particularly  about  the  whole  ope- 
ration of  cheese-making,  and  the  best  manner  of 
taking  care  of  cheese  through  the  summer.  I  find 
that  farmers'  wives  are  all  more  or  less  troubled 
with  those  small  cheese  flies. 

Southampton,  May.  x\  Farmer's  Wife. 

BE.ARDLESS   BARLEY. 

Where  can  I  get  some  seed  of  the  mammoth 
pumpkin  and  beardless  barley  ? 

Grafton,  Vt.,  1857.  Joseph  C.  Flagg. 

Remarks. — Nourse  &  Co.,  No.  13  Commercial 
Street,  Boston,  will  supply  it,  if  it  can  be  found  in  any 
civilized  part  of  the  world  where  ships  and  men  go. 
We  were  once  in  the  habit  of  raising  it,  and  found 
it  a  profitable  crop. 
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THE   BORER — PRUNING. 

Please  to  inform  me  of  some  method  of  prevent- 
ing the  apple  borer  from  attacking  our  apple  trees ; 
can  there  not  be  some  wash  or  mixture  of  some- 
thing applied  to  the  tree  at  the  proper  season  to 
prevent  the  eggs  deposited  there  from  hatching  ? 
I  have  tried  whale  oil  soap  suds,  but  with  little  ef- 
fect for  this  purpose.  Whole  orchards  are  being 
destroyed  here,  and  also  throughout  the  State  to  a 
great  degree.  I  think  trees  once  attacked  are  ru- 
ined; unless  we  can  keep  them  away  from  the 
trees,  we  may  give  up  raising  apples, 

I  would  also  say  one  word  about  pruning  peach 
and  other  fruit  trees ;  which  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  for  this  work  ?  Subscriber. 

.Yew  Haven,  Ct.,  1857. 

Remarks. — Keep  the  trees  perfectly  healthy  and 
growing  slowly ;  that  is,  naturally ;  not  forced  by 
too  much  manure  and  too  high  cultivation.  Exam- 
ine them  frequently,  and  you  will  soon  learn  where 
the  borer  has  made  a  lodgment — then  extract  him 
with  a  wire. 

From  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  June  is  the  best 
time  to  prune  apple  and  peach  trees ;  the  next  best 
time  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  the  au- 
tumn. March  and  April,  the  time  when  this  work 
is  usually  done,  are  the  most  unseasonable  months 
in  the  year. 

CURRANT  BUSHES. 

Please  inform  me  what  is  the  best  remedy  for  re- 
moving and  keeping  worms  from  currant  bushes; 
also  the  best  method  of  cultivating  this  fruit,  and 
oblige,  A  Subscriber. 

Miiford,  Mass.,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  cannot  tell  you  what  will  keep 
borers  from  currant  bushes,  having  never  found  a 
remedy.  Keep  them  in  a  soil,  such  as  would  bring 
a  good  crop  of  corn,  and  cultivate  carefully.  Set  a 
few  cuttings  each  year,  and  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  a  supply. 

prices   in   ILLINOIS. 

Potatoes  are  selling  at  $1,25  per  bu. ;  lard  18  cts. 
per  lb. ;  pork  15  cts. ;  corn,  50  cts.  per  bu. ;  oats, 
50  cts. ;  wheat,  $1,25;  butter,  25  cts.:  cheese  14 
cts.  at  retail.  The  prices  are  almost  double  what 
they  ever  were  before  in  this  place,  I  am  told. 

Syracuse,  III.,  May,  1857.       J.  H.  Roberts. 

northern  clover  and  southern  clover. 

Thousands  of  pounds  of  Southern  clover  seed  are 
sold  to  the  farmers  yearly,  for  Northern  seed,  re- 
sulting not  only  in  a  great  loss  to  them  by  paying 
the  difference  in  price,  but  a  much  greater  loss  in 
quantity  of  grass,  seed,  &c.  Cannot  the  scientific 
readers  of  your  valuable  paper  set  their  ingenuity 
to  work  and  see  if  it  is  not  possible  for  a  difference 
to  be  found,  so  that  the  trade  may  know,  as  well  as 
the  farmers,  for  a  certainty,  what  kinds  they  are 
purchasing  ?  Who  will  give  the  important  infor- 
mation so  that  the  farmer  may  not  depend  upon 
the  trader,  or  vice  versa.  No  farmer  now  knows, 
till  his  grass  matures,  whether  he  has  sown  the  one 


kind  or  the  other.  Selling  Southern  seed  for 
Northern  seed  is  more  disastrous  in  the  sequel  than 
theft.  Who  will  move  in  this  matter  to  set  the 
public  on  their  guard,  and  prevent  so  great  an  im- 
position ?  Charles  S.  Weld. 
Olamon,  Me.,  May  9,  1857. 

seed  sowers. 

Have  you  any  seed  sowers  for  sowing  carrot 
seeds  ?  If  so,  which  is  the  best  kind,  and  what  the 
price  ?  E.  Morse. 

Bethel,  Ft.,  Muy  12,  1857. 

Remarks. — There  are  several  seed  sowers  now 
in  use,  costing  from  $3  to  $15  each.  Nourse,  Ma- 
son &  Co.  have  just  placed  one  on  sale,  invented 
by  Mr.  Aaron  Howe,  of  Groton,  which  is  the  most 
simple.  

cabbages  and  turnips. 

I  wish  to  inquire  the  cause  and  remedy  of  cab- 
bages and  turnips  growing  stump-rooted  ?  I  have 
been  much  troubled  the  past  year  with  this  disease 
in  turnips,  and  wish  to  prevent  it  this  season. 

5th  Mo.,  lllh,  1857.     A  Subscriber's  Son. 

A  large  calf. 

I  have  a  bull,  half  Durham  and  half  native,  one 
year  old  the  13th  inst.,  that  never  sucked  a  drop 
of  milk  from  a  cow  nor  eat  one  bushel  of  grain, 
that  weighed,  without  being  stuffed  on  the  day  he 
was  weighed,  810  lbs.     Yours,        A.  NiCHOLS. 

Bradford,  Mass.,  May  18,  1857. 

A  big  calf. 

I  have  a  Durham  bull  calf  a  little  over  a  year  old 
now,  which,  when  he  was  10  months  old,  weighed 
1128  lbs.  So  little  Vermont  stands  a  little  ahead, 
as  yet.  Osgood  Evans. 

Middlesex,  Vt. 

correction. 
The  Palmer  churn  is  manufactured  at  Danhy, 
Vt.,  instead  of  Danbury,  Vt. 
Danhy,  Vt.  Leonard  Palmer. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  HORSE  POWER. 

A  subscriber  suggests  the  use  of  a  one-horse  pow- 
er for  cutting  hay,  straw,  &c.  I  have  used  one  for 
several  years  with  the  best  of  success.  I  use  "Em- 
ery's Horse  Power,"  and  Daniels  and  Raymond's 
Hay  Cutter,  $50  size,  made  in  Woodstock,  Vermont. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  the  driving  pulley  of  the 
horse  power  6  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
one  furnished  by  them  for  other  purposes,  in  order 
to  give  sufficient  speed  to  the  cutter.  The  horse 
power  must  be  elevated  to  about  the  same  height 
as  in  threshing,  and  the  horse  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  drive  the  machine  more  than  15  minutes 
without  stopping ;  a  rest  of  five  minutes  is  sufficient 
after  the  horse  is  accustomed  to  the  work;  the 
power  and  cutter  must  be  kept  well  oiled,  and  the 
cutter  sharp. 

I  cut  up  all  my  corn  at  the  ground,  and  feed  out 
all  the  stalks  after  cutting  them  with  this  machine ; 
mix  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cut  hay,  wet 
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them,  and  mix  in  bran  meal,  &c.  Cattle  eat  them 
very  well  indeed.     Horses  are  not  fond  of  them. 

I  can  cut  about  one  ton  in  an  hour,  though  I  do 
not  usually  cut  so  fast.  I  cut  up  enough  at  once 
to  last  several  days.  A  table  six  or  eight  feet  long 
should  be  attached  to  the  back  of  the  cutter  to  as- 
sist in  getting  the  hay  spread  for  the  cutter.  Be- 
fore I  commence  haying  I  cut  up  hay  enough  to  last 
our  horses  until  October.  Hay  will  not  dry  much 
after  being  cut  up,  it  lies  so  much  more  compact 
than  before  it  is  cut.  1  think  this  arrangement  for 
cutting  hay,  stalks,  S:c.,  is  worth  to  me  the  cost  of 
the  horse  power  and  the  cutter  every  year. 

Middlefield,  Ct,  May,  1857.     David  Ltman. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 


PLOWING  THE  DEEP. 

Steamsbip  Khersonese,  at  Sea,  ) 
Mat  8,  1857.  | 

My  Friend  Brown  : — This  is  a  kind  of  steam 
plowing  that  may  not  especially  concern  agriculture, 
but  there  is  so  much  that  comes  under  my  notice 
daily  on  board  ship,  in  this  my  first  voyage,  which 
may  interest  our  readers,  who  have  not  been  far 
from  land,  that  I  will  attempt,  though  the  ship  is 
rolling,  and  I  have  no  place  more  private  for  writ- 
ing than  the  common  cabin,  to  let  them  see  a  little 
of  "a  life  on  the  ocean  wave,"  without  the  trouble 
of  leaving  their  homes.  The  Khersonese  is  an  iron 
steamship  of  twenty-three  hundred  tons,  propelled 
both  by  a  full  suit  of  sails  like  a  common  ship, 
and  a  screw  which  works  under  water  at  her  stern 
by  steam.  I  embarked  at  Portland  for  Liver- 
erpool  on  the  2d  instant.  By  the  kindness  of  the 
captain  I  found  my  accommodations  as  good  as  the 
fhip  can  afford,  and  as  good  as  those  of  the  best 
class  of  steamships,  and  in  anything  I  may  cay  not 
-jomplimentary  to  ship  life,  it  may  be  in  the  outset 
understood,  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  both 
the  ship  and  her  officers.  There  is,  however,  so 
wide  a  difference  between  the  comforts  of  home  on 
the  commonest  homestead  in  New  England,  and 
the  best  steamship  that  ever  floated,  that  our  far- 
mers and  their  boys  may  all  of  them  derive  from 
a  glimpse  at  sea  life,  a  lesson  of  contentment  with 
their  lot  on  the  land. 

Such  suggestive  remarks  and  circumstances  as 
meet  you  at  every  turn,  on  your  stepping  on  board 
the  ship !  "We  have  assigned  you  the  dryest  state- 
room in  the  ship,"  blandly  remarked  the  steward, 
as  he  triumphantly  introduced  me  to  my  spacious 
.apartment,  of  about  seven  feet  by  six,  which  was  to 
oe  my  bed-room  and  dressing-room  for  the  voyage  ; 
"you  will  be  perfectly  dry  unless  the  sea  is  very 
rough."  There  was  one  blessing  in  disguise,  surely, 
that  I  should  not  probably  be  drowned  in  my  berth 
like  a  rat  in  a  box  trap,  so  long  as  the  weather  is 
good !  I  walk  upon  deck.  Seven  fine  boats  are 
hung  suspended  over  the  ship's  side,  with  casks  of 
water  always  stowed,  ready  to  be  lowered  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  in  ease  of  a  shipwreck  or  a  fire, 


enough  to  carry  all  the  passengers  till  they  starve  to 
death  or  are  picked  up — comforting  thought !  Let  us 
descend  to  the  cabin.  There  in  the  passage,  is  a  sort 
of  stand  on  which  are  hung  six  regulation  muskets, 
six  la)ge  pistols  and  six  rusty  sabres,  ready  to  be 
used,  it  is  presumed,  in  case  of  mutiny  on  the  part 
of  the  crew,  by  us  passengers  in  self-defence — de- 
lightful suggestion  of  safety ! 

In  the  cabin,  the  tables  are  all  screwed  to  the 
floor,  hanging  shelves,  full  of  glass  and  china,  swing 
from  hooks  like  pendulums,  to  keep  their  equilib- 
rium while  the  ship  rolls  in  a  rough  sea.  Then  on 
the  dining  tables  are  racks,  as  they  are  called, 
wooden  frames  about  two  inches  high,  within  which 
the  plates  are  set  to  prevent  their  sliding  off  the 
table  or  out  of  your  reach ;  without  which,  as  every 
day's  experience  shows,  one  would  be  more  likely 
to  receive  his  soup  into  his  waistcoat  pockets  than 
into. his  mouth  ;  so  that  coming  up  to  the  rack  for 
our  fodder  is  no  figure  of  speech. 

And  here  is  the  ship's  physician,  a  prominent 
personage  always,  both  in  the  ship's  advertisements 
and  on  board,  suggestive  of  the  great  probability 
that  ere  many  hours  you  will  feel,  through  sea-sick- 
ness, under  great  obligations  to  any  kind  friend  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  drop  you  quietly  overboard. 
Not  disheartened  by  all  these  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  our  comfort  and  safety,  we  set  gaily  forth 
from  Portland  at  about  four  P.  M.,  the  cheers  of 
hundreds  on  the  wharf  answering  our  parting  gun. 

We  went  on  quietly  till  night.  Nearly  every 
passenger  who  had  not  before  been  to  sea  was 
down  with  sea-sickness  before  dark.  I  alone  es- 
caped, and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  have  had 
no  experience  of  that  disheartening  illness,  but 
have  taken  the  rollings  and  thumpings  which  have 
been  liberally  dispensed  to  us,  thus  far,  with  a  clear 
head  and  good  appetite.  I  should  like  to  read  some 
minute  description  of  the  process  of  getting  into 
his  berth,  by  a  landsman  first  on  board  ship.  Im- 
agine a  shelf  raised  some  twenty  inches  from  the 
floor,  and  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  with  another 
shelf  two  feet  above  it.  On  this  shelf  is  your  bed, 
and  this  space  is  partly  closed  by  a  strip  six  inches 
deep  along  the  front,  to  keep  you  from  rolling  out. 
Into  this  box,  which  bears  an  ominous  resemblance 
in  size  and  shape  to  a  coffin,  one  is  expected  to 
deposite  himself  for  the  night.  If  you  attempt  it 
feet  foremost,  you  certainly  come  out  at  the  same 
hole  you  went  in  at.  But  I  will  not  pursue  the 
subject.  Lieut.  Maury  ought  to  publish  in  his 
next  "Sailing  Directions"  some  suggestions  on  this 
point,  for  the  benefit  of  fresh-water  sailors.  After 
all,  however,  I  find  my  slumbers  about  as  regular 
here  as  on  shore.  The  very  oddity  of  creeping  in- 
to such  a  hole  and  calling  it  a  bed,  puts  one  into 
good  humor,  and  prepares  him  for  pleasant 
dreams. 

The  worst  enemy  we   have   found  to  contend 
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with  has  been  a  thick  fog,  which  has  been  close 
around  us  most  of  the  time  since  we  set  sail,  and 
which  more  than  once  already  has  led  our  good 
ship  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  Up  to  this  day, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  opportunity  to  take  an 
observation  at  noon  to  ascertain  our  position. — 
Dense  fogs  have  covered  us  continually,  so  that  a 
sail  could  not  be  discovered  the  length  of  the  ship 
ahead,  and  the  first  intimation  of  an  iceberg  we 
were  likely  to  have  would  be  the  striking  of  our 
ship  upon  it.  There  is,  to  make  matters  worse,  a 
strong,  though  irregular  current,  setting  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  across  the  mouth  of  which  our  route 
.lay,  so  uncertain  as  to  carry  a  vessel  often  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  off  her  course.  With  no  sun  by  day, 
nor  moon  or  stars  by  night,  we  ran  on  by  the  chart 
and  compass  merely,  when  suddenly,  on  our  second 
day  out,  the  cry  of  "land  ahead !"  was  shouted  from 
ail  parts  of  the  ship ;  we  were  running  at  about 
13  miles  an  hour,  with  all  sails  set,  and  under 
full  steam,  no  one  supposing  land  to  be  with- 
in many  miles.  The  engine  was  reversed,  every 
sail  instantly  furled,  and  we  stopped  just  near 
enough  to  distinctly  see  the  breakers  close  ahead 
through  the  mist.  It  was  plain  that  we  had  been 
drifted  far  inland  from  our  course,  and  the  ship 
was  kept  under  less  sail  for  several  hours,  when  we 
hoped  we  had  escaped  from  the  land  into  open 
sea.  Everybody  was  quiet,  some  upon  deck  and 
some  in  the  cabin. 

It  was  before  we  reached  Halifax,  and  I  was  writ- 
ing below,  when  the  ship  received  a  heavy  thump 
on  her  bottom,  which  started  us  all  from  our  seats. 
Running  upon  deck  I  found  considerable  excite- 
ment. The  officers  declared  she  could  not  have 
struck,  but  it  was  evident  something  had  happened 
that  was  not  quite  agreeable.  The  sails  were  all 
furled,  the  engine  stopped.  The  order  was  "heave 
the  lead."  The  first  report  was  5^  fathoms,  (33 
feet)  at  her  bows.  The  ship  draws  19  feet  and 
would  strike  in  24  feet  with  the  motion  of  the 
waves.  "Four  and  a  half  on  the  starboard,"  was  the 
next  report.  Then  we  knew  we  had  struck,  and  as 
no  one  knew  whether  to  put  the  ship  back  or  for- 
ward, and  she  could  not  be  kept  still  in  the  heaving 
sea,  our  anxiety  became  intense.  The  first  officer 
was  ordered  to  lower  a  boat,  and  pull  off"  to  make 
soundings.  Quicker  almost  than  thought,  the  offi- 
cer and  four  men  pulled  off  with  their  lead  and 
line.  "Two  and  a  half,  (fifteen  feet)  at  the  bow," 
came  the  report ;  "quarter  less  four,  (twenty-two 
feet)  at  the  starboard."  In  a  moment,  the  ponder- 
ous iron  ship  struck  heavily  again.  She  rolled  on 
her  side  for  an  instant,  so  that  we  held  to  the  rail 
to  keep  our  foothold — then  grated  and  thumped 
again  and  righted.  "She's  fast  on  the  rocks," 
shouted  the  passengers.  "All  right,"  cried  the 
captain,  "she  is  off  again."  The  boat  returned  7;^ 
fathoms,  the  ship  was  kept  carefully  after  the  boat^ 


and  cautiously  we  crept  ofi"  the  shoals,  and  in  an 
hour  were  in  deeper  water. 

For  two  days  and  nights  more,  enveloped  in  fog, 
sounding  the  steam  whistle  every  five  minutes  and 
heaving  the  lead  every  half  hour,  we  slowly  wended 
our  way  towards  Halifax.  On  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  the  fog  lifted  a  little  for  a  time,  and  we  spoke 
the  brig  Africa,  from  Jamaica  to  Halifax.  The 
captain  supposed  we  were  thirty  miles  from  Hali- 
fax. We  went  on  under  full  steam,  but  with  no 
sail.  The  fog  shut  in  again  thick  as  ever.  Most 
of  the  passengers  were  on  deck,  when  suddenly 
at  about  Hi  o'clock,  A.  M.,  there  was  a  cry, 
"Breakers  ahead" — "breakers  under  her  bow" — 
"stop  her — stop  her,"  was  shrieked  from  all  quar- 
ters. I  stood  on  the  stern,  and  glancing  to  the  lee- 
ward, a  sight  met  my  eyes  that  will  remain  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  so  long  as  life  endures.  Not 
twice  the  length  of  the  ship  distant,  all  alongside, 
the  breakers,  white  as  wreaths  of  snow,  were  dash- 
ing over  black  rocks,  which  stretched  in  a  continu- 
ous though  uneven  wall,  clear  round  the  bows  of 
the  ship.  On  the  noble  ship  was  rushing  into  the 
crescent  of  the  breakers. 

"Back  the  engine!"  shouted  the  captain,  "she 
will  come  out  all  right."  For  a  moment,  as  the  en- 
gine turned  back  the  wheel,  the  good  ship  trembled 
to  her  centre.  She  seemed  to  hesitate  whether  to 
yield  to  the  wind  which  pressed  her  sideways  on 
to  the  rocks,  or  to  the  backward  struggle  of  the 
steam  giant.  Slowly  she  swung  and  drifted  shore- 
ward. I  had  time  to  say  to  a  fellow-passenger  at 
my  side,  "she  must  go  this  time,"  and  to  hear  his 
reply,  "No,  she  is  moving  back,"  when  she  struck 
her  bows  upon  the  rock.  One  of  the  spars 
came  rattling  down  upon  the  smoke  pipe.  There 
was  hardly  time  for  hope  or  fear.  Whether  we 
were  on  shore  or  on  a  rock  in  the  sea,  of  course  we 
knew  not.  The  ship,  at  least,  seemed  doomed  to 
destruction.  Glancing  forward,  I  beheld  her  bow- 
sprit fairly  reaching  over  the  visible  rock.  But  her 
iron  bottom  of  plates  riveted  firmly  together,  did 
not  catch  upon  the  stone.  Almost  with  a  bound^ 
she  recoiled  from  the  shock,  and  the  distance  slowly 
widened  from  the  shore ;  carefully  she  was  backed 
into  deep  water.  Her  wells  were  sounded  and  no 
water  found.  Our  signal  guns  were  fired,  and  soon 
an  answering  gun  was  heard,  and  a  pilot  came  on 
board.  The  sun  came  shining  through  the  fog, 
and  in  a  few  hours  we  were  quietly  sailing  into  the 
harbor  of  Halifax,  having  been  four  full  days  in 
making  a  passage  which  the  same  ship  has  usually 
made  in  thirty-six  hours.  I  close  this  letter  on  the 
9th,  in  a  bright  clear  day,  with  a  fair  wind,  hoping 
to  make  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  this  evening. 
Your  friend,        Henry  F.  French. 


Bones  as  Manure. — When  bone-dust,  such  as 
is  commonly  employed  as  manure,  is  left  for  some 
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time  ill  contact  with  water,  and  the  latter  is  filtered 
away,  it  is  found  to  contain  appreciable  quantities  of 
the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  same 
result  is  obtained  when  the  water  is  freed  from 
carbonic  acid  by  long  boiling.  By  filtering  water 
for  months  through  the  same  mass  of  bone-dust, 
it  was  found  constantly  to  contain  these  earthy 
phosphates,  and  their  quantity  even  appeared  to 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  organic  matter  of  the 
bones  became  putrid  in  consequence  of  its  long  con- 
tact with  water  and  air,  and  the  water  flowing  off 
became  turbid  and  offensive.  This  fact  seems  to 
have  some  practical  value  in  agriculture,  as  it 
shows  that,  without  any  artificial  preparation,  the 
earthy  phosphates  maybe  extracted  from  the  bones 
and  introduced  into  the  soil  in  a  state  of  solution, 
perhaps  exactly  in  the  quantity  necessary  for  their 
appointed  functions,  and  that  in  the  employment 
of  bone-dust  as  manure,  all  the  preparation  neces- 
sary, is  perhaps  to  lay  it  in  heaps  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  keep  it  constantly  moist. — Prof.  Wholer, 
in  Liebig's  "jlnnalen,"  1856. 


HOME  INDUSTRY. 


Mrs.  S.,  of  Mansfield,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
in  six  months  from  the  first  of  March,  earned  $85 
by  making  straw  bonnets,  and  received  the  cash ; 
and  besides  this,  she  took  care  of  her  family  of 
young  children,  doing  the  cooking,  washing,  milking 
two  cows,  making  the  butter  for  family  use,  taking 
care  of  a  hog,  the  chickens,  &c.,  all  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  whose  business  required  his 
temporary  residence  in  another  State. 

Another  instance  of  a  wife  not  many  miles  from 
Boston,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  to  fulfil 
a  railroad  contract,  who  by  her  skill  and  industry 
paid  all  the  bills  of  the  family  expenses,  and  had  a 
surplus  to  add  to  his  lucrative  gains  on  the  contract. 

By  palm-leaf  braiding,  in  Western  Massachusetts, 
another  wife  supported  the  family,  besides  doing 
the  housework,  leaving  the  whole  earnings  of  her 
husband's  labor  to  go  toward  paying  for  their  farm, 
for  which  they  were  in  debt. 

And  another  still,  with  the  assistance  of  a  girl 
about  18,  did  the  cooking,  washing  and  mending 
for  a  dozen  or  more  laborers,  and  took  care  of  the 
milk  of  30  cows. 

Similar  instances  of  by-gone  days,  of  not  very 
ancient  times,  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  to  show 
that  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  were  patterns 
of  industry,  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  present  age.  But  fashions  and 
customs  change.  Then  it  was  respectable  to  be  skil 
ful  in  all  the  domestic  arts.  Now  it  is  boast-worthy 
to  be  ignorant  of  all  these  things.  Then  the  cloth 
of  which  much  of  the  domestic  apparel  was  made, 
■was  the  product  of  the  hand-loom.  The  flax  and 
the  wool  were  the  product  of  the  farm,  and  the 
cloth  of  domestic  industry.  Now  there  are  wives 
and  daughters  who  do  not  know  how  to  make  a 
shirt  for  a  husband  or  a  brother.  Then  a  divorce 
case  was  scarcely  heard  of.  At  a  recent  Court  in 
Worcester  county,  says  the  Worcester  Transcript, 
forty-two  bills  for  divorce  were  on  the  calendar. 

Times  and  customs,  it  will  be  observed,  have  ma- 
terially changed,  whether  for  the  better  or  worse 
let  the  reader  judge.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer 
tain  ;  our  grandmothers  cuuld  make  better  bread 
of  corn  and  rye  than  their  granddaughters,  with 


the  aid  of  an  Irish  domestic,  can  of  good  Genesee 
wheat.  This  ought  not  so  to  be,  but  sour,  pelleted, 
saleratus-scented,  stained  stuff  called  bread,  demon- 
strates that  however  skilfully  the  wife  may  thumb 
the  piano-forte,  she  never  did  learn  '^^art  of  bread- 
making,  nor  of  good  housewifery. — Loston  Tran- 
script. 

Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ITEMS.  IN  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

Allinson,  of  New  Jersey,  sets  the  small  tubers 
under  glass,  early ;  after  sprouting,  places  but  one 
plant  in  a  hill  made  flat  or  saucer  form ;  after  they 
begin  to  run,  place  drift  sand  around  to  prevent 
evaporation  and  retain  heat.  The  urine  of  the  cow 
contains  the  14  ingredients  found  in  the  sweet  po- 
tato, while  the  dung,  according  to  Leibeg,  contains 
but  5  of  these. 

IRISH   POTATOES. 

Knight,  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  says 
that  by  taking  off  the  flowers  of  this  root  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  the  crop  of  the  tubers  or  roots  will  be 
increased  one-quarter. 

GRAPES. 

The  roots  of  the  vine  will  follow  manure  deeply 
buried,  and  are  thereby  retarded  in  their  spring 
growth.  Underbill,  an  extensive  grower  of  the  Isa- 
bella grape  at  Croton  Point,  buries  his  A7ree<  manure 
very  deep  ;  thus  the  full  stimulus  of  heat  does  not 
reach  their  roots  until  late  in  the  season,  and  thus 
the  energies  of  the  vine  are  not  directed  to  the 
making  of  wood,  but  fruit.  The  first  pushing  of  the 
vine  being  independent  of  the  roots. 

SALT  AND  LIME. 

Pell,  the  extensive  grower  of  apples  in  New  York, 
says  that  he  has  found  a  composition  of  one  part 
salt  and  two  of  shell  lime  a  capital  manure  for  al- 
most every  crop  of  fruit,  grain  or  vegetables. 

PLL'M   WARTS,  &C. 

The  human  stomach  accommodates  itself  to  vari- 
ous articles  of  food  ;  a  Greenlander  would  not  starve 
if  shut  up  to  train  oil  alone  ;  but  plants  are  not  so 
accommodating,  they  are  more  restrictive.  The 
peach  tree,  plum,  &c.,  need  the  right  elements  in 
the  soil  for  their  perfect  growth.  It  is  likely  that 
the  excrescence  upon  the  plum,  the  bitter  rot  in  the 
apple,  and  the  cracking  of  the  fruit  of  the  pear,  re- 
sult from  the  lack,  or  the  exhausting  of  some  con- 
sistent elements  of  food  essential  to  healthful  growth 
and  perfect  development. 

SULPHATE   OF   IRON. 

Gris's  method  to  restore  vigor  to  sickly  plants  is 
to  take  3  to  4  drams  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green 
copperas)  to  a  quart  of  water,  to  water  roots,  \  of 
a  dram  for  showering  the  leaves;  with  1  ounce  of 
copperas  we  prepare  16  quarts  of  the  solution  for 
application  to  the  leaves.  The  French  physicians 
have  used  iron  as  a  remedy  for  chlorosis  in  man. 
Scoria  or  blacksmith's  cinders  have  been  used 
around  the  pear  tree  with  marked  success.  Proba- 
bly the  eflect  of  hanging  old  horse  shoes  upon  the 
limbs  of  trees  for  the  prevention  of  insects,  has  re- 
sulted from  the  gradual  miiigling  of  the  oxide  of 
iron  with  the  soil  at  the  roots. 

GUANO. 

A  heaped  table-spoon  full  of  Peruvian  to  one  gal- 
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Ion  of  soft  water  for  pot  plants  in  arrowing  state. 
A  barrel  of  yellow  loam,  i  bushel  of  broken  char- 
coal, d  peck  of  guano,  is  a  fine  compost  for  pots  or 
garden  vegetables. 

MELON. 

Christiana  melon.  This  fine  early  yellow  fleshed 
cantelope.  Downing  thinks  was  produced  from  a 
cross  of  the  citrcm  and  netted  varieties ;  it  is  earlier 
than  the  green  flesh  sorts. 

ASHES,   &C. 

Wood  ashes  and  peat  well  incorporated,  is,  we 
believe,  as  fine  a  compost  for  fruit  trees  generally 
as  we  can  well  obtain. 

SUGAR  WATER. 

Sir  H.  Davy  has  said  that  different  plants  and 
grapes  grow  much  more  luxuriantly  when  watered 
with  solutions  of  sugar,  than  with  common  water, 
the  two  liquids  differing  in  nothing  but  the  presence 
of  carbon  in  the  former,  and  its  absence  in  the  lat- 
ter. 

QUINCE. 

It  is  a  delusion  that  these  trees  want  a  damp  and 
ehady  position,  and  that  they  do  not  require  manur- 
ing. They  should  be  placed  in  good  loam,  and  the 
earth  to  be  loosened  deeply  by  the  subsoil  plow,  or 
trenched  by  double  spading,  and  well  manured  with 
a  good  compost  in  the  drills.  Shorten  in  the  branch- 
es (i  of  last  year's  growth,)  give  the  roots  a  good 
drenching  with  water  in  setting,  leave  the  soil 
around  the  stem  concave,  place  them  10  feet  apart, 
and  the  rows  12  feet;  prune  just  after  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  or  early  in  March;  fork  in,  late  in  the  fall, 
3  or  4  shovelfulis  of  manure;  after  digging  and 
loosening  the  soil  in  the  spring,  then  give  the  whole 
a  broadcast  of  salt. 

LEAF  MANURE. 

The  best  manure,  says  hieheg,  (Humus)  for  any 
plaiit  is  the  decomposed  leaves  and  substance  of  its 
own  species ;  hence  when  the  small  onions,  or  scul- 
lions as  they  are  called,  are  left  upon  the  bed,  and 
turned  under  the  soil,  they  greatly  benefit  the  suc- 
ceeding crop.  Leaf  manure  is  not,  according  to 
him,  an  entirely  vegetable  substance,  but  rather 
mineral  vegetable,  as  they  contain  large  quantities  of 
earthy  matter.  An  annual  dressing  of  salt  in  mod- 
erate quantities,  sown  broadcast  over  the  whole  gar- 
den early  in  spring,  is  beneficial,  destroying  the 
germs  of  insects  and  acting  on  the  foliage  of  plants, 
retaining  moisture,  &c.  Ten  bushels  to  the  acre  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 
The  value  of  products  in  agriculture  in  the  U. 
States  in  1847  was  $700,000,000. 

23.076  persons  employed  in  internal  navigation. 
56.021        "  "        on  the  ocean. 

65.255       "  "        in  the  learned  professions. 

119.5^7        "  "         "         commercial. 

791.749        "  "         "         manufactures. 

While  in  agriculture,  the  value  of  its  products  in 
1847  was  $700,000,000. 

LIME. 
A  farmer  commences  with  the  use  of  lime  on  his 
soil;  the  first  season  he  sees  an  improvement;  he 
continues  its  use  for  some  two  or  three  years,  and 
finds  but  little  if  any  perceptible  change  in  his  crops ; 
he  now  cries  humbug,  this  use  of  lime.  Now  the 
truth  is,  that  in  his  first  application,  the  land  was 
rather  deficient  in  lime  only;  but  in  not  using  oth- 
er manure  in  connection,  other  substances  in  the 


soil  were  exhausted  ;  potash  or  soda  was  now  want- 
ed, and  hence  the  constant  use  of  lime  only  for  a 
series  of  years  will  injure  and  deteriorate  the  soil. 

WILD   GRAPES. 

The  question  is  often  asked  by  the  farmer, 
whether  the  native  grape,  if  removed  to  our  gardens 
and  subjected  to  good  culture,  would  not  improve 
in  the  character  of  its  fruit,  and  become  less  austere 
or  foxy.  This  method  was  adopted  some  years  since 
by  Professor  Gimbrede,  of  West  Point,  who  collect- 
ed every  known  variety  from  the  woods,  manured 
and  pruned  them  with  great  care,  in  the  hopes  of 
changing  or  ameliorating  their  character ;  the  ex- 
periment was  a  failure,  although  the  fruit  was  great- 
ly increased  in  size,  some  berries  being  larger  than 
the  Black  Hamburg,  yet  the  flavor  and  rough  state 
of  the  fruit  remained  the  same. 

Yours,  J.  W.  Ives. 


"ROBIN'S  COME." 

From  the  elm-tree's  topmost  bough, 
Hark !  the  robin's  early  song, 

Telling,  one  and  all,  that  now 
Merry  spring-time  hastes  along ; 

Welcome  tidings  thou  dost  bring, 

Little  harbinger  of  spring ! 
Robin's  come. 

Of  the  winter  we  are  weary. 
Weary  of  its  frost  and  snow. 

Longing  for  the  sunshine  cheery, 
And  the  brooklet's  gurgling  flow; 

Gladly  then  we  hear  thee  sing 

The  reveille  of  the  spring. 

Robin's  come. 

Ring  it  out  o'er  hill  and  plain, 

Through  the  garden's  lonely  bowers 

Till  the  green  leaves  dance  again, 
Till  the  air  is  sweet  with  flowers ; 

Wake  the  cowslip  by  the  rill, 

Wake  the  yellow  daffodil. 

Robin's  come. 

Then,  as  thou  wert  wont  of  yore, 
Build  thy  nest  and  rear  thy  young 

Close  beside  our  cottage  door, 
In  the  woodbine  leaves  among; 

Hurt  or  harm  thou  need'st  not  fear. 

Nothing  rude  shall  venture  near. 
Robin's  come. 

Swinging  still  o'er  yonder  lane, 

Robin  answers  merrily ; 
Ravished  by  the  sweet  refrain, 

Alice  clasps  her  hands  in  glee, 
Shouting,  from  the  open  door, 
With  her  clear  voice,  o'er  and  o'er, 
"Robin's  come!" 


Black  Ants. — A  correspondent  asks  the  follow- 
ing question :  "Will  you  please  ask  your  numer- 
ous readers  what  remedy  I  can  adopt  to  destroy 
'black  ants  ?' "  As  one  of  the  numerous  readers  of 
your  paper,  allow  me  to  answer  the  "lady  friend." 

Take  about  a  tablespoonful  of  common  red  lead, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  the  painter's,  and  mix  it 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  molasses  to  make  a  thin 
paste.  This  will  catch  a  part,  and  disperse  the  bal- 
ance of  the  trespassers. — Journal, 


{^^  Prosperity  is  a  blessing  to  the  good,  but  a 
curse  to  the  evil. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  PERSEVERANCE. 

The  following  is  a  most  remarkable  and  praise- 
worthy instance  of  what  perseverance  and   Indus 
try,  rightly  directed,  are  able  to  efl'ect  : 

Among  the  graduating  class  at  the  last  Com- 
mencement at  Williams  College,  was  one  by  the 
name  of  Condit,  from  New  Jersey.  The  gentle^ 
man  is  a  shoemaker,  married,  and  has  a  family  of 
four  children.  Six  years  ago,  becoming  sensible 
of  the  blessings  of  an  education,  he  commenced 
learning  the  simple  branches,  such  as  are  taught 
in  our  primary  schools.  One  by  one,  he  mastered 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  with  some  oc- 
casional assistance  from  his  fellow-workmen.  At  this 
time  he  determined  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education. 
Without  means,  and  with  a  large  family  depend- 
ing on  him  for  support,  he  commenced  and  learned 
Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  evenings  after  his  day's 
labor  was  over,  under  the  direction  of  a  friend  ;  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half,  prepared  him- 
self and  entered  the  Sophomore  class  at  Williams 
College. 

He  brought  his  bench,  and  his  tools,  and  his 
books  with  him.  The  students  supplied  him  with 
work  ;  the  faculty  assisted  him  ;  and  with  the  fund 
for  indigent  students,  and  some  occasional  assist- 
ance from  other  sources,  he  was  enabled  to  go 
through  the  College  course,  and  at  the  same  time, 
support  his  family.  He  graduated  on  his  birth- 
day, aged  thirty-two.  He  stood  high  in  his  class, 
and  received  a  part  at  Commencement,  but  declined. 
At  the  farewell  meeting  of  the  class,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  perseverance,  talents,  and  Christian 
character,  they  presented  him  with  an  elegant  set 
of  silver  spoons,  tea  and  table,  each  handsomely 
engraved  with  an  appropriate  inscription. 

Mr.  Condit  will  now  enter  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  New  York,  and  will,  no  doubt,  make  a 
faithful  and  popular  minister. 

What  young  man  in  this  country  will  ever,  after 
such  an  example  as  this,  despair  of  obtaining  an 
education  ? — Springfield  Republican. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

REPORT  OF  A  SMALL  GARDEN. 

Two  outside  sections,  making  about  half  of  the 
area,  were  dressed  with  horse  manure  and  plowed, 
and  planted  with  potatoes.  The  central  section, 
formed  by  two  terraces  into  two  parallelograms, 
made  level  by  deposit  of  alluvial  soil,  was  spaded 
ground,  manured  with  a  mixture  of  composted  veg- 
etable and  animal  matter,  and  was  devoted  to  beets, 
onions,  parsnips,  Lima  beans,  Walcherer  cauliflow- 
ers, common  sweet  corn,  and  a  few  hills  of  Mexican 
corn,  with  two  rows  of  peas,  one  of  June  potatoes, 
and  three  hills  of  squashes.  It  faces  south,  on  a 
side-hill,  and  the  natural  soil  is  gravelly.  The  cau- 
liflowers and  one  row  of  peas — the  Victoria  Impe- 
rial, from  the  Patent  Office — were  started  as  early 
as  the  season  would  admit.  The  cauiillowers  were 
sown  in  a  barrel,  filled  to  near  the  top  with  horse 
manure,  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  deposit  soil, 
and  afterwards  transplanted  to  hills,  in  ground  lib- 
erally manured.  The  growth  of  all  these  vegeta- 
bles was  rapid  and  promising  through  May  and 
June.  Liquid  manure,  leached  through  a  barrel, 
was  applied  to  the  Mexican  corn,  and  Victoria  peas, 
and  the  onions.  But  the  drought  and  intense  heat 
through  July  brought  them  a"t  length  to  a  stand, 


and  daily  liberal  watering  was  resorted  to  to  save 
them.  Potatoes  suff"ered  when  in  the  blow,  and  at 
the  time  for  setting  tubers.  The  Mexican  corn  bore 
the  drought  the  best ;  the  common  sweet  corn  was 
blighted  entirely.  A  copious  rain  on  the  5th  of 
August  set  forward  the  growth  rapidly.  The  first 
pods  of  Victoria  peas  filled  in  June,  and  were  in  full 
yield  by  the  last  of  the  month.  On  the  16th  of  Ju- 
ly, I  planted  a  few  of  those  first  ripe,  and  some  of 
them  matured  in  October,  notwithstanding  the 
drought.  In  favorable  seasons,  a  second  crop  can 
thus  be  raised,  but  they  are  not  very  prolific. 

The  Walcherer  cauliflowers  grew  on,  with  large 
spreading  leaves,  but  slowly,  and  yielded  a  few  well 
developed  flower-heads,  tender  and  delicious  when 
properly  boiled.  But  most  of  the  plants  were  too 
late  to  ilower,  needing  a  longer  summer.  But  for 
the  long  pinching  drought,  the  result  would  have 
been  different. 

The  Mexican  corn  is  of  a  very  saccharine  quality, 
and  how  much  syrup  might  be  obtained  from  the 
stalk  is  worth  ascertaining.  I  had  eight  hills  from 
eight  kernels,  planted  two  by  three  feet  apart ;  and 
two  and  three  stalks  grew  from  every  kernel  but 
one,  each  stalk  bearing  two  and  sometimes  three 
ears  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  and  from  eight  to 
ten  and  twelve  rows  on  each.  The  kernel  from 
which  but  one  stalk  grew,  yielded  the  twelve  rowed 
ear.  The  stalks  are  a  third  taller  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  and  demand  a  deep  soil,  richly  ma- 
nured. 

I  cultivated  the  early  London  cabbage, — seed 
from  the  Patent  Office, — which  headed  well,  and 
proves  far  superior  to  the  York  cabbage. 

My  potatoes  yielded  well,  but  grew  in  strange 
shapes,  many  of  them  ;  for  the  tubers  first  set,  sent 
out  protuberant  adjuncts,  of  manifold  forms.  This 
I  attribute  to  rapidity  of  growth  after  the  August 
rains,  when  the  usual  time  for  the  regular  setting 
of  tubers  was  past. 

Fall  planting  of  potatoes  I  again  find  to  be  a 
failure  ;  and  as  a  substitute,  I  have  begun  with  18 
hills  March  1st,  15  hills  April  4th,  22  hills  April 
8th,  and  14  more,  April  17th,  on  inverted  turf,  cov- 
ered thick  with  mulch  of  forest  leaves,  needing  a 
layer  of  street  alluvial  besides.  These  now  wait 
the  merciful  visits  of  Providence,  till  this  second 
day's  great  snow-storm  is  over,  and  till 

"Fair  Iris  with  her  braid  the  welkin  dyes, 
Presage  of  warmer  days  and  fairer  sliies." 

Salisbury,  Conn.,  April,  1857.  J.  L. 


The  Crops. — The  accounts  of  the  crops  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  every  week  becoming  more 
favorable.     We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  latest  speci- 

ens : 

A  gentleman  who  has  travelled  quite  extensively 
over  the  Western  States,  writes  to  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  that  in  his  judgment,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois and  Kentucky,  there  will  be  a  larger  crop  of 
wheat  harvested  the  coming  harvest  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Kentucky  Hor- 
ticultural Society  say  that  the  fruit  crop  generally 
will  exceed  the  general  average,  but  that  the  crop 
of  peaches  will  be  light. 

The  Wilmington  Gazette  states  that  at  present, 
in  Delaware,  the  peach  crop  bids  fair  to  be  more 
abundant  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
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PENOBSCOT  PLUM. 


"We  give  this  week  a  beautiful  representation  of 
the  Penobscot  Plum,  from  a  specimen  furnished 
us  last  fall,  by  Mr.  Henry  Vandine,  of  Cambridge- 
port.  This  is  a  new  varietj',  which  Mr.  Vandine 
has  fruited  the  past  two  years.  We  cannot  give 
the  origin  of  the  fruit,  and  as  the  specimen  was 
used  for  our  engraving,  cannot  speak  of  its  merits, 
from  our  own  experience.  Mr.  Vandine  repre- 
sents it  as  among  the  best,  and  well  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Fruit  large,  about  the  size  of  the  Jefferson,  ob- 
long, marked  with  a  deep  suture.  Stem  an  inch  in 
length,  slender,  and  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Skin, 
orange  yellow,  smooth  and  fair,  with  no  blush. 

The  tree  is  a  very  thrifty  grower,  bears  young, 
and  the  specimens  we  have  seen  of  it  have  been 
very  free  from  wart  or  blight  of  any  kind.  Our 
summer  and  fall  fruits  perform  so  important  a  part 
both  in  pleasing  the  appetite  and  promoting  health, 
that  any  addition  to  their  number  or  variety  should 
be  welcomed.     We  bespeak  for  the  Penobscot, 


the  attention  of  cultivators,  hoping,  from  its  beauty 
and  size,  it  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  plums. 


Improving  Stock. — Glancing  the  eye  over  the 
abstract  lately  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  our  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  report  submitted  to  the  Essex  Society  by  Mr. 
Payson,  pages  340  to  346.  If  we  do  not  mistake, 
more  sound  instruction,  on  this  point,  will  be  found 
in  this  paper,  than  is  often  met  in  the  ephemeral 
productions  elicited  at  our  shows.  Mr.  P.  is  him- 
self a  thinking  and  observing  man,  and  he  has  had 
the  good  sense  to  take  his  ideas  from  reliable  sour- 
ces. Facts  approved  by  Bakewell,  Cotting  and 
Pickering,  can  be  relied  on.  These  authorities  are 
to  the  breeder  of  stock,  what  Hale,  Blackstone  and 
Story,  are  to  the  student  of  Constitutional  laws — 
something  to  be  depended  on.  A  series  of  reports 
digested  like  this,  on  the  topics  interesting  to  the 
farmer,  as  usually  brought  together,  with  notes 
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explanatory,  will  soon  demonstrate,  that  however 
useless  may  be  other  State  expenditures,  that  which 
is  applied  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  is 
not  thrown  away. 


For  the  Nete  England  Farmer. 

BEES. 

I  asked  a  simple  sort  of  a  fellow  to  assist  me  to 
lift  a  new  hive  of  bees  to  the  platform  where  they 
were  to  remain,  and  discovered  that  a  bee  was  to 
him  the  next  thing  to  the  very  evil  one  to  be 
shunned.  I  went  up  to  the  hive  and  took  right 
hold  of  it ;  the  man  kept  walking  around  the  hive, 
rubbing  his  arms  with  increasing  alarm  and  getting 
farther  and  farther  off  from  me.  "I'd  just  as  lief 
help  ye  as  not,"  he  kept  saying,  "if  the  plaguey  crit- 
ters wouldn't  sting  like  the" — but  no  matter,  it  was 
in  vain  to  reason,  the  hive  had  to  stay  where  it  was 
for  awhile. 

Now  there  are  a  good  many  people,  some  of  your 
excellent  readers,  perhaps,  that  think  bees  are  only 
dangerous  insects,  and  do  them  the  grossest  injus- 
tice by  not  knowing  them  better. 

I  was  favored  a  year  or  two  ago,  with  a  visit  from 
Mr.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  then  of  Greenfield,  (is  he 
there  still?)  and  obtained  from  him  much  valuable 
information.  You  will  remember  introducing  Mr. 
Langstroth  to  me  in  July.  Mr.  L.  said  that  he  un- 
derstood I  had  purchased  one  of  his  "movable  comb 
hives,"  but,  as  yet,  had  got  no  bees  into  it.  He 
wanted  to  go  home  with  me  and  put  in  a  swarm.  I 
asked  him  how  he  knew  that  my  bees  were  in  a 
condition  to  swarm  that  day  ?  Mr.  L.  would  "take 
care  about  that." 

The  bees  in  the  best  hive  were  smoked  a  little  at 
the  commencement  of  operations,  Mr.  Langstroth 
had  a  piece  of  dry,  rotten  wood — maple,  I  believe — 
and  this,  partially  ignited,  furnished  the  necessary 
smoke.  The  bees  did  not  relish  this  much,  and  con- 
sidered it  a  warning  to  prepare  to  quit  the  hive,  so 
they  immediately  filled  themselves  with  honey,  a 
good  store  for  a  sudden  journey.  Bees  filled  with 
honey,  Mr.  L.  said,  were  not  disposed  to  sting,  and 
were  easily  managed.  This  was  all  new  to  me.  Of 
course,  Mr.  L.  said,  their  Creator  intended  that 
they  should  be  managed  in  some  way,  and  when  in 
this  condition,  they  could  be  handled  with  almost 
impunity. 

In  a  minute  or  two  we  took  the  hive  ofi"  a  rod 
and  set  it  down  bottom  upwards.  There  was  the 
comb  all  covered  with  a  mass  of  agitated  bees.  A 
box  was  now  put  over  the  hive — it  was  a  common 
yellow  soap  box,  with  the  edge  bevelled  with  a  knife 
— and  the  hive  smartly  drummed  with  our  open 
palms  to  frighten  the  bees  out.  I  could  see  bees  going 
up  in  through.  The  new  empty  hive  was  placed  on 
the  ground  near,  with  a  sheet  spread  down  in  front. 
Mr.  Langstroth  took  off  the  soap  box  with  a  half 
peck  of  bees,  and  jerked  them  out  of  it  down  upon 
the  cloth  as  unceremoniously  as  you  would  cast  away 
some  bad  potatoes.  I  asked  leave  to  run  away.  I 
began  to  fear  for  such  rashness !  We  should  be 
stung  to  death  certainly!  Mr.  Langstroth  only 
laughed,  and  said  there  was  not  the  slightest  dan- 
ger. He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  sheet,  where 
the  bees  were  lying  as  helpless,  apparently,  as  if 
their  wings  had  been  singed !  Mr.  L.  was  armed 
with  a  big  iron  spoon,  and  began  spooning  over  the 
bees  to  show  us  the  queen.  (My  sister  had  ventured 


quite  up  to  the  curious  exhibition.)  But  the  queen 
kept  her  long,  slim,  royal  person  out  of  sight,  and 
was  not  found.  Mr.  L.  thought,  however,  that  she 
might  have  gone  into  the  new  hive  towards  which 
the  spoon  was  directing  her  charming  tempered 
subjects.  Pretty  soon  they  were  all  in,  and  the  hive 
was  set  away.  A  decoy  hive  had  been  temporarily 
set  upon  the  stand.  This  was  taken  off,  and  the 
brood  hive  returned  again  to  its  place.  What  would 
the  old  hive  do  for  a  queen  ?  Hatch  out  one  from 
a  royal  cell,  of  which  the  hive  had  several. 

My  man  John  didn't  like  this  new  way  of  swarm- 
ing bees.  He  enjoyed  the  fire  ladders  and  the  hand- 
aw  excitement  mucti  better.  So  at  night  when  I 
came  home,  he  was  ready  to  dash  my  expectations 
of  seeing  my  new  hive  of  bees,  with  the  pleasant 
intelligence  that  they  had  all  gone  out !  I  was  sor- 
ry enough.  The  next  morning  I  was  to  meet  Mr. 
Langstroth  again,  and  I  reported  the  poor  luck. 
He  said  he  feared  that  we  didn't  drum  out  the 
queen ;  but  he  would  ride  up  again  and  carry  a 
queen  which  he  could  take  from  a  hive  which  had 
full  royal  cells.  1  asked  how  he  knew  that  my  bees 
would  be  loyal  to  a  foreign  queen  ?  "Oh,"  said  he, 
"in  their  destitution  they  will  gladly  obey  her." 

I  now  saw  him  take  out  the  whole  comb  of  a  hive, 
which  hung  in  regular  sheets  in  the  simple  movable 
frames,  that  are  such  a  feature  of  his  system.  The 
comb  was  covered  with  bees.  Mr.  Langstroth 
looked  over  each  sheet  of  comb,  and  finally  saw  the 
queen  which  he  took  in  his  hand.  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  not  afraid  of  being  stung  by  the  queen.  He 
replied  that  there  was  no  danger.  The  queen  had 
a  very  powerful  sting,  which  was  never  used  except 
to  sting  a  rival. 

Mr.  Langstroth  was  kind  enough  to  come  again 
and  drum  out  the  bees  as  before.  The  queen  was 
put  in  and  the  hive  prospered.  This  article  is  too 
long  to  add  more.  w.  D.  B. 

Concord,  Mass.,  May  19,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

HOW  TO  DESTEOY  CATERPILLARS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  send  you,  (I  hope  in  season 
for  this  week's  paper,)  a  method  of  destroying  cat- 
erpillars, which  I  have  found  very  efficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  has  the  merit  of  being  very  at- 
tractive to  the  boys,  enabling  them  to  direct  their 
surplus  energy,  which  is  too  often  used  for  mischiev- 
ous purposes,  to  a  valuable  end.  My  method  is  to 
take  the  common  fire  cracker,  which,  as  now  used, 
is  an  annual  source  of  terror  to  all  nervous  persons, 
and  is  the  "great  glory  of  all  the  boys,"  and  put  it 
in  the  end  of  a  split  stick  or  pole,  light  it  and  al- 
low it  to  explode  beneath  or  in  the  nest  of  the  des- 
tructive vermin.  If  the  nest  is  small,  one  cracker 
is  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  if  large,  sev- 
eral may  be  required.  In  this  neighborhood  the 
boys  are  glad  to  have  as  many  crackers  for  this 
purpose  as  the  people  will  furnish  them,  and  so 
honestly  did  they  do  their  work  last  year  that  but 
few  nests  have  made  their  appearance  this  spring. 
This  is  much  better  than  "cutting  down  the  wild 
cherry  in  order  to  prevent  the  insect  from  breed- 
ing," as  I  have  seen  suggested,  the  only  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  drive  them  to  other  more  valu- 
able trees.  K-  U-  P. 

J^orth  Wohurn,  May,  1857. 
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CURIOUS  RESEMBLANCES  IN  NATURE. 

Among  the  means  of  protection  which  nature 
has  bestowed  upon  animals,  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versal and  curious  is  the  adaptation  of  the  color  of 
the  creature  to  its  haunts.  Throughout  the  animal 
creation,  from  the  elephant  to  the  tiniest  insect,  we 
observe  this  law  in  operation,  with  but  here  and 
there  an  exception.  These  deceptive  resemblances 
between  animate  and  inanimate  nature  must  have 
often  struck  even  the  careless  observer ;  but  there 
are  those,  probably,  who  have  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  law  prevails,  and  who  have  nev- 
er reflected  upon  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  crea- 
tive wisdom  and  goodness. 

Every  one  who  has  a  fruit  tree  or  a  flowering 
shrub  to  look  after,  has  noticed  how  the  color  of 
the  insects  which  infest  it  contribute  to  their  con- 
cealment.   As  Dr.  Holmes  happily  expresses  it — 

"When  the  first  larvaj  on  the  elm  are  seen, 

The  crawling  wretches,  like  its  leaves,  are  green  ; 

Ere  chill  October  shakes  the  latest  down, 

They,  like  the  foliage,  change  their  tint  to  brown  ; 

On  the  blue  flower  a  bluer  flower  you  spy. 

You  stretch  to  pluck  it,  'tis  a  butterfly  ; 

The  flattered  tree-toads  so  resemble  bark, 

They're  hard  to  find  as  Ethiops  in  the  dark ; 

The  woodcock,  stiffening  to  fictitious  mud. 

Cheats  the  young  sportsman,  thirsting  for  his  blood." 

In  the  case  of  the  caterpillar,  the  resemblance 
extends  even  to  the  eggs  from  which  they  proceed, 
the  clusters  of  which  are  covered  with  a  substance 
harmonizing  in  color  so  closely  with  the  twigs  to 
which  they  are  attached,  that  it  often  requires 
sharp  eyes  to  detect  them.  As  long  as  it  remains 
still,  how  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  a  grasshop- 
per or  young  locust  from  the  herbage  or  leaf  on 
which  it  rests.  Throughout  sandy  districts  varie- 
ties of  insects  are  met  with  of  a  color  similar  to  the 
sand  which  they  inhabit ;  while,  closely  adhering 
to  the  rough  gray  bark  of  forest  trees,  we  observe 
grayish  moths  of  various  patterns,  yet  altogether  so 
resembling  the  bark  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  pass- 
ing observer.  The  noisy  katy-did,  though  often 
heard,  is  seldom  seen,  so  easily  does  its  color  ena- 
ble it  to  conceal  itself  beneath  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  shrubs. 

We  trace  this  same  law  of  resemblance  among 
the  reptile  tribes.  Frogs  even  vary  their  color  ac- 
cording to  that  of  the  mud  or  sand  that  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  ]ionds  or  streams  which  they  frequent ; 
and  the  tree-frog,  to  which  Dr.  Holmes  alludes, 
takes  its  specific  name  from  the  color  which  ren- 
ders it  so  difficult  to  see  among  the  leaves  where  it 
adheres,  by  the  cupping-glass-like  processes  at  the 
end  of  its  toes.  Snakes  usually  resemble  in  color 
the  grass,  roots  or  earth  where  they  make  their 
haunts,  and  we  do  not  discover  them  until  they 
glide  away,  or  erect  themselves,  or  sound  their 
warning  rattle.  Turtles  and  lizards  enjoy  a  simi- 
lar immunity  from  danger,  and  the  alligator  trans- 


forms itself  into  a  very  good  representation  of  a 
log,  and  floats  securely  upon  the  water. 

The  same  is  true  of  birds.  "The  small  birds 
which  frequent  hedges,"  says  the  Note-Book  of  a  Na- 
turalist, "have  backs  of  a  greenish  or  brownish  green 
hue,  and  their  bellies  are  generally  whitish,  or  light 
colored,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  sky.  Thus 
they  become  less  visible  to  the  hawk  or  cat  that 
passes  above  or  below  them.  The  wayfarer  across 
the  fields  almost  treads  upon  the  skylark  before  he 
sees  it  rise  warbling  to  heaven's  gate.  The  gold- 
finch or  thistlefinch  passes  much  of  its  lime  among 
flowers,  and  is  vividly  colored  accordingly.  The 
partridge  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  fal- 
low or  stubble  among  which  it  crouches."  The 
prairie  hen  so  closely  resembles  the  turf  in  which 
it  hides,  that  the  sportsman  can  seldom  detect  it  by 
the  eye,  and  sometimes  actually  treads  upon  the 
game  before  he  discovers  it. 

It  is  the  same  with  fish,  especially  those  that  in- 
habit fresh  water.  Says  the  writer  above  quoted : 
"Their  backs,  with  the  exception  of  gold  and  silver 
fish,  are  comparatively  dark  ;  and  some  practice  is 
required  before  they  are  satisfactorily  made  out,  as 
they  come  like  shadows,  and  so  depart,  under  the 
eye  of  the  spectator.  A  little  boy  once  called  out 
to  a  friend  to  'come  and  see,  for  the  bottom  of  the 
brook  was  moving  along.'  The  friend  came,  and 
saw  that  a  thick  shoal  of  gudgeons,  roach  and 
dace  was  passing.  It  is  difficult  to  detect  'the  rav- 
enous luce,'  as  old  Izaak  calls  the  pike,  with  its  dark 
green  and  mottled  back  and  sides,  from  the  simi- 
larly-tinted weeds  among  which  that  fresh  water 
shark  lies  on  the  watch,  as  motionless  as  they. 
Even  when  a  tearing  old  trout,  a  six  or  seven 
pounder,  sails  in  his  wantonness,  leisurely  up  stream, 
with  his  back  fin  partly  above  the  surface,  on  the 
look  out  for  a  fly,  few,  except  a  well-entered  fisher- 
man, can  tell  what  shadowy  form  it  is  that  ripples 
the  wimpling  water.  But  the  bellies  of  fish  are 
white,  or  nearly  so ;  thus  imitating  in  a  degree 
the  color  of  the  sky,  to  deceive  the  otter,  which 
generally  takes  its  prey  from  below,  swimming  un- 
der the  intended  victim." 

Among  quadrupeds  we  find  many  similar  exam- 
ples. Every  country  boy  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  distinguish  the  grey  squirrel  from  the  branches 
of  the  hoary  trees  among  which  he  hides.  It  is 
an  accomplishment  among  sportmen  to  have  a 
good  eye  for  finding  a  hare  sitting.  In  northern 
countries,  the  winter  dress  of  the  hare  is  white,  to 
prevent  destruction  among  the  snows  of  those  in- 
clement regions.  The  polar  bear  also  rejoices  in 
the  snowy  coat,  which  distinguishes,  summer  and 
winter,  the  ledges,  the  cliffs  and  the  fields  of  the 
region  he  inhabits.  "Even  in  the  case  of  the  stu- 
pendous elephant,"  says  an  observing  traveller, 
"the  ashy  color  of  his  hide  so  corresponds  with  the 
general   appearance  of  the  gray,  thorny  jungles 
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■which  he  frequents  throughout  the  day,  that  a  per- 
son unaccustomed  to  hunting  elephants,  standing 
on  a  commanding  situation,  might  look  down  up- 
on a  herd  and  fail  so  detect  their  presence.  And 
further,  in  the  case  of  the  giraffe,  which  is  invaria- 
bly met  with  among  venerable  forests,  where  innu- 
merable blasted  and  weather-beaten  trunks  and 
stems  occur,  I  have  repeatedly  been  in  doubt  as  to 
the  presence  of  a  troop  of  them  until  I  had  re- 
course to  my  spy-glass  ;  and  on  referring  the  case 
to  my  savage  attendants,  I  have  known  even  their 
optics  to  fail,  at  onetime  mistaking  these  dilapidat- 
ed trunks  for  camelopards,  and  again  confounding 
real  camelopards  with  these  aged  veterans  of  the 
forest." 

But  nature  has  indulged  in  other  and  more  curi- 
ous resemblances  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned. 
We  have  before  us  a  specimen  of  the  spectrum  fe- 
moratum,  or  "walking  sticks,"  an  insect  occasional- 
ly seen  in  this  region,  though  not  common.  We 
found  it  a  year  or  two  since,  on  an  ivy  vine,  which 
it  so  closely  resembled  in  form  and  structure,  as 
well  as  color,  that  we  did  not  suspect  it  to  have  ^ 
separate  life  of  its  own  until  we  accidentally  touched 
it.  This  insect,  though  about  three  inches  long,  is 
not  much  larger  round  than  a  good-sized  knitting- 
needle,  and  its  greenish-brown  color  completes  the 
illusion,  so  that  it  would  require  a  sharp  eye  and 
patient  search  to  detect  it,  when  fastened  among 
the  slender  twigs  of  the  ivy. 

The  "leaf  insect"  is  a  still  more  curious  freak  of 
nature,  if  the  expression  be  allowable.  The  crea- 
ture resembles  a  leaf  in  color  and  shape,  and  its 
legs  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  dry  twigs.  Even 
the  ramified  veinings  of  the  leaf  are  preserved  on 
its  wings.  One  of  these  insects  was  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  a  year  or 
two  since,  and  it  is  said  that  visitors  usually,  after 
looking  at  the  plant  for  a  minute  or  two,  declared 
they  could  see  no  insect ;  and  even  when  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them,  they  could  not  rest  satisfied 
until  it  was  made  to  move,  or  was  taken  from  the 
plant  and  suffered  to  crawl  over  the  attendant's 
finger. 

It  should  be  added,  that  nature's  sportive  coun- 
terfeits are  sometimes  found  in  the  vegetable  as 
well  as  the  animal  world.  There  are  plants  which 
resemble  insects  as  closely  as  any  insect  resembles 
a  plant.  The  orchidaca.  furnish  some  curious  ex- 
amples of  this,  the  flowers  of  the  fly  orchis,  the  bee 
orchis,  the  butterfly  orchis,  &c.,  being  readily  mis- 
taken for  the  insects  whose  names  they  bear. 


Yearly  Food  of  One  Man. — From  the  army 
and  navy  diet  scales  of  France  and  England,  which, 
of  course,  are  based  upon  the  recognized  necessities 
of  large  numbers  of  men  in  active  life,  it  is  inferred 
that  about  two  and  a  half  pounds  averdupois  of  dry 
food  per  day  are  required  for  each  individual ;  of 
this  about  three-fourths  are  vegetable,  and  the  rest 


animal.  At  the  close  of  an  entire  year  the 
amount  is  upwards  of  800  pounds.  Enumerating 
under  the  title  of  water  all  the  various  drinks — cof- 
fee, tea,  alcohol,  wine,  &c. — its  estimated  quantiiy  is 
about  1500  pounds  per  annum.  That  for  the  air 
received  in  breathing  may  be  taken  at  800  pounds. 
With  these  figures  before  us,  says  the  Medical 
World,  we  are  able  to  see  how  the  case  stands. 
The  food,water  and  air  which  a  man  receives  amount 
to  more  than  three  thousand  pounds  a  year — that 
is,  to  about  a  ton  and  a  half,  or  more  than  twenty 
times  his  own  weight.  This  enormous  quantity  may 
well  attract  our  attention  to  the  expenditure  of 
material  required  for  supporting  life.  A  living  be- 
ing is  the  result  and  representation  of  change  on 
a  prodigious  scale. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHINESE  NORTHERN  SUGAR  CANE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  does  not  seem  to  be  general-* 
ly  understood  that  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  is  even 
more  valuable  for  fodder  than  for  the  production  of 
sugar,  as  it  can  be  cut  repeatedly  for  the  former 
purpose,  and  no  kind  of  provender  is  equally  fat- 
tening for  cattle.  As  the  past  winter  has  been  one 
of  inordinate  length,  it  has  caused  a  great  exhaus- 
tion of  hay,  and  other  food  suitable  for  cattle  and 
horses,  and  as  it  has  been  followed  by  an  extreme- 
ly late  spring,  it  is  highly  important  that  our  farm- 
ers should  avail  themselves  of  this  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  agricultural  products,  in  order  to  re- 
place the  deficiency  of  grass  and  other  food  requi- 
site for  our  cattle  and  horses. 

The  Chinese  sugar  cane,  as  a  crop  for  fodder, 
may  be  planted  with  success,  so  late  as  the  middle 
of  June,  and  there  is  consequently  plenty  of  time 
for  all  agriculturists  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great 
advantages  presented  by  this  plant.  Our  citizens 
have  also  a  large  interest  in  this  important  culture, 
as  the  price  of  beef,  butter,  and  various  other  arti- 
cles of  vast  consumption,  will  be  greatly  enhanced, 
if  the  deficiency  in  the  early  grass  crop  is  not  re- 
placed by  the  additional  culture  of  the  Chinese  su- 
gar cane.  Agricola. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

STATE  OF  MAINE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Sir, — I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  in  the  May  number  of  the  Monthly  Farmer  a 
communication  signed  "Norfolk,"  on  his  experiment 
with  the  State  of  Maine  potato ;  he  states  that  his 
wife  says  they  are  not  fit  for  a  hog  to  eat,  and  he 
is  of  the  same  opinion.  My  experience  with  them 
is  quite  different  from  his.  One  year  ago,  my  son 
purchased  a  few  bushels  of  the  so  called  State  of 
Maine  potatoes  in  Boston,  but  did  not  receive  them 
so  soon  as  expected  by  two  or  three  weeks,  which 
made  it  very  late  planting,  but  when  received,  plant- 
ed them  on  a  light  soil,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
muck  in  the  hill  ;  the  dry  weather  injured  them 
much,  but  we  had  as  fair  a  yield  as  any  potatoes 
we  planted,  and  were  a  first  rate  quality  for  eating, 
nearly  as  good  as  the  Jackson  or  the  Carter.^  The 
Jackson  are  an  early  variety,  but  do  not  yield  so 
well  as  the  Maine  potato.  The  Maine  potato  grows 
a  fair  size,  and  perfectly  free  from  the  rot ;  I  cheer- 
fully recommend  them  for  family  use  as  a  good  late 
potato,  Norfolk's  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.    The  Jackson  is  a  very  early  variety,  and 
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•will  hold  good  as  long  as  any  other  potato,  and  is 
entirely  free  from  disease.  I  think  them  fully  equal 
to  the  Carters,  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Granhy,  Mass.,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ELECTRIC  AGENCY  OF  TEEES  AND 
PLANTS. 

BY  WILSON   FLAGG. 

The  highly  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  prevalence  of  thunder  showers,  during  the  sea- 
son in  which  vegetation  is  growing  with  the  great- 
est rapidity,  render  it  important  to  ascertain  the 
connection  of  these  phenomena  with  the  growth  of 
plants.  Some  theorists  have  supposed  that  plants 
when  freely  vegetating,  draw  ofi'  the  electric  fluid 
from  the  earth  and  discharge  it  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  more  probable  that  the  production 
of  the  electric  fluid  is  due  to  direct  solar  influ- 
ence ;  it  may  be  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  upon  the  clouds  or  upon  the  earth,  or  it  may 
ascend  from  the  earth  with  the  heat  and  moisture 
that  evaporates  from  the  surface.  In  that  case  the 
action  of  plants  may  be  so  far  the  cause  of  this 
electric  condition,  as  they  are  promotive  of  increased 
evaporation  of  moisture.  All  plants  are  imperfect 
conductors,  and  must  serve  to  equalize  the  electric 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  by  presenting  an  infi- 
nite number  of  points,  both  for  the  discharge  and 
the  absorption  of  electricity,  and  their  united  ac- 
tion must  be  immense.  Trees  differ  in  this  respect 
from  other  plants,  only  by  presenting  a  greater 
number  of  points  at  a  greater  elevation,  where  they 
can  act  more  immediately  upon  the  clouds  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  subject  includes  a  great  deal  of  debatable 
ground,  and  it  must  be  admitted  ihat  the  most  of 
the  theories  that  relate  to  the  electric  agency  of 
trees  and  other  plants,  are  hypothetical.  That  a 
tree  is  not  a  perfect  conductor  of  the  electric  fluid 
is  an  e  tablished  point  ;  otherwise  a  growing  tree 
would  never  be  shattered  by  lightning,  which  passes 
through  a  perfect  conductor  without  leaving  any 
marks.  A  series  of  letters  published  by  Mr.  Pine, 
of  Maidstone,  Kent,  in  the  Mechanic's  Magazine, 
(England,)  contains  an  account  of  some  interesting 
experiments,  made  by  him  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Weekes,  with  a  view  to  show  the  connection  be- 
tween vegetation  and  the  electricity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. I  shall  omit  his  conjectures  in  relation  to 
the  facts  which  he  communicates,  and  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  his  experiments  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

"The  vast  superiority  (he  remarks)  of  vegetable 
over  metallic  points,  in  drawing  off  and  accumulat- 
ing electric  matter  is,  I  conceive,  a  subject  of  great 
interest  and  importance.  A  coated  jar,  having  for- 
ty six  inches  of  metallic  surface,  was  repeatedly 
charged  by  the  activity  of  a  vegetable  point,  in 
four  minutes  and  six  seconds,  while  the  same  jar 
charged  to  the  same  degree,  required  eleven  min- 
utes and  eigMeen  seconds,  to  free  it  from  its  elec- 
tric contents  by  means  of  a  metallic  point — the 
points,  in  both  cases,  being  equidistant.  I  find, 
also,  that  Bennett's  gold  leaf  electroscope  is  power- 
fully affected  by  a  charged  jar,  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  seven  feet,  when  the  brass  cap  of  the  instru- 
ment is  furnished  with  a  branch  of  the  shrub  called 
butcher's  broom,  and  which  I  have  found  of  great 


use  in  my  experiments.  The  same  delicate  instru- 
ment, when  mounted  with  pointed  metallic  wires, 
is  not  perceptibly  affected,  until  the  charged  jar 
approaches  to  within  two  feet  of  the  cap." 

This  last  fact  in  Mr.  Pine's  experiment  may  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  an  invisible  cur- 
rent of  moisture  which  is  constantly  Issuing  from 
the  surfaces  of  a  growing  plant,  acts  as  an  electric 
conductor,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  branches 
of  the  ])lant  were  extended.  Had  the  experiment- 
er, therefore,  exposed  his  apparatus  to  a  draught 
of  dry  air,  passing  between  the  branch  of  butcher's 
broom  and  the  electroscope,  the  action  of  the  plant 
upon  the  electroscope  would  have  been  impaired. 
If  my  conjecture  be  true,  it  involves  an  important 
consideration,  which  is,  that  trees,  being  surround- 
ed by  a  sphere  of  moisture  having  more  or  less 
conducting  power,  must  act  at  a  greater  distance  as 
conductors  of  the  electric  fluid  contained  in  clouds, 
than  metallic  points  of  equal  force. 

"In  order  (continues  Mr.  Pine)  to  try  the  elec- 
tric action  of  a  vegetable  point  immediately  upon 
the  atmosphere,  Mr.  Weekes  placed  a  large  street 
lamp,  in  an  inverted  position,  mounted  with  a  brass 
cap,  through  which  passed  a  stout  wire,  with  a 
brass  knot  at  its  nether  extremity,  and  a  pair  of 
pith  balls,  attached  by  threads  to  the  wire  above 
the  knob.  Within  the  lamp  was  placed  a  portable 
stand,  with  two  metallic  discs,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  wire,  and  rising  to  a  level  with  the  pith  balls. 
To  the  summit  of  the  wire  he  attached  a  small 
branch  of  the  butcher's  broom.  This  apparatus  I 
have  many  weeks  past  had  in  daily  use  ;  nor  can  I 
express  the  pleasure  it  has  afforded  myself  and 
friends,  by  its  frequent  indications  of  atmospheric 
electricity  ;  for  armed  with  vegetable  detectors,  it 
has  shown  symptoms  of  electricity  from  the  pass- 
ing of  clouds  at  a  great  altitude,  and  under  various 
other  circumstances,  in  which  electrometers  with 
metallic  points  placed  by  its  side  gave  no  indica- 
tion whatever.  This  appears  to  me  so  decided  a 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  vegetable  conductors, 
that  it  admits  of  no  contradiction." 

It  would  appear  from  these  experiments  that 
plants,  and  more  especially  trees,  whose  branches 
extend  towards  the  clouds,  must  exert  a  powerful 
agency  in  drawing  down  the  electric  fluid  from  an 
overcharged  atmospheric  stratum,  thereby  prevent- 
ing, in  a  degree,  those  accumulations  that  produce 
thunder-storms.  Nature  employs  this  grand  vege- 
table apparatus  as  one  of  the  means  of  preserving 
that  equilibrium,  either  of  moisture,  or  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  which  cannot  be  disturbed  without  dan- 
gerous consequences.  .Growing  plants  are  con- 
stantly evaporating  moisture  with  greater  rapidity 
than  it  could  be  evaporated  from  the  naked  sur- 
face of  the  ground  which  they  cover;  yet  notwith- 
standing this  evaporation,  they  preserve  the  earth 
as  well  as  the  atmosphere  in  a  moist  condition,  by 
attracting  to  themselves  the  visible  and  invisible  va- 
pors that  exist  in  the  air.  In  the  same  manner 
growing  plants  are  constantly  discharging  electric- 
ity into  the  air,  while  absorbing  it  from  the  earth. 
Yet  they  likewise  act  as  conductors  of  this  fluid 
from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  whenever  the  former 
are  overcharged.  Hence  we  perceive  a  perpetual 
circulation  both  of  moisture  and  of  electricity,  kept 
up  between  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  through 
the  agency  of  plants. 

Mr.  Emerson,  author  of  the  "Report  on  the 
Trees  of  Massachusetts,"  remarks  in  relation  to  this 
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point  that  "forests  serve  as  conductors  of  electricity 
between  the  clouds,  and  its  great  reservoir,  the 
earth  ;  thus  giving  activity  to  the  vital  powers  of 
plants,  and  leading  the  clouds  to  discharge  their 
contents  upon  the  earth  ;  a  few  tall  trees  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  are  sufficient  to  produce  this  ef- 
fect. A  charged  thunder-cloud,  which  passes  unbro- 
ken over  a  bare  hill,  will  pour  down  its  moisture,  if 
its  electricity  is  drawn  off  by  these  natural  conduc- 
tors." 

All  the  clouds  that  float  in  the  atmosphere  are 
either  <  rganized  or  unorganized.  The  first  are  elec- 
tric, and  arranged  with  uniformity  ;  the  latter  are 
non-electric  and  shapeless,  like  ihe  rolling  fogs 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Clouds,  while  in  an 
electric  and  organized  state,  how  heavily  soever 
they  may  be  charged  with  moisture,  remain  sus- 
pended in  the  atmosphere,  because  the  globules  of 
vapor  which  compose  them  are  kept  from  contact 
■with  each  other,  by  repulsion,  being  aflected  like 
two  pith-balls  similarly  electrified.  If  two  organ- 
ized clouds  in  opposite  states  of  electricity  should 
meet,  the  meeting  is  attended  with  a  flash  of  light- 
ning; the  fluid  from  the  one  is  discharged  into  the 
other ;  they  are  no  longer  in  an  electric  state,  and 
the  globules  of  vapor  having  lost  their  repulsive 
force,  are  mingled  together  by  the  winds  and  im- 
mediately descend  in  rain.  The  same  eff'ect  is  pro- 
duced upon  an  electric  and  organized  cloud  by  the 
silent  and  steady  conducting  influence  of  a  forest  of 
trees,  especially  if  they  are  standing  on  an  eleva- 
tion. Hence  a  cloud  that  might  pass  over  a  dry 
and  unwooded  plain,  and  still  remain  suspended 
without  discharging  its  moisture,  is  deprived  of  its 
electricity  and  turned  into  rain  at  once,  on  meeting 
a  forest  sufliciently  elevated  to  exert  an  influence 
upon  the  cloud. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ONION  CULTUEE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — "We,  in  this  region,  have  read 
with  deep  interest  the  various  communications  from 
Vermont,  Maine,  Connecticut  and  elsewhere,  about 
the  culture  of  the  onion.  I  think  we  know  some- 
thing about  it,  having  been  engaged  in  growing 
them  for  thirty  years  and  more.  I  can  remember 
when  a  patch  of  onions  a  rod  square,  yielding  three 
or  four  bushels,  would  have  been  thought  a  large 
quantity  for  an  individual  to  superintend,  and  the 
principle  difficulty  then  experienced  was,  in  causing 
them  to  bottom  ;  they  frequently  turned  out  what 
are  termed  scullions.  Of  late,  although  I  cultivate 
them  by  the  acre,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  their  bot- 
toming, but  do  find  trouble  from  the  maggot,  and 
fear  it  is  an  increasing  difficulty ;  in  some  plices, 
within  a  few  miles  distant,  1  have  heard  of  entire 
crops  being  lost  by  the  ravages  of  this  insect.  Its 
character  and  habits  I  know  not.  I  hope  that 
some  Dr.  Harris,  or  Professor  Fitz,  or  some  wor- 
thy successor  of  those  gentlemen,  will  tell  us  all 
about  this  insect.  The  onion  crop  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  worth  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year  to  this  county.  It  is  far  more  im])ortant  to 
us,  therefore,  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  an 
insect,  that  can  be  seen  and  handled,  than  to  pursue 
the  delusive  nonentity  that  destroys  the  potato, 
which  no  man  has  ever  yet  seen  or  imagined. 

For  several  days  past,  I  have  been  busy  in  de- 
positing seed,  the  ground  having  been  so  cold  and 


wet  that  I  dared  not  put  It  in  before,  though,  as 
a  general  thing,  I  have  found  the  earlier  I  plant,  the 
better  I  succeed  ;  therefore  I  do  every  thing  I  can 
by  way  of  ap])lying  fertilizers,  and  pulverizing  the 
soil  the  autumn  previous.  Nothing  pays  better  than 
the  onion  for  care  in  planting,  and  keeping  the  land 
clear  of  weeds.  One  large  bunch  of  pai'sely  would 
prevent  the  bottoming  of  half  a  dozen  onions. 
May  9th,  1857.  Essex. 


WHITEWASHING  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  some  agricultural  works,  we  find  the  practice 
of  whitewashing  fruit  trees  recommended,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  disease.  In  many  sections  this  prac- 
tice has  prevailed  extensively,  yet  a  slight  examina- 
tion will  satisfy  any  one  that  the  fruit  orchards  thus 
treated  are  not  in  better  condition  than  those  upon 
which  whitewash  has  never  been  used. 

Analogy  leads  us  to  the  inference  that  a  clean, 
healthy  skin  is  as  indispensable  to  the  health  and 
longevity  of  trees  and  plants,  as  it  undoubtedly  is 
in  the  case  of  animals.  The  functions  performed  by 
the  skin  of  the  one,  and  the  bark  of  the  other,  are, 
in  many  respects  analogous  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  it  is  generally  well  known  that  any  perma- 
nent, or  even  temporary  obstruction  of  the  cutane- 
ous organs,  is  certain  to  produce  disease. 

Now  if  we  apply  to  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  a 
coating  of  any  matter  which  will  fill  the  pores,  and 
thus  effectually  prevent  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  arrest  the  internal  action  also,  such  as  lime  or 
paint,  for  instance,  we  produce  a  morbid  state  of 
the  circulating  fluids,  which,  becoming  corrupt,  in- 
stead of  administering  to  the  health  of  the  system, 
render  it  torpid  and  diseased. 

If  any  person  questions  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
we  advise  him  to  select  some  thrifty  young  tree, 
and  try  the  following  experiment.  Take  a  ten  inch 
strip  of  grafting  cloth — cotton  cloth  dipped  in  graft- 
ing cement — and  wrap  it  around  the  trunk,  near  the 
ground.  Let  it  be  securely  attached,  and  then  dirt 
enough  placed  around  the  tree  to  nearly  cover  the 
cloth.  In  one  year — we  are  assured,  for  we  have  not 
personally  tried  it — that  tree  will  be  dead! 

Or,  let  him  mix  a  coat  of  tar  and  Spanish  brown — 
or  indeed,  any  other  colored  pigment,  and  give  the 
body  of  any  healthy  and  vigorous  young  tree  a 
coating  of  it,  in  the  same  way  that  whitewash  is  ap- 
plied, and  watch  the  result.  Now  though  white- 
wash does  not  so  eff"ectually  exclude  the  air  as  either 
of  the  substances  above  named,  yet  it  does  so  to  a 
certain  extent ;  it  induces  a  morbid  action  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  and  by  rendering  the  circulation 
torpid,  deranges  the  functions  of  the  entire  system, 
without  producing  any  apparent  benefit  whateve:. 
to  the  tree. 

If  moss  or  insects  are  to  be  removed,  sand  and 
soap  suds  may  be  used,  and  the  trees  washed  down 
with  soft  water ;  but  in  no  case  let  whitewash  be 
applied.     Gas  tar,  which  has  been  highly  recom- 
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mended  as  a  preventive  against  mice,  has  also,  in 
some  instances,  been  found  injurious.  On  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Giles  B.  Avery,  of  the  Shaker  society, 
located  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  in  a  letter  to  Hon. 
Thomas  Ewbank,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
says: 

"Various  theories  have  been  suggested  by  nursery- 
men and  orchardists  for  protecting  young  trees 
from  the  ravages  of  mice  and  rabbits.  Gas  tar  has 
been  recommended  ;  but  to  my  sorrow — I  found  it 
to  be  a  positive  injury — to  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
as  to  cause  the  death  of  many  fine  trees  in  a  beau- 
tiful young  orchard  of  ten  year's  growth  from  the 
bud.  Doubtless,  there  are  various  qualities  of  this 
tar,  but  that  which  we  were  recommended  to  use, 
seared  the  bark  to  the  wood,  increased  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays  to  almost  a  burning  point,  and 
stopped  up  the  pores  of  the  bark,  which  need  as 
much  to  be  open  to  atmospheric  influence  as  those 
of  the  skin  of  an  animal." 

While  a  timid  course  in  our  practice  is  a  mista- 
ken one,  the  rash  experiments  so  often  made  are 
occasionally  fatal  ones.  Desperate  remedies  should 
be  tried — if  at  all — on  a  small  scale,  and  their  re- 
sults watched  with  minute  care. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHAT  AILS  MY  BEES? 

Dear  Sir  : — Having  an  old  hive  of  bees,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  inquiries  concerning  them.  About 
a  fortnight  ago  I  was  looking  at  them,  and  I  ob- 
served several  young  bees  lying  dead  on  the 
ground ;  and  on  the  stand  were  several  others  of 
ihe  same  sort,  together  with  a  few  worms,  which  I 
thought  might  have  been  bees  in  the  larvae  state. 
On  looking  at  them  since,  I  observed  the  same 
signs;  and  also  perceived  a  strong  smell  of  honey. 
To-day,  on  looking  around  the  back  side  of  the  hive, 
I  saw  several  live  worms  of  a  whitish  color  with 
red  heads;  procuring*  a  piece  of  wire,  I  turned  it  so 
as  to  make  a  hook,  and  introduced  it  under  the 
hive,  and  pulled  out  five  or  six  worms,  and  several 
dead  bees.  Now  I  wish  to  know  if  these  worms 
were  not  hatched  from  eggs  deposited  there  by  the 
bee  moth  ?  and  if  so,  what  can  be  done  with  the 
bees,  so  as  to  save  them,  and  the  honey  ?  Can  the 
hive,  which  has  no  bottom,  be  tipped  over  with 
safety,  and  the  worms  taken  out  ?  Also,  can  you 
tell  me  where  (and  at  what  price)  can  Langstroth's 
work  on  bees  be  obtained  ?       Geo.  G.  Cheney. 

Weston,  Mass.,  May,  1857. 


Remarks. — Your  hives  are  undoubtedly  infested 
with  worms  of  the  bee  moth.  The  worms,  il 
unmolested,  will  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the 
hive,  and  destroy  the  colony.  See  a  letter  in  an- 
other column  from  "W.  D.  B.,"  how  to  transfer 
them  to  another  hive. 

Langstroth's  book  may  be  found  at  Nourse,  Mason 
&  Co.'s  for  about  $1,25. 


^TThe  report  that  $96,000  had  been  subscribed 
to  buy  a  plantation  for  Ex-President  Pierce  is  con- 
tradicted by  Vicksburg  papers.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  done. 


CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  read  a  paper  on  the 
kind  of  sugar  which  is  developed  in  the  Sorghum 
saccharatum,  or  Chinese  sugar  cane. 

The  introduction  of  this  interesting  pl^nt  has  led 
to  many  and  somewhat  extravagant  suggestions  in 
relation  to  its  future  bearing  upon  the  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
relation  to  its  produce  of  sugar.  According  to  the 
Curator  of  Botany  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Sprague, 
this  sugar  cane  belongs  to  the  tribe  which  includes 
grasses,  and  we  should  therefore  expect  to  find  its 
saccharine  matter  the  variety  of  glucose  called  su- 
gar of  grasses,  or  fruit  sugar.  The  unsuccessful 
attempts  made  to  crystalize  sugar  from  the  juice  of 
the  Sorghum,  produced  in  different  climates  of  our 
country,  last  year,  indicated  that  it  contained  no 
cane  sugar,  or  that  the  presence  of  some  detrimen- 
tal matter  in  the  expressed  juice  destroyed  its  crys- 
talizable  character. 

When  a  shaving  of  the  partially  dried  pith  of  the 
matured  stalks  is  examined  by  the  microscope,  we 
observe  the  sugar  cells  filled  with  semi-fluid  sugar. 
After  exposure  to  air  it  is  often  possible  to  distin- 
guish some  crystalline  forms  in  the  fluid  sugar. 
These  grains,  after  being  washed,  cease  to  present 
a  crystalline  character,  and  have  the  hardness  and 
general  appearance  of  dry  sugar  fruit.  By  with- 
drawing the  sugar  without  the  aid  of  water,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  it  colorless  and  neutral,  as  a 
semi-fluid  glucose  or  fruit-sugar,  and  no  traces  of 
crystals  can  be  seen.  The  glucose  thus  obtained, 
freely  exposed  to  air,  soon  undergoes  the  molecular 
change  which  is  exhibited  by  sugar  of  grapes,  and 
we  thus  observe  another  character  associating  the 
whole  product  with  the  sugar  of  grasses  and  fruits. 
Chemically,  the  semi-fluid  sugar  of  the  Sorghum 
does  not  blacken  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  was 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  alkalies,  and  reduced  the 
alkaline  solution  of  tartrate  of  copper,  thus  conform- 
ing to  the  well  known  character  of  glucose.  The 
most  careful  analysis  failed  to  detect  any  cane  su- 
gar in  any  samples  of  the  stalks,  or  in  any  samples 
of  its  sugar,  even  in  that  raised  and  carefully  pre- 
pared by  Col.  Peters,  in  Georgia.  Dr.  Hayes 
therefore  concludes  that  the  Sorghum  cultivated  in 
this  country,  does  not  secrete  cane  sugar,  or  true  su- 
gar ;  its  saccharine  matter  being  purely  glucose  in 
a  semi-fluid  form.  For  sweetening  properties  near- 
ly four  pounds  of  this  glucose  would  be  required  to 
equal  one  of  true  sugar ;  but  as  a  raw  material  for 
the  production  of  spirit,  and  as  an  addition  to  the 
forage  crop,  the  plant  may  be  found  to  have  a  high 
economical  importance. 

Prof.  John  Bacon  confirmed  the  results  at  which 
Dr.  Hayes  had  arrived.  He  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  crystals  of  sugar-cane  in  the  Sorghum. 

The  Chairman,  Dr.  Jackson,  said  he  had  made 
extensive  investigations  into  the  chemical  properties 
and  economical  value  of  the  Sorghum  for  the  U.  S. 
Government,  which  would  soon  be  published  in  the 
Patent  OflUce  Reports. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Bishop  exhibited  some  of  the  seed  of 
this  plant,  which  is  imported  from  France  and  not 
China,  as  might  be  supposed.  It  is  estimated  that 
ten  tons  would  be  sold  in  Boston  this  season  for 
planting,  and  that  one  pound  would  plant  an  acre. 
— Traveller. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SKINNING  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  skinning  of  animals  is  a  sub 
ject  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Farmer  for  the  consideration  of  your 
readers.  As  the  value  of  hides  very  much  depends 
upon  their  being  properly  taken  oft',  and  they  hav 
ing  risen  in  price  within  a  short  period,  so  much  as 
to  astonish  the  tanner,  the  importance  of  proper 
skinning  will  be  manifest.  This  was  early  seen  by 
the  Puritans,  and,  consequently  a  law  was  passed 
in  1642  as  follows: — "No  butcher,  by  himselfe  or 
any  other  person,  shall  gash,  slaughter  or  cutt  any 
hide  of  oxe,  bull,  steere  or  cowe,  in  slaying  thereof, 
or  otherwise,  whereby  the  same  shall  be  impaired 
or  hurte,  on  paine  of  forfeiture  for  every  such  gash 
or  cutt  in  any  hide  or  skin,  twelve  pence."  Such  a 
law,  I  think  at  the  present  day,  would  be  salutary  ; 
if  it  did  not  prevent  bad  and  careless  skinning,  it 
would  most  certainly  produce  a  handsome  revenue 
to  the  Commonwealth,  which  appears  now  to  be 
much  needed ! 

But  my  chief  object  in  presenting  this  article  to 
your  agricultural  readers,  with  the  accompanying 
outline  of  a  stretched  hide,  (number  1  presenting 
a  side  properly  skinned,  and  number  2  the  side 
skinned  imjjroperly,)  is  to  give  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  cutting  or  opening  of  the  hide  before 
the  operation  of  flaying.  This  is  always  best  per- 
formed when  the  most  of  the  skin  is  thrown  between 


the  fore  and  hind  legs,  leaving  the  hide  square  in 
its  form,  as  is  seen  in  the  outline  number  1.     Tan- 


ners of  upper  leather  know  the  value  of  this  mode 
of  skinning,  by  ils  increase  of  measure  over  the  one 
practised  by  many  persons  in  sticking  or  bleeding 
the  animal,  by  cutting  its  throat  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  in  opening  the  hide,  not  running  the  knife  far 
enough  up  on  the  brisket  before  they  cut  down  the 
skin  on  the  fore  legs;  or  not  down  far  enough  on 
the  flank  towards  the  tail,  before  they  cut  through 
the  hind  leg.  (See  outline  number  2.)  The  best 
specimens  of  skilful  flaying  is  to  be  seen  in  our  im- 
ported Rio  Grande  hides.  The  worst  is  to  be  found 
in  our  southern  and  western  hides.  A  word  to  our 
farmers,  and  I  will  close  this  communication. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  observation  leads  me  to 
believe  that  some  persons,  yea,  farmers,  even,  think 
it  right  and  proper,  when  killing  horned  cattle,  to 
leave  on  the  hide  all  they  possibly  can,  that  will 
not  sell  for  beef,  and  it  is  no  very  uncommon  thing 
to  find  on  them  several  pounds  of  useless  matter, 
in  the  shape  of  dung,  skull,  &c.  Ls  this  honest? 
If  farmers  will  persist  in  giving  us  with  their  hides, 
substances  we  cannot  convert  into  leather,  I  entreat 
them  to  let  it  be  in  the  shape  of  good  fat  rumps 
and  burrs ;  we  then  shall  have  something  where- 
withal to  make  a  soup  or  good  mince  pie. 

Danversport,  1857.  S.  P.  Fowler. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

INDIAN  MODE  OF  PREPARING  SKINS. 

"As  soon  as  the  skin  is  removed  from  the  ani- 
mal it  is  stretched  and  dried  ;  the  brains  of  the  an- 
imal are  at  the  same  time  taken  out  and  dried 
upon  the  grass  in  the  sun's  rays.  When  the  sea- 
son of  the  chase  is  over,  the  squaws  soak  the  skins 
in  water,  remove  the  hair  from  them  with  an  old 
knife,  and  place  them  with  the  brains  in  a  large 
earthen  pot ;  the  contents  are  then  heated  to  about 
95°,  which  converts  the  moistened  brains  into  a 
kind  of  lather  and  makes  the  skins  exceedingly 
clean  and  pliable ;  they  are  then  taken  from  the 
pot,  wrung  out  and  stretched  in  every  direction  by 
means  of  thongs,  over  a  frame  composed  of  upright 
stakes  and  cross  pieces ;  and  while  drying  they  are 
constantly  rubbed  with  a  smooth  stone  or  hard 
rounded  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  expel  the  water 
and  fat.  One  squaw  can  prepare  eight  or  ten  skins 
a  day." — Letter  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  the  Roy^ 
al  Society. 

TO  MAKE  CHAMOIS  LEATHER. 
Take  good  sheep  or  lamb  skins — dry  or  green — 
soak  them  in  a  large  tub  of  water  from  one  hour 
to  half  a  day;  take  them  out,  rinsing  them  thor- 
oughly, and  place  them  on  a  table  flesh  side  up  and 
with  a  dull-edged  knife,  or  a  piece  of  wood  saw 
plate,  ground  square  on  the  edge,  scrape  them 
clean  of  all  fatty,  fleshy  and  slimy  matter.  Re- 
place them  in  clean  water,  and  leave  them  to  soak 
two  or  three  hours.  Then  take  them  out  and  let 
them  drain.  For  every  fifty  pounds  of  your  skin, 
dissolve  one  pound  of  sal  soda  in  three  gallons  of 
water.  To  every  four  gallons  of  this,  add  ohe 
pound  of  fresh  slaked  lime  ;  let  it  stand  until  the 
liquid  becomes  clear  ;  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  an4 
place  the  skins  in  it ;  bail  them  out  occasionally, 
placing  the  top  bkin  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  at 
each  bailing;  as  soon  as  the  wool  or  hair  will  sli]) 
easily  above  the  thumbnail,  take  them  out,  remove 
the  hair  or  wool  with  a  dull  edged  knife,  rinse  them 
in  clear  water,  then  place  them  in  a  mixture  Ol 
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bran  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of 
bran  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Keep  them  in  this 
mixture  from  two  to  four  days — according  as  the 
weather  is  warm  or  cold.  Then  lay  them  u])on  a 
table  with  the  wool  side  up,  and  thoroughly  scour 
the  grain  side  with  pumice  stone,  until  its  smooth- 
ness is  destroyed  or  removed  ;  wring  them  out  and 
beat  them  thoroughly  with  a  wooden  mallet  till 
nearly  dry,  then  spread  on  a  table  and  sprinkle  the 
grain  side  with  cod  or  any  kind  of  fish  oil,  fold 
them  up  and  beat  until  they  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  oil ;  open  them  and  expose  them  a  short 
time  to  the  air;  repeat  this  operation  until  the  oil 
is  all  beaten  into  the  pores,  and  there  is  no  ajjpear- 
ance  of  greasiness.  About  a  gill  of  oil  to  each  skin 
is  sufficient.  Then  stretch  and  dry  them  in  a  warm 
room  or  in  the  sun.  Then  immerse  them  for  an 
hour  in  a  very  weak,  warm  potash  lye — frequently 
taking  them  out  and  exposing  then  to  the  air; 
wring  them  out,  dry  them,  and  finish  by  rubbing 
them  with  the  dull  round  edge  of  a  knife,  and 
smooth  by  rubbing  with  the  glass  of  a  currier. — 
The  objects  are  to  remove  the  filth  and  slime  of  the 
skin  by  soaking  and  washing — then  to  remove  the 
hair  by  Hme  or  ashes — to  remove  the  lime  from  the 
skin,  and  then  to  make  the  skin  thoroughly  pliable, 
soft  and  without  greasiness.  The  fish  oil  is  indis- 
pensable ;  the  other  processes  may  be  accomplished 
according  to  the  means  at  hand.  F. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

EXPERIMENTS  AND  THEORIZING- 
BARN  SWALLOWS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  think  we  farmers  arc  rather 
apt  to  jump  at  conclusions  a  little  too  soon ;  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  forming  theories  before  we  know 
all  the  conditions  and  circumstances  relating  to  the 
matter  we  are  investigating.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
peculiar  in  this  respect,  possibly  other  classes  of 
men  are  liable  to  the  same  error.  The  mechanic, 
the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  theologian,  may 
sometimes  an-ive  at  their  conclusions  before  duly 
understanding  their  premises,  and  so  fall  into  er- 
ror. What  a  pity  that  the  consequences  of  their 
errors  and  blunders  could  not  fall  upon  their  own 
heads  as  generally  as  those  of  ours  do  upon  us. 
They  blunder  by  fixing  their  attention  chiefly  upon 
one,  or  a  few  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
a  given  case,  and  give  to  them  the  credit  of  the  re- 
sult, whatever  it  may  be ;  while,  in  reality,  some 
other  circumstances,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  noticed,  may 
have  been  far  more  efficient.  So  with  us  in  our 
experiments.  We  attempt  the  cultivation  of  some 
plant  that  is  new  to  us,  or  some  old  plant  under 
new  conditions.  Perhaps  we  succeed,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  try  again.  This  time  we  fail.  Why, 
we  know  not.  Some  slight  difi'erence  of  soil ;  some 
unnoticed  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  season  ; 
more  or  less  moisture  ;  a  little  unintentional  varia- 
tion in  the  care  bestowed.  Some  one  of  these 
causes,  so  slight  as  to  escape  our  observation,  may 
have  been  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  difference 
in  the  result.  A  little  more  shrewdness,  a  little 
more  care  in  noting  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  might  have  saved  us  from  serious  inconve- 
nience and  loss. 

This  haste  to  theorize,  to  come  to  conclusions  too 
soon,  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  common 


farmer.  We  can  sometimes  see  it  in  our  teachers. 
Even  so  shrewd  and  careful  and  intelligent  a  man 
as  A.  J.  Downing,  some  years  ago  fathered  the  the- 
ory, that  if  the  temperature  in  any  place  fell  so  low 
as  14°  below  zero  during  the  winter,  the  blos-som 
buds  of  the  peach  would  be  destroyed  there.  But 
in  this  neighborhood,  the  past  winter,  the  ther- 
mometers in  difi'erent  locations  declared  the  tem- 
perature to  range  from  2 1  °  to  3 1  °  below  zero,  on  the 
coldest  morning  in  January.  My  own  thermome- 
ter stood  at  21'-',  and  on  five  different  mornings  it 
was  more  than  14'^  below.  Notwithstanding  this 
intense  degree  of  cold,  perfectly  regardless  of  all 
theories  and  rules  laid  down  for  their  conduct,  the 
trees  in  my  little  peach  orchard,  situated  on  the 
very  bleakest  spot  on  my  farm,  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion of  ground,  are  blossoming  full,  and  nearly 
every  one  of  the  blossoms  that  I  have  examined 
showed  the  germ  of  the  fruit  in  good  condition.  I 
know  not  yet  what  effect  the  cold  storm  now  rag- 
ing may  have  upon  the  young  fruit,  but  the  germ 
certainly  was  not  killed  by  the  winter's  cold.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Downing's  theory  may  have  to  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  include  the  effect  of  such  a  degree  of 
warm  weather  as  will  give  the  buds  a  start  before 
the  intense  cold  strikes  them ;  or  some  condition 
in  the  previous  summer  or  autumn  that  hinders  the 
suitable  maturation  of  the  bud.  At  any  rate,  the 
present  state  of  the  peach  trees  in  this  neighbor- 
hood proves  that  there  is  some  flaw  in  the  theory, 
that  it  is  not  mere  cold,  considered  alone,  that  des- 
troys the  life  of  the  germ.  It  is  a  question  wor- 
thy the  study  of  men  wise  in  scientific  knowledge, 
and  of  sound,  practical  common  sense, — What  is  it 
that  so  often  kills  the  buds  of  this  delicious  fruit  ? 

Let  us  learn  to  observe  more  closely,  more  thor- 
oughly;  looking  keenly  at  every  side  of  the  matter 
in  hand,  noting  things  apparently  trivial,  and  re- 
cording our  observations,  so  that  we  may  compare 
the  experiences  of  one  year  with  another,  and  so, 
finally  come  to  know  what  eff'ects  certain  causes 
will  produce.  I  fear  we  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance to  single  experiments.  So  many  unobserved 
causes  exercise  influence  on  results,  that  we  cannot 
come  at  general  rules  without  comparing  many 
cases. 

I  understand  one  of  the  Farmers'  Clubs  in  Mid- 
dlesex County  has  appointed  a  committee  to  look 
into  and  report  upon  the  "Irifluence  of  the  Seasons 
upon  Vegetation."  It  is  a  good  move ;  and  I,  for 
one,  wish  that  others  would  follow,  and  get  up  as 
thorough  an  investigation  of  this  subject,  in  its  va- 
rious bearings,  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  case  will  admit.  To  be  of  much  value,  the  in- 
vestigation should  be  vigorously  and  cautiously  car- 
ried on  for  a  series  of  years,  in  various  locations, 
and  by  many  minds.  If  a  courae  of  careful  inves- 
tigations on  different  subjects,  could  be'  systemati- 
cally conducted  and  intelligently  recorded,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  many  of  the  prevalent  opinions, 
theories  and  practices  would  be  corrected.  Would 
not  the  farmers'  clubs  be  more  useful  if  they  will 
make  such  a  definite  series  of  ex])eriments,  in  con- 
ducting which,  all  previous  opinions  and  theories 
should  be  laid  aside,  than  by  talking  over  their  in- 
cidental (or  accidental)  experiences,  which  are  per- 
haps imperfectly  rememoered,  and  sometimes  re- 
membered only  because  they  seem  to  corroborate 
an  old  opinion  ?  I  think  so.  At  least,  if  no  other 
good  was  accomplished,  it  would  help  to  introduce 
greater  order,  more  system  and  more  intelligeg^e 
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into  our  operations,  and  make  our  labors  fuller  of 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  more  profitable. 

We  find  to-day  that  all  our  barn  swallows,  five 
pairs,  have  died  from  starvation,  or  cold,  or  pesti- 
lence— which  is  it  ?  Some  of  ihem,  when  found, 
were  quite  dead;  others  were  just  alive,  but  died 
soon  after.  JoNA.  DoOLITTLE. 

May  2lst,  1857. 

P.  S.  May  24:th.—We  have  a  new  supply  of 
swallows.  They  have  come  in  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  ne>ts,makin<i;  themselves  quite  at  home. 
I  noticed  them  about  noon  to-day.  Are  they  a  new 
supply,  or  the  old  ones  recovered  from  a  tempora- 
ry dormant,  state  ?  The  old  ones  appeared  dead 
on  Thiiryday,  and  were  put  out  of  the  way.  Were 
we  deceived  ?  J.  D. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MEADOW  MUCK  AND  COTSWOLD 
SHEEP. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  a  former  communication, 
I  wrote  you  a  few  words  in  relation  to  swamp  muck. 
Believing  that  we  are  now  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era,  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  swamp  muck  as  an  absorbent,  and  also  as  a 
fertilizer,  I  had  thought  that  a  short  article  relat- 
ing our  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  muck  into 
manure,  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  at  least 
some  of  your  readers.  I  am  fully  aware,  however, 
that  the  agriculturists  of  Massachusetts  are  well 
posted  up  on  most  of  the  subjects  interesting  to 
themselves,  as  a  portion  of  the  communitj'. 

In  almost  every  locality,  there  are  beds  of  peat 
muck  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  farming  community  for  years  to  come,  and  with- 
in comfortable  distance  of  the  farm  yards.  Among 
us  in  Litchfield  county,  most  of  our  good  farmers 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  manure 
manufactured  from  swamp  muck,  as  a  top-dressing 
for  meadows.  To  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  this 
kind  of  manure,  our  barns  are  built  with  cellars  un- 
derneath, over  which  our  horses  and  cattle  are  sta- 
bled, and  in  which  the  manure,  both  solid  and  liquid, 
is  stored,  and  mixed  from  time  to  time,  as  necessity 
requires,  with  dried  swamp  muck.  Upon  this,  the 
swine  are  placed,  to  work  over  and  mix  the  whole 
mass  together ;  ar.d  for  this  purpose,  I  fully  believe 
an  all-wise  Providence  designed  the  hog;  for  he 
gives  evidence  of  this  in  the  happiness  he  seems  to 
enjoy  in  constantly  working  over  filthy  m.aterials. 

The  swine  required  to  drink  the  whey  from  a  dai- 
ry of  fifteen  cows,  will,  if  kept  constantly  bedded 
in  muck,  make  thirty  cart-loads  of  as  good  top- 
dressing  as  any  farmer  need  to  have  in  one  sum- 
mer. Three  horses  and  three  hogs  will  make  thirty 
more  loads,  in  the  remaining  six  months  of  the  year. 
Around  almost  every  farm-house,  there  is  a  ])lace 
where  the  slops  of  the  house  collect,  which  in  warm 
weather  becomes  the  most  filthy  place  about  the 
])remises.  To  prevent  this,  the  wood-house,  or  a 
building  "rected  for  the  purpose,  should  be  placed 
with  a  cellar  underneath,  ten  feet  deep,  and  filled 
with  muck,  in  which  to  absorb  the  suds,  dish-water, 
and  other  wash  of  the  house;  thus  converting  a 
filthy  nuisance  into  twelve,  fifteen  or  twenty  loads 
of  as  good  manure  as  can  be  produced  on  the 
premises.  A  little  attention  to  this  method  of 
making  manure,  will  soon  double  the  quantity  of 
hay,  the  most  valuable  crop  of  the  farm.     In  addi- 


tion to  this,  a  hundred  loads  of  muck  should  be 
drawn  into  the  yard,  the  fore  part  of  winter,  to  ab- 
sorb the  liquid  portion  of  the  manure,  which  would 
otherwise  run  to  waste. 

The  only  bank  a  farmer  should  allow  himself  to 
use,  is  a  bank  of  manure.  Such  a  bank  needs  no 
corporation.  To  this  stock  should  every  firmer 
subscribe.  There,  if  he  be  liberal  in  making  his  de- 
posits, he  may  present  his  draughts  without  fear  of 
their  being  dishonored  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  may  make  a  dividend  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  capital  invested. 

My  communication  to  you  relating  to  the  breed- 
ing of  mutton  sheep,  though  not  intended  as  an  ad- 
vertisement, to  my  surprise,  brought  me  a  shower 
of  letters,  amounting,  in  some  days,  to  four  in  a 
day,  most  of  them  expressing  much  interest  in  the 
perusal  of  that  part  relating  to  my  Cotswr  Id  sheep. 
I  therefore,  in  accordance  with  my  promise,  beg 
leave  to  answer  them  in  a  condensed  form,  through 
the  columns  of  your  most  valuable  paper.  And 
first  in  regard  to  the  qualiUj  of  their  food.  There 
are  none  of  our  domestic  animals  whose  nature 
seems  to  require  so  great  a  variety  of  food  as  the 
sheep.  They  will  grow  restive  and  uneasy  if  con- 
fined, even  in  the  best  feed,  if  of  one  kind,  and  wil' 
break  out  if  possible,  and  roam  over  the  dry  pas- 
tures perfectly  contented,  if  they  can  get  sufficient 
variety  to  supply  the  demands  of  their  nature. 
No  amount  of  grain  or  roots  will  compensate  for 
the  want  of  variety. 

See  that  noble  cosset  running  with  the  cows, 
which  never  ate  a  particle  of  grain,  and  see  those  two 
lambs  weighing  110  to  125  lbs.  each,  brought  up 
by  that  sheep,  and  fat  as  pigs.  Compare  them 
with  those  among  a  flock  of  fifty,  weighing  from 
80  to  100,  and  why  this  discrepancy?  Simply  be- 
cause the  former  have  had  the  range  of  the  whole 
pasturage  of  the  farm,  and  have  been  thus  enabled 
to  obtain  the  very  kind  of  food  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  animal.  For  winter  fodder,  there  is 
no  hay  equal  to  early  cut  clover.  To  cure  this,  if 
cut  when  the  dew  is  on,  the  swaths  should  be  turned, 
and  that  cut  when  the  clover  is  dry  should  be  left 
until  it  is  thoroughly  wilted ;  then,  with  a  hand 
rake,  the  swaths  should  be  rolled  up  into  small 
cocks,  and  allowed  to  stand  several  days,  when  it 
should  be  opened  to  the  sun,  and  when  perfectly 
cured,  put  into  the  barn.  This  kind  of  hay,  {fal- 
lowed to  sweat  in  the  mow,  is  very  much  injured. 
Clover  hay  cured  in  this  way,  and  fed  to  sheep 
morning  and  evening,  allowing  them  to  feed  at  noon 
on  straw,  corn-stalks,  or  common  hay,  is  the  most 
natural  food  for  sheep  in  winter;  and  they  will 
thrive  much  better  than  to  be  fed  on  grain,  with  a 
poor  quality  of  hay.  Turnips  fed  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  sheep  with  lambs,  are  very  sure  to  produce 
abortion,  and  they  should  in  no  case  be  fed  in  ex- 
treme cold  weather. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  to  f.itten  breeding 
animals  is  not  judicious.  I  have  had  sufficient 
proof  of  this  in  my  experience  in  breeding  Cots- 
wolds.  The  largest  two  year  old  sheep  I  have  in 
my  flock,  weighed  181  lbs.  in  January,  and  of  course 
was  very  fleshy  ;  she  lately  brought  a  pair  of  twins 
little  larger  than  rats.  I  had  an  instance  before 
of  the  same  sort ;  the  largest  sheep  I  have  brought 
a  lamb  so  small  that  it  could  not  reach  to  suck,  un- 
til it  was  two  weeks  old  ;  and  it  had  plenty  of  room 
inside  of  a  bee-hive  a  foot  square.  This  lamb, 
though  always  under  size,  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  and  valuable  sheep  I  ever  owned. 
Several  weeks  since,  she  was  taken  with  the  stretch- 
es and  died,  leaving  a  lamb  two  or  three  weeks  old. 
As  a  remedy,  I  gave  her  castor  oil  once  in  twelve 
hours,  but  to  no  purpose ;  on  examination  of  the 
internal  organs,  I  found  an  involution  of  one  part 
of  the  intestine  within  another,  extending  at  least 
six  inches,  and  when  withdrawn,  was  so  rotten  as 
to  break  in  two.  I  have  heretofore  never  believed 
that  stretches  were  caused  by  an  involution,  but 
since  I  have  seen  I  must  believe.  I  suppose  they 
are  also  sometimes  caused  by  costiveness,  and  may 
be  removed  by  physic  or  by  setting  the  dog  after 
the  sheep,  and  making  her  run  violently.  Stretches 
are  very  much  the  nature  of  piles,  only  they  are  in 
ternal,  and  piles  external.  In  the  case  of  an  invo- 
lution, the  remedies,  to  stand  any  chance  of  success, 
must  be  applied  in  its  first  stages;  they  consist  in 
filling  the  small  intestines  with  air,  by  applying  a 
pair  of  bellows  to  the  rectum,  and  then  taking  the 
sheep  by  the  hind  legs,  and  raising  her  so  as  to 
cause  her  to  stand  upon  the  fore  legs,  and  jerking 
suddenly  a  few  times;  it  may  effect  a  cure. 

The  great  objection  to  engaging  in  breeding  coarse 
sheep,  is  the  fii'st  cost  of  them,  which,  I  am  aware,  is 
high,  and  constantly  rising  higher.  One-third  of 
my  this  year's  lambs  are  already  engaged  at  ten 
dollars  for  bucks,  and  fifteen  for  ewes.  But  I  main- 
tain that  this  is  the  very  reason  why  it  is  so  safe  to 
invest  in  breeding  them,  because,  if  they  were  so 
common  as  to  be  worth  but  five  dollars  per  head, 
it  would  liardly  be  worth  the  while  for  any  one  to 
engage  in  the  business  with  the  expectation  of 
making  large  profits.  As  it  is,  the  investment  is 
perfectly  sale,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  but  few 
of  them  in  the  country,  and  the  demand  for  fat 
sheep  is  such  that  they  will  be  sold  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  raised.  The  demand  is  constantly  increas- 
ing on  the  supply,  so  that  they  cannot,  by  any  pos- 
sible means,  be  lowered  in  price  for  years  to  come. 
This  demand  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  in  part,  that 
the  raising  of  wool  was  once  an  object  with  the 
farmer,  and  the  market  was  supplied  with  lambs 
raised  from  fine  sheep  ;  but  since  the  business  of 
raising  wool  is  but  a  secondary  object,  the  fine 
sheep  by  which  the  market  was  once  supplied  have 
gone  from  the  country,  and  this  leaves  a  vacuum 
which  cannot  be  filled  for  a  long  time.  On  the  14th 
of  February,  I  sold  three  two-year  old  wethers  in 
Hartford  market,  which  at  nine  cents  per  lb.,  live 
weight,  brought  me  $47,97.  The  heaviest  weighed 
at  home  221  lbs.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  lambs  to  weigh  from  1 10  to  125  lbs.  by  the 
first  of  January,  at  which  time  they  will  sell  for  9 
or  10  cts.  per  lb.,  live  weight.  In  1853  I  sold  the 
incom-e  of  four  sheep  as  follows  : 

1  pr.  lambs,  16  months  old $50,00 

1  pr.  twins,  one  7  months,  one  16  months $25,00 

2  single  lambs,  §25  each..'. $50,00 

4  fleeces  of  wool $6,00 


$141,00 

Making  an  income  of  $35,25  each  sheep. 

I  have  a  two-year  old  buck,  for  which  I  have  refused 
a  hundred  dollars.  Three  of  his  lambs  (one  a  twin,) 
weighed  at  ten  months  old,  as  follows  :  146,  157, 
(twins)  157.  I  will  give  one  hundred  dollars  for  a 
better  than  the  best  of  these  three.  My  buck  is 
compact  and  tight,  almost  as  a  Suffolk  pig,  and 
aside  from  the  glue,  is  as  well  protected  from  rains 
as  a  merino  sheep.  His  legs  are  so  short,  and  his 
bo.'.y  so  compact,  that  I  believe  he  would  sooner 


starve  than  jump  over  a  perpendicular  stone  wall 
three  feet  high. 

I  commenced  the  winter  with  fifty-two  sheep,  two 
of  which  I  have  lost.  From  twenty-six  ewes  1  shall 
raise  thirty-two  lambs  this  year,  and  I  will  venture 
to  prophesy  that  my  fifty  sheep  will  this  year  bring 
me  an  income  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  keep  my 
flock  good.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  I  will  give  the 
result  of  my  operations.  The  best  time  to  purchase 
is  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  cool  enough  to  send  them 
safely  by  railroad.  If  then  they  are  subjected  to  a 
little  harsh  treatment  on  the  road,  it  will  not  seri- 
ously injure  them.  T.  L.  Hart. 

West  Cornwall,  CL,  May,  1857. 


"MORE  NICE  THAN  WISE." 

Although  we  have  much  respect  for  old  sayings, 
we  do  believe  that  a  farmer  may  keep  his  premises 
and  his  fields  tolerably  nice  without  proving  him- 
self to  be  extremely  foolish.  It  has,  however,  oc- 
curred to  us,  that  our  allusion  lately  to  a  me- 
chanic-farmer of  Vermont  may  have  reminded  ma- 
ny of  our  readers  of  some  such  old  saw  as  that 
which  heads  this  article.  And  as  we  said  nothing 
of  the  profit  cf  his  nice  farming,  others  may  have 
concluded  that  we  had  nothing  to  say  on  that  point 
— the  very  point,  mince  matters  as  we  may,  on 
which  information  is  demanded,  in  respect  to  dif- 
ferent modes  of  practice  upon  the  farm.  Others, 
still,  may  be  curious  to  know  our  friend's  experi- 
ence of  the  comparative  profit  of  mechanical  and 
agricultural  pursuits  ;  for  we  stated  that  he  left  the 
shop  for  the  farm  on  account  of  failing  health. 

As  we  do  not  give  his  name  or  residence,  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  considered  a  misuse  of  a  confidential  state- 
ment, to  say  that  our  friend  made  money  as  a  me- 
chanic, and  that  he  makes  money  as  a  farmer.  His 
wife,  when  a  girl,  worked  at  a  trade,  and  at  their 
marriage  their  united  savings  gave  them  a  good 
start  in  the  world.  He  continued  about  three  years 
at  his  trade  after  marriage,  and  laid  aside  during 
that  time  some  five  hundred  dollars  more.  Eigh- 
teen years  ago,  he  bought  his  farm.  Its  buildings 
were  of  but  little  value  then.  They  are  now  very 
good,  handsome  and  convenient.  There  are  about 
150  acres  of  land.  The  farm  is  now  worth  over 
$4000.  Our  friend  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  other 
property  beside  the  farm,  equal,  at  least,  to  the  sum 
of  his  property  when  he  commenced  farming.  So 
that,  besides  regaining  his  health,  he  has  made 
money  faster  by  returning  to  the  farm  than  he  did 
by  following  his  trade. 

If  it  is  said  that  but  few  farmers  do  as  well  as 
he  has  done  as  a  farmer,  it  may  be  replied,  that  but 
few  mechanics  do  as  well  as  he  did  as  a  mechanic. 
The  truth  is,  the  elements  of  success  were  within 
him  ;  and  whether  in  a  shop  or  on  a  farm,  whether 
in  New  England  or  at  the  West,  they  would  "make 
a  man  of  him." 
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We  have  alluded  thus  particularly  to  the  history 
and  circumstances  of  this  individual,  because  he 
left  the  farm  with  that  strong  conviction  of  his  na- 
tural adaptation  to  other  business  which  is  every 
year  driving  thousands  from  the  country  to  the 
cities,  in  search  of  the  place  they  were  expressly 
made  to  fill ;  and  because  we  believe  we  can  do  our 
young  friends  no  better  service  than  to  urge  them 
to  imitate  his  example,  by  returning  to  the  farm, 
before  their  failing  health,  their  failing  fortunes 
and  their  failing  habits  shall  render  such  a  course 
impracticable. 

For  the  Isew  England  Farmer. 

SONG  OF  THE  FARMER  BOY. 

Ho,  brothers,  ho ! 

Merrily  forth  we  hie, 
And  busily  over  the  fields  we  go. 

That  broad  to  the  sunshine  lie  ! 
The  plow  we  steadily  hold. 

And  a  watchful  eye  we  keep 
On  its  share  that  gleams  through  the  damp  rich  mould, 

In  the  furrows  straight  and  deep. 

Ho,  brothers,  ho ! 

Hopefully  glows  the  morn, — 
With  a  liberal  hand  the  grain  we  sow, 

The  wheat  and  the  golden  corn  ; 
If  the  sunshine  and  the  rain 

But  fall  on  the  buried  seed, 
Then  we  shall  a  bountiful  harvest  gain. 

Of  our  weary  toil,  the  meed. 

Ho,  brother,  ho  ! 

Joyfully  speeds  the  day  ! 
We  are  no  laggards,  so  dull  and  slow. 

Briskly  we'll  work,  and  gay. 
Vigor  and  life  abound, — 

Redolent  all  of  tte  spring. 
Breezes  are  hovering  lightly  around, 

And  gaily  the  wild-birds  sing. 

Ho,  brothers,  ho  I 

Cheerily  sing  your  song  ! 
Music  and  mirth  in  their  merriest  flow. 

Ever  to  spring  belong  ; 
Pleasant  our  task  will  be. 

Lightened  by  music's  power, 
So,  let  the  pulse  of  her  liveliest  glee 

Throb  through  our  busiest  hour  ! 

Ho,  brothers,  ho ! 

Merrily  forth  we  hie. 
And  busily  over  the  fields  we  go. 

That  broad  to  the  sunshine  lie ! 
Singing  our  cheerfulest  song, 

Yet  speeding  our  glad  employ, — 
Music  and  mirth  to  the  spring  belong. 

And  labor  shall  share  their  joy  !  k.  0.  h. 


New  Cabbage. — The  Winningstadt  cabbage  is  a 
new  variety,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  recently 
distributed  from  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington. 
The  Lewisburg  (Pa.)  Chronicle  thus  speaks  of  it : 

"This  is  a  new  variety  of  cabbage.  It  is  a  very 
early  kind,  with  small  heads  of  a  sugar-loaf  form, 
and  very  compact  and  solid,  and  of  course  heavy 
for  its  size  or  bulk — so  compact  that  no  worm  or 
insect  can  get  between  its  leaves,  and  hence  its  in 
terior,  which  is  of  surpassing  whiteness,  is  always 
nice  and  clean,  possessing  a  richness  of  flavor  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  variety  of  the  cabbage  yet 
known  in  these  parts." 


U.  S.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

In  pursuance  of  previous  appointment,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  National  Society  met  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  May  30.  The  use  of  the  rooms 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  having 
been  kindly  tendered,  the  Board  were  called  to  or- 
der at  half-past  7  P.  M.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
of  Mass.,  President  of  the  Society,  assumed  the 
chair.  On  motion  of  His  Excellency,  Gov.  King, 
Mr.  Olcott,  of  the  Implement  Committee,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Hon.  Frederick  Smyth,  of  New  Hampshire, 
moved  that  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Society,  be  requested  to  lake  a  seat  at 
the  Board  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  same ; 
and  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations ;  which  wa« 
unanimously  carried. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  judges  upon  reapers,  mowers,  and  such 
other  implements  as  are  to  be  tested  at  the  Nn- 
tional  trial  at  Syracuse,  in  July. 

J.  Stanton  Gould,  Esq.,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  was 
unanimously  elected  chairman  of  thejurj'. 

Messrs.  Seth  Scammon,  of  Maine  ;  Brooks  Shat- 
tuck,  New  Hampshire  ;  Edwin  Hammond,  Ver- 
mont; San  ford  Howard,  Massachusetts  ;  Stephen 
H.  Smith,  Rhode  Island  ;  T.  S.  Gold,  Connecticut ; 
B.  B.  Kirtland,  New  York ;  Geo.  Hartshorne,  New 
Jersey;  Jono.  Jones,  Delaware;  Francis  P.  Blair 
and  Samuel  Sands,  Maryland ;  Frederic!^  Watts 
and  J.  L.  Darlington,  Pa. ;  Gen.  J.  T.  Worthing- 
ton  and  Wm.  A.  Gill,  Ohio  ;  Joseph  A.  Moore  and 
W.  L.  Underwood,  Kentucky  ;  Joseph  A.  Wright, 
Indiana ;  Horace  Capron,  Illinois ;  J.  C.  Holmes, 
Michigan  ;  Wm.  C.  Rives,  Virginia ;  H.  K.  Bur- 
gwyn, North  Carolina;  A.  G.  Summer,  South  Car- 
olina; Richard  Peters,  Georgia ;  Lewis  Worcester, 
Wisconsin  ;  and  Wm.  Duane,  of  Iowa,  were,  upon 
motion  of  Gov.  King,  appointed  as  a  Board  of 
Judges  for  the  trial  at  Syracuse. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  moved  that  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Holmes,  the  General  Superintendent,  be  admitted 
as  a  member,  ex  officio,  of  the  Board  of  Judges — 
which  was  carried. 

The  following  resolution,  upon  motion  of  Gov. 
King,  and  seconded  by  Hon.  Fred'k  Smyth,  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
be  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  meet- 
ing at  Buffalo  in  June ;  and  that  they  be  respectful- 
ly requested  to  appoint  a  Committee,  and  to  invite 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  attend  the  proposed 
trial  of  Reapers,  Mowers,  &c.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  at  Syra- 
cuse in  July  next. 

Judge  Gould  adverted  to  the  probable  attendance 
of  a  throng  of  persons  at  the  Trial;  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  stringent  regulations  for  ex- 
cluding all  persons  from  the  harvest  fields  during 
the  examinations  by  the  Judges.  He  also  moved, 
and  it  was  resolved,  that  there  should  be  two  sep- 
arate premiums  on  Hay  Presses — one  for  Stationa- 
ry and  one  for  Portable  Presses. 

The  Chair  called  upon  Mr.  H.  S.  Olcott,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  state 
what  had  already  been  done  towards  completing 
the  preliminaries  of  the  Trial.  Mr.  Olcott  stated 
that  he  had  visited  various  cities  and  villages  in 
western  New  York,  and  had  received  liberal  offers 
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of  pecuniary  assistance  and  personal  co-operation. 
Although  quite  equal  to  it,  so  far  as  suitable  terri- 
tory is  concerned,  none  of  the  points  seemed  to  pre- 
sent the  advantages  offered  by  the  vicinity  of  Syra- 
cuse. Its  position  is  central  in  the  great  agricultu- 
ral district,  and  accessible  by  railroad  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Its  hotel  accommodations 
are  ample  and  excellent,  the  fields  to  be  cut  are  in 
very  close  proximity  to  the  city,  and  the  citizens 
have  generously  offered  to  charge  themselves  with 
any  excess  of  expenses  over  the  receipts  from  en- 
trances at  the  Trial,  should  such  occur.  The  Su- 
perintendent, Mr.  Holmes,  had  visited  the  farms 
offered,  and  reported  their  entire  suitability.  That 
locality  had  therefore  been  selected  for  the  trial  of 
the  present  year,  and  approved  of  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  A  large  number  of  machines  had  al- 
ready been  entered,  amongst  which  were  nearly  all 
of  importance  in  the  country.  Circulars,  and  pam- 
phlets containing  the  premium  lists,  entrance  fees, 
and  some  of  the  leading  Rules  and  Regulations, 
had  been  issued  and  widely  circulated  ;  the  Trial 
had  b«en  extensively  noticed  and  universally  com- 
mended by  the  Press  in  all  portions  of  the  United 
States ;  the  local  officers,  such  as  Chief  and  Assist- 
ant Marshals,  and  various  Committees,  had  been 
appointed  at  Syracuse,  and  all  necessary  prelimina- 
ries had  been  completed. 

Mr.  Hammatt  Billings,  of  Boston,  had  furnished 
an  appropriate  design  for  the  grand  medals  offered 
by  the  Society,  which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
engraver,  and  electrotypes  would  be  ready  to  send 
to  the  principal  papers  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Col.  Johnson  stated  that  he  just  returned  from 
Western  New  York,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  trial  could  not  be  undertaken  before  the  20th 
of  Julj-. 

It  was  then  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Exec- 
utive Board  be  tended  to  Col.  Johnson  for  the  use 
of  the  rooms  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Society ;  and, 
there  being  no  further  business  before  the  meeting, 
it  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  list  of  Judges, 
that  they  are  chosen  from  the  most  influential  gen- 
tlemen of  each  of  the  States  directly  interested  in 
the  use  of  the  Harvest  machines.  From  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  Society  and  the  prepara- 
tions already  completed  for  making  the  trial  a 
thorough  one,  the  result  will  be  anxiously  awaited 
by  the  Agricultural  public. 

Gov.  King,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Society,  will  en- 
deavor to  be  present  and  receive  distinguished 
guests  from  other  States.  Agricultural  discussions 
will  be  held  ip^he  city  of  Syracuse  on  each  even- 
ing during  the  trial. 


Rural  Economy  for  Cottage  Farmers  and 
Gardeners.— This  is  a  little  volume  of  some  300 
pages,  published  in  London,  and  filled  with  valuable 
suggestions  and  instructions  on  all  sorts  of  agricul- 
tural subjects.  The  views  of  our  English  neigh- 
bors are  here  given  in  a  condensed  form,  and 
though,  of  course,  our  own  wants  may  differ  from 
theirs,  the  farmers  of  New  England  will  here  find 
that  many  things  worth  knowing  are  to  be  learned 
from  our  brothers  at  the  other  end  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph.  A.  Williams  &  Co.  have  it  at  the  low 
price  of  25  cents. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  JENNY  LIND  POTATO. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  saw  in  the  Farmer  of  May 
2,  a  piece  headed,  "King  Phillip,  or  Brown  Corn." 
The  writer  says,  "The  uncertainty  of  obtaining  a 
crop  of  potatoes  for  a  dozen  years  past  excites  the 
inquiry  in  my  mind  whether  our  labors  could  not 
be  better  disposed  of  than  in  attempting  to  raise  a 
crop  so  liable  to  disappoint  our  expectations." 

I  think  it  essential  to  raise  both  corn  and  pota- 
toes. It  is  also  essential  to  raise  the  best  kinds; 
and  as  every  farmer  wishes  to  know  the  best  kinds 
of  potatoes  to  raise,  I  will  write  a  few  words  in  re- 
lation to  the  kind  called  "Jenny  Lind,"  which  I  be- 
lieve the  best  kind.  First,  this  kind  of  potato 
yields  abundantly ;  second,  they  grow  to  a  good 
size,  and  if  there  are  but  a  few  in  a  hill,  there  will 
not  be  many  small  ones. 

Last  year  I  saw  some  that  were  planted  in  a 
rich  garden,  that  weighed  two  pounds  each.  The 
shape  of  this  potato  is  long,  larger  at  one  end  than 
the  other,  and  a  little  flattened.  The  cclor  of  it  is 
about  half  white  and  half  red.  Some  contain  more 
white  than  red,  and  some  vice  versa.  They  are 
not  so  early  as  some  potatoes,  but  they  will  grow 
as  long  as  any.  Another  quality  is,  they  will  not 
dry  up  so  soon  as  some  kinds. 

This  potato  has  no  strong  taste  to  it,  and  I  think 
it  the  most  palatable  potato  raised.  I  would  advise 
those  of  your  readers  who  do  not  already  raise  this 
potato,  to  get  the  seed  and  try  it.  There  is  no 
hurt  in  trying.  M.  N.  J. 

Richmond,  JV.  H.,  May  4,  1857. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

farmers'  boys. 
Farmers  should  remember  that  boys  cannot 
work  all  the  time,  and  yet  feel  smart  and  able  to 
work.  All  work  and  no  play,  or  no  time  to  rest, 
makes  them  dull,  and  then  they  are  called  "lazy." 
They  must  have  days  or  parts  of  days  to  them- 
selves, and  then  they  are  ready  to  work  when 
called  upon.  Besides  this,  let  them  have  a  piece 
of  ground  to  plant  for  themselves  ;  this  gives  them 
encouragement.  Let  them  own  a  little  stock  of 
some  kind ;  something  to  keep  up  their  courage. 
Some  farmers  have  an  only  son  ;  upon  him  you 
must  place  dependence,  and  then  you  can  depend 
upon  him.  Now,  farmers,  remember  your  sons  and 
care  for  them.  I. 

about  good  cows. 

I  notice  in  the  May  number  of  the  monthly  Far- 
mer a.  communication  over  the  signature  of  "South 
Reading,"  giving  a  statement  of  the  milking  quali- 
ties of  his  cow,  and  profit  on  the  same,  from  which  it 
appears  that  a  former,  keeping  ten  such  cows, 
would  realize  therefrom  a  net  profit  of  fourteen  huu' 
dred  and  twenty  six  dollars  i)er  annum,  aside  from 
the  profit  from  the  articles  raised  for  their  keeping 
at  the  price  reckoned  by  your  correspondent.  It  is 
calculated  that  two  acres  of  land,  in  a  colerable 
state  of  cultivation,  is  ample  for  the  support  of  one 
cow;  so  that  twenty  acres  only  would  be  requisite 
for  the  ten.  Now  what  farmer  cannot  keep  this 
number  of  acres  in  such  condition  with  ten  cows, 
and  a  complement  of  hogs  to  furnish  dressing  for 
the  same,  when  he  can  realize,  from  the  cows  alone, 
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the  handsome   jjrofit  of  $1,426,  besides  what  he|  ONION  SEED, 

-would  make  on  his  pork  at  13  els.  per  lb.  by  the!  The  cultivators  of  Danvers  and  vicinity  would 
"whole  hog."  And  what  need  of  our  younjj  farm-i answer  to  the  inquiries  from  Illinois,  as  to  "what 
ers  goin^  fFest  when  such  results  can  be  obtainedjsort  of  onion  seed  would  do  for  fall  crops,  and  in 
at  home?  _  _•  !  what  way  they  would  require  to  be  sowed  ?"  that 

Having  been  desirous  for  some  time   of  obtain- 1  the  silver  skin  onion  is  the  variety  most  generally 


ing  a  good  cow,  (as  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  poor 
one,)  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  ask  "South  Read- 
ing" to  name  a  price  for  the  cow  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  statement  ?  and  if  within  my  means,  1 
will  purchase  her;  believing  when  I  get  her  here, 
that  there  is  not  another  cow  in  Bristol  County 
that  will  give  an  average  of  12  7-12  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  for  365  consecutive  days. 
Fairhaven,  May,  1857.  F.  Stoddard. 

MALADY  AMONG  HOGS. 

Can  you  give  your  readers  any  information  as  to 
the  fiital  malady  prevailing  among  the  hogs?  Since 
the  1st  of  March,  full  three-fourths  of  our  stock  on 
the  town  farm  have  sickened  and  died— and  this  with- 
out remedy  ;  the  same  thing  has  happened  in  other 
])laces.  One  town  has  lost  forty-three.  I  mention 
this  because  I  have  considered  the  hog  and  his  la- 
bors the  best  feature  in  conducting  the  farm.  By 
their  aid,  several  hundred  loads  of  manure  have 
been  annually  prepared,  which  has  contributed 
mo^t  essentially  to  the  growth  of  grass,  corn,  grain 
and  vegetables  which  they  have  realized.  Noth- 
ing helps  out  the  accounts  of  a  poor  farmer  so 
much  as  a  well  regulated  pig-pen. 

May  25,  1857.  South  Danvers. 

Remarks. — We  are  not  much  surprised  that 
Western  hogs  driven  here  sicken  and  die.  They  are 
driven  a  long  distance  in  all  weather,  often  heated 
through  a  long  day's  travel,  and  then  exposed 
through  a  cold  night,  perhaps  a  stormy  one,  and 
only  half  fed.  In  this  way  they  contract  colds 
which  often  end  in  consumption  and  death.  Or,  if 
they  survive,  it  requires  months  to  get  them  in  a 
condition  to  grow  rapidly.  They  are  of  course,  un- 
profitable. We  must  raise  more  among  ourselves, 
as  it  can  be  done  profitably.  Losses  like  those 
mentioned  by  our  attentive  correspondent  have 
been  numerous  all  about  us,  but  are  confined  most- 
ly to  Western  hogs.  Were  your  hogs  of  home 
production  ? 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  malady  which  is 
sweeping  them  off  in  such  large  numbers. 

WHAT  PAINT   IS  BEST? 

What  is  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  white 
paint  for  painting  a  fence  or  house  ?  Is  there  not 
something  chea|)er  than  the  white  lead  paint  ?  1 
hope  some  kind  friend  will  inform  me  through 
your  columns,  and  oblige  N.  r. 

South  Londonderry,  Vl.,  1857. 

A  SWALLOW  STORY. 

I  saw  yesterdav  taken  from  one  chimney  in  this 
town,  seven  hundred  and  tifry-three  chimney  swal 
lows  ;  all  but  about  fifty  were  dead.     It  was  at  the 
farm-house  owned   by    John    P.  Tarbell,  Esq.,   of 
Boston.  Lemuel  L.  Lakin 

East  Peppered,  May  22,  1857. 


rown  hereabouts  ;  and  that,  after  the  land  is  fully 
fertilized,  fined,  and  made  free  from  all  obstruc- 
tions, the  seed  planted  is  sown  by  the  aid  of  a  ma- 
chine constructed  for  the  purpose,  in  rows  fourteen 
inches  apart.  It  is  better  to  deposite  too  much, 
than  too  little  seed — because  the  surplus  plants  can 
be  easily  thinned,  when  young — but  the  vacancies 
in  rows  cannot  be  supplied — and  the  onion  does 
not  admit  of  being  transplanted  when  young.  Any 
disturbance  of  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  onion  op- 
erates as  a  serious  injury  to  the  maturing  of  the 
cro]).  Care  therefore  should  be  taken,  that  weeds 
do  not  grow  so  large  as  to  disturb  these  fibres  by 
their  removal.  No  plant  suffers  more  by  negli- 
gence than  the  onion.  Most  of  the  experienced 
cultivators  in  this  vicinity  raise  their  own  seed, tak- 
ing care  to  set  out  for  this  purpose  plants  of  the 
form  and  dimension  they  wish  to  raise.  Great  im- 
provements in  this  way  have  been  made  by  the 
most  successful  cultivators — by  none  more  than  the 
Messrs.  Wilsons,  Buxtons  and  Bushbys,  and  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Marblehead,  by  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Ware. 

The  season  for  planting  is  now  past — so  that  I 
cannot  say  where  seed  can  be  obtained  ;  but  I  have 
always  found  it  easy  to  obtain  good  seed,  by  apply- 
ing to  any  of  these  men.  They  are  men  of  hum- 
ble pretensions,  indefatigable  industry  and  entire 
reliability.  P. 

South  Danvers,  May  18,  1857. 

FOOD  FOR  PIGS. 

Can  pigs  be  made  to  grow  well  when  but  a  little 
milk  can  be  spared  for  them,  after  they  are  seven 
weeks  old  ?  If  so,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
the  best  kind  of  food  for  them. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a. sow  which  lost  her  appe- 
tite six  weeks  ago,  and  has  eaten  but  little  since 
then ;  what  will  restore  her  former  appetite  ? 

May  20,  1857.  Reader. 

BOOKS   ON  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Can  you  give  me  a  little  information  through  the 
Farmer  in  regard  to  the  best  work  or  works  on 
fruit  culture'?  and  oblige    Lyman  Chamberlain. 

Remarks. — Downing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America  ;  The  Fruit  Garden,  by  P.  Barry ;  Ameri- 
can Fruit  Grower's  Guide,  by  Elli<|t ;  Cole's  Fruit 
Book,  &c.,are  good. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

KEEP  WATERING-POTS  PAINTED. 

Thirty-one  years  ago,  a  second  hand  watering- 
pot  was  purchased  at  auction,  and  is  still  in  fair  con- 
dition, though  it  has  been  exposed  without  shelt«»r 
to  all  the  demands  that  the  elements  could  bring 
against  it.  But,  though  never  sheltered,  it  has  al- 
ways been  well  protected  inside  and  out,  by  a  coat- 
ing of  paint.  Don't  forget  that  almost  all  our  tin 
ware  is  rusted  out,  not  worn  out.  Examine  the  tin 
pans  and  sheets  used  in  the  stove  ovens,  perhaps 
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in  daily  use,  yet  comparatively  how  slowly  ihey 
wear,  simply  because  the  heat  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  removes  all  moisture  before  it  can  oxide 
or  rust  them.  For  this  end,  a  coating  of  lead  paint 
is  as  efficient  as  heat ;  but  as  the  carbonate  of  lead 
which  enters  into  all  paints  is  poisonous,  don't  ap- 
])ly  it  to  the  inside  of  any  vessel  used  to  contain  ar- 
ticles for  eating  or  drinking.  Paint  on  tin  dries 
very  slowly,  but  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  wear  when 
dried.        '  G. 

SANDY  LAND-AMALGAMATION. 

Any  soil  which  is  found  upon  analysis  to  contain 
more  than  eighty  parts  in  a  hundred  of  silex,  is  de- 
nominated sandy  land.  Soils  so  constituted  are 
rarelv  found  to  be  productive,  unless  improved  by 
amalgamation,  or  mixture.  Rye  and  buckwheat 
are  the  only  grains  which  can  be  cultivated  on  them 
with  any  degree  of  success,  in  their  natural  state, 
and  even  these  are  not  by  any  means  sure  of  pro- 
ducing a  remunerating  crop,  except  in  favorable 
seasons.  Potatoes  sometimes  do  well  on  this  kind 
of  soil,  provided  it  be  liberally  manured  ;  the  tu- 
bers grown  on  it  are  generally  of  an  excellent  qual- 
ity, dry  and  mealy,  and  much  superior  for  table  use 
to  those  produce!  on  heavier  and  more  affluent  soil. 

By  allowing  such  land  a  period  of  repose,  or  lay- 
ing it  down  to  perennial  pasture — which  admits  of 
the  accumulation  of  humus — it  rapidly  recovers, 
and  on  being  again  subjected  to  tillage,  will  pro- 
duce one  or  two  excellent  crops  of  rye,  buckwheat, 
or  potatoes,  without  the  stimulation  of  manurial 
applications. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  all  arena- 
ceous or  sandy  soils  lose,  at  least,  one  part  in  a  hun- 
dred of  their  positive  value,  for  productive  purpos- 
es, by  the  increase  of  a  hundredth  part  in  the  pro- 
portion of  silicious  matter.  When  the  soil  is  so 
light  as  to  be  blown  by  the  winds,  it  possesses  but 
a  mere  negative  value,  and  can  only  be  reclaimed 
and  rendered  suitable  for  cultivation  by  an  admix- 
ture of  argillaceous  or  clayey  matter. 

In  many  sandy  soils,  beside  the  pure  native  silex, 
we  find  other  matters,  such,  for  instance,  as  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  This  usually  manifests  itself  in  the 
form  of  calcareous  sand — sand  containing  a  portion 
of  lime — which  is  far  less  insoluble  than  the  silici- 
ous, and  exerts,  in  all  cases,  an  invigorating  and 
healthful  influence,  both  upon  the  soil  and  crops. 

Of  the  fifty-three  varieties  of  soil  produced  by 
the  artificial  combination  of  elements,  experiment- 
ed on  by  Tillet,  that  which  appeared  to  be  most 
congenial  to  the  cereals,  was  composed  of  three- 
eighths  potter's  clay,  one-half  shell  or  fossil  marl, 
and  one-eighth  of  silex,  or  common  sand. 

Where  a  soil  is  found  to  contain  a  too  profuse 
quantity  or  per  centum  of  silex — a  fact  easily  ascer- 
tained by  visual  inspection  without  the  assistance 
of  chemical  tests,  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
amalgamation,  or  mixing  with  it  a  sufficient  quan- 


tity of  good  clay,  to  bring  it  to  the  required  con- 
sistence. 

All  sandy  soils  when  ameliorated  in  this  way,  are 
found  to  possess  a  high  value,  and  as  they  lose  their 
original  character,  become  permanently  productive 
and  rich  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  or  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  modification  of  texture 
and  character  is  effected. 

Sandy  lands,  thus  improved,  produce  Indian  corn, 
and  the  several  kinds  of  grain,  more  bountifully, 
oftentimes,  than  some  of  the  best  conditioned  natural 
soils ;  they  are  also  excellent  for  pasturage.  For 
carrots,  beets,  swedes,  mangels,  and  parsnips,  they 
are  among  the  best  lands  we  have.  They  will  pro- 
duce fine  crops  of  grass  for  two  or  three  years,  but 
will  not  continue  them  like  the  clayey  loam  soils,  or 
soils  of  a  granite  formation. 

The  expense  in  effecting  this  change  is  consider- 
able, but  when  the  improvement  is  effected,  it  is  a 
permanent  one.  We  know  of  some  examples  of 
the  kind  which  continue  to  give  great  satisfaction. 


PURE  AIK  AND  SLEEP. 

Dr.  Arnott,  in  his  Physics,  states  that  canary  birds 
suspended  near  the  top  of  a  curtained  bedstead 
where  persons  are  sleeping,  will  generally  be  found 
dead  in  the  morning  from  the  eflects  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  generated  in  respiration.  He  set  forth 
this  as  a  fact,  to  show  the  necessity  of  breathing 
pure  air  in  sleeping  apartments,  and  a  sweeping  ar- 
gument against  the  old-fashioned,  high-curtained 
bedsteads.  A  healthy  man  respires  about  twenty 
times  in  a  minute,  and  inhales  in  that  period  about 
seven  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air;  this  he  exhales 
again  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water, 
which  vitiates  the  atmosphere.  Three  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  the  support  of  life ;  this  shows  how 
necessary  it  is  to  provide  a  supply  of  pure  air  for 
the  support  of  respiration. 

There  are  also  certain  facts  which  go  to  prove 
that  more  danger  exists — that  there  is  a  greater 
proneness  to  disease — during  sleep  than  in  the 
waking  state.  In  Turkey  and  Hindostan,  if  a  per- 
son falls  asleep  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  poppy 
field,  over  which  the  wind  is  blowing  towards  him, 
he  is  liable  to  "sleep  the  sleep  which  knows  no  wak- 
ing." The  peasants  of  Italy  who  fall  asleep  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pontine  marshes  are  invaria- 
bly smitten  with  fever.  Even  travellers  who  pass 
the  night  in  the  Campagna  du  Roma  inevitably  be- 
come more  or  less  affected  with  the  noxious  air, 
while  those  who  pass  through  without  stopping  es- 
cape the  marsh  fever.  Those  who  have  travelled 
in  tropical  climes,  and  who  have  been  attacked  with 
bilious  fevers',  uniformly  ascribe  the  cause  of  their 
sufferings  to  night  exposure  in  the  open  air. 

An  English  traveller  in  Abyssynia  has  asserted 
that  he  could  live  in  health  in  that  sickly  climate, 
by  a  proper  selection  of  the  situation  where  he 
slept  every  night.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  it 
would  appear,  which  goes  to  prove  that  by  proper 
attention  to  the  place  where,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  persons  sleep,  many  diseases  may  be 
avoided. — Scienfijic  American. 
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MOWING  MACHINES. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  value  of  these 
implements  of  farming  is  to  be  thoroughly  tested. 
Thus  far,  the  impression  has  been  decidedly  in  their 
favor.  We  have  heard  of  no  one  who  has  tried 
their  use,  who  has  not  thought  them  among  the 
best  labor-saving  operations  about  the  farm. 

Some  object  to  the  large  expense  in  the  first 
instance,  as  being  disproportionate  to  the  benefit 
to  be  derived.  Wherever  there  is  one  hundred 
acres  of  grass  to  be  cut,  the  saving  in  one  season 
would  mori  than  pay  for  a  machine.  There  are 
few  hay-growing  neighborhoods,  where  there  can- 
not be  found  farmers  enough  to  become  joint  own- 
ers of  a  machine,  taking  their  chance  to  have  it 
when  their  turn  comes.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
would  be  for  one  to  procure  a  machine  and  a  team 
to  move  it ;  and  then  do  the  work  for  himself  and 
others.  Manny's  machine  we  have  known  to  op- 
erate well,  and  Heath's,  we  are  assured,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do  better. 


H09  CHOLERA. 


The  following  facts  and  suggestions  in  regard  to 
this  prevalent  disease,  from  the  Edinburg  (Johnson 
county,  la.)  Local  JVews,  are  worthy  of  attention. 
They  point  the  attention  of  farmers  and  stock  rais- 
ers to  another  cause  than  that  ordinarily  assumed 
to  exist  in  such  cases.  Instead  of  "cholera,"  it  ap- 
pears from  the  statements  of  the  Local  JVeu's  to 
be  "hog  consumption." 

"A  new  supply  of  some  fifteen  hundred  hogs 
were  put  into  the  inclosure  ready  to  supply  the 
pens,  at  the  still-house  in  this  place,  last  week,  and 
were  soon  attacked  with  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  disease  called  'hog  cholera,'  since  which  time 
they  have  been  dying  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty 
per  day.  The  first  symptom  noticeable  is  a  slight 
cough,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a  drooping  stiff  ap- 
pearance ;  the  nose  and  lips,  and  sometimes  the  jaws 
and  ears,  turn  blue,  and  swell  up,  and  finally  purg- 
ing, and  sometimes  vomiting,  follows,  and  death  en- 
sues speedilj'.  Hogs,  in  every  stage  of  the  disease, 
have  been  killed  and  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  re- 
sult establishes  the  fact  beyond  scruple,  that  the 
disease  here  is  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  those  in 
the  first  stages  showing  a  congested  condition  in  a 
portion  of  the  lungs,  while  those  further  advanced 
had  a  more  extensive  engorgement,  and  in  the  last 
stages  of  the  disease  the  lungs  were  dark,  dry,  and 
solid,  with  some  ulceration  of  the  lungs  and  throat. 
The  stomach  and  intestines  show  no  signs  of  dis- 
ease. 

"If  this  be  the  disease  bearing  the  name  of  'hog 
cholera,'  it  is  a  misnomer,  and  should  be  no  longer 
allowed  to  mislead  in  administering  remedies. — 
The  most  of  the  remedies  administered  have  no 
doubt  been  injurious,  and  hastened  the  disease  to  a 
fatal  end. 

"Is  not  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  in  this 
instance,  at  least,  the  too  sudden  change  in  the  con- 
dition and  food  of  the  hogs?  These  hogs  were 
taken  from  the  woods  or  the  fields,  and  driven  sev- 
eral days,  and  great  numbers  put  together  in  a 


small  inclosure,  and  fed  with  corn  and  slops. — 
Would  not  the  exposure  and  fatigue,  followed  im- 
mediately by  a  more  stimulating  feed  than  the  hogs 
had  been  accustomed  to,  be  likely  to  produce  the 
disease  we  have  in  this  case  ? 

"The  hogs  in  the  pens  have  had  no  symptoms  of 
the  disease." 


A  FIRST  RATE  PUMP. 

The  pump,  a  representation  of  which  we  give 
above,  is  adapted  to  be  used  as  a  common  pump, 
and  also  as  a  force-pump,  when  occasion  requires. 
The  value  of  a  good  pump  on  a  farm,  cannot  be 
exaggerated,  and  one  which  combines  the  many 
qualities  which  the  one  here  shown  claims  to  pos- 
sess, must  be  invaluable.  The  action  of  the  com- 
mon pump  is  too  well  understood  to  need  any  ex- 
planation, and  our  engraving  gives  the  appearance 
of  this  patent  so  well  that  any  description  is  unnec- 
essary. In  using  the  pump,  when  only  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  are  to  be  answered,  the  nut  on  the 
top  of  the  air-chamber  is  loosened.  For  a  force- 
pump,  the  nut  must  be  screwed  down  tight. 

The  pump  is  for  sale  at  the  several  agricultural 
warehouses  in  this  city. 


Steam  Plowing. — It  is  stated  in  recent  English 
journals,  says  the  Traveller,  that  a  locomotive 
steam  plow  has  been  successfully  used  in  England, 
where  it  has  thus  far  plowed  eight  acres  a  day.  Si- 
multaneously with  this  English  invention,  we  learn 
that  a  steam  plow  has  been  used  with  good  success 
at  Francisville,  Indiana.  The  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
Courier  says  a  number  of  plows  are  moved  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  invention,  opening  the  soil  to 
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the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  so  that  two  men 
can  plant  twenty  acres  in  a  day.  The  Newark, 
Ohio,  Amtrican  says  that  the  machine  works  in 
that  city  are  manufacturing  a  steam  plow  for  a 
Mrs.  Spencer,  of  Virgir.ia,  to  cost  $2000  when 
completed.  Mr.  Bronson  Murray,  of  Illinois,  has 
offered  a  reward  of  $50,000  for  the  best  practical 
steam  plow. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

LOST  FERTILIZERS. 

I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  want  of  com- 
mon forethought  evinced  by  otherwise  intelligent 
men,  in  destroying  materials  adapted  to  fertilize  the 
soil.  In  passing  the  residence,  the  other  day,  of  a 
friend  who  prides  himself  on  being  quite  an  ama- 
teur at  farming,  or  rather  gardening,  I  saw  him 
busily  engaged  in  raking  together  the  corn-stalks, 
potato  vines,  and  other  litter  of  the  previous  year's 
crops,  in  order  to  burn  them  !  A  beautiful,  clean 
looking  garden  he  was  going  to  have  ;  and  besides, 
the  ashes  were  so  beneficial  to  the  land  !  Now  I 
do  not  question  the  value  of  ashes  on  many  soils, 
but  1  undertake  to  say  that  the  litter  thus  made  to 
ashes,  if  spaded  deep  into  the  soil,  would  be,  at  least, 
a  hundred  to  one  more  valuable.  And  more  es- 
pecially is  such  a  process  grateful  to  a  heavy,  clayey 
soil,  such  as  my  friend  was  thus  engaged  in  de- 
spoiling of  its  cheapest  fertilizer,  while  he  was  pay- 
ing six  dollars  per  cord  for  stable  manure ! 

A  portion  of  my  own  garden  is  of  the  same  heavy, 
clayey  soil ;  and,  after  draining  it,  I  have  made  a 
practice  of  spading  into  it  all  the  vegetable  litter  I 
could  readily  procure,  including  even  small  brush 
and  shavings.  These  things  produce  vegetable 
mould,  and  they  make  the  land  light,  while  but  a 
very  small  addition  of  stable  manure  suffices  to  pro- 
duce very  heavy  crops.  I  should  almost  as  soon 
think  of  burning  up  my  fences  in  order  to  produce 
ashes  for  my  land,  as  of  burning  up  my  garden  litter 
for  the  same  purpose.  Very  few  of  the  vegetables 
usually  grown  in  gardens  are  fastidious  with  respect 
to  the  food  they  derive  from  the  soil.  Almost 
any  thing  that  will  produce  vegetable  mould,  or 
fermentation,  or  ammonia,  will  form  soluble  mat- 
ter to  be  taken  up  into  the  growth  of  plants. 

Another  case  of  neglected  fertilization  recently 
came  under  my  observation.  I  was  looking  over  a 
small  farm  not  fifteen  miles  from  Boston,  which 
consisted  mainly  of  a  hard,  gravelly  soil,  and  looked 
as  though  the  grasshoppers  born  upon  it  might 
reasonably  shed  tears  over  their  destiny.  The  pas 
ture  was  little  else  than  moss,  and  the  mowing  land 
exhibited  Uttle  tufts  of  herdsgrass,  indicating  the 
presence  of  some  form  of  iron  in  the  soil,  and  the 
need  of  some  fertilizer,  beyond  the  small  quantity  of 
stable  manure  which  the  owner  was  able  to  expend 
upon  it.  That  owner  looked  the  picture  of  discour- 
agement ;  and  yet,  on  one  corner  of  the  farm  were 
four  or  five  acres  of  the  very  best  muck  swamp,  pro- 
ducing little  except  alders,  and  yet  containing  the 
very  material  best  adapted  for  making  the  farm  as 
fertile  as  need  be.  A  load  of  muck  upon  a  gravelly 
soil  is  often  more  permanently  useful  than  a  load 
of  the  best  stable  manure  ;  and  yet  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  muck  in  Massachusetts  lung  un- 
touched year  after  year.  It  seems  as  though  Prov- 
idence had  scattered  these  muck-swamps  over  the 


country  on  purpose  to  rejuvenate  our  worn-out  soils, 
hut  as  yet,  only  a  small  portion  of  our  farmers 
have  learned  to  appreciate  these  fertilizing  depos- 
its. "0,  muck  is  too  cold  for  my  land  !"  exclaimes 
the  farmer,  who  don't  believe  that  anything  can  be 
done  except  in  the  old  way.  The  idea  that  muck 
is  too  cold  has  caused  many  a  New  England  farmer 
to  stumble  ;  but  if  any  one  of  your  numerous  read- 
ers ever  tried  the  use  of  muck  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
repented  of  it,  let  that  man  come  forward.  As 
Brutus  says,  "If  any,  speak,  for  him  have  I  offend- 
ed." E.  C.  P. 
Somervilk,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  OAK  PRUNER. 

This  insect,  which  formerly  confined  it?  ravages 
to  the  white  and  some  other  species  of  oak,  has 
within  a  few  years  commenced  its  depredations  on 
the  apple  tree,  and  threatens  to  become  as  formid- 
able an  enemy  as  the  borer,  which  works  at  the 
roots.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  branches  in  July, 
by  a  brown  beetle  ;  the  grubs  which  they  produce 
eat  their  way  to  the  pith  and  form  a  burrow  several 
inches  in  length.  After  attaining  their  growth  in 
the  autumn,  they  divide  the  branch  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  burrow,  by  cutting  away  the  wood,  leav- 
ing the  bark  untouched ;  they  then  retire  back- 
wards and  the  branch  is  broken  by  the  wind,  and 
they  fall  to  the  ground. 

In  at\  orchard  where  I  was  at  work  recently, 
twenty  branches,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
diameter,  were  counted  on  a  middle-sized  tree 
which  had  been  severed  in  this  manner;  many 
were  noticed  on  others,  and  none  had  escaped  their 
ravages.  Should  this  insect  continue  to  increase 
in  the  same  ratio  that  it  has  since  first  noticed  on 
the  apple  tree,  it  will  become  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  growth  of  trees  as  well  as  fruit.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  gather  the  branches  as  they  fall  and 
burn  them  and  thereby  destroy  the  grub.  A  minute 
account  of  the  oak-pruner  may  be  found  in  the  trea- 
tise on  insects  by  Dr.  Harris,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  which  attacks  the  apple  tree  is  the  same  or 
one  of  similar  habits  and  transformations. 

O.  V.  Hills. 


Training  a  Balky  Horse. — In  India,  where  a 
horse  becomes  stubborn  and  refuses  to  move,  in- 
stead of  whipping  him,  as  is  our  custom,  or  setting 
fire  to  straw  under  the  belly,  as  practised  in  Eng- 
land, a  rope  is  attached  to  his  fore  leg,  and  one  or 
two  persons  go  ahead  and  pull  at  the  rope.  It  is 
said  this  starts  the  most  refractory  horse.  The 
.Michigan  Farmer  says  a  horse  became  balky  in 
Detroit  a  short  time  since,  and  neither  whipping 
nor  coaxing  could  make  him  stir.  A  rope  was  fas- 
tened around  his  neck,  and  he  was  dragged  a  short 
distance  by  another  team,  but  this  did  not  eff"ect  a 
cure.  The  rope  was  then  taken  from  his  neck, 
passed  between  his  legs,  and  fastened  firmly  to  his 
tail.  In  this  manner  he  was  dragged  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  when  the  rope  was  taken  off",  the  hith- 
erto unruly  animal  was  perfectly  obedient  to  the 
will  of  his  master.  We  have  seen  this  method 
tried,  with  similar  results. — Farmer  and  Mechanic. 


fi:^  A  bad  workman  quarrels  with  his  tools. 
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For  the  New  England  Parme,-. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Makawao,  Maui,  Feb.  11,  1857. 

Editors  Farmer  : — I  am  sorry  that  nothing 
has  been  sent  you  from  the  islands  the  last  twelve 
months.  Jf'hy  J  have  not  written,  let  me  explain. 
Some  time  ago  I  requested  a  friend  and  former 
neighbor  of  mine,  who  takes  your  weekly  paper,  to 
supply  my  place  as  your  correspondent.  I  did  this 
because  I  have  scarcely  time  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
ments with  my  patrons  and  friends  to  whom  I  am 
under  prior  obligations,  and  because  my  neighbor 
is  much  more  of  a  farmer  than  I  ever  pretended  to 
be.  He  is  the  son  of  a  practical  farmer  of  your 
State,  and  was  himself  brought  up  to  that  business. 
He  has  a  taste  for  horticulture,  floriculture  and  ar- 
boriculture ;  and  this  is  so  well  known,  that  when 
a  new  plant  or  seed  is  left  at  Honolulu  by  some 
stranger,  to  be  reared  or  planted,  it  is  frequently 
sent  up  to  Mr.  Bailey  with  a  note  saying,  "you  are 
the  man  to  take  care  of  this  seed  or  plant,  and  save 
it  to  the  islands."  He  has  many  rare  plants,  flowers 
and  fruits.  I  therefore  felt  happy  in  the  prospect  of 
seeing  something  from  his  pen  in  the  Farmer.  But 
being  at  his  house  not  long  since,  and  seeing  your 
■weekly  issue  on  his  table,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
■written  the  Editor,  as  I  had  requested,  and  to  my 
sorrow  I  learned  that  he  had  not.  Since  that  time 
he  has  developed  a  state  of  mind  which  forbids,  I 
think,  all  hope  of  his  writing  for  any  periodical.  I 
therefore  hasten  to  prepare  something  for  you  at 
once,  and  if  spared,  will  continue  to  aid  you  as  I  am 
able.  Let  me  say  I  regularly  receive  your  month- 
ly agricultural  journal,  for  which  I  am  much 
obliged.  Whether  you  can  afford,  in  justice  to 
yourselves,  to  send  it  to  an  Hawaiian  pastor  who 
advocates  the  cause  of  agriculti,re,  you  best  know. 
I  mention  it  because  you  once  requested  me  to  in- 
form you,  "how  you  could  Qccasionally  send  me 
8uch  books  and  periodicals  as  you  might  think 
■would  be  useful  and  interesting  to  me,  in  my  exten- 
sive field  of  practice  and  observation,"  (see  monthly 
Farmer,  vol.  V.,  p.  313.)  I  wrote  you  giving  such 
information,  but  my  letter  may  not  have  reached 
you.  Nothing  of  the  book  kind  have  I  received, 
the  monthly  Farmer  excepted. 

My  last  communication  was  dated  March  20, 
1855.  We  were  then  sowing  wheat.  Some  1200 
acres  were  sown  in  this  neighborhood,  the  last  of 
it  being  sown  as  late  as  May  1st.  The  season  proved 
a  favorable  one  for  harvesting  and  securing  the 
crop,  but  we  were  disappointed  in  the  yield,  it  be- 
ing considerably  less  than  it  had  been  the  previous 
years ;  no  reason  for  the  decrease  was  apparent. 
At  the  agricultural  meeting  in  June  of  that  year, 
the  committee  on  grains  made  the  following  award  ; 
"For  sample  No.  42,  best  crop  of  wheat,  not  less 
than  two  acres,  .$15,  or  a  cup."  They  then  add  : 
"This  sample,  your  committee  are  informed,  was 
raised  by  a  native  named  Kekaha,  a  member  of  the 
auxiliary  society  on  East  Maui  at  Makawao,  and 
■was  from  a  field  of  50  acres,  producing  about  23 
bushels  per  acre."  Another  premium  was  awarded 
at  that  meeting  to  M.  M.  Gower,  Esq.,  of  this 
place,  for  the  best  quality  of  wheat,  of  $10,  or  a 
cup.  I  may  as  well  add  in  this  connection  that  a 
premium  of  $5  was  awarded  to  John  J.  Gower  for 
the  best  peaches;  to  the  East  Maui  plantation, 
$15,  or  a  goblet,  for  the  best  100  lbs.  of  sugar,  i 
have  no  disposition  to  compete  for  a  premium,  now 


that  my  neighbors  are  doing  so  ;  my  chief  object 
in  sowing  wheat  from  the  first,  being  to  induce  our 
people  to  go  into  the  business.  Nor  do  many  of 
my  neighbors  as  yet  compete  for  premiums,  as  tlie 
distance  to  Honolulu,  where  the  meetings  of  the 
society  are  uniformly  held,  is  70  miles,  and  being 
on  another  island,  no  successful  competition  can  he 
thought  of,  except  in  a  few  things.  Our  wheat,  in 
1855,  we  sold  at  about  .$1  per  bushel.  The  flour 
proved  to  be  of  so  good  a  quality  that  the  credit  of 
the  mill  and  wheat  also,  both  of  which  had  fallen  in 
public  estimation,  rose  gradually,  and  is  now,  I 
think,  established.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  wheth- 
er good  wheat  can  be  raised  on  Maui  or  excellent 
flour  manufactured  at  Honolulu.  This  is  a  great 
gain,  for  which  I  am  thankful. 

But  the  mill  company  of  which  I  think  I  have 
told  you  something,  "The  Hawaiian  Steam  Flour- 
ing Company"  of  1853-4,  is  no  more.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  crop  of  wheat  of  1854,  of  ■which  the 
flour  manufactured  by  them  proved  to  be  of  so  in- 
ferior a  quality  as  nearly  to  ruin  the  credit  of  our 
wheat,  actually  destroyed  the  company.  All  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise  suffered  severely,  and 
some  individuals  were  nearly  ruined  in  their  pecu- 
niary interests.  A  sad  blow  this  proved  to  be  to 
agricultural  enterprise,  and  for  a  season,  our  hopes 
of  the  success  of  wheat  growing,  or  rather,  wheat 
disposing,  seemed  dark.  Another  company,  how- 
ever, was  soon  organized,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
monied  men  in  Honolulu.  The  new  company  im- 
prove on  the  mistakes  of  the  old  one,  and  as  the 
wheat  has  been  excellent  since  they  commenced 
their  operations,  they  are  doing  well,  and  will,  I 
hope,  succeed. 

In  1856  the  wheat-growers  had  new  trials  to  en- 
counter. The  winter  of  1855-6  was  a  dry  one. 
From  December  to  March  the  rains  were  slight. 
Expecting  a  change,  Httle  was  done  in  January, 
and  much  that  was  sown  in  February  was  lost  by 
the  drought  and  the  cut-worm  ;  some  sowed  three 
times,  and  but  for  our  March  rains  there  would 
have  been  little  or  no  wheat  raised  on  the  Island. 
As  it  was,  the  crop  was  light,  but  the  grain  of  an 
excellent  quality.  My  neighboi*  Kekaha  took  an- 
other premium  of  $15.  John  J.  Gower,  Esq.,  had 
one  or  more  premiums  for  beans.  The  East  Maui 
plantation  took  the  premium  again  for  the  best  su- 
gar, and  the  Brewer  plantation,  also  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, obtained  the  premium  for  the  best  syrup. 
Our  wheat  sold  for  $1,  i.  e.,  the  Hawaiian  wheat, 
which  has  not  been  changed  since  its  introduction, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  A  few  hundred  bushels  of 
Californian  wheat  were  raised  this  year  in  my  neigh- 
borhood. Most  of  this  was  sold  for  $1,10 ;  the  re- 
mainder is  reserved  for  seed. 

In  December  last  I  had  the  following  items  from 
Honolulu,  which  I  will  give  you.  "Flour  appears 
to  be  in  great  demand.  The  mill  company  have 
sold  all  they  can  make  for  a  month.  It  is  quoted 
at  $12  per'barrel,  but  we  Honolulu  folks  have  to 
pay  $14,  and  they  do  not  care  about  selling  much 
lat  that  rate,  as  they  have  large  orders  to  fill.  It  is 
I  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  supply  of 
wheat  next  year.  Some  Haxall  flour  which  came 
in  the  'Messenger  Bird'  is  quoted  at  $18."  Quite 
recently  we  hear  that  the  price  of  flour  has  risen 
and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  reaches  $25  before 
harvest. 

Some  six  months  ago  the  company  purchased  a 
cargo  of  wheat  from  Chili,  saj  2000  bushels,  more 
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or  less.  I  think  this  stood  them  in  from  75  to  80 
cts.,  and  they  will  realize  a  handsome  profit  on  this 
purchase.  They  mix  it  with  Hawaiian  flour,  and  thus 
obtain  a  good  article,  A  portion  of  this  wheat  is 
being  sown  as  an  experiment. 

Thus  I  have  brought  things  up,  so  hr  as  wheat 
growing  is  concerned,  to  the  close  of  harvest  1850. 
If  you  take  an  interest  in  our  aflHurs,  I  will  try  to 
keep  you  posted  up  more  promptly  hereafter,  than 
I  have  done  the  last  two  years.  You  may  recollect 
what  1  wrote  you  in  March,  1855,  respecting  my 
avocation  as  a  pastor  of  a  Hawaiian  church  at  Ma- 
kawao.  I  have  also  a  small  congregation  of  for- 
eigners, to  whom  I  preach  once  on  the  Sabbath  in 
English,  in  my  own  house.  So  that  I  have  much 
labor  and  responsibility  on  my  head,  heart  and 
hands.  Still  I  am  not  inclined  to  excuse  myself 
from  devoting  a  portion  of  my  time  to  the  noble 
employment  of  agriculture.  I  may  be  able  to  do 
more  as  a  pastor  and  teacher  than  1  could  do  were  I 
to  confine  myself  to  my  study  and  labors  of  the 
parish,  I  do  not  think  any  one,  be  his  qualifica- 
tions whatever  they  may,  can  "endure  hardness 
as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  without  a  good 
deal  of  vigorous,  manly  exercise.  To  this  arrange- 
ment I  cheerfully  submit.  I  find  too  that  I  must 
bear  the  sobriquet  of  missionary  farmer;  so  I 
may  as  well  merit  it,  seeing  it  is  both  honorable 
and  useful.  Near  the  commencement  of  1856, 1 
had  a  pleasant  visit  from  the  Rev.  John  Sessions, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y,,  who  was  spending  a  few  weeks 
with  his  daughter  at  Lahaina.  In  my  boyhood 
had  known  him  as  the  room-mate  of  a  brother  of 
mine,  when  they  were  fitting  for  college.  He  spent 
several  days  with  me  in  my  parlor  and  study,  and 
in  walking  over  my  farm,  a  portion  of  which  was 
then  being  plowed  for  wheat.  In  my  pleasant  in- 
tercourse with  him,  I  gave  him  a  history  of  my 
residence  at  the  islands,  my  experiment  of  seeking 
a  support  from  the  people,  and  my  eflbrts  to  intro- 
duce wheat-growing  t  mong  them.  Just  before 
leaving  the  islands,  he  wrote  me  from  Lahaina,  re- 
ferring to  his  late  visit,  and  saying,  among  other 
things,  "you  have  set  the  example  of  depending 
on  the  people  and  yourself  for  support,  and  1 
doubt  not  the  Lord  will  carry  you  through.  Ger- 
ritt  Smith  calls  Beriah  the  farmer  president;  I 
think  you  may  be  called,  in  no  invidious  sense,  the 
farmer  missionary,  and  I  rejoice  that  your  intro- 
duction of  wheat  culture  is  proving  so  successful." 
Let  me  do  all  things  with  the  desire  of  glorifying 
God  and  benefiting  the  people.  Thus  far  I  have 
realized  little  or  nothing  in  a  pecuniary  point.  I 
did  not  engage  in  the  business  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
but  with  the  hope  of  aiding  the  people  in  acquiring 
homes,  building  better  houses,  and  providing  them- 
selves with  more  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Instead 
of  sending  my  wheat  to  market  this  winter,  I  have 
reserved  every  bushel  of  it  for  seed,  and  am  loan- 
ing it  to  such  of  my  people  as  cannot  elsewhere 
procure  it.  Let  me  tell  you  of  the  arrangement  in- 
to which  I  entered  with  my  people  relative  to 
wheat-growing  the  present  year.  As  the  time  for 
preparing  the  ground  after  the  last  harvest  ap- 
proached, I  laid  the  subject  of  wheat  culture  before 
them  on  one  of  my  week-day  meetings ;  there  be- 
ing a  great  scarcity  of  help,  I  asked  them  "what  I 
should  do  ?"  Some  six  or  eight  of  them  volun- 
teered to  plow  and  sow  the  land,  and  they  soon 
took  hold  of  the  work.  They  plowed  about  40 
acres  at   once  and  let  it  remain  for  a  while,  as  it 


seemed  best  that  it  should,  that  the  grass  and 
weeds  might  die  out.  After  laying  awhile  thus, 
the  harrow  was  used,  and  when  soon  after  we  had 
copious  rains,  the  wheat  scattered  at  the  last  har- 
vest sprang  up,  and  some  30  acres  of  the  40  prove 
to  be  so  well  seeded  that  we  judge  it  best  to  let  it 
remain.  About  70  or  75  acres  these  individuals 
have  plowed,  and  they  have  sown  the  greater  part. 
The  seif-seeaed  acres  are  beautiful  in  appearance — 
wheat  as  high  as  one's  waist ;  the  sown  is  mostly 
up,  but  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  its  promise. 

I  think  all  of  2000  acres  in  this  neighborhood 
have  been  prepared  for  wheat,  and  much  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  sown.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
our  old  enemy,  the  cut-worm,  and  the  caterpillar 
are  busy  in  some  of  our  fields.  The  caterpillar  does 
the  most  mischief  thus  far  this  season,  though 
there  is  time  enough  for  the  cut-worm  to  work.  I 
hope  to  write  you  again,  ere  long,  if  spared,  and 
will  tell  you  of  the  growth  and  the  harvesting  of  our 
grain.  Some  oats  and  perhaps  barley  have  been 
sown ;  we  are  too  early  yet  for  corn,  beans  and  gar- 
den vegetables,  though  our  lands  are  prepared, 
and  we  shall  soon  commit  the  precious  seed  to  the 
earth.     Of  the  result  I  will  speak,  if  spared. 

Early  in  January,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Makawao 
Agricultural  Society,  we  listened  to  a  very  sensible 
address  from  a  Hawaiian  member.  His  subject 
was  "Hawaiian  agriculture  as  practised  by  their 
ancestors,  compared  with  agriculture  as  practised 
at  the  present  time."  "Agriculture  on  the  islands," 
he  remarked,  "was  no  new  business ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of  Hawai- 
ians  cultivated  a  great  deal  of  land  ;  indeed,  agri- 
culture as  then  understood  in  that  time  of  heathen- 
ish darkness,  was  more  industriously  prosecuted 
than  it  is  now,  though  this  is  a  time  of  gospel  light. 
True,  the  agriculture  of  their  ancestors  was  con- 
fined to  narrow  limits,  wheat,  coffee  and  other  for- 
eign products,  not  having  been  introduced ;  but 
such  products  as  were  indigenous  to  the  island  were 
raised  in  so  great  abundance  that  few  people  were 
hungry."  In  inquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  decreas- 
ing energy  in  cultivating  the  earth,"  he  says,  "our 
ai  cestors  were  compelled  by  their  chiefs  to  work 
in  iheir  kalo  patches  and  potato  fields,  to  multij)ly 
the  means  of  sustenance,  and  becoming  accustomed 
to  hard  labor,  it  became  a  kind  of  second  nature. 
Hence  he  had  particularly  observed  that  aged  men 
who  still  survive,  are  much  more  skilful  and  effec- 
tive in  the  kalo  patch  than  young  men."  This,  I 
have  myself  observed.  Indeed,  the  rising  genera- 
tion are  becoming  unskilful  in  nearly  every  Hawai- 
ian occupation,  as  the  managing  of  canoes,  fishing, 
making  of  nets,  building  of  houses,  &c.  Our  young 
Hawaiian  friend  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  indo- 
lence, genuine  laziness,  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  decrease  of  agriculture  among  us  at  the  islands 
— that  this  was  an  enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  pehta,  cut- worm,  and  the  caterpillar,  kepoko,  or 
the  cattle  of  foreigners.  The  man  who  refuses  to 
work  from  sheer  indolence  is  no  better  than  he 
who  has  no  arms  ;  true,  he  might  work  if  he  would, 
but  will  not,  and  thus  he  renders  abortive  the  gift 
of  God  to  him,  of  arms,  which  hang  uselessly  by 
his  side.  So  far  as  useful  action  is  concerned,  he 
might  as  well  be  destitute  of  those  members  of  the 
body.  Think  it  not  a  hardship  that  you  must  toil 
for  a  living;  at  first,  it  may  seem  thus, but  to  those 
who  become  accustomed  to  toil,  it  becomes  an  ab- 
solute pleasure — a  source  of  rich  enjoyment.  Their 
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hours  of  rest  are  doubly  precious,  while  the  whole 
time  of  the  indolent  man  hangs  heavily  on  his 
hands.  In  my  time  I  have  seen  a  full  grown  man 
with  vigorous  limbs,  playing  cards  while  the  sun 
was  ascending  the  heavens;  or  idly  watching  the 
women  while  weaving  a  lei  or  ornament  for  the 
neck ;  or  listening  to  some  love-yarn  which  they 
were  spinning  for  his  diversion  ;  such  a  man,  I  re- 
gard with  the  highest  contempt.  Let  us  then 
unite  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  which  thus  attaches 
to  the  Hawaiian  name  ;  unite  in  efforts  to  make 
these,  our  beautiful  islands,  all  that  God  would 
have  them  to  be,  and  thus  promote  our  own  high- 
est interests  and  the  good  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  interest  that  so  many  of 
our  people  are  waking  up  to  the  shame  and  wick- 
edness (if  spending  their  time  in  lounging  and 
sleeping,  and  to  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  thus  developing  the  resources  of  the 
islands.  God  hath  done  great  things  for  them, 
and  well  may  they  say,  "The  lines  are  fallen  unto 
me  in  pleasant  places ;  yea,  I  have  got  a  goodly 
heritage."  If  spared,  I  propose  to  tell  you  in  my 
next,  something  more  of  the  climate,  soil,  scenery, 
productions,  &c.,  of  this  place  and  vicinity,  with 
some  description  of  our  noble  mountain,  Kahalea- 
kala.  So  sweet  a  spot  of  earth  I  have  never  trod- 
den as  this  same  Makawao.  It  only  needs  that  we 
do  our  part,  and  it  will  be  the  garden  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  not  to  say  of  the  Pacific.  Just  now, 
our  garden,  on  which  I  am  looking  from  my  study- 
window,  is  all  on  a  glow  with  roses,  marigolds, 
pinkvS,  floraponda  and  other  flowers,  while  the 
peach  trees  are  nearly  bending  with  flowers  and 
young  fruit.  We  have  also  the  orange,  citron,  the 
fig,  Turkish  and  common,  the  quince,  both  sour 
and  sweet,  the  custard,  the  pine  apple,  and  the  cof- 
fee. 

The  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society  is  im- 
porting fruit  trees,  in  small  quantities,  from  Califor 
nia  and  Oregon.  This  will  be  a  great  blessing  to 
us  all,  I  trust.  In  a  few  years,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  honest  and  persevering  labors  in  this  line, 
the  islands  will  grow  much  fruit.  This  will  greatly 
increase  the  comforts  of  life  and  the  cheapness  of 
living,  besides  contributing  much  to  the  healthof 
all,  both  natives  and  foreigners. 

Of  the  slate  of  things  at  the  other  islands  of  the 
group  I  have  nothing  particularly  interesting  to 
communicate.  I  learn  from  one  recently  residing 
in  Honolulu,  that  the  money  pressure  is  less  tight 
there  than  it  has  been.  Relief  in  this  matier  came 
slow,  and  this  method  is,  I  think,  better,  much  bet- 
ter, than  that  of  sudden  and  unexpected  gains  from 
speculation.  I  hope  the  mercantile  portion  of  the 
community  will  be  satisfied  with  this  arrangement 
of  Divine  Providence.  Of  the  passion  to  become 
speedily  rich,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  many 
among  us,  I  have  often  spoken  in  my  communica- 
tions to  you.  Judging  from  what  I  know  of  human 
nature,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  has  a 
place  still  in  the  bosom  of  most  foreigners  among 
us  at  the  islands ;  but  I  think  it  exists  as  a  laient 
fire,  there  being  nothing  on  which  it  can  at  present 
feed  ;  some  new  speculation  would  doubtless  cause 
it  to  blaze,  just  as  the  addition  of  dry  fuel  to  the 
smouldering  fire  causes  a  conflagration.  As  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture  on  the  other  islands,  I  have 
many  fears  that  they  are  treated  with  marked  ne- 
glect. On  Kauai,  the  two  sugar  plantations  con- 
tinue to  secure  the  attention  of  their  owners,  though 


only  one  of  the  two  makes  profitable  returns. 
One  coffee  plantation  on  that  island  is  worked  to 
advantage,  and  I  hear  that  the  sweet  potato  for  a 
year  or  two  was  considerably  cultivated.  Some  two 
or  more  tobacco  plai.tations  and  manufactories  may 
be  seen  on  Oahu  and  Kauai ;  but  the  article  thus 
produced  is  of  no  possible  use  to  any  mortal  liv- 
ing, and  a  great  curse  to  Hawaiians.  It  is  my 
prayer  that  the  growers  and  manufacturers  of  this 
filthy  and  hurtful  narcotic  may  not  succeed  ;  this 
product  curses  the  land,  and  what  is  worse,  pol- 
lutes all  who  use  it;  an  immense  quantity  of  the 
weed  is  consumed  among  us,  particularly  in  the 
shape  of  cigars.     When  will  men  be  wise? 

Did  you  hear  that  the  young  king,  a  few  months 
ago,  gave  promise  of  taking  hold  of  agriculture 
with  a  steady  if  not  a  strong  hand  ?  His  example 
seemed  to  electrify  the  people  about  him,  and 
would  have  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  nation. 
How  it  happened  that  his  goodness  was  as  "the 
morning  cloud  and  as  the  early  dew,"  I  cannot  ex- 
actly say,  though  I  have  my  suspicions  that  some 
of  his  friends  from  foreign  lands,  who  much  prefer 
pleasure  to  labor,  dissuaded  him  from  putting  him- 
self in  too  close  contact  with  "the  rascally  dirt." 
At  any  rate,  I  have  not  for  a  long  time  heard  of 
his  Majesty's  farming.  Since  his  marriage,  he  has 
little  time,  I  conjecture,  for  such  homely,  old- 
fashioned  work ;  for  a  long  time  dancing  seemed 
to  be  the  order  of  the  night,  not  to  say  day; 
though  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  mark  to  say 
that  no  small  share  of  the  time,  day  and  nighi, 
must  have  been  absorbed  in  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion for,  and  the  recovering  from  the  derangement 
and  fatigue  of,  such  nightly  sports.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  king's  example  in  this  matter  has 
been  exceedingly  pernicious.  The  aristocracy  of 
Honolulu  giving  such  a  practical  recommendation 
to  the  frivolity  of  dancing,  has  awakened  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders  in  society,  and 
dance-houses  are  opened  thrice  a  week,  in  which 
Hawaiian  girls  and  low  and  wicked  foreigners  have 
mingled,  and  wallowed  in  sin,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  all  the  friends  of  decency  and  order.  Late 
develoj)ments  of  iniquity  in  high  places  have  checked 
the  course  of  things.  But  I  do  not  hear  of  an  in- 
creasing disposition  to  labor  with  the  hands,  and 
thus  give  tone  to  body  and  mind.  We  need  as  an 
auxiliary  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  among  us,  an  in- 
crease of  industrious  habits.  I  long  to  see  a  change 
in  this  respect ;  what  I  can  I  will  do  to  bring 
about  such  a  change.  You  will  bid  me  God  speed, 
I  am  sure,  in  this  good  work.  The  Lord  greatly 
bless  you  in  your  labors,  I  pray. 

Yours  with  high  esteem,       J.  S.  Green. 

P.  S. — March  3. — I  am  sorry  to  add  that  the 
caterpillar  is  making  dreadful  ravages  among  the 
wheat.  It  is  thought  that  they  have  destroyed 
1000  acres,  or  one-half  which  was  sown,  and  they 
are  still  at  work.  Let  us  read  Habakkuk,  3  :  17, 
18. 

Cause  and  Effects  of  Poor  Milk. — The  milk 
of  cows  kept  stahled,  or  where  the  phosphate  of 
lime  becomes  exhausted,  is  putrid,  and  when  exam- 
mined  through  a  microscope,  contains  globules  of 
corrupted  matter,  which  is  only  eaten  because  gen- 
erally unknown  to  exist.  The  eflects  of  it  on  in- 
fants and  children  who  use  it  for  daily  food,  is 
weakness,  sickness  and  premature  death.  A  child 
might  as  well  be  put  to  a  nurse  in  the  last  stage  of 
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consumption,  as  to  be  fed  on  such  milk.  So  great 
has  this  evil  become  that  in  some  cities,  where  cows 
are  kept  for  life  on  slop,  without  access  to  the 
ground,  the  sale  of  their  milk  has  been  prohibited 
by  law.  But  how  great  must  have  been  the  evil, 
how  many  thousand  helpless  infants  must  have 
been  sent  to  an  untimely  grave,  before  the  atten- 
tion of  legislators  was  called  to  the  subject !  and 
the  worst  of  all  is,  the  helpless  infant,  who  has 
neither  power  nor  knowledge  to  choose,  is  the  suf- 
ferer. A  handful  of  bone  meal,  put  into  the  food 
of  each  cow,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  would  par- 
tially remedy  the  evil. —  Western  Jlgriculturist. 


SEA-WEED. 

This  is  a  valuable  manure  for  almost  any  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  from  the  light  sands  to  the  heavy  and 
viscid  clays.  No  one  who  has  experienced  the  bene- 
ficial results  attending  its  application,  will  doubt  its 
value,  especially  when  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to 
lands  in  grass.  The  most  proper  season  for  remov- 
ing and  spreading  it,  we  are  informed  by  those  ac- 
customed to  its  use,  is  immediately  after  haying,  or 
if  it  cannot  be  conveniently  done  at  that  time,  the 
•work  may  be  deferred  till  after  harvest.  It  is  a 
judicious  plan  to  mix  this  weed  with  loam  or  muck, 
forming  it  into  a  sort  of  compost.  The  mass  should 
be  frequently  turned.  If  convenient,  ashes,  lime, 
plaster  and  clay  may  be  added,  depending  consid- 
erably upon  what  kind  of  soil  the  mass  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  ;  but  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  decay  in 
a  heap  by  itself,  as  in  this  case  the  limited  amount  of 
fibrous  or  ligneous  substance  contained  in  the  mass 
causes  it  to  decompose  almost  "to  nothing" — a 
slight  residuum  only  being  left  after  decomposition, 
and  this  of  a  very  weak  character,  and  not,  perhaps, 
of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  its  application  to  the 
soil. 

Muscle  shells,  and  the  rich,  unctuous  and  viscid 
sand  abounding  along  the  coasts,  and  on  the  shores 
of  creeks,  are  other  important  and  valuable  elements 
of  fertility,  and  when  spread  upon  soils  of  every  de- 
scription, produce  highly  beneficial  results.  This 
sand  is  composed  principally  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances,  intermixed  with  the  exuvia  of  testa- 
ceous and  crustaceous  insects,  saline  particles,  and 
an  extremely  fine  sedimentary  substance  deposited 
by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  together  with  carbonate 
and  hydrate  of  lime,  animal  matter  and  earth.  The 
intermixing  of  these  several  substances  constitutes 
that  highly  efficient  fertilizing  mass  denominated 
sea  mud,  or  "flats." 

When  a  farmer  can  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  this 
article  with  which  to  dress  his  lands,  he  need  not 
fear  the  failure  of  his  crops  for  lack  of  manure. 
Sea  weed,  and  sea  mud,  or  "flats,"  constitute  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  animal  excrement  and  com- 
post, and  almost  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  ordinary  husbandry.  If  the  weeds  and  mud 
should  be  taken  out  after  haying,  and  placed  in  the 
barn  or  compost  yard,  with  common  muck,  mold, 


and  vegetable  matters  of  a  succulent  and  perisha- 
ble character — or  thrown  into  heaps  with  forest 
leaves,  straw,  weeds,  &c.,  it  would  decompose,  and 
by  the  next  spring  furnish  an  invigorating  manure 
for  every  description  of  crop. 

There  is  abundant  testimony  of  the  value  of  sea« 
weed  as  a  manure,  in  the  books.  Many  years  ago,  the 
Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  charged 
an  intelligent  committee  with  the  labor  of  investiga- 
ting its  composition  and  value,  and  their  report  is 
highly  favorable.  Dr.  Holland,  in  his  "Survey  of 
Cheshire,"  says,  "the  ground  thus  manured  not  on- 
ly gives  a  larger  produce  of  potatoes,  but  is  in  a 
state  of  excellent  preparation  for  a  succeeding  crop 
of  either  wheat  or  barley."  In  a  work  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Falle,  upon  the  island  of  Jersey,  whence 
we  obtain  the  famous  Jersey  cattle,  he  says  that 
"Nature  having  denied  us  the  benefitof  chalk,  lime 
and  marie,  has  supplied  us  with  what  fully  answers 
the  end  of  them  in  husbandry — it  is  a  sea-weed, 
but  a  weed  more  valuable  to  us  than  the  choicest 
plant  that  grows  in  our  gardens.  *  *  *  Being 
spread  thin  on  the  green  turf,  and  afterwards  hur- 
ried in  furrows  by  the  plow,  it  is  incredible  how, 
with  its  fat  unctuous  substance,  it  ameliorates  the 
ground,  imbibing  itself  into  it,  softening  the  clod, 
and  keeping  the  root  of  the  corn  moist  during  the 
most  parching  heats  of  summer." 

We  are  aware  that  our  friends  on  the  sea-shore 
who  have  access  to  this  plant  value  it  highly.  We 
suggest  whether  it  has  not  sufficient  value  to  justify 
its  being  collected  away  from  our  immediate  shores, 
and  landed  up  the  creeks,  and  in  such  places  as  to 
bring  it  into  the  vicinity  of  a  large  extent  of  farm- 
ing country. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FEEDING  MOWING  LOTS. 

A  word  in  season,  if  properly  heeded,  may  not 
be  amiss  on  this  subject.  A  practice,  hitherto  quite 
common  among  pretty  good  farmers  in  many  parts 
of  New  England,  has  been  to  feed  their  meadows 
as  soon  as  the  hay  was  off,  and  the  "fields  cleared" 
in  autumn,  and  then  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  half 
bare  in  spring,  let  the  whole  stock  loose  from  their 
winter  confinement  to  exercise  in  the  open  fields. 
From  the  time  of  this  first  "exercise,"  the  creatures 
are  uneasy,  and  must  be  "left  out"  every  day.  Now, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  you  would  call  attention  to  the 
evils  of  this  course,  in  some  of  your  articles  to  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer.  As  I  pass  through  the 
country  during  the  present  spring,  I  find  the  above- 
mentioned  practice  by  no  means  obsolete.  Many 
farms  in  this  town,  and  in  towns  adjoining,  are 
over-run  with  cattle,  till  the  surface  is  trodden  in- 
to all  kinds  of  shape,  except  a  smooth  shape,  and 
the  young  trees  are  browsed  or  broken  so  that  no 
art  can  heal  them. 

Let  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  allow  his  cattle 
to  run  out  in  the  spring,  for  once  keep  them  in  the 
barn  or  yard,  and  see  if  it  does  not  pay.  If  we 
want  a  good  crop  of  corn  or  oats,  or  any  other 
grain,  do  we  think  it  profitable  to  feed  it  down  for 
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six  weeks  after  it  is  started  ?  Why  not  as  well 
feed  our  corn  fields  till  the  middle  of  June,  as  to 
feed  our  mowings  till  the  middle  of  May  ?  If 
we  take  off  a  crop  of  grass,  why  not  let  that  suf- 
fice for  the  season,  and  thus  keep  the  meadows  in 
better  condition  ?  Every  week's  feeding  in  the 
spring,  will  lessen  the  amount  of  hay  more  than 


is  just  as  I  think  and  feel.  And  I  have  always 
thought  that  those  who  were  tolerably  well  ofi'in 
Massachusetts,  had  better  stay  there  and  be  con- 
tented, unless  they  desire  to  do  more  good,  by  suf- 
fering and  self-denial,  than  they  can  do  where  they 
are. 

The  cost  of  living  here  is  immense.  Prices  range 


enough  for  two  weeks  in  the  hay  crop,  and  especial-  much  higher,  on  an  average,  than  in  the  East. — 
ly  so  if  sheep  are  allowed  to  run  upon  the  meadows.  Even  lard,  where  hogs,  (or  what  are  called  hogs,) 
There  is  an  additional  reason  which  is  not  often] are  so   plenty  and  f,o  cheap,  was,  at  our  last  pur- 


thought  of.  The  fences  are  not  usually  in  order 
when  the  ground  is  first  bare  in  the  spring,  and 
cattle  roam  at  their  pleasure  from  field  to  pasture, 
and  l)ack  at  pleasure  over  the  half-down  fences 
and  the  habit  thus  formed  is  very  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  through  the  season.  This  alone  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  confinement  of  stock  until  the 
feed  is  ample  for  their  support. 

But  some  will  say,  I  have  not  hay  enough,  and  I 
have  no  water  in  my  yard,  &c.  If  you  have  not 
sufficient  fodder  for  your  stock,  and  never  mean  to 
have,  let  your  cattle  run,  and  you  will  be  likely  to 
have  your  wish.  But  buy  hay,  or,  as  may  be  bet- 
ter, sell  stock,  until  you  have  enough,  and  next 
year,  cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth,  and 
keep  stock  according  to  your  fodder,  and  ycu  will 
find  both  are  on  the  increase  from  year  to  year. 

If  you  have  no  water,  now  is  your  time  to  make 
plans  to  get  it  before  another  fall.  There  is  scarce 
ly  a  barn  in  the  country  which  cannot  have  running 
water,  either  in  the  natural  way  down  hill,  or  the 
modern  way  up  hill,  by  a  hydraulic  ram,  and  at  a 
reasonable  expense.  Those  few  which  cannot  be 
thus  supplied  should  have  wells  or  cisterns,  or  be 
moved  where  they  can  have. 

A  good  ])ipe  of  cement  may  be  laid  by  any  ma- 
son or  any  Yankee,  at  a  cost  not  over  50  cents  per 
rod,  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  for- 
ty feet.  If  the  pressure  is  too  great,  or  the  ground 
unfit,  logs  or  lead  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  For 
family  use  in  many  cases  either  is  preferable  to  lead. 

Now  if  these  ideas  are  worth  notice,  please  give 
them  a  corner.  If  not,  match  them,  and  bid  peace 
to  their  ashes.  P.  j, 

Barre,  Ft,  ^pril,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

TEIHGS  m  IOWA. 

"The  stormy  March  has  gone,  at  last,"  and  we 
are  now  having  an  equally  stormy  April, —  a  regu- 
lar S.  E.  snow  storm  to-daj*.  On  the  5th  inst.  it 
was  very  cold,  freezing  in  our  houses,  and  skim- 
ming over  the  wells,  six  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Scarce  a  bud  or  a  blade  of  grass  has 
made  its  appearance,  and  it  is  dreary  enough.  One 
year  ago,  it  was  mild  and  spring-like,  and  most  of 
our  farmers  had  sown  their  wheat ;  while  you  were 
surrounded  with  snow-banks  and  underlying  frost 
So  the  seasons  varj".  It  has  been  almost  incessant 
winter  since  November,  and  many  are  threatening 
to  go  farther  South,  where  the  winters  will  be  less 
severe  and  protracted.  Those  who  come  West, 
expecting  to  find  every  thing  to  their  mind,  are,  of 
course,  discontented,  and  not  a  little  inclined  to 
fret.  They  are  not  half  so  contented  and  happy 
as  the  dwellers  in  Norland,  where  the  sun  shines 
only  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  and  then  at  a  ter- 
ribly acute  angle. 

This  is  not  a  very  inviting  picture,  surely,  but  it 


chase,  Jif teen  cents  a  pound,  and  rapidly  rising.  We 
have  since  heard  of  its  being  nineteen  cents  a  pound. 
We  have  little  money  to  pay  for  any  thing  with, 
but  the  Bank  oj  JVebraska, — which  is  no  bank  at 
all,  but  only  a  private  concern  in  the  city  of  Dav- 
enport. There  is  actually  more  of  this  paper  in 
circulation  here,  just  now,  than  of  all  other  kinds  to- 
gether ;  yet  nobody  wants  to  keep  more  than  five 
dollars  of  it  by  him  over  night.  But  we  hope  to 
have  a  bank-law  of  our  own,  soon,  when  we  shall 
be  no  longer  obliged  to  go  to  Nebraska  for  our 
bills. 

The  railroad  spirit  is  still  rife  in  our  State,  and 
competition  between  rival  routes  runs  high.  If  we 
may  get  one  out  of  three  or  four  projected  through 
our  place,  we  shall  be  thankful;  for  the  roads  or 
the  ways  where  men  travel,  (when  they  do  not  get 
stuck  in  the  mud,)  are  perfectly  horrible  ! 

But  we  shall  see  better  times,  before  long,  I  trust. 
So  let  no  one  that  was  really  intending  to  emigrate 
be  disheartened  by  our  lugubrious  epistle.  By 
another  month,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  write 
a  more  cheerful  and  sunny  letter.  M.  K.  C. 

Tipton,  Iowa,  JJpril,  1857. 


FEEDING  AND  WEANING  CALVES. 

It  is  a  practice  with  some,  perhaps  many,  to  feed 
calves,  even  at  the  earliest  age,  only  twice  a  day. 
This  has  always  appeared  to  us  not  only  as  cruel, 
but  as  unnatural.  It  seems  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  manifest  wants  and  instincts  of  the  young 
of  other  animals,  those  of  the  human  race  included, 
and  so  opposed  to  the  mode  adopted  by  Nature  in 
supplying  food  to  lambs,  foals,  &c.,  as  to  convince 
us  that  it  must  be  injurious  as  well  as  cruel  and  un- 
natural. We  have  no  doubt  that  death  and  other 
diseases  that  may  not  terminate  fatally,  are  often 
caused  by  the  overloading  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  fasting  too  long.  The 
practice  of  feeding  very  young  calves  only  twice  a 
day  is  too  manifest  an  infraction  of  the  instincts  im- 
planted by  Nature,  which  lead  the  young  of  all  an- 
imals to  partake  of  the  food  provided  for  them,  fre- 
quently and  in  small  quantities,  to  be  indulged  in 
without  pernicious  and  destructive  consequences. 

There  are  considerations  of  various  kinds,  there- 
fore, calculated  to  influence  persons  of  different  dis- 
positions and  characters,  and  calling  upon  all  for  a 
reform  in  the  feeding  of  calves.  Those  who  care 
little  or  nothing  about  the  discomfort  of  their 
calves,  may  be  moved  to  this  needed  reform  by  the 
obvious  danger  of  loss  ot  property  by  disease  or 
death.  The  very  least  that  should  be  done  in  the 
way  of  reform  is  to  feed  three  times  a  day,  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night.  When  a  calf  is  led  three 
times  a  day,  a  quart  and  a  half  to  three  quarts  of 
new  milk  will  be  sufficient  duriug  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  at  each  meal,  and  the  danger  of  over- 
loading the  stomach  will  be  avoided. 
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The  change  from  new  milk  to  other  kinds  of  food, 
should  be  made  more  gradually  than  is  the  practice 
with  some.  Sudden  and  violent  changes  are  al- 
ways dangerous,  and  not  unf'requently  productive 
of  disease  and  even  death.  New  milk  should  be 
allowed  for  three  weeks  at  least.  The  danger  from 
overloading  the  stomach  or  disordering  the  system 
is  much  greater  with  skimmed  milk  or  other  sub- 
stances than  with  new  milk.  But  this  danger  may 
be  avoided  by  making  the  change  in  the  food,  from 
new  milk  to  some  substitute  for  it  very  gradual. — 
The  philosophy  of  this  matter  is  well  set  forth  by 
Mr.  I).  J.  Browne,  in  the  first  article  of  the  last 
Agricultural  Report  from  the  Patent  Office.  It  is 
therein  shown  to  the  eye  by  the  aid  of  wood  cuts, 
that  the  fourth  stomach  is  much  larger  in  a  calf 
than  all  the  other  three,  being  the  only  one  which 
is  used  while  fed  on  milk.  The  others  increase  in 
size  as  more  solid  food  is  suppHed,  and  are  unpre- 
pared, all  at  once,  to  perform  their  proper  func- 
tions. This,  briefly  stated,  is  one  reason  why  a  calf 
should  not  be  suddenly  changed  from  a  diet  of 
milk  to  one  of  more  solid  materals,  as  disease  or 
an  arrest  of  growth  must  necessarily  follow. 

Another  reason  why  a  change  from  new  to  skim- 
med milk  should  not  be  suddenly  made  is,  that 
the  latter  has  been  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  nutri- 
tive qualities.  One  who  was  very  successful  in 
weaning  calves,  fed  them  first  with  new  milk,  and 
then  with  skim-milk  and  meal,  the  latter  supplying 
the  nutritive  matters  abstracted  by  the  butter  and 
casein  of  the  cream. — Country  Gentleman. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  WIKTEE  IN  PRINCE  EDWARD 
COUNTY,  C.  W. 

Friend  Beovvn  : — The  winter  of  1855-6  will 
long  be  remembered  for  the  great  depth  of  snow 
that  fell,  and  for  the  long  continuance  of  cold 
weather.  The  present  winter  has  been  remarkable, 
in  this  region  at  least,  for  two  months  of  dry,  cold 
weather,  without  an  excess  of  snow,  followed  by  a 
month  of  unusually  warm  weather  for  the  season. 
But  little  rain  fell  here  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  when  winter  set  in  the  swamps  were 
nearly  dry.  Ground  froze  up  about  the  25th  of 
11th  month,  and  some  snow  fell  the  29th.  Then 
followed  two  weeks  of  variable  weather.  Sleighs 
were  used,  though  wheeling  was  much  better  than 
sleighing.  The  16th  of  12th  month,  eight  inches 
of  snow^  fell.  The  18th,  mercury  fell  18''  below  ze- 
ro, and  the  mean  temperature  was  12"  below  zero. 
From  this  time  to  the  5th  of  2nd  month,  we  had 
no  thaw,  and  s'eighing  was  very  good  nearly  all 
the  time.  Water  was  very  low ;  many  wells  failed  to 
afford  any,  although  never  before  known  to  be  dry. 
Mijls  on  small  streams  were  entirely  inoperative  ; 
consequently  the  people  of  this  county  had  to  go 
out  of  it  for  most  of  their  grinding,  for  the  county 
being  a  long,  narrow  peninsular,  has  no  large 
streams,  and  steam  has  not  yet  invaded  our  rights, 
to  any  great  extent.  A  great  thaw  commenced  the 
4th  of  2nd  month,  and  the  8th,  mills  started  j  since 
then  there  has  been  no  lack  of  water. 

The  1st  month  of  this  year  was  remarkably  cold  ; 
the  mercury  fell  to  zero,  or  below,  in  twelve  days, 
and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  only 
10.81°  above.  The  7tb,  the  thermometer  indica- 
ted 20°  below,  the   18th,  23°  below,  and  the  23d, 


30°  below.  But  even  this  was  exceeded  in  places 
considerably  south  of  this.  In  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence the  mercury  fell  32°  below  zero  ;  at  White 
River  Juuction,  Vt.,  it  fell  43°  below ;  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  44°  below;  at  Dover,  N.  H„  31°  below; 
at  Halifax,  N.  B.,  it  stood  at  zero.  It  appears  the 
cold  has  not  been  confined  to  the  icy  north,  but 
the  crystal  streams  of  the  "Old  Dominion"  have 
felt  its  influence,  and  the  inhabitants  have  secured 
a  good  crop  of  ice.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
success  in  this  business  will  not  induce  them  to  as- 
sert their  independence  prematurely,  for  some 
'•Yankee  notions"  may  yet  be  convenient. 

The  2nd  month  was  unusually  mild,  the  extremes 
being  5°  below  zero  the  11th  ;  and  55°  above,  the 
17th,  giving  a  range  of  60°.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture was  28.76°,  nearly  18°  above  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding month. 

The  3d  month  commenced  cold  and  squally,  and 
continued  so  about  two  weeks.  Twelve  inches  of 
snow  fell  in  the  month,  and  we  had  five  or  six  days 
good  sleighing.  From  the  15th  to  the  27th,  trav- 
elling was  extremely  bad,  mud  was  deep  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  "far  West." 
The  26th,  wind  and  sun  began  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence more  perceptibly,  and  at  this  time  travelling, 
on  some  roads,  is  quite  good,  though  snow  banks 
still  linger  along  the  fences. 

To-day  has  been  very  uncomfortable.  The  mer- 
cury stood  at  37°  until  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  little 
rain  with  south-west  wind.  At  that  time  the  ^yind 
suddenly  changed  to  north-west,  and  it  began  to 
snow.  The  mercury  fell  5°  in  half  an  hour,  and  17° 
before  night,  standing  at  20°  at  5  P.  M.  At  9  in 
the  evening  it  stood  at  16° — the  night  is  windy,  and 
everything  wears  a  wintry  aspect. 

Robins  appeared  here  the  24th,  and  blue-birds 
the  29th  ult.  It  is  a  good  season  for  making  ma- 
ple sugar,  and  the  business  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  this  vicinitj-.  The  cold  nights 
and  pleasant  days  which  we  have  had  for  some 
time  past,  are  unfavorable  to  winter  grain,  and  if 
such  weather  continues  much  longer,  it  is  feared 
much  injury  will  be  done. 

Total  depth  of  snow  at  this  place  this  winter,  5 
feet,  9  inches.  L.  Varney. 

Pidou,  a  TF.,4:lh  month,  1st,  1857. 


Cucumber  Bugs.  —  Dr.  Heckerman  writes, — 
Most  gardeners  are  very  much  annoyed  by  these 
bugs,  which  prey  alike  upon  the  cucumber,  melon, 
pumpkin  and  squash — the  latter  being  its  favorite. 
Various  plans  have  been  devised  for  their  protec- 
tion, such  as  soot,  &c.  A  method  which  I  have 
practised  with  nearly  entire  success,  is  to  form  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  finely  ground  black  pep- 
per and  wheat  flour,  and  dust  the  plants,  while  the 
dew  is  upon  them,  with  this  mixture,  using  an  ordi- 
nary flour  or  pepper-box.  It  is  a  fact  generally 
known,  that  black  pepper  is  so  obnoxious  to  most 
insects,  that  few  will  approach  or  stay  in  its  pres- 
ence. The  object  of  the  flour  is  to  combine  with 
the  pepper,  and  with  the  water  or  dew  to  form  a 
paste,  which  will  adhere  to  the  leaves  for  many  days 
unless  washed  off  by  heavy  rains ;  in  which  case  the 
application  should  be  renewed. 


^W  The  hog  cholera  has  made  its  appearance  in 
Yarmouth.  One  man  has  lost  a  large  portion  of  a 
drove  which  he  recently  purchased  at  the  West. 
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BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


INFLUENCE  OF  CHARACTER. 

There  is  much  in  the  following  suggestions  of 
Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  as  profitable  for  the 
meditation  of  parents  as  of  teachers,  to  whom,  as  a 
class,  they  were  specially  addressed.  We  quote 
from  an  address  delivered  before  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Albany : 

The  teacher  can  not  impart  to  others  what  he 
does  not  possess  himself.  If  he  be  coart^e  and  clown- 
ish, he  will  not  do  much  to  refine  and  humanize 
his  pupils.  If  he  be  void  of  feeling  and  sentiment, 
dead  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  the  beauties 
of  thought  and  language,  there  will  be  nothing  sug- 
gestive in  his  glances  at  nature  and  life;  no  repe- 
tition of  beautiful  stories,  or  of  beautiful  scraps  of 
simple  poetry,  to  kindle  the  feeling  and  imagination 
of  his  pupils,  and  to  teach  them  to  recognize  and 
admire  what  is  admirable  in  senlim.ent  and  lan- 
guage. 

Speaking,  then,  of  things  which  are  over  and 
above  the  elementary  instruction  you  have  to  im- 
part, I  would  say  to  you  emphatically,  that  just  in 
proportion  as  you  improve  yourselves  in  all  the  re- 
spects to  which  I  have  now  referred,  in  just  such 
proportion  will  you  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  your  pupils.  Of  all  the  daily  lessons  you  can  set 
before  them,  the  best  and  most  valuable  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  beautiful  character.  O,  it  is  character — 
character  in  the  parent,  character  in  the  teacher — 
which  works  upon  the  young,  drawing  them  into  a 
resemblance  to  itself,  and  doing  more  to  improve 
their  minds,  their  hearts,  and  their  manners,  than 
can  be  effected  by  the  most  diligent  instruction  in 
mere  book  knowledge. 

Take  the  children  and  youth  who  are  often  col- 
lected together  in  a  rural  school,  and  not  one  of 
whom,  perhaps,  has  ever  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
familiar  communication  with  a  person  of  real  refine- 
ment and  cultivation  ;  and  what  a  wonder  it  must 
be  to  them,  and  what  a  blessing,  to  find  themselves 
daily  looking  upon,  listening  to,  conversing  with  a 
teacher  who  seems  a  superior  being  ;  a  being  invest- 
ed with  a  wonderful  charm,  from  the  gentleness 
and  dignity  of  his  or  her  manners  ;  the  elevation  of 
his  sentiments ;  the  sweetness  and  gravity  of  his 
speech  ;  and  the  wide  range  of  his  thoughts  ! 

They  behold  human  character  in  a  more  engaging 
form  than  ever  before  ;  and  while  they  admire,  they 
learn  to  Imitate.  They  perceive  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  excellent  than  their  coarse  manners  and 
slovenly  speech  ;  and  they  become  chastened  and 
refined  under  the  daily  example,  almost  without 
thinking  of  it.  The  teacher  reasons  with  caution 
and  discrimination  in  their  presence  ;  kindles  into 
admiration  of  some  lofty  trait  of  virtue ;  or  expresses 
horror  at  some  instance  of  meanness,  cruelty,  or 
depravity  ;  or  exercises  patience  and  tenderness 
toward  some  infirm  and  wayward  pupil  j  or  points 
out  something  exquisitely  beautiful  in  thought  and 
sentiment  and  character ;  and  as  they  look  on  and 
listen,  they  begin  to  feel  more  deeply  what  is  no- 
ble and  what  is  mean  ;  they  begin  to  perceive  what 
it  is  to  reason  accuratelj'. 

The  character  and  demeanor  of  the  teacher  is  a 
new  revelation  of  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  they 
are  glad  to  become  disciples ;  their  intellectual  and 


moral  nature  catches  a  glow,  is  put  into  a  healthful 
exercise,  and  they  gain  more  by  a  kind  of  infection 
and  transfusion  from  the  one  superior  character 
than  they  could  acquire  from  the  greatest  amount 
of  mere  cold  and  barren  lessons.  Accurate  and 
vigorous  instruction  there  must  of  course  be — with- 
out that,  it  is  mere  folly  and  impertinence  to  pre- 
tend to  the  higher  influences  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  But  the  higher  the  culture  of  the  teach- 
er, the  better  he  will  know  how  to  make  that  in- 
struction pleasant  and  effective  ;  and  how  to  throw 
over  it  and  around  it  beautiful  and  touching  lessons 
for  the  heart,  the  fancy,  and  the  taste. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

Tainted  Meat. — When  meat  is  tainted,  the  taint 
may  be  removed  by  covering  it  a  few  hours  with 
common  charcoal,  or  by  putting  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  into  the  water  in  which  the  tainted  meat 
is  boiled. 

Healing  Ointment  for  Woi'nds,  &c. — Take  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white  wax  and  half  an  ounce 
of  spermaceti,  and  put  them  in  a  small  basin  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  till  the  wax  and  spermaceti  are  dis- 
solved. When  cold,  the  ointment  is  ready  for  use. 
This  is  an  article  which  it  is  much  better  to  make 
than  to  purchase.  When  you  make  it  yourself,  you 
know  that  it  has  no  irritating  or  inferior  material 
in  it. 

Fire  in  the  CnniNEY. — In  cases  of  fire  in  the 
chimney,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  put  salt  on  the 
fire  in  the  grate  below,  as  it  acts  chemically  on  the 
flaming  soot  above.  This  has  been  found  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  in  a  short  time,  and  deserves  to  b) 
more  generally  knov.n. 

Swallowing  Poison. — If  poison  should  be  swal- 
lowed accidentally,  take  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
ground  mustard,  mixed  in  warm  water.  It  will  op- 
erate as  an  instantaneous  emetic. 

To  Cleanse  Feather  Beds. — Rub  them  over 
with  a  stiff"  brush,  dipped  in  hot  soapsuds.  When 
clean,  lay  them  on  a  shed,  or  any  other  clean  place, 
where  the  rain  will  fall  on  them.  When  thoroughly 
soaked,  let  them  dry  in  a  hot  sun  for  six  or  seven 
successive  days,  shaking  them  up  well,  and  turning 
them  over  each  day.  They  should  be  covered 
over  with  a  thick  cloth  during  the  night ;  if  exposed 
to  the  night  air,  they  will  become  damp,  and  mil- 
dew. 

To  Cleanse  Mattrasses. — Hair  mattrasses  that 
have  become  hard  and  dirty,  can  be  made  nearly 
as  good  as  new  by  ripping  them,  washing  the  tick- 
ing, and  picking  the  hair  free  from  bunches,  and 
keeping  it  in  a  dry,  airy  place  several  days.  When- 
ever the  ticking  gets  dry,  fill  it  lightly  with  hair, 
and  tack  it  together. 

Glycerine  a  Remedy  for  Insect  Bites. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Guatemala 
says  glycerine  is  invaluable  for  a  tropical  traveller  ; 
a  little  of  it  applied  to  a  mosquito  bite,  instantly 
relieves;  "no  scratching  and  sore  on  the  legs  as  be- 
fore ;  it  is  perfectly  marvellous,  and  I  would  not 
travel  on  these  coasts  without  it  now." 
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AUGUST. 

"Wide  flies  the  tedded  grain  ;  all  in  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field, 
They  spread  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun, 
That  throws,  refreshful  round,  a  rural  smell ; 
Or,  as  they  rake  the  green-appearing  ground, 
And  drive  the  dusky  wave  along  the  mead. 
The  russet  hay-cock  rises  thick  behind, 
In  order  gay.    While  heard  from  dale  to  dale. 
Waking  the  breeze,  resounds  the  blended  voice 
Of  happy  labor,  love,  and  social  glee." 

Thompson's  Seasons — Summer. 

UGL'ST.  —  For  several 
years  from  the  time 
the  senior  editor  as- 
sumed the  duties  of 
the  big  arm-chair  of 
the  JVeio  England 
Farmer,  he  gave  his 
readers  a  leading 
article  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each 
month,  in  which  he 
nought  to  point  out 
the  i^roper  work  to 
be  attended  to,  and 
which  he  at  times  endeavored  to 
illustrate,  by  some  familiar  sketch 
of  farming  life,  as  applicable  to 
the  season  at  which  he  wrote. — 
About  a  year  ago,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  his  readers  might  say,  with 
Lord  Byron,  "Something  too  much  of 
this,"  he  introduced  his  patent  editori- 
al cut  off,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  the  peculiar 
steam,  applicable  to  that  particular  subject,  has  not 
been  suffered  to  escape.  He  will  now  open  the 
valve  a  trifle,  and  see  what  will  come  for  the  single 
month  of  August,  and  then,  perchance,  shut  off  or 
keep  going,  as  he  may  think  best,  or  his  readers 
may  indicate  a  desire. 

From  May  to  September  are  the  farmer's  months, 
emphatically.  No  one  of  all  the  annual  round 
presents  any  time  for  idleness,  but  during  those 
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indicated,  the  w'ork  of  the  farmer  is  constantly 
treading  on  his  heels,  and  if  he  does  not  push  ahead 
with  vigor,  he  will  soon  find  it  travelling  right  over 
him.  That  farmer  who  gives  so  much  of  his  time 
to  political  affairs  as  to  neglect  to  trim  his  apple 
trees,  as  we  did  in  June,  1856,  will  find  his  error 
the  next  year,  just  as  we  did,  while  laboring  early 
and  late  through  our  orchard  last  June.  We've 
learned  the  lesson  now,  and  hope  you,  dear  read- 
er, will  profit  by  our  experience,  and  attend  to  your 
orchards,  instead  of  presidential  nominations !  You 
will  find  plenty  of  people  ready  to  do  the  latter 
work  for  you,  gratis,  but,  when  it  comes  to  trim- 
ming orchards,  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Trimming 
politicians  are  very  plenty,  but  trimming  orchard- 
ists  are  scarce,  and  hard  to  be  got .' 

But  we  sat  down  to  enlighten  our  readers  about 
August,  and  here  we  are  writing  about  June.  But 
what  of  August  ? 

Well,  my  friend  and  brother  farmer,  you  have, 
if  you  are  up  to  your  work,  a  goodly  crop  of  tur- 
nips, the  seed  of  which  you  sowed  in  July,  now 
coming  forward  most  promislnglj'.  But  don't  you 
see  how  much  too  thick  they  are?  Now  is  your 
time  to  thin  them  out,  if  you  wish  to  have  turnips 
next  fall  looking  like  white  porcelain  cofl'ee  saucers, 
turned  upside  down.^  Turnips,  like  crinoline  skirts, 
must  have  room  to  spread  themselves;  otherwise, 
like  the  witty  poet,  Fessenden's  parsnips,  beets  and 
carrots,  they  will 

"Stretch  their  roots  with  ease. 

Clear  through  to  our  antipodes, 

And  Chinese  rogues,  if  fame  say  true, 

To  rob  our  farmers,  pull  them  through." 

Now,  unless  you  want  long  tailed  turnips,  and  a 
chance  of  losing  them  as  abo''e  described,  thin 
them  out  nicely  this  very  month. 

The  season  of  rain  has  been  for  some  time  over, 
and  the  earth  is  usually  at  its  dryest  point  in  Au- 
gust ;  this  i>!,  consequently,  the  month  for  digging 
meadow  mud  for  manure,  and,  if  your  land  requires 
ditching,  you  may  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  by 
using  the  mud  which  is  dug  out  in  ditch  in  g'.Jor 
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manure.  But,  if  your  land  requires  ditching,  and 
you  do  not  want  manure,  nevertheless  ditch !  One 
of  our  associates,  now  in  "Merrie  England,"  has 
set  forth  eloquently,  in  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,  the  great  advantages  of  draining 
land  —we  only  say  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

You  have  harvested  your  oats  we  presume  this 
is  the  month  in  which  to  seed  down  the  land  where 


...  .        1    !•      1  •  TT    "—'" '-J '.-"•"""""- r- ■■—''" -^ ""—     4.  Squeeze 

they  grew,  if  it  was  not  seeded  m  the  sprmg.    "He  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  fl^^j.  j,,  ^^^^     jf  j^  retains  the 
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colored  tint,  it  is  a  good  sign.  If  it  is  very  white, 
with  a-bluish  cast,  or  with  black,  specks  in  it,  the 
flour  is  not  good.  2.  Examine  its  adhesiveness ; 
wet  and  knead  a  little  of  it  between  the  fingers ;  if 
it  works  dry  and  elastic  it  is  good;  jf  it  works  soft 
and  sticky  it  is  poor.  Flour  made  from  spring 
wheat  is  likely  to  be  sticky.  3.  Throw  a  little 
lump  of  dry  flour  against  a  dry,  smooth,  perpendic- 
ular surface;  if  it  adheres  in  a  lump,  the  flour  has 
life  in  it ;  if  it  falls  like  powder  it  is  bad. 


that  sows  not  neithershall  he  reap" — that  is  Scrip- 
ture, and  a  self-evident  truth  into  the  bargain — and 
if  you  sow  judiciously  now,  next  year  you  shall 
reap  or  moic,  as  we  men  of  to  day  express  it,  abun- 
dantly. 

All  sorts  of  summer  work  appropriate  to  the 
dryest  time  of  the  year,  should  be  done  in  August ; 
and  if  your  well  has  "gin  eout,"  this  is  the  very 
time  to  deepen  it ! 

Finish  your  haying,  and  pay  special  attention  to 
your  crops  in  the  ground  if  you  expect  a  plenteous 
harvest. 

Look  carefully  about  your  premises  and  see  that 
everything  is  in  order  ;  "a  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  place,"  ought  to  be  the  motto  of 
every  farmer,  and  not  only  the  month  of  August, 
but  every  month,  and  every  day  of  every  month,  is 
the  time  to  see  to  thi-. 


HOW  TO  GET  CHEAP  TURNIPS. 

Turnips  are  coming  more  and  more  into  use 
among  us  for  feeding  stock,  and  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion how  to  produce  them  at  the  least  cost.  Even 
the  white  fleshed  field  turnips  are  valuable  for  feed- 
ing in  winter,  and  a  stock  of  them  judiciously  fed 
tells  a  good  story,  in  milk  or  in  beef. 

We  tried  an  experiment  with  the  cow  horn  tur- 
nip, as  a  second  crop  after  corn,  the  past  summer. 
The  corn  consisted  of  about  one  acre,  had  been  ma- 
nured with  fish  applied  to  the  growing  crop  in 
June,  and  yielded  about  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  sod  was  in  good  heart,  but  not  highly  ma- 
nured. The  seed  was  sown  aithe  last  hoeing,  ear- 
ly in  August.     As   the  ground  was  shaded  by  the 


shape  given  it  by  pressure,  that,  too,  is  a  good  sign. 
Flour  that  will  stand  all  these  tests,  it  is  safe  to 
buy.  These  modes  were  given  by  old  flour  deal- 
ers, and  we  make  no  apology  for  printing  them,  as 
they  pertain  to  a  matter  which  concerns  everybody, 
namely;  the  quality  of  that  which  is  "the  staff  of 
life." — Ohio  Farmer. 


For  the  Neza  England  Farmer. 

CUCUMBER  BUG. 

Dr.  Heckerman  writes:  "Most  gardeners  are 
very  much  annoyed  by  these  bugs,  which  prey  upon 
the  cucumber,  melon,  pumpkin  and  squash — the 
latter  being  its  favorite.  Various  plans  have  been 
devised  for  their  protection,  such  as  soot,  Szc.  A 
method  which  I  have  practised  with  nearly  entire 
success,  is  to  form  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fine- 
ly ground  black  pepper  and  wheat  flour,  and  dust 
the  plants  while  the  dew  is  upon  them  with  this 
mixture,  using  an  ordinary  flour  or  pepper  box.  It 
is  a  fact  generally  known,  that  black  pepper  is  so 
obnoxious  to  most  insects  that  few  will  approach 
or  stay  in  its  presence.  The  object  of  the  flour  is 
to  combine  with  the  pepper,  and  with  the  water 
and  dew  to  form  a  paste,  which  will  adhere  to  the 
leaves  for  many  days  unless  washed  off"  by  heavy 
rains,  in  which  case  the  application  should  be  re- 
newed." 

But  by  way  of  improvement,  I  would  recommend 
sulphur  (having  used  it  with  considerable  success 
for  a  number  of  years)  instead  of  flour.  It  would 
combine  with  pepper  in  the  same  manner  as  flour. 


and  in  itself  be  very  offensive  to  the  bugs. 
TFest  Townsend,  June  18, 1857. 


E.   B. 


WoKMY  Apples. — Elihu  Cross  writes  as  follows 
corn,  the  turnip, seed  came  up  well,  and  the  young  [to  the  Country  Gentleman. 


plants  made  good  progress  even  in  dry  weather, 
About  the  middle  of  September  the  corn  was  cut 
up  and  put  in  shocks.  The  turnips  having  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  sun,  came  on  rapidly,  and  by  the 
middle  of  October  had  made  roots  tvvo  or  three 
inches  in  diameter  and  a  foot  in  length.  We  thinned 
them,  taking  off  about  fi.fty  bushels,  and  a  final 
gathering  the  last  of  November  of  over  fifty  bush- 
els more.  The  whole  expense  of  raising  them  was 
the  harvesting,  which  we  estimate  at  four  dollars. 

Turnips  at  four  cents  a  bushel  are  a  cheap  fod- 
der. The  seed  sowing  was  trusted  to  an  inexperi- 
enced hand,  or  the  yield  would  have  been  much 
larger.  Full  one-third  of  the  field  was  vacant. 
We  think  this  the  cheapest  way  of  raising  turnips, 
and  propose  to  follow  it  until  we  find  a  better. — 
Boston  Courier, 


How  TO  Select  Floue.— 1.  Look  at  its  color; 
if  it  is  white,  with  a  slightly  yellowish  or   straw 


"Having  been  troubled  with  wormy  apples  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  I  thought  I  would  try  an  ex- 
periment on  one  tree  this  season,  to  see  if  I  could 
not  stop  these  marauders  in  their  wild  career.  I 
took  half  a  dozen  quart  porter  bottles,  and  filled 
each  full  of  sweetened  water.  I  then  suspended 
them  from  the  branches  of  the  tree  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  I  tied  leather  straps  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  wide  around  the  branches  to  prevent  them 
from  being  girdled  ;  to  these  leather  straps  I  tied 
hemp  strings,  to  which  I  attached  the  bottles,  leav- 
ing them  open  to  allow  millers  to  enter.  I  let  the 
bottles  remain  in  this  situation  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  on  taking  them  down  and  emptying  them,  I 
found  the  millers  had  entered  in  numbers,  and 
were  drowned  in  the  liquid.  In  one  bottle  I  count- 
ed fifteen — in  another  forty. 

I  had  twelve  bushels  of  sound,  wormless  apples, 
while  the  fruit  on  other  trees  not  experimented 
upon  was  wormy." 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PROSPECTS  05"  THE  SEASON. 

Our  cold  month  of  June  is  now  closed.  If  I  do 
not  mistake,  it  has  been  coldei*  than  any  month  of 
June  within  my  memory.  The  vegetable  prospects 
are  bright  and  promising  in  the  general,  but  not  so 
in  particular.  Corn  is  small,  feeble  and  backward. 
I  have  seen  but  little  that  has  a  healthy,  vigorous 
aspect.  Potatoes  look  finely,  never  better.  Grass, 
there  is  a  superalnindance  grown,  but  a  warm  sun 
is  needed  to  mature  and  make  it ;  otherwise,  it  will 
be  puffy  and  unsubstantial.  Vines  suffered  much 
by  the  cold  of  the  last  winter.  Strawberries  do  not 
yield  half  what  was  expected  from  them.  Cranber- 
ries, on  high  land,  cultivated,  will  not  yield  more 
than  lialf  a  crop ;  they  were  much  disturbed  by  the 
winter.  This  crop  needs  constant  and  vigilant  at 
tention  to  be  grown  successfully.  Mr.  N.'s  bed, 
which  I  saw  on  Saturday,  has  too  many  naked  and 
disturbed  spots  to  look  encouraging.  He  thinks 
it  bids  fair  to  do  well  another  year.  Most  of  owr 
cultivators  wear  rather  long  faces,  on  account  of 
the  depredations  on  their  crops  by  the  operations 
of  insects.  Notwithstanding  there  was  a  fair  bloom 
upon  the  trees,  there  appears  to  be  but  little  well- 
formed  fruit.     Such  is  the  present  prospect  at 

July  1, 1857.  South  Uanvers. 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
AGaiCULTURE. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  held  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing at  the  State  Farm  in  Westboro',  on  the  1st 
inst.  Present,  Messrs.  Bartlett,  of  Middlesex 
North,  Brooks,  of  ihe  Worcester  Society,  Busii- 
NELL,  of  the  Housatonic,  Davis,  of  the  Plymouth, 
DURFEE,  of  the  Bristol,  Felton,  of  the  Worcester 
South,  Field,  of  the  Franklin,  Fisher,  of  the 
Worcester  North,  French,  of  the  Norfolk,  Grex- 
NELL,  appointed  by  the  Executive,  Hubbard,  of 
the  Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden,  Lewis,  of 
the  Middlesex  South,  Marston,  of  the  Barnstable, 
Newell,  of  the  Essex,  Sweetser,  of  the  Hamp- 
shire, Tower,  of  the  Berkshire,  Weite,  of  the 
Worcester  West,  and  Wilder,  appointed  by  the 
Executive. 

The  appearance  of  the  farm  is  highly  gratifying 
and  satisfoctory — the  crops  all  looking  exceedingly 
■well,  except  the  corn  and  the  Chinese  sugar  cane, 
which  look  very  well  for  this  season.  Corn,  in  this 
section  of  the  Slate,  is  very  small  and  backward, 
but  as  it  depends  very  much  on  July  and  August  to 
bring  it  forward,  it  is  ho])ed  that  it  will  recover  it- 
self. 

There  are  thirty  acres  of  Indian  corn  this  year 
on  the  State  farm,  about  fifteen  acres  of  potatoes 
and  other  crops,  as  carrots,  onions,  turnips,  beans, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  proportion.  The  farm  has  been  greatly 
improved  the  present  season  by  the  addition  of  new 
gates,  which  were  greatly  needed — smoothing  off 
the  land  in  front  of  the  farm-house,  from  which 
several  hundred  tons  of  stones  were  removed,  grad- 
ing down  the  hill  in  front  of  the  Institution,  and 


other  permanent  improvements,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  attractions  of  this  beautiful  farm. 

The  Board  have  applied  over  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty  loads  of  liquid  manures  this  spring  to  the 
various  crops,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  on 
hand  about  three  thousand  more,  which  will  make 
it  unnecessary  to  purchase  fertilizers  hereafter,  to 
any  extent.  This  liquid  manure  is  in  the  new  res- 
ervoir, completed  last  year,  and  consists  of  the 
wash  from  the  Institution  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
inmates. 

Danford's  mowing  machine  was  at  work  on  the 
farm  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  manufacturer,  from 
Greenfield,  and  cut  the  grass  very  well,  and  appar- 
ently of  easy  draught. 

The  grass  crop  is  the  largest  ever  known  on  the 
farm.  The  stock  is  all  looking  well,  and  is  very 
creditable  to  the  State. 

Notice  being  given  that  the  Legislature  had 
passed  an  act  instructing  the  Board  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  the  disease  of  the  potato,  and  report 
upon  the  applications  made  for  the  State  premium 
previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  act  offering  it,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bart- 
lett, Fisher  and  Durfee,  to  examine  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  report  thereon  to  the  Board. 

It  was  voted  that  each  member  be  requested  to* 
send  in  to  the  Secretary,  a  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  individuals  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  State  most  capable  of  serving  on  the  commit- 
tees at  the  State  Show.  Delegates  were  appointed 
to  visit  the  exhibitions  of  the  County  Societies,  as 
follows : 

To  the  Essex,  Dr.  Bartlett;  Middlesex,  Mr. 
Tower;  Middlesex  North,  Mr.  Felton  ;  Middlesex 
South,  Mr.  Grennell ;  Worcester,  Mr.  Davis ; 
Worcester  West,  Mr.  Field  ;  Worcester  North,  Col. 
Lewis ;  Worcester  South,  Mr.  White ;  Hampshire, 
Franklin  and  Hampden,  Mr.  Sweetser;  Hamp- 
shire, Mr,  Brewer  ;  Hamjjden  East,  Dr.  Fisher; 
Berkshire,  Gen.  Chandler ;  Housatonic,  Mr.  French; 
Franklin,  Col.  Newell ;  Norfolk,  Hon.  II.  C.  Win- 
throp  ;  Bristol,  Capt.  Gardner ;  Plymouth,  Judge 
Marston;  Barnst;;ble,  Mr.  Bufjhnell;  Nantucket, 
Dr.  Durfee. 

Delegates  were  also  appointed  to  the  Exhibition 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Brooks,  Newell, 
Durfee,  Chandler,  Lewis  and  Flint. 

Delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  trial  of 
Mowers  and  Reapers  at  Syracuse. 

It  was  voted  to  give  the  Committee  on  Labor 
authority  to  consummate  the  arrangement  between" 
the  Board  and  the  Trustees  in  regard  to  the  labor 
of  the  boys. 

At  present  there  are  at  work  on  the  farm  about 
two  hundred  boys,  who  are  under  the  charge  of  the 
employees  on  the  farm,  and  taught  so  far  as  prac>» 
ticable  all  the  branches,  of  farm  labor. 

July  7,  1857.  c.  L.  F,    .^, 
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FARM  ACCOUNTS. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  so  little  attention  is 
paid  by  farmers  to  the  importance  of  keeping  farm 
accounts;  by  which  I  mean  accounts  with  his  prin- 
cipal crops,  and  also  of  the  stock  kept  on  his  farm. 
Though  this  latter  item  is  more  difhcult  to  ascer- 
tain, yet  the  former  is  as  easily  kept  as  an  account 
of  a  merchant  or  mechanic  with  his  customers,  and 
in  the  same  wa)' — by  attending  to  it  at  the  time. 
I  presume  there  is  not  one  farmer  in  twenty,  per- 
haps not  one  in  a  hundred,  who  keeps  any  regu- 
lar account  of  his  farming  operations ;  consequent- 
ly the  most  he  knows  about  it  is  guess-work.  He 
knows  perhaps  that  he  has  got  a  crib  of  corn,  or  a 
bin  of  wheat ;  but  how  much  il  has  cost  him  in 
manure,  labor,  seed,  interest  on  land,  &c.,  See,  he 
guesses  at,  or  don't  trouble  himself  about.  Such 
a  farmer  cannot  tell  whether  his  business  is  profit- 
able or  unprofitable,  at  least  not  until  his  capital  is 
sensibly  increased  or  diminished.  He  cannot  tell 
with  any  certainty  whether  corn  or  beans  is  the 
most  profitable  crop ;  whether  cows  or  sheep  will 
yield  the  greatest  remuneration  for  the  labor  and 
expense  bestowed ;  or  whether  he  makes  or  loses 
money  by  summer  fallowing  and  sowing  ten  acres 
of  wheat  on  shares.  All  this,  and  much  more  that 
is  useful  and  instructive,  can  be  ascertained  by  keep- 
ing accurate  accounts — charging  each  crop  or  flock 
of  sheep  with  the  expense  of  tillage,  keep,  &c., 
end  crediting  each  with  the  actual  returns,  when- 
ever ascertained.  This  would  not  occupy  more 
than  ten  minutes  each  day,  and  would  abundantly 
repay  by  the  information  and  instruction  it  would 
impart.  I  grant  that  the  crops  of  the  farmer  are 
subject  to  contingencies.  The  weevil  may  destroy 
his  wheat,  the  grub  eat  up  his  growing  corn,  and 
the  drought  may  diminish  his  dairy  profits,  but  he 
must  make  allowance  for  these  occurrences,  and 
consider  the  loss  in  the  same  light  that  a  merchant 
•would  a  bad  debt. 

I  know  that  too  great  a  majority  of  farmers  have  a 
repugnance  to  writing  anything,  either  through  in- 
dolence, or  because  they  think  they  have  not  the 
necessary  time ;  but  I  entreat  such  to  try  it,  say 
for  one  year,  commencing  this  spring,  and  see  if  it 
will  not  compensate.  It  will  induce  habits  of  or- 
der and  system  ;  it  will  show  where  labor  is  most 
profitably  expended ;  it  will  show  where  losses 
have  accrued"  from  want  of  cai-e  and  attention. — 
How  much  loss  was  sustained  in  the  corn  crop  last 
year  for  the  want  of  care  in  the  saving  and  selec- 
tion of  seed  corn. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  I  kept  such  ac- 
counts for  a  number  of  years,  and  though  now  re- 
tired from  the  business  of  farming,  I  would  not 
take  for  my  accounts  double  Avhat  they  cost  me.  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  laboring  constantly  and 
diligently ;  but  my  custom  was  to  have  a.  slate, 
with  a  pencil  attached,  always  at  band,  when  in 
the  house,  and  noting  on  it,  at  the  time,  everything 
of  which  I  wished  to  keep  an  account.  On  Satur- 
day night,  or  (?ftener,I  transferred  it  to  my  account 
book. —  IVyoming  County  Mirror. 


highway,  when  it  is  dry  and  dusty.  Apply  profuse- 
ly, that  none  of  the  slugs  escape  a  good  covering, 
and  my  word  for  it,  they  will  be  minus  equally  as 
well  as  if  you  had  used  lime.  Renew  the  applica- 
tion as  often  as  necessary. — Country  Gentleman. 


Remedy  for  Cherry  Slug.— The  cherry  slug, 
or  snail,  makes  sad  havoc  on  our  cherry  trees  in 
this  vicinitj'.  I  have  previously  found  lime  effectu- 
al in  destroying  them.  Last  summer  I  tried  dry 
dust,  taken  from  the  ground  near  the  tree ;  with  a 
shovel  make  it  fine,  or  you  may  scrape  it  from  the 


AN  INVITATION  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

BX    WM.    C.    BSYANT. 

All  day,  from  shrubs  by  our  summer  dwelling. 

The  Easter  sparrow  repeats  hia  song  ; 
A  merry  warbler,  he  chides  the  blossoms. 

The  idle  blossoms  that  sleep  so  long. 

The  blue-bird  chants,  from  the  elm's  long  branches, 

A  hymn  to  welcome  the  budding  year; 
The  south-wind  wanders  from  field  to  forest, 

And  softly  whispers,  the  Spring  is  here  ! 

Come,  daughter  mine, from  the  gloomy  city. 
Before  these  lays  from  the  elm  have  ceased  ; 

The  violet  breath<s  by  our  door  as  s-Tcetly 
As  in  the  air  of  her  Lative  East. 

Though  many  a  flower  in  the  wood  is  waking, 

The  daffodil  is  our  door-side  queen  ; 
She  pushes  upward  the  sward  already, 

To  spot  with  sunshine  the  early  green 

No  lays  so  joyous  as  these  are  warbled 

From  wiry  prison  in  maiden's  bower  ; 
No  pampired  bloom  of  the  green-house  chamber 

Has  half  the  charm  of  the  lawn's  first  flower. 

Yet  these  sweet  lays  of  the  early  season, 

And  these  fair  sights  of  its  sunny  days. 
Are  only  sweet  when  we  fondly  listen, 

And  only  fair  when  we  fondly  gaze. 

There  is  do  glory  in  star  or  blossom  | 

Till  looked  upon  by  a  loving  eye  : 
There  is  no  fragrance  in  April's  breezes 

Till  breathed  with  joy  as  they  wander  by. 

Come,  Julia  dear,  for  the  sprouting  willows. 
The  opening  bowers,  and  the  gleaming  brooks, 

And  hollows  green  in  the  sun  are  waiting 
Their  dower  of  beauty  from  thy  glad  looks. 


For  the  Neto  England  Farmer. 

A  RIDE  WITH  A  COW'S  TAIL. 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  number  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Stearns,  entitled,  Horses'  Ears  and  Cows' 
Tails.  Being  struck  by  the  singularity  of  the  head- 
ing, I  read  the  communication,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  it ;  especially  the  latter  part,  where 
the  writer  refers  to  a  machine  for  keeping  cows' 
tails  in  their  proper  places,  while  milking.  You 
may  wish  to  know  why  I  was  interested  in  this, — 
I  will  tell  you.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  been  very 
much  annoyed  by  cows'  tails.  He  is  accustomed, 
during  the  warm  season,  to  take  a  round  cow-hide- 
ing  administered  with  a  cow's  tail,  every  time  he 
performs  the  operation  of  milking ;  and  some  times 
he  is  belabored  so  unmercifully,  that  he  loses  all 
control  of  himself,  and  in  turn  gives  the  cow  a 
round  drubbing  with  his  milking-stool.  But  I 
wish  now  to  show  one  of  the  methods  my  friend 
took,  to  defend  himself  against  the  assaults  of  the 
cow's  tail.  It  happened  that  he  had  among  his 
stock,  a  very  large  cow,  with  a  tremendous  long 
tail,  at  the  end  of  which  the  hair  had  grown  to  a 
profuse  length.  This  tail  was  a  perfect  eye-sore  to 
my  friend,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  own- 
er of  it  could  use  it  witii  as  much  experlness  i^nd 
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alacrity  as  Scott  ever  showed  in  using  his  sword  ; 
pnd  she  would  lay  it  about  the  ears  of  my  friend 
with  SHch  fury  as  fairly  to  make  him  roar. 

At  the  close  of  a  warm  day  in  summer  my  friend 
seated  himself  upon  his  stool,  to  milk  said  cow. 
But  the  moment  he  placed  his  hand  upon  her  bag, 
slap  came  her  tail  right  in  his  eye.  But  this  was 
her  last,  for,  the  rye  of  my  friend  falling  upon  the 
hair  that  grew  so  profusely  at  the  extremity  of  her 
tail-  the  thought  instantly  suggests  itself  that  by 
tying  it  around  his  leg,  he  should  then  have  com- 
mand of  said  tail.  This  he  does,  and  is  about  to 
commence  operations  again,  when  the  cow,  finding 
that  her  tall  was  confined,  instantly  starts  off,  throw- 
ing my  poor  friend  upon  his  back,  and  taking  him 
with  her,  much  against  his  inclination.  It  happened 
that  in  the  yard  there  was  a  large  puddle  of  water, 
occasioned  by  heavy  rains.  Towards  this  the  cow 
(with  poor  Gilpin  behind,)  made  her  way  ;  using, 
I  suppose,  the  philosophy  of  the  tinner,  who  al- 
ways gives  the  article  he  wishes  to  cover  with  tin, 
a  coating  of  acid,  before  applying  the  tin,  to  make 
it  adhere.  Whether  the  cow  used  this  philos- 
ophy, or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  she  took  my  friend 
through  the  centre  of  this  pond,  and  then  directed 
her  course  to  the  manure  heaps,  over  three  of  which 
she  passed,  with  my  friend  streaming  behind,  look- 
ing like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  only  not  quite  so  bril- 
liant. But  at  this  point,  a  l)rother  (who  had  been 
apprized  of  my  friend's  situation,  by  his  cries,)  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  he  was  soon  released  from  his 
unpleasant  companion. 

Now,  this  cow-milker's  assistant,  Mr.  Stearns  in- 
forms us,  will  prevent  swearing,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  it  would  have  prevented  this  calamity 
that  I  have  just  narrated,  and  although  it  was  in- 
vented in  1854,  yet,  I  must  say,  (hat  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  such  a  machine  until  I  saw 
Mr,  Stearns'  account  of  it.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
persuade  my  friend  to  purchase  one  as  a  preven- 
tive against  such  accidents.  li.  A.  H. 

Monson,  1857. 


home,  when  in  the  city  ;  but  still,  we  do  not  feel 
quite  at  ease  there  ,■  we  are  a  little  afraid  of  inter- 
rupting his  duties,  when  we  see  him  only  able  to 
answer  our  inquiries,  in  the  briefest  possible  man- 
ner that  civility  admits.  Pardon  these  hasty  sug- 
gestions. You  will  understand  that  I  mean  no  of- 
fence to  any  one,  but  wish  that  my  occupation 
should  have  that  position  in  the  City  of  Notions 
that  its  importance  demands.  Why  not  discuss 
this  topic  at  one  of  the  farmers'  meetings  ?        * 


FRUIT  TREES. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL 
CLUB. 

On  page  136  of  Vol.  VIII.  of  the  JVew  England 
Farmer,  published  in  March,  1856,  is  a  sensible  and 
practical  proposition  for  the  organization  of  this 
club.  Can  you  tell  me,  Messrs.  Editors,  whether 
the  hint  then  given  has  ever  been  taken,  and  wheth- 
er any  steps  have  ever  been  commenced  for  the  or- 
ganization of  such  a  club  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Is 
there  no  one  about  the  State  House  of  sufficient 
public  spirit  to  leau  oft' in  the  matter  ?  Even  sup- 
pose the  highest  officers  of  State  to  be  so  occupied 
about  the  concerns  of  the  State  as  to  have  no  time 
to  spare  for  this  collateral  business,  there  are  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Teasurer  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  all  furnished 
with  spacious  and  comfortable  rooms,  and  as  much 
clerical  assistance  as  they  ask  for.  Why  cannot  one 
or  all  of  these  see  to  it  ?  If  they  cannot,  why  can- 
not you,  .Mr.  Editor,  and  your  neighboring  editors, 
volunteer  to  look  after  it  ?  Mark  my  word,  let  it  be 
done,  and  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
creditable  associations  in  the  State.  I  know  that 
many  of  us  farmers  have  taken  the  liberty  to  go  in- 
to Secretary  Flint's  room,  and  make  ourselves  at 


The  importation  of  foreign  fruit  trees  and  seeds 
this  Spring,  now  nearly  over,  are  estimated  to  have 
been  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  of 
any  former  year  ;  and  this  branch  of  horticulture 
is  fast  acquiring  importance.  The  destn:ction  of 
trees  by  the  severity  of  the  two  last  winters,  and 
the  rapid  settlement  of  Western  lands, — but  more 
than  all,  the  encouragement  to  the  culture  of  do- 
mestic fruit  aft'orded  by  the  formation  of  numerous 
Agriculturul  societies  throughout  the  country,  have 
given  an  impetus  to  this  business  which  is  quite  un- 
precedented. The  demand  for  young  trees  has 
much  exceeded  the  supply.  It  may  seem  somewhat 
singular  that  we  are  unable  to  produce  trees  and 
fruits  for  ourselves,  without  resorting  to  other  coun- 
tries, but  our  changeable  climate  does  not  favor  their 
growth  to  the  same  perfection.  Even  between  the 
Eastern  States  and  the  Western,  the  difference  in 
climate  and  soil  is  such  that  fruit  often  undergoes 
an  entire  metamorphosis, — the  dwarfish  specimens 
of  the  East  being  scarcely  recognizable  in  the  ex- 
uberant growth  of  the  more  genial  West. 

Trees  are  imjiorted  in  bales  and  cases,  chiefly 
from  France,  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  seeds  are 
invoiced  by  the  ton.  Their  aggregate  value  for  the 
season  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  ;  but  as  the  nurse- 
rymen chiefly  import  through  a  single  agency  in 
this  city,  some  approximation  may  be  made.  The 
largest  nurseries  in  the  United  States  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rochester,  where  there  are  something 
like  2,000  acres  of  young  trees  in  process  of  culture, 
A  single  firm  has  as  many  as  400  acres.  At  Syra- 
cuse there  is  a  nursery  of  300  acres,  and  very  large 
ones  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  principal 
Western  cities — even  in  Desmoints  and  Dubuque, 
which  were  recently  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 
Illinois  is  taking  the  lead  among  fruit-growing 
States,  being  convenient  of  access  from  the  newly 
opened  Territories,  and  possessing  a  soil  and  climate 
peculiarly  favoring  a  large  production.  Indiana, 
too,  is  giving  the  subject  much  attention. 

It  is  very  singular  that  agriculturists  nearer  home, 
particularly  in  New  Jersey,  are  not  able  to  discover 
the  immense  advantage  that  would  result  from  a 
more  extended  culture  of  fruits  of  the  choicer  vari- 
eties, adapted  to  city  consumption.  Placed  within 
reach  of  the  great  markets  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, this  description  of  produce  would  be  read- 
ily convertible  into  cash,  and  on  such  terms  as  to 
secure  a  munificent  return  for  the  labor  and  capital 
expended.  The  few  cultivators  already  in  the  field 
are  profiting  by  their  sagacity,  but  it  will  be  long 
before  they  can  supply  the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  our  'ruiterers  and  confectioners.  As  is 
well  known,  choice  pears  often  sell  at  half  a  dollar 
apiece,  or  even  twice  that  amount.  The  exportation 
of  trees,  such  as  evergreens  and  forest  trees,  is  in- 
creasing quite  fast. — Jour,  of  Com. 
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For  the  I\eiu  England  Farmer. 

AGRICULTUKAL  FAIRS. 

It  would  seem,  from  what  is  said  by  some,  that 
the  great  end  which  it  was  intended  that  agricultu- 
ral fairs  should  subserve,  had  been  forgotten,  or  at 
least  overlooked.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  in  the 
moments  of  cool  reflection,  to  consider  vhat  the 
chief  design  of  these  is,  or  ought  to  be.  Now  I 
would  submit,  if  agricultural  societies  did  not  orig- 
inate in  a  desire  to  advance  whatever  pertains  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  that  agricultural 
fairs  are  but  the  echo  of  this  desire,  awarding  pre- 
miums to  the  best  articles  of  any  kind  exhibited, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  competition,  and  secur- 
ing in  this  way  the  improvement  and  perfection  of 
such  articles,  and  the  spread  of  valuable  information. 

Premiums  being  an  important  auxiliary  for  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  these  societies,  as  also  being 
of  themselves  both  a  healthy  incitant  as  well  as 
check  on  exhibitors,  the  awarding  of  them  demands 
a  careful  consideration.  Without  reference  in  the 
least  to  what  does,  or  does  not  exist  as  matter  of 
fact,  I  would  suggest  that  in  accordance  with  strict 
republican  principle,  each  and  all  branches  of  agri- 
culture equally  ought  to  be  entitled  to  premiums ; 
and  that  the  amount  of  premium.s  awarded  to  each 
class  should  be  proportioned  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance which  it  holds  with  others  in  the  estimation 
of  the  community ;  or  its  real  intrinsic  value  to  so- 
ciety individually  and  collectively.  Thus  one  branch 
may  extensively  interest  the  people,  absorbing  more 
attention  and  capital  than  any  other ;  this,  then,  in 
the  aggregate,  ought  to  command  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  awards  ;  again,  another  branch  may  be  of 
even  more  real  value  to  public  interests  than  the 
preceding,  yet  from  adventitious  circumstances,  has 
not  enlisted  the  attention  of  the  community ;  this 
latter  needs  the  encouragement  which  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  premiums  would  secure.  These  premi- 
ums should  be  given  in  order  to  obtain  and  diffuse 
that  information,  which  competition  under  different 
circumstances,  comparison  of  experiments  and  re- 
sults, would  make  the  most  reliable,  succinct,  meth- 
odical, and  of  course  practical.  Other  than  these 
two,  the  premiums  should  be  awarded  on  the  ad 
valorem  principle  as  applicable  to  the  community. 
For  instance,  the  premiums  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  &c.,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  compara- 
tive value  which  each  has  to  any  and  all  ether  ag- 
ricultural productions  which  are  considered  worthy 
of  premiums;  and  each  of  these  classes  must  be 
again  divided  and  subdivided  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, as  horses  for  speed,  for  draft,  farm-horses,  car- 
riage-horses, horses  for  breeding,  &c.,  and  then  again 
classified  according  to  age,  &c.,  &c. 

Were  the  great  principle  on  which  agricultural 
societies  and  fairs  were  first  instituted,  viz.,  that  of 
securing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greates-t  number, 
and  allowing  eqiial  representation  to  all  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  strictly  and  fully  carried  out, 
we  should  hear  less  said  respecting  the  evils  of 
"horse  racing,"  and  its  immoral  tendency  in  connex- 
ion with  our  fairs.  An  agricultural  fair  is  not  a 
horse  show  nor  a  cattle  show  merely,  nor  is  it  an 
exhil)ition  of  any  one  production  of  art  or  nature, 
but  it  is  a  combination  of  all  of  these,  and  all  ought 
to  have  an  equal  chance,  and  no  one  ought  to  over- 
top, or  in  the  least  detract  from  another.  Although 
popular  attention  may  be,  and  often  is  directed  to 
some  jwrticular  object  of  interest,  to  the  neglect  of 


others,  yet  the  various  agricultural  societies,  their 
officers  and  committees,  have  it  in  their  power,  by  a 
proper  grading  and  distribution  of  premiums,  to  se- 
cure to  each  article  a  due  consideration  and  just 
award. 

Agricultural  societies  should  repudiate  the  name 
of  "horse  shows,  cattle  shows,"  &c.,  as  referring  to  j 
a  general  exhibnion  of  agricultural  interests  ;  and  I 
if  the  awards  show  justice  meted  out  to  all  impar-  ' 
tially,  the  confidence  of  the  public  will  be  secured, 
cause  of  reproach  will  be  taken  away,  and  with  the 
cause  will  die  the  name.  If  an  agricultural  society 
owns,  hires  or  has  the  use  of  a  trotting-course  given 
them  for  an  exhibition  of  horses,  so  long  as  it  is 
under  their  control,  they  are  free  to  make  and  en- 
force all  lawful  and  needful  rules  and  regulations 
which  they  please ;  and  can,  of  course,  check  all 
racing,  drinking,  or  anything  else  of  immoral  ten- 
dency. If,  owning  a  course,  they  lease  it  to  be  used 
either  before  or  after  an  exhibition  of  their  own, 
they  are  responsible  for  the  way  it  is  leased  and 
used ;  and  if  hired  or  otherwise,  they  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  use  made  of  it  so  long  as  it  is  under 
their  control,  but  no  longer.  Neither  are  they  re- 
sponsible for  the  personal  character  of  any  person 
who  attends  their  fairs,  any  farther  than  to  give 
just  and  suitable  encouragement  to  true  merit,  as  it 
shows  itself  by  advancing  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture. The  fact  that  where  our  fairs  are  held,  we 
meet  circuses,  liquor,  and  swindlers  of  all  sorts,  fur- 
nishes no  argument  against  agricultural  fairs.  These 
evils  are  concomitant,  not  legitimate  deductions, 
and  no  one  holds  the  society  in  any  case  responsible. 

A  fast  horse  is  a  good  thing,  and  as  such  is  en- 
titled to  a  premium  ;  who  his  owner  is,  matters  not, 
provided  that  while  on  the  grounds  of  an  agricultu- 
ral society,  he  conforms  to  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions. A  bad  man  may  own  a  fast  horse,  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  no  man  of  unexceptionable  mor- 
als ever  owned  one.  The  ownership  is  no  person's 
business.  If  a  '-jocky"  has  a  fast  horse  to  which 
he  is  willing  to  give  a  fair  trial  on  a  course  of  the 
society,  let  him  be  permitted  with  others ;  he  can 
ask  no  more,  and  here  the  society  can  restrict  him, 
nolens  or  voleiis.  A  fast  horse  is  usually  a  fancy 
horse  for  a  man  of  leisure ;  he  is  not  the  kind  for 
business,  for  convenience,  for  family  use ;  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  he  is  not  the  horse  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  would  choose  to  use  in  ninety-nine  cases 
in  a  hundred.  In  awarding  premiums,  then,  fast 
horses  should  not  have  more  than  their  proportion- 
ate share  compared  with  draft,  carriage,  or  other 
horses.  They  are  certainly  valuable  for  the  farmer 
to  raise,  and  they  bring  high  prices,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  them  should  be  encouraged.  But  how  are 
the  qualities  of  a  farst  horse  to  be  tested ;  is  it  not 
in  a  great  measure  by  his  speed?  Is  it  not  then 
very  unwise,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  to  restrict  a 
horse  to  a  "mile  in  four  minutes"  gait,  or  restrict 
his  Fjjeed  at  all,  if  we  would  give  this  class  an  equal 
chance  with  draft,  carriage,  or  many  other  kind  of 
horses  ?  Is  there  anything  immoral  in  fast  riding 
or  fast  travelling  ?  If  so,  we  Americans  must  be  a 
very  immoral  set,  for  we  are  a  proverbially  fast 
people.  Is  it  any  worse  for  an  animal  to  show  his 
speed  than  his  strength,  or  any  other  qualification  to 
which  nature  or  practice  has  capacitattd  him  ?  The 
man  who  objects  to  speed,  must  go  against  public 
sentiment,  against  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  against  a  feeling  with  which  we  are  alm.ost 
all  identititd,  namely,  that  of  progress  in  every  de- 
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partment.  The  feelings  of  interest  and  admiration 
with  which  all,  not  in  the  least  excepting  the  fair 
sex,  regard  an  exhibition  of  the  noble  qualities  of 
the  well-trained  horse,  are  not  the  result  of  a  sickly 
conventionalism,  but  the  natural  action  of  a  healthy 
mind  that  likes  to  see  nature  and  art  combined  and 
exhibited  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  counte- 
nance given  to  the  exhibition  of  horses  under  the 
management  of  the  various  agricultural  societies, 
by  the  presence  of  ladies  of  the  first  distinction,  and 
of  most  unexceptionable  delicacy  and  modesty 
shows  the  confidence  which  the  best  of  the  commu' 
nity  repose  in  these  societies,  that  every  thing  will 
be  conducted  with  justice  and  decorum.  Let  us 
hope  that  their  confidence  may  never  prove  mis- 
placed, and  that  this  branch  may  ever  be  favored 
with  their  smiles  and  presence.  As  to  the  matter 
of  female  equestrianism  in  connexion  with  these 
exhibitions,  I  think  that  we  may  safely  leave  the 
subject  with  the  ladies  themselves.  If  they  think 
it  proper,  we  gentlemen  ought  not  to  be  modest 
above  measure,  but  let  them  have  their  way.  We 
need  have  little  fear  that  our  shovi's  will  depreciate 
in  consequence  of  either  their  countenance  or  assist- 
ance. A  little  more  equestrianism  among  the  ladies 
of  New  England  would  be  a  most  excellent  idea, 
and  a  little  healthy  encouragement  is  what  is  very 
much  needed. 

Let  the  responsibility  of  the  character  of  agricul- 
tural fairs  rest  where  it  belongs,  on  the  society 
which  originates  them.  The  power  to  correct  al- 
most all  the  abuses  complained  of,  lies  with  the  va^ 
rious  agricultural  societies  in  a  great  measure  ;  and 
let  them  feel  that  the  mass  of  the  people  know  this, 
and  hold  them  amenable.  The  success  of  these  so- 
cieties depends  on  their  integrity  and  fairness  in  all 
matters  connected  with  agricultural  interests,  and 
I  would  hope  to  see  them  such  as  the  best  wishes 
of  the  best  men  M'ould  have  them,  and  what  their 
originatcrs  at  first  intended  they  should  be,  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  all  societies  for  the  improvement  of 
man  phjsically,  mentally  and  morally.        J.  S.  S. 

Grecnjiekl,  Mass.,  Jlpril,  1857. 


For  the  !iew  England  Farmer. 

BOYS'  WAGES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  Farmer  of  April  11,  your 
correspondent  aske*  the  question,  ought  not  good 
working  boys  of  14  or  15  years  of  age  to  receive 
from  37  to  45  cents  a  day?  Perhaps  while  a  far 
mer  is  engaged  in  weeding  his  carrots,  or  onions, 
he  may  aHbrd  to  pay  a  good  boy  from  37  to  45 
cents  a  day,  from  the  fact  that  he  may  weed  near- 
ly as  fast  as  a  man. 

"Experience  is  the  best  schoolmaster,"  in  school- 
teaching  we  all  admit,  so  it  is  in  farming  business; 
a  man  of  experience,  strength,  judgment  and  abili- 
ty is  the  one  to  whom  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay 
three  or  four  times  the  wages  that  he  can  to  a  boy ; 
for  he  can  then  see  his  work  done  with  dispatch, 
and  steadily  progressing,  while  a  hired  boy  not  pos- 
sessing these  qualities  can  do  but  a  little  without 
being  constantly  watched  by  his  employer.  There- 
fore ought  not  bo}s'  wages  to  be  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wages  of  a  man?  * 

What  mechanic,  (for  instance  a  machinist,)  would 
think  of  giving  an  apprentice  boy  as  much  as  he 
would  a  journeyman,  a  man  of  experience  ?  Cer- 
tainly no  one  would;  the  reason  is  obviou'.    Farm-| 


ing  is  as  much  of  a  trade  as  any  other  occupation, 
then  why  should  an  apprentice  boy  at  farming  be 
better  paid  than  an  apprentice  at  any  other  trade  ? 

Farmers,  from  the  nature  of  their  business,  have 
many  kinds  of  work  to  perform.  Tell  a  man  who 
has  had  experience,  what  to  do,  and  he  knows  how 
to  do  it ;  but  not  so  with  a  boy ;  his  employer  must 
spend  much  precious  time  in  telling  him  what  to 
do,  how  to  do  it,  and  then  in  most  cases  see  that  it 
is  done. 

Boys  will  be  boys,  and  as  a  general  thing,  they 
love  play  rather  than  work ;  however,  occasionally 
we  find  an  exception.  Hence  ought  boys'  wages 
to  approximate  so  nearly  to  the  wages  of  a  man, 
as  suggested  by  your  correspondent  ? 

Yours,  truly.  Experience. 

Hamilton,  Jlpril  20,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer 

HAIR  SNAKES. 

In  the  Spiritual  Telegraph,  bearing  date  of  April 
11th,  I  noticed  some  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Gage,  of  Michigan,  relative  to  the  origin  and  char- 
acter of  hair  snakes.  The  account  which  Mr.  Gage 
has  given  of  his  observation  and  experiments  has 
probably  given  complete  satisfaction  to  many  upon 
this  subject.  Friend  Gage  appears  to  discard  the 
idea  that  hair  snakes  are,  in  any  instance,  animated 
hairs  of  animals ;  he  also  appears  to  think  that  they 
are  entirely  the  product  of  crickets  ;  but  I  think  we 
cannot  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  or  be  enabled 
to  give  a  judicious  verdict  in  this,  or  in  any  other 
intricate  case,  until  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  is  presented.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
prove  that  crickets  never  bring  forth,  or  by  some 
unaccohnted  for  means  produce  a  kind  of  hair 
snake ;  both  by  my  own  observation  and  experi- 
ments, I  have  demonstrative  evidence,  that  the 
hairs  of  animals  and  of  men,  if  put  into  a  standing 
pool  of  water,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  a 
few  days  in  warm  weather,  will  animate,  and  be- 
come hair  snakes. 

It  is  now  about  forty  years  since  I,  in  several  in- 
stances, took  some  particular  observation  of  these 
singular  animal  beings  called  hair  snakes.  Two  of 
those  then  examined  were,  (according  to  my  best 
recollection,)  about  12  or  15  inches  long;  one  of 
them,  which  was  nearly  or  quite  the  diameter  of  a 
fine  knitting  needle,  I  broke  in  two;  in  the  cavity  of 
its  body  was  a  thick,  ropy  substance,  which  was 
white.  From  the  appearance  of  these  snakes,  and 
other  circumstances,  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  vivified  hairs ;  and  to  prove  the  matter, 
plucked  several  (say  5  or  6)  hairs  from  my  own 
person,  and  placed  them  in  a  standing  pool  of  shal- 
low water;  the  hairs  were  in  a  somewhat  curled 
and  entangled  condition.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
I  visited  the  place  to  see  the  condition  and  progress 
of  the  snakes,  and  found  that  they  had  all  animated,, 
and  become  hair  snakes.  They  were  precisely  in 
the  same  place  where  they  were  deposited,  and  in 
the  same  relative  connection  ;  they  were  all  writh- 
ing and  squirming  as  though  they  were  trying  to 
extricate  themselves  from  their  entangled  state. 
That  experiment  was  to  me  demonstrative  evidence 
that  hair  snakes  were  really  animated  hairs.  Sev- 
eral other  jiersons  of  my  acquaintance  have  tritd 
the  same  experiment,  with  the  like  results.  Two 
of  my  acquaintance  plucked  hairs  from  the  tail  of  a 
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horse,  placed  them  in  water,  and  visited  the  place 
every  day,  until  the  hairs  revived  and  becanie  a 
kind  of  snake. 

When  I  tried  that  experiment  with  hairs,  I  lived 
in  the  central  part  of  New  York  State.  About 
that  date,  William  Frazier,  of  Oxford,  Ct.  Co.,  re- 
lated to  me  the  following  case,  which  occurred  in 
that  vicinity.  A  man,  apparently  in  good  health,' 
was  suddenly  affected  with  severe  pain  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  and  urethera.  His  physician  could 
not  ascertain  the  character  or  cause  of  "his  suffering. 
The  paroxysms  of  pain  were  most  severe  when  he  i 
urinated,  yet  there  was  no  evidence  of  gravel  or 
stone  in  the  bladder.  A  few  days  after  the  attack 
of  the  complaint,  a  hair  snake  was  discharged  from 
the  urethera,  when  his  sufVering  immediately  ceased. 
It  came  from  him,  the  tail,  or  top  end  of  the  hair, 
forwards;  and  it  is  not  known  to  many  that  hairs 
have  a  kind  of  barbed  roughness,  and  that  rough- 
ness slants  towards  the  top,  or  outer  end  of  hairs. 
The  passing  of  the  hair  snake,  tail  end  forward, 
clearly  accounted  for  the  pain  experienced  when- 
ever the  man  passed  urine.  HiS  physicians  were 
satisfied  that  the  snake  was  a  vivified  hair,  which 
the  man  had,  by  some  means,  swallowed. 

The  fact  that  hairs  of  animals,  when  deposited  in 
water  for  some  length  of  time,  become  hair  snakes, 
is  a  truth  too  well  established  by  numerous  experi- 
ments to  be  denied,  or  in  any  degree  questioned. 
Friend  Gage  says  he  has  found  hair  snakes  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  and  difl'erent  colors,  under  flat  stones. 
I  have  also  noticed  the  same  kind  of  creature;  but 
have  su])posed  them  to  be  a  kind  of  worm  ;  and  an 
entirely  different  species  from  the  hair  snakes  which 
are  found  in  pools  of  water ;  but  I  have  not  com- 
pared them  together,  under  microscopic  inspection. 
Worms  which  hatch  from  nits  deposited  in  limbs  of 
trees,  become  millers  and  butterflies;  and  tadpoles 
(or  pollywogs,  as  they  are  called,)  leave  their  rear 
appendage,  have  legs,  and  become  toads  and  frogs. 
Who  knows  but  that  those  snakes  produced  by  crick- 
ets pass  through  a  similar  metamorphosis,  and  be- 
come crickets?  Those  who  have  opportunity  and  lei- 
sure for  the  purpose,  will  doutless  give  this  subject 
further  investigation.  Wellington  Rose. 

West  Pillsfield,  Ms.,  1857. 


Whether  this  arises  from  any  injurious  influence  of 
the  salt  water,  or  simply  from  the  pasturage  not 
being  so  good  for  th'-m,!  am  not  able  to  say,  but  I 
should  suppose  the  latter  to  be  the  principal  cause. 
That  they  do  not  do  as  well  within  a  few  miles  of 
Boston  as  they  do  further  back  in  the  country,  un- 
der equal  management,  is  a  fact,  be  the  cause  what 
it  may.  Bees  and  bee  culture  is  an  old  subject,  as 
old  as  the  river.  It  shall  be  mj  object  to  tell  what 
can  be  done,  and  to  leave  the  speculating  part  of  bee 
culture  out.  First,  as  regards  their  house,  or  bee- 
hive. That  which  gives  to  bees  room  enough  to 
work  to  advantage,  which  properly  protects  them 
from  vermine  and  the  weather,  which  allows  their 
owner  to  inspect  their  operations  and  condition,  and 
admits  of  removing  surplus  honey  without  destro)'- 
ing  the  bees,  and  can  be  properly  ventilated  at  all 
times,  is  the  best.  There  are  numerous  patent 
hives  before  the  public  at  the  present  time,  claim- 
ing all  these  advantages  and  a  host  of  others.  Each 
one  has  its  advocates,  and  he  who  enters  upon  the 
keeping  of  bees  will  doubtless  make  that  selection 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  best.  Whatever  that 
may  be,  it  should  be  of  simple  construction  and  ea- 
sily managed,  and  fulfil  the  foregoing  indications, 
or  be  discarded.  Any  person  with  ordinary  me- 
chanical tact,  can  construct  a  hive  after  his  own 
fancy,  to  answer  the  above  requisites.  But  it  is  a 
question,  whether  it  would  not  be  cheaper  to  buy 
one,  such  as  he  might  fancy,  than  to  make  one  him- 
self. A  good  hive,  ail  ready  for  occupancy,  can  be 
purchased  for  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  I  have 
lately  made  half  a  dozen,  after  a  patent  of  my  own, 
each  of  which  cost  more  money.  Whatever  may 
be  the  style  of  architecture,  the  hive  should  be  work- 
man like,  of  the  best  materials,  and  thoroughly 
painted  white,  so  that  it  will  stand  the  weather — 
"solitary  and  alone,"  and  keep  its  inmates  dry  and 
warm.  NORFOLK. 

King  Oak  Hill,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BE^  CULTUEE. 

Mr.  Editor: — Allow  me  again  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  readers  of  the  Mew  England  Far- 
mer— who  keep  bees — to  their  spring  management 
Tbose  who  have  looked  after  their  stocks,  have  no 
d  'ubt  observed  that  during  the  few  mild  days  we 
have  already  had,  their  bees  were  up  and  stirring. 
They  have  passed  through  a  very  severe  winter, 
and  that  "Winter  Management"  has  been  good 
which  brings  them  out  this  spring,  not  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers  and  in  a  healthy  condition.  I 
propose  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  Bee  Culture, 
and  to  give  such  directions  as  will  enable  any  one 
'o  go  into  this  interesting  branch  'jf  rura'  tcono- 
my  with  profit  and  success.  T  would  say,  howev- 
er, to  begin  with,  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  bees 
do  not  do  as  well  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  any  where  near  the  salt  water,  as  they  do 
farther  back  in  the  country.  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  are  fine  tStates  for  the  culture  of  bees. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MAPLE  SUGAR. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  notice  in  your  paper  of  May 
2d  an  inquiry  concerning  the  best  method  of  mak- 
ing maple  sugar.  The  inquirer  said  he  burns  from 
one  to  two  cords  of  wood,  in  making  100  pounds  of 
sugar.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  making  sugar, 
and  will  give  my  methods.  I  usually  tap  100 
trees ;  draw  my  sap  to  an  out-building,  where  J 
have  a  fifty  gallon  kettle  set  in  an  arch,M'ith  a  flue 
that  carries  the  fire  around  the  kettle.  I  have 
made  this  spring  400  pounds,  and  have  not  used 
over  two  cords  of  wood,  and  that  of  the  poorest 
kind.  I  use  hemlock  tops,  old  fence  boards,  and 
the  like ;  never  burn  hard  wood,  as  that  always 
commands  a  good  price.  My  wood  is  all  j)repared 
and  put  into  the  building  one  year  before  hand,  so 
as  to  have  it  well  dried.  Flat-bottomed  pans  are 
used  mostly  in  this  vicinity,  and  are  considered  the 
best,  as  they  v.ill  boil  away  more  sap,  with  a  given 
amount  of  wood,  than  a  kettle. 

There  has  been  more  sugar  made  in  this  town 
this  spring  than  has  been  for  many  years.  Many 
of  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  have  made  2000 
pounds ;  and  one  man  in  an  adjoining  town,  I  am 
informed,  has  made  6000  pounds  from  900  trees. 

Woodstock,  VL,  1857.  H.  F.  K. 
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THE  GEK.  WARRSIJ  HOUSE-ROXBTJRY,  MASS. 


We  have  published  from  time  to  time,  views  of 
a  few  of  the  modern-built  residences  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  city,  as  specimens  of  what  taste  and 
care  may  accomplish  in  the  improvement  of  our 
New  England  homes.  The  general  remarks  with 
which  these  engravings  have  been  accompanied, 
were  made  more  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  a 
desire  for  improvement,  than  for  presenting  any 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  such  as  have  the  intention 
of  erecting  new  dwellings,  or  rebuilding  old  ones. 

It  would  be  perha'ps  useless  to  repeat  those  re- 
marks here.  Without  enlarging  upon  the  subject 
•at  this  time,  therefore,  we  will  only  say  that  the 
above  eng-raving  is  presented  for  a  double  purpose. 
It  serves  admirably  as  a  representation  of  the  ef- 
fect of  taste  and  judgment,  in  the  arrangement  of 
a  dwelling  and  its  surroundings ;  and  will  be  pe- 
culiarly interesting  from  its  occupying  the  site  of 
the  old  house  in  which  Gen.  Joseph  Warren  was 
born,  and  where  his  earlier  years  were  spent.  We 
remember  well  the  appearance  of  the  old  house 


not  many  years  since,  but  in  the  picture  above,  we 
recognize  no  features  of  the  familiar  scene,  except 
the  noble  elms  which  overshadow  the  mansion. 


Important  to  Agricultukists. — A  gardener  at 
Glasgow  practices  a  mode  of  destroying  caterpil- 
lars, which  he  discovered  by  accident.  A  piece  of 
woolen  rag  had  been  blown  by  the  wind  into  a  cur- 
rant bush;  and  when  taken  out, was  found  covered 
by  the  leaf-davouring  insects.  He  immediately 
placed  pieces  ol'  woollen  cloth  in  every  bush  in  his 
garden,  and  found  next  day  that  the  caterpillars 
had  universally  taken  to  them  for  shelter.  In  this 
way  he  destroys  many  thousands  every  morning. — 
BdVs  Weekly  Messenger,  1819. 


White  Teeth. — The  famous  Dr.  Nicholas  Saun- 
derscn,  although  entirely  blind,  being  one  day  in 
company,  remarked  of  a  lady  who  had  just  left  the 
room,  and  who  was  wholly  unknown  to  him,  that 
she  had  very  white  teeth.  The  company  were  anx- 
ious to  learn  how  he  had  made  the  discovery,  for  it 
happened  to  be  true.    "I  can  think  of  no  motive," 
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said  the  Professor,  "for  her  laughing  incessantly, 
but  that  of  showing  her  teeth."  Dr.  Saunderson 
was  blind  from  infancy,  but  became  eminent  as  a 
classical  scholar  and  mathematician.and  occupied  for 
many  years  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge 
University,  England.  He  judged  philosophically, 
and  from  his  observation- of  human  nature,  in  the 
case  of  the  lady's  teeth  ;  but  he  possessed  in  a  de- 
gree the  sense  of  feeling  and  hearing.  He  could 
distinguish  true  from  counterfeit  Roman  medals  by 
the  touch.  He  could  tell,  by  some  effect  of  the  air 
upon  his  person,  when  light  clouds  were  pas>i!ig 
over  the  disc  of  the  sun.  When  he  entered  a  room, 
he  could  judge  of  the  size  of  it  by  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps. 

For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

MILK. 

[TRA!iSIiATED   FEOM  THE   FRENCH.] 

ORDINARY   MILK— THE   MILK    OF   SPAYED   COWS. 

Notwithstanding  the  important  ])lace  milk  occu- 
pies as  an  article  of  diet,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  milk  of  poor  quality.  The  conditions  under 
which  milk  is  produced,  explain  the  rareness  of 
good  milk. 

If  we  examine  the  milk  of  a  certain  number  of 
cows  in  the  country,  we  find  united,  1st,  the  milk 
of  cows  that  calved  10,  15,  20  or  30  days  previous. 
(1.)  2d,  the  milk  of  cows  in  heat,  and  essentially 
prejudicial  to  health.  3d,  the  milk  of  cows  with 
calf.  (2.)  4th,  and  as  an  exception,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  good  milk,  that  is,  milk  from  cows  that 
calved  5  or  6  weeks  previous,  and  which  are  neith- 
er in  heat  nor  in  a  state  of  gestation.  It  is  there- 
fore seen  that  milk  is  in  most  part  of  mediocre 
quality,  or  of  a  nature  unfavorable  in  respect  to  hy- 
giene ;  and  yet  this  milk  furnished  by  farmers,  sur- 
passes by  far,  the  milk  from  cows  kept  in  stables  in 
the  city. 

The  condition  under  which  cows  in  city  stables 
are  kept,  produces  another  cause,  grave,  serious, 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  poor  quality  of  milk 
above  designated  ;  we  mean  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, by  which  a  large  number  of  cows  are  attacked. 
Has  it  not  been  stated,  in  fact,  by  veterinary  phy- 
sicians, that  one-half,  at  least,  of  the  cows  kept  in 
stables  in  Paris,  are  phthisical  ? 

Is  it  not  evident  that  such  milk  is  not  only  de- 
prived of  it-;  nutritive  qualities,  but  is  very  injuri- 
ous to  health  ?  And  the  water,  which  in  the  re- 
tail is  added  to  this  milk,  assuredly  does  not  redeem 
the  original  vices. 

In  regard  to  the  alterations  in  milk  arising  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  cows  producing  it  are 
kept,  it  is  diflicult  to  estimate  them,  otherwise  than 
by  their  taste.  As  to  milk  diluted  with  water,  con- 
sumers can  easily  prove  this  fraud.  A  first  means 
consists  in  the  employment  of  a  small  instrument 
simple,  and  of  small  cost,  called  galactometer  or  milk 
weigher.  Plunged  into  the  milk,  it  indicates  exact- 
ly, by  its  divisions,  the  quantity  of  water  which  has 
been  added,  whether  a  quarter,  or  a  third,  or  a 
half;  for  it  is  not  rare  that  milk  is  diluted  in  the 
latter  proportion  !  Or  a  certain  quantity  of  milk 
may  be  lelt  to  remain  for  six  or  eight  hours  in  a 
cylindrical  glass  vase,  called  a  guage,  or  in  an  ordi- 
nary glass.  After  this  lapse  of  time,  the  cream 
•which  has  risen  to  the  surface,  and  which  is  distin- 
guished by  its  color,  reveals  by  its  thickness,  and 


still  more  by  the  resistance  it  presents  on  touching 
it,  the  butter  quality  of  the  milk,  that  is,  its  rich- 
ness in  the  principles  proper  for  the  extraction  of 
butter. 

In  the  establishment  we  have  founded  in  Paris 
under  the  name  of  "Dock  modele  de  la  vie  a  bon 
marche,"  (3.)  the  trade  in  milk  has  extended  consid- 
erably. Although  the  Dock  delivers  to  consumers 
milk  which  is  obtained  from  the  country  only,  and 
rejects  the  milk  which  turns  in  the  operation  of 
boiling,  it  is  often  complained  that  the  milk  bought 
of  the  Dock  has  turned.  We  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  observe, 

That  the  best  and  purest  milk  will  turn  under 
the  influence  of  a  change  of  temperature,  improper 
care,  and  the  employment  of  an  improper  pan  or 
vase,  etc.  (4.) 

That  the  administration  of  the  Dock  might  pre- 
vent the  decomposition,  accidental  moreover,  of  its 
milk,  by  adding  water  or  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

But  this  establishment,  limiting  itself  to  selling 
pure  milk,  leaves  it  to  the  consumer  to  add  these 
articles. 

As  it  is  in  bad  spirit  to  indicate  an  evil  without 
pointing  out  the  remedy ;  and  having  proved  the 
poor  and  often  bad  quality  of  ordinary  milk,  we 
are  happy  to  speakof  milk  of  an  excellent  quality, 
which  is  yet  unknown  to  consumers,  and  of  which 
the  Dock  modele  de  la  vie  a  bon  viarchf  has  the 
honor  of  popularizing  the  use. 

THE   MILK   OF   SPAYED   COWS. 

This  milk  is  produced  from  cows  which,  after  the 
fifth  or  sixth  gestation,  and  five  or  six  weeks  after 
calving,  undergo  an  operation  which  consists  in  the 
ablation  of  the  ovaries,  thus  rendering  the  cows 
henceforth  incapable  of  reproduction.  (5.)  From 
this  lime,  as  happens  in  regard  to  the  ox^  the  ani- 
mal changes  in  nature,  and  its  milk  which  we  have 
named,  milk  of  spayed  {lait  de  beuvonnes)  is  free 
from  all  perturbations.  The  spayed  cow  does  not 
undergo  those  disturbances  arising  from  being  in 
heat,  from  gestation  and  parturition  ;  she  is  free 
from  those  causes  which  produce  such  evil  efiects 
in  the  quality  of  milk. 

In  this  new  condition  of  the  cow,  her  milk  be- 
comes regulated,  and — which  is  important  to  the 
farmer — lactation  is  maintained  in  full  quantity  for 
a  year  at  least,  and  is  prolonged,  diminishing  in 
quantity  but  increasing  in  quality,  two  and  even 
three  years,  when  she  is  not  too  old  and  is  proper- 
ly kept.  When  lactation  has  ceased,  the  cow, 
which  has,  by  a  quiet  and  reposed  life,  become  con- 
siderably increased  in  flesh,  may  be  delivered  to 
the  butcher  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  meat  is 
superior  to  that  of  ordinary  cows.  By  generaliz- 
ing the  spaying  of  cows  after  the  fifth  or  sixth 
gestation,  there  would  be  introduced  into  common 
use,  milk  of  an  irreproachable  quality. 

The  milk  of  spayed  cows  gives  more  cream  than 
ordinary  milk  ;  it  is  also  richer  in  caseum,  which 
constitutes,  a  fact  generally  unknown,  the  most 
nourishing  part  of  milk.  Hence,  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  the  milk.  The  butter  extracted  directly  from 
the  milk,  is  delicious  in  taste.  It  testifies  to  the 
amount  and  richness  of  the  caseum  it  contains. — 
This  milk  offers  precious  resources  for  the  artificial 
nursing  of  infants;  it  might  be  asserted  that  they 
will  be  better  nourished.  For  the  nourishment  of 
infants,  who  give  it  the  preference  over  other  milk, 
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(6.)  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  milk  of  spayed  cows 
will  be  principally  used. 

Such  is  the  milk  which  the  Dock  de  la  vie  a  bon 
marche  now  introduces  for  consumption. 

This  milk,  the  production  of  which  for  a  long 
time  yet  will  be  far  from  meeting  the  wants  of 
those  who  appreciate  its  excellent  qualities,  sells 
for  a  higher  price  than  ordinary  milk.  For  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  a  higher  price  to  the  farmer 
either  to  overcome  by  the  advantage  offered  them, 
the  resistance  which  routine  always  opposes  to  the 
best  discoveries,  or  to  compensate  for  the  risk  of 
mortality  which  the  cow  undergoes  in  the  opera- 
tion of  spacing. 

If,  as  we  doubt  not,  the  milk  of  spayed  cows 
takes  the  place  in  domestic  economy  it  should  oc- 
cupy, the  Dock  is  assured  of  satisfying  gradually 
the  exigencies  of  the  consumption,  by  the  numer- 
ous operations  it  is  causing  to  be  made  from  the 
present  time.  Delamarre, 

Proprietor  of  the  Dock  modele  de  la  tie  a  boa  marche. 


KOTES  TO   THE  ARTICLE  ON   MILK. 

1.  It  is  known  that  cows'  milk  is  not  good  for 
domestic  use  till  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  calv- 
ing; and  it  is  well  known  that  farmers  put  away 
their  calves  eight  or  ten  days  after  birth. 

2.  This  milk  generally  predominates,  as  it  is 
common  to  milk  into  the  sixth  and  even  into  the 
seventh  month  of  gestation. 

3.  Rue  de  Croissant  JVo.  44,  Patis. 

4.  One  precaution  we  would  recommend ;  that 
is,  to  avoid  placing  the  milk  over  a  blazing  fire,  but 
to  submit  it  to  the  action  of  a  mild  fire. 

5.  The  spaying  of  cows  was  known  in  remote 
antiquity.  In  modern  times  the  practice  of  this 
operation  with  the  design  of  increasing  the  quality 
of  the  milk  of  cows  dates  back  but  about  twenty- 
five  years.  It  was  applied  with  advantage  in  the 
production  of  milk,  in  1830,  by  Mr.  Winn,  of 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  U,  S.  But  Mr.  Winn  and 
liis  successors  proceeded  by  the  cesarian  operation, 
which  presented  serious  difficulties,  and  was  often 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  animal.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  by  a  proceeding  recently  discovered,  a 
skilful  veterinary  surgeon,  M.  Charlier,  executes 
this  operation  without  an  external  incision'  and  ren- 
ders the  chances  of  mortality  much  less. 

6.  AH  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  tasting 
milk,  readily  recognize  the  milk  of  spayed  coivs  by 
its  more  unctuous  and  sweeter  taste. 


li'or  the  New  England  Farmer. 

POHE  BREAD  A^D  JOHNKY  CAKE. 

Friend  Farmer: — Any  one  who  can  appreciate 
good  things,  must  thank  you  for  your  receipt  from 
HnlVs  Journal  of  Health,  which  tells  us  how  to 
make  "Western  Pone  Bread  :"  but  I  think  there  is 
a  mistake  there,  or  I  am  mistaken  ;  please  rectify, 
either  way.  You  say,  or  rather  Dr.  Hall  says,  "the 
true  constituents  of  a  pone  of  bread  are  meal,  milk, 
salt,  nothing  else.  If  you  add  eggs,  it  becomes 
johnny  cake,"  Now  so  far  as  I  know,  or  believe, 
johnny  cake,  or  journey  cake,  is  made  of  meal,  salt 
and  water,  nothing  else — at  the  North,  baked  on  a 
trencher  or  piece  of  barrel-head  before  the  fire,  (ask 
the  first  old-fashioned  country  woman  you  see,)  or 
at  the  South,  baked  on  a  clean  hoe  before  the  fire, 
and  called  "hoe  cake,"  or  betw^een  two  cabbage 


leaves,  and  put  in  the  ashes,  and  called  "ash  cake." 
(Ask  the  first  aunt  Dinah  of  the  South  you  may 
happen  to  see.)  A  pone  is,  I  think,  a  loaf  of  corn 
meal  bread  which  belongs  exclusively  south  of  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line.  There  are  many  kinds — raised 
pone,  buttermilk  pone,  bachelor's  or  egg  pone,  and 
perhaps  more.  My  reason  for  thinking  this  is,  I 
have  never  seen  a  northerner  who  was  familiar  with 
the  word  pone.  "Corn  dodge"  is  another  nice  prep- 
aration, where  originating  I  do  not  know,  but  wor- 
thy universal  use.  The  journey  cake  is  made  now 
by  emigrants,  and  we  frequently  see  them  baking 
it  for  breakfast  by  the  road-side.    Union  State. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

BOMETHmG  ABOUT  BIRDS. 

BY  THE  "PEASANT   BARD." 

I  have  many  times  thought,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
there  was  as  much  "going  on"  among  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  animal  creation,  as  among  the  com- 
munities composed  of  the  lords  of  creation,  had  we 
the  disposition  or  the  eye  for  its  detection.  Occa- 
sionally, a  casual  occurrence  establishes  me  in  the 
belief  of  the  truth  stated.  Birds,  for  instance,  have 
their  plans,  their  hopes,  joys  and  griefs ;  are  like 
us  subject  to  annoyances  ;  have  their  love  of  frolic, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  their  traits  of  vindictive- 
ness.  A  little  incident  which  I  witnessed,  afforded 
me  much  amusement  at  the  time,  and  may  interest 
some  bird-lover  among  your  readers. 

1  was  standing  upon  my  door-stone,  picking  my 
teeth  after  supper,  on  a  yellow  summer  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, listening  to  the  "cheer-up!  cheer-o!"  of  a 
robin  in  the  top  of  an  ash  near  by,  and  wondering 
if  the  little  songster,  so  sweetly  disi^ensing  and  rec- 
ommending cheer,  was  himself  ever  a-weary,  when 
my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  and  turned  in 
another  direction.  A  wren,  a  lively,  restless,  mu- 
sical little  body,  that  had  waked  the  early  morn, 
and  filled  all  the  echoes  of  my  premises  by  day  for 
a  week  or  two  previous, — was  coming  towards  the 
house,  flying  like  a  shot,  and  chattering  vehement- 
ly at  the  same  time,  pursued  by  a  large,  speckled 
woodpecker.  I  "sensed"  the  whole  business  at  sight. 
The  little  piratical  busy-body  had  been  on  a  ma- 
rauding excursion,  and  had,  in  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  woodpecker,  been  inspecting  that  bird's 
domestic  arrangements,  household  furniture,  Szc,  in 
a  manner  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  owner's 
ideas  of  propriety,  or  neighborly  courtesy.  The 
woodpecker  was  fully  possessed  of  "one  idea,"  and 
that  was  revenge.  It  was  plainly  developed  in  his 
motions,  and  in  his  expressive  countenance.  "I'll 
fix  you,"  was  plainly  written  out.  "Don't  you  v.'ish 
you  were  able?"  said  the  wren,  as  he  darted  into 
an  empty  martin-box  on  the  gable  of  my  dwelling. 
The  woodpecker  perched  himself  on  the  apex  of 
the  roof  of  the  house,  immediately  above  the  box  ; 
and  with  his  head  turned  slightly  awry,  nailed  his 
desperate  looking  eye  on  the  entrance.  After  the 
interval  of  perhaps  a  minute,  the  wren  peeped  out, 
cocked  up  his  eye  to  the  enemy,  and  chattered 
most  insultingly.  At  the  least  motion  from  the 
woodpecker,  he.  would  dart  back  again  fvilo  the 
box. 

This  sort  of  play  continued  for  some  fifteen  min- 
utes, greatly  to  my  amusement,  and  reminded  me 
of  boyish  quarrels  of  school  days ;  the  one  boy 
small,  but  "smart"  and  saucy ;  the  other  large  and 
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strong,  but  lacking  tact  to  successfully  compete  with 
his  adversary.  The  chatter  of  the  wren,  as  he 
peeped  up  at  the  big  bird,  was  perfectly  merry,  and 
most  tauntingly  insulting  ;  while  the  grim  physiog- 
nomy of  the  woodpecker,  as  he  bent  his  unblinking 
eye  on  the  place  of  concealment,  was  ludicrously 
expressive  ;  looking,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  cer- 
tain stern  looking,  long  nosed,  distinguished  bar- 
rister of  this  State,  cross  examining  and  annihilat- 
ing a  witness. 

Finally,  the  restless  little  dot,  as  if  tired  of  his 
bo-peep  play,  darted  forth  with  a  tremendous  rat- 
tling of  his  notes,  and  off  went  the  savage  looking 
pursuer  after  him,  in  the  direction  of  a  neighbor- 
ing orchard ;  but  so  rapid  was  their  flight,  that  I 
was  unable  to  witness  the  denouement,  but  probably 
the  cunning  little  rascal  escaped  the  threatened 
and  probably  just  punishment,  on  the  strength  of 
lively  "mother  wit  ;"  as  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
he  was  grub-hunting  and  chattering  about  his  own 
home — a  box  nailed  in  the  top  of  a  pear  tree  in  my 
door-yard — and  looking  as  innocent  and  uncon- 
cerned as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened  to  dis- 
turb his  equanimity. 


TURNING  IN  GREEN  CROPS. 

Of  all  the  numerous  methods  recommended  for 
replenishing  exhausted  soils  with  the  principles  of 
vegetable  productiveness,  none  is  more  successful, 
or,  so  far  as  expense  is  involved,  more  economical, 
than  turning  in  green  crops.  In  this  process  we 
stand  in  no  need  of  the  chemist's  instructions ;  his 
crucibles,  reagents  and  alembics  can  be  of  no  prac 
tical  advantage  to  us,  for  we  can  safely  rely  upon 
the  vegetable  matter  that  has  grown  upon  a  soil  to 
produce  another  crop  of  the  same.  If  we  complete 
ly  subvert  the  sod,  at  the  proper  season,  and  care 
fully  inhume  the  green  vegetable  matter — laying 
the  furrow  slice  flat,  and  take  care  that  no  inter- 
stices be  left  below  the  surface,  the  decomposition 
which  will  ensue  will  pulverize  the  soil  more  thor- 
oughly than  could  be  done  by  repeated  plowings. 
When  grass  lands  become  "bound  out,"  or  so  com- 
pletely choked  by  the  numerous  grass  roots  as  not 
to  produce  a  remunerating  crop  of  produce  under 
the  scythe,  or  in  pasturage,  they  should  be  plowed 
about  the  first  of  September.  If  the  soil  is  natural- 
ly poor,  from  ten  to  fifteen  loads  of  old  compost 
should  be  applied  to  the  acre  and  harrowed  in — 
passing  the  harrow  first  longitudinally,  and  then 
diagonally,  but  never  lengthwise  of  the  piece.  The 
timothy  and  red-top  may  then  be  sowed,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  brush  harrow.  No  clover  seed  should 
be  sowed  at  that  season ;  the  proper  time  for  seed- 
ing with  that  being  winter,  or  in  April,  when  there 
is  a  light  snow  on  the  surface.  It  will  thus  be  cov- 
ered sufficiently  deep,  and  the  plant,  having  ordi- 
narily a  rapid  growth,  will  be  sufficiently  large  to 
furnish  excellent  feed  for  the  fall.  This  is  the  on- 
ly feasible  method  of  seeding  low  or  wet  lands, 
which  are  not  to  be  worked  in  spring,  and  from 
which  no  seeded  or  cereal  crop  can  be  taken  which 


would  defray  the  cost  of  cultivation.  The  consti- 
tution of  such  land  requires  that  they  should  be 
either  freed  from  their  superabundant  water  by  an 
efficient  system  of  draining,  or  cultivated  exclusive- 
ly in  grass ;  upon  no  other  conditions  can  their 
management  be  rendered  a  source  of  profit. 

By  adopting  the  method  recommended  we  de. 
stroy  all  spurious  vegetation — the  wild  and  sour 
grasses  and  other  worthless  herbage  which  so  fre- 
quently befouls  low  lands — and  secure  a  favorable 
medium  for  valuable  products ;  we  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  rolling  green  crop,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  obviate  the  expense  of  a  fallow.  The 
land  is  also  laid  much  more  level  for  the  scythe, 
and  secures  for  the  benefit  of  the  subsequent  crops 
a  bed  of  soil  which  lies  much  more  lightly  than 
land  which  has  been  tilled.  The  operation  is  also 
performed  at  a  season  of  comparative  leisure,  and 
when  the  cost  of  keeping  the  team  is  slight  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  is  in  the  spring.  A  crop  of 
buckwheat,  turned  in  when  in  bloom,  is  an  excel- 
lent dressing.  It  is  succulent,  decomposes  readily, 
and  supplies  a  large  amount  of  humus  to  the  soil. 

One  great  error  to  be  avoided  in  laying  lands  to 
grass  is,  the  allowance  of  an  insufficiency  of  seed. 
In  many  mowing  fields,  there  are  not  one-half  the 
number  of  artificial  grass  plants  that  could  profita- 
bly stand  on  a  given  area.  This  results,  in  most 
cases,  from  the  evil  indicated.  Grass  seeds  are 
most  of  them  of  diminutive  size,  and,  unless  great 
care  is  taken  in  covering,  even  an  extra  allowance 
will  fail  to  produce  a  good  stand.  "An  intelligent 
farmer,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Farmers'  Cab- 
inet, "who  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing his  fields  evenly  set  with  grass  roots,  says,  that 
in  sowing  grass  seed,  he  first  passes  over  the 
ground,  strewing  about  half  the  quantity  proper  to 
be  put  on,  and  then  he  crosses  the  field,  sowing  the 
other  half.  In  this  way,  he  disposes  the  seed  even- 
ly, and  is  less  likely  to  leave  vacant  spaces  to  be 
subsequently  monopolized  by  weeds.  This  plan  of 
sowing  takes  double  the  time  to  perform  the  work, 
but  it  is  accomplished  much  more  effectually,  and 
amply  compensates  for  the  exti-a  labor  bestowed." 

Every  farmer  should  be  indefatigable  in  his  ex- 
ertions to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before.  This  may  be  easily  accom- 
plished, with  pi'oper  care  and  industry,  even  on 
thin  and  most  sterile  soil.  If  the  roller  be  applied 
after  sowing  grass  seed,  very  little  if  any  of  the 
seed  will  be  lost  in  consequence  of  non-germina- 
tion ;  the  roller  will  compress  the  soil  so  as  to  bring 
its  particles  in  contact  with  every  seed,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  warmth  and  moisture  being  thus  secured, 
the  development  will  not  only  be  vigorous  and 
healthy,  but  equally  sustained. 

We  had  spoken  of  turning  under  green  crops,  of 
buckwheat  in  bloom,  Szc,  but  we  wish  to  be  under- 
stood that  grass,  or  grain,  or  whatever  green  crop 
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is  to  be  plowed  under,  should  first  be  cut  and  wilt- 
ed. If  turned  under  with  all  the  water  it  contains, 
a  rapid  fermentation  soon  takes  place,  which  drives 
off  the  starch  and  sugar  which  the  plant  contains, 
leaving  little  else  than  vegetable  fibre.  Slow  de- 
composition, and  not  fermentation,  is  what  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  retain  the  full  benefit  which  the 
plaats  ID  ay  impart  to  the  soil. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

PENOBSCOT  PLUM. 

Friend  BRO^V'N : — In  your  paper  of  the  6th  inst., 
you  give  a  cut  of  the  "Penobscot  Plum,"  and  say, 
"we  cannot  give  the  origin  of  the  fruit,  and  cannot 
speak  of  its  merits." 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1846,  B.  F.  Nourse, 
Esq.,  and  myself  visited  the  fruit  garden  of  Mr. 
James  McLaughlin,  our  neighbor  in  Bangor,  and 
found  many  natural  plum  trees  in  bearing,  the 
object  of  our  visit  being  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the 
new  plums  were  worthy  of  cultivation.  We  found 
two  only" that  we  thought  were  so.  We  were  re- 
quested by  Mr.  McLaughlin  to  give  names  to  the 
two  varieties ;  accordingly  we  named  one  McLaugh- 
lin, and  the  other  Penobscot,  which  met  the  appro- 
bation of  the  originator. 

Mr.  Nourse  wrote  a  description  of  each  variety, 
drew  accurate  outlines  of  the  two  fruits,  and  sent 
them  to  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Horti- 
culturist, together  with  samples  of  each  of  the 
fi  uits  for  his  opinion  of  them.  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  Horticulturist,  pages  195  and  196,  will  be 
found  the  description  and  Mr.  Downing's  remarks 
upon  them.  I  carried,  personal!}-,  specimens  of 
each  to  Boston  and  laid  them  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Societj'.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  it  many  times  since.  I  think  the  Penob- 
scot plum  will  rank  as  "very  good ;"  tree  very 
thrifty,  hardy,  and  free  from  disease,  very  produc- 
tive, and  a  profitable  plum  for  the  market.  I  be- 
lieve the  trees  have  stood  during  the  past  severe 
winter  uninjured,  while  many  others  have  suffered 
severely.  Henry  Little. 

Bangor,  June  6,  1857. 

ENGLISH  TUIIXIPS. 

Can  you  oblige  me  with  information  as  to  what 
•will  destroy  the  maggot  upon  eariy  turnips  ? 

Joshua  Brooks. 
Concord,  Mass.,  June  G,  1857. 

Remarks. — The  slug,  a  little  black,  soft  worm, 
and  a  small  roundish  flea,  are  very  destructive  to 
young  turnips,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  de- 
stroy them.  The  best  way  to  prevent  their  havoc, 
is,  to  make  the  soil  rich,  so  that  the  plants  will 
grow  rapidly,  and  to  keep  away  all  weeds.  Air- 
slaked  lime,  ground  plaster  or  ashes  will  check  the 
bugs,  but  not  wholly  prevent  injury. 

A  FINE  cow. 
Dea.  Erastus  Cole,  of  this  town,  has  a  cow  from 
which  he  made  from  one  week's  milking,  2 1  lbs.  2 
oz.  of  butter ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  unusual 
yield.  Have  you  heard  of  a  cow  which  will  beat 
her.''     12^  lbs.  of  the  same  butter  was  made  from 


four  days'  milking.  The  rest  of  the  week  she  did 
not  produce  as  much,  on  account,  as  they  supposed, 
of  the  weather  being  considerably  warmer,  so  that 
the  milk  soured.  She  is  of  the  Samuel  Childs 
breed,  so  called  about  here — part  Durham. 
Hatfield,  Mass.,  1857.  c.  M.  b. 

DWARF   PEARS. 

I  wish  to  make  a  little  inquiry  about  dwarf 
pears.  Can  they  be  profitably  cultivated  for  mar- 
ket, or  are  they  only  for  the  amateur  gardener? 
Does  the  mere  fact  of  a  young,  small  tree  blossom- 
ing full,  exhaust  it,  and  prevent  its  growth,  or  only 
where  too  much  fruit  is  suffered  to  remain  ? — 
Should  a  part  of  the  blossom  buds  be  picked  off 
or  only  where  too  much  fruit  is  ? 

Marlboro',  JV.  H,  1857.         H.  T.  Wis^vell. 

Remarks. — Pears,  like  other  products  of  the 
earth,  prove  profitable  when  in  a  proper  soil  and 
under  suitable  culture  ;  though  another  condition 
of  things  is  necessary, — the  vicinity  of  a  city  to  af- 
ford a  market,  or  so  near  one  as  not  to  require 
very  extended  transportation. 

Most  young  fruit  trees  attempt  to  do  too  much. 
Blossoming  and  setting  the  fruit,  of  course,  is  ex- 
hausting, but  no  injury  would  be  likely  to  arise 
from  that,  if  the  young  fruit  were  thinned  to  one- 
half  that  was  originally  sec. 

A  SORE  udder. 

Having  one  of  the  best  of  cows,  one  that  gives  a 
good  quantity  of  milk  and  the  best  quality,  and  being 
a  little  troubled  this  season  about  her  bag,  as  she  has 
been  before  as  soon  as  we  turn  her  out  to  pasture,  I 
thought  I  would  drop  a  line  to  you,  thinking  some- 
thing might  have  come  under  your  notice  which 
would  effect  a  cure.  Her  bag  seems  to  be  hot,  and 
stringy  stuff  comes  out  of  the  teats,  and  she  loses 
milk  fast ;  the  teats  are  sore,  and  it  hurts  her  to 
be  milked.  I  have  thought  it  was  the  garget, 
and  have  given  her  something  for  that,  and  have 
washed  her  bag  in  cold  water  before  milking.  I 
have  thought  it  was  something  that  she  got  to  eat 
in  the  pasture,  as  her  bag  was  well  enough  in  the 
winter  season.  A  Subscriber. 

Grafton,  May,  1857. 

Remarks. — Give  the  cow  five  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  aconite,  morning  and  evening,  and  wash  the 
bag  in  weak  arnica  water.  Do  not  repeat  the  doses 
of  aconite  until  you  see  what  the  effect  of  the  first 
is.  Washing  the  bag  in  beef  brine  sometimes  ef 
fects  a  cure.  It  is  undoubtedly  garget  in  one  form. 

ruta-baga  and  beans. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  inform  you  and  the  nu- 
merous readers  of  the  Farmer,  how  I  plant  and 
raise  ruta-bagas  and  beans.  Plant  on  old  ground ; 
rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  furrow  out  deep, 
fill  each  furrow  with  hog  manure ;  put  on  a  little 
dirt ;  then  sow  the  baga  seed  in  drills  ;  sow  white 
beans  in  the  same  row,  not  very  thick ;  cover  one 
and  a  half  inches.  The  beans  will  soon  come  up, 
and  will  grow  tall  while  the  bagas  are  quite  small, 
and  before  the  bagas  get  so  large  as  to  need  much 
room,  the  beans  will  do  to  pull  which  can  be  done 
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■without  any  injury  to  the  bagas.  Without  any  ex- 
tra pains,  I  raised  last  year,  on  a  very  little  over 
one-fourth  of  an  acre,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
bushels  bagas  and  three  and  one-fourth  bushels  of 
beans,  besides  some  of  each  kind  used  in  the  fam- 
ily. If  any  farmer  is  disposed  to  try  the  above 
method  he  may  feel  pretty  sure  he  will  get  some- 
thing for  his  labor.  A  Young  Faemer. 
J\'orth  Charlesiown,  May  25,  1857. 

MALADY  AMONG  COWS. 

About  three  months  since  I  lost  a  valuable  cow, 
under  circumstances  which  give  no  information  as 
to  the  cause.  I  gave  her  at  night  her  usual  allow- 
ance of  hay  and  grain,  which  consisted  of  oil  meal 
and  cob  meal.  This  she  ate  and  appeared  perfect- 
ly well.  I  then  left  the  barn  for  thirty  minutes  or 
more ;  when  I  returned,  she  was  apparently  near 
dead  ;  she  died  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  Nothing 
further  of  this  was  observed,  until  one  morning 
lateh^  I  found  another  cow  dead  in  her  stanchions 
No  disease  was  discovered,  but  there  was  a  marked 
deficiency  in  her  quantity  of  milk  the  night  previous, 
The  hay  and  grain  of  these  cows  were  difiierent.  If 
you  or  your  correspondents  can  give  any  information 
as  to  this,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged.  c. 

Wayland,  May  23,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  have  heard  of  another  case 
where  a  person  lost  five  or  six  cows,  and  has  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  cause  for  the  loss. 

SHADE   TREES   AROUND   DWELLINGS. 

Your  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  number  for 
May  30,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  inasmuch  as 
shade  trees  too  closely  planted  around  dwellings 
must  not  only  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  also  to  the  building  itself.  It  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  when  trees  are  too  thickly 
planted  so  as  to  exclude  sunshine  and  air,  the  out- 
er walls  will  become  mouldy,  moss-grown,  and 
consequently  brought  into  a  decaying  condition. 
Such  an  atmosphere  must,  of  course,  become  mias- 
matic and  unhealthy. 

Nevertheless,  these  objections  should  prevent  no 
one  from  planting  trees  around  their  dwellings; 
for  where  this  neglect  is  indulged,  equally  serious 
disadvantages  will  arise.  I'rees  have  a  tendency  to 
purify  llie  atmosphere,  by  absorbing  from  it  vapors, 
which,  if  taken  irto  the  lungs,  would  certainly  gen- 
erate disease,  and  if  the  writers  alluded  to  in  that 
article  have  known  sickness  produced  from  the  too 
damp  atmosphere  occasioned  by  trees  around  dwel- 
lings, we  have  known  miasmatic  localities,  where 
sickness  was  common,  rendered  healthy  by  planting 
out  trees.  The  world  needs  no  caution  to  neglect 
this  matter,  while  the  common  tendency  is  to  let 
the  buildings  of  all  kinds  stand  fully  exposed  to  the 
glare  of  sunshine  and  the  fury  of  storais,  either  of 
which  in  too  great  power,  o])er;ites  to  the  injury  of 
the  dwellings  and  the  discomfort  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. 

_  As  a  matter  of  healthfulness,  comfort  and  protec- 
tion, then,  we  advocate  the  planting  of  trees  around 
buildings,  not  only  dwellings,  but  buildings  in  gen- 
eral, and  until  some  new  argument  can  be  brought 
to  capsize  the  results  of  our  experience  and  obser- 
vation, we  shall  continue  to  do  so  with  a  hearty 
love  to  all  mankind  and  good  will  to  our  neighbors, 
only  cautioning  them  not  to  Itring  trees  of  a  large! 


size  too  near,  which,  judging  of  their  future  by 
their  size  at  transplanting,  we  are  liable  to  do.— 
They  should  be  sufficiently  distant  to  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air  between  them  and  the  build- 
ings, and  allow  the  sun's  rays  to  fall  upon  a 
small  portion  of  each  day.  Otherwise  a  damp,  sour 
and  unhealthy  atmosphere  may  be  the  result.  Let 
them  be  planted  with  these  precautions,  and  let  the 
leaves  which  fall  be  removed  so  as  not  to  decay 
around  the  front  door,  and  we  have  little  fears  of 
any  evil  that  may  result  from  their  location. 
June  3,  1857.  w.  B. 

CANKER  WORMS. 

The  best  way  to  destroy  them  is  to  tie  strips  of 
paper  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  round  the  body 
of  the  tree,  then  with  a  pole  strike  the  limbs,  which 
will  cause  them  to  leave  the  tree,  and  suspend 
themselves  by  their  web  ;  then  with  a  pole  strike 
them  to  the  ground ;  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  put 
tar  upon  the  paper  and  your  work  is  done.  If  the 
worms  should  make  a  bridge  over  the  tar,  then  you 
must  replenish  the  tar.  The  time  to  do  the  above 
work  is  when  the  worms  are  small,  beforp  they  do 
any  damage  to  the  tree,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  be  knocked  off"  the  tree,  which  may  be 
learned  by  close  observation.  The  best  time  to 
knock  them  off  the  tree  is  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  fair  day, 
when  the  sun  shines ;  the  warmer  the  better. 

JVorthville,  May  16,  1857.       Uncle  Philip. 

A    GOOD   PAINT. 

In  answer  to  "N.  P.,"  of  South  Londonderrj', 
Vermont,  "What  paint  is  best  ?"  here  is  a  receipt 
for  making  paint  which  I  have  used  and  found  a 
durable,  cheap  and  economical  white  house  paint. 
Skim  milk,  two  quarts  ;  fresh  slaked  lime,  eight 
ounces ;  linseed  oil,  six  ounces  ;  white  Burgundy 
pitch,  two  ounces  ;  Spanish  white,  three  pounds  ; 
the  lime  to  be  slaked  in  water,  exposed  to  the  air, 
mixed  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  milk  ;  the  oil,  in 
which  the  pitch  is  previously  dissolved,  to  be  add- 
ed a  httle  at  a  time  ;  then  the  rest  of  the  milk  and 
afterwards  the  Spanish  white ;  this  quantity  is  suf- 
ficient for  twent5-seven  square  yards,  two  coats. 

PEARL- GREY  HOUSE-PAINT. 

If  a  particle  of  blue  be  added  to  the  preceding 
composition,  or  if  this  blue  be  combined  with  a 
slight  portion  of  black,  a  silver  or  pearl-grey  will 
be  obtained.  J.  M.  B. 

Charlestoivn,  Mass.,  1857. 

A  QUERE  FOR  DR.  ALCOTT. 
I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  dis- 
cussions in  your  valuable  paper,  and  would  like  to 
ask  your  correspondent,  "W.  A.  Alcott,"  what  are 
his  reasons  fcr  wanting  his  corn,  wheat,  &'c., 
ground  ?  It  would  seem  by  his  statements  that  he 
would  go  by  nature  as  much  as  possible.  Did  na- 
ture intend  him  to  have  his  food  ground,  when  she 
gave  him  a  mill  in  his  head  to  do  his  own  grind- 
ing with  ?  And  yet  he  says,  "he  prefers  to  have  his 
meal  fine,  if  it  can  be  made  so  without  heating  so 
as  to  take  away  or  pliange  a  part  of  its  nutritive 
richness !"  I  agree  with  him  in  wanting  meal 
instead  ofjoitr,  but  I  would  like  to  know_  why  he 
would  have  his  grain  ground?     Is  it  habit? 

QUERE. 
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STUMP-FOOTED   CABBAGES — COAL  ASHES. 

In  the  short,  pithy  articles  under  the  head  of 
"Extracts  and  Replies,"  in  your  paper  of  the  30th 
ult.,  in  answer  to  "A  Subscriber's  Son,"  I  would  say 
that  the  cause  of  stump-rooted  cabbages  and  tur- 
nips is  manuring  with  hog  manure.  The  remedy 
is,  mcntn-e  your  ground  where  you  wish  to  raise 
them  with  manure  from  the  barn-yard,  and  you 
will  not  be  troubled  with  stump  roots.     Try  it. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  coal  ashes  are 
good  for  anything  as  a  fertilizer,  or  in  what  per 
cent,  will  they  compare  with  wood  ashes,  for  com- 
post, or  a  top  dressing  ?  Ariel. 

Marlboro',  Mass.,  June  1,  1857. 

Remarks. — Coal  ashes  are  worth  preserving, 
though  they  possess  but  four  or  five  per  cent,  of 
potash.  

DO  potatoes  mix  ? 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question  "Do  potatoes  mix  ?"  Some  say  they 
do  ;  others  are  equally  positive  that  they  do  not. 
Now  I  am  with  the  former.  One  of  your  non- 
mixing  correspondents  says  they  can  mix  only  in 
the  blow,  and  therefore  the  roots  do  not  mix.  I 
agree  with  him — they  do  mix  in  the  blow — and 
there  only,  I  think.  He  says,  corn  mixes  in  the 
blow  and  this  changes  the  seed — as  much  as  to  say 
that  the  seed  grows  where  the  blow  is.  Pray,  sir, 
does  the  corn  grow  on  the  tassel  ?  No,  it  grows 
below  it,  sometimes  several  feet ;  and  if  corn  will 
mix — which  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny — why  do 
not  jiotatoes  m.ix  ?  What  possible  reason  is  there 
to  suppose  that  potatoes  do  not  mix  ? 

Unknown. 

HAY  AND  meal. 

As  my  father  is  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  through  it,  if  you  consider  it 
worth  the  room,  which  is  the  best  mode  of  feeding 
corn  meal  to  horn  cattle — to  cut  hay  and  put  with 
the  meal,  or  to  feed  clear  and  dry  meal,  with  the 
hay  separate  ?  G.  L.  T. 

Chaplin,  1857. 

Remarks. — Cut  the  hay  and  mix  the  meal  with 
it,  by  all  means. 


A  HEW  MACHmE. 


We  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  days  since,  of  wit- 
nessing the  opei'ation  of  Mr.  Sanford  Adams'  new 
michine  for  sifting  and  sorting  beans,  &c.  The 
machine  is  very  simj/le,  so  much  so  that  one  won- 
ders why  no  one  has  thought  of  it  before.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  sieves,  like  those  in  a  common 
fanning  mill,  the  coarsest  at  the  lop,  and  growing 
finer  towards  the  bottom,  until  the  last  one  is  so 
fine  as  to  adm.it  only  the  passage  of  dirt.  Each 
sieve  is  connected  with  an  inclined  plane,  down 
which  the  several  sizes  of  beans,  or  whatever  arti- 
cle is  put  into  the  machine,  are  discharged,  into 
separate  receptacles.  We  saw  a  barrel  of  beans 
sorted  into  three  different  sizes  in  about  ten  m.in- 
utes,  and  cleansed  from  dirt  at  the  same  time,  and 
were  informed  that  they  were  worth  from  twenty- 


five  to  fifty  cents  more  a  bushel  when  thus  assorted, 
than  when  mixed.  Large  quantities  of  beans  are 
brought  to  this  market  in  a  mixed  state,  and  are 
generally  sold  by  our  produce  dealers  in  the  same 
condition,  the  labor  of  picking  them  over  by  hand 
being  tedious  and  unprofitable.  By  increasing  the 
value  of  the  commodity  in  so  great  a  proportion, 
one  of  these  machines  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  amply  remunerate  the  purchaser. 
Several  of  the  produce  dealers  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood  have  them  in  operation,  and  they 
give  general  satisfaction. 

We  are  informed  that  by  using  sieves  sufficient- 
ly coarse,  potatoes,  coal,  and  other  articles  of  simi- 
lar bulk  may  be  assorted  with  the  same  facility. 

The  machine  may  be  seen  at4SKneeland  Street, 
in  this  city. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  SMUT  OR  BLACK  RUST  UPOKT 
THE  ONIOH. 

My  attention  was  called  this  afternoon,  (June 
6th,)  to  a  new  variety  of  disease,  fatally  destructive 
of  the  onion,  more  apparent  the  present  season  than 
ever  before,  but  not  entirely  unknown  for  the  last 
half  dozen  years.  I  saw  it  on  the  ground  of  Messrs. 
D.  &  E.  Buxton,  and  learned  from  them,  it  has  ap- 
peared more  or  less  in  most  of  the  cultivated  fields 
within  their  observation.  In  some  places  it  has 
spread  over  entire  fields  of  half  an  acre,  in  others, 
it  is  limited  to  a  few  square  rods,  but  wherever  it 
appears  it  is  death  to  the  onion.  Mr.  B.  likens  it 
to  the  smut  upon  corn,  and  pulled  up  several  of  the 
plants,  where  the  dark  substance  had  accumulated 
in  the  crotch,  where  the  first  leaf  branches  out,  so 
that  it  could  be  rubbed  off  by  the  fingers.  What 
it  is,  or  what  causes  it,  no  one  knows  ;  but,  said  Mr. 
B.,  if  it  continues  to  increase  as  it  has  done  for  a 
few  years,  it  will  use  up  our  hopes  of  the  onion. 
He  thought  it  might  have  accrued  from  the  super- 
abundance of  moisture  of  the  season,  but  this  theo- 
ry is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
same  field,  on  the  same  land,  parts  will  be  entirely 
blighted,  while  other  parts  are  free  of  blight.  It  is 
altogether  unlike  any  other  disease  heretofore  ob- 
served by  these  careful  cultivators,  and  if  any  one 
can  tell  more  about  it,  or  how  it  can  be  remedied, 
they  would  esteem  it  a  favor.  I  have  called  it  smut 
or  rust,  terms  most  expressive  of  my  idea  of  the 
affection  of  the  plant.  I  do  not  speak  scientifically, 
because  I  have  no  science  for  such  a  malad)',  any 
more  than  for  the  rot  upon  the  potato.  By-the- 
bye,  in  the  same  field  where  I  saw  the  onions,  I 
saw  the  Davis  Seedling  potato,  growing  with  great 
luxuriance,  its  proprietors  considering  it  far  better 
than  any  other  variety  they  cultivate;  not  except- 
ing other  kinds,  much  trumpeted  of  late.  P. 

South  Danvers,  JuncG,  1857. 


^F"  About  two  thousand  acres  of  wild  land  were 
sold  in  Northwestern  Virginia,  a  few  days  since,  at 
the  rate  of  $2  per  acre  for  half,  and  $1  50  for  the 
remainder.  The  land  is  about  forty  miles  from 
I'arkersburg,  within  four  miles  of  a  railroad,  and 
adnpted  to  grazing. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HO  APPLES  THIS  YEAR  ! 

After  fasting  a  whole  year,  the  lovers  of  good 
apples  will  be  very  likely  to  notice  the  above  an- 
nouncement, which  is  made  for  the  simple  purpose 
of  calling  attention  to  the  facts  on  which  the  pre- 
diction is  based.  Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Far- 
mer may  remember  that  last  year  I  expressed  my 
belief,  or  rather,  perhaps,  my  fears,  that  the  curcu- 
lio  had  more  to  do  with  the  general  failure  of  ap- 
ples than  any  untoward  "atmospheric  influence." 
Several  correspondents  noticed  my  remarks,  and  I 
have  spoken  with  many  of  my  neighbors  upon  the 
subject.  With  few  exceptions,  they  have  no  share 
in  my  fears.  Not  one-half  of  my  neighbors  even 
know  the  curculio  by  sight.  I  have  met  with  only 
one  individual  who  agrees  fully  with  me  in  the 
opinion  that  this  insect  is  likely  to  prove  the  most 
troublesome  and  destructive  foe  that  fruit-growers 
have  yet  encountered.  That  individual  is  Charles 
M'LsTiER,  Esq.,  whose  fruit  orchard,  particularly 
of  pears,  is  quite  extensive,  and  is  one  of  the  "at- 
tractions" of  our  village,  as  w^ll  as  a  pet  of  its  own- 
er, who  watches  his  trees  with  a  keen  eye.  He 
thinks  the  curculio,  and  not  the  Aveather,  destroyed 
his  apples  last  year,  and  says  it  then  commenced, 
for  the  first  time,  on  his  pears. 

This  season,  soon  after  the  blossoms  began  to 
fall,  I  equipped  myself  and  boys  with  tin  kettles, 
in  which  we  made  "smudges,"  by  burning  brim- 
stone, stems  of  tobacco,  old  shoes,  and  such  cotton 
waste,  filled  with  oil,  as  is  found  on  the  railroad 
track,  and  smoked  certain  trees  every  favorable 
evening,  up  to  last  Friday  night,  when  I  noticed, 
for  the  first  time,  several  apples  that  had  been 
punctured.  By  way  of  experiment,  we  smoked 
with  particular  thoroughness  one  small  Baldwin 
tree  that  had  "set"  quite  full  with  fruit.  The  air 
was  favorable.  Our  "smudges"  operated  in  fine 
style.  The  oil  hissed  and  sputtered  in  our  pans, 
while  the  brimstone  sent  up  its  short,  blue  flame. 
The  smoke  rose  in  dense  masses,  and  waved  grace- 
fully among  fruit  and  foliage.  Though  we  had  but 
little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  prescription,  it 
seemed  to  work  so  nicely  on  this  occasion  that  we 
began  to  hope  it  might  prove  as  successful  in  our 
hands,  as,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Far- 
mer, it  did  in  the  hands  of  an  "ordained  minister." 
.Before sunrise, the  next  morning, Saturday,  June 
13th,  sheets  were  spread  under  the  tree  that  had 
been  thus  faithfully  smoked  the  previous  evening, 
and  the  old  test  of  "raps"  was  applied.  The  bodies 
— not  spirits — of  curculios  responded ;  until,  accor- 
ding to  my  idea  of  mathematics  and  of  the  repro- 
ductive power  of  the  curculio,  there  lay  upon  those 
sheets,  in  a  state  of  feigned  helplessness  and  inno- 
cency,  insects  enough  to  have  laid,  during  the  sea- 
son, the  eggs  of  a  dozen  grubs  in  every  apple  that 
hung  upon  the  tree !  In  fact,  many  of  the  apples 
have  already  received  half  that  number  of  "hacks;" 
in  each  of  Avhich  there  is  probably  the  germ  of  a 
future  curculio. 

Last  year,  my  trees  blossomed  finely,  the  fruit 
set  well,  but  it  fell  covered  with  the  wounds  and 
filled  with  the  progeny  of  the  curculio.  These  ap- 
ples were  carefully  picked  up  daily  by  my  boys 
and  burned ;  yet  the  insect  appeais  this  year,  I 
think  in  increased  numbers,  and  will  probably  again 
destroy  our  crop  of  apples. 

If  'hose  who   believe  that  the  scarcity  of  fruit 


last  year  was  caused  by  "something  in  the  season," 
shall  be  induced  to  look  to  their  apples  a  little 
more  closely,  this  year,  for  the  crescent  sign  of  the 
Grand  Turk,  the  object  of  this  article  will  be  ac- 
complished ;  and  none  will  be  more  happy  than 
myself  to  find  my  prediction  falsified,  next  fall,  by 
such  a  liberal  harvest  as,  but  for  the  curculio,  seems 
now  in  prospect.  S.  Fletcher. 

Winchesttr,  June  15,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

"IT  COSTS  TOO  MUCK" 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  reading  in  your  JVew 
England  Farmer,  of  May,  when  I  came  across  an 
article,  headed  "Female  Help." 

Now  I  am  a  woman,  and,  as  such,  would  like  to 
speak  a  word  or  two  for  women  !  I  have  noticed 
that  the  communications  in  your  Farmer  are  writ- 
ten principally  by  gentlemen,  but  nevertheless,  I 
can't  refrain  from  speaking  what  I  know  to  be  true. 
Mr.  Editor,  do  you  think  it  hardly  fair,  for  this 
gentleman,  whoever  he  is,  to  write  entirely  what 
women  ought  to  do  ?  to  preach  woman's  duties,  any 
more  than  man's  ?  Not  long  ago  I  noticed  another 
article  written  on  "JFoinan."  The  writer  of  that 
says,  "woman  should  always  greet  her  husband  with 
smiles,  when  he  comes  home  from  his  daily  labor. 
Her  influence  should  be  pure  and  holy,  always  gen- 
tle !" 

Yes,  easy  enough,  for  these  simpering,  foolish, 
"women-men,"  to  sit  by  the  hour  together,  with  a 
cigar  in  their  mouths,  feet  upon  the  clean  mantle- 
shelf  their  wife  has  scoured  just  before,  till  the 
sweat  poured  off  her,  and  preach  women's  duties ! 
It's  easy  enough  for  them  to  talk  !  I  only  wish 
every  one  was  obliged  to  have  the  care  of  a  house, 
and  all  the  cares  that  come  with  it,  daily.  If  I  am 
not  very  much  mistaken,  not  many  half-days  would 
go  by,  before  they  would  be  glad  to  leave  woman's 
duties  to  women.  The  writer  of  the  article,  "Fe- 
male Help,"  says,  "young  men  and  women,  think 
an  ignorant  Irish  person  can  labor  better  than  they." 
Certainly,  they  can.  An  Irish,  or  any  other  labor- 
er, is  more  used  to  toil;  not  all — but  as  a  general 
thing,  their  minds  are  not  cultivated,  nor  do  they 
care  for  any  thing  farther  than  mere  animal 
thoughts.  They  can  bear  the  fatigues  of  toil  bet 
ter.  Where  the  7nind  toils,  the  body  ought  to  rest. 
A  student  can't  bear  the  toils  of  a  laborer.  There 
are  certain  stations  in  life  meant  for  certain  per- 
sons. An  educated,  refined  woman,  is  out  of  her 
place,  when  obliged  to  take  the  place  of  an  ignorant 
kitchen  drudge.  "It  saves  labor,"  you  say.  I3y  ma- 
king your  wife  a  di-udge,  you  save  money,  but  noth- 
ing more.  Not  that  I  think  any  lady  ought  to  live 
in  idleness,  far  from  it !  A  woman,  in  whatever  sta^ 
tion  she  is,  can  perform  her  duty ;  every  one  ought 
to  be  industrious.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
that  are  to  be  done  in  a  large  family,  that  a  woman 
ought  to  do,  but  there  are  a  great  many  things,  one 
woman  ought  not  to  do.  Men  may  preach  as  much 
as  they  wish,  about  "female  help,"  but  two-thirds  oi 
all  men's  principal  thoughts  are,  when  the  case  in 
hand  comes,  is  that  it  "costs  too  much !"  They 
look  upon  woman  only  in  one  light,  they  only  think 
how  much  bodily  labor  she  can  perform.  Which 
woman  "costs"  the  least  to  support?  But  I  will 
be  a  little  more  charitable ;  not  all  men  are  so, 
thank  Heaven  1  some  have  a  little  higher  motive  in 
mai'rying. 
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The  writer  mentioned  one  man  in  Massachusetts 
who  married  an  Irish  girl,  because  he  could  no* 
support  both  an  American  wife  and  an  Irish  girl 
also.  The  writer,  I  should  judge  hy  his  remarks 
on  the  subject,  thought  it  ail  proper,  but  I  must 
say,  if  the  said  writer  was  a  man,  (no  gentleman) 
he  can  be  in  reality  no  better,  nor  have  any  higher 
motive  than,  '-it  costs  too  much!''  But  if  a  woman, 
I  only  hope  she  may  save  enough,  and  have  work 
enough  !  Poor  thing,  don't  judge  every  one  l)y  your- 
self! At  any  rate,  did  the  writer  th^nk  what  the 
motives  were  with  regard  to  his  marrjing  the  girl, 
so  much  out  of  place  as  it  seemed  she  was  ?  Did 
he  marry  her  to  make  both  her  and  himself  happy? 
To  make  their  life  in  this  world  pleasant,  and  teach 
their  children  to  do  so  also?  Will  that  tender,  holy 
feeling  exist  between  them  that  ought  ?  Will  they 
both  love  and  respect  each  other  ? 

No  !  he  probably  married  the  girl  who  could  per- 
form the  most  labor  without  assistance,  and  who 
would  "cost"  the  least  in  the  end  to  supjiort !  Such 
a  man  has  no  right  to  be  married,  or  he  ought  to 
live  among  the  Mormons,  where  he  could  have  as 
many  wives  as  he  wished,  and  have  them  changed, 
if  they  "cost"  too  much  !  I  pity  the  poor  girl,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  whom  he  has  married  for 
the  mere  bodily  labor  she  can  perform.  What  will 
it  be  when  she  grows  too  weak  for  service  ?  Lord 
only  knows,  poor  woman!  Better  that  you  had 
died  ere  you  were  united  to  such  a  man ! 

How  much  better  it  would  look  to  see  each  try 
to  help  the  other.  If  the  father  of  a  family  would, 
instead  of  laying  up  the  unnecessary  amount  every 
year,  try  to  add  the  few  more  comforts  to  his  fami- 
ly. I  am  not  speaking  of  our  wealthy  men,  but 
those  who  are  neither  poor  or  rich.  The  poor 
woman  that  marries  a  poor  man,  expects  to  labor. 
She  is  willing  to  do  so  generally;  the  love  of  her 
husband  and  family  is  sufficient  compensation  for 
her  toil.  But  when  a  man  is  able,  when  he  only 
allows  his  wife  to  toil,  simply  because  it  "costs"  too 
much  to  hire  a  domestic;  then  he  must  expect  his 
wife,  in  order  to  take  her  place  in  society  where 
she  ought,  to  desire  some  assistance  in  her  labors, 
that  she  might  take  that  time  for  other  things. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "Woman,"  as  I  said 
before,  says  "the  wife  ought  to  greet  her  husband 
vrith  smiles,  on  his  return  home."  Of  course!  es- 
pecially when  that  wife  has  not  seen  the  inside  of 
a  neighbor's  house  for  months,  when  she  has  toiled 
day  and  night  for  her  family,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  "<o  save"  till  she  has  grown  thin  and  pale  by 
hard  labor.  Of  course,  she  ought  to  smile  when 
her  kind  and  loving  husband  returns  home,  only  to 
scold  and  fret,  because  "dinner  isn't  ready  soon 
enough."  "  'Tis  no  matter,  if  he  does  pull  half  a 
dozen  ears  of  the  children  round  her,  because  they 
laugh  a  little  too  loud  !  No  matter,  if  he  does  not 
speak  a  word  to  her  for  a  week,  except  to  scold  be- 
cause something  is  wasted !  Yes,  such  a  man  is 
the  very  one  to  preach  woman's  duties !  The  more 
a  man  is  heard  to  talk  of  the  gentleness  of  woman, 
the  greater  tyrant  he  is  in  reality. 

Some  men's  only  thoughts  are  money;  they 
would  sacrifice  every  thought  and  feeling,  to  grati- 
fy that  insatiable  thirst  for  money  ;  money  is  in  re- 
ality their  only  god.  Thank  heaven  for  the  few 
that  are  not  so  !  What  better  off  is  he  who  lives 
all  his  life  only  to  save,  allows  no  "female  help," 
because  it  "costs"  too  much !  and  when  his  children 
are  grown  old  enough,  they  seek  another  home, 


and  almost  always,  as  is  the  case,  spend  the  more, 
iiow  much  happier  would  he  feel  to  add  the  few 
liitle  comforts  to  his  family,  (in  accordance  with  his 
means,)  and  have  that  freedom  and  love  with  his  chil- 
dren he  ought,  bringing  them  up  with  some  other 
ideas  of  money,  than  simjily  to  hoard  it  up  !  lead 
them  to  think  their  money  was  given  them  to  do 
good  with  it,  to  make  others  happy  by  it.  I  would 
wish  to  say  to  the  writer  of  "Female  Help,"  that,  as 
a  general  thing  in  the  New  England  States,  to  8;;y 
the  least,  there  is  not  great  waste  of  money  in  hire- 
ing  help.    I  only  wish  there  ivas  more. 

I  think  it  would  be  as  well,  not  to  make  his  re- 
marks quite  so  general.  There  is,  I  admit,  a  cer- 
tain class  of  ladies  who  would  be  benefited  by  a 
little  exertion  on  their  ])art.  And  I  would  wish  to 
say  also,  there  are  hundreds  of  women,  who  are 
toiling  daily,  where  a  little  of  the  "female  help" 
would  lengthen  their  days  in  this  world,  (simi)])  )o 
gratify  their  miserly  husbands'  love  of  gold,) 

One  thing  more  ;  I  would  not  wish  any  one  to 
think  the  writer  of  tliis  is  advocating  the  much-de- 
testal)le  idea  of  "woman's  rights,"  for  she  truly  ab- 
hors the  doctrine.  She  simply  wished  to  say,  that 
there  is  another  class  of  beings,  besides  "men." 
Neither  do  I  wish  them  to  think  it  was  written  by 
a  woman  who  has  seen  these  things  by  experience. 
Not  so,  she  is  a  "looker-on,"  not  yet  caught  in  the 
web  of  matrimony,  neither  quite  old  enough  to 
wish  to  be.  The  experience  of  others  is  enough  to 
make  her  careful.  I  hope  Mr.  "Female  Help," 
will  have  work  enough  for  his  wife  to  do,  if  it  was 
a  man  who  wi'ote  it ;  if  not,  I  hope  the  woman  wont 
judge  others  by  herself.  s. 

Bangor,  May,  1857. 


HAY  CAPS. 

The  accompanying  letter  is  from  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  thorough  farmers  in  New  England,  Col. 
J.  W.  Pierce. 

Greenland,  JV.  H.,  June  8,  1857. 
Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Beooklihe,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir : — There  is  now  a  prospect  of  a  great 
crop  of  grass  the  present  season,  and  if  this  uncer- 
tain, showery  weather  continues,  there  will  be  an 
unusual  demand  for  hay  caps,  and  I  am  so  sensible 
of  their  great  utility,  after  seven  or  eight  years'  ex- 
perience, that  I  cannot  help  recommending  them 
to  my  brother  farmers.  To  be  available,  they  must 
be  prepared  before  hand ;  it  will  be  too  late  to  look 
for  them  when  the  shower  is  coming  on  the  half- 
made  hay. 

The  advantages  of  hay  caps  are  so  obvious,  that 
I  only  wonder  that  the  use  of  them  has  not  already 
become  universal.  It  is  not  an  unusual  sight,  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  this  place,  upon  an  emergen- 
cy, to  see  the  beds  of  the  family  stripped  to  save 
the  hay !  Hay  caps  not  only  save  the  labor  of  dry- 
ing the  wet  hay,  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  labor 
of  making  when  not  wet,  but  they  save  the  good 
qualities  of  the  haj',  which  are  lost  by  wetting.  If 
it  will  be  of  any  use,  I  will  send  you  one  of  mir.c 
to  show  the  fashion  of  making  and  using  them. 
Your  most  obedient,  S:c,,      J.  W,  Pierce.. 


I  have  tried  the  hay  caps  for  six  years,  and  think 
they  have  paid  for  themselves  more  than  once. 
They  require  care  to  prevent  mildew,  and  they  E.ui?t 
not  be  laid  away  in  piles  when  wet. 

A.  A.  Lawrk.nck. 
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FuT  the  New  England  Farmer. 

OinOll  MAGGOT. 

Messrs.  Editoks  : — Essex  says  he  finds  trouble 
from  the  onion  ma<i;got,  and  fears  it  is  an  increasing 
difficulty;  I  think  he  is  right  in  his  belief,  lam 
no  J)r.  ilarris.  or  Fitz,  but  will  tell  him  all  I  have 
ascertained  about  the  fly  that  blows  the  onion,  and 
the  maggot. 

The  maggots  made  their  appearance  in  this  sec- 
tion abcut  18t30.  Many  thought  soaking  the  seed 
in  hot  water  would  pi  event  the  evil,  but  my  seed 
was  sown  when  I  was  told  of  the  remedy;  my  or.- 
wnc  came  up  finely.  It  happened  that  a  few  old 
-onions  came  up  in  the  bed  and  grew  very  fast.  After 
about  half  that  came  up  from  the  seed  had  been 
destroyed,  one  of  the  old  ones  lopped  down  ;  I  took 
it  up  by  the  roots,  found  it  full  of  maggots,  took 
six  or  soven  of  the  largest  and  placed  them  in  a 
clear  glass  bottle ;  a  ievi  days  after  I  had  as  many 
•nice,  clean  flies.  I  took  the  bottle  to  the  onion 
bed  and  fo;i,":;d  any  quantity  of  the  sam^  kind  of 
flies,  and  the  same  kind  as  I  enclose  to  you,  I 
found,  by  watching  them,  that  theydeposited  from 
three  to  a  dozea  eggs  upon  the  onion  top,  a  little 
above  the  ground.  About  mid-dSy  the  eggs  seemed 
to  be  alive,  and  iTiOved  down  the  stalk  into  the 
ground,  the  top  would  soon  wilt,  and  fall  over. 
They  are  not  satisfr^d  with  destroying  my  onions, 
!)ut  take  my  cabbages  and  turnips;  they  worked 
po  bad  in  my  turnips  last  year,  I  had  none  fit  for 
the  table. 

If  any  plan  can   be  devised  to  keep  the  fly  from 
the  onion  to])s  it  will  prevent  the  maggot. 
Coutoocookville,  June  8,  16-37.  J.  B.,  JR. 


ing  such  a  succession  as  will  furnish  him  with  fruit 
the  entire  year. 

First  on  the  list  in  spring  time,  comes  the  delic- 
ious strawberry.  But  a  little  spot  of  ground  is  re- 
quired for  its  cultivation  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
Its  healthful  qualities  are  well  known.  Cities  well 
supplied  with  it  are  remarkably  exempt  from  dis- 
ease while  the  strawberry  season  lasts.  We  hare 
accounts  of  wonderful  cures,  effected  in  ancient 
times,  by  its  use.  There  are  niany  varieties,  but  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  note  the  best  of  these  at  this 
time. 

Next  in  order  comes- the  raspberry — a  most  ex- 
cellent fruit,  and  indispensable  to  every  family. 
Then  follows  the  blackberry,  the  cherry,  currants 
and  gooseberries.  Then  comes  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  nectarine  and  the  plum.  Apples  and 
pears  also  commence  ripening  early  in  summer,  and 
the  wintervarieties,  if  properly  stored,  may  be  kept 
till  the  appearance  of  fruit  next  season.  Who  will 
not  have  this  succession  ?  How  much  it  would  add 
to  home  happiness  I— Valley  Farmer,  St.  Louis. 


FRUIT  INSTEAD  OF  MSDICIHE. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the, free  use  of  good 
fruit,  is  highly  conducive  to  health,  and  indeed,  al- 
most indif-pensable  to  it.  Much  of  the  sickness  in 
the  Western  country  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
jt.  It  is  the  great  scarcity  of  good  fruit  that  cre- 
ates such  a  de.nand  for  physic,  in  our  Western 
c.juntry.  The  various  fevers  and  bilious  disorders 
prevalent  in  the  summer  season,  are  more  owing  to 
the  want  of  it  than  to  any  other  cause.  And  not 
until  fruit  is  generally  cultivated,  and  used  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  shall  we  be  rid  of  these  disorders,  which 
are  sapping  the  life  fountains  of  thousands  of  our 
firmers  annually.  And  if  fruit  were  administered, 
in  many  cases,  as  an  article  of  medicine,  instead  of 
the  physician's  prescription,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  patient. 

Nature,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  has 
bountifully  supplied  us  with  varieties,  which,  if 
properly  cared  for,  will  enable  us  to  enjoy  a  succes- 
sion throughout  the  year.  But  fruit  is  not  only 
a  necessary  of  life, — it  is  one  of  its  great  luxuries. 
What  is  more  enticing  to  the  palate  than  luscious 
&nit?  And  as  an  article  of  diet,  nothing  equals  it. 
Jt  is  easily  raised,  costs  but  little,  promotes  health, 
and  is  liked  by  everybodj*.  Most  people  content 
themselves  by  cultivating  but  two  or  three  varletie.s, 
'i'iiis   should   not   lie  so.     Fruit   is  more   needed 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

FIRST  WEEK  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  H.   F.   FRENCH. 

My  Dear  Brown:— If  we  could  enable  our 
readers  to  see  all  that  meets  the  eye,  here  in  the 
old  country,  without  the  perils  and  discomforts  of 
a  sea-voyage,  there  would  be  a  vast  saving  of  time 
and  trouble  to  them  indi\idua}ly. 

Though  we  may  not  have  it  in  our  power  to  give 
others  an  accurate  daguerreotype  of  our  views,  we 
may,  perhaps,  make  some  approximation  towards 
such  a  result.  No  sane  person  would  undertake 
to  give  an  opinion,  based  upon  the  observations  of 
a  single  week  in  a  foreign  land,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  none  but  an  insane  or  very  stupid  person 
could  see  what  I  have  seen  in  the  week  past,  with- 
out being  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  differ- 
ences between  this  country  and  our  own,  as  regards 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  people,  the  land 
and  its  cultivation,  and  the  animals,  with  their  uses 
and  treatment.  A  familiar  sketch  of  my  progress 
for  the  week  may  probably  be  more  satisfactory 
to  our  readers  at  home,  than  any  more  elaborate 
attempt.  After  the  various  perils  of  which  I  wrote 
in  my  last  letter,  we  met  with  no  serious  accidents 
in  our  voyage,  excepting  that  we  lost  our  propeller 
al)out  six  hundred  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  were 
obliged  to  go  under  sail  the  rest  of  the  v;ay,  and 
that  we  had  a  storm  in  the  North  Channel  that 
came  near  wrecking  our  ship,  followed  by  a  calm, 
which  kept  us  two  days  in  one  spot !  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  since  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
more  perils  and  trials  have  been  crowded  into  one 
voyage  than  fell  to  our  lot.     However,  we  landed 


throughout  the  summer  season   than  almost  any,   ^  ,.  •  i  i       r.«  i  •    .     .        i   r      ..i 

other  part  of  the  year.  And  the  varieties  which  j^^  Liverpool  on  the  22d  mstant,  and  for  the  en- 
ripen  at  this  time  are  least  cultivated.  The  farmer  couragement  of  others,  I  will  add,  that  I  have  had 
(  innot  take  a  step  which  will  add  more  to  his  own  not  a  moment  of  sea-sickness  since  we  set  sail, 
joys,  and  to  those  of  his  own  family,  than  by  hav-  though  this  was  my  first  voyage.     I  had  left  home 
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when  the  trees  were  leafless  and  the  air  chill ;  we 
came  into  the  harbor  of  Liverpool,  in  a  day  bright 
and  warm,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  opposite  the 
city  were  covered  with  verdure,  and  the  trees  were 
loaded  with  foliage.  I  walked  out  immediately 
from  my  hotel,  alone,  without  a  guide  or  particu- 
lar object,  to  see  green  trees  and  hear  the  birds 
sing  once  more,  and  forget  the  sea  and  the  ship 
which  had  been  our  prison  for  three  long  weeks. 
I  came,  by  accident  or  instinct,  upon  a  beautiful 
spot,  known  as  St.  Jamoo's  Cemetery.  A  hedge  of 
hawthorn,  close  and  green  and  carefully  cut,  sur- 
rounded it.  I  walked  through  the  spacious  avenue 
of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  ;  it  was  almost  even- 
ing, and  a  thousand  small  birds  were  singing  their 
vesper  hymns.  In  the  tops  of  the  old  oaks  were 
hundreds  of  rooks,  cawing  and  hopping  about,  and 
occasionally,  in  a  flock  of  fifty  or  more,  wheeling  off 
into  the  air,  and  back  to  their  nests  again.  Under- 
neath the  spreading  branches  a  group  of  merry 
children  were  playing,  two  little  girls  swinging  a 
rope  for  a  third  to  jump.  I  stopped  and  listened  a 
moment  to  their  sweet  voices,  and  passed  on.  In 
front  of  a  church  was  a  smooth  shaven  lawn,  starred 
all  over,  like  the  blue  vault  at  night,  with  a  little 
flower  I  had  never  seen  before.  *'Are  those  the 
English  daisy?"  I  asked  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
passing.  "Certainly,  sir,  they  are,"  he  replied, 
"you  must  be  a  stranger  in  the  country,  not  to 
know  the  daisy."  "This  is  my  first  day  in  Europe," 
I  replied;  and  then  I  told  him  I  was  an  American, 
and  without  further  introduction,  he  proposed  to 
walk  with  me  over  the  city,  and  we  walked  and 
talked  until  the  light  of  day  was  gone,  and  then  I 
sought  my  hotel.  I  was  awakened  at  the  dawning 
of  the  day,  by  the  song  of  a  bird  near  my  window, 
which  was  partly  open,  a  song  which  I  had  never 
heard  before,  but  1  knew  in  an  instant  that  it  was 
the  note  I  had  always  longed  to  hear,  that  of  the 
sky-lark,  the  morning  songster  of  the  old  English 
poets,  whose  praises  are  so  exquisitely  sung  by  the 
poet  Shelley.  They  proved,  on  inquirj-,  to  be  caged 
birds  hanging  under  my  window,  which  still  greet- 
ed the  dawn  with  their  joyous  song,  though  they 
could  not  rise  to  meet  the  rays  of  the  sun  before 
they  touch  the  earth. 

"Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings." 

I  shall  hear  them  in  their  native  homes  before  I 
see  my  own  again. 

I  might  tell  of  the  famous  docks  at  Liverpool,  of 
my  visit  to  the  old  town  of  Chester,  and  attending 
service  on  the  Sabbath  there  at  the  old  cathedral, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  old — of  the  walls 
which  surround  the  town,  built  of  stone,  from  twen- 
ty to  forty  feet  high,  and  eight  or  ten  in  thickness, 
and  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  but  I  should 
never  end  my  letter,  were  I  to  more  than  hint  at 
these  subjects. 


At  Chester,  I  met  with  two  gentlemen  from  Lin- 
colnshire, two  fine  specimens  of  English  farmers, 
men  whom  I  hope  to  find  representatives  of  a  large 
class  of  Englishmen.  We  made  acquaintance  in 
the  railway  "carriages,"  as  our  cars  are  called  here. 
Finding  they  were  close  observers  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  route  on  which  we  were  travelling,  I, 
without  hesitation,  introduced  myself  to  them  as 
an  American  desirous  of  gaining  information  on 
agriculture  in  England. 

Now,  we  at  home  ai'e  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
Englishmen  as  especially  reserved  and  unsocial.  I 
have  read  cf  one  who  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  res- 
cuing another  from  drowning  that  he  had  not  been 
introduced  to  him. 

My  first  impressions,  upon  personal  experience, 
merely,  would  be  that  they  were  the  most  social, 
open-hearted,  accommodating  people  in  Christen- 
dom. The  kindness  of  my  new  friends  certainly 
did  much  towards  giving  me  this  impression.  Ws 
dined  together  at  the  hotel,  and  they  then  informed 
me  that  they  were  going  for  agricultural  observation, 
mainly,  into  North  Wales,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  in- 
sisted that  I  should  go  with  them.  Although  my 
luggage  had  gone  to  London  by  express,  excepting 
a  small  travelling  bag,  and  my  costume  was  not 
very  captivating,  I  was  rather  pleased  with  the  idea, 
and  when  they  mentioned  the  Vale  of  Llangallen  as 
their  first  stopping-place,  I  could  resist  no  longer. 
The  old  song, 

"While  the  maid  of  Llangallen  smiles  sweetly  on  me," 

decided  the  matter.  Besides,  Llangallen  is  on  the 
river  Dee,  and  we  have  all  heard  the  song, 

"The  moon  had  climfced  the  highest  hill 
That  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Dee," 

and  the  hills  on  our  rout,  are  famed  for  their  jnc- 
turesque  beauty.  So  we  took  the  train  about  twen- 
ty miles  through  a  beautiful  country,  across  into 
Wales.  We  saw  fine  fields  of  wheat,  according  to 
my  notions,  but  my  Lincolnshire  friends  had  a 
much  higher  standard  than  I,  on  that  point.  Most 
of  the  wheat  in  this  country  is  drilled,  and  comes 
up  very  even  and  regular.  In.  many  fields,  we  saw 
companies  of  women  and  children  weeding  the 
wheat.  It  is  considered  bad  husbandry  to  allow 
any  weeds  to  mature  in  the  wheat  crop,  and  my 
friends  were  not  sparing  in  their  reprobation  of 
any  tenant  who  allowed  the  wild  turnip,  or  any 
similar  weed,  to  be  seen  among  the  wheat.  We 
noticed  large  fields  if  beans,  in  drills,  carefully  cul- 
tivated by  hand.  They  are  much  used  all  over 
England  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  stock.  Acres  and 
acres  of  peas  are  also  to  be  seen,  all  along  the  lines 
of  the  railway,  the  whole  length  of  the  two  hundred 
miles  from  Liverpool  to  London  that  I  have  trav- 
elled. Vetches  or  tares  are  also  much  used,  and 
cut  at  this  season  for  green  fodder  for  horses  and 
cows.     Upon  all  these  crops,  I  shall  have  more  to 
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Kay,  when  I  have  had  better  opportunity  for  inves- 
tigation. 1  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  my  coun- 
lr}men  may  add  several  new  crops  to  their  present 
list  with  great  profit :  but  it  were  premature  to 
give  more  than  a  first  impression. 

I  kept  in  company  with  my  new  friends  about 
three  days;  during  which  we  talked  diligently 
about  the  agriculture  of  the  old  and  new  world, 
and  I  feel  that  my  education  in  British  husbandry 
made  a  good  beginning  with  them.  Perhaps  lean- 
not  give  our  friends  at  home  a  better  idea  of  the 
mode  of  farming  in  general  in  this  country,  than 
by  stating  what  I  learned  of  one  of  these  gentle- 
men about  his  own  operations  on  his  farm. 

Nearly  all  the  land  in  England  is  owned  by  a  few 
large  proprietors,  mostly  the  nobility  of  the  coun- 
try. These  lands  are  farmed,  as  it  is  called  here, 
that  is,  leased  to  persons  who  are  called  farmers, 
usually  at  a  fixed  price  per  acre.  Generally,  they 
who  cultivate  the  land  are  not  the  owners  of  it,  as 
in  our  country,  though  the  leases  usually  are  for 
long  terms,  frequently  twenty-one  years.  Of  this 
matter,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  convenient  to  write 
more  particularly  at  some  future  day.  The  gentle- 
man named  is  what  is  here  called  an  English  far- 
mer ;  one  of  a  class  who  live  in  good  style,  and  do 
not  labor  very  hard  with  their  own  hands — men  of 
good,  practical  education,  though  not  usually  schol- 
ars, or  students.  He  rents  about  one  thousand  acres 
of  land,  and  pays  for  it  annually  about  twenty-two 
shillings,  equal  to  five  dollars  and  a  half  per  acre, 
besides  taxes.  What  would  a  New  England  far- 
mer think  of  himself,  to  undertake  to  pay  five 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  cash,  for 
the  use  of  a  thousafid  acres  of  land  ?  Yet  many 
English  farmers  pay  twice,  and  some  four  times  as 
much  rent  per  acre,  and  make  money  in  the  op- 
eration, I  have  long  known  the  fact,  and  to  ascer- 
tain how  it  is  done  was  a  main  object  with  me  in 
my  ^■isit  to  Europe.  My  friend  has  this  year  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  wheat,  two  hundred  acres 
in  turnips,  and  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  in 
barley.  He  says  he  ought  to  have  one  sheep  to 
every  acre  of  his  farm,  but  does  not  always  come 
up  to  that  number.  I  will  not  undertake  now  to 
give  mere  particulars  of  his  statement,  because  I 
have  accepted  a  very  urgent  invitation  to  spend 
some  days  with  him  at  his  home,  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  1  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  solve 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  paying  these  enormous 
rents.  A  single  item  will  indicate  that  there  is 
some  money  circulating  in  such  hands. 

He  says  his  v/heat  crops  should  yield  about  thir- 
ty bushels  per  acre.  This  would  give  on  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
bushels,  worth  about  one  dollar  seventy-five  cents 
per  bushel,  or  $13,125  in  all.  I  am  drawing  near 
^the  end  of  my  sheet,  though  I  have  hardly  begun 
my  story  of  my  first  week.     I  will   say  in  brief,] 


that  I  rode  thirty-five  miles  by  horses,  and  some 
sixty  by  rail,  in  Wales,  visited  the  famous  bridges 
across  tlie  Menai  Straits,  called  on  the  "king-mak- 
er," at  old  Warwick  Castle,  on  Shakespeare,  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  and  on  his  Anne  Hathaway,  at  Shat- 
tery,  saw  "Peeping  Tom"  at  Coventry,  sat  under 
an  old  arch  at  Kenil  worth  Castle,  while  the  heavens 
wept  in  a  plentiful  shower  over  its  departed  glo- 
ries, and  then  came  to  this  great  Babylon ;  of  all 
which  matters  I  have  many  things  to  say,  when  I 
have  op])ortunity. 

London,  England,  May  29,  1857. 


BE  ACTIVE. 

BY  B.    C.   COLESWOETHY. 

Be  active— be  active — 

Find  something  to  do. 
Id  digging  a  clam-bank, 

Or  tapping  a  shoe. 
Don't  stop  at  the  corners, 

To  drag  out  the  day — 
Be  active — be  active — 

And  worli  while  you  may, 

'Tis  foolish  to  falter. 

Or  lag  in  the  street — 
Or  walk  as  if  chain- shot 

Were  bound  to  your  feet. 
Be  active — be  active — 

And  do  what  you  can ; 
'Tis  industry  only 

That  maketh  the  man. 

'Tis  industry  makes  you — 

Remember — be  wise — 
From  sloth  and  from  stupor 

Awake  and  arise. 
You'll  live  and  be  happy 

And  never  complain 
Of  the  blues  or  the  dumps, 

Or  a  dull  heavy  brain. 


THE  DEAD  SEA. 

The  old  story,  that  no  creature  can  live  on  or 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  is  exploded.  The  last  traveller 
in  that  region,  a  French  savant,  writes  as  follows : 
"From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  we  have 
just  described,  this  strange  sea,  which  all  writers 
describe  as  presenting  the  most  dismal  aspect,  ap- 
peared to  us  like  a  splendid  lake,  glittering  in  the 
sunshine,  with  its  blue  waves  gently  breaking  on 
the  sands  of  the  softest  beach.  Through  the  trans- 
parent water  appeared  a  white  tint,  which  enlivened 
the  shore.  We  guessed  at  once  that  this  appear- 
ance was  owing  to  the  salt  crystalized  under  the 
water,  and,  when  near,  we  find  that  our  conjecture 
is  right.  Are  we  now  to  be  convinced  that  no  liv- 
ing thing  can  exist  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
as  has  been  so  often  repeated  ?  We  ascertain  the 
contrary  fact  the  very  moment  we  touch  the  shore. 
A  flock  of  wild  ducks  rises  before  us  and  settles  on 
the  water  out  of  gunshot,  where  they  begin  sport- 
ing and  diving  with  perfect  unconcern.  As  we  ad- 
vance, beautiful  insects  show  themselves  on  the 
gravelly  beach ;  rooks  are  flying  and  screaming 
among  the  rent  cliffs  of  the  steep  hills  which  bor- 
der the  lake.  Where,  then,  are  all  those  poisonous 
vapors  which  carry  death  to  all  who  venture  to  ap- 
proach them  ?     Where  ?    In  the  writings  of  the 
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poets,  who  have  emphatically  described  what  they 
had  never  seen.  We  are  not  yet  five  minutes  tread- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  already  alt 
that  has  been  said  of  it  appears  as  mere  creations 
of  the  fancy.  Let  us  then  proceed  fearlessly  for- 
ward, for,  if  anything  is  to  be  dreaded  here,  certain- 
ly it  is  not  the  pestilential  influence  of  the  finest 
and  most  imposing  lake  in  the  world." 


EXTRACTS  AHD  REPLIES. 

BLACK  ANTS. 

Can  you,  or  any  one,  tell  me  how  to  exterminate 
black  ants,  without  injury  to  the  shrubs  and  plants 
under  which  they  have  colonized?  I  have  tried, 
without  success,  all  the  published  remedies  I  have 
seen, — tobacco-water,  snuft',  strong  quassia,  whale 
oil  suds,  lime-water,  potash-water,  turpentine,  cam- 
phor, cobalt  and  molasses,  arsenic,  red  lead  and  su- 
gar, strychnine  and  sugar,  Szc.  I  have  thinned  them 
occasionally,  by  catching  them  in  coarse  sponges 
baited  with  sugar,  and  plunged  in  hot  water.  They 
eat  the  poisoned  sugar  and  molasses  with  good  ap- 
petite and  apparent  impunity.  If  it  kills  any  of 
them,  they  are  eaten  by  the  survivors,  as  I  find  no 
dead  ones.  Camphor  seemed  to  kill  a  few  on  the 
surface,  but  I  cannot  make  it  reach  their  nests,  and 
it  is  expensive.  In  different  colonies,  they  now 
possess  about  two-thirds  of  my  flower  garden — are 
under  the  box  edgings,  peonies,  rosebushes,  paths, 
&c.,  and  will  have  the  whole.  Young  ducks  and 
chickens  avoid  them,  and  I  saw  a  toad  hop  away 
from  one.     Box  turtles  do  not  thin  them. 

Providence,  1857.       w.  j.  p. 

GUANO  AND  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

I  Vt^ant  to  mix  guano  with  water,  to  put  round 
my  beets  and  cabbages  ;  in  what  proportion  shall 
I  mix  it,  and  how  long  must  it  stand  before  it  is 
used  ?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  guano  is  not  good 
for  cabbages ;  is  it  so  ? 

You  recommend  superphosphate  of  lime  for  tur- 
nips. Last  season  I  tried  it,  and  received  no  benefit 
from  it ;  there  have  been  tons  of  it  used  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  people  say  the  bags  were  worth 
more  than  their  contents.  1  have  heard  but  one 
man  speak  in  favor  of  it,  and  he  has  not  bought 
any  this  season.  s.  D. 

South  Hanson,  1857. 

Remarks. — Put  two  or  three  pounds  of  guano 
to  a  barrel  of  rain  water,  and  use  sparingly  until 
you  observe  its  effect.  Your  own  careful  experi- 
ments will  be  the  best  guide. 

Thousands  are  enabled  to  speak  favorably  of  su- 
perphosphate on  the  turnip  crop.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  tell  why  it  has  not  done  well  with  you. 
Were  your  observations  and  comparisons  close  and 
careful  ?  

SALT  FOR  PLUM    TREES— THE    BORER — CATERPIL- 
LARS— FRENCH  GRAPES. 

Allow  me  one  word  on  matters  that  are  so  ably 
discussed  by  you  and  your  usual  correspondents. 
My  careful  observation  and  experience  i::ave  con- 
firmed my  belief  in  the  salt  remedy  as  the  true  and 
only  one  for  the  cure  of  the  warts  on  plum  trees. 
The  surgical  theory  is  a  barbarism. 

The  borer  is  unknown  in  Lower  Canada,  but  the 


curculio  we  know  too  well ;  and  the  caterpillar  of 
the  apple  tree,  whose  butterfly  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  shape  of  rings  on  the  small  branches,  seems 
indigenous,  and  is  our  worst  enemy  in  the  orchard. 
We  pick  off  quarts  and  bushels  of  those  rings  in 
March  and  April,  before  they  hatch.  A  few  escape 
our  vigilance,  and  produce  their  ugly  broods,  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun  in  May  ;  we  then  crush 
them  with  gloves,  or  touch  them  with  a  sponge 
soaked  in  spirits  of  turpentine. 

We,  the  Laplanders  of  America,  are  surprised 
that  the  culture  of  the  best  French  grapes  is  so 
much  neglected  in  the  States.  With  proper  ma- 
nuring, priming  and  training,  we  always  ripen 
the  Sweetwater,  and  its  better  varieties,  the  Chas- 
selas  de  Fontainebleau  and  Chasselas  Dore,  and 
they  ripen  even  before  the  Isabella;  and  yet,  the 
latter  is  generally  supposed,  with  j'Ou,  to  be  the 
hardier.  We  are  obedient  to  "the  order  of  the 
day,"  and  trying  therefore  the  Sorghum  Sacchara- 
tum!  3.  P. 

Montreal,  June  4,  1857. 

DISEASE  IN  ONIONS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Since  I  wrote  you  about  the 
malady  or  disease  upon  the  onions,  which  for  want 
of  name  more  scientific  I  called  smut,  I  have 
learned  other  facts,  which  may  be  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  It  is  not  limited  to  lands  on  which  gwano  has 
been  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

2.  It  is  more  apparent  on  ground  where  the  on- 
ion has  been  grown  for  several  years  successively, 
than  on  new  grounds. 

3.  It  is  none  the  less  fatal  to  the  crop  than  I 
first  apprehended. 

4.  Unless  something  can  be  done  to  stay  its 
spread,  it  must  essentially  modify  the  culture  of 
our  grounds.  No  man  can  long  afford  to  lose  his 
labor  and  his  crop  also — especially  when  beefsteaks 
are  twenty  cents  per  pound,  and  flour  ten  dollars 
per  barrel. 

South  Danvers,  June  12,  1857. 

WARTS  ON   horses'  EARS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  nu- 
merous readers  who  may  know,  inform  me  through 
your  valuable  paper  how  to  cure  warts  on  a  horse's 
ears  when  they  are  as  large  as  one-half  of  a  hen's 
egg,  and  of  such  shape  that  they  cannot  be  corded  ? 
They  are  raw  at  times,  bleed,  and  so  sore  that  the 
horse  will  not  let  any  one  touch  his  ear,  if  he  can 
avoid  it.  What  is  the  cause  and  nature  of  such 
warts?  A  New  SuBt,CRiBER. 

Milford,  J\r.  H.,  May  30,  1857. 

YOUNG  LADIES  WELL  EMPLOYED. 
As  I  was  passing,  to-day,  the  residence  of  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  in  this  and  several  of  the  ad- 
joining States,  I  saw  two  young  ladies,  his  daugh- 
ters I  presume,  in  his  orchard  applying  a  burning 
torch  to  the  nests  of  caterpillars  u])on  his  apple  and 
cherry  trees.  I  waited  long  enough  to  see  that  the 
application  was  entirely  eflectual,  wherever  it  was 
tried.  Perhaps  there  was  some  degree  of  neg- 
ligence iu  allowing  these  nests  to  accumulate  so  as 
1o  be  conspicuous  to  the  passer-by,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  creditable  to  the  ladies,  who  had  the  per- 
severance thus  to  remove  them.  I  inquired  how 
they  prepared  their  torches,  and  was  told  that  it 
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■was  only  necessary  to  wind  a  piece  of  worthlef  s  rag 
about  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  saturate  it  with  tur- 
pentine, and  ajjply  a  lighted  match  to  it.  One 
such  prej)aration  would  answer  for  all  the  nests  up- 
on a  tree,  unless  they  were  more  numerous  than 
any  person,  having  any  regard  to  his  reputation  as 
a  farmer  or  a  gentleman,  would  be  willing  to  have 
around. 

If  girls  generally  would  do  likewise,  they  would 
save  their  credit,  and  their  apples  also.  * 

South  Danvers,  June  10,  1857. 

CRANBEEKIES   ON  UPLAND. 

I  noticed  in  jV.  E.  Farmer  of  the  9th  instant, 
an  article  signed  "Essex,"  on  the  "Culture  of  the 
Cranberry."  I  want  to  raise  cranberries  on  upland 
sandy  soil.  I  want  to  know  how  to  start  the  bush, 
where  they  can  be  obtained,  and  any  information 
in  relation  to  the  culture.  Your  correspondent 
"Essex"  recommends  the  perusal  of  the  report  of 
the  Rev.  C.  C.  Sewall,on  this  subject,  contained  in 
"Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  Society."  Can  you 
send  me  a  copy  of  that  Report  ?     P.  N.  Hyde. 

Hydeville,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  have  not  a  copy  of  the  Report 
alluded  to.  Perhaps  our  obliging  correspondent, 
"Essex,"  will  furnish  an  account  of  the  best  mode 
of  cultivation. 

WHAT  PAINT  IS   BEST? 

Tn  answer  to  N.  P.,  of  South  Londonderry,  Vt,, 
What  paint  is  best  ? — I  painted  my  house  in  Athol, 
Mass.,  two  years  since,  with  one  part  white  lead, 
one  part  gypsum  or  plaster  of  paris,  and  one  part 
lime,  ground  together  in  oil,  the  same  as  lead  paint. 
The  above  makes  a  good  white,  and  stands  the 
eflects  of  the  weather  well,  and  is  a  cheap  and  du- 
rable paint.  C.  W. 

Indian  Orchard,  1857. 

COMPARATIVE   SPEED   OF  HORSES   AND  OXEN. 

Two  farmers  in  France,  recently  made  a  bet 
about  the  speed  of  oxen  and  horses  with  the  same 
load  for  the  same  distance,  23  kilometers,  (about  12 
miles.)  A  four-horse  team  was  attached  to  a  wag- 
en  with  10,000  pounds  of  best  root  pulp  (for  su- 
gar.) The  oxen  were  two  yoke  with  a  like  load. 
The  horses  beat  them  only  seven  minutes,  and 
would  themselves  have  been  beaten,  had  they  not 
been  the  best  in  the  country.  Time,  3  hours,  6 
minutes;  3  hours,  13  minutes.  Now  come  to  a 
just  conclusion  of  the  value  of  oxen  over  horses 
for  economy  of  the  farmer.  L.  M.  Hill. 

June  loth,  1857. 

P.  S.  Do  inform  us  of  something  in  the  way  of 
syringing,  or  some  other  way  of  making  havoc 
among  spun  worms,  canker  worms,  rose-bugs,  etc., 
at  the  present  time. 


SALT  FOU  PLUM  TREES. 
It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  cultivate  any 
kind  of  plums  in  this  climate,  unless  salt  enters  lib- 
erally as  an  ir^gredient  into  the  compost  applied  to 
them.  When  this  article  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  house-ashes,  there  appears  rarely  to  be  much 
difficulty  in  producing  good  and  healthy  trees, 
which  ultimately  prove  highly  productive  of  fair 
and  well-developed  fruit.  W^hen  trees  are  set  in 
situations  in  which  the  application  of  compost  is 
not  feasible,  or  where  it  would  subject  the  opera- 
tor to  considerable  fatigue  or  expense,  salt,  in  its 
crude  state,  maybe  applied  ;  or  it  maybe  dissolved 
and  poured  around  the  roots.  If  plum  trees  were 
carefully  washed  down  once  or  twice  a  year  in  a 
weakish  lye,  and  supplied  with  two  or  three  quarts 
each  of  salt — care  being  taken  to  retain  the  soil 
around  their  roots  light  and  free  from  weeds,  we 
should  hear  far  fewer  complaints  of  want  of  suc- 
cess in  this  department  of  pomological  enterprise. 
No  fruit  commands  a  more  ready  sale  or  a  higher 
price  in  the  market.  Good  plums  are  at  present 
so  scarce  as  to  render  them  a  luxury,  and  those 
who  have  valuable  trees  in  good  bearing,  are  real- 
izing a  heavy  profit  from  them.  Let  those  who 
have  trees  profit  by  the  above  suggestions;  they 
indicate  the  only  legitimate  course  to  be  pursued. 


A  Hint  for  the  Season.— The  simplest  and 
best  way  of  preseiving  woolens  through  the  sum- 
mer from  the  destruction  of  the  moths,  is  to  wrap 
them  well  up,  after  brushing  them  and  beating 
them,  in  cotton  or  linen  cloths.  The  moth  can  pass 
neither.  Two  covers  well  wrapped  around,  an(l  se- 
emed from  the  air,  will  be  effectual.  An  old  sheet 
will  answer,  and  save  all  expense  of  camphor,  &c. 


For  the  New  England  Famici'. 

BES  MOTH-STATE  OF  MAINE 
POTATO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Although  you  have  a  correspon- 
dent who  is  now  writing  on  the  subject  of  bees — 
and  whose  long  experience  in  their  management 
entilks  his  opinions  to  great  respect — allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  connected  with  Mr. 
Quinby's,  and  which  he  may  not  take  up  for  some 
time  to  come.  I  am  well  satisfied  from  my  own 
management  of  the  honey  bee — whether  they  are 
domesticated  in  a  rough  box  or  a  "splendid"  patent 
hive — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  moth-proof 
bee-hive ;  a  moth  can  enter  an}  where  that  a  bee 
can,  and  generally  does  so  enter,  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  Now, 
there  would  be  little  trouble  in  keeping  bees,  if 
they  were  not  disturbed  by  the  moth  ;  all  other 
troubles  or  difficulties  combined,  compared  to  the 
moth,  are  about  in  proportion  as  a  drop  of  water  to 
the  ocean.  Now  the  question  is,  how  to  get  rid  of 
them  if  they  have  already  got  in,  and  if  they  have 
not,  how  shall  they  be  kept  out,  I  am  often 
asked  "why  it  was  that  some  of  our  older  bee- 
keepers were  seldom  or  never  troubled  by  the 
moth  ;  they  used  nothing  but  the  old  box-hive — 
and  made  pretty  rough  at  that  ?"  My  answer  is-— 
that  under  the  brimstone  treatment  of  bees  one  will 
not  often  be  troubled  by  moths,  if  he  is  careful  to 
select  for  this  kind  of  management, — and  this  was 
the  rule  and  is  now,  where  this  course  is  followed — 
his  poor  and  weak  stock. 

Now  the  first  way  of  getting  rid  of  moths  and  of 
keeping  rid  of  them  is,  to  keep  the  stock  as  strong 
and  healthy  as  possible  ;  no  one  thing  is  more  im- 
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portant  than  this  in  successful  bee  culture.  The 
second  method  is,  care  of  your  stocks;  keeping 
everything  about  the  establishment  nice  and  clean. 
This  is  one  reason  v.hy  I  fancy  those  hives  with  an 
arrangement  for  easily  removing  the  bottom  board 
of  the  hive,  in  order  to  inspect  the  inside  of  the 
hive  if  necessary,  and  for  cleaning  the  same.  It  saves. 
a  vast  amount  of  very  hard  work  for  the  bees.  The 
gentleman  of  whom  I  first  bought  a  swarm  of  bees 
gave  me  a  secret  with  the  ,same  for  preventing  the 
moth :  it  was  tobacco.  And  from  one  season's 
trial  with  it,  I  am  favorably  impressed  with  its  use. 
Take  common  chewing  tobacco,  cut  it  in  thin 
slices,  and  introduce  it  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive, 
say  three  slices — two  inches  square.  When  its 
odor  is  gone  introduce  more,  and  continue  it  through 
the  season.  He  paid  ten  dollars — you  have  it  for 
what  it  is  worth — which  is  as  cheap  as  I  got  it.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  and  so  on  through  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  bottom  board  should  be  removed 
and  cleaned  twice  a  week,  and  every  stock  visited 
once  a  day  ;  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  is  time  enough 
for  as  many  hives.  Care  in  this  business,  as  in 
every  other,  is  one-half  of  the  battle  to  success. 

STATE   OF  MAINE  POTATO. 

I  see  by  the  last  Farmer  that  one  of  your  corres- 
j,ondenls  in  the  western  part  of  t^e  State  "is  in 
love  with  this  potato."  I  rejoice  at  this.  It  is 
highly  spoken  of,  praised,  <S:c.,  by  many ;  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  I  gave  my  experience  with  it; 
if  others  are  more  successful  audit  suits  their  taste, 
all  right — only  we  differ — that's  all.  If  I  were  going 
into  farming  largely,  I  should  now  try  any  other 
kind  but  the  "State  of  Maine."  I  have  this  year 
planted  some  dozen  varieties,  and  shall  report  pro- 
gress by-and-bye.  One  sure  way  of  getting  the 
truth  is  for  each  to  tell  what  he  knows,  and  only 
what  he  knows.  Most  farmers  are  intelligent 
enough  tn  do  this.     Youi-s,  NORFOLK. 

King  Oak  Hill,  June,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHEESE. 

Mr.  Brown  : — "A  farmer's  wife"  wishes  to  know 
"the  whole  operation  of  cheese-making,  and  the 
best  manner  of  taking  care  of  cheese  during  the 
summer." 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  beginner,  as  I 
presume  the  one  who  makes  the  inquiry  to  be,  will 
meet  with  complete  success  in  her  first  efforts  in 
this  line — but  I  have  found  the  following  process, 
which  is  nothing  new,  perhaps,  to  most  of  your 
readers,  attended  with  as  little  work  and  as  satis- 
factory results  as  any  other  which  I  have  tried. 

The  night's  milk  is  strained  into  a  tub  standing 
under  a  window  which  is  left  open  during  the  night; 
sufficient  rennet  is  tlien  added  to  bring  the  curd  in 
from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes — never  less  than  thirty 
minutes.  It  is  then  checked  with  a  cheese  slice  and 
allowed  to  remain  during  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  whey  which  has  risen  is  taken  away,  and 
the  remainder  dipped  carefully  into  a  cheese  basket 
to  drain.  The  morning's  milk  is  then  strained  into 
the  tub  and  rennet  added  as  before. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  the  morning's 
curd  may  be  added  to  the  night's,  and  when  hoth 
are  thoroughly  drained,  (and  by  the  way  this 
draining  process  should  never  be  hurried,  if  you 
would  preserve  the  best  qualities  of  the  cheese,) 


water  not  quite  heated  to  the  boiling  point  should 
be  gently  poured  upon  the  curd,  which  has  been 
removed  from  the  basket  to  a  clean  tub  or  jar. 
This  should  remain  at  least  five  minutes;  it  should 
then  be  returned  to  the  basket  and  gently  pressed 
in  the  cloth  til!  quite  dry  and  free  from  water, 
when  it  should  be  cut  fine  and  salted;  a  com- 
mon teacupful  of  salt  is  sufficient  for  a  cheese 
weighing  fifteen  pounds.  It  should  be  jjrpssed  two 
days,  and  turnea  twice  while  pressing.  When  re- 
moved from  the  press  it  should  be  "swathed"  with 
a  cotton  bandage,  turned  and  rubbed  with  butter 
or  bacon  fat  each  day. 

If  the  cheese  room  is  kept  sweet,  dry,  cool  and 
not'too  airy,  cheese  made  in  this  way  will  never 
"crack,"  and  if  they  do  not  crack,  the  "Farmer's 
Wife"  need  not  fear  a  host  of  "cheese  flies." 

If,  however,  with  proper  care  and  attention  the 
cheese  should  have  the  meanness  to  crack,  just 
cover  the  same  with  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  or  very 
thin  cloth,  and  bestow  upon  it,  as  Mrs.  K.  said, 
"your  best  epithets."         '  e.  f.  g. 

May  31. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LAND  BY 
SOWING  CLOVER. 
L'Hommedieu  remarks  that  he  succeeded  in 
thoroughly  improving  a  piece  of  poor  land  which 
produced  only  moss,  fern-finger  and  a  few  daisies, 
by  sowing  upon  it  clover  seed,  four  quarts  to  the 
acre.  "It  gave  a  tolerable  product  and  improved 
the  land."  L'Hommedieu  considers  this  method 
preferable  to  sowing  clover  with  grain,  upon  very 
poor  land,  as  the  grain  exhausts  the  fertility  which 
the  soil  possesses,  and  the  clover  is  consequently 
starved.  This  hint  is  worthy  of  observation  It  is 
frequently  found  that  in  cases  where  clover  and  oth- 
er grass  seed  is  sowed  with  spring  grain,  the  young 
plants  start  vigorously,  but  afterwards  wholly  dis- 
appear. This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  exhausting 
and  stifling  eflect  of  the  grain,  which  overtops  the 
plants,  and  deprives  them  not  only  of  air,  but  of 
the  requisite  amount  of  nourishment  from  the  soil. 
To  obviate  this,  many  farmers  are  in  the  practice 
of  sowing  their  grass  seed  without  a  crop  of  grain. 


Mr.  French — Letter  from  England. — We 
present,  to-daj',  the  first  of  a  series  of  Letters  from 
England,  written  by  our  Associate  Editor,  Mr. 
French.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the 
closeness  of  his  observation,  or  his  familiarity  with 
the  writings  of  British  authors  describing  the  sin- 
gular beauties  of  that  elder  land.  A  blooming 
daisy,  the  note  of  the  skylark,  or  the  voices  of 
children,  arrest  his  attention,  and  fill  him  with  emo- 
tion, as  well  as  the  vale  of  Llangallen,  the  walls 
and  cathedrals  of  ancient  Chester,  or  the  banks  of 
Avon  and  the  home  of  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  French's  robust  health,  his  scholarly  acquire- 
ments, his  love  for  agricultural  pursuits,  aided  by 
his  ease  and  suavity  of  manner,  will  gain  him  trooj.s 
of  friends,  and  combine  to  render  his  letters  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  character. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BEES. 

In  the  AT.  E.  Farmer  of  June  6th,  Mr.  Cheney 
asks,  "What  ails  my  bees  ?"  Your  answer  and  advice 
is  so  different  from  what  I  would  give,  (having 
abundant  experience  in  that  line,)  that  I  am  in- 
duced to  offer  a  few  remarks.  I  would  say  first, 
that  I  have  several  hundred  stock^^  and  do  not  sup- 
pose that  a  half  dozen  in  the  whole  number  are 
exempt  from  the  moth-worm.  And  yet  I  do  not  ex- 
pect them  to  destroy  a  single  stock  ;  neither  do  I 
rhink  it  necessary,  at  present  at  least,  to  transfer 
any  to  prevent  destruction.  The  fact  is,  the  moth 
is  often  unjustly  accused  ;  the  real  difficulty  nine 
times  in  ten,  when  losses  occur,  lies  beyond  the 
moth-worms,  and  the  loss  of  the  stock  ought  not 
to  be  attributed  to  them,  any  more  than  the  death 
of  the  horse  or  ox  should  be,  when  their  putrid 
carcass  is  consumed  by  the  larva  of  the  flesh-fly. 
In  one  case,  putrid  flesh  is  the  natural  food,  in  the 
other,  the  waxen  combs  of  the  bee-hive.  The 
mother,  by  her  instinct,  deposits  her  eggs  where 
her  young  will  find  proper  aliment.  An  exposed 
hive,  containing  combs  without  bees  to  protect  it 
during  the  summer  months,  is  like  animal  flesh, 
without  life,  and  is  sure  to  be  sought  out  by  the  moth, 
and  its  contents  devoured.  When  no  such  stock 
can  be  found,  the  next  best  place  to  deposit  her 
eggs,  (for  they  must  be  deposited  somewhere,)  is 
as  near  the  entrance  of  the  populous  hive  as  she 
dare  venture — to  enter  among  the  bees  of  a  thrifty 
stock  is  too  great  a  risk.  Some  of  her  eggs  will 
get  among  the  combs  of  nearly  all  the  stocks, 
probably  are  carried  in  accidentally  by  the  bees, 
but  on  the  method  I  will  not  speculate  here.  When 
the  stocks  are  good,  the  bees  are  continually  dis- 
lodging and  woking  them  out.  The  worms  often 
work  a  passage  through  combs  containing  brood  ; 
the  bees,  to  get  at  them,  must  unavoidably  remove 
some, — as  in  Mr.  Cheney's  case. 

The  worm,  to  escape  from  the  bees,  gets  under 
the  bottom  of  the  hive,  or  any  other  place  that  will 
afford  protection  from  his  tormentors.  I  have  fre- 
quently raised  a  hive  that  was  standing  close  to  the 
bottom  board,  and  found  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
secreted  there.  They  are  easily  scraped  out  and 
destroyed.  I  have  no  fears  of  such  stock  being  de- 
stroyed by  them,  if  the  bees  are  numerous  ;  and 
the  worms  being  found  there,  argues  that  the  bees 
have  energy,  or  the  worms  otherwise  would  stay 
among  the  combs.  Many  worms  may  be  destroyed, 
by  laying  split  pieces  of  elder,  with  the  pith  scraped 
out,  flat  side  down  under  the  hive.  They  will  gath- 
er under  them  to  spin  their  cocoons,  and  may  be 
easily  removed  and  killed.  By  thus  destroying  all 
that  can  be  found,  Mr.  Cheney's  bees  can  probably 
be  saved  without  transferring,  in  which  case,  the 
combs  will  not  have  to  be  removed,  an  item  to  the 
stock  worth  twenty  pounds  of  honey.  I  would  fur- 
ther say,  that  a  stock  so  weak  at  this  season  as  to 
allow  the  moth  to  obtain  access  in  numbers  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  combs,  would  constitute  a 
family  too  small  ever  to  make  a  stock  when  trans- 
ferred,— something  is  wrong  preceding  the  moth. 

This  is  not  the  season  for  extensive  operations. 
July  and  August  are  the  worst  months  of  the  year. 
A  great  many  old  stocks  swarm  too  much,  leaving 
too  few  bees  to  defend  the  combs.  Many  of  the  af- 
ter swarms  are  too  small  to  repel  them  successful- 
ly ;  many  of  the  old  stocks  and  some  of  the  swarms 


lose  their  queen  ;  they  soon  run  down,  and  are  quite 
sure  to  be  invaded  and  destroyed.  Transferring 
them  is  no  advantage  whatever.  Several  weak  one& 
should  be  united,  and  if  they  possess  a  queen,  some- 
thing njay  be  expected. 

Whenever  a  family  of  bees  become  reduced  from 
any  cause,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  cover  their 
combs  properly,  after  say  the  10th  of  July,  a  spee- 
dy destriKJtion  by  the  moth  may  be  expected. 

The  aparian  who  expects  to  succeed,  should  know 
at  all  times  the  actual  condition  of  every  colony  and 
swarm.  If  no  remedy  can  be  applied  to  give  it 
courage  or  strength,  it  should  be  broken  up  at  once, 
and  the  contents  saved  ;  unless  he  wishes  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  mammoth  moth-brewer.  There  are 
occasional  instances  where  a  stock  has  overs  warmed, 
and  yet  possess  a  healthy  queen.  By  removing  a 
part  of  the  combs,  leaving  only  what  the  bees  can 
protect,  it  is  son.etimes  possible  to  save  it,  but  it 
requires  very  diligent  attention,  and  after  all,  there 
will  be  many  failures  to  one  successful  effort.  Uni- 
ting the  weak  ones  is  usually  the  safest. 

The  great  secret  of  successful  bee-culture  lies  in 
knowing  how  to  keep  strong  families — this  involves 
a  full  knowledge  of  their  natural  history,  the  study 
of  which  some  bee-keepers  would  find  advanta- 
geous. M.  QUINBT, 

Author  of  Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping  Explained. 

St.  Johnsville,  A*.  Y. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

KIND  TREATMENT  TO  HORSES. 
"A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast."  Eve- 
ry wise  man,  every  economical  man  of  understand- 
ing, is  likewise  merciful  to  them.  Abusive  treat- 
ment of  horses,  and  cruel  management  and  usage 
of  them,  are  a  waste  and  destruction  of  property; 
whilst  the  kind  care,  and  merciful  and  judicious 
management  of  animals,  preserve  their  spirits,  and 
strength  and  lives,  and  thus  preserve  their  value. 

The  horse  is,  by  nature,  well  disposed ;  is  easily 
trained,  when  treated  kindly  by  a  person  capable 
of  instructing  him  ;  by  one  that  can  impart  to  the 
horse  an  idea  of  what  he  is  to  do,  and  how  he  is  to 
do  what  may  be  desired  of  him.  He  is  also  some- 
what excitable,  irritable  and  timid.  Excitement 
and  fear  are  destructive  and  injurious  to  the  animal 
as  to  the  human  frame.  The  horse,  especially,  will 
be  more  docile  under  kind  than  cruel  treatment. 
Whatever  labors  are  performed  and  exertions  made 
under  the  whip,  are  usually  so  much  to  the  injury  of 
the  horse,  thus  forced  to  exertion.  Whatever  excess 
of  loading  a  horse  is  forced  to  draw,  under  the  lash, 
above  what  he  can  easily  draw,  is  so  much  to  his  in- 
jury. Whatever  increase  of  speed  is  gained  by  the 
rider  or  driver,  by  the  aid  or  instrumentality  of  the 
whip  or  spur,  is  only  an  advantage  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  to  the  future  disadvantage  of  the  owner. 
It  is  a  wearing  away  of  the  strength  and  life  of  the 
animal  to  force  his  speed  beyond  his  voluntary  and 
natural  swiftness  of  motion.  To  compel  him  to 
draw  more  than  he  can  easily  draw,  injures  his  val- 
ue, also.  It  is  economy,  and  wisdom,  and  human- 
ity, and  mercy,  too,  to  carry  light  loads  for  the 
team.  If  a  person  wishes  to  transport  much  weight 
of  materials,  he  should  have  a  horse  of  suitable 
size,  or  a  number  of  horses,  to  move  the  load  easily. 

If  a  person  wishes  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  he  should  have  an  anim.al  that  can 
transport   him  easily  at  that  rate,  and  not  keep  a 
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horse  that  cannot  easily  go  more  than  eight  miles 
an  hour,  and  force  him  ten  miles  an  hour  with  a 
whip.  The  continual  snapping  of  the  whip  excites 
and  worries  the  horse.  The  horse,  to  labor  much, 
or  travel  much,  should  be  well  nourished  and  gared 
for.  Some  persons  are  so  unwise  and  inhuman — 
have  so  little  knowledge  of  economj-,  and  are  so  ig- 
norant of  their  own  interests,  as  to  think  it  more 
profitable  to  miserably  and  cheaply  provide  and 
care  for  the  horse,  and  force  him  to  work  or  to 
speed  with  the  whip,  than  to  spare  the  whip,  and 
increase  the  feed. 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  the  horse  railroad 
companies  have  dispensed  with  the  use  of  the  whip. 
That  instrument  of  cruelty  and  injury  is  not  seen 
upon  the  car.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  ride  in  the 
car,  because  the  ear  is  not  pained  with  the  frequent 
abusive  or  unwise  use  of  the  whip.  In  the  days  of  om- 
nibusses,  the  whip  was  more  brutally  or  cruelly  used 
than  now.  It  is  agreeable  to  walk  or  ride  in  Tre- 
niont  Street,  now,  as  the  cars  have  banished  almost 
entirely  the  use  of  the  whip.  Drivers  of  other  car- 
riages do  not,  seemingly,  dare  use  the  whip  so  much 
there  as  formerly.  The  whip  has  ever  been  highly 
injurious  to  omnibus  horses.  If  a  man  has  a  slow 
horse,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  exchange  him 
for  a  more  speedy  one  ;  or  a  weak  one  for  a  strong 
one,  if  he  desires  more  strength  or  speed,  rather 
than  use  the  whip  to  effect  his  desire.  P. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WANTED,  A  PULVERIZER. 

"The  mechanical  working  of  the  soil  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  method  of  rendering  the  elements  of  of  nutrition  con- 
tained in  it  accessible  to  plants." — Prof.  Liebig. 

A  desideratum  in  agriculture  is  an  implement  or 
machine  which  will  thoroughly  pulverize  a  portion 
of  the  soil.  Too  much  importance  can  hardly  be 
attached  to  the  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil. 

The  impalpable  powder  is  alone  active — no  oth- 
er part  has  any  direct  influence  upcn  vegetation. 

Jethro  Trull,  an  eminent  English  agriculturist, 
claims,  that  if  the  soil  is  pulverized  well,  manure 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

It  was  said  that  Whitney,  by  his  cotton  gin, 
"trebled  the  value  of  land,  created  capital,  rescued 
the  population  from  the  necessity  of  emigrating, 
and  covered  a  waste  with  plenty."  But  a  greater 
service  to  the  country  will  that  inventor  do,  who 
shall-  give  us  a  machine  which  will  pulverize  and 
reduce  to  powder,  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  our  fields, 
thereby  "rendering  the  elements  of  nutrition  con- 
tained in  it  accessibl'e  to  plants."  E. 

Royalston,  Mass. 


{jd^"  Messrs.  J.  J.  Adams  &  Co.,  brush  manufac 
turers,  at  99  Washington  St.,  have  sent  us  a  sam- 
pie  of  ivaste  hair,  which  seems  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  mulching.  Hair  is  well  known  to  be 
cooling  and  retentive  of  moisture,  and  would  make 
a  valuable  article  for  mulching  purposes,  if  not  too 
expensive.  For  rose  bushes,  shrubbery,  and  for  use 
in  garden  beds  where  straw  and  common  litter 
would  be  too  coarse,  hair  seems  to  be  just  the  thing 
Any  one  disposed  to  try  it  can  be  informed  as  to 
its  cost  on  application  to  the  above  firm. 


For  the  Netc  England  Farmer. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  looking  over  old  Almanacs, 
I  find  the  following,  among  other  things,  set  down 
with  pen  and  ink  in  the  margin  of  their  pages: 

SNOWS   IN   MAY. 

1799.  May  8  and  12,  some  snow. 
1803.  May  8,  snow. 
1807.  May  9,  snow. 
1812.  May  4,  snow. 

1815.  May  8,  snow.  *i 

1816.  May  15,  snow  fell  2h  hours. 
1823.  May  4,  snow. 

1825.  May  2,  snow. 

1832.  May  25,  remarkably  cold  storm  with  lit- 
tle snow. 

1842.  Hail  and  a  little  snow  on  the  20?b. 

1855.  May  9,  little  snow. 

1856.  May  4,  snow  at  half  past  8,  P.  M. 

Remarks. — It  thus  appears  that  snow  has  faJie'^ 
in  May  for  12  years  out  of  58. 


FROSTS  IN  SUMMER  MONTHS. 
1794.  June  16,  frost. 

1800.  June  6,  frost. 

1801.  June  7,  frost. 
1806,  June  2,  frost. 

1808.  June  16,  frost. 

1809.  Aug.  9  and  19,  frost. 

1816.  June  4,  7,  9,  10  and  11,  frost. 

1816.  Aug.  19,  21  and  22,  frost. 

1816  was  the  coldest  season  known  ia  this  cen- 
tury. September  1,  frost,  and  on  the  28th  hard  frost 
that  completely  killed  and  destroyed  all  the  corn, 
it  being  green  and  soft — some  not  half  grown.  Ju- 
ly 8,  a  large  spot  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the 
centre  of  the  sun.    Seen  also  again  October  1. 

1817.  June  l,hard  frost.  2,  little  frost.  17, 
frost.     Aug.  24,  little  frost. 

1819.  July  5,  little  frost.     Aug.  24,  little  frost. 
1826.  June  17,  frost;  severe  drought, no  rain  of 
consequence  from  April  20  to  June  24. 

1834.  June  15,  little  frost. 

1835.  June  22,  frost.     Aug.  3,  frost. 

1836.  Aug.  10,  21,22  and  24,  frost.  On  the 
24th,  hard  enough  to  kill  corn  and  potatoes  on  low 
ground. 

1837.  Aug.  24,  frost. 
1840.  June  5,  frost. 

1842.  June  1,  2,  3  and  4,  frosty  mornings.  7, 
frost  in  low  land.     13,  hard  frost. 

1843.  June  2,  frost. 

1845.  June  1,  frost.     Aug.  29,  frcst. 
1849.  June  13,  frost. 
1851.  June  6  and  19,  frost. 

1855.  Aug.  31,  very  hard  frost  that  killed  corn, 
potatoes,  &c.     Thermometer  28°  at  sunrise. 

1856.  June  1,  ground  white  with  frost. 

Remarks. — Thus  there  appears  to  have  been 
frost  in  some  of  the  summer  months,  (principally 
June,)  for  23  years  out  of  62  years.  The  spring  this 
year,  (1857)  was  rat^-er  backward,  the  apple_  trees 
were  not  in  full  bloom  here,  in  Mansfield,  till  the 
30th  of  May.  For  00  years,  beginning  in  1798 
and  ending  in  1857,  there  have  been  but  four  years 
so  late  :  namely,  1812,  1837,  1838,  and  1850. 
INIost  respectfully  yours, 

Mansfield,  June  8,  1857.         Isaac  Stearns. 
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MAKE  HAY  WHILE  THE  SU3T  SHINES 

The  above  pithy  expression  is  no  less  correct 
than  the  many  proverbs  in  our  language,  which 
take  their  date  from  the  time  whereof  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  but  which,  un- 
fortunately, are  too  familiar  to  meet  the  attention 
due  to  their  intrinsic  worth.  More  than  ten  years  ex- 
tensive experience  has  convinced  me  that  hay  can  be 
made  on/j/  when  the  sun  shines,  and  that,  however 
beautifultheir  theory,  and  however  excellent  their 
plans  may  appear  on  paper,  those  writers  who  ad- 
vocate any  other  mode  of  curing  hay  have  not  sub- 
mitted their  principles  to  the  test  of  experience, 
and  judge  too  entirely  from  a  superficial  view  of 
the  subject.  My  practice  has  ever  been  during 
summer,  to  have  my  men  emplo}ed  by  or  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  but  on  no  account  would  I 
permit  one  of  them  to  use  his  scythe.  A  part  of 
my  men  unloaded- the  hay  left  in  the  carts  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  the  others  ground  scythes, 
and  prepared  for  the  labors  of  the  day.  The  stock 
were  cared  for,  and  all  arnngements  so  made  that 
no  hindrance  might  occur  after  all  hands  began  to 
work  at  haj''.  As  soon  as  the  dew  was  principally 
off  the  grass,  the  whole  force  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  mowing,  and  in  two  or  three  hours,  (with 
a  mowing  machine  in  m.uch  less  time,)  the  lightest 
being  cut  while  a  little  dew  was  still  upon  it,  as 
much  grass  was  cut  as  could  receive  due  attention. 
By  this  time  also,  it  had  all  been  tedded.  It  was 
then  immediately  set  out  for  winrows,  and  tedded, 
and  turned  continually  without  a  noonspell,  (for  the 
sun  shines  brightest,  and  the  hay  makes  fastest 
from  12  to  2  o'clock,)  until  2  or  3  o'clock,  P.  M., 
when,  if  the  day  proved  fine,  much  of  it  was  fit  to 
cart.  The  carts  were  immediately  loaded  while  the 
hay  was  warm,  with  those  portions  which  were 
best  cured,  and  placed  in  safety  in  the  barns.  The 
portion  of  the  grass  thus  cut  not  sufficiently  cured 
for  carting,  was  placed  in  cocks,  in  which  state  it 
remained  until  the  next  day,  when,  in  good  weath- 
er it  was  generally  in  excellent  order  for  carting 
without  further  labor.  The  whole  business  was 
completed  by  the  time  the  dew  began  to  fall. 

Such  is  the  general  system  for  the  day.  It  is  an 
old  maxim  among  farmers,  that  if,  on  any  day, 
there  are  to  be  showers,  their  prognostics  will  be 
distinctly  perceptible  by  or  before  eleven  o'clock, 
A.  M.  Should  the  weather  have  an  uni'avorable 
appearance,  less  grass  is  cut,  and  the  whole  force 
is  applied  to  the  making  of  the  haj'.  Under  this 
course,  for  several  years,  I  had  scarcely  a  load  of 
hay  wet.  The  advantage  of  the  course  lies  in  the 
wonderful  rapidity  with  which  hay  may  be  cured, 
if  cut  afler  the  dew  is  off,  especially  if  it  is  thor- 
oughly tedded  and  turned,  that  it  lies  light  on  the 
ground,  pervious  to  the  gentlest  breezes.  A  north- 
west wind  and  a  clear  sun  have  a  most  astonishing 
effect  upon  hay  thus  tended. 

I  am  satisfied  by  full  and  long  continued  experi- 
ence, that  grass  cut  early  in  the  morning,  while 
loaded  with  dew,  cannot,  by  the  most  sedulous  at- 
tention, be  made  as  dry  in  the  whole  day,  as  it 
would  have  been  if  cut  as  soon  as  the  dew  was  off, 
in  half  an  hour's  proper  tending.  In  fact,  I  would 
not  thank  a  man  to  cut  my  grass  while  the  dew 
was  heavy  upon  it,  as  I  am  convinced  more  labor 
and  more  time  would  be  required  to  make  the  hay, 
than  to  cut  it  at  what  I  think  the  proper  time  of 
the  day,  and  then  make  it.     I  have  never  gained 


any  thing  by  putting  myself  or  my  men  to  any 
heavy  labor  before  breakfast.  The  vigor  and  ener- 
gy of  the  system  is  impaired  very  materially  for 
the  whole  day.  The  maxim  which  I  have  taken 
for  a  motto  is  the  best  possible  rule.  Have  all  im- 
plements in  proper  order,  and  all  things  in  readi- 
ness as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  and  the  sun  shines 
clear,  to  make  hay,  and  work  steadily  and  constant- 
ly, until  he  ceases  to  shine,  and  you  will  accom- 
plish an  amount  of  labor  unparalleled  in  any  other 
course. — Homestead. 


Eemaeks. — The  above  confirms  the  statements 
we  have  often  made,  that  hay  maybe  got  in,  in  ex- 
cellent order,  the  same  day  it  is  cut.  Indeed,  a 
large  portion  of  our  own  is  so  managed ;  but  in 
such  case,  it  must  have  a  hot  sun  and  be  kept  in 
motion  often.  We  think  there  is  much  more  in- 
jured by  overmaking  than  by  not  being  cured 
enough. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ONIOIJ  CULTUKE. 

Mr.  Bro^v:^  : — Since  I  first  called  your  atten- 
tion to  the  malady  that  threatens  the  onion  crop — 
and  the  plants  have  advanced  from  three  to  nine 
inches  in  height — 1  have  noticed  its  progress  with 
care,  and  am  now  able  to  describe  it  with  pre- 
cision. It  is  noticeable  by  the  experienced  eye, 
at  several  rods  distant ;  giving  a  sickly,  faltering 
aspect  to  the  plant.  On  a  more  close  examination, 
it  will  appear  discolored,  with  a  bkck  and  blue  as- 
pect, and  in  some  instances,  the  stem  will  burst 
open,  and  a  dark  sediment  will  ooze  out,  that  can 
be  rubbed  off.  Wherever  this  is  seen,  the  plant 
lingers  and  dies.  The  disease  spreads  rapidly,  and 
is  contagious  in  its  character.  On  ground  where 
it  has  once  been,  it  is  sure  to  appear  again.  I  have 
seen  it  on  the  grounds  of  several  experienced  cul- 
tivators, but  on  none  so  extensively  as  those  of  the 
Messrs.  Buxton,  Bagley  and  Wilson.  Mr.  J.  B., 
the  inventor  of  the  "onion  hoe,"  which  you  have 
heretofore  noticed  with  approbation,  and  which  is 
indeed  a  labor-saving  implement,  worthy  of  notice, 
doing  three  times  the  work  in  the  same  time,  and 
in  a  much  better  manner  than  can  otherwise  be 
done^calls  the  affection  the  black  vomit ;  it  is  in- 
deed as  offensive  in  its  appearance,  and  fatal  in  its 
operations  as  is  this  malady  to  persons.  Perhaps 
I  have  already  said  too  much  on  so  small  a  subject; 
but  as  it  is  our  chief  means  of  living,  when  this  is 
interrupted,  we  are  approached  in  a  tender  point; 
and,  therefore,  you  will  not  be  surprised  if  we 
squirm  a  little.  South  Danvers. 

June  15,  1857. 


To  THE  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture.— An  individual  has  pretty  industiously 
circulated  the  idea  that  the  jYew  England  Far- 
vier  is  unfriendly  id  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  We 
understand  the  weakness  and  vanity  which  has 
prompted  such  an  idea,  and  shall  feel  obliged  to 
unmask  them  if  his  insinuations  are  continued. 

No  men  more  highly  appreciate  the  labors  of  the 
Board,  and  their  liberal  expenditure  of  time, 
money  and  talent,  than  do  the  Editors  of  the  Far- 
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mer.  We  have  a  high  regard  for  each  and  every 
member  composing  it,  and  feel,  and  have  often  ex- 
pressed, an  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  them, 
and  promote  the  objects  of  their  association,  both 
as  an  individual,  and  through  these  columns. 

If  there  have  been  criticisms  of  our  correspond- 
ents upon  the  operations  of  the  Board,  they  have 
come  from  some  of  its  warmest  friends  and  sup- 
porters, and  have  been  made  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  candor,  and  have  never  been  complained  of,  to 
our  knowledge,  by  any  member  of  the  Board. 

We  make  this  simple  statement  merely  to  place 
the  members  of  the  Board  on  their  guard  against 
any  insinuations  of  the  character  we  have  men- 
tioned. They  need  no  assurances  of  our  personal 
regard,  or  of  the  desire  of  the  JV.  E.  Farmer  to 
aid  them  in  their  commendable  efforts  whenever  it 
is  in  our  power. 

To  the  individual  who  makes  himself  a  little  ner- 
vous on  our  account,  we  have  only  to  say,  J^osce 
teipsum. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PEAES  ON  aUINCE. 

From  my  present  experience  in  the  cultivation 
of  pears  on  the  quince,  I  should  not  plant  them 
where  there  is  room  for  standards.  It  is  true  they 
generally  bear  earlier  than  standards,  although 
there  are  some  varieties  of  pears,  which  if  worked 
on  their  own  roots,  bear  nearly  as  early  as  others 
on  quince,  besides  insuring  the  owner  with  certain- 
ty and  permanency.  These  early  bearing  kinds  are 
the  Bartlett,  in  particular ;  the  Flemish  Beauty, 
the  Seckel,  the  Winter  Nelis,  and  others.  But  af- 
ter planting  all  the  standards  the  lot  will  admit  of, 
pears  on  quince  are  interesting,  ornamental  and 
valuable. 

It  is  said  that  dwarf  pear  trees  will  last  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years.  If  they  are  set  as  cultivators 
now  recommend,  they  may  last  five  or  ten  times 
that  number  of  years.  But  to  do  this,  they  must 
acquire  pear  roots,  which  they  will,  if  planted  deep- 
ly, below  their  junction.  Unless  they  are  thus 
planted  they  are  more  likely  to  die,  and  in  all  ca- 
ses they  need  the  best  of  culture,  and  a  very  deep 
soil.  When  a  person  has  a  peculiarly  mellow  spot 
in  his  garden,  it  might  be  well  to  devote  it  to  dwarf 
trees  to  the  exclusion  of  standards,  as  the  latter 
will  do  well  in  soil  more  ordinary.  One  objection 
to  dwarf  trees  is  the  fact  that  borers  prey  upon 
their  roots ;  but  a  standard  pear  tree  gives  its  own- 
er as  little  trouble,  if  not  less  than  any  other  of 
his  trees. 

The  pears  on  quince  imported  from  France,  grow- 
ing in  very  rich  soil  (as  their  appearance  indicates,) 
if  placed  in  an  ordinary  soil  here,  their  growth  is 
greatly  checked,  and  near  the  junction  the  bark 
will  begin  to  die  in  patches,  and  the  trees  will  lin- 
ger in  feebleness,  and  finally  perish,  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  owner.  Yet  so  they  are  treated 
by  many  -who  set  them. 

There  are  some  kinds,  also,  which  do  not  seem 
to  do  well  on  the  quince.  The  English  Jargonelle 
is  the  only  one  I  wish  to  allude  to  at  present.  The 
French  propagate  a  great  many  of  this  variety  as 
dwarfs,  because,  perhaps,  it  is  a  great  grower,  and 


throws  out  a  vigorous  and  handsome  leaf.  Thrt  e 
of  this  kind  which  I  have  set,  have  all  nearly  per- 
ished, while  other  sorts  have  donr;  well. 

The  dwarf  tree,  cultivators  have  said,  may  be 
planted  within  eight  feet  of  each  other ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  set  favorable  to  re-rooting,  so  that  they 
will  gradually  pass  into  standards,  this  space  seems 
hardly  sufficient.  Discretion  in  this  matter  should 
be  exercised. 

Respecting  the  success  of  and  profits  from  dwarfs, 
under  proper  cultivation,  I  forbear  saying  anything, 
but  refer  the  reader  to  the  admirable  reply  of  Col. 
Wilder  to  Mr.  Stoms,  touching  this  subject. 
West  Medford,  June  15.  u.  w.  L. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HOEING. 

Hoeing  is  that  minor  operation  in  tillage  of 
which  plowing  may  be  considered  the  foundation, 
and  which  is  to  be  followed  up  and  be  completed 
by  the  cultivator,  the  roller,  and  the  harrow.  The 
two  great  objects  to  be  attained  are  the  most  per- 
fect sub-division  of  the  soil,  and  the  truest  cleanli- 
ness. In  the  one  case  it  can  only  for  the  most  part 
be  accomplished  before  the  crop  is  sown ;  but  in  the 
other,  it  can  be  proceeded  with  while  the  crop  is 
growing,  and  with  the  greatest  prospective  advan- 
tage to  it. 

The  true  principles  of  hoeing  consist  in  the  min- 
ute sub-division  of  the  soil,  the  aeration  of  the  soil, 
and  the  extirpation  of  weeds  from  the  surface. 

Jethro  Tull  says  that  "as  soon  as  the  plowman 
has  done  his  work  of  plowing  and  harrowing,  the 
soil  begins  to  undo  it,  inclining  towards  and  endeav- 
oring to  regain  its  natural  specific  gravity ;  the 
broken  parts  by  little  and  little  condense,  unite, 
and  lose  some  of  their  surfaces;  many  of  the  pores 
and  interstices  close  up  during  the  seed's  incuba- 
tion and  hatching  in  the  ground ;  and,  as  the 
plants  grow  up,  they  require  an  increase  of  food 
proportionable  to  their  increasing  bulk ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  instead  thereof,  that  internal  superfices 
which  is  their  artificial  pasture  gradually  decreases. 
The  earth  is  so  unjust  to  plants,  her  own  offspring, 
as  to  shut  up  her  stores  in  proportion  to  their 
wants ;  that  is,  to  give  them  less  nourishment  when 
they  have  need  of  more ;  therefore  man  for  whose 
use  they  are  chiefly  designed,  ought  to  bring  in  his 
reasonable  aid  for  their  relief,  and  force  open  her 
magazines  with  the  hoe,  which  will  thence  procure 
them  at  all  times  provisions  in  abundance,  and  also 
free  them  from  intruders,  I  mean  their  spurious  kin- 
dred, the  weeds,  that  robbed  them  of  their  too 
scanty  allowance."  Thus  wrote  Tull  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and  those  quaint  and 
homely  phrases  contain  the  pith  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Hoeing — deep  continuous  hoeing,  judiciously 
applied — does  surprisingly  advance  the  growth  of 
plants.  It  prevents  the  soil  regaining  its  natural 
solidity.  It  keeps  open  the  soil,  and  by  breaking 
and  sub-dividing  it,  causes  it  to  present  innumera- 
ble surfaces,  or  crevices,  into  which  the  young  root- 
lets will  penetrate,  and  extract  their  daily  food  as  it 
is  required  ;  Avhereas  if  no  new  surfaces,  interstices, 
are  presented,  the  plant  has  to  force  its  own  unaid- 
ed way  in  search  of  this  food,  which  much  retards 
its  progress  by  exhausting  its  powers  upon  a  given 
spot  too  long.  But  if  the  soil  is  constantly  stirred, 
sub-division  goes  on,  and  new  particles  of  soil  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  searching  rootlets; 
besides  this,  the  very  tread  of  either  man  or  horse 
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will  so  shake  and  jar  the  earth  around  as  to  open 
many  pores,  into  which  the  roots  will  find  a  way 
long  after  the  operation  of  hoeing  is  of  necessity 
given  up,  and  thus  the  crop  is  progressively  and 
safely  brought  forward  to  maturity. 

The  Aeration  of  the  Soil. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  principles  involved  in  hoeing.  It 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  "roots  increase  their 
fibres  every  time  the  earth  is  stirred  about  them," 
and  consequently  the  plants  themselves  grow  the 
faster,  providing,  of  course,  fair  judgment  is  exer 
cised  in  directing  the  operation.  This  manifest  ad- 
vantage can  only  be  attributed  to  the  supply  of 
food  thus  communicated  to  the  plants  by  promoting 
the  admission  of  atmospheric  influence  into  the 
soil,  its  sub-division  and  repeated  stirrings  making 
a  new  and  plentiful  "internal  superfices"  in  it. 

The  Theory  of  the  Food  of  Plants. — The 
modes  by  which  it  is  supplied  from  the  soil,  from 
the  artificial  aids  now  generally  adopted,  and  from 
almospheric  influence,  as  also  the  appropriation  of 
these  various  life-giving  properties  by  the  plants,  is 
somewhat  beyond  the  sphere  of  inquiry  of  a  practi 
cal  farmer ;  but  if  my  readers  would  trouble  them 
selves  to  read  upon  the  subject,  they  will  find  the 
the  simple  fact  as  I  have  stated  it.  The  great  ob 
ject,  therefore,  in  hoeing,  should  be  to  provide  a 
deep,  loose  soil,  contiguous  to  the  plant,  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  food  from  the  atmosphere,  that  the 
near  and  spreading  rootlets  may  be  induced  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  it ;  and  the  corresponding  one 
should  be  with  a  view  of  providing  a  large  extent 
of  internal  superfices  or  openings,  in  and  around 
wiiich  the  plants  can  fix  their  rootlets  and  obtain 
food. 

Th:::  Extirpation  of  Weeds  from  the  sur- 
face.— Cleanliness  is  indispensable  to  good  cultiva- 
tion; hence,  one  great  principle  in  hoeing  is  the 
eradication  of  weeds.  Weeds  will  grow  everywhere, 
and  they  will  grow  apace  ;  they  must  be  kept  down, 
and,  if  possible,  destroyed.  Hoeing — repeated 
hoeing  in  all  its  varieties — is  the  best  method  dis' 
covered  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  during  the 
growth  of  the  crop.  In  row  culture  it  is  an  admira- 
ble adjunct  to  agriculture  ;  and  in  broadcast  sowing 
it  may  be  advantageouslj  adopted — the  horse-hoe 
for  deep  culture,  the  hand-hoe  for  surface  work. 

There  is  something  very  encouraging  in  the 
consideration  of  these  principles,  the  mere  out- 
lines of  v/hich  I  have  but  pointed  out.  If  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  or  soil  is  left  untilled  neither  air 
nor  moisture  can  be  imbibed  to  any  extent.  The 
evening's  dews  are  taken  up  by  the  morning's  sun. 
Hoeing  or  stirring  the  soil  is  the  great  means  of  its 
replenishment,  and  the  faster  the  plant  grows,  the 
.jore  and  deeper  hoeing  it  requires,  and  \\hich  it 
ought  to  to  receive  so  long  as  it  can  be  given  with- 
out injury  being  sustained  by  the  operation  itself. 
The  continuous  hoeing  will,  of  course,  insure  the 
destruction  of  innumerable  weeds  which  would 
otherwise  invest  the  soil,  partially  exhaust  it,  and 
damage  the  crop,  besides  leaving  a  large  progeny 
for  future  condemnation.  Hoeing,  then,  is  the 
greatest  means  to  promote  the  full  and  healthy  de- 
velopment^of  the  latent  powers  of  the  soil,  by  its  con- 
tinuous .breaking  up  and  sub-division  of  the  gradu- 
ally consolidating  soil,  by  its  rendering  admissible 
every  atmospheric  fertilizing  agency,  and  by  the  de- 
struction of  every  obnoxious  and  intruding  weed. 
— Mark  Lane  (Eng.)  Express, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORTS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you  inform  me  when  the 
compilation  and  publication  of  the  returns  made  by 
the  agricultural  societies  of  the  Commonwealth 
commenced?  I  have  an  impression  that  it  was 
about  the  year  1845  or  184G — at  the  suggestion  of 
the  model  farmer  of  Plymouth — Mr.  Allen,  of  Pem- 
broke, as  he  was  denominated  by  that  chief  of  far- 
mers, the  late  Daniel  Webster. 

I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  a  complete  series  of 
these  publications  from  the  commencement  for  the 
use  of  the  library  here,  recently  established  by  our 
munificent  benefactor,  whose  name  is  abroad 
through  all  the  land. 

If  I  do  not  mistake,  some  of  the  papers  then  put 
forward,  with  no  pretence  of  authority  or  knowl- 
edge, will  be  found  to  contain  as  much  useful  infor- 
mation as  others  which  have  since  appeared.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  "more  nice  than  wise" — at 
least  such  has  been  my  impression,  when  I  have 
turned  over  page  after  page  of  publications  that 
will  never  be  looked  at,  except  by  children  to  see 
the  pictures.  South  Danveks. 

June  24,  1857.  _ 

Remarks. — The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture may  be  able  to  supply  your  wants. 


For  the  New  .England  Farmer. 

THE  CHIMNEY. 

Mr.  Etitor  : — The  number  of  fires  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  the  past  year,  and  the  loss  caused 
by  them,  which,  from  the  most  reliable  computa- 
tion, is  not  less  than  $27,000,000,  should  incite 
inquiry  in  relation  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  or 
preventing,  if  possible,  like  calamities  in  future. 

The  incendiary,  without  doubt,  has  had  a  busy 
hand  in  the  work  of  devastation ;  yet,  much  may 
have  been  charged  against  him,  of  which  he  is  not 
guilty,  if  v/e  consider  the  risk  and  danger  of  fires, 
to  which  most  buildings,  both  in  the  cityandcoun- 
try,  are  exposed  from  the  defects  and  imperfections 
of  their  chimneys.  It  may  in  truth  be  stated,  that 
not  one  chimney  in  ten  will  be  found,  after  a  care- 
ful examination,  to  be  free  from  all  danger  of  fire. 
Owners  of  real  estate  should  examine  frequently 
the  condition  of  their  chimney  flues,  and  where 
cause  of  danger  is  found,  remove  it  in  season.  Ma- 
ny families  live  in  perpetual  fear  of  fire,  when  a 
few  dollars  judiciously  expended  in  rebuilding  a 
broken  and  crumbling  chimney,  would  insure  them 
comfort  and  security. 

All  chimneys  built  of  old  bricks  are  unsafe. 
Such  materials  may  be  worked  up  in  ash  or  smoke 
houses,  but,  having  lost  their  most  valuable  qualities, 
they  should  have  no  place  in  the  chimney.  Who 
has  not,  during  a  day's  ride  in  the  country,  ob- 
served neatly  painted  dwelling-houses,  with  all  their 
fixtures  comparatively  new  in  a])pearance  about 
them,  except  the  chimneys,  the  tops  of  which  were 
literally  in  ruins.  It  was  reasonably  inferred  that, 
when  the  old  houses  were  torn  down  or  removed,  the 
owners,  to  save  expense,  caused  the  chimneys  to  be 
built  in  the  new,  of  the  old  bricks.  In  illustrution — 
the  chimneys  of  two  churches  in  neighboring  vil- 
lages have  recently  fallen  to  pieces  ;  one  of  which 
cases  occurred  during  Divine  Service,  in  consequence 
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of  the  defect  alluded  to ;  and  it  may  be  calculated 
from  a  multitude  of  similar  cases,  that  an  immense 
loss  is  sustained,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  calam- 
itous fires,  by  the  practice,  which  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing "favor  with  country  gentlemen,  of  building  their 
chimneys  of  old  bricks.  These  have  but  a  ques- 
tionable value  any  where ;  in  the  chimney  they 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  a  source  or 
cause  of  fires. 

Unless  the  whole  weight  of  the  chimney  is  to 
rest  on  the  timbers  of  the  building,  no  part  of  it 
should  thus  be  supported.  With  the  best  materi- 
als, a  chimney  flue  may  be  rendered  defective  and 
dangerous,  by  resting  a  part  of  the  wall  on  the 
beams  over  which  it  is  carried.  Space  should  be 
left  under  projecting  bricks  to  allow  the  masonry 
to  support  itself;  whereas,  by  laying  the  wall  part- 
ly on  the  timber,  the  least  settling  of  the  work,  or 
shrinking  of  the  beam  or  joist,  leaves  the  wood  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire  within. 

There  are,  probably,  many  chimneys,  which,  if 
they  were  broken  away  in  front,  so  that  the  rear 
wall  of  the  flue  could  be  examined,  would  be  found 
completely  separated  under  the  beam  ;  thus  leav- 
ing a  space  to  be  filled  with  combustible  materials, 
ready  for  the  fire.  It  may  be  asked,  "if  this  is  the 
case,  why  do  not  such  buildings  more  frequently 
burn  ?"  They  will  certainly  burn,  whenever  a  fire 
within  is  so  violent  as  to  counteract  the  inward 
draft  of  the  flues.  The  danger  of  such  defective 
flues,  is  greatly  increased  where  chimney  caps  are 
used,  as  sufficient  space  is  not  open  above  the 
wall,  to  permit  the  flames  a  free  course  upward,  in 
case  of  violent  burning  ;  consequently,  the  heat,  by 
the  obstruction,  is  forced  outivard,  and  thus  sets  the 
timber  on  fire.  With  well-constructed  flues,  the 
chimney  cap  or  cowl  is,  -without  doubt,  a  valuable 
improvement. 

The  loss  of  many  valuable  buildings  may  be 
plainly  attributed  to  the  usual  careless  and  slovenly 
manner  of  inserting  and  "fixing"  the  stove  pipes. 
In  the  country,  very  few  stove  pipes  are  perfect- 
ly secured  in  the  chimney ;  it  being  the  usual  prac- 
tice to  fit  them  in  soft  mortar,  at  their  first  setting, 
which  is  necessarily  broken  when  the  pipes  are  re- 
moved for  cleaning,  and  when  replaced,  the  soft 
mortar,  if  not  on  hand,  is  dispensed  with,  and  pieces 
of  dry  mortar  supply  its  place.  In  such  cases,  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  cai'pets  in 
upper  apartments  on  fire ;  indeed,  the  utmost  vigil- 
ance is  required  by  the  faulty  and  inscure  setting  of 
such  stove  pipes.  In  the  progress  of  improvement 
stove  pipes  will  not  be  entered  in  the  chimney  at 
all ;  it  being  more  safe  and  convenient  to  adjust 
and  secure  them  on  cast  iron  collars,  fitted  on  the 
outride  of  the  chimney.  Such  arrangement  has  fa- 
cilities for  closing  the  aperture  when  the  stove 
pipes  and  collars  are  removed,  by  an  iron  plate  or 
slide  ;  and  as  the  collar,  when  in  use,  can  be  made 
to  fit  nearly  air  tight,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  the 
escape  of  sparks  of  fire  from  the  flues.* 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  wood  ashes,  taken 
up  cojd  and  placed  in  bulk  or  quantities,  are  liable 
to  burn  again,  and  if  kept  dry,  will,  after  a  time, 
take  fire  from  a  live  coal  or  spark,  and  burn  to  a 


*  The  writer  of  this  article  has  invented  and  caused  to  be 
panted  '-The  Chimney  Safe,"  for  securing  the  stove  pipes, 
and  otherwise  improving  the  chimney  ;  which  device,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  furnacemen  engaged  in  its  manufacture  and 
sale,  will  greatly  aid  in  rendering  buildings  secure,  where  it 
is  used,  from  fires.    See  monthly  Farmer,  for  Jan.,  1857. 


red  heat  throughout !  In  two  instances,  the  writer 
has  witnessed  this  ;  in  each  case  the  building  would 
have  been  burned,  but  for  the  timely  discovery  of 
the  fire.  How  unsafe,  then,  must  be  the  practice 
which  prevails  in  many  families,  of  storing  ashes  in 
the  fire-place,  having  fire-boards  in  the  front,  or  in- 
deed, in  any  place  wliere  danger  of  fire  from  such 
a  cause  might  be  apprehended. 

Chimneys  are  usually  too  large,  yet  the  eye  ac- 
customed to  compare  the  size  of  these  with  that  of 
the  building,  is  ready  to  condemn  a  small  funnel, 
as  out  of  all  proportion.  Practically,  the  use  of  the 
chimney  is  to  convey  away  the  smoke.  If  it  does 
that  well,  it  is  no  matter  how  small  its  dimensions 
are.  For  efi"ect,  in  perspective  vicM',  a  balcony  is 
vastly  more  elegant  than  a  large  chimney,  and,  in 
the  end  of  3'ears,  it  may  be  much  cheaper.  The 
small  flue  has  less  surface  inside  to  burn  out  than 
the  large,  affords  more  space  in  the  building,  and 
if  commenced  on  upper  floors,  has  less  weight  to  be 
supported  on  the  timbers. 

In  city  buildings,  it  is  well  for  each  stove  pipe  to 
have- a  di.«tinct  and  separate  funnel,  where  such  an 
arrangement  can  be  conveniently  secured,  and  these 
may  be  so  combined  as  to  appear  in  the  chimney 
top  in  the  usual  form.  The  advantages  of  such  sep- 
arate flues  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  when  it 
is  so  easily  demonstrated  that  only  a  part  of  the 
chimney  can  burn  out  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Unless  the  room  must  be  occupied  during  winter 
— and  such  is  not  often  required  in  country  build- 
ings— it  is  a  bad  arrangement,  for  store  pipes  to  en- 
ter the  chimney  near  the  roof  of  the  building.  In 
such  cases,  the  heat  thrown  off"  from  the  pipe,  with 
a  few  hours'  sunshine  on  the  roof,  will  cause  the 
snow  to  melt,  filling  the  eaves-troughs,  and  forming 
large  icicles  beneath.  To  this  daily  melting  of  the 
ice  and  snow,  may  be  attributed  the  early  decay 
of  the  shingles,  which  so  often  require  renewing  on 
country  houses. 

From  the  scarcity  of  workmen  in  many  places, 
very  young  persons — mere  boys,  wanting  in  expe- 
rience, and  still  more  in  judgment — are  permitted 
to  build  chimneys  of  costly  buildings.  In  case  of 
fire  in  such  buildings,  ought  not  the  owners  to 
blame  themselves  for  not  attending  personally  to 
the  work,  or  securing  workmen  whose  skill  and 
honesly  would  render  all  fire-proof?  Very  few 
chimney  flues  are  finished  smoothly  within,  the  un- 
touched mortar  forming  ragged  projections,  on 
which  are  caught  the  dust  and  sweepings  thrown 
in  the  stove.  Were  there  no  lodging  places  afford- 
ed for  such  combustible  materials,  the  danger  of 
burning  of  the  flues  would  be  greatly  lessened  or 
avoided. 

Such  are  some  of  the  defects  of  the  chimnej', 
built  in  the  usual  way,  and  many  more  might  be 
remarked  upon  ;  to  which  may  be  attributed  many 
of  the  fires,  which,  in  the  brief  notices  of  the  pub- 
lic papers,  are  assigned  to  causes  "unknown."  It 
is  well  to  provide  the  best  of  materials,  without  re- 
gard to  the  cost  J  also  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
most  skilful  workmen,  and  when  the  work  is 
completed  in  the  best  manner,  the  chimney  is  not 
too  safe  from  all  danger  of  fire. 

Geo.  Babcock  Clakke. 

Leonardsville,  JV*.  Y.,  1857. 


Varnish  for  Rustic  Garden  Seats.— First  wash 
the  woodwork  with  soap  and  water,  and  when  dry 
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do  it  over  on  a  hot  sunny  day  with  common  boiled 
oil ;  \e<i\e  that  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
varnish  it  once  or  twice  with  what  is  commonly 
termed  "hard  varnish."  If  well  done  it  will  last  for 
years,  and  prevent  any  annoyance  from  insects. 
Now  is  the  time  for  varnishino'  such  seats. 


For  the  Nete  England  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

London,  England,  June,  1857. 

My  Dear  Brown  : — Having  to-day  attended  a 
Flower  Show  held  by  a  horticultural  society  at 
Chiswick,  near  London,  and  having  spent  most  of 
the  day  wandering  among  the  varied  beauties  of  the 
place,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  attempt  to  trans- 
fer to  the  columns  of  our  paper  the  impressions 
now  fresh  in  my  mind,  may  be  worth  my  time  and 
that  of  our  readers.  Chiswick  is  the  name  of  a  beau- 
tiful seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  about  five  miles 
from  the  central  part  of  London.  Here,  it  is  said, 
Fox  and  Canning  both  died,  and  the  place  has  the 
appearance  of  considerable  antiquity.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  particular  features  of  it  to  which  I  shall 
allude,  that  distinguishes  it  from  many  other  coun- 
try residences  of  the  nobility  of  England,  but  I  have 
thought  that  a  somewhat  minute  description  of  the 
points  v/hich  struck  my  eye  at  first  view,  might  illus- 
trate the  costly  and  magnificent  style  with  which  a 
wealthy  aristocracy  are  accustomed  to  gratify  them- 
selves and  the  public.  The  public,  to  be  sure,  in 
this  instance,  will  be  understood  to  be  used  in  a 
somewhat  restricted  sense,  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  lowest  admission  fee  to  the  exhibition,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  flowers  and  horticultural  imple- 
ments, was  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  they  who 
failed  to  procure  tickets  before  they  came  to  the 
gates  were  charged  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents.  Still  the  grounds  of  his  Grace  the  Luke 
were  freely  opened  to  all  who  were  admitted  to  the 
exhibition,  of  which  number  I  happened  to  be  one, 
through  the  favor  of  a  friend  who  presented  me  a 
ticket. 

Of  the  flowers,  I  will  attempt  no  description. — 
They  seemed  to  me  far  to  surpass  anything  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  own  country.  A  few  hot-house 
peaches,  not  equal  to  many  that  grow  in  all  our 
gardens,  attracted  much  attention.  Strawberries 
larger  by  far  than  any  I  have  seen  in  Boston,  were 
upon  the  tables  ;  the  variety  known  as  the  British 
Queen  afforded  the  largest  specimens.  The  horti- 
cultural implements,  which  were  thought  to  be 
worthy  of  special  attention,  can  be  matched  at  any 
agricultural  warehouse  in  Boston.  A  little  ma- 
chine for  mowing  lawns,  and  sweeping  up  the  grass 
at  the  same  time  into  a  box,  would  he  convenient 
to  us  in  America,  though  the  prices,  which  ranged 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  according  to 
size,  might  induce  an  economical  Yankee  to  con- 
tinue to  cut  his  lawn  in  the  old  way  until  he  could 


invent  some  cheaper  machine.  The  machine  is 
pushed  by  hand  and  cuts  by  knives  set  diagonally 
in  a  cylinder  like  some  of  the  hay-cutters. 

But  it  is  of  the  gardens  and  ornamental  grounds 
that  I  intend  chiefly  to  speak,  to  give  some  idea,  if 
possible,  of  a  nobleman's  residence. 

The  house  is  large  and  low,  with  no  great  preten- 
sions to  beauty.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
there  is  not  so  much  attempt  at  architectural  show 
in  dwellings  in  general  in  England,  as  in  America. 
The  surroundings  of  the  house  are  beautiful  be- 
yond anything  that  we  can  imagine  in  our  new 
country.  I  will  only  attempt  a  few  features  of 
the  landscape  that  struck  me  in  my  hasty  view. 
A  broad  gravel  driveway  leads  up  to  the  principal 
entrance.  On  the  one  side  is  a  hedge  of  lime 
trees,  cut  square  at  the  top  and  sides,  with  the 
branches  interwoven  so  as  to  present  a  nearly  solid 
surface  of  verdure,  some  fifteen  feet  in  height. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  carriage  way,  at  perhaps 
eighty  feet  distance,  is  a  double  row  of  lime  trees, 
some  twenty  feet  apart;  these  two  rows  are 
trained  across  at  the  top  so  as  to  form  a  covered 
archway  of  leaves,  forming  an  arched  bower,  some 
twenty  rods  in  length,  leading  up  towards  one  of 
the  principal  windows  of  the  palace,  as  perhaps  it 
should  be  called.  The  limbs  of  the  limes  are  bent 
down  and  fastened  with  wires,  and  interwoven  at 
the  sides  so  as  to  form  living  walls  of  some  three 
feet  thickness,  and  as  if  to  show  what  art  could  do, 
another  archway,  high  and  broad  enough  for  a  car- 
riage road,  is  cut  across  this  bower,  the  whole  work 
being  almost  as  regular  as  masonry.  Near  in  front 
are  huge  dark  yew  trees,  more  like  our  hemlock 
in  color  and  foliage  than  any  other  of  our  forest 
trees,  though  of  an  irregular,  lower  and  more 
spreading  form.  At  the  end  of  the  vista,  between 
the  lime  trees,  upon  a  pedestal,  is  the  huge  marble 
or  stone  figure  of  a  gladiator,  and  along  on  either 
side  are  busts  of  ancient  sages  and  heroes.  A 
huge  go&t  of  stone  dark  with  age,  probably  from 
some  classic  model,  is  reclining  in  the  shade. 

Everywhere,  the  grass  of  deepest  green,  soft  as 
velvet,  and  almost  as  even,  spreads  a  beautiful 
carpet  beneath  the  feet.  On  the  opposite  front, 
the  occupants  look  out  upon  a  lawn,  open  near  the 
house,  but  passing  into  a  varied  scene  of  beauty  be- 
yond. A  figure  of  a  wild  boar,  and  opposite  to  this 
a  huge  wolf,  show  Iheir  teeth,  and  almost  howl 
aloud.  Two  or  three  gigantic  yew  trees  stand  upon 
the  left,  with  their  long,  heavy,  lower  branches 
resting  on  the  ground. 

Upon  the  right,  nearest  the  mansion,  is  a  large, 
irregular  group  of  lofty  oaks,  horse  chestnuts  and 
beeches,  and  other  trees,  with  swings  and  ham- 
mocks suspended  beneath  them,  a  pleasant  play- 
ground for  children  of  almost  any  age. 

Directly  in  front,  beyond  a  considerable  space  of 
smooth  lawn,  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  walk  or  drive 
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way,  a  band  of  music  on  this  occasion  played  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  thousands  of  "fair  women 
and  brave  men,"  who  were  seated  on  benches  and 
chairs  in  the  shade,  or  wandering  in  the  labarin- 
thine  walks  around.  Still  beyond,  as  one  looks  from 
the  windows,  is  seen  a  semi-circle  of  closely  plant- 
ed willows,  of  some  hundred  feet  span,  in  the  back 
ground  of  which,  in  deep  shadow,  upon  pedestals, 
three  colossal  human  figures  of  marble  look  grave- 
ly down  upon  the  vanities  of  lifq  beneath  them, 
while  on  either  side,  to  complete  the  semi-circle, 
are  stone  seats  at  regular  intervals,  and  busts  of 
ancient  sages ;  among  which  are  those  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  with  their  names  inscribed  in  Greek 
characters  beneath. 

Still  further  to  the  right,  separated  somewhat  by 
irregular  groups  of  trees,  are  beds  of  flowers,  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  wood,  as  if  by  accident,  a  fig- 
ure of  Venus,  upon  a  pedestal  some  twenty  feet 
high,  meets  the  eye ;  and  farther  on,  is  a  dark 
wall  of  about  fifteen  feet  height,  having  the  outline 
of  a  castle  wall,  with  here  a  projecting  round  tow- 
er, and  there  a  curved  recess  in  the  wall,  the  curves 
as  regular,  and  the  angles  as  sharp  as  if  of  brick 
and  mortar.  This  wall  is  of  living  trees,  of  dark 
green  like  our  hemlock,  covered  with  verdure  from 
the  ground  to  the  summit,  cut  square  on  both  sides 
and  on  the  top,  with  occasionally  an  arched  door- 
way through  it,  leading  to  the  grounds  beyond. 
Looking  out  at  the  angles,  is  here  and  there  seen  a 
stone  bust  of  some  classical  personage,  almost  hid- 
den in  a  frame  of  evergreen,  which  is  cut  away  to 
form  a  little  niche  about  him. 

A  little  way  on  is  a  clean  gravel  walk  some  three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  ten  in  breadth, 
between  straight  living  walls  of  this  same  hedge, 
about  twelve  feet  high,  which  is  called  yew,  al- 
though it  seems  not  to  be  like  the  large  yew  trees. 
At  the  end  of  this  walk  stands  a  small  temple, 
with  a  marble  figure,  hardly  discernible  in  the  dis- 
tance. I  walked  alone  down  the  dark  unvaried  ave- 
nue of  sombre  evergreens,  and  as  I  approached 
the  temple,  recognized  the  figure  of  Napoleon, 
alone  in  his  glory. 

In  another  part  of  the  grounds  are  extensive 
green-houses,  full  of  rare  plants  and  flowers,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  most  beautiful  flower  garden, 
laid  out  in  somewhat  regular  forms,  in  beds  full 
of  masses  of  single  varieties  of  flowers,  all,  it  seemed, 
at  once  in  full  blossom.  But  of  the  flowers  1  will 
not  attempt  a  description.  Thronging  this  part  of 
the  grounds  were  the  noblemen  and  ladies  of  Eng- 
land, most  of  whom  attend  the  Chiswick  show,  and 
the  people  of  England,  wherever  I  meet  them,  are 
a  more  interesting  study,  even,  than  her  trees  and 
flowers.  Turning  from  the  crowd,  I  struck  into  a 
narrow  path  into  a  dense  wood.  In  a  few  moments 
I  was  alone,  in  a  forest  of  huge  horse  chestnuts 
and  elms  and  oiks  of  a  century's  growth,  and  cov- 


ered with  English  ivy  from  the  ground  to  the 
branches,  filled  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  holly 
and  laurel  and  oleanders,  tangled  like  a  "forest 
primeval"  of  our  own  country.  Alone,  I  walked 
on,  on,  it  seemed  a  half  mile,  determined  to  see 
the  end  of  the  path,  till  the  music  of  the  band  died 
entirely  away  in  the  distance.  There  was  scarcely  a 
mark  of  cultivation — except  that  the  pathwry,  which 
was  only  wide  enough  for  one  person,  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  swe]/t  —  till  I  emerged  from 
the  shade  upon  an  extensive  meadow,  where  cattle 
were  quietly  grazing  around  a  long  irregular  pond, 
in  which  were,  swans,  sailing  majestically  on  the 
surface.  I  retraced  my  steps  in  part,  and  turning 
oif,  came  to  a  bridge  of  elegant  architecture,  about 
which  I  found  many  of  the  company  carelessly 
strolling.  Passing  along  another  path  which  as- 
cended a  hill,  I  observed  a  long  series  of  arches, 
resting  on  round  pillars  of  some  two  feet  diameter, 
all  of  solid  living  green  of  the  yew  tree,  and  under 
each  arch,  a  small  tree  cut  into  a  regular  pillar,  all 
as  systematic  as  if  of  stone.  .  Upon  careful  exami- 
nation, I  perceived  that  rods  of  iron  supported  the 
arches,  and  long  branches  were  trained  out,  and 
bound  to  these  rods  to  form  the  covering.  A  lit- 
tle further  on,  was  a  hill  or  mound,  some  twenty 
feet  high,  appearing  to  be  composed  of  laurel,  and 
I  should  have  passed  it  by  as  merely  a  pointed 
group  of  trees,  had  I  not  suddenly  noticed  a  half 
dozen  young  girls  quietly  perched  on  its  summit. 
I  presume  upon  a  mound  which  they  ascended  by 
a  hidden  staircase. 

But  1  may  as  well  close  abruptly.  My  purpose 
has  been  to  give  some  idea  of  the  refinements  in 
landscape  gardening,  and  rural  ornament,  so  com- 
mon in  England  ;  and  which  make  the  homes  of 
England's  nobles  so  delightful.  Doubtless  my  has- 
ty sketch  from  memory  is  full  of  inaccuracies; 
but  if  it  fails  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  Chiswick 
Place,  it  will  give  some  slight  impression  of  what 
is  everywhere  seen  about  these  old  mansions  and 
castles,  and  give  our  countrymen  some  hints  for 
the  adornment  of  their  more  simple  though  happier 
homes.  ii.  f.  f. 

Toads  in  the  Garden. — Never  destroy  the 
toad.  We  are  assured  that  "nothing  is  made  in 
vain,"  and  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory will  show  us  that  even  the  toad — the  most 
universally  depreciated  of  all  reptiles,  perhaps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  viper — may  be  of  some  use. 
In  the  first  place  we  discover  that  toads  feed  on  all 
kinds  of  grubs  and  worms;  consequently  they  serve 
to  protect  the  vegetable  kingdom  from  the  ravages 
of  its  most  insidious  and  destructive  foes.  The  pes- 
tiferous canker  worm  is  a  favorite  food  with  him, 
and  he  devours,  indiscriminately,  all  kinds  of  gar- 
den-grubs, and  in  large  numbers,  for  his  dilating 
powers  and  capacity  of  deglutition  almost  rival 
those  of  the  anaconda.  Craving  only  the  protec- 
tion of  a  turf  or  chip,  he  labors  incessantly  for  man's 
benefit,  and  demands  for  his  invaluable  services  no 
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guerdon  as  a  reward.  The  antipathy  cherished  by 
some  towards  the  toad,  is  the  consequence  of  per- 
verted views,  and  should  be  corrected.  In  itself  is 
is  a  source  of  misery  to  those  by  whom  it  is  in- 
dulged, and  the  cause  of  cruelty  to  the  innocent 
and  inoffending.  Hence  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  na- 
ture, which,  illuminated  by  the  divine  scintillations 
of  science,  should  see  beyond  the  blinding  mists  of 
prejudice,  and  recognize  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  Providence  even  in  its  most  abject  creations. — 
Cowper,  the  poet  of  nature,  discourses  admirably 
upon  this  subject. —  Germantotvn  Telegraph. 


EFFECTS  OF  CLOVER  HAY  ON 
ANIMALS. 

Some  late  writers  have  taken  the  position  that 
clover  hay  produces  a  most  injurious  effect  on  do- 
mestic animals,  particularly  horses ;  and  that  to  this 
cause  the  great  increase  of  diseased  horses  is  to  be 
attributed.  We  lately  heard  a  farmer  affirm,  that 
he  believed  the  introduction  of  clover  hay  into  gen- 
eral cultivation  the  greatest  curse  yet  inflicted  on 
the  country,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  for  this  sin- 
gular opinion,  its  effects  on  animals  when  used  as 
a  fodder.  Late  English  writers  have  attributed  to 
this  kind  of  hay  the  prevalence  of  heaves  in  horses, 
and  the  great  increase  of  other  diseases  that  effect 
the  respiratory  oigans.  This  is  a  most  important 
subject,  and  should  receive  a  full  investigation. 
Clover  is  tco  important  a  plant  to  be  discarded  or 
condemned,  except  upon  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. Its  value  as  a  fertilizer  and  a  preparative 
for  wheat,  to  say  nothing  of  its  use  for  pasture  and 
hay,  would  demand  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
demned unheard.  For  ourselves,  we  have  very 
little  belief  in  the  injurious  properties  assigned  to 
clover.  We  have  used  it  constantly  for  pasture  and 
for  hay,  more  than  thirty  years,  and  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  any  animal  suffered  from  it ;  cer- 
tainly, no  horse  has  been  taken  with  the  heaves 
when  fed  on  it,  or  while  in  our  possession.  As 
hay  for  sheep,  we  have  considered  it  unrivalled, 
and  should  have  no  fears  that  any  stock  would  not 
winter  well,  with  a  supply  of  well-cured  clover  hay 

And  here  lies,  we  think,  the  great  source  of  ob- 
jection to  clover  hay.  It  is  too  often  imperfectly 
cured.  To  save  the  leaves  and  the  heads,  which 
are  apt  to  fall  in  handling  or  curing,  the  hay  is  put 
into  the  barn  while  the  large  stems  are  full  of  mois- 
ture or  the  natural  juices,  and  the  fermentation 
which  ensues  causes  the  whole  mass  to  become 
damp ;  and  if  not  spoiled  wholly,  it  becomes  moul- 
dy, black,  and  when  used  raises  such  a  dust,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  horses  and  cattle  are  choked  or 
their  lungs  destroyed.  Our  experience  shows  that 
clover  may  be  perfectly  cured  without  losing  any 
of  its  valuable  parts  ;  cured  so  that  when  fed  out, 
no  more  dust  will  be  flying  than  from  timothy  or 
herds-grass,  and  we  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that 
from  such  hay  any  injury  to  animals  ever  ensues. — 
Ohio  Valley  Farmer. 

Remarks. — We  desire  to  enter  an  earnest  pro- 
test against  the  doctrine  that  clover  hay,  properly 
cured,  is  injurious  to  the  stock  of  the  farm  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  proved  a  signal  blessing  to  man. 
The  belief  is  certainly  gaining  ground  that  clover 
hay,  as  a  crop,  has  been  too  much  neglected ;  and 


that  if  the  interest  of  the  farmer  were  well  under- 
stood, a  much  larger  quantity  would  be  raised  thnn 
has  ever  yet  been  produced.  Though  neglected 
to  be  sown  by  man,  it  often  comes  in  spontaneous- 
ly, and  gives  us  the  most  ample  crops.  Such  is  the 
case  the  present  season  ;  some  of  the  most  luxuri- 
ant crops  we  have  ever  seen,  are  now,  June  30,  on 
the  ground  where  not  a  single  clover  seed  has  been 
scattered  by  the  hand  of  man  for  many  years,  if 
there  has  ever  been  one.  It  often  shows  itself  in 
fields  long  kept  in  other  grasses,  until  all  the  fer- 
tilizing powers  of  the  soil  seem  exhausted,  and  bar- 
renness and  poverty  prevail.  The  clover  then 
comes  with  its  recuperative  power,  clothes  this  na- 
kedness in  "living  green,"  and  soon  not  only  cov- 
ers the  earth  with  a  luxuriant  crop,  but  perfumes 
the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  its  rich  and  beautiful 
blossoms. 

According  to  our  own  somewhat  extended  expe- 
rience, there  is  no  hay  equal  to  well-made  clover, 
both  red  and  white,  for  feeding  sheep. 

In  another  column  we  have  given  what  we  con- 
sider the  best  mode  of  curing  clover  for  hay. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

UNDERDRAINING. 

I  am  pleased  to  witness  that  the  cultivators  of 
Essex  County  are  to  be  favored  with  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  earthen  pipe  of  best  form,  and  eVery  va- 
riety of  dimensions,  without  transporting  the  same 
all  the  way  from  Albany.  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Reed, 
a  potter  of  South  Danvers,  has  prepared  himself  to 
supply  any  quantity  of  pipe  that  may  be  sought,  on 
terms  most  reasonable.  The  clay  of  this  region 
has  long  been  well-known  for  its  strength  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  complete  finish  ;  it  is  the  same  that 
has  been  so  extensively  used  for  the  making  of 
household  utensils  of  various  kinds,  called  Danvers 
crockery.  I  have  seen  six  varieties  of  these  pipes, 
that  appeared  to  be  made  in  the  best  manner  ;  and 
understand  that  one  of  the  best  experienced  farmers 
in  Marblehead  has  already  contracted  for  25,000 
feet  of  them,  to  be  made  the  present  season. 

Much  of  the  land  on  our  farms  is  susceptible 
of  great  im])rovcment,  by  underdraining ;  and  I 
shall  not  be  surprisea,  if  crops  are  doubled,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  by  reason  of  this  process.  I 
have  known  more  than  sixty  tons  of  cabbages  grown 
to  the  acre,  on  land  underdrained  the  year  previ- 
ous, where  thirty  tons  had  before  been  viewed  as  a 
large  crop.  While  on  my  way  to  view  Mr.  R.'s 
works,  this  afternoon,  I  learned,  in  addition  to  the 
smut  upon  the  onion,  of  which  I  have  before  spok- 
en, that  the  maggot  is  making  great  ravages,  so 
that  the  chance  of  having  our  soups  seasoned  with 
onions,  is  becoming  wonderfully  less. 

South  Danvers,  June  20,  1857.  P. 


Vine  Bugs. — I  preserved  my  vines  last  year  from 
the  ravages  of  this  little  pest  by  jjlacing  little  wads 
of  cotton  saturated  with  spirits  of  turpentine  among 
the  vines  near  the  roots,  using  care  not  to  have 
them  touch  the  vines.  The  turpentine  should  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time. —  Genesee  Farmer. 
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For  the  Neic  England  Farmer. 

DO  TURNIPS  MIX1 

This  inquiry  might  be  extended  to  onions, 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  all  other  cultivated 
roots  and  tubers  ;  also  to  the  roots  of  apple,  ])lum, 
cherry,  pear  and  peach  trees,  no  less  than  potatoes. 
Mixing  or  hybridizing  is  done  by  the  fecundating 
dust  contained  in  the  anthers  of  flowers,  which  falls 
on  the  stigma,  thus  impregnating  the  seed  germ 
or  ovule,  and  causing  it  to  develop  to  maturity  for 
the  propagation  of  its  kind. 

Flowers  are  said  to  be  complete,  sexually,  when 
they  contain  both  stamens  and  pistils.  There  are 
flowers  that  have  stamens  but  no  pistils.  Such  are 
called  staminate  or  slirile  flowers ;  and  there  are 
tnose  that  have  pistils  and  no  stamens.  These  two 
kinds  of  flowers  may  grow  on  distinct  plants  or 
trees,  as  on  the  willow,  po])lar,  hemp;  or  on  the 
same  tree,  as  the  butternut,  the  chestnut,  the  wal- 
nut, the  oak,  and  Indian  corn.  In  the  former  case 
they  are  called  dippcious,  signil'}ing  two  house- 
holds ;  in  the  latter,  monoeeious,  indicating  one 
household.  All  who  have  observed  the  flowering 
of  the  oak,  chestnut,  butternut,  or  walnut,  recol- 
lect that  the  staminate  flowers  are  much  more 
showy  than  the  pistilate,  and  removed  from  it.  So 
of  Indian  corn,  the  pistils  being  quite  a  distance  be- 
low the  paniculate  racemes,  producing  the  pcJlen, 
without  which  the  farmer  could  raise  no  corn.  Go 
through  the  field  and  clip  ofl'  the  panicles  or  tassels 
before  they  blossom,  and  providing  there  is  no  other 
field  near  enough  to  furnish  pollen,  there  will 
he  neither  mixmg  nor  corn.  Plant  a  field,  one 
side  of  it  with  white  corn  and  the  other  with  yellow, 
and  when  you  harvest  and  husk,  you  will  find  white 
and  yellow  corn  growing  on  the  same  cob.  Not  so 
of  tubers,  nor  roots ;  because  the  pollen  falling  on 
the  stigma  of  a  flower  does  not  effect  the  quality  of 
the  root  or  tuber  forming.  The  mixing  takes  place 
in  the  flowers  where  the  seeds  are  formed,  as  every 
hybridizer  knows  full  well.  Hence  the  idea  that 
roots  and  tubers  mix,  is  without  the  slightest  foun- 
dation. As  corn  can  only  be  mixed  by  the  pollen 
falling  on  the  stigma  and  thus  fertilizing  the  ovule  ; 
so  of  the  potato,  the  turnip,  and  other  tubers  and 
roots. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pistils  of  seedling 
fruits  are  imjuegnatcd  with  the  pollen  from  other 
trees  that  apple  seeds,  pear  seeds,  cherry,  plum 
and  peach  pits  do  not  produce  the  same  variety, 
uniformly,  as  the  parent  stock.  This  whole  sub- 
ject is  one  of  great  interest.  It  is  by  mixing  pol- 
len that  h\l)rids  and  varieties  are  and  may  be  mul- 
liplied  without  any  known  limit.  L.  w. 


Remaeks. — The  ideas  of  our  correspondent  we 
.hink  will  convey  a  wrong  impression,  even  if  one 
does  not  exist  in  his  own  mind.  Turnips,  beets, 
carrots,  &c.,  are  biennial ;  that  is,  the  roots  raised 
from  seed  sown  this  year,  must  be  set  out  next  year, 
in  order  to  produce  seed  again.  Now  if  seed  known 
to  be  pure  are  sown  this  season,  the  root  harvested 
vull  evidently  be  of  the  same  variety,  and  pure 
iilso.  But  if  two  or  more  varieties  of  the  roots  of 
these  plants  are  set  out  side  by  side,  next  year,  for 
:he  purpose  of  raising  seed,  it  is  evident,  even  from 
our  correspondent's  argument,  that,  if  they  come 


into  flower  at  the  same  time,  the  seed  gathered 
from  any  one  variety  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce the  same,  but  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  its 
neighbors.  The  result  must  be  the  same  as  with 
corn  or  any  annual  plant,  only  the  time  taken  to 
eflfect  it  is  longer.  Some  dozen  or  more  varieties 
of  turnips  have  been  produced  within  a  very  few 
years,  and  from  this  very  method  of  hybridizing. 


WINEOW-BLIND  FIXTURES. 

We  have  examined  with  considerable  in-terest  a 
model  showing  the  improvements  in  window  blind 
fixtures  represented  in  the  above  engraving.  The 
improvement  possesses  many  advantages  over  the 
present  method  of  adjusting  blinds,  and  as  the  ex- 
pense is  only  about  ten  cents  more  to  each  window, 
we  think  the  plan  will  be  extensively  adopted.  The 
cut  represents  one  blind  wide  open,  and  the  other 
close  shut.  The  blind  rests  upon  slides  which 
move  along  an  iron  rod,  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  braces  which  connect  this 
rod  to  the  window-stool,  prevent  the  blind  from 
sliding  too  far  in  either  direction.  At  the  top  the 
blind  is  connected  with  another  rod,  one-fourth 
inch  in  diameter,  by  a  slide  which  is  also  a  spring, 
sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the  blind  in  place. — 
Among  the  advantages  which  this  method  of  fas- 
tening blinds  presents,  are  the  following :  there 
are  no  springs  to  get  out  of  order  ;  the  weight  of 
the  blind  is  distributed  equally  along  the  entire 
bottom  and  there  is  no  sagging  ;  the  blind  can  be 
open  to  any  distance,  from  a  crack  an  inch  wide  to 
its  entire  extent,  with  no  danger  of  slamming  in 
the  wind  ;  being  fastened  together  on  the  inside 
when  closed,  by  a  hasp,  they  cannot  be  opened 
from  without ;  no  staples  need  be  driven  into  the 
window-stools,  looking  awkward,  and  frequently 
being  in  the  way. 

The  whole  arrangement,  as  shown  in  the  model 
before  us,  is  very  neat,  though  the  cut  gives  an  ill- 
proportioned  appearance  of  the  parts.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Rachelder,  92  Iloward  Street,  Lowell,  is  the  in- 
ventor of  this  plan,  and  has  applied  for  a  pateiU. 
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THE   STATE   FARM. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  met 
at  the  State  Farm,  at  Westboro',  on  Wednesday 
last,  to  make  their  summer  examination  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  stock,  state  of  the  crops,  &c.  Hap- 
pening to  be  at  the  farm  on  the  same  day,  we  were 
kindly  invited,  and  accompanied  them  in  their  ex- 
aminations. We  found  some  eighty  acres  under 
cultivation,  some  of  the  crops  looking  remarkably 
well,  and  most  of  them  as  forward  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  so  cold  and  backward  a  season.  The 
corn-fields,  some  thirty  acres  in  extent,  were  clean, 
the  corn,  in  some  of  them,  averaging  a  foot  in  height, 
and  of  a  fine,  healthy  color.  The  oat  fields  ap- 
pear well,  but  the  crop  was  no  larger  where  guano 
was  plentifully  supplied  last  year,  in  addition  to  oth- 
er manuring,  than  the  rest  of  the  field  that  received 
no  guano.  Seven  acres  in  white  beans  surpassed 
any  other  crop  of  that  edible  we  have  seen  this  year. 
They  were  neatly  hoed,  even,  of  a  rich  lightish 
green,  and  promised  an  abundant  harvest.  As  ma- 
ny acres  in  carrots  had  come  up  well,  and  some  of 
them,  put  in  early,  had  got  a  good  start.  The  on- 
ion crop,  of  which  there  was  a  generous  breadth, 
was  free  from  the  maggot,  had  already  attained  a 
height  of  several  inches,  and  was  very  promising. 
Ruta  bagas,  French  turnips,  beets,  parsnips,  and  a 
piece  set  with  the  osier  willow,  silex  viminalis, 
were  all  appearing  well.  In  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  cabbage  plants  set  before,  three  thou- 
sand were  put  in  on  the  day  of  our  visit. 

The  grass  crops  of  the  farm  will  be  more  than 
an  average.  One  of  Danforth's  patent  grass-cut- 
ters, or  mowers,  was  put  into  a  field,  and  operated 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Board.  It  cut  the  grass 
quite  evenly  and  well,  although  the  ground  on 
which  it  was  operated  was  uneven  and  stony.  The 
grass  was  also  wet,  there  having  been  a  slight,  driz- 
zling rain  through  the  morning. 

Mr.  Samuel  N.  White,  the  intelligent  superin- 
tendent of  the  farm,  was  present,  and  able  to  give, 
in  minute  detail,  the  history  of  previous  proceed- 
ings, such  as  the  time  of  planting,  quantity  of  seed, 
kind  and  quantity  of  manure,  or  of  different  ma- 
nures, applied  to  the  same  land,  with  such  other  in- 
formation as  was  necessary  to  a  prqper  understand- 1  ;;^^l^j,^i^^gj^oj.^p„j.^  on  the  case,  and  if  they  found 

ing  of  the  condition  and  promise  of  the  several  ~  --  -  - 

crops. 


able  results.  New  roads  have  been  constructed, 
and  large  and  substantial  gates  erected  at  their  ter- 
mini, and  hung  upon  posts  that  will  never  be 
knocked  out  of  their  perpendicular  by  careless 
teamsters,  or  upheaved  by  frost.  Drainage  has  al- 
so received  attention,  and  a  large  amount  of  labor 
and  money  has  been  expended  in  bringing  some  of 
the  lands  into  a  condition  to  receive  the  plow  and 
hoe  and  scythe;  these  lands  are  near  the  build- 
ings, and  have  long  been  unsightly  and  unprofita- 
ble portions  of  the  estate. 

In  the  commodious  and  well  kept  styes  we  found 
some  one  hundred  and  sixty  swine,  sleek,  and  fat, 
and  contented.  Six  noble  oxen  were  quietly  chew- 
ing the  cud  in  the  yard,  and  we  believe  another 
pair  were  out  in  the  yoke.  A  two  year  old  Here- 
ford bull  of  great  beauty  stood  in  the  stall,  togeth- 
er with  an  Alderney  calf,  and  one  of  another  breed. 
The  cows,  some  twenty-five  in  number,  we  did  nq^ 
see,  they  being  at  a  distance  in  pasture. 

In  one  of  the  gardens  were  large  beds  of  straw- 
berries, some  fine  pears  and  peach  trees  filled  with 
fruit.  The  Board  has  certainly  effected  a  great 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  farm,  and  is  produc- 
ing some  results  that  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  to 
the  farming  interest  of  the  State. 

We  were  gratified  with  our  visit,  and  beg  to  ex- 
press our  obligations  to  the  Board  for  their  kind- 
ness in  answering  our  numerous  questions,  and  for 
the  opportunity  of  viewing,  with  them,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farm. 

At  a  future  time,  we  may  be  glad  to  express  our 
views  of  the  nature  of  some  of'lheir  soiln,  the  crops  we 
consider  best  adapted  to  them,  and  the  kind  of  ma- 
nures which  they  appear  to  us  to  require  in  order 
to  produce  the  most  profitable  returns. 


For  the  tUczc  England  Fanner. 

SIRE  OF  "ETHAN  ALLEN." 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  paper  of  June  27th  there 
is  a  cut  of  a  horse,  with  these  words  underneath  it : 
"Flying  Morgan,  the  sire  of  Eihan  Allen." 

The  owners  of  "Ethan  Allen"  claim  that  he  was 
got  by  Vermont  "Black  Hawk,"  and  have  publicly 
offered  to  submit  their  claims  to  an  investigation 
based  on  fairgrounds — that  is— a  committee  should 


Notwithstanding  the  cold  and  wet  state  of  the 
season,  the  crops  now  certainly  give  the  prospect 
of  a  large  and  bountiful  return.  The  farm  has 
been  materially  improved  in  several  respects.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  rocks  that  required  excavation 
and  blasting,  have  been  removed  from  some  of  the 
best  lands,  and  they  now  presents  clean,  clear,  and 
inviting  aspect.  Some  valuable  experiments  have 
been  made  in  trenching,  on  a  somewhat  extended 
scale,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  profit- 


that  "Flying  Morgan"  was  the  sire  of  "Ethan  Allen,'' 
the  owners  of  the  latter  horse  would  pay  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  investi- 
gation. But  if  they  found  that  Vermont  "Black 
Hawk"  was  the  sire  of  "Ethan  Allen,"  the  owner  or 
friends  of  "Flying  Morgan"  should  ])ay  that  sum. 
Please  publish  the  following  extract  from  Linsley's 
"Morgan  Horses,"  a  work  which  you  have  noticed 
in  terms  of  high  commendation. 

"It  has  been  reported  that  'Ethan  Allen'  was 
sired  i)y  'Flying  Morgan.'  *  *  *  ^Ve  have  made 
careful  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  we  can  see  no  reasonable  grounds  to 
doubt  his  having  been  sired  by  'Black  Hawk.* — 
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Mr.  Holcomb  had  bred  two  celebrated  animals — 
'Black  Hawk  Maid,'  and  'Red  Legs' — from  the 
dam  of  'Ethan  Allen,'  by  'Black  Hawk,'  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  mare  was  coupled  with 
'Black  Hawk'  in  1848,  the  year  'Ethan  Allen' 
was  begotten.  'Flying  Morgan'  was  not  kept  for 
stock  that  year,  but  for  a  driving  horse,  and  we  be- 
lieve was  kept  by  chance  one  night  at  Ticonderoga. 
We  believe  that  this,  with  the  resemblance  in  color 
and  shape  of  the  head,  furnishes  the  chief  ground 
for  the  report."— P.  278. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  grounds  for  the  supposition  that  "Flying  Mor- 
gan" was  kept  one  night  at  Ticonderoga,  both  Mr. 
Holcomb  and  Mr.  Roe  (the  owners  of  "Ethan  Al- 
len") aver  that  they  have  no  knowledge  of  "Flying 
Morgan"  having  that  year  been  at  a  nearer  point  to 
the  dam  of  "Ethan  Allen"  than  thirty-four  miles. 
Ticonderoga. 

Remarks. — At  the  request  of  the  owner  of 
"Flying  Morgan,"  we  published  the  cut  of  that 
horse,  not  knowing  that  his  statement  of  the  pedi- 
gree of  "Ethan  Allen"  was  so  strongly  contradicted. 
We  publish  the  above  letter,  with  a  desire  to  do 
justice  to  both  sides,  but  as  the  matter  is  one  which 
interests  the  owners  of  the  respective  animals  more 
than  the  public,  we  do  not  wish  to  open  our  col- 
umns to  any  controversy  between  the  parties.  We 
hope,  however,  that  an  investigation  will  be  had, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  notice  the  result  of  it. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SUGGESTIONS,  THOUGHTS  AND 
GUEEIES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — At  this  hurrying  time  of  year, 
when  planting  is  trodden  on  the  heels  by  sowing, 
when  hoeing  presses  upon  planting,  and  haying, 
(that  pleasantest  of  work  for  the  farmer  and  his 
hoys,)  treads  close  on  the  footsteps  of  the  whole, 
articles  for  the  Farmer  should  be  short  and  pithy, 
containing  much  in  lilile.  The  spirit  moves  me  to 
write  to  you,  but  as  brevity  is  not  my  foible,  when 
I  get  pen  and  ink  before  me,  I  fear  I  shall  not 
live  up  to  my  rule,  and  compress  as  much  as  I  wish 
to  do. 

Did  the  country  ever  look  more  beautiful  in  the 
leafy  month  of  June  than  in  this  present  ?  It  seems 
to  me,  as  I  grow  older,  that  I  more  and  more  enjoy 
the  pleasant  sights  and  sounds  of  a  rural  home. 
The  song  of  the  birds,  (I  never  allow  one  to  be 
shot  or  disturbed  on  my  place,)  the  gentle  rustle 
of  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops  with  their  thousand 
waving  green  arms,  the  glorious  sunlight,  God's 
best  gift  to  man,  next  to  a  quiet  conscience,  the 
myriad  flowers,  sprinkled  so  lavishly  all  through 
our  grassy  fields,  all  send  a  thrill  of  delight  to  my 
inmost  heart  every  time  I  look  or  listen.  But  1 
sat  down  meaning  to  be  more  practical,  and  have, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  let  my  thoughts  run  away 
with  my  pen. 

BLOOD  MANURE. 

I  have  a  piece  of  corn  on  which  I  am  this  yfar 
making  trial  of  the  different  kinds  of  concentrated 
manure — guano,  superphosphate,  blood  manure — 
and  noting  the  results,  which  I  will  give  you  next 


fall ;  but  I  wish  in  the  meantime  to  say  to  Friend 
Xourse  or  Mr.  Hayes,  who  has  waded  knee-deep  in 
blood  all  the  spring  for  our  advantage,  that  I 
believe  it  would  much  increase  the  sale  of  the 
manure,  if  he  used  some  more  powerful  deodori- 
zer, to  absorb  the  offensive  odor  which  renders 
its  use  so  uncomfortable.  If  he  perseveres  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  manure,  as  no  doubt  he  will 
do,  from  his  well-known  perseverance  of  character, 
he  will  realize  much  money  by  the  business,  but 
pray  tell  him  to  leave  the  scent  at  the  slaughter- 
yards. 

"IT   COSTS   TOO  MUCH." 

I  was  reading  an  article  in  one  of  your  late  pa- 
pers, (June  27,)  under  this  heading,  that  I  endorse 
entirely,  and  which  it  would  be  well  for  many  of 
our  husbands  and  fathers  to  read  and  ponder  over 
seriously.  Woman  is  not  a  beast  of  burden,  al- 
though some  of  the  genus  homo  seem  to  consider 
her  in  that  light,  but  a  help-meet  for  man ;  the  best 
assistant  and  counsellor  he  can  have,  a  friend  ready 
to  do  and  suffer  for  her  husband  and  children, 
cheerfully,  laboriously  and  gladly,  and  should  be 
treated,  in  the  affections  and  heart- feelings  at  least, 
as  the  equal  of  man.  I  go  farther.  I  say  that  the 
law  made  by  man  restrains  her  from  many  rights 
that  should  be  allowed  her  as  his  equal ;  but  this 
is  too  warm  weather  to  enter  into  that  discussion  ; 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  ray  views  on  the 
subject  next  fall,  and  a  fair  discussion  of  the  matter 
may  lead  to  good.  Agitation  in  water,  or  anything 
else,  is  good. 

HAT   CAPS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  procure  or  prepare  them,  by 
those  who  consider  them  of  advantage.  Thousands 
of  dollars  would  have  been  saved  last  year  to  our 
farmers,  had  they  thought  and  acted  in  this  matter 
in  season. 

SULPHUR  IN  TREES. 

Have  you  any  reliable  information  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  sulphur,  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  f  ap  wood 
of  a  fruit  tree,  as  a  preventive  to  the  ravages  of 
the  canker  worms,  caterpillars,  and  the  like  pests  ? 
I  have  seen  an  article  to  that  effect  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  for  the  last  six  or  twelve 
years,  and  it  seems  to  me  plausible,  if  enough 
could  be  infused  into  the  foliage,  that  it  might 
render  it  unwholesome  and  unpleasant  to  their 
taste,  but  I  have  never  tried  it,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  If  it  is  a  fact,  it 
would  not  only  prevent  the  ravages  of  insects  on 
our  trees,  but  be  a  good  manurial  operation  at  the 
same  time.  ,  L.  H.  Hildreth. 

July,  1857. 


Hog  Cholera. — This  mysterious  and  fotal  dis- 
ease yet  prevails  at  some  of  the  distilleries  along 
the  Ohio  river  and  at  other  places.  It  is  still  des- 
tructive among  tne  farmers  in  the  interior.  A  cor- 
respondent in  Kentucky  informs  us  that  he  has  lost 
over  a  hundred ;  another  has  lost  over  half  his  herd, 
and  another  nearly  all  of  his. 

When  this  scourge  will  pass  away  no  one  can 
predict ;  whether  it  will  continue  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  material  to  act  upon,  or  whether  it  will 
have  its  period  and  pass  off  like  epidemics  in  the 
human  family,  remains  to  be  seen.  We  regret 
that  its  presence  has  not  led  to  more  full  and 
thorough  investigations  into  its  cause  and  charac- 
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ter.     It  is  said  that  remedies  have  proved  effectu- 
al.    We  give  below  the  following  : 

Cure  for  hog  cholera,  by  a  resident  in  Ohio :  Two 
quarts  flaxseed  boiled  in  ten  gallons  of  water  till 
the  seed  is  thoroughly  cooked ;  let  it  stand  till  cold, 
then  give  it  to  the  hogs  as  fast  as  they  can  drink 
it — turn  it  down  if  they  refuse  to  drink.  Repeat 
the  dose  for  a  week  or  so,  and  it  will  effect  a  cure. 
Pulverized  charcoal  and  sulphur  mixed  in  millt  has 
also  proved  beneficial. 


CLOVER  HAY. 

In  another  column  we  have  given  an  article  from 
the  Ohio  Cultivator,  upon  the  subject  of  clover 
hay.  It  appears  by  that  article  that  the  idea  is 
prevalent  that  clover  hay  is  unwholesome  for  cat- 
tle, and  that  it  frequently  causes  them  to  sicken 
and  die. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  great  error,  and  that  if 
clover  hay  ever  injures  our  neat  stock,  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  condition  in  which  it  is 
put  into  the  barn,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any 
inherent  qualities  of  the  plant. 

The  object  in  making  good  hay,  says  Low,  is  to 
prepare  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  with  as  little 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  as  little  waste  of  the 
natural  juices,  as  circumstances  will  allow.  When 
we  are  enabled  to  do  this  the  hay  will  be  sweet, 
fragrant,  and  of  a  greenish  color.  We  still  do  much 
of  our  farm  work  under  the  English  notions  which 
came  here  with  our  ancestors,  without  taking  into 
account  the  great  difference  in  the  climate  of  the 
two  countries.  There,  they  employ  fotir  days  in 
curing  the  herd's  grass,  which  is  often  admirably 
done  under  our  July  suns  in  a  single  day !  Many 
farmers  do  not  consider  the  effect  of  these  cloud- 
less suns,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  dry 
their  hay  until  its  juices  are  evaporated,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  its  value  lost.  One  cloudless  July 
day,  with  a  slight  breeze,  is  sufficient  to  cure  hay 
cut  in  the  morning  or  the  previous  evening,  where 
there  is  not  more  than  thirty  hundred  to  the  acre. 
In  such  a  case  the  swaths  should  be  evenly  spread, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  stir  it  quite  often,  and 
lay  it  up  as  lightly  as  possible  from  the  ground. 

A  general  rule  should  be  enforced  that  no  hay 
be  left  in  swath  or  winrow  over  night,  unless  it  be 
that  cut  just  before  or  after  sundown.  There  are 
two  advantages  in  its  being  cocked  :  it  prevents  the 
injurious  effects  of  dew  or  rain,  while  the  slight 
heating  process  which  is  going  on  causes  an  exha- 
lation which  is  retained  in  the  cock,  and  gives  the 
hay  a  most  fragrant  odor.  In  good  weather,  two 
days,  at  most,  are  sufficient  to  secure  hay,  even 
when  heavy  crops  are  cut.  The  cocks'  should  not 
be  opened  on  the  second  day  until  the  dew  has  gone, 
and  then  only  opened  in  thick  masses.  After  lying 
in  this  manner  until  noon,  they  are  ready  to  be 
carted  to  the  barn. 

Clover  requires  a  very  different  process.  It  should 


be  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  afternoon  of  a  bright  day,  in  the  swath  ; 
then  they  should  be  carefully  turned  upside  down 
with  a  fork,  and  left  over  night.  After  dinner  on 
the  following  day,  the  swaths  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  fork  and  laid  in  a  cock — not  rolled  or 
pushed  up — and  then  these  cocks  may  remain  two 
nights.  After  that,  on  a  clear  morning,  they  may 
be  turned  over  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  for  a  few 
hours,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  go  in,  with  their 
leaves  all  on,  and  as  sweet  and  fragrant  as  a  nose- 
gay. A  load  of  brush  is  worth  about  as  much  for 
cattle  as  a  load  of  clover,  cured  as  it  is  often  done. 
Allen,  in  his  "Farm  Book,"  says  there  is  a  loss  of 
nutritive  matter  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  curing 
hay,  which  is  obvious  to  every  careful  feeder.  This 
is  conspicuously  evident,  in  the  diminished  quantity 
of  milk  yielded  by  cows,  when  taken  from  the  pas- 
tun;  and  put  upon  the  hay  made  from  grass  simi- 
lar to  that  before  consumed.  There  is  undoubted- 
ly a  combination  of  causes  to  which  this  may  be 
imputed,  but  the  bad  condition  of  the  hay  is  often 
a  prominent  one. 

SALTING  HAY. 

This  is  now,  we  believe,  extensively  practised,  and 
judiciously  done,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  well. 
Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  salt  before 
cattle,  know  that  during  the  winter  season  they  will 
take  but  little.  A  cow  consuming  a  ton  of  hay  in 
the  cold  months,  we  are  confident  would  not  vol- 
untarily consume  tv/o  quarts  of  salt — and  yet  many 
farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  eight  quarts  to 
a  ton  !  This  is  probably  the  source  of  many  of  the 
recent  diseases  among  cattle.  It  leads,  also,  to  the 
slovenly  practice  of  getting  in  the  hay  in  a  damp 
or  partially  cured  state,  under  the  idea  that  the 
salt  will  preserve  all  its  virtues. 


For  the  Nete  England  Farmer. 

BINNERS  AT  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

I  perceive  it  is  said  that  the  trustees  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society,  have  informally  determined 
to  have  no  dinner  together  on  the  day  of  their  ex- 
hibition. What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  deter- 
mination ?  The  exhibition  dinner,  where  speeches 
are  made,  songs  are  sung,  and  all  have  a  good  time, 
I  had  supposed  to  he  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
features  of  the  occasion.  Who  would  have  expect- 
ed this  deviation  from  what  has  become  almost  uni- 
versal usage,  to  be  started  by  this  long  es- 
tablished and  well  reputed  society  ?  Especially 
when  their  exhibition  is  to  be  in  the  heart  of  a 
beautiful  and  enterprising  city,  Newburyport,  which 
is  never  backward  in  doing  the  proper  thing,  in  a 
proper  manner.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  de- 
termination, I  should  like  to  know.  Many  of  these 
trustees  I  have  long  known  ;  and  they  are  among 
the  last  men  to  repudiate  a  good  dinner.  I  hope  to 
hear  the  reason,  if  there  is  any  good  reason  for  it. 
I  had  contemplated  being  present  at  the  exhibition, 
but  am.  not  quite  satisfied  to  go  and  return,  fifty 
miles  or  more,  upon  an  empty  stomach.  *»* 
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THE  SEVEN  DAYS'  CALENDAK. 

Sunday — church  doors  enter  in, 
Rest  from  toil,  repent  of  sin  ; 
Strive  a  heavenly  rest  to  win. 

Monday — to  your  calling  go  ; 

Serve  the  Lord,  love  friend  and  foe  ; 

To  the  tempter,  answer,  No  I 

Tuesday — do  what  good  you  can  ; 
Live  in  peace  with  every  man, 
Remember,  life  is  but  a  span. 

JFednesday — give  away  and  earn, 

Teach  some  truth,  some  good  thing  iearn. 

Joyful,  good  for  ill  return. 

Thursday — build  your  house  upon 
Christ,  the  mighty  Corner-Stone  ; 
Whom  God  helps,  his  work  is  done. 

Friday — for  the  truth  be  strong. 
Own  your  fault  if  in  the  wrong  ; 
Put  a  bridle  on  your  tongue. 

Saturday — thank  God  and  sing ; 
Tribute  to  Heaven's  treasure  bring, 
Be  prepared  for  Terror's  King. 


Ji'or  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BEE  CULTURE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — "With  the  old-fashioned  box  hive, 
I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  be  successful  in  bee 
culture.  Out  of  a  large  number  who  have  made 
the  attempt  with  these  hives,  very  few  have  contin- 
ued beyond  five  years  with  any  number  of  stocks. 
Those  who  adopt  and  carry  out  the  old  "brimstone" 
system,  may  preserve  a  few  hives  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Your  bees  must  be  kept  in  such  a  hive  as  to  give 
their  owner  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  condi- 
tion of  the  comb,  and  detect  trouble  at  its  com- 
mencement. In  the  old  box  hive  this  cannot  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  healthy  and  sound  comb, 
when  the  attempt  to  do  so  is  made,  provided  you 
know  where  the  difficulty  is  situated,  which  is  usu- 
ally in  the  upper  portion  of  the  comb,  or  top  of  the 
hive  inside.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  diseased 
hives  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine, 
in  all,  without  exception,  the  moth  commenced  his 
ravages  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  comb,  and  I 
believe  this  to  be  generally  the  case.  Now  with 
any  kind  of  hive  with  a  glass  window  in  the  back, 
when  trouble  is  going  on  it  can  easily  be  seen,  its 
location  known,  and  the  proper  corrective  resorted 
to. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  moth-proof  bee  hive,  for  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  any  person  of  common  sense,  that  the  moth 
can  enter  the  hive  where  a  bee  can,  and  thus  they 
most  frequently  do  enter  ;  when  they  do  not,  it 
forms  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  I  have  be- 
fore observed  that  whatever  may  be  the  particular 
form  of  the  hive  selected,  it  should  be  made  of  the 
best  material  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  This 
implies  that  there  should  be  no  shakes,  cracks,  or 
imperfections  about  it,  to  give  moths  or  any  kind 
of  vermin  a  chance  to  lay  their  eggs,  or  to  find  a 
lodgement.  If  they  get  in  at  all,  they  should  be 
obliged  to  travel  the  usual  way,  and  if  the  bee-keep- 
er looks  after  his  swarm,  and  gives  them  the  care 
which  they  ought  to  receive,  and  which  they  must 
receive  to  be  successful,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  be 


greatly  annoyed  by  them.  The  great  trouble  is, 
the  moth  enters  the  hive  after  sundown  usuallj", 
when  the  bees  are  all  in  and  at  rest,  or  busily  en- 
gaged in  disposing  of  the  store  collected  during 
the  day.  But  if  the  swarm  is  large,  healthy  and 
thriving,  the  moth  stands  a  poor  chance  even  after 
getting  into  the  hive.  I  have  seen  a  dozen  bees 
attack  a  moth  at  a  time,  and  "shake  his  liver  out 
of  him  in  less  than  no  time."  When  however, 
these  rascals  once  get  a  good  foot-hold,  it  requires 
an  extraordinary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  bees  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Generally  the  bees  come  out  at 
the  "Kttle  end  of  the  horn,"  and  the  stock  is  lost. 

No  careful  bee-keeper  will  allow  things  to  go  on 
to  this  extreme.  The  bottom  of  the  hive  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  removed,  for  purpo- 
ses of  examination,  cleaning,  &c.  This  latter,  if 
done  occasionally,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  once  or 
twice  a  week  in  the  spring,  will  save  the  bees  a 
large  share  of  laborious  effort,  and  help  them  along 
wonderfully.  When  I  purchased  my  first  stock,  a 
secret  came  with  it,  which  was  warranted  to  keep 
moths  out  of  the  hive,  and  to  drive  them  out  if  al- 
ready in.  The  gentleman  stated  he  gave  five  dol- 
lars for  the  information.  I  used  it  during  the  past 
summer,  and  believe  there  is  virtue  in  it.  For  the 
good  of  those  bee-keepers  who  take  the  JVew  Eng- 
land Farmer,  I  will  here  give  them  the  informa- 
tion "gratis,"  As  soon  as  your  bees  begin  to  come 
out  freely,  and  the  weather  grows  warm,  insert  thin 
slices  of  common  chewing  tobacco  at  the  err- 
trance,  and  let  it  remain  on  the  bottom  board.  Re- 
new this  every  few  weeks  during  the  warm  weath- 
er. While  1  think  it  accomplishes  good,  in  prevent- 
ing the  moth  attacking  the  comb  or  bees,  I  am  by 
no  means  satisfied  about  its  being  a  "patent  moth 
preventing  remedy."  Norfolk. 

March,  1857. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LABOR  OF  BOYS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  pleased  to  see  the  acute 
witicisms  of  your  correspondent  "Experience,"  from 
Hamilton,  (we  all  know  there  are  those  of  great 
experience  there,)  on  my  hasty  remark,  that  "hoys 
should  be  allowed  from  37  to  45  cents  per  day," 
for  their  services,  when  employed  upon  the  farm, 
boarding  themselves.  This  would  leave  only  frona 
15  to  25  cents  per  day  for  labor  exclusive  of  board. 
I  respectfully  say,  if  boys  have  been  properly 
trained  until  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  this  would 
be  but  a  moderate  compensation,  only  about  one- 
quarter  part  what  is  claimed  and  paid  for  the  ser- 
vices of  laboring  men.  No  principle  of  morals,  or 
of  political  economy  is  better  established,  than  that 
"the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  that  "the 
hire  should  be  proportionate  to  the  labor."  Will 
any  one  pretend,  that  07ie  dollar  per  day  is  an  ex- 
travangant  allowance  for  an  efficient  laboring  man? 
Will  not  a  healthy,  well-instructed  boy  of  fifteen 
years,  earn  one-quarter  part  as  much  as  a  man  ? 
If  he  should  foil  to  do  this,  the  fault  must  be,  not 
so  much  in  the  boy,  as  in  those  who  guide  him. 
The  remark  w'as  made  originally  in  reference  to 
the  labors  of  the  boys  at  the  State  Reform  School. 
I  have  not  the  papers  at  hand,  to  note  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  was  made,  nor  the  signature  under 
which  it  was  sent  abroad.  *• 

June  20,  1857. 
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For  the  New  Englavd  Farmer. 

LETTER  FEOM  MR.  FREKCH. 

London,  England,  June,  1857. 

My  Friend  Brown:  —  To  do  up  the  thing 
properly  in  this  matter  of  travelling  in  foreign 
lands,  there  ought  to  be  at  least,  two  of  us,  a  sort 
of  duplicate,  one  to  see  and  one  to  record ;  or  rather 
some  photographic  process  by  which  one  could 
have,  when  he  gets  home  at  night,  a  picture  copied, 
from  the  retina  of  the  impressions  made  there  dur- 
ing the  day.  "What  were  Hector  or  Achilles,  or 
Troy  itself,  had  there  been  no  Homer ;  and  what 
does  it  avail  for  one  man  to  see  the  world,  if  he 
cannot  make  others  see  it  too  ?  Wandering  alone 
here  in  England,  relying  mainly  on  a  friendly  vote 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  for  my 
passport,  and  meeting  kindness  and  hospitality 
everywhere,  I  should  be  glad  if  our  readers  could 
go  with  me  daily  and  enjoy  my  views  of  Old  Eng- 
land. But  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  the  writing 
man  must  labor  as  constantly  as  the  seeing  man, 
for  there  is  no  hour  here,  whether  in  the  streets, 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  old  churches, 
the  Tower  of  London,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the 
Parks,  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  exhibitions  of  pic- 
tures and  other  works  of  art,  that  does  not  furnish 
matter  of  interest  to  every  observing  American. 

The  differences  in  the  first  objects  that  meet 
your  view  in  the  streets,  interest  you  at  once,  but 
are  forgotten  unless  noted  at  the  time.  There  goes 
a  carriage,  a  cross  between  an  old-fashioned  chaise 
and  a  Boston  cab,  a  two-wheeled  machine,  to  carry 
two  persons,  the  driver  perched  up  on  a  seat  be- 
hind, with  the  longest  kind  of  a  whip  and  reins, 
driving  like  destruction  in  and  out  of  all  the  bye- 
ways,  to  avoid  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  get 
his  passengers  to  their  destination  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  He  is  paid  by  the  distance,  and  not 
by  the  time  he  spends,  and  hastens  on,  or  as  he 
calls  it,  drives  across,  and  gains  time  though  he 
doubles  the  distance.  The  horse  has  no  check- 
rein  or  martingale,  and  cai-ries  his  nose  accordingly, 
that  is  to  say,  as  far  from  his  tail  as  possible.  The 
wheels  are  about  as  heavy  as  those  of  a  horse-cart, 
and  the  weight  always  seems  to  be  behind  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  so  that  one  expects  to  see  the  horse 
lifted  from  his  feet  at  the  next  moment.  This  ve- 
hicle is  a  Hansom,  not  for  its  beauty  so  called,  but 
because  some  Mr.  Hansom  has  a  patent  on  it,  and 
his  name  is  in  large  letters  on  the  side  of  each  car- 
riage. Then  comes  a  pony  carriage,  with  two  gen- 
teel-looking ladies  driving  a  pony  about  one-half  or 
one-third  the  size  of  a  common  horse,  through  the 
crowded  streets,  among  drays  and  omnibuses — as 
quietly  threading  their  way  as  if  no  one  else  were 
in  the  street,  miraculously  escaping  destruction, 
which  seems  always  impending.  Pony  phaetons 
with  two  ponies,  ponies  ridden  by  boys,  ponies  in 


carts,  are  constantly  seen.  Then  again,  the  donkeys 
are  an  institution  of  old  England,  little,  patient, 
abused  creatures,  not  much  taller  than  a  French 
merino  sheep,  carrying  big  panniers  or  cans  of 
milk  balanced  across  their  backs,  often  driven  by 
little  brutes  of  boys  who  seem  to  delight  in  beating 
them.  I  always  jjity  a  donkey,  wherever  I  see  him, 
— he  is  so  little,  and  his  ears  are  so  very  long,  and 
his  tail  is  so  like  a  cow's,  that  he  is  quite  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  horse,  without  being  anything 
else  in  particular.  Some  one  said  he  always  des- 
pised clams  because  they  seemed  such  miserable 
attempts  to  be  oysters,  and  the  donkeys  always 
strike  me  as  perfect  failures  in  an  attempt  to  be 
horses.  But  they  are  very  useful,  never  die  that  I 
can  hear  of — Dickens  says  nobody  ever  saw  a  dead 
donkey — and  they  need  nothing  to  eat  that  is  fit  to 
eat.  I  am  told  the  poor  laborer  who  goes  three  or 
four  miles  to  his  daily  labor  in  the  country  here, 
often  rides  a  donkey  to  and  from  his  work,  and  pro- 
bably here  the  poor  little  animal,  devoted  to  hard 
work  and  hard  fare,  may  find  some  sympathy. 

Horse  railways  have  not  yet  found  their  way  in- 
to London.  An  American  can  hardly  conceive  of 
the  conservatism  of  England.  The  idea  of  such  an 
experiment  as  street  railways  strikes  consternation 
into  the  hearts  of  everybody.  They  would  as  soon 
think  of  paying  the  national  debt,  or  establishing 
common  schools,  or  abolishing  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, and  allow  all  the  children  to  inherit  equal- 
ly, or  any  other  outrageous  and  unreasonable  thing. 

I  met  a  New-Yorker  a  day  or  two  since,  and 
asked  him  why  street  railways  had  not  been  tried 
here.  "Wait,"  said  he,  "two  hundred  years,  and 
they  will  just  begin  to  learn  that  such  an  improve- 
ment is  possible." 

But  justice  compels  me  to  say,  or  rather,  I  am 
happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say,  fur  I  feel  very 
amiable  towards  the  mother  country,  that  in  many 
respects,  England  is  at  this  moment  worthy  of  our 
imitation,  for  her  progress  even.  In  some  points 
relative  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  her 
courts,  she  has  made  manifest  advances,  while  we 
in  New  England  have  stood  quietly  still,  awe-strick- 
en and  uncovered  in  our  veneration  for  old  legal 
fictions  and  forms,  which  are  really  entitled  to  no 
more  respect  or  reverence,  than  are  the  old  horse- 
hair gray  wigs,  which  in  this  country  every  judge 
and  every  barrister  is  compelled  to  wear  in  the 
Courts. 

Of  these  matters,  I  may  have  something  to  say 
at  some  proper  time  and  place,  when  further  obser- 
vation shall  have  assisted  my  knowledge.  In  Ag- 
riculture, too,  we  have  much  to  learn  of  England. 
I  have  been  cautious  to  form  no  hasty  conclusion^ 
upon  this  subject,  but  I  am  convinced  that  capit;.  i 
and  skill  are  employed  here  in  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  in  a  manner  of  which  most  of  us  have  no  ade- 
quate conception. 
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A  farmer  in  New  England  who  gains  a  hundred 
dollars,  buys  a  share  in  a  railroad  or  bank,  and 
probably  loses  his  money  in  the  end,  when  the  very 
thing  he  most  lacks  is  capital  invested  in  his  busi- 
ness ;  capital  invested  in  permanent  improvements 
on  his  lands,  that  shall  render  their  annual  product 
greater.  How  much  capital  it  is  expedient  to  in- 
vest per  acre  in  putting  the  land  into  good  condi- 
tion, it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  good  crop,  raised  with  great  care  and  high 
manuring,  pays  best.  The  lands  near  London  rent 
at  from  foity  to  seventy-five  dollars  a  year  per  acre. 
They  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  market  gardens. 
They  are  manned  from  the  city,  and  have  a  high 
market  close  at  hand.  Farms  are  leased  at  from 
three  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  annually,  all  over 
England.  Nearly  all  the  most  valuable  lands  are 
underdrained  with  tiles.  The  best  estimates  of  the 
land  draining  companies  give  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  dollars  per  acre,  as  an  average  cost  of 
draining  land.  Large  companies  are  in  operation, 
which  make  these  improvements  by  draining,  and 
take  security  for  their  payment  on  the  increased 
value  of  the  land.  The  estimates  are  made  on  a 
term  of  fifty  years,  during  which  time  it  is  expect- 
ed that  the  tiles,  properly  laid,  will  remain  as  good 
as  new,  and  the  tenant,  whether  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  for  life,  or  otherwise,  pays  the  company  an  an- 
nuity, which,  in  fifty  years,  will  pay  the  first  cost 
and  the  interest,  usually  computed  at  four  and  a 
half  per  cent.  1  am  obtaining  all  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  other  means  of  information,  and  at 
some  future  day,  will  explain  more  clearly  the  work- 
ing of  the  system.  Two  facts  seem  to  be  universal- 
ly conceded  ;  first,  that  most  of  the  land  in  Eng- 
land is  greatly  benefited  by  underdraining;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  land  once  properly  drained,  is  drained 
for  a  half  century  at  least.  I  have  recently  visited 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Mechi,  (pronounced  Mecky)  some 
forty  miles  from  London,  of  which  almost  every- 
body has  heard  or  read.  It  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  acres  of  land,  originally  nearly  bar- 
ren, but  now,  by  thorough  draining  and  high  culti- 
vation, as  productive,  perhaps,  as  any  in  England. 
Mr.  Mechi  states  his  average  crops  for  several  years 
to  have  been  40  bushels  of  wheat,  56  bushels  of 
barley  and  88  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  my  own  examination,  that  his 
crops  this  year  will  come  up  to  those  quantities. 
He  has  54  acres  of  wheat  now  growing,  which  will 
exceed,  I  think,  the  average  of  40  bushels  per  acre. 

The  main  features  of  his  system  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  170 
aeres  is  underdrained  with  tiles,  generally  laid  four 
teet  deep  ;  none,  I  think,  less  than  three,  and  all,  or 
I. early  all  the  farm  has  been  subsoiled.  He  has,  as 
a  particular  and  somewhat  peculiar  idea,  a  large 
brick  underground  cistern,  29  feet  deep  and  28  in 
diameter,  holding   eighty  thousand    gallons,  into 


which  all  the  manure  made  on  the  farm  is  driven 
with  large  quantities  o^  water.  He  has,  then,  a 
small  steam  engine  of  six  horse  power,  which,  after 
pumping  the  water  into  the  cistern,  pumps  it  out, 
and  throws  it,  with  the  manure  dissolved  in  it,  over 
the  whole  farm. 

To  distribute  this  liquid  manure,  iron  pipes  are 
laid  under  ground  into  every  field  of  the  whole  farm, 
terminating  in  the  centre  of  the  fields  above  ground, 
and  upon  these  iron  pipes,  gutta  percha  hose  are 
screwed ;  the  engine  is  set  at  work,  and  the  fields 
are  watered  as  occasion  requires.  Neither  the 
wheat,  barley  or  oat  crop  is  watered  in  this  way, 
but  the  showering  is  confined  to  the  grass,  beans, 
vetches,  turnips  and  other  green  crops. 

Three  large  crops  of  grass  are  produced  in  a  sea- 
son, in  this  way,  and  immense  crops  of  other  kinds. 
Mr,  Mechi  estimates  that  he  expends  annually  on 
bis  farm,  about  $38,50  an  acre,  as  the  cost  of  culti- 
vating, including  rent,  taxes  and  all  other  charges, 
and  he  maintains  that  as  a  mere  investment  of  cap- 
ital and  labor,  it  is  a  profitable  operation.  His 
land  certainly  was  poorer  than  most  land  in  New 
England.  Probably  few  more  barren  tracts  could 
anywhere  be  found,  and  now  there  are  few  more 
fruitful  fields,  even  in  fruitful  England.  He  keeps 
sheep,  from  one  to  two  hundred,  and  feeds  his  crops 
of  Italian  Ray  grass,  of  vetches,  and  of  turnips,  to 
them  in  the  fields.  The  sheep  are  enclosed  in  hur- 
dles, and  kept  on  an  acre  or  less  at  a  time,  and 
there  fed,  until  they  have  sufficiently  manured  the 
enclosure,  and  are  then  moved  to  another  piece, 
and  so  on,  till  large  fields  are  fertilized.  This 
mode  of  keeping  is  one  of  the  principal  secrets  of 
English  husbandry.  I  shall  be  able  to  give  the  system 
in  detail,  in  the  course  of  the  season.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  may  profit  by  this  example  of  English  far- 
mers, but  I  am  not  prejjared  to  speak  with  certain- 
ty, till  I  have  visited  the  best  sheep-growing  coun- 
ties. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  that  the  example  of 
Mr.  Mechi  is  by  no  means  one  that  our  common  far- 
mers could  imitate.  They  have  not  the  capital,  nor 
perhaps  would  they  best  employ  it  thus,  if  they  had 
it.  Yet  his  efforts  are  worthy  of  great  praise,  as 
giving  us  new  ideas,  which  may  be,  in  various  ways, 
turned  to  good  account.  H.  F.  F. 


Preserving  Plants. — Thomas  R.  Marshall  has 
stated  to  the  Botanic  Society  of  Edinburgh  a  meth- 
od adopted  by  him  successfully  in  drying  plants  so 
as  to  preserve  the  natural  form  and  color.  The  plant 
to  be  preserved  must  be  put  in  a  box  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  preserve  the  natural  disposition  of  all  the 
parts.  Perfectly  dry,  fine  sawdust,  of  box  or  other 
hard  wood,  is  then  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  plant  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  shift  the  posilion  of  the  leaves. 
The  plants  are  to  be  left  thus  arranged  till  dry.  A 
fortnight  is  sufficiently  long  in  a  summer  of  the  or- 
dinary temperature.  Succulent  plants  require  a 
longer  time. 
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ANDREWS  PEAE. 


Above  we  give  a  fine  representation  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  pears  in  this  vicinity.  Being  a 
native  of  Dorchester,  and  bearing  the  name  of  a 
Boston  gentleman  who  introduced  it  to  public  no- 
tice, we  take  a  sort  of  family  pride  in  its  reputa- 
tion, and  are  glad  to  present  it  as  one  of  the  best 
native  varieties,  and  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 
The  name  has  a  home-like,  pleasant  sound,  like 
that  of  the  Bartlett ;  but  it  does  not,  like  the  latter, 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  French  aZia^,  depend- 
ing for  its  distinction  alone  on  the  native  New  Eng- 
land name  it  bears.  For  twenty-five  years  the 
Andrews  has  held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of 
fruit-growers,  and  the  multitude  of  more  recent 
varieties  does  not  rob  it  of  its  deserved  distinction. 
The  authorities  vary  somewhat  as  to  the  form  of 
the  fruit  and  the  growth  of  the  tree.  We  copy 
Cole's,  which  seems  to  be  as  accurate  as  any:  "The 
Andrews  is  large ;  pyriform  ;  yellowish-green,  dull 
red  cheek,  few  dots ;  stem  an  inch  long,  set  on  a 
crumpled  end,  calyx  open,  in  a  deep  basin ;  flesh 


greenish-white,  melting,  very  juicy,  with  an  excel- 
lent spicy,  vinous  flavor.  15  Sept.  to  15  Oct. — 
Tree  hardy,  a  good  grower  and  great  bearer.  It 
requires  high  culture  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfec- 
tion, and  then  it  is  almost  first-rate,  but  variable. 
Ripens  pretty  well  on  the  tree." 

Our  engraving  was  made  from  a  specimen  of  the 
fruit  grown  last  year  by  Mr.  IIenry  Vandine,  of 
Cambridgeport,  of  whose  nurseries  we  have  fre- 
quently spoken  before,  in  terms  of  commendation. 


Disease  and  Death  among  Calves. — Almost 
every  spring  or  summer  we  hear  of  deaths  among 
calves.  The  sight  of  calves  that  look  puny,  un- 
thrifty, or  sickly,  is  one  which  not  unfrequently 
pains  the  eyes  and  sympathies  of  those  who  have 
occasion  to  travel  in  the  rural  districts.  Whence 
come  these  losses  and  these  painful  sights  ?  More 
frequently,  we  think,  from  stingy,  starving,  and  un- 
natural modes  of  feeding,  than  from  any  other  cause. 
To  enable  the  owners  to  make  a  few  extra  pounds 
of  butter,  the  poor  calves  are  deprived  of  the  food 
which  Nature  has  provided  for  them,  and  get  some 
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cold  substitute,  in  the  shape  of  whey,  skim-milk, 
or  some  other  innutritious  slop.  The  consequence 
of  this  short-sighted,  mistaken  economy,  is  that  the 
starved  sufferers  become  puny  and  sickly,  stunted 
and  unthrifty,  and  that  death  steps  in,  now  and  then, 
to  relieve  some  of  them  from  their  miserable  life  of 
avarice,  inflicted  starvation  and  suffering.  Those 
who  would  avoid  this  cruelty  and  miserable  econ- 
omy, and  those  who  would  secure  animals  that  will 
pay,  will  keep  their  calves  tvell  for  the  first  three  or 
four  months ;  for  creatures  starved  and  stunted  in 
their  youth  will  never  make  as  thrifty,  healthy, 
well-formed,  and  able-bodied  cattle  as  those  which 
had  a  better  start  in  life. — Country  Genlkman. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHERRY  BIRDS. 

Standing  by  a  back  window  of  my  shed  the  oth- 
er day,  I  heard  the  chirp,  chirp,  chirping  of  a  flock 
of  cherry  birds,  on  an  apple  tree  a  few  feet  from 
where  I  was  standing.  I  turned  and  looked  at  them, 
and  watched  them  a  few  minutes.  There  were 
perhaps  15  or  20  scattered  over  the  tree,  running 
up  the  twigs,  as  large  as  a  pipe-stem,  pick,  pick, 
picking  at  the  canker  worms,  that  were  scattered 
over  the  leaves  eating  their  dinners,  while  the  birds 
made  their  dinners  of  them.  I  told  my  boys  this 
spring,  that  we  would  set  out  a  few  more  cherry 
trees,  so  as  to  have  a  sufficiency  for  the  birds  and 
ourselves  too ;  but  seeing  how  much  they  are  my 
friends,  I  will  not  only  allow  them  to  stay  on  suffer- 
ence,  but  succor  and  protect  them  in  future.  Speak- 
ing of  birds,  recalls  to  my  mind  what  I  saw  while 
riding  a  year  ago  last  spring.  A  number  of  crows 
were  on  the  ground  a  few  rods  from  the  road,  while 
one  as  sentinel,  was  posted  on  a  tree.  As  I  rode 
up,  he  gave  no  warning  note ;  when  I  came  oppo- 
site, I  drew  up  my  whip  as  a  gun,  upon  which  they 
all  arose  in  a  body,  pitched  into  the  one  on  the  tree, 
who  incontinently  took  to  wing,  they  flying  after 
him  and  picking  him  as  far  as  I  could  see,  while  he 
cawed  out  a  useless  remonstrance. 

Medford,  June,  1857.  L.  W.  Hildreth. 


UNDERDRAINING. 


This  useful  farm-improvement  is  done  in  differ- 
ent ways  by  different  farmers.  Some  use  stones, 
while  others  use  tiles  or  lumber.  Economy  and 
efficiency  are  the  main  questions  that  ought  to  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  enterprising  farmer  that  is 
about  to  commence  this  improvement  of  his  wet 
soil.  Stones,  tiles  and  lumber  have  each  their  ad- 
vocates. 

For  instance,  it  would  be  deemed  a  great  folly 
by  reasonable  men,  for  a  farmer  who  had  land  that 
required  draining,  and  also  stones  of  suitable  char- 
acter convenient,  to  purchase  tiles,  especially  from 
a  distance,  to  lay  his  drains.  By  laying  stone 
drains  he  will  accomplish  a  double  purpose ;  he 
clears  his  land  of  surface  rubbish,  and  reclaims 
valuable  land  ;  but  where  stones  are  wanting,  tiles 
cannot  be  conveniently  had.  The  former  materials 
make  durable  work,  while  lumber  is  liable  to  de- 
cay in  a  short  time,  when  the  work  has  to  be  re- 
peated. 

The  article  written  by  George  E.  Waring,  Jan., 
and  published  in  the  JSTew  York  Tribune,  under 
date  of  April  4,  1857,  advocating  the  exclusive  use 


of  tiles  for  draining  purposes  is  certainly  too  pre- 
judicial for  any  liberal-minded  farmer  to  admit ;  I 
therefore  beg  leave  to  differ  from  friend  Waiing; 
he,  as  well  as  I,  and  everybody  else,  will  occasion- 
ally commit  errors,  but  I  "admire  him  for  the  stand 
he  takes  in  favor  of  reclaiming  land  by  drainage. 
Stone  drains  offer  everything  else  that  tile  drains 
do,  besides  "a  channel  for  the  slow  percolation  of 
water"  in  the  soil,  the  only  characteristic  which  he 
allows  the  "old"  fashioned  "stone  and  brush-drains." 
Brush-drains,  I  consider  next  to  no  drains  at  all, 
but  I  will  go  into  an  obligation  with  any  gentleman, 
to  lay  a  stone  drain  equal  to  any  other  drain  in  all 
respects;  to  be  sure,  the  thing  must  be  understood 
by  him  who  does  it,  and  he  well  done. 

The  narrow  drains  made  by  draining  spades,  for 
burying  tiles  in  ditches,  will  do  very  well,  and  will 
save  much  ditching  in  soil  that  consists  of  loam, 
clay  or  sand,  but  when  the  ground  is  hard  and 
mixed  with  stones  it  will  not  answer.  In  that 
case  the  ditches  must  be  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
man  with  a  common  shovel  inside  of  it,  and  a  good 
pick  will  have  to  be  applied  vigorously ;  of  this 
matter  I  can  attest  from  my  own  experience,  and  if 
friend  W.  calls  on  me  I  will  demonstrate  to  him 
all  I  have  here  said.  I  am  willing  to  allow  any 
subject  or  system  all  it  is  entitled  to,  but  no  more. 

J.  S.  Keller. 

Orwigsburg,  Pa.,  Jlpril  7, 1857. 

Remarks. — We  have  not  seen  the  article  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Waring,  and  perhaps  have  not  the 
peculiar  skill  of  Mr.  Keller  in  constructing  stone 
drains.  We  have  plenty  of  stones  for  the  purpose 
of  drainage,  and  have  constructed  many  drains  of 
them  in  both  dry  and  sandy  loams.  They  operated 
well  for  a  time— but  the  first  star-mole  that  made 
his  way  to  one  of  them  left  an  inviting  opening 
for  the  next  drenching  shower  to  follow.  This,  of 
course,  was  repeated  a  good  many  times  and  in  a 
good  many  places  during  the  year,  and  the  work 
of  destruction  was  begun.  Unless  laid  very  deep, 
frost  also  deranges  the  upper  portion  of  them,  and 
lets  the  fine  soil  down.  We  have,  therefore,  great 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  best,  in  the  first  instance 
to  use  the  tile.  It  costs  much  less  to  lay  tile 
than  stone,  and  when  the  work  is  once  well  done, 
and  the  tile  entirely  below  the  frost,  a  drain  is 
made  of  great  permanence  and  utility. 


Preserving  American  Grain. — The  results  of 
some  experiments  made  in  France  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  grain  have  but  very  recently  been  published. 
A  year  ago  exactly,  2175  bushels  of  American  wheat 
were,  by  way  of  trial,  enclosed  in  two  silos  of  sheet 
iron — large  cylinders  sunk  in  the  ground — and  were 
carefully  closed,  sealed  and  covered.  The  seals 
were  removed  in  the  first  week  of  last  month,  in 
presence  of  two  delegates  from  the  War  Office  and 
of  several  members  of  the  Commission  for  Military 
Stores.  The  grain  was  then  subjected  to  a  strict 
examination,  and  unanimously  declared  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  it  was  when  sealed  up.  The  cost 
of  preserving  corn  by  means  of  these  silos  does  not 
exceed  sixteen  cents  per  two  and  three-quarters 
bushels,  while  all  danger  of  loss  by  fire  or  vermin 
is  entirely  obviated. — Scientific  American. 
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For  the  New  England  Farjner. 

A  CITY  OF  THE  WEST. 

Mr.  Editok  : — Perhaps  a  ^&vi  notes  from  the 
capital  of  the  Hoosier  State  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  your  readers.  Fortune  having  caused  me 
to  remain  a  few  days  longer  in  the  place  than  I  in- 
tended remaining  when  I  came  to  it,  I  have  seized 
the  occasion  to  look  about  the  city,  and  hunt  up  a 
few  facts  of  a  statistical  nature.  The  city  is  located  i 
two  miles  north-west  of  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  State,  and  one  mile  south  of  the  centre  of  Mar- 
ion county,  of  which  it  is  the  county  seat.  It  stands 
on  a  beautiful  tract  of  level  country,  running  along 
the  east  bank  of  the  west  fork  of  White  river.  The 
even  character  of  the  land  is  very  noticeable.  It  is 
wonderful  with  what  rapidity  these  western  towns 
have  grown  up.  In  1821,  the  State  commissioners 
selected  this  place  as  the  site  for  their  capitol.  For 
some  years  it  dragged  out  a  feeble  existence,  and 
even  in  1847,  twenty-six  years  after  it  was  laid  out, 
it  numbered  only  4000  inhabitants.  From  that  time 
to  this,  its  growth  has  been  very  rapid.  Every 
year  since  1847,  it  has  increased  in  population  more 
than  it  did  any  ten  years  previous  to  that  time. 
Its  population  at  the  present  time  is  25,000.  Like 
all  the  western  cities  that  I  have  visited,  it  is  beau- 
tifully laid  off.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  a~e  unusually  broad.  Many  of 
them  are  lined  with  locust  trees.  This  tree  is  al- 
most universally  used  in  the  West  as  an  ornamen- 
tal tree,  on  account  of  its  coming  to  m.aturity  so 
quickly.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  magnificent 
elms  of  New  England,  this  tree  has  a  peculiarly  in- 
significant appearance.  'Twas  not  a  locust  tree 
that  Campbell  made  speak  thus  : 

"Faithful  lovers  in  my  shade. 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  made  ; 
And  on  my  old  surviving  frame 
Carved  many  a  long  forgotten  name." 

If  the  people  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  could  visit  the 
town  in  which  you,  sir,  have  your  beautiful  home, 
their  taste  in  the  selection  of  shade  trees  might  be 
materially  improved. 

Like  the  New  England  metropolis,  this  city 
boasts  its  Washington  Street.  The  two  streets  are 
very  unlike,  I  assure  you.  The  AVashington  Street 
of  I3oston,  if  I  recollect  right,  is  rather  narrow  and 
crooked.  The  Washington  Street  of  Indianapolis 
is  very  broad  and  straight.  The  former,  however, 
does  probably  a  hundred  times  as  much  business  as 
the  latter.  There  are  several  good  looking  public 
buildings  here  ;  the  State  House,  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum, the  Blind  Asylum,  Odd  Fellow's  Hall,  the 
Masonic  Hall,  &c.  There  are  eight  churches  and 
eight  hotels.  The  Bates  House  is  a  fine  look- 
ing ediKce,  and  under  the  conduct  of  its  gentle- 
manly manager*,  Messrs.  Inglesbee  and  Tuttle,  is 
doing  an  immense  business  in  the  way  of  dispensing 
comfort  to  the  travelling  public.  It  is  the  crack 
hotel  of  the  city. 

There  are  three  daily  papers  printed  here,  and 
several  weeklies.  The  streets  are  named  after  the 
different  States ;  Illinois  Street,  Delaware  Street, 
Maryland  Street,  and  so  on.  The  Indianapolitans 
seem  to  be  a  very  civil  and  orderly  people,  a  pat- 
tern of  sobriety  and  good  behavior,  if  we  can  infer 
anything  on  these  points  from  the  smallness  of  their 
police  force,  for  this  body,  considered  indispensable 
in  most  cities  for  the  preservation  of  order,  in  this 
city  numbers  only  sight,  including  a  chief. 


The  railroads  make  us  decidedly  a  locomotive 
people.  It  seems  as  if  two-thirds  of  the  nation 
lived  on  board  the  cars.  Go  to  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis,  or  come  to  this  city,  and  see  the  masses  of 
human  beings  that  pile  out  and  in  on  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  every  trian.  Eight  railroads  cen- 
tre at  this  place.  Visitors  are  arriving  night  and 
day.  An  immense  amount  of  freight,  too,  is  trans- 
ported over  these  different  roads,  and  in  fact,  the 
place  is  fast  becoming  a  very  important  point  for 
the  reception  and  transmission  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural products  and  articles  of  merchandise. 

The  soil  in  and  about  this  city  is  of  a  more  grav- 
elly nature  than  that  around  the  capital  of  the 
neighboring  State  of  Illinois.  Illinois  soil  is  more 
finely  pulverized,  more  loamy.  In  wet  weather, 
give  me  the  gravelly  soil ;  but  for  raising  tremen- 
dy-ous  big  crops — as  the  suckers  say — give  me  that 
fine  black  earth,  that,  when  moistened  in  the  least, 
possesses  such  rare  adhesive  properties. 

This  city  has  a  rural  air  pervading  it,  that  one 
seldom  sees  in  so  populous  a  place.  It  seems  like 
a  combination  of  country  and  citj*.  Old  Horace 
might  have  lived  here  and  enjoyed  his  rustic  de- 
lights, without  leaving  the  city  confines. 

Yours  truly,  j.  B.  K. 

Indianapolis,  May,  1857. 


APPLE-TEEE  BOREE. 

This  troublesome  insect  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
enemies  of  the  apple  tree,  with  which  the  fruit- 
growers of  the  United  States  are  called  to  contend. 
It  is  the  saporda  bivilata  of  naturalists,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Professor    Say,   of  Philadelphia : — 

"Hoary  ;  above  light  brown,  with  two  white  fil- 
lets. Inhabits  the  United  States.  Body,  white ; 
eyes,  fuscous;  (that  is,  a  brown,  or  dark  color,)  a 
small  spot  on  the  vortex,  and  another  behind  each 
eye,  light  brown ;  antennte,  moderate,  slightly 
tinged  with  blueish  ;  thorax,  light  brown,  with  two 
broad  white  lines,  approaching  before  ;  elytra,  light 
brown,  irregularly  punctured;  a  broad, white  lon- 
gitudinal line  on  each,  nearer  to  the  suture  than  to 
the  outer  edge.  Length,  from  one-half  to  seven- 
tenths  of  an  inch.  A  very  pretty  insect.  In  the 
larva  state,  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  apple  tree, 
boring  into  the  wood." 

The  most  effectual  method  of  arresting  its  rava- 
ges when  it  has  once  secured  a  lodgm.ent  in  the 
trees,  is  to  look  for  the  holes  which  are  indicated 
by  a  quantity  of  very  fine  dust,  like  the  borings 
from  a  gimlet  hole,  and  which  is  usually  accumu- 
lated in  considerable  quantities  about  the  orifice  of 
the  perforation  in  which  the  insect  is  concealed. 
A  small  wire,  with  a  hooked  point,  may  be  passed 
in,  and  the  insect  removed  with  ease.  The  wire 
should  be  flexible  and  elastic,  and  of  sufficient  ten- 
uity to  conform  to  the  windings  of  the  hole.  The  in- 
sect leaves  the  pupa  state,  and  becomes  a  perfect 
fly  about  the  third  week  in  April.  (?)  Its  eggs 
are  usually,  perhaps  invariably,  deposited  either  in 
the  soil,  immediately  beneath  the  surface,  or  in  the 
interstices  of  the  rough  bark  of  the  trees,  near  the 
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roots,  where  thej'  may  be  readily  acted  on  by  at- 
mospheric agencies,  without  which  the  ovia  would 
remain  forever  dormant  and  inert.  A  writer  re- 
marks : — 

"I  would  recommend  the  application  early  in 
May,  or  the  latter  part  of  April,  of  common  brick- 
layer's mortar,  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  so  as  to 
cover  completely  the  part,  and  its  immediate  vici- 
nity, where  the  deposit  is  made.  This  preventive 
was  successfully  employed  by  a  Mr.  Shotwell, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  peach  tree  insect,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  effica- 
cious in  the  preservation  of  the  apple  tree." 

John  Pierce,  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Reports,  has  a  paper  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  destruction  of  the  borer  is  often  effected  by 
"digging  round  the  tree,  clearing  away  the  soil  to 
the  roots,  and  then,  with  a  chisel  or  gouge,  and 
a  sharp  piece  of  wire,"  probing  the  holes  for  the 
worms  as  recommended  above.  But  the  chisel 
and  gouge  part  of  the  performance  is  wholly  un- 
neccessary  where  the  origin  of  the  perforations  is 
recognizable,  and  is  always  a  serious  injury  to  the 
trees,  however  carefully  performed. 

When  charcoal  can  be  procured,  a  few  bushels 
of  it,  fiaely  pulverized  and  heaped  closely  about  the 
roots,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  trunk,  will 
doubtless  be  effectual  in  preventing  the  borer  from 
seeking  a  lodgment,  besides  being  a  benefit  to  the 
tree  in  other  respects.  The  cost  of  this  is  a  mere 
trifle,  as  charcoal  can  be  procured  for  from  six  to 
seven  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  any  quantity  that 
may  be  desired. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BOA^D  OF  AGEICULTURE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — All  the  boys  being  gone  to  In- 
dependence, and  it  being  unconstitutional  to  labor 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  (except  when  it  falls  on  Sun- 
day,) I  took  up  your  paper,  and  about  the  first 
item  that  arrested  my  attention,  was  your  sugges- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
It  had  not  before  occurred  to  me  that  any  one  could 
be  so  fastidious  as  to  find  fault  with  you  or  your  pa- 
per, as  to  any  thing  that  had  been  said  about  the 
doings  of  this  Board.  I  had  supposed  there  had 
been  a  uniform  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  the 
Board  and  the  leading  agricultural  journals  of  the 
State,  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  object — the 
advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  will  think  exactly 
alike,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  all  the  measures 
of  a  Board  thus  constituted,  will  meet  universal  ap- 
probation. If  my  memory  is  right,  there  was  con- 
siderable said  the  last  winter  in  the  Legislature, 
about  their  doings  at  the  Reform  School  in  West- 
boro';  and  a  very  sensible  re|)ort  on  this  subject 
was  made  by  a  Senator  from  Suffolk,  the  conclusion 
of  which  was,  "it  will  be  well  enough  to  let  them 
have  one  year  more  to  show  what  can  be  done  there." 
The  truth  is,  experiments  in  culture  demand  nice 
and  discriminating  care,  and  to  be  conducted  under 
the  eye,  and  by  the  hand  of  the  master.     Boys'  la- 


bor, or  hired  labor  of  any  kind,  will  not  answer.  I 
hope,  sir,  there  will  be  no  jargon  in  this  matter,  for 
if  a  Board  thus  organized,  voluntarily  spending 
their  time  and  their  energies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  cannot  be  confided  in,  I  know  not  who  can. 
If  I  rightly  understand  your  remarks,  these  growl- 
ings,  or  fidgety  murmurings,  do  not  come  from  any 
member  of  the  Board,  but  from  some  other  person  ; 
possibly  from  some  disappointed  expectant,  for 
such  beings  may  chance  to  be  in  our  own  com- 
monwealth, as  well  as  at  Washington. 
July  4,  1857.  Verbum  Sat  Sapienti. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FOURTH  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE 
BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  fine  book  that,  Mr.  Editor ;  its  typographical 
and  mechanical  "build"  are  faultless.  Those  farm- 
ers who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  copy, 
have  a  year's  store  of  enjoyment  by  them,  and  its 
fair  print  can  be  read  without  having  their  ej'es 
"put  out"  in  trying  to  make  out  the  words.  Charles, 
just  let  me  take  the  boolc  while  I  write  this  article 
for  the  JSFew  England  Farmer,  that  I  may  have  it 
be- fore  me  as  a  sort  of  text.  The  fact  is,  my  boys 
have  had  it  in  their  hands  nearly  all  the  time  since 
I  received  it,  except  when  in  bed.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
book  not  only  for  the  farmer,  but  for  the  sons  of 
farmers,  who  may  by-and-bye  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  old  paternal  acres.  It  is  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  three  preceding  volumes  issued 
by  the  Board,  and  far  ahead  of  any  like  document 
published  in  this  country,  I  venture  to  affirm.  Why, 
just  look  over  the  table  of  contents,  if  you  please ; 
there  is  scarcely  an  operation  performed,  or  a  crop 
raised  on  the  farm,  but  this  report  has  something 
to  say  in  regard  to  it,  and  this  "something"  is  in 
many  cases  new,  in  dX\  fresh  and  interesting.  Even 
the  ladies  of  the  farm  are  instructed,  those  "angels 
of  the  household,"  in  many  of  their  various  opera- 
tions ;  it  tells  them  how  to  do  old  things  in  a  new 
way,  and  some  new  things  in  an  old  way.  They 
certainly  ought  to  love  ^Ir.  Flint  for  this  kind  re- 
membrance of  them,  and  I  make  no  doubt  some  of 
them  will.  The  first  part  of  the  report,  embracing 
over  225  pages,  in  which  Mr.  Flint  speaks  "of  the 
grasses,  a  family  of  plants  the  most  extensive  and 
the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
to  mankind.  It  embraces  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom ;  it  clothes  the  globe  with 
perpetual  verdure,  or  adorns  it  at  fixed  seasons 
with  a  thick  matted  carpet  of  green  none  the  less 
beautiful  for  its  simplicity,  and  it  nourishes  and  sus- 
tains by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  animals  that 
serve  us  and  minister  to  our  wants,"  leaves  little 
or  nothing  further  to  be  desired  on  this  subject.  It 
is  a  model  essay.  The  hop,  the  cranberry  and  the 
grape  have  each  received  the  compliment  of  a  mas- 
ter pen. 

One  cannot  read  this  report,  particularly  that 
part  of  it  relating  to  the  State  farm  at  Westboro', 
without  being  struck  by  the  narrow  minded  policy, 
pursued  by  the  Legislature  toward  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  withholding  from  them  a  liberal 
grant  of  money,  enough,  at  least,  to  carry  out  in  the 
most  thorough  manner  the  various  experiments 
already  commenced  on  the  farm.  It  looks  like 
small  business  to  me,  for  a  State  like  Massachu- 
setts, to  shuffle  about  and  grudge  a  few  thousand 
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dollars,  -when  -without  question  every  dollar  spent 
pays  an  investment  of  more  than  ten  per  cent. 
There  is  no  speculating  thing  about  this,  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  State,  and  I  may  say  the 
■whole  United  States.  But  I  will  not  pursue  this 
subject.  Massachusetts  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  report ;  it  is  a  credit  to  the  State,  and  to  its  au- 
thor. Let  every  farmer  secure  a  copy  who  can,  and 
my  word  for  it,  if  he  heeds  its  instructions,  he  will 
be  a  better  farmer,  and  a  better  man.  Noefolk. 
June,  1857. 

HOME  MADE  WINES. 

Some  months  ago,  we  had  a  call  from  farmer  M.'s 
"gude  wife,"  who  gave  us  some  information  about 
her  manufacture  of  wine  from  cranberries,  and  oth- 
er fruit,  which  we  published  at  the  time.  Mrs.  M. 
has  paid  us  another  visit,  and  informs  us  that  in 
consequence  of  our  little  notice,  her  correspondence 
has  increased  wonderfully,  and  unless  we  come  to 
her  relief,  she  will  have  to  give  up  all  her  domes- 
tic duties,  and  devote  herself  to  writing  recipes  for 
the  multitude  who  apply  to  her.  To  relieve  the 
good  lady  from  the  pressure  of  a  business  to  which 
she  is  less  accustomed  than  to  milking  cows  or 
making  cheese,  we  have  copied  her  recipes,  and 
give  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

CKANBEKRY  WINE. 

Take  refuse  or  frost  bitten  cranberries,  put  them 
in  a  bag  and  express  the  juiee,  by  means  of  a  cheese- 
presp,  or  in  any  other  convenient  way.  After  once 
pressing,  wash  the  pulp  and  press  again.  The 
liquor  will  then  contain  about  one-tenth  part  of 
water.  Add  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  a  gallon  of 
the  juice,  and  let  it  ferment  in  the  ordinary  way. 

ELDEILLERRY  WINE. 

Use  the  same  i)roportions  of  sugar  and  juice  as 
for  cranberry  wine. 

BARBEEr.Y   WINE. 

To  one  quart  of  the  clear  juice  add  three  quarts 
of  water,  and  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  let  it  fer- 
ment as  usual. 

GRAPE   WINE. 

Express  the  juice,  as  with  the  cranberries,  wash- 
ing the  pulp  in  the  same  manner ;  the  liquor  will 
be  about  one-tenth  part  water.  Add  sugar,  three 
pounds  to  a  gallon  of  juice,  and  ferment  as  before. 

We  have  before  us  a  sample  of  wine  made  from 
each  of  these  recipes.  The  cranberry  and  barberry 
wines  make  a  very  pleasant  drink,  when  mixed 
with  about  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  water. 
The  other  two  kinds  are  excellent  in  their  present 
state. 

Trial  of  Mowers. — We  find  in  the  Cincinnati 
Daily  Gazette  an  account  of  a  trial  of  reapers  and 
mowers,  which  took  place  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  on 
the  2d  inst.  The  grass  cut  is  described  as  "heavy 
timothy,"  and  every  mower  which  was  operated 
was  eminently  successful,  so  far  as  mere  cutting  is 


considered.  The  entries  numbered  twelve  com- 
bined machines,  sixteen  reapers  and  seventeen 
mowers,  some  of  the  reapers  being  entered  as  com- 
bined machines  also.  The  power  required  to  work 
each  machine  was  ascertained  by  means  of  a  Dy- 
namometer, and  the  average  of  the  twelve  mowers 
was  350  pounds,  the  average  width  of  swath  being 
5  feet  1  inch.  The  average  draft  of  twelve  reapers 
was  248  lbs.,  width  of  swath  oh.  feet.  These  ma- 
chines were  operated  in  a  field  of  wheat. 

After  a  thorough  examination,  the  committee 
made  the  following  awards  : 

Mower — First  Premium $50,  Manny's  Combined- 

"        Second  Premium $30,  Ohio  Mower. 

Reaper— First  Premium $50,  Atbins'. 

"        Second  Premium $30,  Ohio  Harvester. 

Combined — First  Premium $50,  Manny. 

"  Second  Premium.... $30,  Iron  Harvester. 

The  force  of  draft  and  width  of  swath  of  the 
successful  machines  was  as  follows  : 

Mowers— Manny's 350  lbs 6  ft.  swath. 

"  Ohio  Mower 400  lbs 4  ft.  8  in.  swath. 

Reapers.— Atkins' 275  lbs 5  ft.  6  in.  swath. 

"  Ohio  Harvester.. 275  lbs 6  ft.  swath. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  Manny's  machine  re- 
quired only  the  average  draft,  the  width  of  swath 
was  nearly  a  foot  more  than  the  average  of  all  the 
machines.  The  other  successful  machines  are  not 
so  well  known  in  New  England,  and  we  doubt  if 
any  of  them  have  ever  been  used  in  this  vicinity. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

A   FROST  IN  JULY. 

From  several  careful  observers,  who  were  abroad 
at  four  o'clock  this  morning,  I  learn  there  were  de- 
cided indications  of  frost.  An  occurrence  in  July 
so  unusual  is  worthy  of  special  record.  What  is 
to  be  the  consequence  of  so  much  cold,  and  so 
much  damp,  is  quite  problematical.  If  there  be 
any  meaning  in  the  well  established  saying,  that 
corn  will  grow  when  the  bears  are  about,  and  if 
these  are  indispensable  prerequisites  to  the  growth 
of  corn,  we  have  not,  as  yet,  any  well  founded  as- 
surance of  a  mature  crop  of  corn.  s.  D. 

July  2,  1857.  _ 

state  of    MAINE    POTATO. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  herewith  send  a  small  sample  of 
the  "real"  State  of  Maine  potatoes,  and  will  be 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  try  them  upon  your 
own  table,  and  judge  whether  your  correspondent, 
"Norfolk,"  and  Norfolk's  wife,  have  not  been  de- 
ceived in  the  purchase  of  the  State  of  Maine  pota- 
to. I  know  of  several  varieties  of  potatoes  having 
heen  sold  as  the  State  of  Maine,  and  the  deception 
has  proved  prejudicial  to  the  reputation  of  the  gen- 
uine.      Respectfully  yours,    Thomas  Norton. 

Paris,  Me.,  June,  1857. 

Remarks, — Accompanying  the  above  letter  was 
a  sample  of  the  State  of  Maine  potato,  which  we 
have  eaten  with  abundant  relish.  We  have  had 
no  better  potatoes  upon  our  table  for  a  year,  and 
think  none  will  surpass  them,  at  this  late  period. 
We  have  understood  that  there  is  an  inferior  vari- 
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ety  of  the  potato,  so  much  resembling  the  j^enuine 
State  of  Maine  in  appearance,  as  to  have  been  sold 
by  some  of  our  seedmen  for  the  real  article.  As 
the  opinions  of  the  qualities  of  this  potato,  as  ex- 
pressed by  our  correspondents,  have  been  so  varied 
and  contradictory,  it  seems  there  must  be  some 
other  cause  for  the  difference  than  simply  a  variety 
of  tastes.  We  want  no  better  potatoes  than  those 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Norton,  and  if  those  who  have  con- 
demned the  State  of  Maine,  would  be  certain  to 
procure  the  genuine  article,  we  think  they  would 
have  a  much  higher  opinion  of  its  merits. 

MEDALS  AS   AWARDS. 

I  perceive,  by  remarks  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
that  great  impositions  are  practised  in  these  awards. 
That  rarely,  if  ever,  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
medal  one-half  what  it  purports  to  be.  Now  if 
this  be  so,  I  think  this  system  of  awarding  medals 
is  one  of  the  humbugs  of  the  day.  I  see  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  a  medal  of  the  nominal  value  of  $  175 
for  the  best  performance  with  mowing  machines, 
at  the  grand  trial  which  is  to  come  off  about  the 
middle  of  July  at  Syracuse  ;  but  if,  in  reality,  the 
award  is  not  to  be  worth  one-half  what  it  purports 
to  be,  I  say  the  whole  game  will  be  a  farce.  Fair 
play  is  a  jewel ;  let  there  be  honor  bright  in  all 
things,  and  no  gouging. 

June,  1857.       A  Disinterested  Spectator. 

Remarks. — Our  friend  does  not  appear  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  de- 
signs and  dies  for  making  these  medals  must  be  ad- 
ded to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metals  of  which 
they  are  composed.  Where  this  expense,  which  is 
sometimes  heavy,  has  to  be  divided  among  only  a 
small  number  of  medals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trial 
of  mowers  at  Syracuse,  their  cost  must  be  much 
more  than  the  real  value  of  the  raio  material. 

CORN   FOR  fodder. 

When  your  farmers  sow  corn  broadcast  for  fod- 
der, how  much  do  they  put  to  the  acre,  and  what 
kind  of  plow  is  used  in  covering  it?  At  what  size 
do  they  begin  to  cut  it  ? 

I  have  between  three  and  four  hundred  acres  in 
woods  pasture,  much  shaded  with  large  timber  ; 
the  undergrowth  I  can  take  off.  What  kind  of  grass 
will  do  the  best  ?  When  should  it  be  sowed,  and 
what  quantity  of  seed  to  an  acre  ?  The  land  is 
rich.  A.  M. 

Remarks. — Four  bushels  of  corn  is  about  what 
would  be  required  to  sow  an  acre  of  corn  for  fod- 
der in  drills.  It  is  seldom  sown  broadcast.  In 
drills  it  is  usually  covered  with  the  hoe. 

Your  other  questions  we  must  leave  for  some 
wiser  head  than  ours  on  that  subject. 

A  FINE  cow. 

I  have  a  cow  that  is  four  years  old,  and  has  had 
two  calves,  and  given  milk  two  years  in  succession; 
her  calves  weighed  100  pounds  dressed,  at  six 
weeks  old  ;  she  gives  sixteen  quarts  of  milk  every 
day,  and  is  of  a  native  breed.        A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Vermont,  June,  1857. 


GARGET. 

I  noticed  a  piece  in  your  paper  of  June  20,  head- 
ed "A  sore  udder,"  which  is  a  species  of  the  gar- 
get, and  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  follow- 
ing :  Take  the  root  of  cocum  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  mix  it  with  meal  and  potatoes  ;  feed  about 
twice  a  week,  and  the  garget  will  soon  disappear. 

WINTER   KILLED. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  trees  being  win- 
ter-killed. Let  the  ground  settle  down  and  become 
as  hard  as  possible,  and  choke  up  with  weeds 
around  the  tree  about  the  first  of  August ;  in  this 
way  the  sap  will  force  itself  into  the  roots  and  pre- 
vent the  second  growth,  which  otherwise  would 
happen  in  the  last  of  September.  The  second 
growth  often  keeps  the  sap  in  the  branches  until 
about  the  time  that  the  ground  freezes  up,  then 
forces  itself  into  the  centre,  or  tap  root,  causing  it 
to  grow  sometimes  six  or  eight  inclfes  during  the 
winter  season.  H.  w.  b. 

JVorton,  Mass.,  June  30,  1857. 

GARGET. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  or  some  of  your  numer- 
ous readers  who  may  know,  inform  me  through 
your  valuable  paper,  how  to  cure  a  cow's  teat, 
when  it  has  become  hard  so  as  to  stop  the  milk  ? 

I  have  got  a  cow  that  lost  the  use  of  one  teat  two 
years  ago  by  caking  or  garget;  can  it  be  restored 
again  ?  E.  M. 

Bethel,  Ft.,  June  SO,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^We  cannot  say  that  it  certainly  can 
be  restored,  though  it  is  often  done  by  grinding 
one-half  of  a  pair  of  scissors  very  sharp,  and,  hold- 
ing the  teat  firmly  in  the  hand,  thrust  the  two- 
edged  scissor  blade  up  the  teat.  We  know  of  no 
other  way  in  which  the  milk  can  be  made  to  flow 
through  such  a  teat.       

MAPLE   SUGAR — MOWING   MACHINES. 

There  has  been  more  maple  sugar  made  in  this 
section  this  spring,  than  ever  before,  as  the  marks 
on  every  maple  will  bear  me  witness;  all  the  old 
tubs  were  repaired,and  very  many  new  ones  made  ; 
milk-pans,  pails,  jars,  in  fact,  everything  that  would 
hold  sap,  was  used,  and  to  good  advantage,  too. 
When  the  forest  began  to  leave  out,  the  sugar  ma- 
ple was  several  days  in  advance  of  other  trees,  but 
the  foliage  was  very  light-colored  (yellow,)  but  is 
now  changed  to  green,  though  not  so  dark  as  usu- 
ak  We  have  lost  very  many  young  fruit  trees  the 
past  winter  by  mice.  I  think  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  apples  this  season,  but  not  many  cherries  or 
plums  ;  grass  is  looking  fine.  We  had  a  cool  spring 
and  not  much  rain,  until  about  the  15th  of  May; 
had  not  a  day  of  warm  weather  until  the  22d ;  it 
continued  quite  warm  then  up  to  the  28th,  and  has 
been  rather  wet  since. 

The  subject  of  mowing  machines  is  the  topic 
amongst  us  farmers  just  now,  and  we  all  feel  like 
paying  the  quarter  if  we  could  find  out  which  ma- 
chine is  the  best.  Ketchum's,  Manny's  and  Allen's 
are  the  best  we  have  here  ;  by  the  way,  Ketchum's 
is  being  manufactured  in  C.  E.  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  in  the  States,  and  therefore  is  sold  cheaper  ;  the 
agent  of  this  company  is  selling  them  at  $100 
each.)  Now  I  wish  you  to  inform  me,  either  by  cir- 
cular or  by  letter,  all  about  the  Heath  machine,  as 
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in  the  Farmer,  of  April  11th,  is  a  statement  that 
this  machine  drew  the  premium  of  .f  1000,  from 
the  Massachusetts  Society,  last  season,  and  in  the 
paper  of  May  9th  is  stated  that  the  judges  had  no 
hesitation  in  awarding  the  above  premium  to  the 
Heath  machine.  The  two  articles  above  referred 
to  are  all  we  have  about  said  machine.  We  are 
not  told  how  to  communicate  with  the  proprietor, 
and  wish  to  know  on  what  points  this  machine  is 
better  than  the  others ;  also,  the  price  and  chance 
to  obtain  one  or  more  machines.  Please  give  me 
all  the  information  you  can  on  this  subject. 
Middlehury,  Vt.,  1857.        W.  F.  Goodrich. 

Remarks. — Heath's  mower  is  manufactured  by 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston,  who  will  be  glad  to 
give  our  correspondent  all  the  information  he  de- 
tires — price  about  $110. 

BUTTER-WORKER. 

Will  you  inform  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
Farmer,  if  there  is  a  machine  for  sale  in  Boston 
for  working  the  butter-milk  from  butter  after 
churning?  If  so,  please  give  price  and  place  where 
it  can  be  obtained. 

Pelerboro',  JV.  H.,  June  29,  1857. 

Remarks. — Yes,  plenty  of  them  at  all  the  agri- 
cultural ware-rooms.  There  are  two  or  three  kinds, 
the  cljindrical  and  lever;  the  price  we  do  not 
know ;  they  are  not  expensive,  however. 

WHAT   IS   THE   BEST  LATE   PEACH  ? 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you,  or  some  one  of  your 
correspondents,  please  to  inform  me  through  the 
Farmer  which  is  the  most  profitable  kind  of  late 
peaches  ?  I  wish  to  get  a  kind  which  produces 
abundant  crops  of  good  quality,  and  which  is  also 
hardy  and  vigorous.  The  late  Crawford  is  a  good 
peach,  but  does  not  bear  well  enough  to  be  profita- 
ble ;  Ward's  Freestone  is  highly  recommended  in 
Eliot's  Fruit  Book.  Is  that  a  productive  variety, 
and  if  so,  where  can  it  be  obtained  ?  Do  you  know 
of  a  better  kind  of  early  apricot  than  the  Early 
Golden  ? 


An  Old  Subscriber. 


Fitchburg,  July,  1857. 


CONES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LARCH. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers  in- 
form me  if  the  cones  of  the  English  larch  should  be 
removed,  and  at  what  season  of  the  year  ?  Upon 
a  fine  tree  which  has  heretofore  borne  very  few, 
they  now  hang  in  clusters  of  eight  and  ten — the 
branches  already  bending  with  their  weight.     A. 

A   FINE   COW. 

I  have  a  cow  which  makes  twenty-six  pounds  of 
butter  a  week,  and  gives  ihirty-four  pounds  of  milk 
at  one  milking!  Beat  this  who  can.  I  have  been 
offered  eighty  dollars  for  her,  but  three  cows  would 
not  replace  her.  This  cow  is  of  the  Twist  breed, 
so  called  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town. 

HoUis,  July  3,  1857.  Gaius  Wright. 

HORSES  that  will  JUMP. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  readers,  inform 
me  of  the  best  method  of  preventing  horses  from 
jumping,  when  fetters  will  not  stop  them  ? 

Goffslotcn,  June,  1857.  J.  w. 


the   DAVIS   SEEDLING  POTATO. 

A  few  weeks  since,  my  neighbor,  T.  Peaslee,  (a 
name  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  admirers  of  good 
crops,)  proposed  to  bring  me  a  specimen  of  this  va- 
riety of  potato — of  which  he  raisi  d  last  year  more 
than  two  hundred  bushels.  He  accordingly  brought 
me  a  bushel,  and  generously  presented  them  for 
trial.  I  found  them  first-rate.  My  family  think 
them  better  than  any  we  have  had  the  past  year. 

July  1,  1857.  \*. 

EVERGREENS  ON   LAND. 

Will  you,  or  some  one  that  knows,  inform  me 
through  your  columns,  how  I  can  get  rid  of  ever- 
greens upon  my  land  ?  The  land  is  in  grass,  and  is 
rather  wet  for  plowing.  The  more  I  try  to  kill  it, 
the  better  it  lives,  and  seems  determined  to  live  for- 
ever. A  Subscriber. 

Hinsdale,  June,  1857. 


The  Crops  in  Maine. — Our  exchanges  in  Maine 
all  concur  in  representing  the  present  appearance 
of  crops  in  that  State  as,  on  the  whole,  vei'y  prom- 
ising. Of  hay  there  will  be  a  good  crop,  and  wheat 
and  other  small  grains  look  well.  Potatoes  are  in 
excellent  condition,  but  August,  which  is  the  criti- 
cal month  with  this  crop  in  the  matter  of  rot,  may 
disappoint  expectations.  Corn  is  doing  well,  but 
fears  are  expressed  lest  the  frosts  should  set  in  be- 
fore the  crop  is  matured. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


EDUCATION  or  BOYS. 

A  merchant  lately  having  occasion  for  a  clerk,  ad- 
vertised, and  several  presented  themselves,  among 
them  a  well-dressed,  handsome  youth,  who  favora- 
bly impressed  him,  and  whom  he  thought  of  tak- 
ing on  trial.  But  when  he  asked  the  lad  to  write,  the 
awkward  chirography  convinced  him  that,  however 
else  the  boy  might  suit,  his  penmanship  would  not 
answer.  He  then  called  up  another,  whose  appear- 
ance likewise  betokened  comparatively  wealthy  pa- 
rentage, and  gave  him  a  calculation  to  make.  But 
the  fractions  were  too  much  for  this  aspirant.  At 
last,  he  picked  out  a  neat,  but  economically  dressed 
lad,  who  said  he  had  been  educated  at  the  High 
School,  and  who  was  evidently  the  child  of  parents 
in  but  moderate  circumstances.  This  boy  prompt- 
ly passed  the  ordeal.  The  merchant  has  now  had 
the  youth  in  his  employment,  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  says,  in  commenting  on  the  occurrence, 
"he  will  probably  be  on  the  high  read  to  fortune 
in  ten  years,  while  those  two  other  lads,  with  their 
originally  superior  advantages,  will  be  getting 
poorer  and  poorer  continually." 

Now  whose  is  the  fault  ?  To  some  extent,  doubt- 
less, it  is  that  of  the  lads  ;  but  their  parents  are 
not  entirely  blameless,  either.  Man  is  naturally  a 
vagrant  animal.  Not  one  out  of  five  loves  work 
in  the  first  place,  for  work's  sake,  merely.  It  is 
necessary  to  take  the  child  almost  as  soon  as  he 
ceases  to  be  an  infant,  and  begin  to  educate  him 
for  the  part  he  has  to  pliy  in  life.  Parents  cannot 
inculcate  on  their  offspring  too  early,  that,  if  they 
would  be  prosperous  and  happy,  they  must  learn 
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to  depend  on  their  own  exertions  for  making  or 
even  retaining  a  fortune.  The  boy  who  grows  up, 
petted  and  indulged ;  who  thinks  that  his  father  is 
so  rich  that  he  need  not  work  like  other  lads ;  who 
is  not  disciplined  to  study,  to  labor,  to  self-denial 
generally ;  such  a  boy,  no  matter  what  his  advan- 
tages of  capital,  or  connexion,  will  run  the  greatest 
risk  of  final  bankruptcy,  if  he  does  not,  is  too  ma- 
ny do,  turn  out  utterly  worthless,  even  before  he  is 
old  enough  to  begin  business.  There  is  an  ancient 
proverb  that,  to  make  a  gentleman,  you  must  begin 
in  the  cradle.  The  adage  would  be  truer  and 
more  useful,  if  it  was  that,  to  make  a  business  man, 
you  must  begin  with  the  boy. 

Of  the  three  candidates  for  the  clerkship,  whom 
the  merchant  examined,  two  had  started  hfe  with 
every  advantage.  They  had  been  sent  to  choice 
schools,  they  had  been  furnished  liberally  with 
books,  they  had  been  able  to  give  their  undivided 
attention  to  study.  But  not  feeling  the  necessity 
of  exertion,  and  not  having  it  impressed  on  them 
by  their  parents,  they  trifled  away  their  privileges. 
The  other  lad  from  childhood  had  had  to  strug- 
gle. It  was  only  by  great  self-denial,  probably, 
that  his  father  had  been  able  to  clothe  him  decent- 
ly enough  to  go  to  school.  From  the  first,  he  had 
realized  the  worth  of  education,  the  value  of  time, 
and  the  necessity  of  relying  on  himself.  He  had 
hardened  the  muscles  of  his  character,  if  we  may 
use  such  a  metaphor,  by  the  necessary  training 
which  his  circumstances  imposed  upon  him.  It  de- 
pends altogether  upon  the  manner  in  which  chil- 
dren are  educated,  whether  they  become  useful, 
prosperous  and  happy  members  of  society,  or  wheth- 
er they  go  down,  foundered  in  character  and  fortune, 
on  the  boisterous  sea  of  life. — Dollar  JVewspaper. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  BOYS. 

Come,  boys,  and  listen  a  few  moments  to  your 
uncle.  You  have  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  you 
must  begin  to  think  about  doing  something  for 
yourselves.  The  first  piece  of  advice  1  have  for  you 
is,  to  do  everything  well,  which  you  undertake. 
There  is  but  little  danger  of  your  being  too  partic- 
ular in  this  respect.  A  boy  who  is  careful  to  draw 
a  straight  line  on  his  slate,  will  be  very  likely  to 
make  a  straight  line  through  life.  There  is  no  po- 
sition in  life  in  which  you  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  be  exact  as  possible.  Step  into  a  jeweller's  shop 
and  see  how  careful  the  workman  must  be  in  finish- 
ing up  the  article  he  holds  in  his  hands.  Visit  a 
ship-yard,  and  the  man  with  the  broad  axe  must 
learn  to  hew  on  the  line  or  be  dismissed.  You 
think  of  being  a  clerk.  Well,  remember  that  a 
mistake  there,  is  little  less  than  a  crime.  I  never 
saw  a  man  who  was  very  particular  about  his  af- 
fairs that  was  not  successful.  How  exact  is  the 
military  officer  in  the  command  of  a  body  of  men. 
A  clumsy  sailor  will  never  rise  to  the  command  of  a 
ship. 

But  there  is  one  great  danger  which  besets  many 
young  men  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  all  solid  im))rovement,  and  take  up  with 
subjects  that  require  no  thought,  and  which  serve  as 
mere  excitement  to  mind.  Your  older  friends  tell 
you  that  boys  are  very  fast  at  the  present  day,  but 
I  can  remember  fast  boys  long  before  you  were  born, 
but  they  never  made  soHd  and  useful  men.  Very 
few  of  therri  ever  lived  to  be  forty  years  old.    No- 


body ever  trusted  them.  They  never  filled  any  im- 
portant office  or  station. 

They  usually  became  small  men,  because  they 
had  no  capital  in  their  heads  with  which  to  work 
out  a  living.  Out  of  fifty  of  that  class  of  fast  boys 
I  do  not  know  of  one  who  ever  accomplished  much. 
As  you  soAv,  so  shall  you  reap,  1  he  boy  who  spends 
his  hours  late  and  early  at  the  card  tablt/^jowling 
alley,  or  tavern  bar  room,  is  learning  nothing  use- 
ful, but  much  that  is  injurious.  Listen  to  such 
men  as  Amos  Lawrence,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Dan- 
iel Webster,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  George  Wash- 
ington, and  they  will  all  tell  you  that  they  avoided 
all  these  things  and  owed  their  greatness  to  their  at- 
tention in  early  life  to  what  would  be  useful  to  them. 

This  may  be  a  hard  lesson  for  you,  but  it  must 
be  studied,  and  the  earlier  in  life  you  acquire  it, 
the  better  will  your  prospects  be  for  a  successful  ca- 
reer. Please  regard  the  advice  of  your  old  Uncle 
Felix. — Portland  Transcript  and  Echdic. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

How  TO  Cook  Potatoes. — Do  people  ever  think 
of  the  immense  waste  of  potatoes  as  they  are  treated 
in  this  city  ?  Let  me  tell  you  how  potatoes  are 
cooked  in  Lancashire,  England.  They  are  peeled 
first  and  boiled  gently  till  nearly  soft,  and  then  the 
water  is  poured  ofi"  and  the  steam  evaporated,  when 
they  are  poured  into  a  dish,  and  a  few  slices  of  ba- 
con laid  on  the  top  and  brought  hot  to  the  table, 
where  they  are  eaten  with  a  relish,  and  for  a  good 
reason — they  are  truly  good.  Such  people  do  not 
eat  much  bread.  The  potatoes  are  so  dry  and 
mealy  that  they  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  bread, 
and  very  unlike  the  miserable  waxy  things  that  we 
eat  here. 

How  to  Cook  Eggs. — Dropped  eggs  are  proba- 
bly the  most  healthful  form  in  which  they  can  be  pre- 
pared for  the  table.  Break  the  eggs  very  carefully 
into  a  pan  of  scalding  water,  and  let  the  water  come 
gradually  to  a  boil,  removing  the  eggs  with  a  skim- 
mer as  soon  as  the  white  is  set.  Serve  on  a  hot  plat- 
ter with  a  little  salt,  pepper  and  butter,  or  lay  the 
eggs  on  hot  butter  toast.  For  invalids  use  cream 
instead  of  butter. 

An  Excellent  Sugar  Gingerbread.  —  One 
cup  of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 
half  a  pound  of  butter,  six  eggs,  and  season  to  taste. 
Pour  into  shallow  pans,  and  bake  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  hot  oven. 

An  Excellent  Plain  Tea  Cake. — One  cup  of 
white  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one  egg,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  of  tar- 
tar, and  flour  enough  to  make  it  like  soft  ginger- 
bread. Flavor  with  the  juice  of  a  small  lemon. 
This  makes  one  good  sized  loaf. 

Excellent  Fruit  Cake. — One  cup  of  butter,  one 
of  brown  sugar,  one  of  molasses,  one  of  sweet  milk, 
three  of  flour,  and  four  eggs.  One  and  a  half  tea- 
spoons of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one  of  soda.  Two 
l)ounds  of  raisins,  chopped  fine ;  one  nutmeg  and  a 
little  brandy,  if  you  choose.  This  will_  make  two 
good  sized  loaves,  which  will  keep  moisl  without 
liquor  from  four  to  six  weeks,  when  properly  cov- 
ered. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

"Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness  ! 

Close  bosom  friend  of  the  maturing  sun  : 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch  eaves  run  ; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage-trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core  ; 

To  swell  the  ground,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel  ;  to  set  budding  more, 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease, 

For  summer  has  o'er-brimmed  their  clammy  cells." 

Keats 

/^=^5|  URELY  it  may  be  said 
v^k^    that   no    season   of 
^.C-""'  Tf*^ilT#|¥^'5^''  ">.Bv,  \  the  year  comes  at- 
'^^  "T-!.-^'^     IJtended     with     so 

much  beauty,  and 
so  many  bounties 
and  blessings  for  all 
classes,  as  the  au- 
tumn. We  have 
never  met  an  indi- 
^  •  '  >  vidual  that  did  not 
—  welcome  it  for  its 
temperate  climate,  its  clear 
sunny  days,  its  gorgeous 
woods,  its  joyful  harvests, 
and  in  many  cases  its  re- 
"2i-^^  storative  coolness  to  those  who 
have  been  visited  by  the  diseases 
of  hot  weather.  To  the  laborer  it 
biings  relief  from  the  sultry  toil  of 
summer;  to  the  sedentary  mun  an 
opportunity  for  vigorous  exercise ;  to  the  farmer, 
the  reward  of  his  industry;  to  the  lover  of  nature, 
prospects  of  beauty  unrivalled  by  those  of  any  other 
season.  It  is  peculiarly  the  season  of  jollities  and 
festivities ;  the  season  for  garnering  the  produce 
of  the  year,  and  making  glad  the  heart  with  its 
golden  abundance ;  and  though  it  leads  along  the 
cold  and  cheerless  winter,  we  welcome  it  with  re- 
joicings and  with  thanksgi\'ings. 

"While  the  year  was  yet  young,"  says  a  modern 
writer  whose  name  we  have  forgotten,  "and  the 


^^:>^-^A 


soft  winds  of  spring  went  whispering  abroad  tidings 
of  green  leaves  and  budding  flowers;  when  the 
blue  canopy  of  heaven  shone  with  a  serene  and 
happy  light,  and  hidden  runnels  began  to  chime  a 
cheerful  music,  and  the  primrose  glimmered  in  the 
hedge-row,  and  the  violet  peered  forth  timidly  from 
mossy  banks  and  southern  slopes,  when  trees  were 
bursting  into  leaf,  and  buds  rehearsed  what  seemed 
a  half-forgotten  strain,  and  insect  life  began  to  stir 
and  waken  from  its  wintry  sleep — what  season  so 
hilarious  as  the  sunny,  showery  spring ! 

"It  melted  into  summer;  and  what  a  well-spring 
of  enjoyment  was  there  then,  in  dim  woods,  and 
by  the  margin  of  bounding  rivers,  when  the  fierce 
heat  of  day  was  yet  prevailing  unabated  ;  and  when 
the  more  grateful  twilight  stealthily  succeeded,  go 
where  you  would,  how  deep — how  almost  divine  a 
calm,  descending  hour  by  hour,  and  deepening  as 
it  fell,  invested  all  the  purpling  earth  !  At  such  a 
time,  how  often  did  we  say  in  our  hearts,  what  sea- 
son can  vie  with  affluent  and  flowery  summer ! 

"But  that,  too,  merged  by  gradations,  delicate 
and  imperceptible  as  rainbow-tints,  into  the  fruitful 
and  teeming  autumn — a  gladsome  and  a  blessed 
season.  And  each  hath  its  particular  and  individ- 
ual grace  ;  each  its  distinct  and  separate  attributes 
and  associations,  a  charm  exclusive  and  incommu- 
nicable." 

To  the  New  England  farmer  what  a  succession  of 
glad  employments  does  this  season  lead  up ;  to  him 
especially  who  has  not  forsaken  the  simplicity  of 
habits  of  his  forefathers,  while  he  has  shaken  off 
their  superstitions  and  their  prejudices.  With  a 
joyful  heart  he  walks  abroad  and  surveys  the  re- 
ward of  his  toils,  and  beholds  with  a  rational  pride, 
the  value  of  his  own  services  to  the  great  world. 
At  the  present  time,  especially,  is  this  fact  made 
apparent  to  the  community.  Go  where  we  will, 
the  fields,  the  barns,  the  granaries,  the  stores  and 
markets,  are  full  of  the  immediate  produce  of  the 
farm.  At  other  seasons  it  is  more  or  less  concealed 
by  the  metamorphoses  which  the  diflerent  articles 
of  produce  have  assumed,  after  passing  through  the 
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hands  of  the  manufacturer.  In  all  places  substan- 
tial bounties  and  luxuries  are  presented  to  sight, 
that  serve  to  make  all  men  "venerate  the  plow." 

Apples  are  reddening  on  the  orchard  trees,  un- 
der the  ripening  influences  of  the  sun,  or  lie  in 
golden  and  crimson  heaps  in  the  fields.  Peaches 
with  downy  cheeks,  wearing  the  blush  of  mellow 
ripeness,  or  drooping  heavily  from  their  boughs,  all 
waiting  to  be  eaten.  Quinces  in  glittering  rows 
along  by  the  garden  fences  and  enclosures,  out- 
rival in  golden  splendor  the  fruits  of  the  sweet- 
scented  orange-groves  of  the  tropics.  Every  way- 
side in  the  country  is  bordered  with  this  profusion ; 
and  a  glittering  variety  of  fruits  hangs  from  thou- 
sands of  boughs,  and  spangles  the  green  turf  of 
every  field  and  orchard. 

What  a  variety  of  hues  do  the  fields  exhibit,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  produce!  There  we  ob- 
serve the  ashen  gray  of  the  oat  field ;  the  brilliant 
yellow  of  the  wheat  and  rye;  the  green  of  the 
clover  patch ;  the  olive  green  of  the  pastures,  all 
occasionally  interchanging  with  the  red  and  russet 
of  the  tardy  buckwheat.  Vegetables  of  divers  sorts 
in  their  perfection,  attract  the  gaze  of  the  traveller. 
Here  are  onions  that  would  draw  tears  from  the 
whole  nation,  and  cabbages  exhibit  heads  with  de- 
velopments that  would  astonish  the  phrenologist. 
In  fields  that  in  the  miry  spring  were  covered  with 
grey  rocks  that  glistened  upon  the  blank  soil,  pump- 
kins now  lie  lazily  upon  the  earth,  their  golden 
globes  glistening  between  the  hills  of  ripening 
maize;  and  squashes,  with  their  long  and  graceful 
necks  that  rival  those  of  the  swan,  are  nestling  un- 
der the  broad  leaves  of  their  teeming  vines. 

Now  look  abroad  upon  the  hills  and  over  the 
■pastures !  How  would  the  lover  of  the  picturesque 
or  of  cheerful  pastoral  scenes  delight  to  behold  the 
grazing  inhabitants  of  these  happy  fields  !  What 
is  more  picturesque  than  a  herd  of  cows  feeding  on 
the  sheltered  slope  of  a  hill,  or  a  flock  of  sheep 
bounding  over  the  open  whortleberry  pastures ! 
Providence  has  benevolently  made  all  these  objects 
dehghtful  to  man,  that  he  may  be  tempted  to  join 
in  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  in  those  pursuits, 
which,  as  being  the  most  noble  of  occupations,  were 
assigned  to  the  great  progenitor  of  our  race,  before 
he  fell  from  his  original  purity,  and  when  he  en- 
joyed the  companionship  of  heaven.  Man,  urged 
by  necessity,  leaves  these  peaceful  and  beautiful  av- 
ocations, to  tempt  the  seas,  or  to  engage  in  the 
strife  of  the  city ;  but  never,  in  his  solitary  mo- 
ments, does  his  heart  cease  to  yearn  after  his  an- 
cient rural  home,  the  rustic  employments  of  his 
youth,  his  wanderings  among  the  hills  and  woods, 
and  all  the  simple  delights  of  country  life ! 

After  the  survey  of  all  these  bounties  and  luxu- 
ries which  the  autumn  displays,  who  does  not,  in  his 
heart,  if  he  stops  to  consider  his  obligations  to  his 
fellow-men,  bless  the  husbandman  and  his  labors, 


and  join  in  lauding  his  employment  as  the  most 
noble  and  valuable  of  pursuits  !  Though  it  is  very 
generally  believed  that  the  labors  of  the  farm  are 
not  likely  to  lead  to  any  superfluous  wealth, — who 
does  not  know  that  there  is  no  safer  means  of  se- 
curing a  competency  and  a  frugal  independence  ? 
The  present  season  teems  with  abundant  proofs  of 
the  comforts  and  blessings  that  reward  his  toiling 
exertions.  Agricultural  fairs  invite  the  community 
to  witness  the  proofs  that  his  toil  is  not  in  vain,  and 
the  numerous  varieties  of  rural  implements  for 
facilitating  his  labor,  prove  that  ingenuity  as  well 
as  industry  mark  the  progress  of  agriculture. 

Though  the  New  England  farmer  is  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  labor-saving  machinery,  he  is  no 
niggard  of  his  own  labor.  With  a  hearty  willing- 
ness to  afford  employment  to  those  who  can  serve 
him,  he  is  himself  no  stranger  to  toil,  which  he  re- 
gards as  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  He  considers 
toil  as  really  no  part  of  the  curse  which  was  inflict- 
ed on  mankind,  when  the  original  sentence  was 
pronounced  upon  Adam.  He  regards  it  as  one  of 
the  necessary  conditions  by  M-hich  we  are  enabled 
to  secure  the  united  blessings^of  health,  cheerfulness 
and  competence ;  that  when  guided  by  intelligence 
it  is  ennobling,  and  that  ignorance  only  can  degrade 
it.  No  man  so  frequently  beholds  the  rising  sun  ; 
none  so  frequently  hears  the  song  of  the  earliest 
birds,  or  breathes  the  gales  of  the  morning,  while 
they  are  stiil  sweet  with  the  emanations  of  opening 
flowers.  Whether  he  is  holding  the  plow  or  pitch- 
ing sheaves,]or  "driving  his  team  a-field"  or  trading 
with  the  purchaser  of  his  produce — he  is  plainly  the 
best  living  example  among  us  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

Let  every  individual  farmer,  while  this  honora- 
ble pride  animates  his  breast,  see  that  he  be  not,  by 
his  ignorance,  or  his  prejudice,  or  his  backwardness 
to  adopt  the  improvements  of  the  age,  unworthy  to 
take  rank  with  others  of  his  own  class.  Let  him 
not  become  a  mere  dull  and  ponderous  animal,  a 
slow-spoken,  heavy-witted  saunterer,  as  somebody 
has  described  the  Saxon  clodpole,  whose  cart- 
wheels never  yet  rolled  out  of  the  ruts  made  by  the 
wheels  of  the  fifth  generation  back,  whose  head  is 
as  empty  [as  one  of  his  own  pumpkins ;  a  mere 
Grubbinol  or  Bumkinet,  wh,o  is  elevated  only  one 
grade  above  his  own  oxen,  and  who  might  learn 
wisdom  from  his  horse.  There  are  a  few  such  dolts 
still  among  our  rural  population;  and  they  are 
each  individually  wiser  in  their  own  conceit  than  if 
they  possessed  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  They  look 
with  supreme  contempt,  for  contempt  is  the  off- 
spring of  ignorance,  upon  the  new  improvements, 
feeling  the  utter  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the 
boys  they  instructed  should  be  able  to  teach  them, 
their  instructors,  any  real  knowledge ! 

Let  every  tiller  of  the  soil  honor  his  profession 
and   make  himself  worthy  of  it,  by  keeping  pace 
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with  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  and  his  profession  will 
honor  him;  and  those  who  confine  themselves  to 
the  old  ruts  of  a  past  dark  age,  will  soon  sink  in- 
to mere  drudges,  and  let  themselves  out  for  half 
pay.  May  the  swarthy  cheeks  of  the  New  England 
farmer  be  always  united  with  the  honest  civility 
of  a  country  gentleman,  and  while  his  hard  fist 
embiemizes  his  robust  manhood,  may  his  intelli- 
gent speech  prove  him  a  worthy  citizen  of  a  free 
republic,  and  his  wise  conduct  set  an  honest  ex- 
ample to  the  generation  that  will  follow  him. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

NOTES  FROM  MAINE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  came  from  Northampton  to 
Augusta  on  the  Kennebec,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of 
July,  and  after  remaining  there  twenty  days,  and 
making  some  excursions  into  adjoining  towns,  I 
came  in  a  carriage  to  this  place  on  the  coast,  through 
Wiscasset,  July  28th. 

The  wet  season  has  been  very  injurious  to  hay  in 
this  State,  and  much  has  been  damaged,  and  some 
entirely  spoiled.  Hay  i?  the  great  crop  of  the 
towns  on  the  Kennebec,  and  of  other  parts  of  Maine. 
About  Augusta,  when  I  arrived  there,  extensive 
fields  of  herds-grass  were  seen  in  every  direction, 
and  mowing  had  just  commenced.  Mingled  with 
the  tall  herds-grass,  were  in  many  fields  clover,  po- 
apratensis  or  English  spear-grass,  and  red-top.  In 
some  places  was  to  be  seen  the  triticum  repens, 
called  quack-grass  and  witch-grass  by  some,  and  a 
little  festuca.  In  some  lean  and  exhausted  spots, 
might  be  seen  the  Danthonia,  that  wretched  pover- 
ty-grass, so  common  in  the  county  of  Hampshire. 
In  low,  wet  lands  grew  poa-aquatica,  poa-canaden- 


discover  themselves  by  their  whitish  tops.  Some 
mowers  told  me  that  they  mowed  it,  but  they  said 
it  was  hardly  worth  mowing.  A  large  part  of  those 
who  occupy  the  lands  in  Boothbay  spend  a  portion 
of  the  year  in  fisliing,  or  some  other  employment 
at  sea. 

Many  of  the  farmers  of  Maine  are  gradually  ex- 
hausting their  lands;  they  are  doing  what  so  many 
in  Massachusetts  have  already  done.  The  soil  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Kennebec  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  Maine,  will  last  longer  than  most  of  that 
in  Massachusetts,  but  annual  mowing  and  selling 
the  hay,  and  other  modes  of  farming  here,  must 
end  in  impoverishment,  sooner  or  later.  With  all 
our  boasting  in  this  country,  we  understand  exhaust- 
ing land  much  better  than  improving  it,  and  in 
most  of  the  States,  the  exhausters  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  improvers.  S.  JuDD. 

Boothbay,  Maine,  Aug.  5,  1857. 


Crops  in  Western  Massachusetts. — We  have 
had  but  one  favorable  report  of  the  fruit  crop  this 
season.  In  all  sections  the  accounts  are  that  there 
will  be  but  very  little  fruit  of  any  kind.  A  friend 
writes  us  on  the  27th  inst.,  from  Whately,  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  that  the  crops  in  that  town  are 
"coming  on  finely.  Corn  is  backward,  but  holds  a 
good  color,  and  I  think  we  shall  have  an  average 
crop.  Tobacco  is  the  great  crop  here — it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  is  from  150  to  200  acres  in  this 
town  the  present  year,  which,  if  it  does  well,  will 
average  1600  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  will  bring  at 
least,  \2^  cents  a  pound,  some  sales  having  already 
been  made  at  that  price.  At  this  rate  the  aggre- 
gate amount  will  be  $30,000.   The  last  year's  crop 

sis,  several  species  of  carex  or  sedge,  and  rushes 'is  held  at  from  25  to  40  cents,  according  to  qual- 

and  bullrushes.    Every  species  of  grass  that  I  have  j  j|.,  » 

observed  in  Maine,  grows  in  Northampton  ;    and     \^i 

several  species  grow  in  Northampton  that  I  do  not 

see  in   Maine,  as   the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass, 

some  species  of  Andropogon  (S:c 


The  soil  in  the  towns  on  the  Kennebec  is  a  strong, 
clayey  soil,  superior  to  much  of  that  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  it  makes  shocking  roads  in  wet  weather. 
The  farmers  raise  corn,  potatoes  and  oats,  and  some 
pieces  of  wheat  and  barley  are  seen.  Indian  corn 
is  rank  and  luxuriant,  but  if  frosts  happen  early,  or 
even  at  the  usual  time,  the  corn  will  hardly  get 
ripe.  Potatoes  look  well,  but  it  is  too  early  to  de- 
termine what  the  crop  will  be. 
•  White  weed,  or  ox-eye  daisy,  I  found  abundant 
in  most  places,  from  the  towns  around  Boston  to 


The  season  continues  wet  and  sultry ;  haying  is 
a  precarious  business,  and  weeds  are  dominant.  We 
think  that  more  than  one-half  the  hay  already  se- 
cured has  been  wet.  Salt  is  in  demand,  and  pur- 
chasers will  be  quite  likely  to  get  some  pickled  fod- 
der before  the  year  is  out. 


A  Gobbler  Story. — The  mother  of  one  of  our 
most  prominent  merchants,  writing  from  her  farm 
in  Preston,  Ct.,  tells  the  following  amusing  anecdote 
of  her  poultry  yard  :  The  old  lady  keeps  turkeys, 
and  all  the  hens  are  now  setting.  From  day  to 
after  another,  his  wives  left  him  to  at- 


day,  as,  one 
those  on  the  Kennebec,  and  it  grows  more  or  less  tend  to  the  duties  of  incubation,  the  lord  of  the  flock 

was  observed  to  grow  more  and  more  gloomy  and 


in  all  the  towns  from  Auijusta  to  this  rock-bound 


coast. 


Edgecomb  and    Boothbay,  the  towns  between 
Wiscasset  and  the  sea,  are  rough,  hilly  and  rocky. 


dispirited,  and  when  at  length  (he  last  one  had  gone, 
he  lost  his  appetite  and  seemed  sinking  into  decline. 
At  length  one  day  a  new  idea  seized  him.     He  had 


and  a  large  portion  of  the  land  is  incapable  of  cu!  been  inspecting  the  nests,  and  suddenly — when  this 
tivation.  There  are,  however,  many  fertile  spots  new  idea  struck  him — he  "pitched  into"  the  nearest 
where  good  crops  are  seen,  and  the  poor  lands  onjhen  turkey,  drove  her  ofl",  and  seated  himself  in  her 
the  rocks  furnish  pasturage.  The  soil  has  more! place.  It  was  vain  to  dislodge  him  from  one  nest, 
sand  and  gravel,  and  less  clay,  than  that  on  the! for  immediately  he  ran  to  another.  He  was  bound 
Kennebec.     Herds-grass  is  in  many  of  the  mowing  to  hatch  something,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  and 


lots  in  these  towns,  but  the  finer,  shorter  grasses 
are  more  common.  Where  the  rocks  are  near  the 
surface,  and  where  the  soil  is  lean  and  impoverish- 
ed, the  Danthonia  grows,  and  extensive  tracts  of  it 


at  this  moment  that  venerable  gobbler  is  sitting  on 
two  dozen  turkey  eggs,  with  a  fair  chance  for  bring- 
ing off"  a  large  brood  of  young  ones  ! — Springfield 
Republican. 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.  BROWN. 

COUNTRY   EAMCLKS. 

Pelham,  JV.  H.,  July  9,  1857. 
Dear  Sir  : — After  two  or  three  weeks  of  rather 


through  tangled  shrubbery  or  babbled  over  rocks, 
until  arrested  and  made  to  drive  a  rustic  wheel. 
Here  the  scythes,  axes,  &c.,  were  ground  with  ease 
and  facility,  and  much  hard  labor  averted.  Huge 
rocks  were  covered  with  grape  »ines,  thus  convert- 


severe  labor  with  the  hoe  and  pruning  tools,  ling  them  into  objects  of  beauty  and  utility, 
have  laid  them  down  for  a  little  season  of  rest  and  In  the  forest  screened  from  the  sharp  rays  of 
recreation,  before  commencing  that  most  impor-  the  sun  by  the  overhanging  branches  of  lofty  pines, 
tant  part  of  farm  duties,  <Zie  hay  hai-vest.  I  feel  we  found  a  plat  which  had  been  sowed  with  the 
more  freedom  in  doing  this,  because  I  think  the  seeds  of  the  arbor  vitae,  hemlock,  and  other  ever- 
grass,  generally,  is  not  yet  in  proper  condition  for  greens,  maples,  birch,  elm,  Src,  and  thousands  of 
the  scythe;  the  season  has  been  wet  and  cool  in  young  trees  of  the  height  of  an  inch  were  pleasan.:- 
ell  this  region,  and  grass  has  grown  rapidly  and.ly  growing  under  the  protection  of  the  noble  pines 
rankly,  and  now  presents  a  heavy  stand  on  lands  which  everywhere  surrounded  them.  It  seemed  as 
that  are  in  good  heart.     It  needs,  however,  a  few|  though  every  seed  planted  had  germinated,  for  the 


days  of  our  usual  July  suns  to  perfect  its  juices 
and  give  it  that  sweetness  and  aroma  which  make 
it  so  attractive  to  our  stock.  I  believe  the  hoe 
is  generally  neglected  too  much  during  the  first 
half  of  July.  So  with  one  of  the  steeds  who  has 
performed  his  part  towards  perfecting  the  potato 
and  Indian  corn  crop,  the  four-wheeled  chaise,  to- 
gether with  her  who  has  pulled  an  even  yoke  with 
me  for  many  years — no  matter  how  many — I  pro- 
pose to  amble  quietly  along  through  the  green 
lanes  of  the  country,  and  tell  you  and  our  readers 
something  of  what  I  may  see  or  hear,  if  I  can  per- 
suade myself  that  it  will  be  either  of  interest  or 
profit  to  you  or  them. 

Crossing  the  boundary  line  of  our  good  State  at 
Dracut,  about  four  miles  north  of  Lowell,  I  entered 
Pelham,  N.  H.,  and  called  upon  B.  F.  Cutter, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  our  readers  by 
the  sensible  and  practical  thoughts  which  he  has 
occasionally  communicated  to  the  Farmer.  Mr. 
Cutter  is  a  self-taught  man,  having  begun  in  the 
world  with  nothing  but  his  hands  and  an  honest 
purpose.  Without  capital  to  purchase  lands  and 
stock,  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to  those  pur- 
suits which  required  no  other  capital  than  that  al- 
ready mentioned;  whatever  he  earned,  however, 
was  soon  invested  in  land,  and  it  was  not  many 
years  before  he  was  a  land-owner  and  cultivator. 
His  establishment  is  now  a  villa  in  itself,  the  house 
being  large  and  commodious,  the  out-buildings  am- 
ple and  convenient.  The  farm  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred acres,  containing  nearly  every  variety  of  soil 
found  in  Hillsboro'  county.  That  he  is  entitled  to 
the  term  o^ farmer,  his  broad  and  highly  cultivated 
fields  attest ;  he  is  also  a  horticullurisl,  as  there  is 
scarcely  a  shrub  or  tree  indigenous  to  New  Eng- 
land but  may  be  found  growing  in  oeautiful  luxu' 
riance  in  his  grounds. 

In  walking  over  the  estate  with  him  we  found 
something  attractive  at  every  turn  ;  here  a  green 
and  smoothly-mown  drive-way  encircled  a  nursery 
of  trees  including  every  tree  known  in  the  State — 
there  a  charming  brook  gathered  within  the  limits 
of  an  artistic  wall,  while  wiihin  view  it  meandered 


young  plants  covered  the  entire  ground,  all  in  ad- 
mirable confusion.  Mr.  C.  stated  that  not  one- 
tenth  of  these  seeds  would  have  come  up  if  they 
had  been  planted  in  garden  soil  even  with  the  most 
careful  attention. 

Mr.  Cutter  is  also  a  florist;  most  of  the  wild 
flowering  plants  common  to  New  England  may  be 
found  transferred  to  his  grounds,  where  they  bloom 
in  such  freshness  and  beauty  as  to  draw  expressions 
of  admiration  from  most  beholders.  One  of  the 
ladies  who  rambled  with  us  remarked,  'If  these 
were  exotics,  with  some  French  or  German  names, 
or  had  been  boxed  by  the  Chinese  Expedition  and 
introduced  by  authority,  how  eagerly  they  would  be 
sought,  and  how  quickly  find  a  place  in  all  our  gar- 
dens." It  is  questionable  whether  any  country  af- 
fords a  more  varied  or  beautiful  flora  than  New 
England,  but,  as  Mr.  C.  remarked,  it  is  better 
known  in  England  than  by  our  own  people.  Many 
of  the  plants  and  flowers  common  in  our  boyhood 
ornamented  his  pleasant  grounds;  the  splendid 
meadow  pink,  two  or  three  varieties  of  laurel,  the 
leather  wood,  whose  tough  bark  we  made  to  supply 
the  place  of  an  absent  shoe-string,  and  the  unique 
and  attractive  alternate  cornel,  that  loves  to  spring 
up  along  the  winding  cow-paths  in  the  thick  woods, 
— all  these,  and  many  more,  the  acquaintances  of 
our  early  youth,  were  welcomed  as  old  and  famil- 
iar friends.  His  grass  and  corn,  his  sturdy  oxen 
and  team  horses,  all  attest  that  Mr.  C.  is  a  farmer 
who  understands  his  profession.  He  makes,  an- 
nually, about  four  thousand  bottles  of  tomato  ketch- 
up, for  which  he  finds  a  ready  market  at  a  remu- 
nerating price. 

IMr.  Cutter's  practice  and  success  emphatically 
contradict  the  oft-repeated  assertion  tlmt  farming 
is  nnprofltalle.  It  is  true  that  he  has  possessed 
an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  every  farmer,  that  of 
being  quite  near  a  good  market, — but  it  is  equally 
true  that  his  farm,  when  he  took  it,  was  an  uneven, 
very  rocky  and  difficult  soil  to  subdue.  He  began 
with  the  idea  that  manure  and  skill  are  the  true 
capital  of  the  farm,  and  with  this  at;  his  pole-star, 
he  has  succeeded,  as  will  nine  out  of  ten  every- 
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■where.  The  farm  is  not  only  clothed  with  beautj', 
yielding  profit,  but  in  conversing  with  his  children, 
young  men  and  women,  we  found  them  obsci~vi7ig 
and  practical  persons,  with  well-balanced  minds, 
and  having  been  already  engaged  as  teachers  in 
the  district  schools. 

I  was  pleased  and  instructed  by  my  visit,  and 
soon  found  the  secret  of  the  practical  character  of 
his  communications  to  the  columns  of  the  Farmer. 
When  you  have  left  that  bed  of  machinery  upon 
which  I  saw  you  last,  and  are  on  your  legs 
again,  I  hope  you,  also,  v.'ill  find  opportunity  to 
visit  our  mutual  friend,  and  judge  of  his  skill  for 
yourself.    I  am  truly  yours,         Simon  Brown. 

Joel  Xocrss,  Esq.,  Boston. 


For  the  New  Eng'and  Fanner. 

ABOUT  GUANO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  June  number  of  the  JVew 
England  Farmer  there  is  an  article  "about  guano," 
(signed  John  Briggs,)  which  conveys  an  impression 
which  I  think  is  far  from  correct.  The  writer  states 
that  the  virtue  of  guano  lies  very  much  in  the  am- 
monia contained  therein.  He  assumes  that  all  gu- 
ano containing  that  element  must  betray  it  by  its 
smell,  and  that  consequently  all  guano  not  having 
the  ammoniacal  odor  must  be  worthless,  or  to  use 
his  own  words,  "not  worth  buying."  I  presume  Mr. 
Briggs  has  been  led  into  this  error  by  his  experi- 
ence with  the  Peruvian  or  Chincha  Island  guano. 

Ammonia  may  be  so  combined  that  its  presence 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  smell,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Baker  &  Jarvis  Island  guano.  The  addition  of 
a  little  lime  r#nd  moisture  will  set  the  ammonia 
free,  the  lime  combining  with  the  element  before 
in  combination  with  the  ammonia,  for  which  it  has 
a  stronger  affinity. 

The  analysis  of  the  Baker's  Island  guano  is  as 
follows,  according  to  Dr.  Hayes : 

100  parts  consist,  of  moisture 2.60 

Humates  of  lime,  ammonia  and  magnesia 10.42 

Ulmates  of  do.  and  vegetable  fibers 2.77 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia 87.10 

Insoluble  matter  and  sand 88 

103.77 

The  excess  of  weight  is  due  to  lime  added  to 
form  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  by  which  the  phos- 
phoric acid  of  any  guano  is  estimated.  The  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia  which  enter  so  large- 
ly into  its  composition,  make  it  a  highly  valuable 
guano,  particularly  in  New  England,  where  lime 
and  magnesia  (forming  such  essential  component 
elements  of  the  different  grains)  form  only  about  3 
per  cent,  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil.  The  ammo- 
nia acts  as  a  stimulant ;  and  the  Chincha  Island  gu- 
ano, which  has  a  very  large  percentage  of  this  ele- 
ment, owes  its  chief  excellence  to  this,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  analysis  : 

Ammoniacal  salts 40 

Animal  organic  matter &\ 

Sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash  and  soda 114 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia 29J 

Sand 1 

Water 11^ 

100 

Ammonia  acts  on  the  vegetable  as  brandy  or 
other  stimulant  acts  on  the  human  system.  It  vi- 


talizes an  exhausted  soil,  stimulating  its  electric 
forces  with  almost  miraculous  energy,  and  hence 
the  wonderful  results  of  the  Peruvian  guano.  The 
ultimate  efi'ect,  however,  like  all  other  stimulants, 
is  to  leave  the  land  more  exhausted  than  before ; 
as  the  vital  powers  of  a  sick  man  sink  more  hope- 
less than  ever  when  the  stimulant  ceases  to  act.  To 
renovate  the  prostrate  energies  of  the  patient,  more 
substantial  nutriment  is  needed,  and  if  the  stomach 
can  bear  it,  recovery  slow  but  sure  is  at  hand. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  Baker's  Island  guano,  it  sup- 
plies nutrition  in  the  shape  of  phosphates,  while  it 
has  enough  of  ammonia  to  ensure  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  stimulus.  I  have  seen  corn  and  wheat  grown 
side  by  side,  with  Baker's  Island  guano  and  the 
Peruvian,  and  that  from  the  latter  was  the  best,  by 
one- third.  The  great  superiority,  however,  which 
the  Baker's  Island  possesses,  will  be  found,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  in  its  more  lasting  effect.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  years  will  show  its  effect  to  great 
advantage,  while  it  is  the  experience  of  all,  that  the 
effect  of  the  Peruvian  guano  does  not  appear  after 
the  first  year.  A  series  of  experiments  is  now 
being  made  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
which  will  give  to  agriculturists  some  valuable  re- 
sults. Plow  Boy. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

FRUIT-TEEE  BOEERS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  notice  in  your  last  number,  in- 
quiry was  made  in  relation  to  the  fruit  tree  borer. 
My  experience,  though  of  but  one  season,  may  be 
of  some  value.  Last  year,  in  March,  and  before 
the  snow  was  off  the  ground,  I  found  the  borer  at 
work  in  my  little  orchard,  turning  out  his  gimblet- 
ings.  I  began  immediately  to  follow  him  up  by 
various  experiments  of  punching  with  wire,  whale- 
bone, <S;c.,  and  cutting  him  out,  or  sometimes  plug- 
ging him  in.  In  several  instances  during  the  sea- 
son, I  found  nine  and  twelve  in  a  tree,  small  ones, 
I  think  in  the  month  of  July.  I  continued  the  war 
of  extermination  until  October ;  then  I  raked  away 
the  sand  around  all  the  trunks,  cut  off  all  the 
small  fibrous  roots  and  suckers,  cleared  off  all  the 
dead  bark  and  other  decayed  matter,  and  taking 
undiluted  whale  oil  soap,  rubbed  it  on  with  my 
hand  from  the  ground  up  as  far  as  I  could  reach 
among  the  hmbs,  and  so  let  it  remain  during  the 
winter.  This  spring  my  trees  look  beautifully,  full 
of  foliage,  abundant  in  blossoms,  and  a  fair  set  of 
fruit;  bark  perfectly  smooth  where  the  soap  was 
on,  and  the  limbs  clean  and  vigorous.  Up  to  the 
1st  of  June  I  discovered  no  insect  except  one  nest 
of  caterpillars.  The  first  borer  between  the  first 
and  tenth,  and  more  recently  three  or  four  more, 
half-grown  ones  in  the  bark  only ;  the  first  was 
about  one-eighth,  the  last  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  long.  They  are  now  just  beginning  to 
bore  the  wood,  and  rather  concluding  that  soap 
will  destroy  them,  I  have  again  applied  it  round 
the  trunk  near  the  ground,  about  six  inches  up. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  say  these  insects  cannot  live 
without  air  ;  and  others,  that  common  bar  soap  is  as 
good  as  oil  soap.  One  thing  is  certain  in  my  mind, 
oil  soap,  undiluted,  will  not  hurt  the  tree,  at  least, 
the  first  year. 

guano. 

I  have  been  often  inquired  of  in  relation  to  the 
danger  of  using  guano.     On  this  subject,  I  would 
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say,  I  was  at  the  Chincha  Islands  three  months; 
there  were  probably  from  three  thousand  to  four 
thousand  seamen  and  others  enj^aged  in  the  labor 
of  digging  guano  and  transporting  it  to  the  ships. 
It  is  often  a  hazardous  business,  in  which  men  are 
marred  and  wounded  almost  every  day ;  they  live 
in  its  dust,  and  inhale  it  freely,  and  often  use  it  as 
soap  to  wash  with,  without  regard  to  sore  hands, 
and  sailors  and  laljorers  are  always  wading  about 
in  it  without  regard  to  sore  feet,  and  yet  I  never 
heard  any  complaint  of  its  dangerous  tendencies  or 
effects. 

BUGS   OX    VINES. 

Equal  quantities  of  flour  and  black  pepper 
mixed  dry,  then  wet  the  leaves  and  sprinkle  with 
the  dry  material,  has  proved  with  me  a  positive  ex- 
terminator. Nathan  Beiggs. 

Marion,  July  17,  1857. 


MR.  FRENCH  lU  ENGLAND. 

In  the  "JI/arA  Lane  £.r/?ress,"  published  at  Lon- 
don, we  find  an  account  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
'•Suffolk  Agricultural  Jlssocialion,"  held  at  Ipswich, 
England,  which  was  attended  by  many  distinguished 
agriculturists  of  that  country,  by  a  "representative 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Aus- 
tria," and  Mr.  French,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Farmer.  There  had  been  a  show  of  cattle  and 
horses,  which  was  followed  by  a  dinner,  much  like 
our  own  custom  in  similar  gatherings.  At  that  din- 
ner, however,  a  large  portion  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  toasts  to  the  Queen,  army.  Prince,  navy, 
and  individuals,  most  of  which  was  entirely  inap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  Mr.  French's  speech 
seems  to  have  "set  the  table  in  a  roar,"  and  estab- 
lished general  good  feeling.  He  was  called  out  as 
follows : — 

The  President  gave  the  healths  of  the  distin- 
guished foreigners  who  had  honored  the  meeting 
with  their  presence.     (Three  times  three.) 

The  Hon.  H.  F.  French  said  :  My  Lord  and 
Gentlemen,  it  must  be  hard  indeed  if  I  could  not 
respond  to  such  a  welcome  as  this,  I  am  called 
upon  to  respond  to  the  toast  drunk  to  the  stran- 
gers present ;  but  were  it  not  for  the  word  uttered 
by  my  hon.  friend,  1  should  forget  that  1  was  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  country.  It  is  true  that  1 
have  come  three  thousand  miles  from  my  own 
home,  alone,  with  no  excuse  of  business,  and  with 
no  object  before  me  but  to  see  the  ])eople  of  Old 
England — especially  the  agricultural  people.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  vice  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  president 
of  the  society  in  the  county  of  Ilocki.)gham,  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire — a  similar  association  to 
the  present  one.  1  have  also  the  honor  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduction  given  me  by  a 
vote  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  at 
their  annual  meeting  at  Washington,  last  January, 
introducing  me  to  agricultural  societies  abroad,  and 
asking  them  to  give  me  a  cordial  welcome.  Upon 
the  presentation  of  that  letter  to  the  ofhcers  of  this 
Society,  I  have  received  a  welcome  such  as  I  have 
no  douijt  you  will  receive  if  you  should  return  the 
visit  I  have  made.     I  have  received,  from  the  time 


that  I  first  set  my  foot  upon  English  soil,  nothing 
but  kindness  at  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  very 
first  gentleman  I  met,  in  coming  by  the  train  from 
Liverpool  to  old  Chester,  took  me  by  the  hand, 
when  heknew  me  to  be  an  American,  and  invited 
me  to  Lincolnshire ;  and  when  I  leave  Suffolk 
county,  I  shall  proceed  on  my  way  to  Lincolnshire, 
to  fulfil  the  invitation.  A  stranger,  gentlemen  !  I 
can  hardly  feel  that  I  am  one  in  any  respect.  I 
have  walked  down  to  Westminster,  and  read  there 
the  inscriptions  in  honor  of  your  literary  men- 
Chaucer,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Addison,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  brilliant  stars  in  literature  j  and  I  have 
felt,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  that  this  was  not  on- 
ly English  literature,  but  American  literature  too. 
Their  names  are  household  names  in  America,  as 
much  as  they  are  in  England,  and  we  do  not  forget 
them  when  we  speak  of  our  literature.  (Applaase.) 
From  Westminster  Abbey  I  went  into  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  there  I  saw  the  M'igs  and  gowns 
which  we  have  laid  aside,  as  not  being  practically 
necessary  to  the  administration  of  our  laws  (laugh- 
ter ;)  but  apart  from  these  matters  of  form — which 
may  as  well  be  laid  aside  according  to  our  republi- 
can notions — there  was  nothing  to  make  me  forget, 
even  in  a  court  of  justice,  that  I  was  not  at  home. 
The  English  common  law  is  the  foundation  of  our 
jurisprudence,  and  we  cite  now  the  latest  decisions 
of  your  courts,  not  as  binding  authorities,  but  as 
the  best  expositions  of  those  principles  which  lie  at 
the  very  foundation  of  our  administration  of  justice. 
I  am  myself  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  law — you  know  a  Yankee  generally  has  three 
or  four  matters  on  hand — but  I  say  that,  even  in 
your  courts  of  justice,  if  certain  ornaments  were 
laid  aside,  I  should  hardly  know  that  I  was  not  at 
home.  As  to  your  form  of  government,  1  have 
nothing  to  say.  It  is  probably  the  best  government 
for  Englishmen,  although  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  say  that  we  have  not  a  much  better  one  in  our 
own  country.  Probably  there  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  any  of  you,  to  give  us  any  other  ;  but,  after 
all,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  the  lines 
of  the  old  poet,  though  I  never  could  see  much  po- 
etry in  them  : 

"For  forms  of  government  let  fcols  contest ; 
That  which  is  best  administered  is  best." 

There  are,  however,  weighty  difi'erences  between 
the  habits  of  the  people  ot  the  old  country  and  the 
new.  The  expression  is  a  solution  of  the  matter, 
for  one  is  an  old  country,  and  the  other  is  a  new 
one.  In  Old  England  you  have  the  grand  old  es- 
tates, the  grand  old  parks,  the  grand  old  trees,  and 
the  grand  old  landscapes,  which  nothing  but  time 
can  make.  We  have,  instead,  the  primeval  for- 
est— trees  towering  up  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
(if  acres — a  very  different  thing  from  the  landscapes 
of  England.  There  is  nothing,  however,  next  to 
the  countenances  of  your  people,  upon  which  I  so 
love  to  dwell  as  an  English  landscape.  (Applause.) 
There  are  those  marks  of  permanence  and  good 
living  around  you,  which  cannot  be  the  work  of  a 
day.  It  takes  centuries  to  grow  such  a  country  as 
England,  and  no  new  country  can  compare  with  it. 
Your  habits  of  life  are  also  different.  This  coun- 
try, if  I  may  use  a  homely  expression,  is  like  a  well- 
to-do  gentleman  in  middle  life,  who  has  made  his 
fortune,  and  sat  down  under  his  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree  to  enjoy  himself ;  while  America  is  like  a  young 
stripling,  barely  out  of  his  time,  who  has  gone  out 
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to  seek  his  fortune — full  of  the  spirit  of  unrest,  un- 
easy, anxious  for  change,  desirous  of  doing  some- 
thing else  besides  what  his  fathers  have  done,  and 
desirous  of  trying  all  sorts  of  experiments.  This 
is  the  paramount  and  marked  distinction  between 
this  country  and  our  own.  This  is  a  conservative 
country  ;  ours  is  a  country  that  has  no  conserva- 
tism— I  had  almost  said,  if  we  had  the  best  thing, 
we  should  want  to  try  and  see  if  there  was  not 
something  better.  (Laughter.)  The  Englishman, 
when  he  builds  a  house,  lays  the  foundations  deep, 
and  calculates,  not  only  for  his  own  time,  but  for 
his  son,  and  for  his  children's  children,  down  to  re- 
mote posterity.  He  supposes  that  they  will  live 
upon  the  same  acres,  and  in  the  same  house ;  it  is 
not  so  Viith  us, — a  man  who  builds  a  house  goes  out 
west.  He  buys  his  land  for  a  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents,  or  5s  an  acre ;  for  that  sum  he  takes 
the  fee-simple  from  the  government,  and  buys  the 
land  for  himself  and  his  heirs  forever.  He  looks 
around,  with  his  axe  upon  his  shoulder ;  he  sees 
the  forest,  and  without  thinking  anything  about 
beautiful  shades  and  lines  of  trees,  he  considers 
how  he  shall  get  a  crop  off  the  land  fcr  himself  and 
his  children.  He  lays  about  right  and  left,  and 
makes  a  clearing.  He  chops  the  trees  down,  if  he 
has  time,  and  if  has  not  time,  he  cuts  the  bark  off, 
so  that  they  die,  and  digs  in  his  Indian  corn.  Corn 
means  nothing  in  my  country  but  Indian  corn  ;  if 
we  mean  anything  else,  we  give  it  some  kind  of  a 
Christian  name.  (Laughter.)  Well,  he  digs  in  his 
Indian  corn  ;  the  roots  don't  trouble  him,  and  in 
ten  years'  time— if  he  is  a  good  smart  man,  and  if 
fever  and  ague  don't  assail  him — he  gets  enough, 
not  only  to  support  himself  and  family,  but  also 
money  enough  to  repay  every  dollar  he  paid  for 
his  land.  This  is  his  house  ;  but  he  does  not  stop 
there.  You  will  think  he  might  be  content,  but  no ; 
a  village  springs  up  around  him — other  people 
from  the  east  arrive — a  school-house  and  church 
are  built — here  people  collect  around  them,  and 
the  village  becomes  a  city.  Let  me  state  a  fact  or 
two  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  city 
of  Chicago  lays  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  twenty-one  years  ago  it  was  a  wilderness.  In 
1850,  there  were  38,000  persons  in  Chicago;  in 
1855,  when  the  census  was  taken,  there  were 
88,000  people  in  it;  and  now,  in  1857,  it  is 
thought,  if  the  population  were  enumerated,  that 
there  would  be  found  to  be  more  than  100,000  per- 
sons where,  twenty-one  years  since,  there  was  not 
a  habitable  dwelling.  The  man  who  w^ent  out  close 
to  the  city  of  Chicago  and  planted  his  wheat-field 
there,  of  100  and  200  acres,  now  that  his  land 
which  cost  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  is  worth 
£25,000  an  acre  does  not,  of  course,  cultivate  wheat 
nor  grow  Indian  corn  there,  but  he  sells  out  on 
speculation  and  goes  west.  Chicago  is  only  the 
beginning  of  going  west — and  he  starts  and  founds 
a  city  somewhere  else.  This  is  not  exactly  like 
the  stationary  system  of  old  England.  It  is  a  kind 
of  life  which  you  have  no  idea  of,  and  yet,  it  is  the 
common  life  of  western  settlements.  This  spirit  of 
unrest,  as  it  may  be  denominated,  has  its  good  and 
bad  sides.  Its  good  points  are,  that  it  peoples,  civ- 
ilizes, Christianizes,  and  enriches  the  world  ;  its 
bad  points  are  that  home  influences  are  not  regard- 
ed, and  are  not  felt  as  they  are  in  a  more  stable 
and  older  country.  I  am  afraid,  my  Lord,  that  I 
may  be  tedious.  (No,  no.)  Perhaps  in  our  agri- 
culture you  would  see  a  wider  difference  than  in 


any  other  point.  You  would  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  ;  you  would  see,  in  short, 
the  diflerence  between  system  and  no  system ;  for 
it  is  just  exactly  that.  The  fact  is — and  1  am  wil- 
ling to  proclnim  it,  wh(-n  J  go  home,  u]x>n  the  house- 
to])s — you  understand  th"  business  of  farming,  a 
good  deal  better  than  we  understiind  it  in  our  coun- 
try. We  have  much  to  learn  of  you;  and  this  is 
my  mission,  to  try  and  leain  something  (anplause.) 
If  a  man  could  buy  as  good  land  as  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon  for  5s  an  acre,  you  would  not  expect 
him  to  lay  out  £'5  upon  an  old  acre  to  make  it 
half  as  good  as  a  new  one.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  lands  taken  at  the  gov- 
ernment price  of  5s  an  acre,  have  been  planted  30 
years  with  Indian  corn  and  wheat,  without  the  crop 
perceptibly  diminishing.  They  are  bottom  lands, 
where  probably  rivers  once  flowed,  and  are  called 
river-bottom  lands.  But  even  these  soils  may  be- 
come exhausted  in  time.  And  we  have  found  in 
New  England,  where  we  have  been  200  years,  (a 
long  time  for  America)  that  in  our  old  fields  the 
system  of  taking  everything  off  and  putting  noth- 
ing in  begins  to  fail.  We  find  we  must  aj)ply  ma- 
nure, if  we  wish  to  get  any  crops,  and  we  are  look- 
ing anxiously  round  to  see  whether  we  can  stay 
there,  or  whether  we  must  go  west  and  desert  the 
works  which  we  have  been  two  hundred  years  in 
rearing.  It  is  by  a  careful  observation,  I  think,  of 
the  agriculture  of  this  country,  that  we  must  profit 
more  than  in  any  other  respect. 

In  passing  over  your  grounds  to-day  I  noticed  at 
every  step  the  diflerence  between  the  old  country 
and  the  new.  Every  one  of  the  implements  which 
I  observed  here  marks  this  difference.  Your  im- 
plements are  of  perfect  workmanship.  I  have  been 
in  the  warehouse  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Ilansome,  where 
many  of  them  are  made,  and  I  see  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  fine  workmanship  in  your  implements,  and 
that  they  are  made  far  more  expensively  and  dura- 
bly than  implements  are  with  us.  Why  is  this? 
Because  )ou  believe  that  you  are  perfect  in  your 
agriculture.  But  take  your  plows.  Our  plows  are 
about  as  much  like  jours  as  they  are  like  a  spoon. 
I  asked  a  gentleman  vliat  was  the  weight  of  one 
of  your  plows,  and  he  replied  280  lbs.  This  was  a 
plow  for  two  horses;  and  a  plow  in  my  country, 
such  as  we  work  with  three  yoke  of  heavy  oxen, 
equal  to  six  horses,  is  of  such  a  weight  that  one 
workman  can  walk  oft"  with  it  very  comfortably. 
(Laughter.)  I  have  seen  it  done  hundreds  of  times; 
and  yet  such  a  plow  will  not  readily  break.  I  do 
not  know  how  jour  plows  may  act  in  your  land, 
but  they  would  be  old  iion  in  ours  in  about  five 
minutes.  (Laughter.)  It  dees  seem  to  me  that,  with 
regard  to  agricultural  implements,  you  gentlemen 
may  learn  something  of  America  yet.  I  was  glad  to 
see  McCormick's  reaper  upon  the  field.  It  looked 
American,  and  it  appeared  to  indicate  that  you 
were  looking  a  little  that  way,  and  seeing  whether 
you  might  not  learn  something  from  us.  No  doubt 
your  implements  are  better  for  your  own  soil,  but 
I  doubt  whether  they  are  better  for  ours.  I  shall 
go  home  and  report  upon  these  matters,  and  I  am 
endeavoring  to  look  upon  things  candidly  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  best,  and  what  we  can  carry  away  that 
may  be  usefuL  We  are  indebted  to  jou  for  much. 
We  are  importing  some  of  the  best  stock  that  we 
find  in  the  country  here.  We  send  our  agents,  who 
come  and  take  away  the  best  bulls  and  sheep  and 
everything  else  they  can  find.     I^lenty  of  Indian 
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eoTn  ■will  raise  a  good  animal  as  well  as  anything 
else  under  the  sun ;  and  if  you  will  attend  the  agri- 
cultural show  of  our  United  States  Agricultural  So- 
ciety at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  you  will  find  that 
we  shall  show  as  good  short-horned  stock,  accord- 
ing to  our  notions  of  goodness,  as  ever  you  saw  up- 
on the  earth.  There  are  different  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  good  cow.  I  was  told  this  morning 
that  a  certain  cow  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  I  asked 
"Does  she  give  a  good  deal  of  milk  ?"  The  answer 
was,  "Well,  I  don't  know."  I  asked,  "Will  her  stock 
give  a  good  deal  of  milk  ?"  "Well,  they  may  or 
they  may  not."  Now,  I  want  a  cow  that  will  give 
milk  ;  if  she  won't  give  milk  she  is  good  for  noth- 
ing, and  I  don't  care  how  short  her  horns  are.  (Ap- 
plause.) As  I  have  said,  there  are  some  things 
which  you  might  gain  by  visiting  us.  If  you  were 
to  come  over  and  attend  the  shows  of  any  of  our 
county  societies  or  United  States  Society,  you 
would  see  that  it  is  usual  for  us  on  all  festive  occa- 
sions to  bring  the  ladies  with  us.  If  there  were  la- 
dies now,  I  should  have  more  freedom  in  making  a 
speech,  for  it  is  more  awkward  talking  to  men 
alone.  (Laughter.)  I  have  alluded  to  many  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  the  manners  and  fash- 
ions of  the  old  country  and  the  new  ;  but  1  think 
upon  one  point — and  I  say  it  with  sincerity — there 
is  no  difference  of  feeling  between  Americans  and 
Englishmen.  Whatever  brawling  politicians  in  eith- 
er country  may  say — whatever  editors  of  newspa- 
pers, who  like  to  make  themselves  conspicuous, 
may  say  to  the  contrarj- — I  maintain  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  taking  the  rank-and-file 
of  the  country  throughout,  entertain  the  most  friend- 
ly feelings  towards  Great  Britain.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  judge  from  my  intercourse  with  Eng- 
lishmen, the  same  friendly  feeling  appears  to  per- 
vade the  people  of  Great  Britain.  The  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  both  countries  seems  to  be  that  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  anything  should  oc- 
cur to  disturb  the  harmony  between  the  two  na- 
tions; and  I  cannot  close  my  observations  more 
appropriately  than  by  saying  "The  harmony  which 
exists  between  Great  Britain  and  America — may  it 
be  perpetual,"  (Loud  cheers.) 


DRESDEN  WARE  AND  ITS 

DISCOVERER. 

The  discovery  of  the  celebrated  Dresden  ware 
accidentally  grew  out  of  the  credulity  of  Augustus 
the  Strong,  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals.  It  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  An  apothecary's  lad  named 
Bottiger  composed  a  tincture  that  was  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  being  transformed  into  gold,  and 
he  acquired  such  a  rejmtation  as  a  successful  alche- 
mist that  at  the  oge  of  seventeen  he  was  seized  by 
order  of  Augustus  and  placed  under  lock  and  key, 
with  a  complete  laboratory  at  his  disposition.  This 
restraint  almost  drove  the  vivacious  youth  into  in- 
sanity. The  keeper  of  the  fortress  (Konigstein.) 
where  he  was  confined,  reported  in  April,  1702, 
that  he  "foamed  at  thvj  mouth  like  a  horse,  roared 
like  a  bull,  knocked  his  head  against  the  wall, 
creeped  with  his  hands  and  feet,  and  trembled  so 
violently  that  two  soldiers  could  not  hold  him  ;  he 
believed  the  commandant  to  be  the  Archangel  Ga- 
briel ;  he  blasphemed,  and  drank  twelve  cans  of 
beer  a  day  without  getting  drunk."    After  this  he 


was  taken  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  allowed  par- 
tial liberty,  billiards,  private  walks  under  control, 
a  court  equipage,  and  certain  safe  persons  for  his 
companions.  While  pursuing  his  experiments, 
Bottiger  accidentally  discovered  that  description  of 
porcelain  commonly  called  Dresden  China.  This, 
to  Augustus,  who  was  a  great  China  fancier,  was 
almost  as  welcome  as  gold  itself.  The  ware  soon 
became  famous.  Bottiger  thenceforth  had  access 
to  the  king  as  often  as  he  chose,  and  received  from 
him  a  ring  with  his  effigy,  and  credit  with  the  roy- 
al banker.'  In  1715  he  obtained  not  only  his  full 
liberty,  but  the  profits  of  the  porcelain  manufacto- 
ry established  at  Meissen,  for  life.  Drunkenness, 
however,  probably  brought  on  by  solitude,  had  so 
mastered  him  that  he  at  last  drank  half  a  dozen 
bottles  of  wine  a  day,  and  died,  at  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  of  his  excesses.  Bottiger  was  a  person  of 
most  engaging  manners,  and  enchanted  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him. — Boston  Journal. 


ODE  ON  SOLITUDE. 

Pope's  talent  for  versification  showed  itself  very 
early,  as  he  wrote  the  following  when  he  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  His  observation  of  men  and 
things,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
must  have  been  very  remarkable.  This  little  poem 
has  much  poetic  merit,  and  its  sentiments  are  sound 
and  wholesome,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
verse.  It  is  an  error  to  believe  ourselves,  or  teach 
others,  that  it  is  best  to  live  unseen,  unknown,  or 
to  die  unlamented.  The  Creator  has  not  so  con- 
stituted society,  or  made  up  the  human  affections. 
It  is  best  to  live  in  the  ivorld,  and  be  usejul  to  it, 
and  when  we  have  so  lived  it  is  natural  and  proper 
that  there  should  be  sorrowing  hearts  at  our  de- 
parture. Something  of  this  sentiment  tinged  many 
of  the  subsequent  writings  of  the  great  poet,  the 
child  foreshadowing  the  man. 

If  this  youthful  error  had  been  judiciously  man- 
aged as  soon  as  discovered,  what  might  have  been 
the  effect  upon  his  life  and  writings  can,  of  course, 
now  only  be  conjectured,  but  we  think  it  would 
have  given  them  quite  a  different  tone. 

Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 
In  hia  own  ground. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  bread, 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  \iith  attire  ; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 
In  winter  fire. 

Blessed  who  can  unconcernedly  find 

Hours,  days  and  years,  slide  soft  away. 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 
Quiet  by  day. 

Sound  sleep  by  night :  study  and  ease, 

Together  mixed  ;  sweet  recreation, 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  please, 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown  ; 

Thus  unlamented,  let  me  die, 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  lie 
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GRAPE  VINE  PROTECTOS. 


The  above  engraving  represents  a  vine  protector, 
patented  April  15,  1856,  by  Abel  H.  Grennell,  of 
Springfield,  Vt.,  for  raising  choice  varieties  of  grapes, 
such  as  cannot  be  matured  in  our  climate  vrithout 
protection.  This  is  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  but 
may  be  square,  or  in  any  other  style,  to  suit  the 
taste  or  means  of  the  builder.  This  one  has  eight 
sides,  with  a  post  six  inches  square  at  each  corner. 
Sills  and  plates ;  there  is  a  space  of  eight  feet  be- 
tween the  posts ;  the  plates  are  eight  feet  from  the 
sills.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  post,  one 
foot  square,  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high.  At  each  corner  is  a  rafter, 
one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  plate  directly 
over  the  post,  the  other  to  the  centre  post,  three  or 
four  feet  higher  than  the  lower  end.  By  this  means 
the  building  is  firmly  braced  and  strong.  The 
sash  for  the  roof  is  made  to  correspond  with  the 
space  between  the  rafters,  the  lower  end  being 
eight  feet  wider,  the  other  running  to  a  point  at 
the  centre,  and  fastened  to  the  rafters  with  screws. 

The  house  may  be  ventilated  by  having  a  joint 
in  the  sash  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  top, 
to  be  raised  as  in  the  figure ;  or  some  other  device 
may  be  used,  equally  as  good  and  convenient  for 


purpose  of  ventilation.  The  sides  are  made  of 
glazed  sash  doors,  two  in  each  space,  hung  to  the 
posts,  and  closing  in  the  centre  of  the  space  against 
a  temporary  standard,  set  for  the  purpose,  which  is 
to  be  removed  to  swing  the  vines  into  the  open  air. 
The  cut  represents  only  one  door  for  each  space 
but  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  two.  The  north- 
erly sides  may  be  constructed  of  wood,  instead  of 
glass. 

The  frames  upon  which  the  vines  are  trained  are 
in  the  form  of  a  gate  or  swinging  trellis,  nearly 
eight  feet  square,  light,  but  of  sufficient  strength 
to  support  the  vines  when  swinging  in  or  out. 
There  are  two  of  these  frames  in  each  space  hung 
on  the  same  posts,  and  inside  of  the  glass  doors ; 
and  so  arranged  as  to  swing  out  through  the  open 
space  so  far,  that  when  open,  the  ends  will  be  about 
five  feet  apart.  When  closed,  there  are  two  rows 
of  frames  and  vines  round  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing. The  vines  are  planted  near  the  hinges,  and 
trained  along  the  bottom  of  the  frame  or  trellis ; 
from  this  arm,  canes  are  trained  up  in  sufficient 
number  to  fill  the  frame. 

The  advantage  of  this  protector  over  the  old 
foriri  is,  that  the  vines  are  trained  upon  movable 
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frames  or  trellises,  hung  on  hinges,  so  as  to  swing 
out  into  the  open  air  in  warm,  favorable  weather, . 
•when  they  need  no  protection,  where  they  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sunlight  and  air,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  health  and  growth  of  the  vine, 
and  the  maturity  of  the  fruit.  When  the  weather ; 
is  unfavorable,  the  vines  are  swung  around  under 
the  glass,  where  they  are  protected  from  the  cold 
and  storm. 

With  this  arrangement,  nearly  twice  the  amount 
of  vines  and  fruit  may  be  raised  in  a  building  of 
the  same  size  and  at  about  the  same  cost. 

If  thought  best,  a  portion  of  the  vines  may  be 
kept  under  the  glass,  while  others  are  swung  out. 
The  extreme  north  side  is  boarded  up  tight ;  in  the 
space  each  side  of  this  is  but  one  door,  which  is  hung 
to  the  north  post,  and  swings  back  so  as  to  be  on 
a  parallel  line  with  the  north  side,  and  answers  as 
a  north  wall  to  protect  the  vines  in  some  measure 
from  the  north  winds  ;  the  glass  doors  also  break 
the  wind  in  different  directions. 

Further  information  and  explanation  may  be  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  the  cost,  construction,  &c.,  by 
applying  to  the  inventor. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  HOEING. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  highly  edified  in  reading 
the  "Philosophy  of  Hoeing,"  published  in  the  Far- 
mer of  July  4. 

Experience  in  the  management  of  a  small  farm 
and  a  still  smaller  garden,  had  long  since  taught 
me  the  great  benefit  arising  from  frequent  hoeing 
and  stirring  the  earth  around  plants,  even  after  the 
weeds  were  eradicated,  but  never,  until  after  read- 
ing the  article  to  which  1  have  alluded,  was  I  able 
clearly  to  explain  the  "why  and  the  wherefore." 

And  now,  if  you  or  some  of  your  philosophical 
agricultural  contributors  will  publish  the  philoso- 
phy of  rolling,  and  explain  in  what  manner  the 
roller  tends  to  "prevent  the  soil  from  regaining 
its  natural  solidity,  and  how  it  subdivides  the  par- 
ticles of  earth  so  as  to  present  innumerable  intersti- 
ces or  crevices  into  which  the  young  rootlets  may 
penetrate  and  extract  their  daily  food,"  I  for  one 
shall  be  thoroughly  posted.  Senex. 


Remarks. — We  use  the  roller  for  three  pur- 
poses. 

1.  To  level  mowing  grounds  that  have  been 
thrown  by  the  frost,  so  as  to  make  them  uneven  in 
the  spring. 

2.  To  crush  lumps  which  remain  after  harrow- 
ing lands  to  be  laid  down  to  grass. 

3.  To  press  the  light  earth  a  little  more  closely 
about  seeds  just  sown,  so  that  they  will  germinate 
more  rapidly,  as  observation  has  shown  us  that 
when  the  feet  of  the  horses  or  oxen  press  the  soil 
closely  about  the  grains  of  wheat,  barley  or  oats, 
they  are  the  first  to  come  up.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  can  add  other  important  advantages  to 
oe  derived  from  the  use  of  the  roller. 


For  the  iVeu)  Engiand  Farmer. 

FALSE  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  HAY  CROP. 

Some  farmers  judge  of  the  hay  crop  by  its  bulk. 
They  think  that,  if  their  barns  are  well  filled  by  an 
abundant  yield,  they  have  a  great  supply,  and  can, 
therefore,  increase  their  stocks  of  cattle  for  its  con- 
sumption. Usually,  when  the  crop  is  large,  the 
sale. of  hay  is  dull  at  harvest  time,  and  farmers 
think  that  they  will  consume  it  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms,  and  that  they  may  bave  cattle 
for  the  market  another  season  ;  and  will  often  pur- 
chase cattle  at  high  fall  prices,  to  increase  their 
herds. 

It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  our  longest  and 
severest  winters  follow  seasons  of  great  crops,  and 
the  hay  not  having  much  heart  or  nutriment  in  it 
— it  being  more  bulky  than  nutritive — the  cattle 
will  devour  large  fodderings  speedily,  and  still  be 
poor  in  flesh,  and  unsatisfied.  And  then  not  unfre- 
quently, the  farmers  who  had  the  fullest  barns,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  cattle,  have  been  compelled 
to  purchase  hay,  sell  some  of  the  stock  at  low  price 
before  spring,  or  before  pasture  time,  or  lose  some 
of  them.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  yield  is  light, 
the  scaffold  not  being  well  filled,  men  will  sell  their 
stock  or  reduce  it.  Such  seasons,  hay  will  bring 
a  good  price  at  harvest  time,  and  stock  small  prices. 

Some  farmers  will  sell  their  stock  down,  or  de- 
crease it ;  and  hold  their  hay  for  an  advance  in 
prices,  when  the  harvest  is  small,  not  bulky.  It 
not  unfrequently  occurs,  also,  that  the  winters  are 
mild  and  open,  following  small  crops,  and  the  hay 
being  fed  sparingly  to  a  small  stock,  the  farmer 
will  have  to  sell  in  the  spring  ;  but  so  much  being 
kept  over  such  seasons,  the  price  is  usually  low. 
When  the  crop  is  small,  the  quality  of  the  hay  is 
very  much  better  than  when  the  yield  is  abundant. 
The  cattle  are  satisfied  with  small  fodderings,  and 
are  in  better  condition  than  when  kept  on  grass  of 
a  rank  growth. 

Farmers  could  tell  better  what  amount  of  cattle 
their  hay  would  support — the  weather  being  the 
same — by  weighing  it,  than  by  measuring  it  by  the 
scaffolds  or  stacks.  One  may  have  as  many  pouuds 
of  hay  when  the  grass  is  of  small  size,  as  when  of 
rank  growth.  Having  the  platform  scale  in  the 
floor-way  of  the  barn,  it  would  not  be  much  trouble 
to  farmers  to  weigh  their  crops.  In  that  case,  they 
could  tell,  by  reserving  a  scaffold  for  the  market, 
the  shrinking  of  hay  in  different  seasons,  and  could 
tell  when  it  was  more  profitable  to  sell  it. 

Hay,  if  possible,  should  be  well  cured.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  give  cattle  good  fresh  hay,  and  let  them  eat 
salt  when  they  desire  it,  than  to  compel  them  to 
eat  salt  when  they  do  not  need  it,  by  salting  their 
fodder.  When  the  weather  is  good,  the  hay  should 
not  be  mowed  till  after  the  dew  is  off  the  grass ; 
and  after  moving  it  often  with  the  turning  fork, 
it  should  be  raked  up  and  covered  with  caps,  be- 
fore the  dew  falls  (by  three  o'clock,  P.  M.)_  The 
following  day,  the  hay  should  be  spread  again,  af- 
ter the  dew  has  evaporated,  and  being  well  turned 
again,  before  the  dew  falls  it  should  be  housed. 

p. 


^  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  this  city,  is  in 
Washington,  making  arrangements  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  agricultural  bureau  in  regard  to  the 
chemical  analyses  of  the  best  soils  ard  most  im- 
portant productions. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHITEWASHING  TREES.  " 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  must  take  exceptions  to  your 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  whitewashing  trees,  and 
I  base  them  both  on  theory  and  observation.  You 
compare  the  bark  of  a  tree  to  the  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  say  that  "their  functions  are  analogous." 
I  acknowledge  the  analogy  in  one  respect,  they  are 
both  on  the  outside  of  the  individual,  and  that  is 
the  only  resembla^nce  between  them.  There  is  no 
office  performed  by  the  bark  of  a  plant  or  tree 
which  corresponds  with  that  performed  by  the  sS.in 
of  animals ;  at  least,  no  such  function  has  ever  been 
demonstrated  to  exist,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
ascertain  if  it  absorbed  carbonic  acid  or  gave  off 
oxygen.  We  read  that  the  rootlets  and  leaves  are 
the  essential  organs  of  nutrition  in  vegetables,  the 
latter  performing  the  same  offices  as  the  digestive  or- 
gans and  skin  in  animals ;  that  water  and  the  earthy 
or  mineral  (inorganic)  constituents  are  absorbed  by 
the  roots  and  carried  to  every  part  of  the  plant ;  while 
carbon  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  which  exhale  wa- 
ter in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  is  absorbed 
by  the  roots.  By  the  agency  of  light,  the  leaves  de- 
compose the  substances  in  the  sap  which  contain 
oxygen  gas,  that  portion  not  required  in  the  growth 
of  the  plant  is  returned  to  the  air,  and  the  re- 
maining elements  at  the  same  time  arranged  so  as 
to  form  peculiar  organic  products,  as  starch,  liquor, 
chlorophylle,  sugar,  gum,  &c.  This  is  the  function 
of  the  leaves  especially ;  and  it  is  also  performed  to 
some  extent  by  all  the  green  part  of  plants,  as  the 
cellular,  outer  bark  of  herbs ;  in  the  cactus  and 
some  other  plants  destitute  of  leaves,  the  whole 
function  of  nutrition  and  excretion  is  performed  by 
this  tissue,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  trees ;  no 
•vital  or  important  function,  whatever,  is  performed 
by  the  bark,  except  that  in  its  inner  portion  a  layer 
of  woody  and  vascular  tissue  is  deposited,  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  tough  woody  fibre,  constituting  what 
is  called  the  liher,  or  inner  fibrous  bark,  resting  di- 
rectly on  the  wood.  The  green  layer  or  cellular 
envelope,  (or  the  inner  bark,)  may,  and  doubtless 
does  perform  the  same  function  as  the  leaves,  in 
herbs  and  perhaps  even  in  branches  and  twigs  of  a 
year's  growth;  but  such  twigs  are  not  whitewashed. 

You  speak  of  "filling  the  pores  of  the  bark,  and 
thus  effectually  preventing  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  arresting  the  internal  action  also." 
Now,  as  the  only  function  of  the  bark  is  protection, 
and  to  serve  as  a  deposite  of  fibrin,  no  such  injury 
can  possibly  result  from  covering  the  outside  even 
with  an  impenetrable  varnish.  But,  allowing  your 
reasons  to  be  well  founded,  which  I  think  have  no 
foundation  in  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology, 
whiteivasking  would  not  form  a  coating  which 
would  prevent  the  access  of  atmospheric  air.  In- 
deed, lime  thus  applied  forms  no  obstacle  whatever 
to  the  absorption  or  extrication  of  gases,  (admit- 
ting that  the  bark  has  any  such  function ;)  indeed, 
it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  in  large  quantities,  the 
very  substance  which  is  absorbed  and  digested  by 
the  leaves;  and  if  your  statement  in  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  bark  was  correct,  then  I  should  ad- 
vise the  application  of  whitewash  as  an  important 
aid  in  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  trees.  The 
fact  is,  that  many  of  our  trees  are  covered  with 
bark  far  more  impenetrable  to  the  air  than  white- 
wash ;  indeed,  sufficiently  so  as  probably  wholly  to 
exclude  it,  as  the  canoe  birch  (betula  papyracta,) 
and  many  others. 


Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  are 
misinformed  with  regard  to  the  fatal  effects  of  cov- 
ering trees  with  cotton  cloth  dipped  in  grafting  ce- 
ment or  a  coat  of  tar  and  Spanish  brown — no  less 
than  you  are  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  efiects  of 
whitewash."  The  morbid  action  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels,"  and  the  "torpid  circulation,"  with  the  "con- 
sequent derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  entire 
system,"  these,  depend  upon  it,  exist  only  in  your 
imagination,  I  apprehend.  The  late  Judge  Buel, 
of  this  State,  one  of  our  successful  fruit-growers, 
was  partial,  I  believe,  to  whitewash  for  fruit  trees ; 
so  is  Dr.  Fitch,  the  author  of  our  State  Report 
on  "Insects  Noxious  to  Vegetation,"  and  so  was  the 
late  Dr.  Harris,  of  your  State,  a  naturalist  who 
scarcely  had  a  superior. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  the  result  of  an  exper- 
iment performed  during  the  present  season.  I  had 
about  a  dozen  peach  trees  of  four  years'  growth, 
which  leaved  out  well,  and  seemed  remarkably 
flourishing  till  the  last  week  in  May ;  then  the 
leaves  began  to  turn  yellow  and  crispy,  curling  up 
as  if  infested  by  insects,  and  finally  to  die.  The 
trees  were  well  covered  with  whitewash.  The 
first  leaves  nearly  all  perished  and  fell  off,  but  a  new 
crop  succeeded,  of  a  deep  green,  healthy  color,  and 
vigorous  growth,  and  now,  (July  6th,)  the  trees 
look  as  flourishing  as  ever.  I  believe  that  white- 
wash saved  them,  but  if  you  can  give  any  more  ra- 
tional explanation,  I  shall  feel  obliged.  Your  rec- 
ommendation of  soap-suds  is  good,  but  for  one,  I 
prefer  a  good  coat  of  whitewash.  c.  A.  L. 

Peekskill,  JV.  Y.,  July  6,  1857. 


Remarks. — We  have  given  our  views,  hereto- 
fore, of  whitewashmg  fruit  trees,  and  they  are  not 
materially  changed  by  the  statements  of  our  cor- 
respondent ;  indeed,  we  could  substantiate  them  by 
the  writings  of  some  of  the  ablest  writers  on  vegeta- 
ble physiology  and  botany,  which  our  State  affords. 
If  there  were  no  other  objection  than  the  appear- 
ance of  a  whitewashed  tree,  we  should  avoid  it. — 
We  should  as  soon  think  of  whitewashing  a  new 
baby  as  a  young  fruit  tree. 


For  the  I\ew  England  Farmer. 

DO  EOOTS  OR  TUBERS  MIX  ? 

Friend  Brown  : — You  will  recollect  that  a 
few  weeks  since,  a  communication  appeared  in  your 
paper,  headed  with  the  inquiry,  "Do  potatoes  mix  ?" 
In  reply  to  it,  the  writer  used  the  following  words : 
"Some  say  they  do,  and  others  that  they  do  not." 
In  the  inquiry  put,  "Do  turnips  mix  ?"  the  purpose 
was  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  notion  maintained 
by  some,  that  the  tubers  of  the  potato  plant  do 
mix  after  they  are  planted.  This  I  do  not  believe, 
any  more  than  that  the  napiform  root  of  the  tur- 
nip mixes  with  its  neighboring  roots. 

What  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  your  corres- 
pondent— notwithstanding  what  he  said  of  another 
condition — believed  that  tubers  mix  in  the  hill,  was 
his  reference  to  Indian  corn :  "Does  corn  grow  on 
the  tassel  ?"  he  asks.  "No !  it  grows  below  it, 
sometimes  several  feet;  and  if  corn  ivill  mix, — which 
no  one  will  deny — why  do  aot  potatoes  mix  ?  What 
possible  reason  to  suppose  they  do  not  ?" 

Potatoes  are  propagated  both  by  planting  tubers 
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and  seeds ;  somewhat  analogous  to  the  propagation 
of  sugar  cane,  currants,  &c.,  by  cuttings.  Here 
like  produces  like,  and  will  so  continue  unmixed, 
so  long  as  these  conditions  are  observed — there  be- 
ing thus  no  means  for  changing  the  variety  of  roots 
or  cuttings.  "Hence  the  idea,"  as  I  stated,  "that 
roots  and  tubers  mix,  is  without  the  slightest  found- 
ation. As  corn  can  only  be  mixed  by  the  pollen 
falling  on  the  stigma,  thus  fertilizing  the  ovule ;  so 
of  the  potato,  the  turnip,  and  all  tubers  and  roots" 
— it  not  making  the  slightest  difference  whether 
the  species  under  consideration,  be  annuals,  bienni- 
als, or  perennials,  so  far  as  mixing  is  concerned. 
It  is  by  mixing  the  pollen  of  varieties  that  hybrids 
are  produced,  and  multiplied  indefinitely,  as  stated 
in  my  communication  of  the  ISth  inst.,it  not  mak- 
ing the  least  difference  relative  to  this  physiologi- 
cal law  of  propagation,  whether  the  pollen  comes 
from  the  flower  of  an  annual,  biennial  or  perennial. 
The  mixing  takes  place  in  the  ovules,  or  plant 
germs,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  not  in  the 
roots  nor  tubers,  as  I  said  in  my  former  communi- 
cation, to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  I  do  not 
yet  see  how  the  reader  can  get  a  wrong  "impres- 
sion" from  this  view  of  the  subject.  L.  W. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  BROWN. 

COUNTRY  RAMBLES. 

Chester,  jV.  K,  July  13,  1857. 
Dear  Sir  : — I  find  my  rambles  delightful — the 
country  is  still  fresh  and  green,  the  July  suns  not 
having  yet  overcome  the  influences  of  the  spring 
and  early  summer  rains.  Vegetation  is  now  pro- 
gressing rapidly ;  corn  is  low,  but  looks  quite  as 
well  as  in  the  region  about  Boston  ;  spring  grains 
promise  well ;  the  potato  crop  never  appeared  bet- 
ter ;  there  is  little  fruit  of  any  kind,  and  although 
this  vicinity  usually  produces  large  quantities  of  very 
fine  apples,  there  will  scarcely  be  as  many  as  there 
were  last  year.  There  was  a  generous  blossom,  but 
that  implacable  destroyer  of  fruit,  the  curculio,  has 
visited  nearly  every  apple,  and  left  upon  it  the 
germ  of  its  destruction.  What  is  to  be  the  result 
of  the  operations  of  this  insidious  foe?  Is  the 
whole  apple  crop  to  be  exterminated,  together  with 
most  of  our  other  fruits,  or  will  that  good  Being 
who  has  provided  for  us,  as  well  as  them,  put  it 
into  the  head  of  man  to  devise  some  way  to  arrest 
that  calamity,  or  himself  check  their  onward  ca- 
reer of  devastation  ?  I  have  recently  spent  some 
fifteen  days  in  the  tops  of  apple  trees  in,  pruning 
and  shaping,  and  have  carefully  examined  the  young 
fruit,  and  in  going  over  some  four  or  five  hundred 
trees  I  did  not  find  one  dozen  apples  left  untouched 
by  the  curculio !  There  was  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  his  visit  in  the  crescent-shaped  puncture, 
and  the  egg  nicely  sealed  over  with  gum,  while-the 
ground  beneath  the  trees  was  strewed  with  unnum- 
bered scores  of  the  fallen  and  slain.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  gather  all  the  fruit  that  falls,  as  thousands  of 
trees  are  in  grass  ground,  and  in  other  places  where 
collecting  would  be  impracticable. 


To-day  there  is  a  general  commencement  of  the 
hay-harvest  in  this  region.  The  shoe-maker  is 
called  from  his  seat,  the  smith  from  his  anvil,  and 
the  storekeeper  from  his  counter  and  ledger,  to  as- 
sist in  securing  it,  and  it  is  considered  of  so  much 
importance,  that  the  custom  of  inviting  the  young 
women  into  the  fields  is  not  entirely  abandoned. 
It  is  certainly  pleasant  to  see  them  sometimes  thus 
occujMed,  and  the  employment  is  not  unbecoming, 
as  an  occasional  help  and  encouragement  to  the 
father  and  brothers.  Hay  will  be  abundant,  and 
the  price  must  be  reduced.  Will  it  afi"ect  the  high 
price  of  corn  and  of  flour  ? 

Lounging  the  hot  noon  away  in  the  cool  store  of 
Messrs.  Richards  &  Green  or  gh,  both  cultivators, 
and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  active 
friends  of  the  JV.  E.  Farmer,  ^ve  discussed  many 
interesting  matters  relating  to  the  farm.  These 
discussions  elicited  some  remarkable  facts.  Many 
years  ago,  they  stated,  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  trade  consisted  in  an  exchange  of  their  goods 
for  nearly  all  the  products  of  the  farm;  all  the 
grains,  and  butter,  pork,  lard,  &c.,  were  a  quick 
currencj'.  But  this  sort  of  barter  has  nearly  ceased, 
butter  and  eggs  being  nearly  the  only  articles  pre- 
sented. About  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  wheat, 
rye  and  barley  is  raised  now,  but  a  much  less 
amount  of  oats.  Most  of  the  farmers  then  raised 
the  corn  and  wheat  for  the  family, with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  single  barrel  of  flour,  during  the  year, 
purchased  at  various  times,  when  the  Thanksgiving 
or  some  other  pies  demanded  flour  supposed  to 
be  finer  and  whiter  than  the  home-made  article. 
Now  they  state  the  remarkable  fact,  that,  without 
any  increase  of  population,  and  with  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  grain,  there  is  annually  sold  in 
the  town  twelve  hundred  barrels  ofjlour !  and  that 
they,  alone,  sell  about  four  thousand  bushels  of 
southern  corn  meal !  The  population  of  the  town 
is  thirteen  hundred,  so  that  here  is  about  one  bar- 
rel of  imported  flour,  and  a  little  more  than  three 
bushels  of  meal,  for  each  individual  in  the  town  ! 
I  ought  to  state  that  there  is  not  one-half  the  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  or  oats  produced  that  there  was 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 

Now  what  becomes  of  the  grain  and  flour  they 
formerly  produced  ?  It  is  not  sent  to  market,  be- 
cause no  profitable  exchange  could  be  made  with 
it  for  corn  and  flour  again.  This  is  a  question 
which,  if  properly  answered,  would  show  some  rad- 
ical and  important  change  in  the  rural  population 
of  all  our  New  England  towns.  The  amount  of 
flour  for  this  town — large  as  it  is — is  probably  not 
more  than  the  average  will  be  in  all  the  towns  of 
the  New  England  States. 

What  would  become  of  us  without  the  South  and 
West  ?  The  bread  question  alone,  if  there  were  no 
higher  consideration,  ought  to  make  us  placable 
and  just  towards  our  Southern  brethren,  and  cause 
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us  to  send  aid  and  comfort  to  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  emigrate  to  the  West. 

Passing  a  field  this  morning,  where  the  hay- 
makers were  at  work,  belonging  to  Mr.  ErHRAlM 
Oecutt,  M'ho  for  many  years  kept  a  public  house 
at  the  old  "Lord  Timothy  Dexter"  stand  in  this 
town,  I  was  attracted  by  the  height  and  thickness 
of  the  grass.  The  mower  was  rather  a  short  man, 
and  many  of  the  heads  of  herds  grass  were  even 
with  his  shoulders,  and  most  of  it  was  as  high  as 
his  arm-pits.  The  field  contains  an  acre  and  three- 
quarters,  and  Mr.  O.  stated  that  he  should  get  as 
much  hay  from  it  this  season  as  many  persons  in 
the  town  would  cut  on  twelve  acres  !  and  this  same 
statement  was  made  to  me  by  another  gentleman 
\rho  probably  knows  every  farm  in  the  town.  The 
secret  of  this  crop  was  manure,  and  proper  cultiva- 
tion. 

But  I  must  close,  the  shadows  are  lengthening, 
and  the  plaintive  whip-poor-will  and  early  cricket 
are  ready  to  lull  me  to  repose. 

Very  truly  yours,  SiMON  Brown. 

Joel  Novrse,  Esq.,  Boston. 


For  the  New  England  farmer. 

PEEJUDICE  AGAINST  AGRICULTURAL 
PERIODICALS. 

"The  learned  is  happy  nature  to  explore  ; 
The  fool  13  happy  that  he  knows  no  more." 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  yet  a  large 
number  of  farmers  in  the  country,  who  rely  for  any 
further  addition  to  their  stock  of  professional  infor- 
mation upon  their  own  experience,  or  mere  acci- 
dental hearsay.  They  are  possessed  with  a  spite 
against  agricultural  newspapers ;  or  they  cherish 
an  incorrigible  prejudice  against  printed  matter ! 
And  this  feeling  is  only  equalled  by  their  credulity 
towards  the  dicta  of  their  neighbors.  They  seem 
to  believe  that  the  publishers  of  such  works  only 
wish  to  get  their  money  and  deceive  them ;  and  if 
some  of  them  should  happen  to  see  some  of  their 
own  real  or  fancied  discoveries  in  print,  they  might 
be  tempted  to  doubt  their  truth !  Agricultural 
facts  with  them,  it  would  appear,  can  be  spoken, 
but  not  written !  Really,  many  of  them  would 
disbelieve  the  printed  Bible,  had  not  their  parents 
instilled  its  truth  into  them  with  religious  awe  ! 

Reading  an  agricultural  paper  in  the  cars  a  few 
days  since,  one  of  the  above  class  of  farmers  looked 
over  my  shoulder,  and  very  deliberately  said, 

"Take  a  good  deal  of  money  to  carry  all  them 
notions  out." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "but  we  must  use  our  judgment, 
and  consult  our  means  and  circumstances." 

"My  wife  could  never  make  anything  out  of  them 
receipts,"  he  added. 

"Ah,  but  suppose  your  wife's  method  of  cooking 
should  get  into  the  papers,  what  then  ?" 

"Now,  do  you  really  believe  all  you  read  about 
potato-rot,  fancy  manures,  bug-killing,  &c.?"  in- 
quired my  friend,  seemingly  anticipating  my  reply. 

"No,  perhaps  not  half;  but  it  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration  ;  can  you  believe  half  what  you  hear, 
and  are  you  not  sometimes  deceived  in  your  own 
experiments?" 


Speaking  also  with  a  friend  about  the  curculio, 
he  expressed  the  belief  that  the  mischief  was  done 
in  the  flower. 

"Why,"  said  I,  "that  can't  be  so,  for  we  can  see 
the  puncture  on  the  surface  of  the  young  fruit." 

"But  did  you  ever  see  a  curcuho  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have,  and  suppose  I  might  see  more  if  I 
should  attempt  to  trap  them  ?" 

"Well,  I  never  did,  as  much  as  I  have  examined 
plum  trees ;  it's  a  newspaper  story,  I  reckon." 

"No,  friend,"  said  I,  "it's  the  story  of  the  tree  it- 
self, and  by  further  experience,  you'll  find  it  to  be 
so." 

"Well,  when  I  see  a  curculio  on  the  fruit  I'll  be- 
lieve it,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  confidence. 

Now  here  is  an  agricultural  skeptic.  He  is  dis- 
posed to  doubt  everything  until  it  is  made  evident 
to  his  senses.  Like  a  common  animal,  what  he  sees 
he'll  believe,  and  is  rarely  guilty  of  a  simple  deduc- 
tion of  logic.     "Seeing  is  believing." 

If  you  go  and  lean  over  the  pen  of  some  veteran 
porker,  and  disturb  his  "balmy  sleep"  by  a  poke  with 
a  stick,  he  will  get  up  and  give  you  the  grunt  of  re- 
cognition. If  you  inform  him  that  the  "bears  are 
out,"  or  some  enemy  in  the  field  against  him, 
he  remains  perfectly  indifierent  to  the  information, 
and  can  only  believe  it  when  he  sees  them.  How 
little  removed  are  some  men  from  "His  most  Im- 
perfect Majesty,"  the  porker ! 

That  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  knowledge  lost  to 
mankind  from  a  want  of  a  ready  communication, 
every  reflecting  mind  must  perceive.  A  fact  in 
science  presented  to  a  neighbor,  will  very  probably 
spread  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  uttered  by  the 
press,  it  will  never  be  lost  to  millions.  And  even 
the  promulgation  of  mere  opinions,  not  well  sup- 
ported by  facts,  cannot  do  much  harm,  and  may  do 
no  little  good ;  for  many  ideas  are  fruitful  of  a  bet- 
ter progeny,  as,  by  operating  upon  variously- consti- 
tuted intelligent  minds,  something  practical  and 
useful  is  the  result. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  periodicals,  like  all  oth- 
er works  of  science,  they  do  not  always  publish  the 
truth;  in  fact,  they  do  not  pretend  to,  because  it 
may  not  be  known.  But  let  the  man  without  er- 
ror "cast  the  first  stone."  Have  we  no  traditonary 
falsehoods  among  us — no  old,  hoary-headed  delu- 
sions which  live  upon  ignorance,  and  which  scien- 
tific publications  are  endeavoring  to  exterminate  ? 
Agricultural  periodicals  aim  to  reflect  or  dissemi- 
nate the  most  accurate  and  economical  modes  ex- 
tant of  producing  food.  And  this  they  really  do, 
although  that  information  is  not  always  correct. 
Those  individuals,  then,  who  are  disposed  to  decry 
such  works,  or  the  men  who  conduct  them,  should 
vouchsafe  to  let  some  of  their  own  light  from  under 
a  bushel  shine  upon  them,  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
and  their  own  vocation ;  and  if  it  is  really  light, 
they  will  gain  the  proper  credit,  and  the  journals 
will  be  more  generally  esteemed.  D.  w.  L. 

West  Medford,  July,  1857. 


Progress. — It  afibrds  us  pleasure  to  observe 
that  the  venerable  editor  of  the  Massachnsetis 
Ploughman  reads  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
Farmer  with  some  care.  This  is  as  it  should  be  ; 
for,  although  he  is  greatly  our  senior  in  years,  and 
perhaps  in  experience,  he  has  sufficient  discern- 
ment to  see,  that,  in  the  great  variety  Mhich  wecon- 
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stantly  offer  from  writers  of  acknowledged  ability 
and  practical  skill,  he  can  often  gather  something 
new  and  valuable  even  to  him.  The  happy  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  appropriates  these  crumbs  to 
himself,  is  refreshing  to  contemplate  ! 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HAY-CAPS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — At  the  risk  of  being  considered 
fault-finding,  I  take  the  liberty  of  differing  from 
the  subscriber  at  Weare,  in  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  "hay-caps,"  an  article  much  needed,  and  as 
yet  not  extensively  used  by  the  farmers  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  takes  upon  himself  the  duty  of 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  all,  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner possible,  a  new  method  of  constructing  this  ar- 
ticle at  a  cost  very  much  diminished  from  that  sus- 
tained by  the  person  or  persons  constructing  them 
by  any  other  method.  Let  us  copy  a  few  lines  from 
the  "quill."  "Tear  off  pieces  of  common  cloth, 
some  a  yard,  some  a  yard  and  a  quarter,  some  a 
yard  and  a  half  long.  Turn  up  the  edges  suffi- 
ciently to  form  loops,  which  fasten  with  a  common 
brass  pin."  These  he  calls  "his  arms  and  equip- 
ment-," and  furthermore  says  that  the  gude  wife 
will  take  them  after  they  have  served  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  field.  Now  we  are  sorry  to  learn 
that  the  "quill"  holds  the  farmers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, or  of  any  other  place,  in  so  light  estimation 
as  to  suppose  that  they  would  use  an  article  con- 
structed in  so  shiftless  a  manner,  laying  aside  the 
utter  uselessness  of  the  attempt.  Farmers  living 
up  to  the  good  old  maxim,  that  "what  is  worth  do- 
ing is  worth  doing  well,"  would  not  justify  such  a 
fabrication,  nor  could  the  arguments  of  the  "quill" 
itself  influence  them  to  believe  in  its  efficacy.  Im- 
agine that  the  hay  is  covered  and  enclosed  (which, 
by  the  way,  must  be  in  very  small  cocks  to  be  ef- 
fectually covered  by  one  yard,  or  even  a  yard  and 
a  half,  of  cloth)  in  the  manner  proposed.  How 
long  think  you  would  it  so  remain,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  many  violent  showers,  which 
daily  occur  in  New  England  ?  I  think  that  his 
"arms  and  equipments"  would  be  transferred  to 
diflFerent  quarters  in  a  manner  more  speedy  that 
was  the  idea  of  constructing  such  an  article  in  en- 
tering the  fertile  brain  of  the  "quill."  And  what 
use  tlie  "gude  wife"  can  make  of  sundry  pieces  of 
cloth  a  yard  wide,  I  am  unable  to  conceive. 

We  have  the  following  method  for  constructing 
hay  caps,  not  wholly  relying  on  our  own  responsi- 
bility as  to  its  being  a  good  way,  but  following  in 
great  part  in  the  footsteps  of  Henry  French,  Esq., 
'.vhich  method,  I  believe,  's  generally  considered 
the  best,  in  Rockingham  County  at  least.  It  will 
show  for  itself.  Stout  cloth  may  be  obtained  at  from 
eight  to  ten  cents  per  yard ;  this  made  in  caps  two 
yards  square,  and  having  strong  loops  appended 
from  each  corner,  and  the  whole  neatly  and  firmly 
fastened  by  maple  or  any  other  sticks  (made  for 
the  purpose)  constitute  our  hay  caps.  Mr.  French, 
if  I  mistake  not,  recommends  a  coat  of  paint  or  oil, 
as  beneficial.  This  I  have  not  tried.  Hay  caps 
of  this  kind  may  be  kept  by  farmers  from  one  year 
to  another,  neatly  folded  awaj-,  and  suffering  no 
material  change  from  age,  if  properly  taken  care 
of.  p.  E.  A. 

Ossipee,  JV.  K,  July  19. 


NATIONAL  TRIAL  OF  REAPERS  AND 
MOWERS  AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

The  grand  trial  of  Heaping  and  Mowing  Ma- 
chines, which  was  announced  some  months  ago,  and 
for  which  the  several  inventors,  and  proprietors  of 
patent  rights,  have  been  busily  preparing  for  some 
time,  came  off  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  last  week,  com- 
mencing on  Monday  morning,  the  13th  inst.,  and 
continuing  through  the  entire  week.  This  trial  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  interest,  not  on- 
ly among  those  particularly  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  any  one  machine,  but  to  the  farmers  through- 
out the  country.  The  hay  and  grain  harvests  of 
the  United  States  are  of  more  value  than  all  other 
products  combined ;  and,  as  a  large  part  of  their 
value  depends  on  the  manner  and  time  in  which 
they  are  gathered,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  success 
of  machines  for  accomplishing  this  work  speedily 
and  thoroughly  should  be  a  subject  of  intense  inter- 
est to  all  concerned. 

On  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  the  sever- 
al machines  were  congregated  for  examination  at 
the  fair  grounds  of  the  Onondaga  county  Agricul- 
tural Society,  about  a  mile  from  Syracuse.  The 
number  of  entries  made  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Implement  committee  was  thirty-eight  Mowing 
Machines,  twenty -nine  Reapers,  and  twenty-two 
Combined  Machines.  Of  the  Mowers,  three  were 
from  New  England,  twenty  from  New  York,  five 
from  Ohio,  three  from  New  Jersey,  two  from  Ma- 
ryland, and  the  remainder  from  other  States.  Of 
the  Reapers,  three  were  from  New  England,  ten 
from  New  York,  and  the  others  from  other  States. 
Of  the  Combined  machines,  fifteen  entries  were 
made  of  machines  also  on  the  lists  of  Mowers  and 
reapers,  four  of  machines  also  entered  as  Mowers, 
two  also  entered  as  Reapers,  and  one  in  competi- 
tion for  the  premium  for  Combined  Machines  alone. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  when  the  trial  was  to  com- 
mence, there  were  present  about  forty  machines, 
and  others,  which  had  been  delayed  on  the  way, 
were  reported  from  time  to  time.  Other  machines 
not  connected  with  harvesting,  were  on  the  ground  ; 
among  them  a  "Rough  and  Ready  Cultivator,"  an 
"Ides'  Grain  Drill,"  Iron  Gang  Plows,  &c.  Of  "ba- 
by reapers,"  as  a  wit  denominated  the  models  ex- 
hibited, there  was  a  full  assortment.  At  11  o'clock 
President  Wilder,  escorted  by  a  corps  of  marshals, 
under  Chief  Marshal  Taylor,  appeared  on  the 
grounds.  The  President  was  greeted,  on  alighting 
at  the  tent  which  bore  his  flag,  by  a  large  number 
of  gentlemen  distinguished  in  the  various  sections 
where  they  reside,  as  agriculturists  or  as  politicians. 
Delegations  were  present  from  many  of  the  State 
agricultural  societies,  and  the  press  of  all  sections 
was  -well  represented.  The  procession  of  machines 
now  commenced,  and  after  it  had  moved  around 
the  grounds,  it  was  halted  in  front  of  the  President, 
who  delivered  an  address,  setting  forth  the  merits 
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of  the  use  of  machinery  in  agriculture,  and  particu- 
larly of  those  machines  for  harvesting,  to  test  which 
the  present  trial  was  instituted.  He  instructed  the 
competitors  and  judges  in  the  duties  expected  of 
them,  and  enlarged  upon  the  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  the  trial  about  to  take  place. 

After  the  address  the  class  of  "Mowers  and  Com- 
bined Machines"  went  in  procession  to  a  field  of 
matted  clover  belonging  to  Dr.  Calvin,  passing 
through  a  decorated  gate-way.  It  was  escorted  by 
the  military,  rather  to  the  regret  of  the  more  prac- 
tical farmers.  Then  came  the  opening  contest  of 
this' mechanical  tournament,  nineteen  machines  en- 
tering. They  started  together,  at  the  sound  of  the 
bugle,  and  presented  a  stirring  spectacle,  which 
was  apparently  appreciated  by  the  thousands  who 
lined  the  fences.  In  twenty  minutes  Ketchum's 
machine  cut  its  acre,  clean  and  smooth — in  twenty- 
two  minutes  Wood's  improved  Manny  machine  had 
finished  its  work,  and  others  came  out  soon  after. 
Speed,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  the  test. 

The  field  test  Wednesday  was  probably  the  finest 
exhibition  of  Mowing  Machines  ever  witnessed. 
The  field  was  a  level  area  of  twenty-three  acres, 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timothy  grass  and 
clover,  which  was  staked  out  in  lots  of  about  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  each.  The  machines  were  en- 
tered in  classes  of  four,  and  almost  every  one  per- 
formed its  work  admirably.  The  Ketchum  m.a- 
chine,  which  is  made  at  Buffalo,  was  rather  the  fa- 
vorite, but  the  Manny,  with  Wood's  improvement, 
had  many  admirers.  Allen's  New  York  machine 
worked  to  a  charm,  and  it  is  conceded  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  best  in  use. 

Trials  of  the  Mowing  Machines  with  Bradford's 
Dynamometer  and  with  Holmes's  side  draft  guage 
occupied  most  of  the  day,  on  Thursday.  Allen's 
Mower  (the  New*  York  machine)  was  rather  th 
favorite,  as  it  was  proved  that  the  draft  was  light 
while  there  is  no  perceptible  side  draft.  It  does 
its  work  well,  cutting  wide  and  clean  swaths,  and 
^'s  very  easily  managed,  cutting  closely  around  trees 
fences,  and  other  obstacles.  The  next  favorite 
was  Manny's  Patent,  with  Wood's  Improvement, 
which  (like  Allen's)  is  not  a  heavy  burthen  for  the 
team.  Other  machines  attracted  much  attention, 
and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  each  had  its  admirers. 
The  Heath  Machine,  which  took  the  $1000  prize, 
offered  by  the  Mass.  society  last  year,  proved  a  fail- 
ure, from  some  unexplained  defect  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  was  withdrawn  after  the  trial  on  Wednes- 
day. The  trial  of  Mowing  Machines  closejl  on 
Thursday,  the  inventors  being  unanimous  in  com- 
mending the  careful  manner  in  which  the  examina- 
tions were  conducted. 

The  Reaping  Machines  were  severely  tested  on 
Friday,  in  a  large  and  dense  field  of  rye,  which 
rather  gave  the  hand-raker  machines  the  advan- 
tage, as  the  automaton  rakers  are  better  calculated 


for  the  short  and  more  erect  grains  of  the  prairies. 
One  of  the  latter  class  is  the  invention  of  Pells 
Manny,  of  Illinois,  the  father  of  J.  H.  Manny,  who 
invented  the  Mowing  Machine  which  bears  his 
name.  The  "Kentucky  Harvester,"  which  cuts  a 
swath  nearly  six  feet  in  width,  worked  admirably 
well,  and  the  "Allen"  Machine  performed  even  bet- 
ter as  a  Reaper  than  it  had  as  a  Mower,  proving  its 
excellence  as  a  "Combined  Machine."  "McCor- 
mick's  Reaper"  sustained  its  trans-Atlantic  reputa- 
tation,  and  cut  up  the  face  of  a  hill  with  admirable 
precision  of  movement. 

On  Saturday,  the  great  industrial  contest  was 
over,  having  been  terminated  with  a  trial  of  all  the 
Reaping  and  Combined  Machines  in  large  fields  of 
rye  and  wheat,  well  calculated  to  display  the  pow- 
ers of  the  various  models,  as  the  grain  was  rather 
green,  and  badly  lodged  in  some  places.  Never 
has  there  been  a  more  thoroughly  demonstrated 
proof  of  the  practicability  of  substituting  machin- 
ery for  human  muscles  in  the  harvest  field;  and  it 
is  stated  that  nearly  five  hundred  machines  of  dif- 
ferent patterns  were  sold  during  the  week  to  the 
farmers  who  had  come  to  see  the  show. 

The  result  of  the  trial,  as  far  as  the  judges' 
awards  are  concerned,  will  not  be  announced  until 
the  exhibition  at  Louisville,  in  September.  We 
understand  that  the  committees  were  made  up  with 
great  care,  and  instructed  to  report  upon  every  cir- 
cumstance in  regard  to  the.  construction  of  the  sev- 
eral machines,  their  weight,  material,  dimensions, 
price,  &c.,  and  their  reports  will  doubtless  be  full 
and  accurate. 

We  are  expecting  an  account  of  the  trial  from 
an  officer  of  the  society  who  was  present,  but  as  it 
has  not  yet  reached  us,  we  have  compiled  the  above 
report  from  the  excellent  letters  in  the  Daily  Jour- 
nal, and  promise  our  readers  a  more  complete  state- 
ment when  our  friend's  letter  comes. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  culture  of  this 
plant,  that  I  have  been  anxious  to  see  it  in  grow- 
ing, promising  condition.  I  have  inquired  of  sever- 
al who  have  planted  seed,  and  been  shown  by  them 
a  feeble,  diminutive  looking  grass,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  have  sprung  from  the  seed  they  planted  ; 
but  no  one  seemed  to  have  confidence  that  the 
plants  would  reach  maturity,  and  if  it  did,  that  they 
would  be  of  any  value,  under  our  chilling  north- 
ern influences.  The  result  may  be  otherwise — I 
hope  it  will.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  in  our 
midst,  so  marked  an  instance  of  "a  great  cry  and 
little  wool" — though  I  have  never  had  confidence 
that  it  was  a  plant  fit  to  be  grown  north  of  Mason 
&  Dixon's  line.  Essex. 

July  10,  1857. 

OC^  The  formation  of  a  society  in  Essex  county 
for  the  improving  of  horses  is  in  contemplation. 
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THE  YELLOW  BELL  FLOWER  APPLE. 


The  Yellow  Bell  Flower,  or  more 
properly  Belle  Fleur,  so  called  from 
the  beauty  of  the  blossoms,  is  a  large, 
handsome  and  excellent  winter  apple, 
very  highly  esteemed  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  thrives  best  in  the 
sandy  soils  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  con- 
sequently more  abundant  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York  markets 
than  in  Boston.  The  fruit  orginated 
in  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  The  out- 
line and  description  are  from  Cole. 
Downing  represents  the  apple  as  larg- 
er and  more  irregular  in  shape,  though 


his  description  and  estimate  of  its  merits  are  the 
same  as  Cole's  in  other  respects. 

"Very  large ;  long  ovate-conical,  irregular  rib- 
bed, mostly  towards  the  eye ;  smooth,  lemon  yel- 
low, generally  a  blush  in  the  sun  ;  stem  long,  slen- 
der, in  a  narrow,  deep  cavity:  calyx  closed,  in  a 
narrow,  plaited  basin  ;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  of  a  rich, 
sprightly,  aromatic  flavor.  Latter  part  of  Nov.  to 
Feb.    Good  grower,  moderate  and  constant  bearer." 


Mildew  in  the  Grape.— The  blight,  or  mildew, 
is  the  operation  o{  fun^i,  and  the  cause  of  the  fun- 
gi is  a  surplus  of  carbonic  acid,  which  gas  would 
not  exist  as  such,  were  there  a  sufficient  supply  of 
potash  in  the  soil. 

The  grape-vine  needs  a  large  quantity  of  potash. 
In  the  appendix  of  Liebig's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
it  is  said :  "Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  ma- 
nure containing  potash  must  be  used,  otherwise  the 
fertility  of  a  soil  will  decrease.  This  is  done  in  all 
wine  countries."  Again  :  "One  thousand  parts  of 
the  pruned  branches  contain  forty-six  to  sixty  parts 
of  pure  potash." 

We  may  now  easily  account  for  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent,  that,  "old  vines  are 
much  more  subject  to  mildew  than  young."  They 
have  exhausted  the  potash  from  the  soil,  and  when 
their  leaves  absorb  carbonic  acid,  the  plant  has  no 
potash  with  which  to  form  a  healthy  salt  by  union 
with  it,  and  the  diseased  plant  invites  fungi. 

A  humid  summer  is  favorable  for  the  generation 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  hence  the  reason  why  "T." 
found  his  young  vines  attacked  during  such  a  sea- 
son, "T."  is  correct  when  he  says,  "the  soap-suds 
is  always  beneficial,  and  can  be  used  freely."  The 
reason  is,  soap-suds  contain  potash.  I  should  re- 
commend very  strongly  the  use  of  wood-ashes  about 
grape  vines,  particularly  in  cold  graperies. 


Water  for  Calves.— Accident, 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  Ohio 
Cullivator,  recently  taught  me 
what,  till  then,  I  did  not  know,  viz. 
"That  calves,  while  fed  on  milk, 
need  free  access  to  water  ;  I  had 
supposed  the  milk  (consisting  of 
their  entire  food)  was  enough  with- 
out water.  But  in  changing  my 
calves  from  one  pasture  to  anoth- 
er, they  passed  a  water  trough  and 
drank  heartily.  I  acted  on  the 
hint,  and  have  since  supplied  them, 
and  find  they  need  water  as  often 
as  older  cattle.  No  day  passed 
without  their  using  more  or  less." 


Black  Ants. — A  correspondent 
asks  the  following  question :  "Will 
you  please  ask  your  numerous 
readers  what  remedy  I  can  adopt 
to  destroy  'black  ants  ?' "  As  one 
of  the  numerous  readers  of  your 
paper,  allow  me  to  answer  the  lady 
friend : 

/  Take  about    a    teaspoonful    of 

common  red  lead,  which  can  be 
obtained  at  the  painter's,  and  mix 
it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mo- 
lasses to  make  a  thin  paste.     This 

will  catch  a  part,  and  disperse  the  balance  of  the 

trespassers. — Journal. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
PRESS. 

Rabbits. — In  some  localities,  particularly  at  the 
West,  rabbits  are  quite  destructive  of  young  fruit 
trees.  Mr.  John  Hand,  of  the  "Madison  Nursery," 
says,  in  a  communication  to  the  Wisconsin  Fanner, 
that  sulphur  mixed  with  any  kind  of  oil  and  put  on 
a  bit  of  lath  inserted  in  the  ground,  near  each  tree, 
and  re-touched  in  January  with  a  paint  brush  dipped 
in  the  sulphur  composition,  will  keep  them  away, 
unless  they  are  of  a  different  species  from  any  he  is 
acquainted  with. 

Fish  Oil  and  Fresh  Manure. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Valley  Farmer  says  that  having  read 
that  fish  oil  rubbed  on  the  limbs  of  trees  would 
keep  off  the  curculio,  he  besmeared  several  plums 
and  apricots  with  it.  The  depredations  of  the  cur- 
culio were  not  prevented  at  all,  but  his  trees  were 
killed.  The  bark  turned  yellow  where  the  oil  was 
applied,  and  the  leaves  wilted.  He  also  cautions 
tree-growers  against  the  use  of  green  manure.  A 
neighbor  of  his,  a  doctor,  set  out  a  choice  collection 
of  pear  trees.  The  doctress,  being  a  great  lover  of 
fine  fruit,  and  wishing  to  hasten  the  production  of 
their  pet  trees,  had  a  small  coat  of  fresh  manure 
put  about  them,  and  nicely  turned  under,  in  the 
doctor's  absence.  One  after  another  of  the  trees 
died ;  and  when  the  cause  was  ascertained,  a  terri- 
ble storm  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  worthy  doc- 
tor's family. 
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Duty  of  Overseers. — We  notice  in  one  of  our 
Southern  exchanges,  an  article  on  this  subject  by  a 
correspondent  who  is  himself  an  "Overseer,"  and 
very  possibly  a  Northern  man  with  Southern  prin- 
ciples. In  reply  to  another  correspondent,  who  had 
said  that  he  believed  that  overseers  might  encour- 
age negroes  to  work,  and  dispense  with  the  lash, 
this  writer  remarks  : — "My  experience  has  not 
learned  me  this ;  they  must  stand  in  fear  of  the 
lash ;  'an  ounce  of  fear  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
love,'  with  them."  After  enumerating  the  various 
articles  that  should  be  furnished  by  the  planter,  he 
says  : — "I  mention  these  things,  because  there  are 
a  great  many  men  who  give  their  negroes  not  more 
than  half  enough  to  eat,  give  them  old  tools  to 
■work  with,  and  then  blame  the  overseer  if  he  does 
not  make  as  much  as  a  neighbor  who  furnishes 
every  thing  necessary." 


For  the  Hew  England  Fanner. 

HAY  CAPS. 

Friend  Brown  : — 1  propose  in  a  few  words  to 
tell  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  how  they  can  have 
good  hay  caps,  costitig  them  nothing  but  a  few 
common  brass  pins,  and  a  little  time  preparing 
sticks  to  fasten  them  on  with.  First,  I  start  with 
the  fact  that  every  farmer  uses  more  or  less  cotton 
cloth,  during  the  year.  Well,  then,  buy  a  web  or 
half  a  web  of  such  cloth  as  you  need  in  the  family, 
Tear  off  pieces,  some  a  yard,  some  a  yard  and  a 
quarter,  and  some  a  yard  and  a  half  long.  Turn 
the  corners  up  sufficiently  to  form  a  loop,  and  faS' 
ten  them  with  a  common,  large,  brass  pin.  For 
pegs,  you  can  break  small  smooth  limbs  from  any 
tree  that  is  handy,  and  sharpen  them  at  one  end. 
You  are  then  "armed  and  equipped"  for  a  rain. 
Take  good  care  that  your  caps  are  dried  after  using, 
and  when  you  are  done  with  them,  the  "gude  wife" 
will  find  a  use  for  them,  and  will  call  them  none 
the  worse  for  being  used  in  the  field. 

I  am  inclined,  while  I  have  my  pen  in  my  hand, 
to  report  the  prospect  of  crops.  Grass  is  excellent  ; 
corn  is  backward  ;  hot  weather  may  bring  it  for- 
ward, so  that  we  may  get  a  fair  crop ;  grain  is  low  ; 
potatoes  look  well ;  Chinese  sugar  cane  is  decided- 
ly below  every  thing  else,  not  only  in  size,  but  in 
the  estimation  of  farmers.  I  have  seen  many  little 
patches,  but  it  all  looks  like  being  "small  potatoes." 

Apples  are  being  mostly  destroyed  by  the  curcu- 
lio.  What  do  ripen,  will  probably  be  small  and  full 
of  "knots."  Granite  Quill. 

Weare,  JV.  H.,  1857. 


For  the  Neu>  England  Fanner. 

HOW  TO  DESTROY  WEEDS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — As  now  is  the  time  for  destroy- 
ing noxious  weeds,  1  will  give  you  some  of  my  ex- 
perience in  this  department  of  farming.  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  of  hoeing  corn 
three  times  and  potatoes  twice  ;  nothing  more  was 
done,  if  the  weeds  spoiled  the  crop.  After  I  took 
the  management  of  the  farm,  I  began  to  manure 
more  lilierally,  and  found  that  the  weeds  increased 
in  equal  proportion  upon  me.  It  was  double  labor 
to  dig  the  potatoes,  and  the  corn  was  overrun  aiid 
buried  in  weeds. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  do  some- 
thing more,  or  it  was  useless  to  pretend  to  culti- 
vate. I  then  thought  I  would  try  the  experiment 
of  hoeing  the  land  all  over  about  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, before  commencing  to  cut  sail  hay,  and  have 
practised  it  every  year  since.  I  feel  satisfied  that 
1  have  obtained  extra  produce  enough  to  doubly 
pay  the  labor,  and  the  improvement  of  the  land  is 
almost  incalculable.  I  can  now  raise  grain  and 
not  have  it  choked  with  weeds.  If  I  wish  to  raise 
a  root  crop,  I  can  select  the  most  suitable  place 
without  the  fear  of  its  being  overrun  with  weeds,  so 
that  it  will  cost  more  to  keep  them  clear  than  the 
whole  crop  would  be  worth.  I  think  that  a  great 
saving  of  labor  is  made  by  not  allowing  any  weeds 
to  go  to  seed,  beside  the  neat  and  tidy  appearance 
it  gives  the  farm,  which  I  think  to  be  a  great  deal,, 
for  I  wish  to  make  farming  so  attractive  that  more 
of  our  young  men  who  have  an  inclination  for 
farming,  shall  try  to  get  hold  of  a  little  land>  here 
at  home,  and  cultivate  it  well,  and  not  desire  to  be 
great  land-holders  ;  for  but  few  amongst  us  are  ca- 
pable of  managing  a  great  farm  to  advantage. 
While  most  of  us  may  improve  a  small  one,  and 
have  the  pleasure,  in  our  declining  years,  of  look- 
ing back  and  seeing  that  we  have  done  something 
for  the  benefit  of  the  race,  by  making  the  land  pro- 
duce double  the  amount  for  human  sustenance  that 
it  did  when  we  came  into  possession  of  it. 

Gloucester,  July  3, 18u7.    Thomas  Haskell. 


Cabbage  Worms. — J.  Farrar,  one  of  the  most 
practical  farmers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  says 
that  cabbage  worms  may  be  destroyed  in  the  fol- 
lowing easy  and  simple  way.  "Break  off"  a  large 
leaf  from  the  bottom  of  the  cabbage,  and  place  it  on 
the  top,  upper  side  down.  Do  this  in  the  evening, 
and  in  the  morning  you  will  find  nearly  all  or  quite 
all  the  worms  on  each  cabbage  have  taken  up  their 
quarters  on  this  leaf.  Take  off  the  leaf  and  kill 
them  or  feed  them  to  chickens,  and  place  the  leaf 
back,  if  there  be  any  more  to  catch." 


SUMMER  CARE  OF  TREES. 

The  general  policy  in  the  management  of  a 
young  and  growing  tree  is  to  throw  its  whole  vital, 
wood-making  power  into  those  branches,  and  those 
alone,  which  are  needed,  and  are  to  be  preserved ; 
that  is,  so  to  manage  the  tree  that  half  its  growth, 
every  two  or  three  years,  shall  not  be  thrown  away 
in  pruning.  Examine  the  branches.  See  first 
what  are  necessary  to  make  the  tree  symmetrical 
Then  pinch  ofl'  every  other  sprout.  If  one  etarte 
from  the  bottom,  pinch  it  off  at  once.  If  a  branch 
is  pushing  out  too  rapidly  for  the  rest,  and  threat- 
ens them,  pinch  off  the  end  and  stop  it.  In  this 
way,  all  the  sap  is  appropriated  just  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  the  tree  does  not  have  to  be  shocked 
every  year  by  the  wounds  of  the  pruning-knife. 
All  young  trees  should  be  mulched.  It  is  time  to 
do  this  now.  Let  not  their  roots  get  the  blighting 
impressions  of  the  hot  sun  at  all.  The  mulching 
can  be  done  in  numerous  ways.  If  the  tree  needs 
enriching,  put  a  good  coat  of  coarse  manure 
around  it.  The  cheapest  mulch,  and  one  that  an- 
swers well,  though  it  does  not  look  very  well,  is 
the  grass  mowed  about  this  time  in  the  yard.     Put 
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on  enough  of  it  so  that  it  will  not  dry  up  but  form 
a  mass  and  rot.  Do  not  try  to  grow  too  much 
wood.  If  the  trees  are  set  out  this  spring,  rem.em- 
ber  that  their  roots  have  not  got  firm  hold  of  the 
earth  yet,  and  that  their  ability  to  feed  the  branches 
is  Hmited.  Therefore,  cut  down  to  meet  the  abil- 
ity of  the  roots,  in  their  new  location.  With  intel- 
ligent care,  you  can  save  all  your  trees,  and  soon 
put  them  beyond  harm's  way.  By  all  means  do 
not  be  afraid  of  manure,  in  almost  any  form. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  COURT. 

The  New  York  Post  relates  the  following  of 
Uriah  A.  Boyden,  a  civil  engineer  of  Boston,  who 
recently  offered  $500  in  two  prizes  to  the  students 
of  Harvard  College  who  Eittained  the  greatest  skill 
in  mathematics,  which  prizes  afe  to  be  awarded 
this  week  : 

This  gentleman  was  concerned  in  a  suit  last  year, 
brought  by  him  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, against  the  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,  of  Law- 
fence,  which  was  of  a  very  interesting  character, 
but  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  come  before 
the  public.  Mr.  Boyden  had  agreed  to  make  a  tur- 
bine water-wheel  for  the  Atlantic  Mills,  which 
ehould  save  or  "utilize,"  as  it  is  termed,  seventy-six 
per  cent,  of  the  water-power;  if  he  succeeded  in 
saving  that  per  centage,  he  was  to  have  $2000,  if 
not,  he  was  to  have  nothing  ;  and  for  every  one 
per  cent,  above  that,  he  was  to  receive  $350.  Mr. 
Boyden  went  to  work  and  produced  a  wheel  which 
saved,  as  he  affirmed,  ninety-six  per  cent.  The 
labor  involved  in  this  result  may  be  imagined,  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Boyden  spent  more  than  $5000 
in  the  mere  mathematical  calculations.  The  com- 
pany had  provided  no  sufficient  means  of  testing 
the  question  practically,  and  as  the  per  centage 
claimed  by  Mr.  Boyden  was  altogether  unprece- 
dented, they  contested  the  claim. 

The  case  went  into  court.  No  jury  on  the  globe 
could  comprehend  the  question,  and  the  learned 
bench  found  itself  entirely  at  fault.  The  case  was 
accordingly  referred  to  three  well  chosen  parties  : 
Judge  Joel  Parker,  of  Cambridge,  Professor  Ben- 
junin  Pierce,  the  mathematician,  and  James  B. 
Francis,  of  Lowell,  the  agent  of  the  united  compa- 
nies of  Lowell,  in  the  management  of  the  common 
water  power.  Professor  Parker  furnished  the  law, 
Mr.  Francis,  the  practical  acquaintance  with  hy- 
draulics, and  Professor  Pierce  the  mathematical 
knowledge.  That  learned  geometer  had  to  dive 
deep  and  study  long  be'ore  the  problem  was  set- 
tled. But  settled  it  was,  at  last,  and  in  Mr.  Boy- 
den's  favor,  to  whom  the  referees  awarded  the  sum 
of  eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars.  Mr. 
Boyden  had  previously  constructed  turbine  wheels 
that  utilized  respectively  the  extraordinary  amounts 
of  eighty-nine  and  ninety  per  cent. ;  the  last  wheel 
utilizing  ninety-six  per  cent.,  exceeds  anything  of 
the  kind  that  was  ever  made.  The  wheel  is  one 
hundred  and  four  and  three-quarter  inches  in  diam 
eter. 


For  the  Nete  England  Farmer. 

UPLAND  CULTURE  OF  CRANBERRIES. 

Dear  Sir  : — As  it  always  makes  me  feel  in  an 
obliging  mood  to  be  kindly  spoken  of,  especially  by 
one  so  chary  of  flattery  as  yourself,  I  will  endeavor 
to  tell  your  Rutland  correspondent  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  upland  culture  of  the  cranberry,  in  the 
town  of  South  Danvers,  where  I  have  my  home. 
Mr.  Needham  has  a  field  containing  three-quarters 
of  an  acre,  divided  into  beds  or  patches,  so  that  he 
can  conveniently  pass  among  them.  When  I  last 
saw  them,  the  vines  were  completely  matted  togeth- 
er, covering  the  ground.  The  last  season  there 
grew  on  this  bed  more  than  one  hundred  bushels, 
which  sold  readily  for  four  dollars  a  bushel.  For 
several  years,  I  have  used  in  my  family  fruit  from 
this  bed,  and  consider  them  worth  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  more  than  the  best  of  cranberries,  gathered 
on  our  open  wet  meadows.  Mr.  N.  obtained  his 
plants  from  the  neighboring  peat  meadows,  and  set 
them  out  as  you  would  strawberries,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  rooting  the  plants.  They  need  no  fer- 
tilizer, nothing  but  water;  the  cranberry  is  a  dear 
lover  of  cold  water,  and  grows  best  with  no  weeds 
or  grasses  near  it.  It  is  ambitious  of  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  ground,  and  will  obtain  it  in  the 
course  of  three  years.  Mr.  N.  spread  pulverized 
mud  from  the  meadow  among  his  vines,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  keeping  down  grasses  and  weeds, 
and  for  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture  like  a 
sponge.  Mr.  N.  looks  carefully  to  whatever  he 
undertakes  to  take  care  of,  and  consequently  suifer- 
ed  no  worms  or  other  interlopers  to  be  among  his 
beds,  and  found  his  account  in  being  vigilant. 

Ju}ie  27,  1857.  Essex. 


Great  Wool  Grower. — The  Manchester  Mirror 
eays  that  Mr.  Abraham  Melvin,  of  Weare,  N.  B., 
recently,  sold  25,000  pounds  of  Spanish  Merino  wool 
to  parties  in  Boston  for  60  cents  a  pound,  amount 
ing  to  $15,000.  The  wool  was  his  own  raising,  and 
part  of  a  three  years'  stock. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ABOUT  MAPLE  SUGAR. 

I  made  from  27  large  maple  trees  that  stood  in 
open  land,  the  present  season,  328  pounds  of  sugar; 
it  took  about  8  quarts  of  sap  to  a  pound  of  sugar. 

The  inquiry  is  made  in  the  JVeic  Ensrland  Far- 
mer, hov/  to  make  sugar  with  less  than  2h  cords  of 
wood  to  the  100  pounds  of  sugar.  I  will  tell  you 
my  mode  of  procedure.  First,  I  have  a  stove  3;^ 
feet  long,  2  j  w-ide.  I  have  a  pan  8  inches  deep, 
and  just  big  enough  to  fill  the  top  of  the  stove.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  but  one  door  in  one  end, 
and  a  flue  hole  in  the  other,  for  a  pipe,  which  must 
run  out  some  3  feet  from  the  stove,  and  then  turn 
up  with  an  elbow,  some  8  feet,  to  give  a  draft ;  by 
so  doing  it  will  take  about  half  a  cord  of  dry  wood 
to  make  100  pounds  of  sugar.  You  can  boil  in 
about  40  or  50  pailsful  of  sap  in  10  hours,  and  it  is 
but  litfle  trouble  to  tend  it,  for  it  will  not  run  over 
when  it  boils  fast,  for  it  boils  all  over  the  bottom. 

Piltsford,  Vt,  1857.  Josiah  Leoxard. 


Manufacture  of  Peppermint. — The  Lyons 
(Wayne  Co.)  Republican  states  that  H.  G.  Hotch- 
kiss,  of  that  village,  is  the  greatest  producer  of  pep- 
ermint  in  the  world.  He  has  from  200  to  300  acres 
under  cultivation,  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  ot 
which  can  be  overflowed  with  water  to  the  depth 
of  six  or  ten  inches,  at  pleasure.  This  process  en- 
ables him  to  continue  to  grow  the  crop  upon  the 
same  soil  for  a  series  of  years,  and  protect  the  young 
shoots  in  winter,  by  a  watery  covering.     Between 
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April  and  July,  he  employs  more  than  one  hun- 
dred laborers  upon  his  ])lantation.  Mr.  H.  sells 
the  oil  of  peppermint  in  London  and  other  places, 
and  his  annual  trade  amounts  to  from  $75,000  to 
$125,000.  The  Republican  says  that  the  Western 
crop  has  been  cut  off  by  the  severe  winter,  and  the 
value  of  Mr.  H.'s  extract,  which  is  said  always  to 
command  an  extra  price,  is  expected  to  advance  in 
the  market.  Michigan  yields  the  next  great  pro- 
duct of  peppermint,  if,  indeed,  it  is  behind  our 
Wayne  county  manufacturer. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHEESE-MAKING  IN  VERMONT. 

Mr.  Brown  : — An  inquiry  was  made  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Farmer  about  cheese-making.  Al- 
though I  do  not  feel  worthy  of  writing  for  the  pub- 
lic to  read,  I  will  give  my  method  of  cheese-making, 
which  I  learned  of  an  old  dairy  woman,  who  said  she 
learned  of  a  girl  whose  parents  sent  her  to  the 
Shakers,  with  whom  she  served  time  for  that  ex- 
press purpose. 

The  milk  should  be  as  warm  as  it  conveniently 
can  be  had  fr  )m  the  cows ;  if  the  rennet  is  good, 
the  milk  will  curdle  hard  enough  to  cut  in  thirty 
minutes;  it  should  then  be  carefully  cut  with  a 
curd-knife  made  for  the  purpose.  After  the  whey 
is  dipped  oft',  which  is  done  by  putting  a  strainer 
over  the  tub,  the  curd  should  again  be  broken  with 
careful  handling,  as  too  much  squeezing  works  away 
the  richest  part  of  the  curd,  which  will  he  readily 
seen  by  the  whey  being  white.  The  whey  first 
dipped  off  is  put  into  a  kettle  or  boiler  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scalding;  it  should  be  scalding  hot,  but  not 
boil ;  while  the  whey  is  heating,  the  curd  is  dipped 
off  into  a  strainer  placed  over  a  sink  or  basket  made 
for  the  purpose,  then  is  tied  up  and  a  weight  placed 
upon  it  for  a  few  moments,  after  which  it  is  crossed 
up  two  or  three  times,  each  time  the  weight  being 
applied  ;  the  curd  is  then  sliced  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  placed  as  loose  as  may  be  into 
a  tub.  So  it  may  scald  evenly,  care  should  be  taken 
to  stir  it  with  a  paddle  for  the  purpose  as  soon  as 
the  whey  is  poured  upon  it.  When  the  curd  feels 
a  little  tough,  or  will  squeak  between  the  teeth,  it  is 
sufficiently  scalded ;  it  is  then  dipped  into  the 
strainer  which  is  over  the  basket,  after  which  it  is 
spread  on  tables  or  boards  to  be  cooled  as  cool  as 
it  can  be ;  then  it  is  hung  up  in  a  strainer  to  drain 
about  one  hour ;  then  is  cut  by  a  curd-cutter  and 
salted,  three  ounces  to  five  pounds  curd. 

As  to  presses,  they  diff'er  so  much  in  power  it  is 
difficult  to  say  anything  of  them.  The  cheese, 
however,  should  be  pressed  hard,  and  the  whole 
power  should  not  be  put  on  at  first;  it  should  be 
pressed  two  days,  and  be  turned  three  or  four 
times,  h^a  a  tunnel  strainer  first  to  a  cotton  one. 
When  phe  cheese  comes  from  the  press  it  should  be 
bandCged  by  a  bandage  cut  crosswise  of  the  cloth, 
with  a  string  drawn  into  each  edge  of  it  wide 
enough  to  bring  the  bandage  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  over  the  top  of  the  cheese  before  the 
side  bandage  is  put  on ;  cut  a  piece  the  size  of  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cheese,  wring  it  out  in  the 
grease,  and  put  it  smoothly  on,  after  which  the 
side  bandage,  with  the  ends  sewed  together,  is 
drawn  over,  and  strings  drawn,  which  makes  the 
cheese  perfectly  safe  from  the  fly.  The  bandages 
are   made  of  the  cheapest  of  cotton  cloth.     The 


best  and  cheapest  grease  is  made  of  the  cream 
or  scum  of  whey,  by  the  whey  being  set  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours,  churned  and  simmered  slowly  to 
an  oil.  If  double  curded  cheese  is  required,  the  curd 
should  be  prepared  for  the  hoop,  then  hung  in  the 
cellar,  which  is  added  to  the  next  day's  after  that  is 
prepared.  A.  E.  r. 

Readmg,  VL,  June  28,  1857. 


A  FINE  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP. 

Friend  Brown  : — Having  noticed  in  a  commu- 
nication from  F.  L.  Hart,  of  West  Cornwall,  Ut., 
that  he  says  he  shall  raise  from  twenty-six  ewes, 
thirty-two  lambs,  I  was  induced  to  count  mine,  and 
find  that  I  have  ninety-eight  lambs  (all  weaned  but 
five)  and  sixty  ewes,  I  lost,  after  the  lambing  sea- 
son commenced,  two  ewes  and  one  lamb,  and  gave 
away  six  lambs ;  this  makes  one  hundred  and  five 
lambs  dropped  by  sixty-two  ewes.  Farmers  some- 
times speak  of  good  and  bad  luck  in  raising  lambs ; 
I  almost  always  have  good  luck  if  I  manage  well. 
Ewes  that  drop  twins,  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
fiock  at  first,  and  kept  with  the  lambs  in  a  dry 
warm  place,  until  the  lambs  are  strong  enough  to 
follow  the  sheep  readily.  In  weight,  the  South 
Downs  are  not  expected  to  equal  the  long  wooled 
sheep,  but  after  selling  four  of  my  bucks  to  go  South 
last  autumn,  I  sold  one  to  a  farmer  in  this  vicinity, 
and  delivered  it  in  Newport,  when  I  asked  him  to 
guess  at  the  weight  of  his  lamb ;  he  took  it  up, 
looked  very  wise,  and  I  think  he  said  eighty  pounds 
and  a  half;  we  then  tied  his  legs,  and  he  weighed 
one  hundred  and  nine  pounds.  I  have  sold  four- 
teen of  my  sheep  to  go  into  Connecticut  in  a  week 
or  two,  and  if  they  are  well  cared  for,  friend  Hart 
must  look  well  to  his  laurels.        T.  B.  BuFFUM. 

JVear  JVetcport,  7  mo.  2,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  HONEY  BEE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, please  to  inform  me  through  the  Far- 
mer, if  there  is  any  way  to  prevent  a  w^eak  swarm 
of  bees  from  being  robbed  by  foreign  bee?,  after  it 
is  known  that  they  are  attacked.  Five  years  ago, 
my  last  swarm  died.  I  left  the  hive  on  the  stand 
half  full  of  comb  ;  last  June  there  came  a  large 
swarm  of  bees  and  took  possession  of  the  hive  and 
filled  it  full  of  honey.  This  spring,  on  examining 
the  hive  I  found  more  than  a  quart  of  dead  bees, 
which  reduced  them  to  a  feeble  swarm ;  they 
worked  as  soon  as  the  flowers  appeared  till  some  of 
the  last  days  of  May,  and  were  then  attacked  by 
other  bees,  and  in  a  few  days  the  hive  was  entirely 
deserted ;  at  night,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
there  was  a  large  collection  of  bees  about  the  hive. 
On  examining  the  hive  I  found  it  about  two-thirds 
full  of  honey.  John  King. 

Barre,  June,  1857. 


Thinning  Plants. — Cobbet  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  culture  of  cucumbers,  that  two  plants  in  a  hill 
would  bear  a  smaller  crop  than  one,  three  less  than 
two,  four  less  than  three,  until  fifty  plants  would 
bear  nothing  at  all !  The  remark  will  apply  to  all 
cucurbitous  plants,  as  melons,  squashes,  and  pump- 
!kins — which  are  often  allowed  to  grow  too  thickly. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

Paris,  June  24,  1857. 

My  Dear  Brown  : — To  record  all  the  strange 
sights  that  meet  my  eye  in  my  wanderings,  would 
require  the  whole  weekly  sheet  of  the  Farmer,  and 
I  must  content  myself,  therefore,  with  giving  an  oc- 
casional hasty  sketch. 

I  have  been  in  France  about  one  week.  I  was 
advised  in  London  to  hasten  on  my  way  hither,  be- 
cause it  was  said  the  weather  would  be  so  hot  in 
Paris  that  I  could  not  endure  it.  A  New  England 
education,  however,  affords  wonderful  preparation 
for  endurance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  climate.  The 
English  in  London,  during  the  three  weeks  I  was 
there,  were  grumbling  constantly  about  the  sudden 
changes.  One  day  it  would  be  intolerably  hot,  and 
another,  so  chilly  that  their  teeth  almost  chattered. 
"While,  to  my  constitution,  there  seemed  no  change 
worth  noticing.  I  think,  during  the  whole  time, 
the  thermometer  was  not  above  75°,  nor  below  55°. 
I  did  not  wear  an  overcoat  after  I  stopped  in  Lon- 
don, nor  did  I  put  on  a  thin  garment,  or  change 
my  winter  dress  ;  and  suffered  neither  from  cold 
nor  heat.  In  France  it  has  been  warmer,  but  the 
thermometer  had  not  yet  risen  to  80**  at  midday, 
and  at  night  it  is  perfectly  comfortable  to  sit,  with 
all  the  population  of  the  city,  in  the  open  air,  with 
DO  covering  to  the  head. 

One  who  has  seen  the  glass,  in  a  cool,  shady 
place  at  home,  indicate  102°  at  one  time,  and  in 
the  same  spot  a  few  months  later,  at  36°  below  ze- 
ro, as  I  have  observed  the  thermometer  at  my  own 
door  at  Exeter,  within  a  year  past,  is  prepared  for 
almost  any  emergency  in  the  way  of  weather,  that 
lie  will  be  likely  to  meet.  A  glance  at  the  people 
lere,  would  show  at  once,  that  they  have  no  expecta- 
tion of  any  violent  changes  of  temperature.  More 
than  half  the  women  go  about  the  streets  and  public 
squares,  without  either  a  hat,  or  bonnet,  or  parasol. 
Many  of  them  wear  a  sort  of  night-cap,  the  worst 
looking  garment  known  to  France.  All  the  common 
people — females  I  mean,  such  as  I  saw  at  work  in  the 
fields  on  my  way  here  from  Havre — wear  them,  and 
probably  it  is  only  the  same  order  here,  who  sub- 
mit to  so  ungraceful  a  head-dress. 

Generally,  everything  is  gracefully  done  in  France, 
but  there  are  exceptions.  One  does  not  like  to 
make  invidious  comparisons,  but  coming  from  Eng- 
land, the  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  to 
a  stranger,  is  very  striking. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that  makes  one  feel 
more  like  a  man  that  is  lost,  or  rather,  that  has  just 
been  found,  than  to  stand  suddenly  on  the  wharf, 
as  I  did  at  Havre,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  a 
crowd  of  people,  all  of  whom  speak  a  foreign 
tongue.  I  read  French  tolerably  well,  and  speak 
it,  after  a  fashion,  but  as  to  comprehending  the 


least  idea  which  the  various  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren about  me  were  so  busy  in  communicating,  it 
was  out  of  the  question. 

I  had  the  custom  house  to  go  through,  and  my 
own  way  to  make,  for  the  only  person  I  had  found 
who  spoke  English,  on  board  the  boat,  was  absorbed 
in  the  crowd  in  a  moment.  I  was,  of  course,  pre- 
pared for  the  scene,  and  amused  myself  by  replying 
to  the  various  porters  and  cab-drivers  who  beset 
me,  in  good  strong  English,  looking  them  in  the 
face  as  if  I  was  utterly  ashamed  of  them  for  not  un- 
derstanding such  an  easy  language.  I  have  tried 
it  a  good  many  times,  and  I  believe  they  feel 
ashamed  of  themselves.  It  is  a  method  of  carry- 
ing the  war  into  the  enemies'  country,  which  I 
would  recommend  to  my  countrymen  who  travel 
abroad  without  the  requisite  knowledge  of  foreign 
tongues.  A  sli/^ht  knowledge  of  the  French  ena- 
bles one  to  make  his  wants  understood.  You  have 
time  to  compose  your  own  questions,  and  the 
French  are  so  quick  of  apprehension,  and  so  polite, 
that  you  manage  common  affairs  very  easily ;  while 
my  countrymen  who  speak  French  very  well,  can 
understand  about  as  much  of  ^  hat  two  Frenchmen 
are  saying  to  each  other,  as  they  would  of  the  chat- 
tering of  two  blackbirds.  I,  however,  find  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  everywhere,  and  they  are,  usu- 
ally, in  this  foreign  land,  civil  and  inclined  to  asso- 
ciate. 

The  land  from  Havre  to  Paris,  about  170  miles, 
is  the  poorest  I  have  seen  since  I  landed  in  Europe, 
though  it  is  highly  cultivated,  and  has  none  of  the 
wild  appearance  of  our  railroad  routes  in  America. 
The  banks  and  sides  of  the  cuttings  of  all  the  rail- 
ways, both  in  France  and  England,  are  carefully 
graded  and  cultivated.  In  England  I  saw  fine 
crops  of  clover  and  of  vetches  mowed  for  fodder 
on  these  slopes.  Near  the  stations,  these  banks, 
and  the  little  spaces  about  the  station-houses,  are 
laid  out  into  flower  beds.  The  railways  are  usually 
fenced  with  living  hedges;  so  that  a  European  rail- 
way presents  a  very  different  appearance  from  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  see.  Flowers,  indeed,  are 
seen  everywhere  in  France.  The  attendant  who 
showed  us  the  door  at  the  station  in  Havre,  had  a 
large  bouquet  in  his  hand.  The  tables  and  shop 
windows,  the  stairways  and  porticoes  at  the  hotels 
in  Paris,  are  all  ornamented  with  flowers. 

Along  the  route  from  Havre,  we  saw  grapes 
growing  in  the  fields.  The  land,  though  not 
divided  by  fences,  appears  to  be  occupied  in 
small  parcels,  of  an  acre  or  less,  for  much  of  the 
wa)'.  The  grapes  are  tied  to  single  stakes,  and  al- 
lowed to  run  only  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet.  Light  wines  seem  to  afford  the  common  bev- 
erage of  that  portion  of  the  people  who  eat  at  the 
hotels  and  restaurants. 

At  breakfast,  the  first  question  is,  "What  wine 
will  you  have  ?"  not  will  you  have  wine  ?    At  din- 
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ner,  I  see  no  person  •without  his  bottle  of  wine ; 
usually  of  some  kind  not  stronger  than  good  cider. 
The  lady  who  takes  her  lunch  alone,  drinks  her 
half-bottle  of  claret  or  Chablis ;  and  I  must  say,  it 
seems  to  my  mind  a  far  more  ladylike  drink  than 
the  ever  present  beer  and  porter  which  I  saw  every- 
where in  England.  I  approve  of  conforming  to 
the  habits  of  the  Romans,  generally,  at  Rome ;  but 
as  to  taking  a  bottle  of  porter  with  my  dinner,  I 
could  not  do  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  outraging  the 
institutions  of  the  country  by  the  omission. 

A  small  glass  of  brandy  added  to  the  after-din- 
ner cup  of  coffee, is  the  almost  universal  custom  at 
the  public  places  here,  in  Paris,  but  on  trial,  I  find 
that  my  Puritanical  taste  revolts  at  the  mixture. 
Everybody  is  in  the  streets  in  Paris  in  the  evening, 
and  if  there  were  any  intemperance  one  might 
probably  discover  it,  but  I  have  been  assured  by 
those  who  have  been  long  lookers-on  here,  that  it 
is  very  rare  to  see  any  person  under  the  influence 
of  spirituous  liquors. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  in  the  world  a  parallel 
for  the  brutish  habits  of  drinking  which  prevail 
with  us.  An  American  walks  up  to  the  bar,  and 
pours  a  glass  of  brandy  down  his  throat  as  if  it 
were  an  emetic,  or  a  dose  of  hemlock  to  which  he 
had  been  sentenced.  A  Frenchman  orders  his 
wine,  his  newspaper,  his  bread  and  butter,  and 
strawberries,  and  sits  an  hour  at  his  breakfast,  tak- 
ing rational,  solid  comfort.  Even  John  Bull  takes 
time  to  dispose  of  his  bottle  of  porter  and  his  mut- 
ton-chop, grumbling,  of  course,  about  the  weather 
or  the  cooking,  for  John  cannot  help  grumbling  al- 
ways about  something,  though  you  may  readily  see 
that  it  does  not  wear  off  his  flesh.  Neal  Dow  is 
trying  the  temperance  experiment  in  England. 
How  he  will  succeed  is  uncertain.  Everybody  drinks 
beer  there,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest.  1  have 
eat  and  watched  the  women  and  children  drink  at 
the  ale-houses,  and  to  me  it  seems  that  a  reform 
must  be  productive  of  great  good  there.  The  poor 
laborer,  who  gets  but  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week 
for  his  labor,  and  boards  himself,  can  ill  afford  his 
daily  quart  of  beer,  but  he  always  has  it,  at  some 
rate  or  other.  Even  the  chambermaid,  in  her  con- 
tract of  service,  stipulates  for  her  pint  of  beer  per 
day,  and  generally  drinks  a  quart.  This  matter  of 
beer-drinking  is  an  important  item,  when  we  come 
to  compare  the  prices  of  labor  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  for  no  inconsiderable  share  of  an 
English  laborer's  wages  goes  for  beer,  in  one  way  or 
another.  I  believe  that  I  have  already  alluded  in  a 
former  letter  to  the  great  disparity  of  the  wages  of 
field  labor  in  the  two  countries.  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  an  accurate  statement  on  that  point,  in  a  future 
communication. 

I  was  present  a  few  days  since  at  the  trial  of  a 
sort  of  steam  plow,  or  digging  machine,  the  inven- 
tion of  a  Frenchman,  which  it  seems  to  me  may 


prove  of  some  value,  when  perfected,  to  American 
agriculture.  The  engine  is  a  locomotive  of  three- 
horse  power,  it  was  said,  though  it  seemed  to  me 
much  greater.  It  was  mounted  on  four  broad 
wheels,  and  the  digging  apparatus  was  attached  to 
it,  digging  behind  the  engine,  which  slowly  moved 
along  like  a  railway  engine.  The  diggers  were  in 
pairs — I  think  some  eight  pairs — attached  to  severa^ 
crooked  axles,  and  not  made  fast  to  one  cylinder, 
like  the  American  machine  of  which  I  have  read. 
Each  pair  of  diggers  struck  into  the  ground  in  suc- 
cession, to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  fork- 
ing it  up  very  light  and  even.  It  was  at  work  when 
I  saw  it  on  a  piece  of  land  that  had  been  repeated- 
ly dug  over  by  it,  land  for  agriculture  being  rather 
scarce  here  in  Paris,  where  it  was  exhibited.  I 
think  the  great  difficulty  in  working  machines 
for  such  purposes,  has  heretofore  been,  that  they 
clogged  badly.  I  should  think  this  might  be  free 
from  this  objection. 

The  inventor,  who  was  present,  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  English,  and  my  knowledge  of  French  was 
not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  converse  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  technical  as  this.  I  shall  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure a  description  and  drawing  of  the  machine  as 
soon  as  it  is  published.  No  patent  has  yet  been 
granted  upon  it,  and  probably  no  accurate  descrip- 
tion can  yet  be  obtained.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
if  the  engine  was  really  only  of  three-horse  power, 
we  might  work  a  similar  machine  anywhere  in  New 
England  with  oxen.  This  machine  dug  a  breadth 
of  about  four  and  a  half  feet  at  once,  leaving  the 
land  in  the  condition  of  soil  well  dug  over  with  a 
fork.  The  engine  turned  at  the  end,  but  took  rath- 
er a  wide  sweep,  so  that  it  would  hardly  do  for  back 
furrowing. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  1  have  spent  half  a 
day  in  going  from  place  to  place,  for  some  drawing 
or  description  of  the  digging  machine  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  as  no  patent  has  been  granted.  It  is  im- 
possible at  present  to  get  any  further  particulars 
than  I  have  furnished  from  a  hasty  inspection.  The 
Americans  are  far  ahead  of  any  other  country  yet 
in  the  perfection  of  their  farming  utensils,  espe- 
cially their  small  tools.  Everywhere  in  France  I 
see  the  women  spreading  hay  with  a  wooden  fork, 
and  the  rakes  they  use  are  as  heavy  as  four  of  ours. 
Tbey  have,  by  the  way,  a  strange  fashion  of  tying 
their  hay  all  in  bundles  of  about  twelve  pounds,  in 
the  field.     All  the  hay  is  thus  parcelled. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
in  London,  last  week,  a  paper  was  read  on  horse- 
powers, and  it  was  stated  that  the  power  was 
entirely  practicable,  and  had  been  used  in  America. 
It  was  introduced  as  an  American  invention,  but  as 
one  not  much  known  in  England.  I  saw  at  once  that 
it  was  the  common  horse-power,  in  use  at  our  rail- 
way stations,  in  which  the  horse  walks  on  an  end- 
less platform ;  and  being  called  on  by  the  presiding 
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officer,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  gentle- 
men present,  th:'t  this  machine,  so  new  to  them, 
•was  almost  as  common  in  America  as  carts  and 
])lows.  Their  plows  in  use  in  England  are  quite 
different  from  ours,  nearly  twice  as  long,  and  much 
heavier.  Their  plowing  is  perfect,  as  straight  as  a 
line,  and  of  uniform  depth,  such  plowing  as  we  can- 
not do  in  the  United  States.  Whether  the  differ- 
ence is  in  the  plow  or  plowman,  or  in  the  land,  I  am 
not  certain  yet,  but  I  think  much  is  due  to  the  skill 
of  the  plowman,  who  all  his  life  holds  the  plow  and 
does  no  other  work.  But  I  have  inadvertently 
stepped  over  to  England,  when  I  ought  to  be  writ- 
ing of  France. 

Hoping  to  see  you  and  my  native  land  before 
the  leaves  fall,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

H.  F.  French. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SWALLOWS. 


BY     S, 


F  O  AV  L  E  E  . 


I  have  seen  of  late,  in  several  communications  of 
your  correspondents,  passages  relating  to  the  sud- 
den death  of  barn  and  chimney  swallows,  with  the 
inquiry,  what  was  the  probable  cause  of  their  des- 
truction. I  have  been  induced  to  communicate  to 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer  my  thoughts  upon  the 
{subject  of  the  inquiry;  the  more  readily,  as  1  think 
we  shall  discover,  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
habits  of  these  birds,  that  they  are  remarkable  for 
becoming,  under  some  circumstances,  torpid  ;  thus 
rendering  the  belief  in  their  brumal  retreat  the  less 
difficult  to  some  of  my  ornithological  friends.  Eve- 
ry close  observer  of  the  swallow  tribe,  cannot  fail  to 
observe  how  susceptible  they  are  to  cold,  and  its 
tendency  in  producing  torpidity. 

I  have  caught  the  white  bellied  swallow,  after  a 
cold  frosty  morning  in  spring,  completely  benumbed 
by  cold,  with  its  pulsations  as  low  and  as  torpid  as 
a  dormouse.  In  cold  rain  storms  in  spring,  for 
days  together,  the  chimney  swallows  will  doze  and 
sleep  in  chimneys,  in  a  torpid  state,  and  when  they 
can  be  viewed  from  below,  they  will  be  seen  with 
their  claws  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  flue,  their 
bodies  braced,  with  their  tails  presenting  a  most 
singular  appearance,  when  thus  tilted  back  against 
the  wall,  fast  asleep,  awaiting  the  clearing  up  of  the 
storm.  And  M'e  may  here  observe  that  collected 
as  they  often  are  in  considerable  numbers  in  chim- 
neys, they  are  frequently  destroyed  by  a  fire  being 
kindled  in  the  stove  or  furnace  below  them.  The 
causes,  inducing  sleep  in  the  swallows,  are  at  work 
producing  a  chilly  sensation  in  the  inmates  of  the 
nouse,  causing  them  to  light  their  fires. 

The  present  season  has  been  remarkable  for  its 
coolness  and  frequent  rains.  Such  seasons,  I  have 
always  noticed,  are  peculiarly  destructive  to  the 
swallow  tribe.  Martins,  within  my  recollection, 
have  suffered  most  severely  from  cold,  backward 
springs.  They  suffer,  likewise,  from  want  of  food 
— it  being  insects — which  most  abound,  and  are 
found  abroad  only  in  warm  seasons,  and  bright 
days.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  barn  swallow, 
to  a  less  extent,  and  it  may  be  the  principal  cause 
of  their  death  this  season. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  disbelieving  in  the 


brumal  retreat  of  the  swallow  is,  that  they  have 
been  dissected,  and  nothing  discovered  different 
from  other  birds,  as  to  the  organs  of  respiration. 
But  we  have  seen  that  they  are  differently  consti- 
tuted from  most  birds,  inasmuch  as  cold  produces 
torpidity  and  sleep.  This  state  renders  them  in- 
sensible to  a  desire  for  insect  food,  when  it  cannot 
be  obtained,  for  the  insectiverous  tribes  themselves 
are  as  quiet  as  the  swallow  family,  and  are,  like 
them,  waiting  for  mild  and  pleasant  weather  to  be 
abroad  in  the  fields.  The  distinguished  and  ven- 
erable traveller  and  naturalist,  Humboldt,  when  in 
his  eightieth  year,  says  the  circumstance  of  the 
sand  martin  sometimes  burying  itself  in  a  morass, 
is  a  phenomenon,  which  seems  not  to  admit  of  a 
doubt.  And  he  continues,  the  winter  sleep  of  the 
swallow  in  question,  (the  Hirundo  riparia,)  is  not 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  entire  species,  but  only 
to  have  been  observed  in  some  individuals. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  believer  in 
the  brumal  retreat  (at  least  in  the  present  day,)  sup- 
poses that  all  of  them  pass  the  winter  in  sleep. 
But  on  the  contrary,  they  believe  that  they  migrate 
for  the  most  part  in  autumn,  like  other  birds.  May 
not  those  swallows,  that  have  been  discovered  in  a 
torpid  state  be  the  weak  birds  of  late  broods,  that 
are  incapable  of  migrating,  and  being  overtaken  by 
the  frosts  of  autumn,  seek  a  shelter  from  the  cold, 
and  pass  into  that  state  of  insensibility,  to  which 
we  see  they  are  so  prone  ?  We  sometimes  no- 
tice in  some  insects,  a  want  of  vigor,  which  renders 
them  incapable  of  leaving  the  nest,  with  the  rest  of 
the  swarm,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  their 
transformation,  and  are  content  with  performing  it 
where  they  are,  as  best  they  may.  Thus  it  is  that 
nature  provides  for  the  necessities  of  her  weak  off- 
spring. 

It  is  common  for  some  persons  to  enumerate  our 
three  distinguished  ornithologists  in  the  list  of  un- 
believers in  the  torpidity  of  swallows.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, we  all  know,  treated  the  subject  always  with 
ridicule,  and  so  did  his  patron,  William  Bertram, 
before  him.  Mr.  Nuttall  had  his  doubts  of  the 
truth  of  our  belief,  judging  from  what  he  says  in 
his  manual.  Mr.  Audubon,  who  must  be  consid- 
ered our  greatest  ornithologist,  certainly,  at  one  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  when  I  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  had  not  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  wished  to  obtain  more  light  before  ex- 
pressing an  opinion.  This  was  in  1832,  but  what 
may  have  been  his  belief  upon  this  vexed  question 
before  his  death,  I  do  not  know.  He  no  where,  to 
my  knov/ledge,  in  his  writings,  expressed  a  decided 
unbelief  in  the  brumal  retreat  of  the  swallow.  Our 
unbelieving  friends,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  exhib- 
it so  much  torpidity  as  to  bring  forward  an  array  of 
names  of  persons,  distinguished  as  travellers  and 
naturalists,  as  our  opponents,  and  thus  vainly  at- 
tempt to  submerge  us  in  mud  and  water,  with  the 
poor  swallows.  We  could  beat  them  at  that  game, 
and  produce  two  names  to  their  one  of  all  those 
who  have  expressed  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

A  great  deal  is  sometimes  said  by  some  persons, 
about  the  improbability  of  swallows,  under  any  cir 
cumstances,  or  in  any  situation,  passing  the  winter 
in  a  torj)id  state.  But  natural  history,  as  well  as 
civil  history,  is  to  be  credited,  not  always  upon  the 
degree  of  probability  which  seems  to  be  attached 
to  its  teachings,  but  upon  facts,  founded  upon  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  of  noted  veracity.  And 
there  is  no  fact  more  credibly  established  in  natu- 
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ral  history,  tlian  the  torpidity  and  winter  retreat  of 
swallows.     Although  the  direct  proof  is  not  so  of- 
ten seen  and  discovered  as  the  more  indirect. 
Danvers  Port,  June,  1857.  s.  P.  F. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LITTLE  THINGS: 

Or,  a  Walk  in  my  Garden....No.  12. 

Every  affectionate  father  loves  his  own  children 
better  than  all  other  children  in  the  world ;  so  do 
I  love  my  garden,  however  humble  in  comparison 
with  the  best  of  my  neighbors.  But  here  comes 
grandmother,  who  told  me  how  to  have  an  abun- 
dance of 

EARLY  SALAD. 

Take  the  small  sized  onions  which  you  have  win- 
tered over,  and  plant  them  as  early  as  you  please. 
As  soon  as  the  tops  are  up  a  few  inches,  cut  them 
down  nearly  to  the  bulb  for  salad.  In  a  few  days 
you  may  have  a  second  crop.  The  onion  will  new 
bottom,  and  may  be  used  in  a  short  time  for  the 
same  purpose.  A  bed  of  cives  makes  a  very  early 
salad.  Cut  up  these  or  onions  with  a  little  tender 
new  cabbage,  and  there  is  a  dish  early  in  the  season 
for^verybody.  But  here  I  must  stop  to  say  a  word 
abcnit 

THE  ONION  MAGGOT. 
My  onion  bed  is  attacked  by  them,  and  I  have 
just  commenced  two  experiments  to  stop  their  rav- 
ages. From  some  of  the  rows,  I  draw  away  all  the 
earth  from  the  bulbs,  and  let  the  onion  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  fly  chooses  to  deposit  the  egg  a  little 
under  ground,  and  the  hot  sun  will  kill  the  worm, 
if  already  deposited.  I  once  saved  a  fine  bed  in 
this  way,  but  it  was  very  dry  and  warm  weather. 
How  it  will  succeed  in  a  wet  season,  time  must  de- 
termine. The  other  method  is  to  draw  the  earth 
high  up  around  the  tops  until  their  ravages  are 
over,  when  it  can  be  removed.  But  here  comes 
some  one  I  dread  to  see  about  as  bad  as  the  onion 
maggot.    It  is 

A  VISITOR, 
who  had  read  something  of  my  Little  Things,  and 
somehow,  got  the  impression  that  I  had  a  splendid 
garden.  I  have  no  such  thing.  I  am  a  learner. 
Almost  every  day,  I  learn  something  new  in  the 
garden,  and  though  it  be  a  little  thing,  I  cannot 
help  speaking  of  it,  hoping  that  somebody  else  will 
be  benefiied  thereby.  But  I  have  been  at  work 
to-day,  digging  up 

MY  ASPARAGUS  BED. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  roots  did  not  de- 
scend more  than  a  foot ;  whereas,  when  I  made  it, 
I  dug  it  nearly  four  feet  deep,  and  filled  it  with 
manure  and  soil.  Now  what  is  the  use  of  this 
depth  ?  Is  not  two  feet  just  as  good  as  four  ?  To 
obtain  a  new  bed,  is  it  better  to  transplant  old  or 
young  plants  ?  But  I  learned  one  thing  from  my 
visitor,  for  which  I  thank  him.     Speaking  of 

RHUBARB, 

he  says  that  he  finds  wood  ashes  the  best  manure 
for  it.  The  oxalate  of  potash,  so  abundant  in  this 
plant,  would  indicate  that  he  was  right.  But  let 
us  look  at  my 

PLUM  TREES, 
which  have  been  ravaged  by  the  curculio  worse 
than  before.    There  is  one  fact  I  have  not  seen  no- 


ticed by  others,  that  where  trees  are  in  a  vigorously 
rowing  condition,  many  of  the  plums  will  contin- 
ue to  grow  in  spite  of  the  puncture,  while  old  trees 
will  lose  them  all.  Will  not  this  in  part  account 
for  the  contradictory  reports  in  regard  to  the  suc- 
cess of  different  experimenters  ?  But  I  must  go 
back  to  my 

ONION  BED. 

I  have  completely  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
ravages  of  the  maggot.  The  tops  grow  some- 
what crooked,  but  the  bulbs  fill  out  apparently  as 
well  as  when  erect.  I  present  this  as  a  sovereign 
remedy,  till  some  one  shall  prove  it  unsuccessful. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  neighbor  who  has  great  faith 
in  the  use  of 

SALT   FOR  KILLING  INSECTS. 

He  put  into  a  small  bed  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
salt  last  fall,  hoping  to  kill  the  onion  maggot ;  but 
they  have  almost  entirely  swept  his  bed.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  I  read  an  article,  advising  the 
putting  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  salt  to  the  acre  to 
kill  insects.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  how  small 
a  dose,  whether  infinitesimal  or  not,  is  necessary  to 
kill  an  insect.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  weeds. 
A  wrong  impression  prevails  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  salt  for  these  purposes.  It  must  be  used  in  im- 
mense quantities  to  effect  the  object.  Littleish, 
enough,  I  remain,  N.  T.  T. 

Bethel,  July,  1857. 


The  Spider  and  the  Toad— A  Curious  Inci- 
dent.— The  following  singular  relation  is  furnished, 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Traveller,  as  having  been 
witnessed  by  a  person  now  living,  though  occur- 
ring more  than  forty  years  ago,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  this  city  : — 

The  narrator  said,  that  while  walking  in  the 
field  he  saw  a  large  black  field  spider,  considered 
of  the  most  venomous  species,  contending  with  a 
common-sized  toad.  The  spider  being  very  quick 
in  its  movements,  would  get  upon  the  back  of  the 
toad  and  bite  it,  when  the  toad,  with  its  fore  paw, 
would  drive  off  the  spider.  It  would  then  hop  to 
a  plantain,  which  was  growing  near  by,  and  bite  it, 
and  then  return  to  the  spider.  After  seeing  thia 
repeated  several  times,  and  noticing  that  each  time 
the  toad  was  bitten  it  went  to  the  plantain,  the 
spectator  thought  he  would  pull  up  the  plantain 
and  watch  the  result.  ,  He  did  so.  Being  agaia 
bitten,  and  the  plantain  not  to  be  found,  the  toad 
soon  began  to  swell,  and  show  other  indications  of 
being  poisoned,  and  died  in  a  short  time.  If  the 
plantain,  which  grows  so  abundantly  near  almost 
every  dwelling  in  this  vicinity,  was  such  an  imme- 
diate and  effectual  remedy  to  the  toad  for  the  b.'te 
of  the  spider,  can  we  not  reasonably  infer  that  it 
would  be  an  eflectual  cure  for  man  for  the  bite  of 
the  same  insect  ? 


Removlng  and  Preventing  Rust. — Some  per- 
sons employ  an  acid  to  remove  rust  from  knives; 
this  should  never  be  done  under  any  circumstances. 
Nothing  surpasses  rotten  stone  and  oil  for  scouring" 
knives  and  forks.  To  prevent  stoves  and  grates 
from  rusting  during  summer  if  placed  in  damp  sit- 
uations, give  them  a  thin  coat  of  lard  and  resin 
melted  together,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  Oi 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. — Scientific  Amtri- 
can. 
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A  RUSTIC  VILLA. 


We  present  this  week  another  of  those  beautiful 
designs  from  Wheeler's  "Homes  for  the  People,'' 
a  work  of  which  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too 
high  comm.endation.  We  shall  let  the  author  speak 
for  himself  in  describing  the  advantages  of  the  plan 
presented,  but  in  view  of  the  wants  of  our  New 
England  people,  in  the  matter  of  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive homes,  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  a 
few  remarks  before  x^e  introduce  Mr.  Wheeler  to 
his  audience.  It  is  the  custom  too  often  among  us, 
for  those  who  intend  building,  to  sit  down  and  make 
their  own  plans,  thinking  they  know  more  about 
their  wants  than  any  one  else  can  be  made  to  un- 
dersta'.d.  Without  any  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
architecture  or  the  fitness  of  things,  a  j)lan  is  made 
and  submitted  to  a  builder,  who  finds  the  less  ob- 
jection he  makes  the  more  his  own  interest  is  pro- 
moted, and  so  a  structure  is  erected  -with  the  whole 
external  and  internal  arrangements  of  which,  the 
owner  is  dissatisfied.  We  know  that  plans  fur- 
nished by  regular  architects  are  often  expensive,  at 
the  commencement,  and  may  therefore  be  objec- 
tionable. But,  thanks  to  some  of  the  more  liberal 
lines  of  the  profession,  we  have  now  many  books  on 
the  subject  of  building,  and  any  one  can,  for  a  few 
dollars  invested  in  their  purchase,  and  a  short  time 


spent  in  their  perusal,  avail  himself  of  the  most  val- 
uable suggestions  by  the  most  experienced  design- 
ers. We  earnestly  recommend  to  all  who  intend 
to  build,  if  only  the  simplest  structure,  a  study  of 
the  rules  and  plans  given  in  such  books  as  those  of 
Mr.  Wheeler,  Messrs.  Cleateland  &  Backus, 
Vaux,  and  others,  and  can  assure  them  that  the 
knowledge  gained  will  amply  repay  the  necessary 
cost. 
The  plans  presented  are  thus  described  : 

In  front  is  a  long  and  wide  veranda,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  \^hich  the  roof  shoots  out  to  shelter  the  car- 
riage that  may  be  standing  before  the  entrance 
door.  The  hall  within  is  nine  feet  wide  and  four- 
teen long.  No.  1,  and  opens  at  one  end  into  a  large 
closet,  and  then,  by  means  of  an  arch,  leads  into  a 
staircase  hall.  No.  2,  which  turns  off  at  right  angles 
and  then  is  continued,  but  of  narrower  width,  to  the 
rear  of  the  house.  The  staircase  hall  is  eight  feet 
in  width,  and  has  in  its  further  end  a  door  leading 
to  the  kitchen  and  offices. 

The  drawing-room,  No.  3,  is  on  one  side  of  the 
entrance  hall,  and  has  at  one  end  a  wide  window 
which  opens  upon  the  veranda,  and  on  its  side  a 
bay-window  from  which  a  lovely  view  is  obtained. 
The  size  of  this  room,  exclusive  of  the  bay,  is 
twenty-three  by  fifteen. 

Communicating  with  the  drawing-room,  but  re- 
cessed from  it,  so  as  to  form  a  veranda  to  its  win- 
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rooms,  root  cellar,  coals,  &c.,  find  ample 
accommodation  therein. 

The  cost  of  this  building  by  a  contract 
made  for  its  erection,  at  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  is  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  execution  of  the  work  is 
in  the  best  and  most  substantial  man- 
ner. This  amount  will  serve  as  a  guide 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  such  a  villa  in 
other  States;  and  as  one  comprising 
very  many  conveniences  at  small  cost, 
this  building  is  offered  as  a  fair  example 
of  a  rustic  villa. 

We  cannot  copy  the  full  description 
and  explanation  of  this  plan  given  by 
Mr.  Wheeler,  but  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  from  which  we  have  copied 
the  above. 


PLAN   OF   PRINCIPAL  FLOOR. 


EXTRACTS  AHD  REPLIES. 

TO   PREVENT   DROWNING. 

When  young  men  go  into  the  river 
or  pond  to  bathe  and  swim,  they  should 
always    carry    with    them    a   long   and 
strong  rope,  so  that,  should  one  of  their 
number  become  fatigued  and  be  unable 
to  swim  ashore,   they  might  rescue  him 
from  his  danger  by  casting  him  an  end 
of  the  rope  and  then  drawing  him  ashore 
wilhout  endangering  their  own  lives. 
Such  rope  should  have  inflated  gutta 
ipercha  or  some  other  buoy  attached  to  one  end  of 
,  .  ,    .      ,  •  it.     It  is  ever  dangerous  for  even  a  good  swimmer 

dow,  is   a  small  library.  No.  4,  which  is  thirteen  L^  g^ro^ch  ^eaj.   ^  man  struggling  in  the  water  ; 
feet  square,  containing  a  nre-place  and  a  recess  fori 
a  book-case  upon  its  side. 

Upon  the  other  sid?  of  the  hall  is  a 
dining-room.  No.  5,  which  is  twenty 
feet  by  fifteen,  having  attached  to  it  a 
large  china  pantry,  No.  6,  with  an  in- 
ner closet,  and  a  sash  opening  into  the 
staircase  hall,  so  that  dishes,  &c.,  may 
be  conveniently  passed  from  the  kitch- 
en. In  the  projection  containing  this 
pantry  is  a  store-closet.  No.  7,  commu- 
nicating with  the  kitchen.  No.  8,  which 
is  fifteen  feet  square  in  the  clear. 

By  the  side  of  the  kitchen,  and  un- 
der the  same  roof  which  contains  the 
store  and  china-closets,  is  an  entry, 
with  am])le  room  for  a  sink,  and  open- 
ing into  the  garden  by  means  of  a  cov- 
ered porch. 

In  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  is  the  laun- 
dry, of  the  same  size,  in  which  are  an 
oven  and  wash-trays,  as  also  the  private 
staircase  to  the  floor  above. 

The  accommodation  on  the  chamber 
^oor  is  ample  for  the  probable  wants 
of  the  family  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
rooms  on  this  floor,  is  space  in  the  roof 
of  the  front  gable  for  three  good  cham- 
bers, if  so  large  an  increase  be  needful. 
The  arrangement  of  ground  and 
chamber  floors  shows  a  liberal  supply 
of  all  that  can  conduce  to  comfort  and 
convenience  in  living ;  and  as  the  cel- 
lar, seven  feet  in  the  clear,  extends  un- 
der  the  whole  building,  furnace,  store-  ^^^^^  ^p  ^^^  CHAMBER  FLOOR. 
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with  such  a  rope  he  could  give  aid  without  danger. 
One  going  into  the  water  alone,  might  attach  a  rope 
to  some  object  on  shore,  and  to  his  person  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  draw  himself  ashore,  when  in  danger. 
_  P. 

HOKN  AIL. 

I  have  a  valuahle  cow,  which  I  suppose  has  got 
the  horn  ail.  I  have  bored  her  horns ;  they  dis- 
charge putrid  matter ;  she  also  discharges  from 
her  nose.  Is  it  hest  to  saw  of!"  her  horns  ?  Please 
advise  me  in  your  next,  and  much  oblige  an  old 
subscriber.  ZiBA  Eldridge. 

Taunton,  June  29,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  give  the  following,  relating  to 
this  matter  from  Dr.  Dadd's  Reformed  Cattle 
Doctor. 

"On  applying  the  hand  to  the  horn  or  horns  of 
a  sick,  beast,  an  unnatural  heat,  or  sometimes  cold- 
ness, is  felt:  this  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  de- 
gree of  sympathetic  disturbance.  And  here,  reader, 
permit 'us  to  protest  against  a  cruel  practice,  that 
is  much  in  fashion,  viz.,  that  of  boring  the  horns 
with  a  ginalet;  for  it  does  not  mend  the  matter 
one  jot,  and  at  best  it  is  only  treating  symptoms. 
The  gimlet  frequently  penetrates  the  frontal  sinus- 
es (cavities,)  which  communicate  with  the  nasal 
passages,  and  where  mucous  secretion,  if  vitiated 
or  tenacious,  will  accumulate.  On  withdrawing 
the  gimlet  a  small  quantity  of  thick  mucus,  often 
blood,  escapes,  and  the  interested  operator  will 
probably  bore  the  other  horn.  Now,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  after  the  point  of  the  gimlet  has  passed 
through  one  side  of  the  horn  and  bony  structure, 
it  suddenly  enters  a  sinus,  and  does  not  meet  with 
any  resistance  until  it  reaches  the  opposite  side. 
Many  a  'mare's  nest'  has  been  found  in  this  way, 
usually  announced  as  follows  :  'The  horn  is  hol- 
low !'  Again,  in  aged  animals,  the  bony  structure 
within  the  horn  often  collapses  or  shrinks,  forming 
a  sinus  or  cavity  within  the  horn;  by  boring  in  a 
lateral  direction  the  gimlet  enters  it ;  the  horn  is 
then  pronounced  hollow!  and,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  musi  be  doctored.  An  abscess  will 
sometimes  form  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  resulting 
from  common  catarrh  or'hoose;'  the  gimlet  may 
penetrate  the  sac  containing  the  pus,  which  thus  es- 
capes ;  but  it  would  escape,  finally,  through  the 
nostrils,  if  it  were  let  alone.  Here,  again,  the 
'horns  are  diseased,'  and  should  the  animal  recov 
er,  (which  it  would,  eventually,  without  any  inter- 
ference,) the  recovery  is  strangely  attributed  to  the 
boring  process.  An  author,  whose  name  has  es' 
caped  our  memory,  recommends  'cow  doctors  to 
carry  a  gimlet  in  their  pocket.'  We  say  to  such 
men,  lead  yourselves  not  into  temptation !  if  you 
put  a  gimlet  into  your  pocket,  you  will  be  very 
likely  to  slip  it  into  the  cow's  horn.  Some  men 
have  a  kind  of  instinctive  impulse  to  bore  the  cow's 
horns ;  we  allude  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  fcict  that  'horn  ail'  is  only  a  symptom  of 
derangement.  It  is  no  more  a  disease  of  the  horns 
than  it  is  of  the  functions  generally ;  for  if  there  be 
an  excess  or  deficiency  of  vital  action  within  or 
around  the  base  of  the  horn,  there  must  be  a  cor- 
responding deficiency  or  excess,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  some  other  region. 

•Horn  ail,'  as  it  is  improperly  termed,  we  have 
said,  may  accompany  common  catarrh,  also  that  of 
an  epidemic  form ;  the  horns  will  feel  unnatural  if 


there  be  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  ; 
this  might  be  easily  equalized  by  stimulating  the 
external  surface  and  extremities,  at  the  same  time 
giving  anti-spasmodic  teas  and  regulating  the  diet. 
The  horns  wil!  feel  cold  whenever  there  is  an  un- 
natural distribution  of  the  blood,  and  this  may  ar- 
rise  from  exposure,  or  sufi"ering  the  animal  to  wal- 
low in  filth.  The  author  has  been  consulted  in 
many  cases  of  'horn  ail,'  in  several  of  which  there 
were  slow  fecal  movements  or  constipation  ;  the 
conjunction  of  the  eyes  were  injected  with  yellow 
fluid,  and  of  course  a  deficiency  of  bile  in  the  aboma- 
sum,  or  fourth  stomach ;  thus  plainly  showing  that 
the  animals  were  laboring  under  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs. 

Our  advice  was,  to  endeavor  to  promote  a  heal- 
thy action  through  the  whole  system  ;  to  stimu- 
late the  digestive  organs ;  to  remove  obstructions, 
both  by  injections,  if  necessary,  and  by  the  use  of 
aperients ;  lastly,  to  invite  action  to  the  extremi- 
ties, by  stimulating  liniments.  Whenever  these  in- 
dications are  fulfilled,  'horn  ail'  soon  disappears." 

WARTS   ON  cows'  TEATS — SCRATCHES  ON  HORSES. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  give  me  a 
remedy  that  will  cure  warts,  on  the  teats  of  a  valu- 
able cow  ?  Also  a  remedy  for  the  scratches  on 
horse's  feet?  o.  H. 

Lebanon,  Me.,  July,  1857. 

N.  B.  Are  these  apples  eaten  by  the  curculio, 
spoken  of  by  S.  Fletcher  in,  an  article  headed  "No 
Apples  this  Year  ?" 

Remarks. — We  cannot  answer  your  first  inquiry. 
Scratches  may  be  cured  by  keeping  the  fetlock 
clean  and  oiled  with  any  clean,  soft  oil. 

The  curculio  does  not  eat  the  apple,  but  depos- 
ites  its  egg  in  it,  which  causes  it  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  when  the  young  grub  leaves  the  apple,  goes 
into  the  ground,  and  comes  forth  a  perfect  beetle, 
or  curculio  the  next  year. 


A  Hen  Story. — I  had  a  hen  that  hatched  fifteen 
chickens — ten  pullets  and  five  roosters — about  one 
year  ago.  1  raised  them  all.  Last  fall  I  sold  ofi" 
all  of  my  old  hens  and  all  my  roosters,  both  old 
and  young,  keeping  only  my  ten  young  pullets  for 
layers.  They  commenced  laying  in  November  and 
have  continued  constantly  ever  since.  This  spring, 
had  a  present  of  a  rooster,  but  still  the  half  Shang- 
hae  and  half  Creeper  pullets  have  not  forgotten  to 
lay  every  day.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  their  character  is  that  they  have  never  wanted 
to  set.  I  would  recommend  every  farmer  to  keep 
ten  pullets,  and  feed  them  well,  rather  than  go  in- 
to the  hop-raising  business. — P.  K.  T.  in  the  Ox- 
ford Democrat. 

The  Grape  Culture  in  California  is  large  and 
increasing.  In  ten  counties  12,857,225  pounds  of 
grapes  were  produced  last  year,  and  this  year  the 
total  will  be  14,000,000.  From  this  crop,  the  city 
of  Los  Angelos  makes  150,000  gallons  of  wine,  and 
6,000  gallons  of  brandy. 


Od*  Mr.  Everett  has  engaged  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress at  the  fall  fair  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Bufialo. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MAKE  HAY  WHILE  THE  SUIT  SHINES. 

O,  yes,  we  always  do,  but  we  mew  it  while  the  dew  is  on. 

!Mr.  Editor  : — While  reading  an  article  in  your 
last,  taken  from  the  Homestead,  headed,  "Make 
Hay  while  the  Sun  Shines,"  I  found  so  many  items 
about  hay-making  that  crossed  my  grain,  that  I  can 
hardly  refrain  from  adding  a  chip  from  my  experi- 
ence of  ten  years  in  farming,  in  which  I  have  cut 
and  put  up  from  one  to  two  hundred  tons  of  hay 
per  year. 

After  trying  various  experiments,  I  adopted  this 
one  plan  of  getting  hay,  as  far  ahead  of  any  other. 
Mow  the  grass  while  the  dew  is  on,  and  make  it 
■while  the  sun  shines.  Dew  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  vapor  condensed,  and  is  as  readily  evaporated 
from  mown  grass,  if  properly  spread,  as  from  stand- 
ing grass.  Mowing,  I  had  my  men  in  the  field,  at 
earliest  dawn ;  each  man  with  two  sharp  scythes, 
so  as  to  have  no  stopping,  except  for  breakfast,  and 
mow  around  the  field  that  we  intend  to  cut ;  calcu- 
lating so  as  to  have  it  finished  by  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock,  A.  M.  All  the  scythes  are  carried  to  the 
grind-stone,  which  is  turned  by  horse  power,  (a 
very  great  improvement,  by  the  way,  for  one  who 
has  a  power.)  While  one  hand  is  grinding,  the 
others  spread  and  "shake  up"  what  hay  the  boys 
have  not  finished.  Thus,  all  the  lighter  work  comes 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  I  find  that  it  causes 
much  less  back-ache  to  dry  dew-wet  grass,  than  to 
mow  dry  grass,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  drying 
it  in  good  weather.  In  bad  weather,  I  arrange  my 
work  accordingly. 

We  can  mow  more  grass  in  one  hour  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning,  than  in  two  hours  at  noon-day, 
when  the  fine  grass  cuts  like  wood,  and  the  coarse 
like  wire.  I  think  the  writer  of  that  article  has 
never  sweat  "like  a  man  a  mowing,"  or  he  would 
never  advise  mowing  grass  after  the  dew  is  off.  I 
infer,  also,  from  his  "setting  out  for  his  winrows," 
that  he  uses  no  horse  rake.  I  use  the  wheel  hcrse 
rake,  and  it  as  far  excells  the  back-breaking  hand 
rake,  the  clumsy  revolving  rake,  or  the  boy-killing 
drag,  as  the  mowing  machine  is  superior  to  the 
common  scythe.  Now  if  your  readers  will  just  lay 
aside  all  other  kinds,  and  try  the  wheel  rake,  they 
will  rake  over  more  and  rougher  ground,  cleaner, 
with  less  power,  and  more  ease,  than  with  any  ma- 
chine ever  used. 

After  dinner,  while  the  boys  are  getting  the 
teams  and  rakes,  the  others  are  turning  and  shak- 
ing. As  soon  as  dry,  commence  raking  around 
the  piece,  enough  for  two  rows  of  tumbles,  tumble 
with  the  horse  rake,  and  start  the  team  with  two 
to  pitch  on  to  each  load ;  by  hauling  the  rack  long, 
wide  and  flat,  one  can  easily  load  for  two  to  pitch. 
If  you  have  two  teams,  have  two  rakes.  Soon  as 
one  team  is  loaded,  to  the  barn,  and  start  the 
other,  (the  extra  pitchers  assisting  at  both  loads,) 
around  the  piece.  The  boy  and  horse  rake  raking 
the  scatterings  towards  the  centre ;  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  driving  over  raked  ground,  or  raking 
the  same  ground  more  than  twice.  Thus  a  boy 
fourteen  years  old  will  rake,  tumble  up,  and  rake 
after  as  much  hay  as  a  team  with  two  to  pitch  on 
can  draw  ;  or  as  much  as  six  men  with  hand  rakes  ; 
and  do  it  up  clean. 

Pitching  off  and  mowing  in  our  old  fashioned 
barns,  the  old  way  of  "sweat  and  pitchfork"  is  per- 
haps the  best.     It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the 


sooner  the  hay  is  pitched  off  after  it  is  loaded,  the 
less  work  it  requires  to  do  it.  Therefore,  unless 
caught  out  late,  never  let  a  load  stand  over  night. 
I  find  it  a  great  improvement  to  build  chimne\^  in 
my  hay-mow,  to  carry  off  the  heat  and  vapor, 
thus  preventing  the  heating  and  moulding  in  the 
mow.  Set  four  long,  slim  poles  in  the  centre  of  the 
mow,  about  one  foot  apart.  Nail  short  pieces  of 
boards  to  keep  them  in,  and  fix  a  flue  from  the 
bottom  to  the  outside  of  the  mow,  to  let  in  the  cool 
air,  and  a  current  of  air  will  be  formed  and  carry 
off  the  heat,  and  cure  the  hay,  if  put  in  quite  green, 
so  that  it  will  come  out  next  winter,  fresh  and  sweet 
as  new  mown  hay. 

"I  have,"  says  the  writer,  "never  gained  anything 
by  putting  my  men  at  colossus  work  before  break- 
fast." My  experience  is  entirely  to  the  contrary. 
I  have  not  only  gained  by  working  my  men  in  the 
cool  of  the  day,  when  they  are  full  and  strong,  but 
have  lost  much,  when  obliged  to  mow  two  hours 
before  dinner ;  finding  myself  and  men  too  much 
exhausted  to  work  or  eat,  and  altogether  unfit  for 
pitching  in  the  afternoon.  Now  does  this  not 
seem  a  more  reasonable  and  practical  way  of  do- 
ing up  the  haying  ?  I  have  practised  and  found  it, 
with  the  other  operations  on  my  farm,  so  profita- 
ble, that  I  find  myself  a  liftle  "above  board  ;"  and 
feeling  somewhat  weary  from  continued  hard  la- 
bors, I  feel  disposed  to  take  the  world  a  little  more 
easy.  To  do  so,  I  shall  sell  my  home  farm,  situat- 
ed two  miles  north  from  the  thriving  village  of 
Rutland,  Vt.  A  beautiful  location,  and  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  advertisement  on  another 
page.     Your  subscriber  on  Cream  Hill. 

Whoa  Haw  Hush. 


CABBAGE   INSECTS. 


Anbury,  or  finger  and  toes,  and  lice  on  cabbage. 
— Probably  the  very  best  specific  for  the  dire  dis- 
ease of  Anbury  on  cabbage,  is  wood  ashes.  As 
this  in  all  country  places  is  extremely  easy  to  be 
got  at,  it  would  be  well  for  all  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  their  garden,  to  have  this  material  sav- 
ed for  it,  instead  of  giving  it  to  the  "soap  man." 
For  independent  of  its  utility  for  this  purpose,  it 
is  fine  for  keeping  in  check  the  fly  on  cabbage, and- 
it  is  well  known  as  a  useful  agent  in  the  way  of 
manure.  What  we  would  advise  is  this.  Have  it 
always  collected  and  kept  dry,  in  barrels  or  other- 
wise, until  wanted  for  use,  and  especially  during 
the  season  of  making,  the  Winter. 

In  the  Spring,  if  more  is  accumulated  than  is 
likely  to  be  wanted  for  use  in  cabbage  planting  or 
dusting  to  keep  off  insects,  apply  it  to  the  ground, 
and  plow  or  dig  in  with  other  manures. 

At  the  time  of  planting  cabbage,  get  some  of 
this  wood  ashes,  and  about  its  equal  bulk  of  sand, 
and  mix  together ;  take  a  stick  or  crowbar,  and 
make  a  hole  where  each  cabbage  is  to  go,  and  fill 
the  hole  up  with  the  mixture — set  the  plant  with 
a  dibble  thick  in  the  centre,  and  no  Anbury  will 
ever  trouble  the  plant,  providing  there  was  none 
on  it  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Perhaps  this  is  too  much  trouble  for  many  who 
read  this,  and  inapplicable  for  the  immense  num- 
bers planted — in  such  case  a  tolerable  good  sub- 
slitue  consists  in  making  a  "mush"  of  the  same 
material,  thick  enough  to  allow  it  to  adhere  w^ell 
to  the  roots,  and  dip  the  same  into  it  before  plant- 
ing.    This  has  been  found  a  good  preventive  in 
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many  cases.  It  is  always  worth  doing,  however, 
on  land  where  plants  are  known  to  be  affected,  in 
the  case  of  cauliflower  or  broccoli,  which  gets  it 
sooner  than  the  cabbage  itself. 

^  good  deal  can  be  done  in  ridding  cabbage  of 
lice,  if  seen  to  in  time,  and  that  is  directly  after 
they  make  their  first  appearance.  Tobacco  dust 
\vould  prove  effectual,  only  that  it  cannot  be  made 
to  lay  on  the  shiny  leaf  of  a  large  cabbage.  Other 
remedies  are,  lime  dusted  over  them,  and  wood 
ashes. — Country  Gent. 


LAMENESS  FROM  CONTRACTED 
HEELS. 

A  farmer  of  Niagara  county,  New  York,  states 
Bome  important  facts  in  relation  to  the  proper  and 
improper  way  of  Shoeing  Horses.     He  says : 

"About  six  months  since  I  adopted  a  plan  for 
the  cure  of  this  complaint,  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  three  cases,  that  I  am  disposed  to  com- 
municate it.  My  opinion  is,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  foundered  horses  are  made  so  by  the  shoer. 
For  a  number  of  years  my  horses  were  shod  by 
one  man,  who  fitted  his  shoes  very  carefully — open- 
ed the  heels  handsomely,  by  trimming  the  frog 
and  the  heel  of  the  hoof,  and  thinned  the  sole 
nicely,  taking  off  all  appearance  of  bars — making 
the  shoe  nearly  straight  from  the  ball  of  the  foot 
to  the  heel.  First,  one  horse  became  lame  in  one 
foot,  then  in  the  other ;  soon  another  one  began 
to  be  lame,  and  in  spite  of  all  our  experiments, 
the  third  one  was  beginning  to  show  the  effects  of 
this  shoeing,  when  I  changed  the  praclice.  Now 
the  two  latter  are  perfectly  sound,  and  the  first 
one,  that  had  become  so  bad  that  it  was  painful  to 
drive  her  even  upon  a  walk,  is  so  much  improved 
that  she  feeds  and  acts  like  a  different  animal. 
Now  for  the  plan. 

Pare  the  foot  pretty  close ;  thin  the  sole  in  front 
of  the  bars,  but  cut  no  more  off  the  bars  than  that 
the  shoe  may  not  press  upon  them ;  fit  the  shoe 
to  the  shape  of  the  foot,  making  it  come  fairly  un- 
der the  heel  of  the  hoof  and  as  wide  as  you  can 
have  it  and  get  the  nails  in.  Do  not  open  the 
ieels — at  any  rate  cut  nothing  from  the  frog, 
•whether  ragged  or  not ;  if  you  choose  you  may 
take  a  very  little  from  the  heel  of  the  hoof  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  frog,  but  the  practice 
is  questionable.  I  think  the  bars  and  the  frog  are 
intended  to  keep  the  heels  apart ;  therefore,  save 
all  the  strength  you  can  in  the  former  and  do  not 
disqualify  the  latter  from  accomplishing  its  object 
by  putting  it  away  so  that  it  cannot  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  heels.  Now  cultivate  the  growth  of 
the  frog  by  applying  daily  either  soap  and  tar 
boiled  together,  or  soft  soap,  or  urine,  which  1 
think  best  of  all.  Take  up  the  foot,  clean  it  out 
tarefully,  and  make  your  application  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  the  frog  and  the  heel.  Standing  in 
mud  of  blue  clay  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  is  ex- 
cellent." 

Two  Crops  of  Peaks  in  a  Year.— S.  O.  West, 
of  East  Brookfield,  informs  the  Boston  Journal 
that  he  has  a  pear  tree  which  last  year  blossomed 
at  the  usual  time,  and  the  fruit  set  and  grew  finely. 
In  July  it  again  blossomed  on  wood  of  the  same 
year's  growth,  the  fruit  set  and  both  crops  ripened. 
This  yeai-  the  same  tree  has  again  blossomed  for  the 
second  time,  with  a  prospect  of  raising  two  crops. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer. 

NATIONAL  TRIAL  OF  REAPERS  AND 
MOWERS. 

Mr.  Editor  :— The  National  Trial  of  Reapers 
and  Mowers,  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  has  been  successfully 
terminated,  and  as  I  do  not  find  that  the  worthy 
Treasurer  has  chronicled  it  for  your  columns,  I  will 
endeavor  before  leaving  to  give  a  brief  review  of 
the  most  prominent  features.  The  details  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  "pomp  and  circumstance"  with 
which  it  was  inaugurated,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men in  attendance,  with  the  hospitable  entertain- 
ments of  the  Syracusians,  have  been  noted  down 
by  an  array  of  professional  reporters,  and,  ere  this, 
I  suppose,  are  known  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

It  was,  however,  something  more  than  a  "festi- 
val." The  high  price  of  agricultural  labor,  and  the 
necessity  for  securing  grain  crops  without  delay 
when  they  are  ripe,  has  doubtless  convinced  every 
man  who  has  a  hundred  acres  to  be  mown  or  cra- 
dled that  he  should  own  a  "machine."  The  ques- 
tion then  naturally  arises,  "what  machine  shall  1 
purchase  V  There  have  been  trials  in  abundance, 
in  various  sections  of  the  country,  where  commit- 
tees have  given  decisions  after  seeing  two  or  three 
machines  cut  an  hour  or  two  each.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society 
to  bring  into  competition  the  best  machines  in  the 
republic,'and  to  submit  them  to  a  thorough  and 
accurate  trial,  before  a  jury  composed  of  nineteen 
practical  men,  coming  from  sixteen  different 
States.  The  conception  and  carrying  out  of  this 
excellent  idea  belongs  to  Col.  Wilder,  of  Mhom 
Horace  Greeley  so  truly  remarked,  (in  an  editorial 
written  here  for  the  NewYork  Tribune,)  "He  is  not 
in  public  life,  and  we  believe  does  not  aspire  to  be — 
he  has  by  diligence  in  business  acquired  a  compe- 
tence, and  has  attained  an  age  at  which  most  men 
in  comfortable  circumstances  are  inclined  to  throw 
aside  the  cares  and  labors  of  active  life,  and  en- 
joy that  repose  for  which  they  have  honorably 
struggled  so  long.  Yet  Col.  Wilder  continues  to 
give  his  time,  his  means,  and  his  best  energies,  to 
the  cause  of  agricultural  progress,  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  and  a  constancy  befitting  the  prime 
of  life.  Long  may  he  live  to  pursue  his  career  of 
honorable  usefulness,  and  at  its  close  may  a  fit 
successor  be  found  to  follow  in  his  footsteps." 

The  citizens  of  this  saline  city  were  not  back- 
ward in  affording  all  necessary  facilities,  and  the 
owners  of  the  good  farms  in  the  vicinity  tendered 
the  use  of  fields  of  grass,  rye  and  wheat,  measur- 
ing in  the  aggregate  over  four  hundred  acres.  They 
also  gave  bonds  for  a  guarantee  fund  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  assessed  for  any  deficiency  of 
the  receipts  to  meet  the  expenses.  Through  the 
ood  management  of  Col.  Wilder,  this  liberal 
"backing-up"  was  not  required,  as  the  entrance- 
fees  ($50  a  machine,)  paid  the  bills. 

On  Monday,  the  13th,  the  competitors  were 
generally  on  hand,  but  I  regret  to  be  forced  to 
state  that  many  of  those  at  Syracuse,  with  others 
who  remained  at  home,  had  not  the  courage  to 
face  the  music."  They  will  of  course  be  report- 
ed as  having  "failed  to  appear,"  and  no  one  can 
think  much  of  machines  in  which  the  owners  have 
so  little  confidence  as  to  evade  a  fair  testing  of 
their  capabilities. 
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Those  who  had  the  manliness  to  enter  the  lists, 
•were  engaged  on  Monday  in  gearing  their  ma- 
chines, and  in  trying  the  teams.  There  was  the 
veteran  Obed  Hussey,  of  Baltimore,  who  claims  to 
be  the  "original"  inventor,  and  who  had  as  his 
youngest  bantling  a  mammoth  reaper,  wliich  cuts 
a  swath  of  ten  feet.  Equally  advanced  in  years, 
(although  it  is  but  recently  that  he  had  invented 
the  machine  which  he  brought,)  was  Pells  Manny, 
father  of  the  late  J.  H.  Manny,  whose  widow  en- 
joys a  large  income  from  her  husband's  patent. 
It  was  to  these  J.  H.  Manny  machines,  with  Wood's 
improvement,  that  premiums  had  been  awarded 
the  week  previous  at  the  Maryland,  and  at  the 
Ohio  State  trials,  so  that  the  gentlemen  from  Hoo- 
sick  Falls  had  high  hopes  of  success.  Previous 
triumphs  had  also  inspired  with  confidence  Mr. 
Allen,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Ketchum,  of  Buffalo, 
while  Mr.  Caryl  of  our  State,  had  the  approval  of 
the  Boston  gentlemen  who  assume  supremacy  in 
the  agricultural  matters  of  Massachusetts.  Light 
machines  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  attracted  at- 
tention, as  did  the  "Kentucky  Harvester,"  which 
has  met  with  a  large  sale  this  year  at  the  west. 
The  examination  of  the  machines  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  conversing  with  the  inventors  and  paten- 
tees, was  to  me  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
exhibition. 

Others  have  probably  informed  your  readers 
how  on  Tuesday,  (after  the  opening  ceremonies,) 
nineteen  machines  clattered  off  at  once  in  a  badly 
lodged  field  of  clover,  and  how  on  Wednesday  and 
'1  hursday,  some  twenty-five  mowing  and  combined 
machines  were  tested  in  groups  of  four  in  large 
fie.ds'  of  timothy.  On  Friday,  fourteen  reapers 
were  set  at  work  together  in  an  uneven  field  of 
rye,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  has  been  occu- 
pied wi*.h  "dynamometer"  tests  in  wheat,  rye  and 
grass  fields.  The  committee,  sub-divided  into  class- 
es, were  at  work  from  "early  morn  till  dewy  eve," 
and  never,  I  w'.ll  venture  to  assert,  has  there  been 
such  a  thorough,  impartial  trial  in  the  field.  Ev- 
ery feature  of  th-s  construction,  principles  and  ac- 
tual working  of  each  machine  has  been  carefully 
scrutinized,  and  duly  recorded. 

A  "dynamometer"  recently  invented  by  Mr. 
Leonard,  of  the  Am.ericar.'  institute,  at  New  York, 
worked  to  a  charm  until  p-u  >o  practical  use,  when 
the  motion  of  the  machines  to  which  it  was  applied 
threw  it  out  of  gear,  and  soon  tised  it  up.  Fortu- 
nately, there  was  an  "oil  dynam^^meter"  on  the 
ground,  belonging  to  Emery  Brotjiers  of  Albany, 
which  enabled  the  committee  to  prosecute  their 
experiments.  They  also  had  a  simp.t  apparatus 
for  testing  the  "side  draft"  of  the  mac  Lines,  but 
the  close  observation  of  such  practical  mr-r  was, 
after  all,  of  the  most  value.  Some  mowers  wh.ch 
worked  to  a  charm  when  drawn  at  a  fast  wa.x  hy 
quick-stepping  heavy  horses,  absolutely  failed  to 
cut  when  worked  at  a  slow  pace. 

When  the  reapers  went  into  the  field,  McCor- 
mick's  was  among  them,  a  brother  of  the  inventor 
having  arrived  the  night  previous.  Nothing  could 
be  finer  than  the  way  in  which  this  trans-atlantic 
favorite  cut  up  a  rather  steep  hill.  Hussey's  mam- 
moth machine  did  not  work  at  all,  and  others 
were  forced  to  give  up,  although  they  did  their 
best. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Judges  will  not  be 
made  until  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society, 


which  will  take  place  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the 
first  week  in  September.  It  will  contain  the  "tab- 
ulations" and  the  "calculations"  by  which  the  ver- 
dicts will  be  decided,  and  will  prove  a  valuable 
contribution  to  agricultural  literature.  In  these 
days,  when  fire  engines  are  made  the  prominent 
feature  in  some  "agricultural  (?)  exhibitions,"  and 
in  others  horse-trotting  is  inaugurated  by  eloquent 
divines,  it  will  be  refreshing  to  have  an  authentic 
record  of  an  Exhibition  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
real  practical  value  to  the  yeomen  of  the  land. 

Essex  North. 
Syracuse,  JV.  Y.,  July  21st,  1857. 


SALT. 

Common  sea  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  an  arti- 
cle, the  importance  of  which,  in  its  action  as  a  pu- 
rifier in  some  chemical  processes,  has  been  but  re- 
cently known  extensively.  Scores  of  processes  af- 
fecting the  preparation  or  rectification  of  various 
important  materials  involve  the  employment  of  this 
cheap  chemical  with  other  ingredients,  under  in- 
tense heat,  and  one  of  the  processes  for  making 
steel,  which  has  lately  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, consists  in  purifying  scrap  iron  by  salt,  and 
carbonizing  it  with  the  same  materials  used  for 
years  in  the  simple  "case-hardening"  operation. 

According  to  some  of  the  foreign  journals,  the 
addition  of  salt  to  the  materials  in  the  smelting  and 
puddling  furnace,  has  been  attended  with  very  ben- 
eficial results  in  the  quality  of  the  iron  produced. 
But  all  these  uses  are  at  present  trifling  compared 
to  the  immense  quantities  of  this  material  used  in 
the  preservation  and  seasoning  of  food. 

The  amount  of  salt  consumed  in  this  country  (for 
various  uses)  including  the  salting  of  hay,  &c.,  for 
animals,  the  salt  inserted  between  the  timbers  of 
vessels  to  preserve  the  wood,  and  the  like,  is  about 
sixty  pounds  to  each  inhabitant.  There  are  about 
twelve  million  bushels  of  salt  manufactured  within 
our  limits  per  annum,  and  about  fifteen  million 
bushels  imported.  The  salt  is  manufactured  part- 
ly by  boiling,  and  partly  by  evaporating  in  the  sun. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  by  these  processes  is 
about  equal,  and  the  product  is  of  about  equal  val- 
ue, pound  for  pound ;  but  the  solar  salt  weighs 
about  seventy  pounds  to  the  bushel,  while  the  boiled 
salt  weighs  about  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel,  va- 
rying, however,  according  to  the  position  of  the  ket- 
tles, to  a  weight  considerably  above,  and  also  con- 
siderably below  the  standard.  Onondaga  county, 
in  this  State,  furnishes  about  half  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  brine 
for  these  works  is  obtained  altogether  from  springs, 
and  the  salt  is  reduced  to  the  cyrstaline  form  al- 
most exclusively  by  boiling.  The  amount  manu- 
factured at  the  solar  works  of  Onondaga  in  1856, 
was  about  half  a  million  bushels.  The  quantity 
manufactured  in  kettles  in  that  county  at  the  same 
time  was  five  and  a  half  million  bushels. 

A  recent  letter  from  S.  Hotaling,  a  prominent 
salt  merchant  of  this  city,  in  answer  to  one  from  a 
committee  of  the  British  Parliament,  on  the  salt 
trade  of  our  country,  after  presenting  much  of  the 
statistical  information  already  given,  describes  a 
salt  block  at  Onondaga,  of  the  largest  size,  as  made 
of  brick  about  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  wide,  four  to 
five  feet  high,  and  forming  two  parallel  arches,  ex- 
tending the  whole  !*».igth  of  the  block.  Over  and 
within  the  top  of  these  arches,  are  placed  common 
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cast  iron  kettles,  holding  about  fifty  to  seventy  gal- 
lons of  brine,  placed  close  together  in  two  rows, 
the  whole  length  of  the  arches.  A  fire  built  in  the 
mouth  of  the  arches  passes  under  each  kettle  into 
a  chimney,  built  generally  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  averaging  from  fifty  to  seventy  ket- 
tles in  each  block.  A  single  block  with  one  row  of 
kettles  is  about  half  of  this  width. 

Any  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  salt 
•which  could  cheapen  its  production  only  by  a  very 
small  per  centage,  would  be  an  invention  of  no  or- 
dinary importance ;  and  we  think  the  field,  although 
the  subject  is  occasionally  dabbled  in  with  various 
degrees  of  success,  is  much  less  the  scene  of  com- 
petition among  inventors  than  many  others  of  less 
magnitude. — Scientific  Amtrican. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

AN  ENGLISH  CATTLE  SHOW. 

BY  n.   F.   FRENCn. 

Ipswich,  County  of  Suffolk,        ) 
England,  July,  1857.   5 

Seeing  a  notice  in  the  papers  that  the  Sufiblk 
Agricultural  Association  was  about  to  hold  a  pub- 
lic exhibition,  I  took  the  train  from  London,  and 
came  out  here,  sixty-eight  miles,  to  attend  it.  By 
mere  accident  I  was  set  down  at  the  famous  Inn 
called  the  White  Horse,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Pick- 
"wick's  adventures  on  the  occasion  when  he,  by  mis- 
take, entered  the  chamber  of  a  lady  by  night,  in  en- 
deavoring to  return  to  his  own.  It  is  one  of  the 
interesting  circumstances  about  travelling  in  Eng- 
knd,  that  one  is  daily  finding  something  to  remind 
liim  of  some  striking  event  in  history,  or  some  noted 
individual,  or  some  fiction  of  literature,  to  interest 
him. 

Besides  being  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  most  noted  character,  Ipswich  is  the  birth- 
place of  Cardinal  Woolsej-,  who  founded  here  a 
school, which  is  still  supported;  and  as  one  looks  at 
the  old  place,  not  the  house,  for  it  is  gone,  where 
the  great  man  first  saw  the  light,  the  sentiments 
which  Shakespeare  has  put  into  his  mouth  constant- 
ly recur  to  mind.  The  cardinal  rivalled  his  mon- 
arch in  the  splendor  of  his  palace  and  retinue,  yet 
in  the  end,  in  his  sorrow  and  remorse,  cried  out — 
"0,  had  I  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I've 
served  my  King,  he  would  not,  in  mine  age,  have 
left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." 

But  a  stranger  circumstance  than  these  impress- 
es me  at  this  moment.  I  am  writing  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  of  July,  at  the  mansion  of  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  who  kindly  insisted  on  bringing  me 
to  his  fine  old  English  homes,  from  the  exhibition 
dinner  of  yesterday.  The  first  object  that  met  my 
awakening  eyes  this  morning,  is  a  large  engraving, 
a  copy  of  a  splendid  piece  of  plate,  presented  by 
the  citizens  of  Suffolk  county  to  an  ancestor  of 
my  host,  for  his  distinguished  services  in  a  naval 
engagement  in  the  war  of  1812  between  England 
and  the  United  States.     I  shall  not  so  far  violate 


hospitality  as  to  give  any  clue  to  the  particular  ac- 
tion thus  commemorated,  but  I  cannot  help  copying 
a  line  or  two  from  the  inscription,  which  explains  the 
design  in  part  thus :  "Britannia,  borne  on  a  sea- 
horse, holds  the  trident  of  Neptune  in  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other,  she  hurls  her  thunders  on 
the  American  eagle  that  is  expiring  at  her  feet." 
This  is  but  one  feature  of  the  engraving ;  but  it 
gives  the  key  to  the  design.  Now  is  not  that  a  pic- 
ture for  an  American  to  open  his  eyes  upon  on  In- 
dependence day,  in  a  foreign  land  ?  But  I  had  my 
turn  yesterday,  in  an  after  dinner  speech,  at  the 
exhibition,  in  which  I  modestly  alluded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  territory,  and  the  resources  of  the  nation 
over  which  this  same  old  bird,  which  fortunately 
survived  the  thunderbolts  of  Britannia,  now  spreads 
her  triumphant  wings,  and  when,  in  conclusion,  I 
offered  a  sentiment  expressive  of  the  hope  that 
peace  and  good  will  might  always  continue  between 
the  two  countries,  it  was  greeted  with  cheers  and 
shouts  of  applause,  far  more  grateful  to  the  ear 
than  the  thunders  of  victorious  cannon.  I  may 
add,  by  way  of  conclusion,  as  to  the  dinner  which 
closed  the  show,  that  an  English  lord,  the  Earl  of 
Stradbroke,  the  President  of  the  society,  presided 
at  the  table,  that  English  noblemen  of  distinction 
were  present,  that  some  three  hundred  of  the  most 
substantial  proprietors  and  farmers  of  Suffolk  were 
at  the  banquet,  and  that,  with  no  other  introduction 
than  a  general  introductory  letter  from  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  I  was  received  with 
honor,  and  placed  in  a  position  to  indicate  the  re- 
spect shown  to  the  society  and  country  which  I  rep- 
resented. 

This  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  indicates 
what  is  now  felt  everywhere  in  England,  the  kind- 
ness and  good  feeling  which  exist  on  the  part  of 
the  English  people  towards  our  country.  With 
this  long  preamble,  I  will  return  to  the  more  strict- 
ly agricultural  topic,  with  which,  when  I  took  my 
pen,  I  intended  to  fill  this  sheet. 

THE  HORSES. 
The  conspicuous  feature  of  the  exhibition  was 
the  great  array  of  cart  horses,  for  which  this  coun- 
ty is  celebrated.  The  number  of  entries  for  hors- 
es and  colts  for  agrioultui'al  purposes  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen.  The  Suffolk  cart  horse  is  a  long, 
low  posted,  large  legged,  thick  set,  heavy  draft 
horse,  of  monstrous  size,  weighing  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  pounds.  There  were  several 
on  the  field  that  I  have  no  doubt  exceeded  the  lat- 
ter weight.  They  are  almost  uniformly  of  what  is 
here  called  a  light  chestnut ;  or  nearly  as  light  as 
what  we  call  a  sorrel  color  with  us,  with  a  light  col- 
ored mane  and  tail.  They  must  be  very  slow,  as 
their  common  days'  work  at  the  plow  i.i  seven  hours, 
and  they  plow  but  one  acre.  For  mere  draft  horses 
they  must  be  very  valuable,  but  are  good  for  noth 
ing  else. 
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There  was  a  large  show,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
two  hundred,  of  horses  for  riding  purposes.  These 
horses  are  of  various  blood,  crossed  more  or  less 
with  the  race  horse,  but  having  no  very  distinctive 
marks.  A  few  of  them  were  shown  as  hunters, 
and  were  required  to  leap  a  hurdle,  a  sort  of  rail 
fence,  of  four  feet  in  height.  This  sight,  quite  noV' 
§1  to  me,  attracted  much  attention.  The  riders 
first  galloped  their  horses  round  the  field,  then  rode 
them  down  a  sort  of  lane  fenced  in,  and  at  a  mod 
erate  gallop  rode  at  the  hurdle,  which  the  horses 
all  leaped  with  very  little  apparent  effort.  The 
hurdle  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill  of  moderate  decliv' 
ity,  and  the  horses  were  jumped  two  or  three  times 
each  over  it,  up  hill  and  down.  From  what  I  ob- 
served, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  borrowing  any  stock  of  this  kind 
from  Suffolk  county. 

Our  Morgan  stock  feems  to  me  better  adapted 
to  our  general  want  of  carriage  horses,  than  any- 
thing I  have  yet  met  with.  The  Suffolk  cart  horse 
might,  perhaps,  be  introducedir  into  our  cities  for 
the  drays  with  advantage.  Premiums  were  also 
awarded  for  ponies,  which  are  much  used  by  the 
children  of  the  nobility  for  riding,  and  by  their  la- 
dies for  driving  in  little  carriages.  The  ponies  here, 
however,  were  of  no  distinct  variety,  but  a  sort  of 
cross,  I  should  think,  between  some  small  breed  and 
common  horses. 

CATTLE. 

The  Suffolk  cow  is  a  peculiar  animal,  unlike 
anything  I  have  before  seen.  She  is  a  small,  red 
animal,  without  horns,  more  resembling  the  North 
Devons  with  their  horns  knocked  off,  than  anything 
else.  They  are  sound,  compact  and  hardy,  and  good 
milkers  for  their  size ;  on  the  whole,  the  cows  and 
bulls  of  this  breed  strike  me  as  very  suitable  to  the 
cliaiate  and  pastures  of  New  England. 

It  is  Si  id  that  the  French,  at  their  exhibitions, 
give  a  decided  preference  to  cattle  without  horns, 
because  they  are  not  so  dangerous  to  handle  !  I  was 
present  in  a  cow-house  last  evening,  where  men 
were  milking  these  cows,  and  observed  that  they 
tied  their  hind  legs  together  with  a  rope  before 
commencing  operations.  I  inquired  the  object,  and 
the  reply  was,  "that  the  cows  would  sometimes 
kick  the  milk  over,  if  they  did  not  confine  their 
legs."  The  cows  seemed  perfectly  gentle,  and  did 
not  even  resent  this  indignity,  but  submitted  to  it 
as  part  of  the  established  system  of  the  country. 
The  oxen  are  worked  here  in  collars  and  harness, 
with  blinders  and  bitts,  and  driven  with  reins  like 
horses. 

SHEEP  AND   SWINE. 

The  entries  for  premiums  on  sheep  were  not  very 
numerous,  thirty-two  pens  only  being  filled.  The 
sheep  were  of  three  varieties,  the  Southdown,  the 
Cotswold  and  the  Leicester,  and  all  appeared  to  me 
who  have  no  great  knowledge  of  sheep,  to  be  fine 


animals.  Sheep  husbandry  is  perhaps  the  leading 
feature  in  English  agriculture,  without  which  the 
farmers  say  they  could  do  nothing  with  their  land. 
After  better  opportunities  for  investigation,  I  can 
speak  more  safely  on  the  subject,  and  with  this  re- 
mark I  will  pass  over  the  topic.  The  swine  exhib- 
ited, were  mostly  of  two  varieties  of  the  Suffolk, 
the  black  and  the  white.  This  is  the  county  from 
which  the  Suffolk  pigs,  which  have  been  and  are  still 
so  much  in  demand  in  New  England,  are  exported  to 
the  United  States.  I  was  introduced  to  the  gentle- 
man who  has  supplied  most  of  those  which  have 
been  sent  to  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  noted  breed- 
er both  of  swine  and  short-horn  cattle.  I  have  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  visit  him  at  his  home,  and 
examine  his  stock  and  that  of  his  neighbors. 

The  whites  only  have  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  blacks,  I 
think  are  rather  preferred  for  home  use  here,  but 
their  mode  of  using  the  flesh  of  swine  in  this  coun- 
try is  different  from  ours.  What  is  called  bacon  is 
found  on  almost  every  table  at  breakfast,  and  is  the 
meat  of  small  hogs,  less  than  a  year  old,  cut  through 
and  through,  and  cured  dry.  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  anything  like  our  salt  pork,  during  ray  wan- 
derings abroad. 

The  black  Suffolk  swine  seem  to  be  somewhat 
longer  and  thinner  than  the  white,  and  with  less 
uniformity  of  shape,  although  the  color  of  all  was 
wholly  black.  When  properly  dressed,  the  color 
comes  off,  I  am  told,  and  the  skin  is  nearly  as  white 
as  that  of  the  other  variety. 

FARM   IMPLEMENTS. 

Several  portable  steam-engines  in  operation,  car- 
rying threshing  machines,  chaff  cutters,  and  adapted 
to  be  changed  to  other  uses,  were  on  exhibition. — 
Steam  engines  are  coming  rapidly  into  use  for 
farm  purposes  in  England.  They  are  portable, 
but  not  locomotive.  They  are  on  wheels  and 
can  be  moved,  but  do  not  travel  about  by  their  own 
power  I  noticed  but  one  reaper,  and  that  was 
McCormick's,  as  the  exhibitor  informed  me,  much 
improved.  The  hand  tools,  such  as  rakes  and  forks, 
were  about  of  the  weight  and  make  of  those  that 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  carried  over  in  the  May- 
flower, such  as  a  Yankee  would  resolve  into  their 
elements  of  fire  wood  and  old  iron  directly. 

The  plows  here  are  so  entirely  different  from 
ours  that  I  dare  not  hazard  an  opinion  of  their 
comparative  value,  till  I  have  myself  followed  one 
in  the  furrow.  The  plow  in  common  use  on  light 
land  here  is  nearly  double  the  length  of  our  Boston 
plows,  and  weighs  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
Of  what  use  all  this  length  and  weight  can  be,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  but  as  the  farrows 
are  laid  always  here  perfectly  straight  and  uniform, 
and  the  work  is  done  much  better  than  we  do  it  at 
home,  the  English  plowman  has  good  reason  for 
claiming  that  his  plcw  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
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A  plowman  here  is  a  plowman  always,  and  doubt- 
less has  more  skill  than  our  farmers  in  holding 
the  plow.  The  land  is  entirely  free  from  roots 
and  other  obstructions,  and  the  fields  are  generally 
large,  so  that  he  ought  to  do  good  work.  I  amuse 
myself  often  in  talking  with  the  plowmen  here 
about  our  plows,  which  they  think  cannot  be  fit  for 
any  use.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain,  that  an 
English  plow  would  be  utterly  useless  on  most  New 
England  farms.  With  all  their  weight,  two  yoke 
of  oxen  would  break  one  to  pieces  in  a  moment 
against  a  stump,  and  the  long  beam  and  handles 
would  be  entirely  unsuited  to  the  variations  of  sur- 
face, and  the  obstructions  with  which  we  meet. 
Again,  the  length  of  the  plow  compels  them  here 
to  leave  a  wide  headland,  and  to  dig  up  with  a 
spade  a  large  corner,  most  of  which  one  of.  our 
plows  would  turn  over. 

While  here,  I  have  witnessed  the  operation  of  a 
new  steam  plow,  just  invented,  and  have  seen  it 
plow  an  acre  in  an  hour.  It  is  entirely  different 
from  the  one  I  saw  in  France,  which  I  think  I 
mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  but  as  my  letter  is 
already  too  long,  I  will  defer  any  description  of  it. 

I  intended  to  notice  the  short-horn  stock  shown 
at  the  Suffolk  Exhibition,  but  as  I  am  going  imme- 
diately into  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  the  best 
breeders  of  it,  where  I  shall  see  all  they  have,  and 
not  merely  the  selected  animals,  it  is  as  well  to  de- 
fer any  particular  notice  of  it.  I  find  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  everything  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
ture, and  have  many  more  invitations  to  the 
homes  of  farmers  and  of  noblemen  than  I  can  ac- 
cept. 

My  impressions  of  the  hospitality  of  the  English 
are  becoming  more  and  more  favorable.  That  I 
am  an  American,  and  interested  in  agriculture,  seems 
to  be  sufficient  to  open  all  doors  and  all  hearts  to 
welcome  me,  and  he  alone  who  has  wandered  far  from 
home  knows  how  properly  to  appreciate  such  kind 
ness  to  a  stranger.  II.  F.  F. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

HOSN  AIL. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  desirous  of  saying  to  your 
readers  that  the  cruel  and  absurd  custom  of  boring 
the  horns  of  animals,  and  turning  in  pepper,  salt 
and  vinegar,  to  relieve  the  animal  of  disease,  is  a 
barbarous  practice,  and  because  some  have  survived 
the  operation,  it  is  no  evidence  of  its  utility.  Nev- 
er bore  a  horn ;  the  horns  and  hoofs  are  protec- 
tions, and  are  the  last  things  that  need  doctoring. 
I  purchased  a  young  cow  very  cheap,  that  had  been 
doctored  for  the  horn  ail.  The  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  putty  up  the  holes  in  her  horns,  tarred  her 
nose,  and  gave  her  one-half  peck  of  turnips  every 
day  at  noon  with  her  hay,  for  eight  or  ten  days ; 
after  which  lime,  she  fared  with  the  rest ;  and  I 
kept  her  years  after,  without  any  sign  of  disease. 

The  supposed  cases  of  horn  ail  have  been  the 
source  of  more  real-practice  than  any  other,  par- 


ticularly on  old  cows  and  oxen  thin  of  flesh  ;  such 
stock  is  forced  to  eat  meadow  hay,  and  not  the  best 
at  that,  with  a  cold  and  open  barn  for  a  shelter,  in 
our  varying  climate.  Cattle  so  kept,  without  roots 
and  a  change  of  food,  will  lose  their  appetite,  and 
of  course  lose  flesh ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  have 
less  vigor  to  withstand  the  changes  of  climate,  and 
are  more  susceptible  to  disease.  Such  stock  often 
have  a  cold  in  the  head;  the  nose  is  stopped,  and 
the  natural  drains  of  the  head  being  closed,  produce' 
cold  horn,  giddiness,  loss  of  appetite,  a  watery  dis- 
charge at  the  eyes,  &c.  For  symptoms  like  the 
above,  Mr.  Gleason,  ofWayland,  has  a  prescription 
that  has  the  most  philosophy  of  any  I  have  seen, 
and,  withal,  works  well.  "Put  a  half  table  spoon- 
ful of  spirits  of  turpentine  on  the  head  between  the 
horns,  and  then  with  a  syringe  inject  into  the  nos- 
trils a  solution  of  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper,  which 
will  cause  a  discharge  at  the  nose."  h. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HAIR  SKAKES-DAMPHESS  IN  WALLS. 

Dear  Sir  : — When  a  boy  I  was  taught  by  my 
school-reader  ("Flint's  Lectures,"  I  think,)  that  a 
horse  hair  put  into  water  for  about  two  weeks  in 
August  would  become  animated,  and  changed  into 
a  hair  snake.  1  became  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  tried  the  experiment ;  but  could  never  vivify 
the  hair. 

These  old  recollections  caused  me  to  read  with 
interest  the  articles  on  this  subject  on  pages  40  and 
191  of  the  present  volume  (9)  of  the  Farmer. 
Since  then,  in  an  article  on  the  organic  contents 
of  waters  from  the  Thames,  and  other  sources,  by 
Edwin  Lankester,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  published  in 
liOndon,  in  the  Civil  Engineer  and  ArchilecVs 
Journal  for  1852,  page  407, 1  found  the  following : 
"Thus  it  is  known  that  the  stickleback  swallows  the 
eggs  of  a  species  of  eutozoon,"  [that  is  an  intestinal 
worm,  an  animal  living  in  some  parts  of  another  ani- 
mal— Ed.]  "called  Bathriocephalus ;  but  while  inside 
the  fish,  these  eggs  never  develop  into  a  perfect 
eutozoon ;  but  if  the  fish  is  eaten  by  a  bird,  the  crea- 
ture becomes  perfectly  developed.  The  gordius,  or 
hair  ivorm,  deposits  its  eggs  in  water,  but  the  eggs 
are  not  developed  in  this  position;  they  are  first 
swallowed  by  insects,  and  in  this  position  the  egg 
is  hatched,  produces  the  gordius,  which  becomes 
impregnated,  and  escapes  from  the  insect  into  wa- 
ters, where  it  deposits  its  eggs." 

On  page  259  of  No.  6,  Vol.  9,  Mr.  Wells,  of 
Ohio,  makes  some  inquiries  respecting  dampness 
in  brick  houses,  which  were  not  replied  to  in  the 
following  number.  Dampness  in  brick  and  stone 
houses  may  arise  from  three  causes.  First,  by  ca- 
pillary attraction  from  the  ground.  Second,  from 
driving  storms  beating  against  porous  stone  or 
brick.  Third,  from  the  walls  being  thick,  and, 
therefore,  not  changing  temperature  so  quickly  as 
the  atmosphere.  Thus,  when  a  warm,  damp  day 
succeeds  a  cool  one,  the  moisture  in  the  air  will  be 
condensed  in  drops,  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
cooler  walls  ;  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  by 
a  glass  of  cold  water  on  a  warm  day  in  summer. 
The  remedy  for  this  latter  cause  is  to  furr  off"  and 
plaster,  leaving  a  space  of  confined  air  inside  the 
brick  or  stone  wall.  For  the  second  cause,  apply 
a  mastic  or  water-proof  cement,  paint,  or  wash  ;  and 
for  the  first,  in  building,  put  in  a  strata  of  asphalte. 
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slate  or  other  substance  impervious  to  water,  just 
above  the  ground  line.  To  prevent  damp  from 
ascending  the  walls  of  a  house  already  built,  [Lon- 
don's Enq/clopeEclia  of  Cottage,  Farm  and  FiUa 
Architecture,  published  in  1846,  page  246,]  intro- 
duce a  water-proof  medium  through  the  wall,  just 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  in  the  following 
manner : — First  make  a  hole  through  the  wall,  over 
the  ground  course,  taking  out  2  courses  in  height, 
and  2  bricks  in  length  ;  consequently,  the  hole  will 
be  6  inches  high,  and  IS  inches  wide.  Then  fill  up 
one  half  this  hole  at  one  end  with  two  courses  of 
sound  bricks  laid  in  Roman  cement.  It  is  clear 
that  the  operation  could  not  injure  the  wall,  the 
width  of  18. inches  not  allowing  of  any  settlement ; 
2  courses  more  of  nine  inches  in  width  are  next  re- 
moved, making  the  hole  again  18  inches  wide  ;  the 
half  of  which  is  then  filled  in  with  bricks  and  ce- 
ment, as  before.  The  operation  is  to  be  repeated 
until  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  house  are  under- 
pinned by  2  courses  of  hard  bricks,  and  3  joints  of 
Roman  cement,  constituting  a  water  proof  septum 
through  which  the  damp  cannot  rise. 

Yours  truly,  0. 

Worcester  County,  Jidij,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  TRANSFER  BEES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  often  thought  of  writing 
a  little  for  the  Farmer,  though  some  may  think 
that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  should  not  be  dabbling 
with  every  thing ;  yet  1  know  of  no  reason  why  a 
minister  should  not  be  interested  in  every  thing 
that  promotes  the  welfare  of  the  human  family.  J 
have  been  highly  entertained  with  the  information 
obtained  through  the  Farmer.  I  have  a  few  words 
now,  on  one  department  of  the  management  of  bees. 

The  best,  and  indeed  the  only  successful  plan 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  for  changing  old  swarms  in- 
to new  hives,  is  the  following.  Make  the  hive  of 
good  inch  boards,  fifteen  inches  high,  thirteen  inches 
deep,  and  ten  inches  and  seven-eighths  wide.  This  is 
the  inside  measurement.  It  should  be  put  together 
with  screws.  By  putting  the  front  and  back  boards 
on  to  the  side  boards,  it  will  be  nearly  square  on 
the  outside.  Instead  of  the  top  board,  put  in  slats 
made  of  inch  boards,  the  under  side  of  which  must 
be  chamfered  to  an  edge,  the  whole  length  of  the 
centre.  The  ends  of  the  slats  to  be  let  in  v/ith  a 
groove.  The  width  of  the  slats  on  the  upper  side 
should  be  one  inch  and  an  eighth,  and  ihree-eighths 
of  an  inch  apart. 

Now  place  this  hive  where  the  old  hive  is,  and 
put  the  old  hive  on  the  top  of  the  new  one.  Stop 
the  entrance  to  the  old  hi'-e.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  there  is  a  plenty  of  feed,  the  bees  will 
immediately  commence  working  in  the  new  hive, 
and  as  the  slats  are  brought  to  a  point  on  the  un- 
der side,  the  bees  must  of  necessity  build  their  comb 
lengthways  of  the  slats.  Hence  you  will  only  need 
three  sticks  to  support  the  comb,  and  those,  of 
course,  put  in  crossways  of  the  slats ;  two  within 
about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  top,  and  one  a  little 
below  the  middle.  And  that  makes  the  best  hive 
for  all  practical  purposes  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Put  a  glass  in  the  front  or  back  side,  with  a  slide 
over  it. 

After  the  bees  have  worked  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  have  young  bees  in  the  new  comb,  take  off 


the  old  hive  (lay  a  board  or  slide  over  the  new  one) 
carry  it  off  a  few  rods,  turn  it  bottom  side  up,  and 
rap  gently  on  the  hive,  and  as  the  bees  crawl  up, 
brush  them  off  carefully  with  a  wing.  They  will  re- 
turn to  the  new  hive.  Should  a  few  linger  in  the 
hive,  carry  it  into  the  cellar,  leave  the  windows  open, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  all  will  leave. 

A.  A.  CONSTANTINE. 

East  JFaUing-ford,  Vt.,  July  18th,  1857. 


WINE  AND  LAED  PRESS. 

Our  neighbors,  Messrs.  Nourse  &  Co.,  have  for 
sale  a  small  press,  to  be  operated  by  hand,  a  rep- 
resentation of  which  we  give  herewith.  The  press 
is  of  three  different  sizes,  the  capacity  of  the  tub  va- 
rying from  about  six  quarts  to  eight  or  ten  gallons, 
well  and  strongly  made,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
farmers'  use,  as  it  may  be  employed  in  pressing 
lard,  the  making  of  v,ine  or- cider,  or  in  the  numer- 
ous uses  which  would  be  found  for  such  a  machine, 
were  it  always  at  hand. 

Price  from  $5,00  to  $10,00. 


A  Pigeon  Flight  from  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions.— Sir  John  Richardson  states  that  "with  re- 
spect to  Sir  John  Ross's  pigeons,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  he  dispatched  a  young  pair  on  the  6th  and 
7th  of  October,  1850,  from  Assistance  Bay,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Wellington  Sound,  and  on  the  13th 
of  October  a  pigeon  made  its  appearance  at  the 
dovecote  in  Ayrshire,  from  which  cote  Sir  John  had 
the  two  pairs  of  pigeons  which  he  took  out.  The 
distance  direct  between  the  two  places  is  two  thous- 
and miles.  The  dovecote  was  under  repair  at  this 
time,  and  the  pigeons  belonging  to  it  had  been  re- 
moved, but  the  servants  of  the  house  were  struck 
with  the  appearance  and  motions  of  this  stranger. 
After  a  short  stay  it  went  to  the  pigeon-house  of  a 
neighboring  proprietor,  where  it  was  caught  and 
sent  back  to  the  lady  who  originally  owned  it.  She 
at  once  recognized  it  as  one  of  those  which  she  had 
given  to  Sir  John  Ross  ;  but  to  put  the  matter  to 
the  test,  it  was  carried  into  the  pigeon-house,  when 
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out  of  many  niches  it  went  directly  to  the  one  in 
which  it  had  been  hatched.  No  doubt  remained 
in  the  mind  of  the  lady  of  the  identity  oi  the  bird. 
By  what  extraordinary  power  did  this  interesting 
bird  find  its  way,  and  by  what  route  did  it  come  ? 


SOIL-PRINCIPLES-ROTATION. 

It  should  be  an  object  of  the  farmer  to  ascertam 
the  chemical  character  of  the  soil  he  cultivates ; 
that  is,  what  constituents  will  it  give  to  growing 
plants  upon  its  surface.  This  ascertained,  he  can 
adapt,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  plants  to  the 
soil  by  cultivating  those  which  require  for  aliment 
the  constituents  which  abound  in  the  soil,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  can  adapt  the  soil  to  the  plants 
by  adding  the  substances  required  for  their  suste- 
nance ;  by  supplying  to  the  soil  what  is  deficient. 
Some  soils  contain  all  the  matters  necessary  to  the 
nutrition  of  most  of  the  various  species  of  plants. 
When  such  soils  cease  to  be  productive,  they  may 
be  partially  restored  by  falloioing ;  this  is  a  prac- 
tice in  general  use  in  England,  though  but  seldom 
resorted  to  in  this  country.  It  consists  in  repeat- 
edly plowing  the  land,  turning  under  whatever 
may  grow  upon  it  before  its  seed  is  perfected,  and 
taking  no  crop  from  it.  Where  land  is  difficult  of 
access  with  manure,  and  it  is  particularly  desirable 
that  it  should  become  fertile,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  fallowing  maybe  practised  with  success,  even 
in  this  country.  In  other  cases,  where  the  soil  is 
deficient  in  nutritive  matters,  the  requisite  substan- 
ces must  be  added. 

The  kind  of  alkali  or  earth  supposed  to  be  prin- 
cipally needed  is  ammonia,  and  this  is  usually  sup- 
plied from  the  stable  or  barn.  It  may,  however, 
be  supplied  in  another  form,  disconnected  with  the 
decomposing,  coarse  part  of  the  manure,  as  in  urine, 
gas-water,  guano,  in  rain  and  snow  water,  &c. 

Silica,  or  sand,  another  earth,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  grasses,  is  sufficiently  distributed  in 
all  parts  of  our  State. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  formed  from  the 
earthy  part  of  bones  and  phosphorus,  and  phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  which  is  a  common  earth  and 
phosphorus'combined,  and,  in  a  small  quantity, yjof- 
ash,  are  necessary  to  most  plants. 

Wood  ashes  furnish  a  supply  of  potash,  and  these 
ought  to  be  saved  with  scrupulous  care.  Their  val- 
ue is  not  yet  properly  appreciated  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  farmers.  The  late  Gov.  Hill,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  conducted  the  Monthly  Visitor 
through  several  volumes  with  much  ability,  and 
whose  love  of  agricultural  pursuits  amounted  to  a 
passion,  often  declared  that  a  single  bushel  of  good 
clean  ashes  was  worth  one  dollar  to  the  crop  on 
many  lands.  Perhaps  their  true  value  lies  midway 
between  his  high  estimate,  and  the  low  one  of  far- 
mers generally.  Pine  wood  ashes  contains  as  much 
potash  as  those  of  hard  wood,  though  the  common 
opinion  is  that  they  do  not. 


The  cereal  grains,  in  order  to  the  greatest  pro- 
duction of  flour,  must  be  well  supplied  with  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonia;  for  this  reason 
bone  manure  is  beneficial  to  grain. 

Nitre,  now  usually  called  saltpetre,  and  common 
salt,  are  useful  in  meliorating  the  soil,  and  afford 
both  food  and  stimulant  to  the  crops.  Some  sup- 
pose it  will  destroy  mosses  and  fungi,  but  if  so,  it 
must  be  applied  in  generous  quantities.  It  has 
been  many  times  stated  that  it  will  kill  the  cut 
worm,  and  the  larvce  of  insects.  The  cut  worm  is 
a  tough  fellow,  and  will  bear  a  pretty  thorough 
pickling  before  he  will  consent  to  die. 

Fallowing,  then,  is  one  mode  of  restoring  ex- 
hausted soils,  and  we  hope  to  hear  of  experiments 
in  it  by  practical  and  methodical  men,  so  as  to  set- 
tle the  question  whether  it  is  a  profitable  mode  or 
not.  Supplying  the  stimulating  or  nutritious  mat- 
ters, is  another  mode ;  and  the  points  to  be  stud- 
ied in  this  case  are,  to  learn  first  what  the  deficient 
substances  are,  secondly,  at  what  time  and  in  what 
quantities  they  should  be  supplied,  and  then  to 
contrive  the  ways  and  means  to  supply  them. 

Much,  undoubtedly,  may  be  done,  by  a  judicious 
system  of  rotation  of  crops,  as  some  crops  exhaust 
the  soil  much  more  than  others,  clover,  for  in- 
stance, leaving  several  tons  of  roots  in  the  soil  af- 
ter the  crop  is  taken  off,  while  flax,  ruta-bagas  and 
carrots  not  only  take  away  what  belongs  to  the 
plant,  but  with  them  a  portion  of  the  soil  itself.' 

We  well  understand  the  difficulty  that  the  com- 
mon farmer  will  meet  with  in  adapting  soils  to 
plants,  and  are  aware  that  he  must,  as  a  general 
rule,  adapt  the  plants  to  his  soils.  What  we  say, 
therefore,  on  this  subject,  is  rather  thrown  out  as 
suggestions,  than  with  the  expectation  that  we  shad 
be  able  to  offer  any  clear  and  definite  instruction. 
It  is  a  matter  needing  investigation  and  experiment, 
but  when  better  understood,  must  prove  of  essen- 
tial service  to  every  cultivator  of  the  soil. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PEGGRESS  OF  THE  SEASOK 

July  has  been  remarkable  for  its  extreme  heat, 
and  for  its  extreme  moisture.  Several  days  the 
mercury  has  risen  to  OC  and  above — once  in  the 
shade  to  94°  at  3,  P.  M.  Vegetation  has  never 
progressed  with  greater  rapidity.  Corn  has  changed 
from  six  inches  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  now  jjrom- 
ises  well.  Grain,  such  as  rye,  barley  and  oats, 
come  in  well ;  of  hay  there  is  an  abundance  ;  much 
of  it  will  have  a  mulatto  tinge,  except  where  hay- 
caps  were  seasonably  and  proj)erly  used.  We 
have  known  the  cost  of  such  caps  saved,  by  their 
use  in  a  single  field.  From  ten  to  twenty  tons  of 
hay  has  been  cut  in  a  day,  by  the  use  of  a  mower, 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  but  none  that 
work,  in  all  respects,  so  well  as  Allen's. 

Our  orchards  have  been  smitten  by  the  caterpil- 
lar and  the  canker-worm ;  and  where  not,  the  fruit 
is  falling  and  leaving,  as  though  it  was  ashamed  of 
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its  abode.  For  pies  and  apple-sauce,  we  shall  have 
to  look  to  Boxford  and  Andover.  Potatoes  never 
looked  better.  Onions  are  pricking  up  their  ears, 
notwithstanding  the  assaults  made  on  them ;  the 
lovers  of  good  eating  need  have  no  fear,  there 
will  not  be  onions  enough  to  season  their  soup.  1 
should  think  the  second  crop  of  grass  will  almost 
equal  the  first.  Such  is  the  observations  at 
August  1st,  1857.  South  D.\n'\'eks. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

It  was  my  privilege,  day  before  yesterday,  to 
partake  of  as  fine  a  dish  of  strawberries  as  I  ev- 
er met,  at  our  town  farm  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Adino  Page.  I  asked  Mr.  P.  where  he  obtained 
this  fine  variety  ?  "In  the  meadows,  upon  the 
farm,"  said  he ;  "about  six  years  ago,  I  gathered 
some  of  the  most  promising  plants  in  the  field  and 
transferred  them  to  the  garden  ;  last  year,  I  reset 
and  fertilized  them — the  result  you  have  before 
you." 

Thought  I,  if  such  be  the  natural  product  of  our 
fields,  there  can  be  no  occasion  to  pay  high  prices 
for  superior  varieties.  For  I  challenge  all  the 
Hoveys  in  creation  to  produce  berries  of  better 
form  or  better  flavor  than  were  those  on  the  Dan- 
vers  Poor-farm  ;  and  I  cheerfully  summon  Messrs. 
Fay,  Loring  and  Horton  to  testify  in  the  matter. 

July  11,  1857.  _  P. 

DOES  MANURE  EVAPORATE? 

There  was  a  statement  made  in  your  paper  of 
May  23,  by  a  man  who  said  he  did  not  believe 
that  manure  lost  anything  by  evaporation.  If  it  is 
so,  it  would  save  many  farmers  considerable  care 
and  labor;  I  have  a  neighbor  who  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  cover  every  heap  he  gets  out.  I  wish  the 
question  could  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Will  some 
one  please  give  his  opinion  through  your  paper  ? 
A  Subscriber's  Son. 

Cummington,  July,  1857. 

Remarks. — Test  it  for  yourself.  Saturate  some 
soil  with  liquid  manure,  then  spread  it  in  the  sun, 
or  give  it  the  same  exposure  that  manures  com- 
monly have,  and  see  how  long  it  will  retain  the 
odor  of  the  manure.  It  may  be  said  that  rains 
will  wash  the  manure  out  and  the  earth  catch  it. 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  question,  as  manure 
often  lays  days,  or  weeks,  when  no  raia  falls. 

When  manure  is  spread  upon  a  field  in  the 
spring,  and  is  not  thoroughly  plowed  under,  do  you 
not  find  it  in  autumn  as  dry  and  odorless  as  a 
chip  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt,  then,  that  it  loses 
by  evaporation  ?  You  may  place  it  under  a  board 
or  stone,  where  no  rain  shall  fall  on  it,  but  so  that 
the  air  shall  pass  over  it  freely,  and  it  will  be  dry 
and  without  odor.  

the  SEASON  AND   CROPS  IN  VERMONT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Below  I  make  a  statement  of  the 
condition  and  prospect  of  crops  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  and  hope  that  some  of  your  numerous 
and  able  readers  in  other  parts,  will  do  the  same, 
that  a  general  knowledge  of  the  farming  interest 
may  be  known. 


The  weather  for  the  last  two  weeks  has  been 
very  warm  and  sultry,  with  frequent  showers,  some 
very  powerful,  attended  by  an  unusual  amount  of 
thunder  and  lightning — more  than  was  ever  before 
known  here  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  But  it  has 
"done  the  thing"  for  corn ;  should-  it  continue  for 
the  next  two  weeks  as  it  has  for  the  last  two,  it 
will  be  full  up  with  common  seasons.  Some  pieces 
are  already  well  silked  out,  and  the  prospect  is  very 
fair  for  an  average  crop.  Potatoes  look  well,  have 
a  healthy  growth,  and  if  the  rot  does  not  strike 
them,  a  large  crop  may  be  expected.  Wheat,  cats 
and  rye  never  promised  better,  though  a  little  late. 
Grass  is  heavy.  Farmers  have  commenced  hay- 
ing, and  find  an  uncommon  burden — more  than 
last  year,  though  that  was  considered,  in  this  re- 
gion much  beyond  an  average.  The  fruit  crop  is 
flattering;  apples,  plums,  &c.,  bid  defiance  to  12i 
cts.  per  lb.  for  dried  fruit  another  year. 

People  in  this  vicinity  appear  to  feel  thankful, 
and  have  every  reason  to,  for  what  they  see,  and 
the  bright  prospect  before  them.  "Mark." 

Marshjidd,  Vt.,  July  20,  1857. 

GARGET  IN   COWS. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  your  paper,  I  send 
you  the  following.  Having  had  a  cow  that  was  al- 
most worthless  on  account  of  bunches  in  the  udder 
which  rendered  the  milk  bloody,  stringy  and  not 
fit  for  the  hogs,  I  was  on  the  eve  of  giving  her 
up  for  lost,  when  I  read  in  the  Boston  Cultivator 
that  invaluable  recipe  which  in  three  weeks  re- 
stored her  to  perfection,  and  not  the  slightest 
symptom  of  garget  has  appeared  since.  I  could 
cite  numerous  cases  of  perfect  cure.  And  not  only 
doubling  the  quantity,  but  also  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  milk  and  butter.  Since  I  applied  this 
remedy,  ray  cow  has,  in  two  years,  risen  in  value 
from  $20  to  $75,  and  cannot  be  bought  for  that. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  recipe  as  I  took  it  from 
the  paper.  This  quantity  will  be  sufficient  in  or- 
dinary cases,  but  there  may  be  some  protracted 
and  obstinate  cases  that  will  require  an  additional 
dose. 

RECIPE. 
"An  ounce  and  a  half  of  hydriodate  of  potash,  at 
440  grains  to  the  ounce,  will  contain  660  grains. 
This  will  make  fifty- five  doses  of  twelve  grains 
each.  Put  the  whole  into  a  glass  bottle  of  sufl^i- 
cient  capacity,  with  fifty-five  table  spoonfuls  of  cold 
water.  Shake  brisklj ,  and  it  will  be  thoroughly 
dissolved  in  a  fev/  minutes;  one  table  spoonful 
will  contain  a  dose,  the  requisite  quantity  of  twelve 
grains.  Wet  a  little  Indian  meal  or  shorts  and 
thoroughly  stir  in  the  dose.  Give  ttro  or  three 
doses  a  day.     Keep  the  bottle  corked  tight." 

Lowell  Greenleaf. 

AN   INSECT  on   THE  POTATO. 

I  enclose  an  insect  which  I  find  is  eating  the  po- 
tato tops  round  here,  which  I  never  saw  before ; 
perhaps  you  can  enlighten  me  through  the  Farmer. 
Since  I  killed  it,  it  has  shrunk  up  to  one-half  its 
original  size.  W.  Proudman. 

Globe  Village,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Remarks. — We  have  examined  the  insect  sent 
under  a  powerful  microscope,  but  it  is  so  jammed 
and  imperfect,  that  we  could  only  see  that  it  had 
the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  colors.     The  eye  ia 
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perfect,  prominent,  the  pupil  a  greyish  white  en- 
closed in  a  circle  of  black ;  could  not  ascertain  how 
many  legs,  but  that  part  of  the  foot  upon  which 
it  walks  is  covered  with  numerous  delicate  brushes. 
It  is  new  to  us.  

A  PUMPKIN  STORY. 

Having  seen  several  statements  in  the  Farmer 
about  the  product  of  pumpkin  vines,  I  thought  I 
would  make  one  respecting  a  vine  that  grew  in 
Isaiah  Warren's  garden,  in  this  town.  I  saw  the 
vine  growing  and  the  crop  harvested.  This  plint 
sent  out  several  vines  which  bore  twenty-five 
pumpkins  that  ripened,  and  two  or  three  small 
ones  that  did  not  get  ripe.  The  weight  was  as  fol- 
lows: the  largest  one  weighed  28  pounds ;  the  av- 
erage weight  2 1^  pounds;  whole  weight,  531| 
pounds.     Can  this  be  beat  in  1857  ? 

Fryeburg,  Me.,  1857.  Henry  Walker. 

A  FINE  FIELD  OF   GRASS. 

I  this  day  saw  a  field  of  grass,  twelve  acres  or 
more,  handsome  as  a  picture.  It  showered  freely 
at  the  time,  and  therefore  I  could  not  comfortably 
go  among  it.  It  was  situate  about  three  miles 
easterly  of  the  residence  of  the  farmer  of  Wilming- 
ton, on  land  recently  purchased  by  bim,  at  $2  per 
acre — a  trifle  above  the  government  price  of  land 
in  the  Western  States.  How  it  could  have  been 
obtained  at  a  price  so  low,  I  do  not  understand ; 
though  I  do  know,  that  much  of  the  land  in  that 
neighborhood  is  very  shallow  indeed. 

There  is  now  growing  upon  this  land  a  bur- 
den of  several  tons  of  grass  to  the  acre,  of  a  species 
of  meadow-grass  resembling  red  top  at  a  distance, 
in  height  as  high  as  my  shoulders — (which  are  no 
mean  height.)  The  botanical  character  of  the  grass, 
and  its  value  as  fodder,  I  must  leave  to  be  settled 
by  others.  The  appearance  of  the  field  was  decid- 
edly fine,  just  now  ready  for  the  mower,  if  the 
stumps  will  admit  of  its  use.  p. 

South  Danvers,  July  31,  1857. 

A   HAY   MAKER. 

Please  inform  me  of  the  price  of  a  hay-maker,  if 
you  have  one ;  I  mean  a  machine  for  turning  hay. 
Will  it  pay  for  a  turner  of  small  means  on  forty 
acres  of  meadow  land,  and  work  where  the  mower 
will  do  a  fair  thing  ?  j.  a.  f. 

iNorih  Clarendon,  Vt.,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  have  never  'seen  a  machine  for 
stirring  or  turning  hay.  The  English  people  have 
them,  and  call  them  "Tedding  Machines."  They 
are  represented  in  the  English  books,  and  look  as 
though  they  would  do  the  work  of  spreading  well. 

Allen's  mower. 
The  current  is  setting  strongly  in  favor  of  this 
implement.  Many  of  those  who  have  hitherto  used 
Ketchum's  and  Manny's,  have  put  them  by,  and 
taken  Allen's.  I  have  heard  several  of  our  best 
experienced  and  most  candid  men  say,  that  they 
preferred  Allen's  to  any  implement  they  have  seen. 
If  I  were  called  upon  to  advise  what  implement  to 
purchase,  it  would  be  Allen's.  The  only  fault  I 
have  heard  found  with  it  is, — that  it  costs  near 
twice  as  much  as  it  ought  to.     Experienced  me- 


chanics say  that  it  can  be  made  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  of  the  best  of  material,  for  about  860 — if 
this  be  so,  there  is  no  propriety  whatever  in  its 
being  held  at  $100,  and  upwards.  Essex. 

July  30,  1857.  _ 

LIGHTNING   RODS. 

Are  lightning  rods  safe  when  connected  with  cast 
iron,  without  one  rod  touching  the  other  at  the 
ends?  Pltase  answer  through  your  valuable  pa- 
per. J.  S.  Ross. 

Chaplin,  July,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

A  STIE  ABOUT  THE  COWS. 

I^Iii.  Editor  : — In  the  Fanner  of  July  4  is  a 
statement  respecting  a  "a  fine  cow"  four  jears  old, 
which  has  been  milked  two  years,  and  gives  sixteen 
quarts  of  milk  every  day.  In  another  paper  is  a 
statement  from  Hatfield  of  a  cow  which  makes  21 
lbs.  butter  per  week.  The  first  gentleman,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  date,  is  a  Vermonter,  but  has  no 
name,  and  lives  nowhere  in  particular,  and  the  last, 
although  it  seems  he  resides  in  Hatfield,  has  no 
name — of  course,  I  can  learn  nothing  about  those 
remarkable  animals  by  writing  to  either  of  them. 
Indeed,  sir,  when  I  read  their  statements  I  was 
strongly  inclined  to  regard  them  as  "fish  stories," 
and  so  I  let  them  pass.  But  in  your  last  comes 
another  that  beats  all.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Hollis,  says 
he  has  a  cow  that  makes  26  lbs.  of  butter  per 
week,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  Mr. 
Wright  would  tell  a  lorong  story.  Xow  I  should 
hke  to  know  all  about  this  cow,  the  age,  weight, 
manner  of  keeping,  &c.,  and  whether  the  breed, 
(which  is  new  to  me,)  is  reliable.  Will  Mr.  Wright 
gratify  my  curiosity  through  your  paper  ?  I  have 
a  small  number  of  cows  of  my  own  raising  which  I 
had  looked  upon  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction. 
I  have  an  account  of  the  expense  of  keeping  for  the 
last  year,  and  the  account  of  milk,  &c.,  which  I  had 
thought  of  sending  to  you  ;  but  these  statements 
put  the  damper  on  my  ambition  ;  I  must  keep  still, 
sell  my  little  runts,  and  buy  some  cows  that  are 
cows.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  B. 

Weslhoro\  July  22,  1857. 


Fattening  Properties  of  Peas  and  Beans. — 
These  articles  have  been  found  by  chemical  analy- 
ses rich  in  nitrogen.  The  inference  has  been  that 
they  would  be  specially  useful  in  supporting  the 
waste  of  the  muscles  of  animals,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  would  be  particularly  useful  in 
the  production  of  wool.  They  are  evidently  valua- 
ble for  these  purposes,  but  not  the  less  valuable  for 
the  production  of  fat.  Those  persons  who  have  used 
peas  for  fattening  hogs,  consider  them  worth  as 
much  as  Indian  corn.  In  districts  where  that  grain 
is  not  grown,  very  fine  pork  is  produced  from  peas. 
Dickson,  in  his  work  "On  the  Breeding  of  Live 
Stock,"  states  that  a  sweep-stakes  was  entered  into 
between  five  East  Lothian  farmers,  to  be  claimed 
by  the  one  who  should  be  pronounced  the  best 
feeder  of  cattle.  Forty  cattle  of  the  same  breed, 
and  in  equal  condition,  were  divided  between  them, 
as  fairly  as  possible.  They  were  put  up  together 
the  second  week  in  September,  and  killed  at  Christ- 
mas following.  The  winner  of  the  stakes  fed  his  ani- 
mals wholly  on  boiled  beans  with  hay. — Exchange. 
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MECHAinSM  OF  VITAL  ACTICHS.      | 

The  following  is  from  an  article  bj'  O.  W.  Holmes, 
in  the  lust  number  of  the  J^'orih  Jiniericaii  Rcvieiv : 

If  the  reader  of  this  paper  live  another  complete 
year,  his  self-conscience  principle  will  havemigrated 
from  its  present  tenement  to  another,  the  raw  ma- 
terials, even,  of  which  are  not  as  yet  put  together. 
A  portion  of  that  body  of  his  which  is  to  be  will 
ripen  in  the  corn  of  the  next  harvest.  Another  por- 
tion of  his  future  person  he  wi'l  purchase,  or  others 
will  purchase  for  him,  headed  up  in  certain  barrels 
of  potatoes.  A  third  fraction  is  yet  to  be  gathered 
in  a  southern  rice-field.  The  limbs  with  which  he 
is  then  to  walk  will  be  clad  with  tlesh  borrowed  from 
the  tenants  of  many  stalls  and  pastures,  now  uncon- 
scious of  their  doom.  The  very  organs  of  speech 
with  which  he  is  to  talk  so  wisely,  or  plead  so 
eloquently,  or  preach  so  effectively,  must  first  serve 
his  humbler  brethren  to  bleat,  to  bellow,  and  for  all 
the  varied  utterances  of  bristled  or  feathered  barn^ 
yard  life.  His  bones  themselves  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  posse,  and  not  in  esse.  A  bag  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  which  he  has  ordered  from  Prof.Mapes 
for  his  grounds,  contains  a  large  part  of  what  is 
to  be  his  next  year's  skeleton.  And,  more  than 
all  this,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  body  is 
nothing  after  all  but  water ;  the  main  substance  of 
his  scattered  members  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
reservoir,  in  the  running  streams,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  in  the  clouds  that  float  over  his  head,  or 
diffused  among  them  all. 

We  need  not  wonder,  in  view  of  this  perpetual 
change  of  material,  that  the  living  body,  as  a  whole, 
resists  decomposition.  The  striking  picture  drawn 
by  Cuvier,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Comparative 
Anatomy,  in  which  the  living  loveliness  of  youthful 
beauty  is  contrasted  with  the  fearful  changes  which 
a  few  hours  will  make  in  the  lifeless  form,  loses  its 
apparent  significance  when  we  remember  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  arrest  of  its  interior  move- 
ments. The  living  body  is  like  a  city  kept  sweet 
by  drains  running  underground  to  every  house,  into 
which  the  water  that  supplies  the  wants  of  each 
household  is  constantly  sweeping  its  refuse  matters. 
The  dead  body  is  the  same  city,  with  its  drains 
choked  and  its  aqueducts  dry.  The  individual 
6ystem,like  the  mass  of  collective  life  that  constitutes 
a  people,  is  continually  undergoing  interstitial  de- 
composition. If  we  take  in  a  ton  every  twelvemonth, 
in  the  shape  of  food,  drink,  and  air,  and  get  rid  of 
only  a  quarter  ofit  unchanged  in  our  own  substance, 
we  die  ten  times  a  year;  not  all  of  us  at  any  one 
time,  but  a  portion  of  us  at  every  moment.  It  is 
a  curious  consequence  of  this,  we  may  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  if  the  refuse  of  any  of  our  great  cities 
were  properly  economized,  its  population  would  eat 
itself  over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  every 
generation.     We  consume  nothing;, 


the  most  honorable  pursuit  which  the  first  man  fol- 
lowed when  he  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  commanded  to  "dress  it  and  to  keep  it."  It  is 
the  pursuit  which  the  best  men  of  all  ages  have  fol- 
lowed ;  which  has  numbered  Socrates  and  Cincinna- 
tus,  and  Burns  and  Lafayette,  and  Jefferson  and 
V^ashington. 

What  pursuit  can  be  more  honorable  than  that 
of  cultivating  the  soil,  ani  drawing  from  nature's 
vast  resources  those  productions  which  support  and 
sustain  life  ?  What  vocation  in  life  can  compare 
with  it?  Who  need  be  ashamed  or  disgraced  in 
piU'Suing  agriculture,  unless  he  does  it  so  improp- 
erly as  to  bring  it  upon  himself,  not  upon  his  pur- 
suit? 

One  cause,  undoubtedly,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  place  a  low  estimate  upon  the  profession  of  agri- 
culture, is  the  low  standard  of  intelligence  which 
too  frequently  is  the  case,  is  considered  competent 
to  pursue  it  successfully.  But  every  year  this 
standard  is  being  elevated,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  a  thorough  education  will  be  considered  as 
indispensable  to  the  farmer  as  it  is  to  any  of  the 
learned  professions.  When  this  is  the  case,  when 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  properly  appreciated, 
when  intelligence  is  considered  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  the  pursuit,  we  shall  not  have  that  vast 
train  of  young  men  annually  leaving  farm  life  and 
embarking  in  the  learned  professions,  or  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  there- to  lead  lives  harassed  by 
the  most  perplexing  cares,  where  failure  is  too  often 
the  result. 

STATURAL  ENEMIES  OF  INSECTS. 

One  of  the  most  useful  is  the  toad.  He  feeds 
wholly  on  insects.  Perhaps  some  reader  may  de- 
mur to  this,  and  cite  the  authority  of  a  so-called 
"Professor"  and  some  of  his  "Institute"  associates, 
that  "toads  eat  strawberries,"  and  that,  not  satisfied 
with  a  fair  average  of  the  crop,  "they  always  pick 
out  the  best."  But  our  strawberry  cultivators  need 
not  feel  any  special  alarm  at  the  presence  of  the 
toad  in  their  grounds,  as  it  was  only  the  superior 
berries  that  were  produced  by  the  application  of 
"tannic  acid,"  that  this  animal  has  ever  been  accused 
of  eating. 

The  toad  feeds  mostly  at  evening  twilight,  at 
which  time  he  hunts  for  his  prey.  He  is  not  dainty, 
but  swallows  bugs,  grubs,  and  flies  as  they  com.e  in 
his  way,  or  as  he  chances  to  find  them.  There  are 
many  insects  which  seldom  go  abroad  by  daylight — 
such  as  various  moths,  the  May-bug  (Melolontha,) 
and  other  beetles,  and  several  species  of  insects,  the 
larv?e  of  which  are  called  "cut-worms,"  &c.  All 
these  are  devoured  by  the  toad,  l-ater  in  the  sea- 
son he  feeds  on  crickets  and  grasshoppers.     As  be- 


fore remarked,  he  is  entirely  harmless  in  reference 
Our  food  is  I  to  vegetation,  and  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  useful 
like  those  everlasting  pills  that  old  pharmacopoeias  of  all  animals,  as  an  insect-destroj^er.     His  manner 
tell  of,  heir-looms  for  the  dura  ilia    of  successive  I  of  catching  insects  is  such  that  even  the  most  deli- 
generations.     But  we  change  what  we  receive,  first  I  cate  plant  is  not  injured  by  the  act.  His  long  tongue 


into  our  substance,  then  into  waste  matter,  and  we 
have  no  evidence  that  any  single  portion  of  the 
body  resists  decomposition  longer  during  Hfe  than 
after  death.  Only,  as  that  decays  it  is  at  once  re- 
moved, while  the  living  state  continues. 


Agriculture  the  most  Honorable  Pursuit. 
—It  is  too  generally  the  case  that  agriculture  is 
looked  upon  as  a  low  pursuit.     It  is  the  highest, 


is  thrust  with  unerring  aim  on  the  victim,  who  van- 
ishes so  suddenly  that  unless  the  observer  pays  close 
attention,  he  can  hardly  describe  the  operation. 

The  toad  is  particularly  useful  in  gardens,  where 
poultry  cannot  be  introduced  on  account  of  the  in- 
jury they  would  in  various  ways  produce,  although 
they  might  destroy  many  insects.  The  toad  neith- 
er scratches  the  gtound  nor  feeds  on  the  crops,  and 
his  small  size  and  trifling  weight  permit  him  to  go 
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everywhere  in  search  of  his  food.  We  are  aware 
that  many  people  have  an  antipathy  to  this  inno- 
cent little  animal.  To  "conquer"  such  "prejudices" 
would  not  only  be  a  virtue  on  the  score  of  humani- 
ty, but  would  be  found  to  pay  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
which  relieves  the  case  of  those  contticting  points  so 
embarrassing  to  some  minds. 

The  frog  is  an  eater  of  insects  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  as  most  of  the  species  stay  near  water, 
they  take  comparatively  few  of  the  insects  most  pre- 
judicial to  agriculture.  But  some  kinds  of  frogs  by 
no  means  confine  their  carniverous  propensities  to 
insects ;  they  swallow  young  ducks  which  go  on  the 
water,  or  chickens  which  happen  to  come  near  it 
Probably  they  would  not  eat  insects  enough  to  make 
it  an  object  to  harbor  them  ;  and  to  feed  them  with 
ducks  and  chickens  would  be  altogether  too  expen- 
sive, even  if  we  should  adopt  the  custom  of  the  Gal- 
lic epicures  and  turn  the  carcass  of  the  frog  to  the 
best  account. 

That  repulsive  animal,  the  skiivlc  (Mephitis  ameri- 
cana,)  destroys  many  insects.  He  appears  to  be 
particularly  fond  of  beetles  and  crickets,  but  eats 
the  larvae  of  various  insects.  The  May-bug,  or 
June-bug  (Melolontha  vulgaris,)  both  in  the  larva) 
(in  which  it  is  called  the  "white  grub")  and  perfect 
state,  is  much  sought  after.  The  skunk  digs  out 
the  insect,  and'  the  slight  excavations  it  makes  in 
doing  this  are  frequently  seen.  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er this  animal  would  ever  commit  depredations  on 
the  poultry-yard,  if  he  could  obtain  insects  enough. 
At  any  rate,  in  situations  remote  from  the  farm- 
buildings,  he  is  very  useful  in  his  ordinary  mode  of 
life. 

Bats  live  on  insects,  taking  them,  like  the  swal- 
low, on  the  wing.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  they 
feed  chiefly  on  small  flies  and  moths  which  are  in 
the  air  "between  sunset  and  dark." — Boston  Culti- 
vator. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HOTES  OF  THE  WEATHER. 
Mr.  Editor  : — A  stormy  day  is  a  good  lime  to 
write  about  storms,  and  every  farmer  knows  the 
value  of  a  rain  storm  in  haying.  The  electric  dis 
turbances  of  the  atmosphere  have  been  sudden,  and 
almost  constant,  for  about  a  week,  producing  peals 
of  thunder  every  day,  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
by  night.  Steam  power  has  been  employed  as  it  is 
in  all  storms;  for  Prof.  Espy  says,  "All  storms  are 
produced  by  steam  power."  Heavy  cumuli  in  dense 

in  all  quarters  above  the  1  the 


with  the  great  storm  cloud  to  equalize  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  while 
the  watery  accumulations  stored  up  for  days  past 
in  the  portals  of  the  sky,  fall  by  the  force  of  gravi- 
ty upon  the  earth.  The  rain  commenced  at  nine, 
A,  M.,  and  continued  through  the  day  without  in- 
termission until  four  P.  M. 

The  direction  of  the  upper  strata  of  clouds  has 
been  somewhat  peculiar  ;  all  the  clouds  for  several 
days  have  had  a  direction  from  South-west  to  North- 
east, which  is  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  clouds,  which  is  from  West  and  North-west. 
To-day  the  clouds  are  rolling  up  from  South-east  in 
a  manner  that  betokens  a  heavy  storm.  A  South- 
west or  South-east  wind  brings  rain  in  large  quan- 
tities oftener  than  winds  from  North  or  West.  The 
amount  of  rain  was  seven-tenths  of  an  inch,  a  quan- 
tity of  no  great  magnitude,  only  about  half  as  much 
as  fell  last  Sunday  night  between  nine  and  eleven 
o'clock,  during  a  thunder  storm,  but  it  was  proba- 
bly much  more  extensive.  D.  BUCKLAND. 

Brandon,  Vt.,  July  23. 


MAESHALL  P.  WILDER. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  in  speaking  of  the  late 
national  trial  of  agricultural  implements  at  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  mentions  Col.  Wilder  in  the  fol- 
lowing just  and  complimentary  terms: 

The  president  of  the  National  Society,  Col.  M. 
P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts,  has  deserved  a  still 
more  emphatic  acknowledgment.  He  is  not  in 
public  life,  and  we  believe  does  not  aspire  to  be  ; 
he  has  by  diligence  in  business  acquired  a  compe- 
tence, and  has  attained  an  age  at  which  most  men 
in  comfortable  circumstances  are  inclined  to  throw 
aside  the  cares  and  labors  of  active  life,  and  enjoy 
that  repose  for  which  they  have  honorably  struggled 
so  long.  Yet  Col.  Wilder  continues  to  give  his 
time,  his  means,  and  his  best  energies,  to  the  cause 
of  agricultural  progress,  Vt'ith  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  and  a  constancy  befitting  the  prime  of  life. 
Long  may  he  live  to  pursue  his  career  of  honorable 
usefulness,  and  at  its  close  may  a  fit  successor  be 
found  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Remarks. — We  have  known  Col.  Wilder  long 
and  well;  long  enough  and  well  enough,  we  believe, 
to  understand  something  of  his  inward  life,  some- 
thing of  those  springs  of  action  which  keep  him  in 
field,  intelligent  and  buoyant,  when  most  men 


masses  have  been  formin^ 

horizon,  while  the  cirrus  at  the  zenith   thickened  [have  left  the  work  which  they  did  not  feel  obliged 

with  a  threatening  aspect.    The  electric  distuil)ance I ^^  accomplish.    The  great  cause  in  which  he  labors 


has  induced  small  columns  of  heated  air  to  ascend, 
until  the  vapor  condensed  by  the  cold  and  s])read  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  producing  a 
local  storm,  while  charges  of  electricity  were  dra.vn 
from  one  cloud  to  another  dtff"erently  electrified,  or 
from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  shivering  in  their 
mighty  course  whatever  might  chance  to  attract 
them  ;  while  vegetation  has  made  rapid  progress 
toward  the  perfection  of  the  crops. 

To-day  the  heavens  wear  a  different  aspect.  The 
morning  was  ushered  in  with  the  whole  firmament 
covered  with  heavy  cumuli  approaching  nimbus, 
the  threatening  forerunner  of  extensive  rain,  while 
the  thunder  has  ceased,  and  the  air  is  cooled  down 
to  sixty-two  degrees  under  the  storm  cloud  ;  all  at- 
mospheric disturbance  is  at  an  end,  or  has  combined 


so  indefatigably,  is  not  merely  one  of  to-day,  to  ben- 
efit only  those  who  co-operate  with  him,  but  one  to 
bless  millions,  one  that  underlies  and  sustains  all 
others,  and  that  is  the  foundation  of  all  national 
prosperity  and  wealth.  He  is  energetic  and  prompt, 
lays  his  own  plans  with  remarkable  sagacity  and 
foresight,  or  comprehends  those  of  others  at  a  glance, 
and  when  his  conclusions  are  made,  executes  with 
a  bold  and  master  hand.  His  pecuniary  means,  as 
well  as  his  personal  efforts,  are  freely  used  to  carry 
forward  any  enterprise  in  which  he  has  engaged, 
sometimes  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  even 
where  the  object  is  a  common  one,  and  his  personal 
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interests  are  no  greater  than  those  of  any  in  the 
community. 

His  love  for  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  to  make 
her  prolific  and  generous  to  man,  and  more  than 
repay  him  for  his  labors,  amounts  to  a  passion,  so 
that  his  experiments,  his  practical  teachings,  and 
his  -writings,  have  already  done  much  good,  and 
will  continue  to,  long  after  he  is  gathered  into  the 
great  harvest.  Few  men  have  continued  faithful 
and  active  so  long  in  any  cause,  as  Col.  Wilder  has 
in  the  one  which  has  received  so  large  a  share  of 
his  personal  attention ;  and  fewer  still  have  pursued 
a  cause  with  such  ardor,  constancy  and  devotion. 
No  discouragements — and  they  have  sometimes  been 
impending  and  gloomy — no  personal  inconvenience, 
faltering  of  others,  or  lack  of  means,  has  turned 
him  from  the  course  marked  out,  until  effort  has 
been  crowned  with  success. 

How  strange  it  is,  that  so  few  persons  make 
agriculture  a  study,  and  its  labors  the  profession  of 
life ;  that  so  few  look  into  the  physiology  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  the  effect  of  the  varied  seasons  on 
vegetation,  aeration,  or  airing  of  the  soil,  the  hab- 
its and  noxious  or  beneficial  influence  of  insects, 
the  effect  of  manures,  the  comparative  value  of 
grasses  and  grains,  and  many  other  topics  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  world.  There  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  common  modes 
of  conducting  agricultural  business,  when  so  many 
forsake  it  for  new  and  untried  schemes,  and  so  few 
find  those  charms  in  it  which  Virgil  and  Homer  and 
TuU  and  Loudon  and  Colman  have  set  forth  in  at- 
tractive and  sometimes  glowing  words.  Col.  W. 
has  often  spoken  of  this  want  of  desire  for  rural 
life,  and  has  steadily  aimed  to  indoctrinate  the  young 
with  a  taste  for  the  calm  and  steady  employment 
of  horticultural  or  agricultural  art.  His  own  suc- 
cess, and  the  instances  which  he  is  able  to  cite,  af- 
ford ample  evidence  that  such  pursuits  are  more 
profitable  than  any  other,  if  we  take  a  large  num- 
ber of  each  into  the  account.  Massachusetts  has 
other  worthy  sons  engaged  in  this  productive  art, 
whose  names  stand  bright  in  her  history,  and  whose 
character  and  effort  would  be  an  ornament  and 
blessing  to  any  age.  May  our  young  men  imitate 
their  examples,  and  qualify  themselves  to  make 
good  their  places. 

Flesh  Eating  and  Vegetable  Eatlxg.— To 
consider  man  anatomically,  he  is  decidedly  a  vege- 
table eating  animal.  He  is  constructed  like  no 
flesh  eating  animal,  but  like  all  vegetable  eating 
animals.  He  has  not-  any  claws  like  the  lion,  the 
tiger  or  the  cat,  but  his  teeth  are  short  and  smooth, 
like  those  of  the  horse,  cow,  and  the  fruit  eating 
animals;  and  his  hand  is  evidently  intended  to 
pluck  the  fruit,  not  to  seize  his  fellow  animals. 
What  animal  does  man  most  resemble  in  every 
respect?  The  ape  tribes;  frugiverous  animals. 
Doves  and  sheep  by  being  fed  on  animal  food,  (and 
they  may  be,  as  he  has  fully  proved,)  will  come  to 


refuse  their  natural  food ;  thus  it  has  been  with 
man.  On  the  contrary, even  cats  may  be  brought 
up  to  live  on  vegetable  food  so  that  they  will  not 
touch  any  sort  of  flesh,  and  be  quite  vigorous  and 
sleek.  Such  cats  will  kill  their  natural  prey  just 
as  other  cats,  but  will  refuse  them  as  food. 

Man  is  naturally  a  vegetable  eating  animal ;  how 
then  could  he  possibly  be  injured  by  abstinence 
from  flesh  ?  A  man,  by  way  of  experiment,  was 
made  to  live  entirely  on  animal  food;  after  having 
persevered  ten  days,  symptoms  of  incipient  putre- 
faction began  to  manifest  themselves. 

Dr.  Lamb,  of  London,  has  lived  for  the  last 
thirty  years  on  a  diet  of  vegetable  f(5od.  He  com- 
menced when  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  so 
he  is  now  about  eighty,  rather  more  I  believe,  and 
is  still  healthy  and  vigorous.  The  writer  of  the 
Oriental  Manual  mentions  that  he  has  seen  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  skull  among  them,  yet  the 
patient  to  be  at  his  work  as  if  nothing  had  ailed 
him,  at  the  end  of  three  days.  How  different  is 
it  with  bur  flesh  eating,  porter-swilling  London 
brewers !  a  scratch  is  almost  death  to  them. — 
Flowers  and  Fruits,  by  J.  E.  Duncan. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

HAIR  SNAKES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  a  good,  a  very  good  opin- 
ion of  the  JVew  England  Farmer,  it  is  not  often  I 
let  it  pass  without  a  careful  inspection  of  its  con- 
tents. My  attention  was  somewhat  arrested,  in- 
deed I  may  say  brought  to  a  stand,  on  reading  a 
passage  found  in  an  article  on  hair  snakes,  written 
by  Mr.  Wellington  Rose,  and  published  in  the  Far- 
mer, in  the  issue  of  the  20th  of  last  June.  On  the 
subject  of  the  controversy,  (if  there  be  any,)  of  the 
origin  of  these  little  reptiles,  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  case  of  the  man 
who  is  said  to  have  passed  one  from  the  urinary 
bladder,  through  the  urethra.  Nor  shall  I  dispute 
the  fact  that  he  did  so,  for  there  are  more  things 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  than  our  philosophy  has 
dreamed  of.  But  the  way  it  got  there.  It  seems 
the  physician?,  and  I  sujjpose  Mr.  Rose,  were 
well  convinced  that  the  hair  that  became  vivified, 
found  its  peculiar  place  of  incubation  by  being 
swallowed,  and  whether  it  became  animated  while 
in  the  stomach,  or  during  its  journey  to  the  blad- 
der, or  while  in  that  receptacle,  is  not  stated,  nor 
is,  perhaps,  material.  Eut  I  do  wish  that  Mr.  Rose, 
or  yourself,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  would 
tell  us  by  what  means,  or  by  what  vessel,  or  set  of 
vessels,  the  thing  made  its  way  from  the  stomach 
to  the  bladder.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  such  are 
the  facts,  and  no  mistake,  it  presents  new  and  unex- 
plored fields  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  that  are 
certainly  worthy  of  investigation.  If  a  satisfacto- 
ry explanation  can  be  given,  it  will  assuredly  throw 
great  light  on  some  subjects,  hitherto  considered 
extremely  dark.  Alfred  Pixley. 

Enosbiirgh  Falls,  1807. 


(J^A  cow  that  runs  almost  entirely  to  milk,  will 
grow  poorer,  rather  than  otherwise,  in  good  pas- 
ture. She  will  require  more  water  and  grass. — 
Her  rich  food  will  be  almost  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  production  of  milk.  She  will  be  likely,  too,  to 
be  short  Hved. 
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SIBERIAH  CRAB  APPLE. 


In  a  few  remarks  we  made  in  a  recent  number  of 
e  Farmer,  we  recommended  the  cultivation  of 
this  beautiful  little  fruit,  both  for  ornament  and 
use.  Our  excellent  correspondent,  S.  P.  Fowler, 
of  Danvers-port,  brought  us  last  fall  a  specimen  of 
the  yellow  crab  apple,  which  was  so  beautiful  that 
we  had  a  drawing  made  of  a  part  of  the  branch,  and 
present  it  above. 

The  tree  is  vigorous  and  strong,  and  of  a  rather 
small  size,  very  ornamental  when  in  blossom,  from 
the  profusion  cf  its  white  flowers.  The  fruit  grows 
in  rich  clusters,  resembling,  in  the  red  variety,  at  a 
little  distance,  large  and  handsome  cherries.  The 
red  crab  apple  is  more  common  than  the  golden, 
but  is  not  quite  as  large,  and  is  not  so  highly  es- 
teemed for  preserves.  The  size  and  appearance  of 
the  fruit  are  well  represented  in  our  engraving, 
and  we  will  only  repeat  our  advice,  that,  at  the 
proper  season,  everybody  who  owns  room  enough 
for  one  to  grow  in,  should  set  out  a  crab  apple 
tree. 

Sheep  Pocket  Picking. — The  Urbana  Citizen 
tells  the  following  story,  which  we  must  believe, 
and  yet  it  is  very  hard  of  deglutition  : — "A  man 
went  into  a  field  to  work,  and  hung  his  coat  on  the 
fence.  A  pet  sheep  in  his  fiock  abstracted  his  wal- 
'el  from  his  pocket,  broke  the  leather  string  around 
it,  and  eat  up  fourteen  dollars  in  bank  notes,  and  a 


couple  of  promissory  notes.  On  returning  to  his 
coat,  and  finding  his  wallet  on  the  ground  and  its 
valuables  gone,  the  squire  immediately  suspected 
the  pet  sheep,  arrested  and  dispatched  him,  (though 
a  great  favorite  in  the  family,)  and  in  his  paunch 
actually  found  the  bank  bills  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation.  The  bills  M-ere  all  of  a  small  denom- 
ination, the  largest  being  a  three,  and  yet,  strange 
to  tell,  but  two  of  the  ones  were  so  badly  injured 
as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first 
instance  we  ever  heard  of  a  sheep  stealing  money, 
and  it  forfeited  its  life  for  its  temerity." 


Difference  between  a  Watch  and  a  Clock. 
— A  watch  difiiers  from  a  clock  in  its  having  a  vi- 
brating W'heel  instead  of  a  vibrating  pendulum; 
and,  as  in  a  clock,  gravity  is  always  pulling  the  pen- 
dulum down  to  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  which  is  its 
natural  place  of  rest,  but  does  not  fix  it  there,  be- 
cause the  momentum  acquired  during  its  fall  from 
one  side  carries  it  up  to  an  equal  height  on  the  oth- 
er— so  in  a  watch  a  spring,  generally  spiral,  sur- 
rounding the  axis  of  the  balance-wheel,  is  always 
pulling  this  toward  a  middle  position  of  rest,  but 
does  not  fix  it  there,  because  the  momentum  ac- 
quired during  its  approach  to  the  middle  position 
trom  either  side  carries  it  just  as  far  past^  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  spring  has  to  begin  its  work 
again.  The  balance-wheel  at  each  vibration  allows 
one  tooth  of  the  adjoining  wheel  to  pass,  as  the 
pendulum  does  in  a  clock;  and  the  record  of  the 
beats  is  preserved  by  the  wheel  which  follows.     A 
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main-spring  is  used  to  keep  up  the  motion  of  the 
watch,  instead  of  the  weight  used  in  a  clock  ;  and 
as  the  spring  acts  equally  well  whatever  be  its  po- 
sition, a  watch  keeps  time  although  carried  in  the 
pocket,  or  in  a  moving  ship.  In  winding  up  a 
watch,  one  turn  of  the  axle  on  which  the  key  is 
fixed  is  rendered  equivalent,  by  the  train  of  wheels, 
to  about  four  hundred  turns  or  beats  of  the  bal- 
ance-wheel ;  and  thus  the  exertion,  during  a  few 
seconds,  of  the  hand  which  winds  up,  gives  motion 
for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours. — Dr.  Arnott. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTSa  FKOM  MR.  FRENCH. 

EXHIBITION    OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SaUsbiinj,  England,  July  21,  1857. 
My  Dear  Brown  : — Mindful  of  my  promise  in 
my  last  letter,  that  I  would  stick  to  my  text,  and 
give  a  straight-forward  account  of  this  great  annu- 
al exhibition  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  England, 
I  proceed  at  once  to  a  walk  through  the  plowing- 
field  and  implement  department,  which  are  all  that 
have  yet  been  opened  to  the  public ;  and  first,  let  us 
glance  at  the 

STEAM  PLOWS. 

There  are  but  three  in  competition  for  the  prize. 
One  of  these,  known  as  Fowler's,  I  saw  at  work 
near  Ipswich,  and  think  I  gave  some  description  of 
it  in  a  former  letter,  but  am  not  certain.  It  is 
worked  by  a  stationary  engine,  at  the  end  of  the 
land,  and  an  anchor,  as  it  is  called,  is  at  the  oppo- 
site end,  with  a  pulley  through  which  runs  a  wire 
rope,  by  which  the  plows  are  drawn  back  and  forth. 
Fowler's  machine  works  perfectly  well,  and  is  only 
objectionable  because  it  has  a  stationary  engine, 
which  involves  the  use  of  ropes,  twice,  at  least,  the 
length  of  the  furrow.  If  you  plow  a  furrow  eighty 
rods,  you  arfe  constantly  using  a  half  mile  of  rope. 
And  again,  the  heavy  engine  is  to  be  drawn  about 
from  field  to  field  by  horses,  and  tenders  with 
coal  and  water,  drawn  by  horses,  must  wait  upon  it. 
On  the  whole,  though  it  is  obvious  that  plowing 
may  be  done  in  this  way,  it  hardly  comes  up  to 
one's  notions  of  steam  plowing.  It  seems  a  primi- 
tive and  awkward  application  of  the  power,  and  no 
genius  or  skill  seems  requisite  to  its  success,  ex- 
cept that  a  good  plow-maker  is  essential  to  arrange 
the  plows,  which  are  worked  in  gangs  of  three  or 
four,  plowing  at  any  reasonable  depth  and  width, 
and  at  about  the  rate  of  an  acre  an  hour. 

Another  machine,  called  Williams's  Patent,  was 
also  at  work.  This  is  drawn  by  a  stationary  en- 
gine and  ropes  in  the  same  way,  and  guided  partly 
by  a  horse  in  a  pair  of  shafts.  This  has  to  be 
turned  at  the  end  of  each  furrow,  and  makes  awk- 
ward work  in  the  operation,  while  Fowler's  is  ar- 
ranged with  two  gangs  of  plows,  and  goes  back  and 
forth  without  turning ;  first  one  gang  and  then  the 
other  plowing  three  or  four  furrows. 

The  third  is  known  as  Boydell's  Patent,  and  is 


distinguished  from  the  others,  by  being  worked  by 
a  locomotive  engine,  which  walks  over  the  earth 
like  some  huge  animal,  puffing  and  snorting,  and 
taking  along  behind  and  by  its  sides  six  plows  at 
once,  which  cut  their  six  furrows  as  it  goes.  At- 
tached to  the  wheels  are  large  flat  blocks,  six  to 
each  wheel,  like  rackets  on  a  horse,  which  are  laid 
down  in  turn,  by  the  wheel  in  its  revolution,  and 
on  which  the  iron  rim  of  the  wheel  runs,  the  wheel 
in  effect  laying  down  a  railway  in  sections  and  tak- 
ing it  up  again  as  it  goes.  This  is  to  prevent  the 
wheel  from  cutting  into  the  soil  as  the  huge  ma- 
chine moves  over  the  soft  ground.  This  machine 
was  not  doing  to-day  so  good  work  as  Fowler's,  but 
the  quality  of  the  work  is  of  no  special  importance, 
at  present.  The  question  is  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
applying  the  power,  whether  by  a  stationary  or 
locomotive  engine.  This  engine  walks  about  in  a 
very  intelligent  sort  of  way,  turns  readily  at  the  end 
of  the  furrow,  stalks  off" to  its  water-tank  when  it  is 
thirsty,  and  helps  itself  to  water,  and  when  it  is 
hungry  goes  for  its  own  coal.  It  marches  from 
field  to  field,  drawing  its  tender,  supplied  with  coal 
and  water,  along  with  it,  and  even  carries  the  dinner 
and  extra  clothing  of  the  men.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  same  engine  can  drav/  your  timber  to  market 
or  the  mill,  haul  in  your  loads  of  hay  and  grain,  and 
in  short  do  the  work  of  the  farm,  instead  of  horses. 
As  I  said  before,  it  is  not  a  question  of  mere  plow- 
ing, it  is  a  question  of  the  application  of  steam 
power,  for  it  is  obvious  enough,  that  where  we  have 
a  convenient  power,  plows,  harrows,  digging  ma- 
chines, or  anything  else,  may  be  worked  by  it. 

In  France,  I  saw  a  steam  engine  moving  over 
the  field,  without  any  railway,  but  rolling  its  broad 
wheels  on  the  ground,  like  a  wagon,  and  digging 
or  spading  the  soil  as  it  passed  along. 

I  confess  my  present  impression  is  in  favor  of  a 
locomotive  engine,  and  of  spading  instead  of  plow- 
ing, as  being  a  more  perfect  operation,  but  I  have 
not  yet  seen  anything  that  comes  up  to  my  ideas  of 
what  a  steam  plow  should  be.  My  impression  is 
that  neither  of  the  machines  on  exhibition  here  will 
work  so  cheaply  as  horses  for  the  same  amount  of 
labor,  and  until  steam  can  underbid  horse  power  in 
cost,  the  latter  will  be  preferred  as  more  convenient 
and  simple. 

FARM   IMPLEMENTS. 

Steam  engines  of  various  power,  from  two  horse 
to  ten,  are  shown  in  operation,  carrying  threshing 
machines,  chaff"-cutters,  vegetable  cutters,  mills  for 
grinding  wheat,  crushing  rape  and  oil-cake,  sawing, 
and  various  other  useful  works.  On  nearly  every 
large  estate,  I  observe  a  steam  engine,  and  farmers 
say  that  they  could  not  well  dispense  with  their 
use.  The  day  is  not  fa  distant,  when  we  shall  see 
them  on  American  farms,  plowing,  reaping,  mow- 
ing, hauling  timber  and  driving  machinery  ;  and  one 
of  the  best  fields  open  to  Yankee  ingenuity,  is  the 
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invention  of  the  right  engine  for  this  work,  a  han- 
dy little  locomotive,  that  can  do  everything  but  eat 
and  get  weary  like  a  horse  team.  The  "American 
Eagle"  mowing  machine  bearing  the  name  of 
Nourse,  of  Boston,  I  am  gratified  to  learn  has  tak- 
en the  highest  prize  at  this  exhibition.  The  trials 
were  had  last  week,  and  the  award  was  announced 
to-day,  and  gave  me  as  much  pleasure  as  if  1  had 
been  myself  the  exhibitor.  One's  patriotism  thrives 
wonderfully  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  one  hardly  ap- 
preciates the  full  beauty  of  the  American  Eagle, 
till  he  is  seen  soaring  in  the  distance  across  the 
ocean. 

A  great  variety  of  turnip  and  wheat  hoes  are  ex- 
hibited, indicating  the  different  mode  of  cultivating 
those  crops  here,  and  in  America. 

Various  light,  thin  hoes  of  different  width,  fitted 
80  as  to  be  changed,  one  after  another,  upon  the 
same  handle,  are  used  in  hoeing  turnips,  a  weight 
in  the  form  of  a  ring  being  slipped  down  over  the 
handle  for  giving  a  heavier  stroke  on  land  where 
the  weeds  are  large  and  firmly  rooted.  All  the 
wheat  is  sowed  in  drills,  about  seven  inches  apart, 
and  various  drills  for  sowing  it,  form  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  this  show.  Horse  hoes,  or  cultivators, 
are  also  used  to  work  between  the  rows  both  of 
turnips  and  wheat,  and  are  made  to  match  the 
drills,  so  that  a  horse  hoe  is  worked  at  one  opera' 
tion  in  some  fourteen  rows  of  wheat,  or  in  four 
rows  of  turnips,  and  small  harrows,  cleaning  four 
rows  at  a  time  of  turnips  or  mangolds,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  in  operation.  All  the  wheat  in  Lin 
colnshire  at  least,  I  may  add,  is  carefully  hand 
weeded,  till  all  weeds  are  exterminated.  Some 
idea  of  the  nicety  of  English  farm  operations  may 
be  gained  from  these  facts.  Liquid  manure  drills 
are  also  shown,  and  machines  for  broadcast  sowing 
of  pulverized  manures,  like  guano  and  superphos- 
phate, but  I  observe  nothing  that  is  worth  carry- 
ing across  the  water,  for  that  purpose. 

TILE     MACHINES, 

of  various  pattern,  to  work  by  hand,  by  horse  pow 
er,  or  by  steam,  call  for  a  particular  notice,  because 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  tiles  for  draining 
will  be  made  in  New  England  as  commonly  as 
brick.  Two  incli  tiles  can  be  made  at  a  less  price 
than  bricks,  when  the  business  is  well  understood  ; 
the  cost  of  burning  being  much  less,  because  the 
tiles  are  but  about  half  an  inch  thick,  while  bricks 
are  two  inches.  The  estimate  is  that  it  takes  but 
five-sevenths  as  much  coal  to  burn  1000  2-inch 
tile,  as  to  burn  1000  brick,  though  they  are  usually 
burnt  together.  I  observed  particularly  the  opera- 
tions of  the  "Pipe  and  Tile  Machine,"  exhibited 
by  the  manufacturer,  W.  Williams,  of  Bedford 
I  saw  it  worked  easily  by  one  man,  who  is  a  tile 
maker,  and  who  said  that  he  and  one  boy  can 
make  with  it  seven   thousand   two  inch  tiles  per 


day,  after  the  clay  is  prepared  in  the  pug  mill. 
Four  are  made  at  once,  by  being  pressed  through 
four  dies,  and  the  box  holds  enough  to  make  thirty- 
two,  so  that  thirty-two  are  turned  out  as  quickly 
as  they  can  be  taken  away,  and  as  many  more  as 
soon  as  the  box  is  refilled.  The  size.  No,  3,  which 
is  suitable  for  our  use,  costs  at  Bedford  888,50, 
with  one  die,  and  the  extra  dies  for  making  three, 
four  and  six  inch  pipes,  and  other  forms  if  desired, 
with  the  horses,  as  they  are  called,  for  removing 
the  tiles,  cost  about  five  dollars  each.  Tile  ma- 
chines are  adapted  to  the  making  of  tiles  for  roofs 
as  well  as  for  draining  purposes. 

I  think  there  are  more  roofs  in  England  covered 
with  tiles,  than  with  everything  else.  No  shingles 
are  used,  and  cheap  buildings  are  usually  thatched 
with  straw  or  rushes,  in  the  country,  while  in  the 
cities,  the  roofs  are  tiles  or  slate.  The  tiles  are 
made  in  the  machines,  of  various  forms,  and  some 
of  them,  with  rounded  or  ornamental  corners,  pro- 
duce a  very  handsome  effect,  on  ornamental  cot- 
tages and  gate  lodges.  My  opinion  is  that  tiles 
for  roofs  might  be  made  in  all  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  might  be  found  a  good  substitute  for 
shingles,  and  far  less  expensive  than  slate. 

A  sheep  dipping  machine  for  washing  sheep,  and 
also  for  some  preparation  for  increasing  the  growth 
of  wool,  seemed  a  novel  idea.  To  prove  how  his 
medicine  would  make  the  wool  grow,  the  exhibi- 
tor showed  me  a  fleece  about  as  large  as  a  small 
buffalo  robe,  the  wool  of  which  I  measured,  and 
found  it  fifteen  inches  long  !  a  Cotswold  fleece,  he 
said. 

I  thought  his  preparation  must  have  affected 
the  sheep  as  much  as  the  wool,  by  the  size  of  the 
skin. 

I  have  glanced  at  but  few  of  the  thousands  of 
implements  that  are  shown,  only  such  as  I  deemed 
of  some  peculiar  interest  at  home.  In  conclusion, 
on  this  subject,  I  may  say,  that  the  larger  imple- 
ments, like  steam  engines,  threshing  machines,  horse 
carts,  wheat  drills,  are  made  more  thoroughly  and 
more  expensively  than  in  New  England,  but  that 
in  the  manufacture  of  nearly  all  small,  hand  tods, 
such  as  hoes,  forks,  shovels,  rakes  and  the  like,  we 
far  excel  them.  The  reasoi\,  I  apprehend,  is  that 
with  us  the  farmer  who  buys  the  implement  uses  it 
with  his  own  hand,  while  here  he  buys  it  for  a  la- 
borer's hand,  and  cares  more  for  strength  than  light- 
ness, or  beauty  of  finish. 

As  I  shall  be  obliged  to  notice  at  considerable 
length  other  parts  of  the  exhibition,  I  will  close 
this  letter  here,  and  commence  another  to-morrow. 
Yours  truly,  H.  F.  F. 


The  Language  of  Mother  Earth.— Plants 
are,  as  it  were,  the  most  direct  language  of  the 
earth.  Every  new  leaf,  every  strange  flower  is 
some  secret  that  is  pressing  forth,  and  which,  be- 
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cause  it  cannot  speak  for  joy  and  love,  becomes  a 
mute  quiet  plant.  When  we  find  such  a  flower  in 
a  solitary  place,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  everything 
around  was  transfigured,  and  as  if  the  little  feath- 
ered ones  loved  best  to  dwell  in  its  vicinity  ?  Over 
the  whole  dry  world  is  flung  this  green  mysterious 
carpet  of  love.  With  every  spring  it  is  made  new, 
and  its  strange  writing  is  only  known  to  be  beloved, 
like  the  posies  of  the  Orient.  Forever  will  he  read 
and  never  read  his  fill ;  and  daily  becomes  aware 
of  new  revelations  of  living  nature. 


THE  VEGETABLE  GIRL. 

There  is  aa  affluence  of  puns  about  the  following  verses  by 
Mat  Taylor  that  reminds  Us  of  Hood : 

Behind  a  market-stall,  installed, 

I  mark  it  every  day, 
Stands  at  her  stand,  the  fairest  girl 

I've  met  with  at  the  bay  ; 
Her  two  lips  are  of  cherry  red. 

Her  hands  a  pretty  pair. 
With  such  a  pretty  turn  up  nose. 

And  lovely  reddish  hair. 

'Tis  there  she  stands  from  morn  till  night. 

Her  customers  to  please, 
And  to  appease  their  appetites 

She  sells  them  beans  and  peas. 
Attracted  by  the  glances  from 

The  apple  of  her  eye. 
And  by  her  Chili  apples,  too, 

Each  passer-by  will  buy. 

She  stands  upon  her  little  feet. 

Throughout  the  livelong  day, 
And  sells  her  celery  and  things — 

A  big  feat  by  the  way. 
She  changes  off  her  stock  for  change, 

Attending  to  each  call ; 
And  when  she  has  but  one  beet  left, 

She  says — "Now  that  beet's  all  I" 


UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  on  the  spa- 
cious grounds  of  the  "South  Western  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Association,"  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  September  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th, 
1857.  g3*  Announcements,  that  the  Exhibition 
will  take  place  in  October,  are  erroneous,  and  should 
be  corrected. 

Encouraged  by  the  continued  success  of  its  form- 
er exhibitions,  and  by  the  approbation  of  the  Agri- 
cultural community,  the  Society  has  offered  a  list 
of  Premiums  to  be  awarded  at  Louisville,  amount- 
ing, in  the  aggregate,  to  Twelve  Thousand  Dollars, 
for  the  various  classes  of  Domestic  Animals,  Farm 
Products,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Native  Wines,  Agricul- 
tural Implements,  and  Machinery.  The  Society's 
National  Trial  of  Implements  will  be  continued  at 
Louisville.  The  awards  of  the  jury,  on  the  Mow- 
ers and  Reapers,  tried  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
announced,  and  the  machines  tested  will  be  on  ex- 
hibition. 

Local  committees  of  citizens  of  Louisville  have 
been  appointed  to  act  with  the  officers  of  the  Soci- 
ety in  perfecting  arrangements,  and  Thirty  Thous- 
and Dollars  have  been  guaranteed  to  meet  expen- 
ses.    A  magnificent  Floral  and  Fruit  Hall  and  a 


spacious  Implement  Hall  have  already  been  erect- 
ed on  the  grounds.  This  valuable  co-operation  and 
material  aid,  coupled  with  the  excellence  of  the  se- 
lected location,  and  the  large  amount  of  premiums 
offered,  induces  the  expectation,  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  1857  will  be  superior  to  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. 

Favorable  arrangements  for  the  transportation 
of  Stock,  and  other  articles,  will  be  made  with  the 
various  railroads. 

The  List  of  Entries,  the  awards  of  Premiums, 
and  the  Proceedings,  will  be  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  for  1857. 

The  Premium  List,  with  the  names  of  the  Judges, 
and  the  Regulations  of  the  Exhibition,  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application  to  Col.  L.  A.  Whitely,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Exhibitors  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Ma- 
chinery can  obtain  any  desired  information  by  ad- 
dressing Joseph  E.  Holmes,  Superintendent,  New- 
ark, Ohio,  until  the  15th  of  August;  after  that 
date,  all  communications  must  be  addressed  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  If  exhibitors  delay  their  ap- 
plications, it  may  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  to 
furnish  steam-power,  or  to  make  arrangements  to 
test,  in  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  tar- 
dy machines. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President. 

Ben:  Perley  Poore,  Secretary. 


MEADOW  MUCK. 

The  value  of  muck  as  a  fertilizing  agent,  is  al- 
ways in  the  precise  ratio  of  the  vegetable  matter  it 
contains — all  extraneous  matters  serving  only  to  in- 
crease the  bulk  without  adding  any  percentage  to 
the  fructifying  energies  of  the  mass,  or  increasing 
its  value  as  a  stimulant  of  vegetable  life.  When, 
however,  it  is  added  to  tough,  viscid  and  tenacious 
clays,  the  admixture  of  sand  may  not  be  consid- 
ered injurious,  as  the  mechanical  action  of  this 
earth  will  tend  to  overcome  the  innate  adhesive- 
ness which  characterizes  such  soils ;  but  as  an  ap- 
plication for  loamy  lands,  in  which  there  is  little 
aluminous  matter,  the  muck  will  be  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  fibrous  or  decomposable  vege- 
table matter  it  contains. 

All  muck,  when  taken  from  its  bed,  is  possessed 
of  a  certain  degree  of  acidity,  which  renders  it 
necessary  to  mix  it  with  lime  or  wood  ashes  to  neu- 
tralize the  acidity  before  applying  it  to  tiie  soil. 
This  may  also  be  effected  by  exposing  it  to  the  at- 
mosphere, or  to  the  action  of  frost,  for  a  time  ;  or 
it  may  be  sweetened  by  mixing  it  with  manure  in 
the  yards  or  compost  heap. 

Muck  is  a  most  valuable  fertilizer,  when  proper- 
ly managed,  and  the  farmer  who  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  the  means  of  obtaining  it  in  sufficient 
quantity,  may  bring  his  lands  to  any  degree  of  fer- 
tility he  desires,  and  at  comparatively  small  cost. 
For  corn  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  for  garden  vege- 
tables, muck  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  stimulants 
knowa. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ON  THE  FLATTING  OF  TEEES 

By  the  Koadside,  axd  in   the    Enclosures  of 

OUR  Dwellings. 

BY     WILSON     FLAGG. 

Many  objections  have  been  made  to  the  plant- 
ing of  shade  trees  near  our  dwellings,  and  in  some 
cases  by  the  roadside,  on  account  of  the  damp- 
ness generated  by  them  when  they  occupy  our  en- 
closures, and  on  account  of  the  injury  they  do  by 
shading  the  fields,  when  planted  by  the  roadside. 
Tree  planting  in  these  situations  may  undoubtedly 
be  carried  to  excess,  and  it  is  well  to  consider  a  few 
of  those  rules  by  which  we  should  be  governed  in 
this  matter.  The  roadside,  the  enclosures  of  our 
dwelling  houses  and  public  grounds  are  not  the 
only  places  which  ought  to  be  planted  with  trees. 
I  have  seen  men  diligently  employed  in  setting  out 
trees  on  the  highway,  when  I  have  thought  they 
would  be  more  wisely  employed,  if  they  neglected 
the  highway,  and  used  their  influence  to  prevent 
the  sacrifice  of  a  beautiful  knoll  of  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, in  close  proximity  to  the  road,  which  another 
party  was  felling  for  fuel.  Our  tree  associations 
should  avoid  giving  their  exclusive  attention  to  the 
planting  of  trees  by  the  roadside,  and  look  out  for 
the  saving  of  many  picturesque  groups  of  wood 
and  shrubbery  that  already  exist,  or  for  securing  a 
new  growth  in  those  elevated  spots  M'hich  are  beau- 
tiful when  covered  with  trees,  and  unsightly  when 
they  are  without  them,  and  which  are  unsuitable 
either  for  tillage  or  pasture. 

With  regard  to  roadside  planting,  I  believe  it 
has  been  usual  to  plant  indiscriminately  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  and  in  all  situations,  without  con- 
sidering that  both  sides  of  a  road  do  not  always 
equally  require  the  protection  of  trees,  and  that 
certain  kinds  of  soils  and  situations  are  not  suita- 
ble for  all  trees.  One  of  the  objections  to  road- 
side trees  is  that  they  shade  the  land  which  is  con- 
tiguous to  them.  But  if  the  road  runs  east  and 
west,  the  trees  on  the  south  side  of  it  would  not 
shade  the  fields,  and  those  on  the  north  side  would 
not  shade  the  road.  In  this  case  the  trees  should 
be  confined  to  the  south  side  of  the  road,  since  on 
this  side  only  would  they  afford  any  advantage  to 
travellers,  and  on  the  other  side  only  would  they 
occasion  any  injury  to  tillage  by  their  shade. 

If  the  road  runs  north  and  south,  trees  might 
be  planted  indifierently  on  either  side ;  but  as  the 
majority  of  our  roads  are  not  straight,  and  are 
constantly  changing  their  course,  we  might  follow 
this  rule  of  planting,  and  find  in  the  end  as  many 
trees  on  our  left  as  on  our  right  hand,  m  a  journey 
of  a  few  miles.  When  the  road  runs  north  and 
south,  plant  trees  on  each  side  ;  when  it  runs  east 
and  west,  plant  them  only  on  the  south  side.  But 
these  are  not  the  only  rules  which  should  govern 
our  planting.  There  are  but  few  individuals  who 
would  refuse  their  consent  to  allow  any  part  of 
their  lands  adjoining  the  street  to  be  planted  with 
trees  at  a  society's  expense,  provided  the  spots  se- 
lected for  this  purpose  v/ere  not  valuable  for  tillage 
or  pasture.  As  we  are  journeying  through  the 
country,  a  regular  and  uniform  row  of  trees  by  the 
roadsides  would  be  exceedingly  tiresome,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  uniformity  but  from  cutting  off 
the  prospect.  Our  roadsides,  however,  are  in  no 
cases  planted  so  extensively  as  to  cause  any  such 
annoyance.    We  are  not  liable  to  go  to  an  extreme 


in  the  general  planting  of  trees;  but  we  may  go 
to  an  extreme  in  planting  them  in  particular  situa- 
tions. It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  public 
has  a  right  to  shade  a  man's  grounds  injuriously 
by  roadside  trees,  and  also  whether  a  ])rivate  indi- 
vidual has  a  right  to  destroy  a  noble  tree  on  his 
own  premises,  which  has  for  many  years  beautified 
the  landscape  and  shaded  the  highway.  These 
points  are  to  be  considered  when  we  are  employed 
either  in  planting  or  in  cutting  down  trees  near 
the  public  road. 

There  are  situations  where  plantations  of  trees 
might  be  made  near  the  road,  which  would  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  valua- 
ble for  shade.  Such  are  those  points  where  the 
road  takes  a  turn  round  a  swell  of  land  comprising 
perhaps  half  an  acre,  and  rising  several  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  road.  This  may  be  a  rocky  de- 
clivity, or  a  gravelly  hill;  but  if  it  be  destitute  of 
trees,  it  is  a  spot  that  deserves  planting,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  neglect  the  roadside  than  such 
places  as  this.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  beauty  of  one  such  spot  which  is  well  wooded 
and  another  that  is  destitute  of  trees.  A  traveller 
maybe  annoyed  by  trees  on  the  highway,  that  con- 
ceal the  prospect,  and  tire  him  by  their  uniformity ; 
but  whatever  might  be  his  taste,  he  would  not  fail 
to  be  delighted  with  a  wood  on  one  of  these  con- 
spicuous elevations,  and  almost  painfully  affected 
by  the  want  of  it.  All  such  places,  if  they  are 
destitute  of  trees  should  be  immediately  planted, 
and  if  wooded,  they  should  be  protected.  A  hun- 
dred trees  grouped  on  such  a  spot  are  more  orna- 
mental to  the  landscape  than  the  same  number  of 
trees  by  the  roadside ;  but  each  want  should  be 
properly  and  judiciously  supplied. 

There  is  still  more  to  be  said  with  regard  to 
roadside  planting.  In  some  of  our  old  roads, 
groups  of  trees  have  come  up  spontaneously,  in 
many  situations,  along  with  their  undergrowth. 
Sometimes  for  a  mile  along  one  of  these  roads — 
though  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  single  tree  that 
was  planted  by  human  hands — birches,  pines,  ma- 
ples, and  several  other  trees,  appear,  sometimes  sing- 
ly, sometimes  in  groups,  and  sometimes  in  a  sort  of 
broken  row.  The  appearance  of  these  trees,  thus 
irregularly  grouped,  and  of  the  accompanying  shrub- 
bery that  decorates  and  half  conceals  the  old  stone- 
walls, is  exceedingly  delightful  to  the  traveller. 
Yet  in  some  instances  these  picturesque  groups  of 
trees  and  shrubbery  have  been  cut  down  by  the 
very  persons  who  should  protect  them,  to  make 
room  for  a  finer  row  of  maples  or  elms,  at  proper 
distances  apart  and  at  proper  distances  from  the 
fence.  This  sort  of  work  may  be  necessary  to  a 
certain  extent  when  one  of  these  old  roads  becomes 
a  thickly  settled  street  in  a  village.  Until  such  a 
necessity  arrives,  I  should  like  to  see  every  tree 
blasted  that  is  planted  at  the  expense  of  these 
beautiful  groups,whichatrue  lover  of  nature  would 
preserve  with  the  greatest  care,  though  he  were 
preparing  to  build  a  palace  almost  under  their 
shade  ;  and  if  I  were  about  to  remove  a  stone  wall  to 
substitute  some  more  desirable  fence,  it  should  be 
removed  without  injuring  the  trees  and  shrubbery, 
which  had  come  up  on  each  side  of  it.  In  many 
of  the  enterprises  for  rural  improvement  which 
have  been  made  in  the  country,  those  very  objects 
have  been  destroyed  which  it  is  most  important  to 
preserve. 

When  we  are  about  to  make  one  of  these  plan- 
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tations,  every  one  is  aware  of  the  necessity  of  avoid 
ing  uniformity  in  their  arrangement,  and  a  great 
deal  of  skill  is  required  to  avoid  it.  But  the  error 
which  is  most  apt  to  be  committed,  is  that  of 
blending  the  different  species  of  trees  too  equally. 
If  a  hundred  trees  are  to  be  set  out  on  a  knoll, 
•with  the  intention  of  forming  them  into  a  pictur- 
esque group,  the  planter  perhaps  will  select  twenty 
trees  of  five  different  species,  and  mix  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  there  shall  be  in  no  part  a 
predominance  of  one  kind.  A  careful  observer 
will  find  that  nature  never  blends  her  trees,  or  any 
other  plants,  in  this  way.  He  will  observe  that  in 
one  wood  the  majority  of  the  trees  are  pines,  with 
an  occasional  oak,  maple,  lime,  or  some  other  spe^ 
cies  dotted  in  among  them ;  in  another  wood  the 
general  growth  consists  of  oaks,  or  of  beeches,  in- 
terspersed with  occasional  individuals  of  other  spe- 
cies. We  seldom  find  a  native  wood,  in  which 
there  are  several  species  of  trees  so  equally  blend- 
ed, that,  we  cannot  perceive  at  once  the  predomin- 
ance of  one  kind. 

Hence,  in  making  a  plantation,  if  we  would  give 
it  a  natural  appearance,  we  should  be  as  careful  to 
avoid  a  thorough  intermixture  of  species  as  lo  avoid 
regular  rows,  or  any  other  kind  of  uniformity  in 
their  arrangement.  A  good  rule  for  our  guidance 
would  be  to  decide  in  the  first  place  whether  this 
or  that  species  should  predominate.  Suppose  the 
white  pine  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  the  whole 
tract  should  be  planted  with  white  pines  the  first 
season.  On  the  next  season  fill  all  the  vacancies, 
occasioned  by  those  which  are  dead  or  injured,  with 
trees  of  such  other  species  as  may  be  desired. 
When  the  plantation  has  grown  to  a  good  size,  it 
will  be  a  fine  wood,  with  a  very  pleasing  and  appar- 
ently spontaneous  intermixture  of  deciduous  hard 
wood  trees. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  added  in  relation  to  trees 
near  our  dwelling-houses.  It  is  not  true  that  we 
cannot  have  too  many  trees  in  these  situations. 
Indeed  it  would  be  unquestionably  better  for  the 
health,  if  there  were  not  a  tree  within  twenty  rods 
of  our  habitations,  than  if  they  entirely  surround- 
ed and  overshadowed  it  with  a  dense  grove  that 
shut  out  the  sun,  and  preserved  a  constant  damp- 
ness in  and  around  the  house.  All  shade  trees 
should  be  planted  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
house,  as  to  afford  each  tree  room  to  expand  to  its 
fullest  dimensions  without  overhanging  or  reaching 
any  part  of  the  house,  leaving  ample  space  for  the 
sun  to  shine  upon  the  roof  and  the  walls,  and  to 
dry  up  all  the  dampness  occasioned  by  dews  or 
rain.  A  disagreeable  coolness  and  chilliness  of  the 
atmosphere  is  always  perceptible,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  begins  to  decline,  around  a  house,  and  at  the 
open  doors  and  windows  of  a  house  that  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  dense  growth  of  trees,  during  all 
the  season  while  they  are  in  leaf. 

In  a  somewhat  crowded  village,  with  narrow 
streets,  we  are  obliged  to  plant  trees  very  near  our 
dwellings,  or  dispense  with  them  altogether.  For 
such  situations  those  species  should  be  selected 
that  run  up  tall  and  slender,  without  much  spread 
of  their  lateral  branches.  In  this  respect  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  surpasses  all  other  trees  in  the  known 
world,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  tree  to  be 
planted  in  narrow  enclosures.  Trees  of  this  spe- 
cies are  sometimes  partially  winter-killed ;  but  so 
vigorous  in  their  growth,  that  if  the  decayed  limbs 
be  removed   the  gap  will  \>e  immediately  filled. 


They  have  a  dense  and  beautiful  foliage,  unsurpassed 
in  the  liveliness  of  its  verdure  and  in  its  balsamic 
and  healthful  odors,  and  charm  the  ear  at  all  times 
by  the  musical  fluttering  of  their  leaves.  The 
Lombardy  poplar  is  likewise,  beyond  all  other  trees, 
a  favorite  resort  for  our  familiar  singing  birds. 
The  nests  of  the  common  robin,  the  vires,  the  sum- 
mer yellow  bird  and  the  indigo  bird  are  constantly 
found  among  their  branches,  which,  on  account  of 
their  dense  and  peculiar  growth,  afford  them  unus- 
ual facilities  for  building  and  concealing  their  nests. 
A  great  deal  of  senseless  ridicule  has  been  cast 
upon  this  tree ;  though  it  is  indeed  the  only  tree 
that  o\ight  to  be  planted  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
enclosures  of  some  of  our  villages. 

At  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  house  to  allow 
the  sun  to  shine  freely  upon  every  part  of  it  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  day,  too  many  trees  are  not 
likely  to  be  planted.  It  is  only  in  close  proximity 
to  the  house  that  they  are  injurious.  The  sun's 
rays  should  never  be  obstructed  from  our  windows 
by  foliage.  The  house  should  be  shaded  by  win- 
dow blinds  and  not  by  trees,  which  should  only 
be  near  enough  to  enable  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  to  take  shelter  under 
them  without  inconvenience,  and  to  afford  them  an 
opportunity,  from  their  windows,  to  listen  to  the 
singing  birds,  whose  melodies  are  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal charms  of  the  mornings  and  evenings,  in 
spring  and  early  summer. 


DRENCHING  HORSES. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — A  few  days  since,  I  had  a 
very  fine  stable  horse  taken  suddenly  ill.  Sup- 
posing him  to  have  the  colic,  I  gave  him  a  dose  of 
salts  and  had  him  freely  exercised.  I  then  left 
home,  supposing  he  would  soon  find  relief,  but 
when  I  returned  three  days  later,  he  was  very  sick, 
breathing  with  great  difficulty,  and  running  from 
the  nose  a  bloody  mucous.  Being  no  jockey  I  did 
not  understand  the  nature  of  his  disease,  and  sev- 
eral medicines  being  recommended,  I  gave  him 
about  half  a  pint  of  watermelon  seed  tea.  While 
drenching  him,  he  became  so  sick  that  I  thought 
he  would  fall.  I  let  his  head  down,  and  almost,  if 
not  the  entire  dose  came  from  his  nose  with  a  great 
quantity  of  the  same  bloody  corruption.  He  re- 
mained very  sick,  and  within  half  an  hour  was  dead. 
I  opened  him,  and  found  his  lungs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  portion,  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  liver,  with 
indications  of  the  bloody  matter,  which  I  traced 
the  entire  length  of  his  windpipe.  It  was,  therefore, 
pronounced  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  From  his 
having  been  to  all  appearances  in  perfect  health 
trhi-ee  days  before  his  death,  and  the  general  pro- 
longation of  the  disease,  I  have  drawn  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  portion  if  not  all  of  his  first  drench  w 
taken  into  his  lungs,  causing  instant  inflammation 
and  death. 

If  some  of  your  readers,  more  experienced  in 
such  matters,  would  give  their  opinion  through 
your  valuable  paper,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would 
be  both  valuable  and  interesting  to  a  great  man)-, 
as  I  feel  confident  there  are  more  horses  killed  than 
cured  in  drenching. — JV.  Green,  in  the  Valley  Far- 
mer. 

A  Simple  Cure  for  a  Snake  Bite. — Mr. 
Jno.  Andrews,  of  this  district,  informs  us  that  a 
few  days  since  he  was  fishing ;  he  had  with  him  a 
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small  negro  boy,  who  mistaking  a  mocasin  for  a 
stick,  picked  it  up  and  was  bitten  on  the  thumb. 
Mr.  A.  had  frequently  been  informed  that  his 
grandTather,  one  of  our  oldest  settlers,  who  was  a 
great  hunter,  had  never  failed  to  prevent  any  evil 
consequences  resulting  from  a  snake  bite  by  wash- 
ing the  wound  in  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
squeezing  out  the  poison.  He,  in  this  case,  resort- 
ed to  this  cure.  Holding  the  wounded  member 
under  water,  he  washed  it  for  some  time.  The 
cure  was  complete ;  the  thumb  did  not  even  swell. 
The  bite  of  the  mocasin  is  as  much  dreaded  as 
that  of  the  rattlesnake.  This  statement  may  be 
relied  upon.  Mr.  Andrews  is  a  man  of  character. 
— Darlington  Flag. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

NEVER  WHITEWASH  TREES. 

The  orchardist  should  set  his  face  like  a  flint 
against  all  sorts  of  compositions  that  leave  a  coat- 
ing upon  the  bark,  no  matter  what  they  are,  nor 
what  is  claimed  for  them  by  charlatans  or  empirics. 
The  arl)oriculturist  of  Boston  Common  made  a  sad 
mistake  in  coating  those  trees  with  some  sort  of 
composition,  of  the  consistency  of  paint.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  treatment  is,  that  it  interferes  with 
the  functions  of  the  epidermis.  But,  say  the  users 
of  these  compositions,  they  are  necessary  for  the  de- 
struction of  insects.  As  well  might  they  advocate 
the  whitewashing  of  men,  women  and  children, 
when  infested  with  insects  of  the  genus  Pediculus, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  that  of  painting  or 
whitewashing  fruit  or  ornamental  trees  to  rid  them 
of  aphides,  habitants  of  their  bark  or  outer  cover- 
ing. That  trees  grow  and  seem  to  flourish,  not- 
withstanding this  mistaken  treatment,  not  because  of 
it,  is  no  more  evidence  in  favor  of  it,  than  the  fact 
that  some  persons,  who  seldom  or  never  bathe,  yet 
enjoy  good  health,  is  against  bathing  and  surface 
cleanliness  in  general.  There  is  no  danger  of  keep- 
ing fruit  trees  too  clean,  and  this  can  be  done  with 
pure  soft  water,  or  if  a  little  soap  be  mixed  with 
it,  it  may  cause  no  harm.  A  good  and  the  safest 
wash  for  trees  is  pure  water. 

The  tree  or  plant  is  enveloped  with  its  epidermis 
like  an  animal ;  and  for  any  one  to  say  that  this  has 
no  function  to  perform  beyond  that  of  covering  the 
organism  animated  with  life,  as  the  envelope  does 
the  letter,  is  to  publish  his  ignorance  of  vege- 
table physiology.  The  condition  of  the  covering 
of  the  animal  is  deemed  somewhat  essential  to  the 
state  or  condition  of  the  animal ;  so  of  the  tree  ;  its 
bark  or  covering  is  indicative  of  the  healthful  vig- 
or of  the  tree,  or  of  its  opposite  condition.  Any  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  fruit  trees,  whether  from  a 
knowledge  of  long  cultivation  or  of  observation,  is 
prepared  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  an  orchard, 
or  garden  of  fruit  or  other  tree.5,  by  looking  at  the 
condition  of  the  bark.  Several  marked  illustra- 
tions of  this  remark  occur  to  the  writer,  which,  but 
for  seeming  invidious,  might  be  named.  Such  il- 
lustrations will  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Hence,  it  would  seem  that  the  bark  might  have 
some  function,  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
and  its  condition  otherwise.  Now  what  are  the  facts 
— not  what  is  somebody's  opinion  about  this  mat- 
ter under  consideration  ?  Facts,  not  opinions,  con- 
stitute the  material  of  which  all  true  science  is 
constructed.    If  the  bark  have  no  ofhce  to  perform 


but  that  of  your  house — to  protect  its  inmates 
from  the  heat  and  cold  and  storm, — then,  as  with 
your  house,  it  may  be  painted  or  whitewashed  ac- 
cording to  taste  or  economy,  and  it  will  perform  its 
purpose  of  protection  all  the  better.  And  more- 
over, it  would  seem  according  to  such  notions,  that 
it  would  matter  little  how  many  aphides  might  ac- 
cumulate on  this  "impenetrable"  envelope,  house, 
covering,  bark  or  epidermis. 

De  Candolle  and  Hedwig,  celebrated  naturalists, 
demonstrated  by  microscopic  examinations  that 
the  epidermis  of  plants  and  trees  abounds  in  pores. 
"If  a  plant,  dried,  shrunk  and  shrivelled,  be  placed 
in  water,  it  imbibes  moisture  at  once,  j.nd  speedily 
acquires  its  original  plumpness  and  verdure,  obvi- 
ously receiving  aliment  through  the  pores  of  its 
epidermis,  which  restore  it."  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  "the  moisture  required  by  the  plant  for  its 
nourishment  is  received  through  the  pores  of  the 
bark,  of  the  stem,  the  branches,  the  fruit,  and  the 
roots — no  less  than  through  the  stomata  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  open  mouths  of  the  spongioles." 

Schleiden,  a  celebrated  German  botanist  and 
professor,  remarks  that  the  epidermis  has  little  or- 
ifices between  the  cells  which  compose  it,  lead- 
ing to  the  interior  of  the  plant,  through  which  it 
communicates  with  the  air,  and  expires  gases,  and 
inspires  moisture,  and  peradventure,  nutrition. — 
These  are  called  stomatas. 

Other  celebrated  botanists  might  be  quoted  fur- 
ther to  demonstrate  that  the  bark,  like  the  skin, 
has  other  functions  than  that  of  protecting  its  in- 
mate from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ;  and 
further  confirming  the  striking  analogy  between 
its  functions  and  those  of  the  skin.  It  is  really  as- 
tonishing that  any  person  unless  he  has  "an  axe  to 
grind,"  should  assert  "that  the  bark  of  trees  has 
no  vital  or  important  function  whatever  to  per- 
form." After  making  such  an  absurd  statement  it 
is  recommended  "to  whitewash  as  an  important 
aid  in  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  trees."  One 
would  about  as  soon  think,  in  case  the  bark  has  no 
function,  as  asserted,  of  plastering  the  outside  of 
his  pig-sty,  in  order  to  make  its  inmates  thrive 
and  grow. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  peach  trees  to  look 
badly  the  first  part  of  the  season,  especially  if  cold 
and  wet,  and,  afterwards,  when  the  weather  be- 
comes more  genial,  to  change  their  aspect  and 
grow  and  flourish  finely,  whether  whitewashed  or 
not.  But  this  late  growth  is  almost  certain  to  win- 
ter-kill, because  it  has  not  had  t'me  to  become  lig- 
neous. Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Buel  may  have,  in  for- 
mer times,  recommended  whitewashing,  but  it  was 
with  reference  to  destroying  insects  without  reflect- 
ing upon  the  evil  done  the  tree,  or  perhaps,  in  view 
of  the  evils  to  choose  the  less.  The  writer  joins 
with  you,  friend  Brown,  in  proscribing  all  washes 
for  trees  that  leave  a  coating  on  the  surface,  thus 
obstructing  the  essential  functions  of  the  epider- 
mis. L.  w. 

The  Crops  South. — The  St.  Louis  Democrat 
of  the  8th  inst.  says  of  the  crops  South : 

"We  learn  from  our  exchanges  that  the  recent 
rains  in  north  Mississippi,  north  Alabama,  west 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas  have  proved  cf  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  corn  and  cotton.  The  corn  crop,  it 
is  stated,  will  beyond  doubt  prove  immensely  large. 
Cotton  has  also  improvSti  decidedly." 
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EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

TO   CURE  WARTS   ON   COWS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Farmer  a  "Subscrib- 
er" wished  to  know  what  will  cure  warts  on  the 
teats  of  a  cow.  I  would  recommend  a  recipe  you 
may  find  in  vol.  V.  of  the  Farmer,  p.  546. 

"I  tried  walnut  shells  on  the  shoulder  of  a  cow, 
where  the  warts  covered  a  place  six  inches  square. 
I  took  the  walnuts,  cut  the  shells  off,  and  pounded 
them,  (the  shells)  up  so  that  I  could  press  the  juice 
out,  and  rubbed  the  warts  with  my  hand  and  juice 
for  about  ten  minutes  every  day  for  a  week,  when 
the  warts  began  to  be  quite  loose,  so  that  you  could 
pick  them  off  easily.  Before  applying  the  juice,  I 
rubbed  the  warts  so  as  to  take  off  all  that  I  could  ; 
ihe  last  time  I  rubbed  the  warts  till  the  blood 
came ;  now  the  warts  are  all  gone,  and  the  place 
looks  as  if  none  had  ever  been  there." 

July  27,  1857.  Whitinsville. 

now  TO  stop  a  jumping  horse. 

A  gentleman  from  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  made  the 
inquiry  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  could  inform 
him  of  the  best  method  to  prevent  horses  from  jump- 
ing, when  fettering  would  not  stop  them.  I  would  in- 
form him  of  a  way  which  I  have  never  known  to  fail. 
Put  a  strap  round  the  neck,  another  round  the 
girth,  and  then  one  from  the  neck  to  the  girth, 
strapping  his  head  down  pretty  low,  then  put  a 
strap  or  rope  from  the  neck-strap  to  the  hind  fet- 
lock, between  the  fore  legs;  do  not  give  it  too 
much  play.  After  he  has  tried  it,  1  should  be  glad 
to  have  him  reply  through  your  paper  how  he  suc- 
ceeded. A  Subscriber. 

Brentwood,  JV.  H.      

to  keep  ants  from  plants. 

I  saw  the  question  asked  in  the  Farmer,  if  any 
one  could  tell  how  to  keep  ants  from  shrubs  and 
plants  without  injury  to  them;  I  have  tried  tar  on 
plants,  by  making  a  ring  of  it  around  the  body  of  the 
plant  about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  being  care- 
ful to  shake  all  the  ants  off  first,  and  not  leave  a 
spot  in  the  ring  that  is  not  covered  with  tar,  and  I 
have  not  seen  one  ant  on  any  of  the  plants  since. 

Providence,  1857.  c.  A.  s. 

to  cure  scratches  on  horses. 

Take  juniper  bark  and  leaves,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  cover  the  same,  and  boil  down 
strong;  after  it  is  cold,  wash  the  part  affected  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  till  a  cure  is  effected. 

Brentwood,  July  27.  A  Subscriber. 

young  fruit  trees — carrots. 
Mr.  Brown  : — 1  am  very  much  pleased  with  one 
feature  of  your  valuable  paper,  namely,  its  "Ex- 
tracts and  Replies."  Being  somewhat  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruit,  I  want  to  know  if  you  are 
practically  acquainted  with  any  of  the  dealers  in 
fruit  trees  in  Boston.  Are  there  any  who  take  up 
their  trees  carefully,  and  who  will  send  what,  and 
only  what,  their  customers  order  ?  I  purchased  some 
trees  at  one  time  which  were  easy  to  set  out,  but  they 
dii  not  suit  my  fancy.  The  roots  of  them  were  so 
shaped,  that  I  might  have  taken  a  crowbar  and 
made  holes  for  them ;  but  what  does  one  want  of 
such  trees  ?  Now,  if  you  could  tell  where  I  could 
get  good,  thrifty  trees,  with  good  roots  on  them. 


you  would  do  me,  and  I  doubt  not,  many  of  the 
readers  of  your  paper,  a  great  favor. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  car- 
rots, and  also  beets  ?  If  you  will  please  answer 
these  inquiries,  you  will  greatly  oblige  one  of  your 
constant  Readers. 

what  will  kill  ants? 

Cannot  you  suggest  something  in  your  paper  for 
the  effectual  destruction  of  ants  ? 

Springfield,  July,  1857.  C.  L.  Covell. 

water  lime  paint. 

I  saw  a  recipe  in  the  Farmer  for  making  water 
lime  paint.  Will  some  one  inform  me  where  the 
paint  can  be  found,  or  if  it  is  known  by  any  other 
name,  as  no  one  here  knows  anything  about  it  ? 

Royalston,  Mass,  E.  s. 


A  Little  Too  Bad. — A  Schorahie  paper  men- 
tions the  novel  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the 
great  want  of  help  among  the  farmers  of  that 
county,  able-bodied  females  are  receiving  a  dollar 
a  day  for  assisting  in  harvest.  Yet  big  loafers  in 
this  section  are  complaining  that  they  can  find 
nothing  to  do. — Albany  Transcript. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


AH  EAST  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

The  inspector  enters ;  all  the  boys  rise,  put  their 
right  hand  to  their  forehead,  and  shout,  "Salaam, 
sahib !"  The  teacher,  an  olive  complexioned  man, 
with  smooth,  shining  black  hair,  with  a  curling 
moustache,  with  a  bristling  beard,  with  a  white 
robe,  buttoned  on  the  left  hand  side,  comes  fo 
ward,  and  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  Eistern 
prostration  which  his  Western  superior  will  allow. 
The  English  inspector  returns  the  salute  of  the 
boys,  and  disposes  of  that  of  the  teacher  with  an 
action  rather  than  a  word,  the  action  implying 
partly, "lam  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  civility," 
partly,  "Stand  up ;  I  also  am  a  man,"  The  saluta- 
tions are  over ;  business  commences.  Let  us  adopt 
the  dramatic  rotation,  and  endeavor  thus  to  exhibit 
what  follows : — 

Inspector — Mulvjii,  let  me  see  the  register  of  at- 
tendance. 

Karim  Caksh,  teacher  of  the  school — Sahib,  it 
is  here. 

Inspector — I  see  you  have  100  boys  in  daily  at- 
tendance ;  that  is  very  good. 

Teacher — This  number  is  entirely  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  your  good  fortune  and  your  personal  excel- 
lence. 

Inspector — I  shall  now  call  over  the  names.  No 
boy  is  to  speak  whose  name  is  not  called.  Let 
each  boy  as  he  is  called  answer,  "Here." 

Omnes — Yes,  sir — "Here." 

Inspector — Silence !  no  boy  to  speak  whose  name 
is  not  called. 

Omnes — (each  to  his  neighbor) — You  are  not  to 
speak  till  your  name  is  called. 

Inspector — Silence ! 

The  first  five  boys  answer  to  their  names;  the 
sixth  is  absent. 
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Inspector  calls  his  name. 

Several  voices — Shir  Singh  is  ill. 

Inspector — Silence !  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  on- 
ly the  boy  whose  name  is  called  is  to  speak  ?  If  a 
boy  is  absent,  let  me  know  it  by  his  silence.  No- 
body is  to  answer  for  him.     I  shall  begin  again. 

Inspector  calls  over  the  first  five  names  with  the 
same  success  as  formerly.  He  approaches  that 
Rubicon,  Shir  Singh. 

"Now,  take  care,  no  one  is  to  answer.  Shir 
Singh!" 

Small  Boy — Shir  Singh  is  ill. 

Inspector — Who  said  that  ? 

Omnes — Please,  sir,  Randall. 

Inspector  reads  Randall  a  serious  lecture.  He 
impres^ses  the  duty  of  silence,  and  emphatically 
demands  that  no  boy  shall  speak  til!  he  is  spoken 
to.  Before  he  has  finished,  the  two  neighbors  of 
the  culprit  turn  round  and  enforce  the  inspector's 
remarks  by  desiring  Randall  to  hold  his  tongue. 

"Why  does  he  interrupt  when  the  sahib  issoeak- 
ing?" 

Inspector  turns  round  to  the  fresh  interrupters, 
and  upbraids  them. 

"Yes,  but  you  are  committing  the  same  fault  ; 
why  do  you  talk  without  orders  ?  All  are  to  be 
quiet  till  they  are  told  to  speak." 

Chorus  of  many  voices,  each  boy  addressing  his 
neighbor — 

"Be  quiet ;  why  do  you  speak  without  orders  ?" 

Inspector  despairs.  He  struggles  through  the 
roll-call  as  he  may,  and  feels  that  he  is  met  at  the 
outset  by  the  first  great  Asiatic  difficulty — inconti- 
nence of  speeeh. 


ing  one  of  the  most  competent  and  admirable  work- 
men in  the  country.  Here  is  a  lesson  and  an  ex- 
ample to  the  youth  of  our  city,  worth  more  than  a 
hundred  homilies  on  the  rewards  of  industry,  in- 
tegrity, and  perseverance." 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


EXAMPLES  EOS  POOR  BOYS. 

George  Peabody,  the  London  banker,  was  recent- 
ly at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  at  a  reception  at  the  resi- 
dence of  N.  G.  Upham,  related  an  incident  which 
shows  one  of  the  traits  of  character  to  which  he  is 
indebted  for  success.  Fifty  years  ago,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  he  had  occasion  to  pass  through  Concord 
on  his  way  to  Vermont.  He  stopped  all  night  at 
the  old  Stickney  Hotel,  where  he  paid  for  his  lodg 
ing  and  breakfast  by  sawing  wood! 

A  St.  Louis  paper  tells  the  following  story  of 
the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Gaty,  McCane  tS: 
Co.,  who  carry  on  an  immense  iron  foundry  in  that 
city: 

"A  poor  boy,  but  possessed  of  that  indomitable 
energy  and  resolution  which  are  of  more  value  than 
the  coffers  of  an  Astor,  he  was  early  an  apprentice 
in  the  foundry  of  a  Mr.  Morton  of  Louisville,  and 
soon  became  a  proficient  in  the  avocation  which  he 
had  chosen.  He  was  then  but  eleven  years  old, 
had  never  possessed  the  advantage  of  one  day's 
schooling,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  Mr. 
Morton's  foundry  with  little  outward  indication 
that  he  would  in  a  few  years  be  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 
The  secret  of  all  this,  however,  is  easily  told. — 
Though  uneducated,  he  was  talented ;  he  contract- 
ed habits  of  such  punctuality  and  close  attention  to 
business,  that  from  that  day  to  this,  he  has  never, 
during  one  working-day,  absented  himself  from  the 
workshop  ;  he  applied  himself  to  mathematics  dur- 
ing h.s  leisure  hours,  and  is  now  one  of  the  best 
mathematicians  in  St.  Louis  ;  and  he  left  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Morton  with  the  reputation  of  be- 


DOMESTIC  EECEIPTS. 

[Selected  from  Godet's  Lady's  Book.] 

Red  or  White  Currant  Jam. — Let  the  fruit 
be  very  ripe ;  pick  it  clean  from  the  stalks ;  bruise 
it,  and  to  every  pound  put  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  loaf-sugar ;  stir  it  well,  and  boil  half  an  hour, 
then  add  the  sugar,  boil  and  skim. 

Black  Currant  Jam. — To  every  pound  of  black 
currants  add  the  proportion  of  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  sugar,  made  into  a  syrup  with  half  a  pint  of 
water ;  boil  the  fruit  half  an  hour  before  adding  the 
syrup;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful,  wholesome  and  delicious  jams 
that  can  be  made; — Or,  this  preserve  may  be  im- 
proved by  adding  to  four  pounds  of  black  currants 
one  pound  of  white  and  one  pound  of  red  currants, 
and  then  proceeding  to  boil,  without  ivater,  and 
adding  the  sugar  in  the  proportion  fixed  above. 

Blackberry  Jam. — The  common  blackberry 
requires  to  be  gathered  ripe  and  dry,  to  be  care- 
fully picked,  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  half 
the  weight  of  moist  sugar  added  and  boiled  up 
again  for  ten  minutes.  It  is  a  most  wholesome 
preserve  for  children. 

To  Preserve  Siberian  or  American  Crabs. — 
To  one  pound  of  crabs,  take  a  pound  of  fine  sugar, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  little  syrup  from  com- 
mon apples.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  it ;  let  it  boil, 
and  skim  clear;  then  prick  the  crabs,  and  put  them 
into  the  syrup  ;  let  them  boil  gently  till  a  straw  will 
run  through  them ;  put  them  into  pots  and  cover 
well  with  syrup. 

To  Preserve  Melon  like  Ginger. — When  the 
melon  is  nearly  ripe,  pare  it  thin,  and  cut  it  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  ginger ;  cover  it  with  salt- 
water, changing  it  every  day  for  three  days  ;  then 
put  it  in  clear  spring  water,  changing  it  twice  a  day 
for  three  days.  Then  make  a  thin  syrup  and  boil 
it  together  with  the  melon  once  every  day  for  three 
days  ;  next  make  a  thick  syrup,  adding  the  rind  of 
one  or  more  lemons,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
melon,  cut  into  narrow  strips,  and  the  juice  squeezed 
in ;  then  add  some  best  white  ginger,  with  the  out- 
side cut  off,  so  as  to  make  the  syrup  strong  of  the 
ginger.  This  should  be  boiled,  and  when  cold  put 
to  the  melon. 

Swedish  Cookery. — Some  of  the  purely  nation- 
al dishes,  as  lutfish  on  Christmas  Eve,  are  most 
extraordinary  things,  lutfish  being  the  stockfish 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  potash,  until,  in  fact,  decom- 
position takes  place.  On  Christmas  Eve,  the  great 
evening  of  Sweden,this  thing  is  boiled  and  eaten  with 
oil  sauce ;  and  this,  together  with  grot,  which  is 
simply  boiled  rice,  form  the  Christmas  dishes  of 
Sweden,  just  as  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  do  in 
England.  The  smell  of  the  lutfish  is  terrific ;  but  a 
true;  Swede  clings  to  his  national  dish  on  Jul-aften 
as  any  beef  eating  Englishman  does  to  his. 
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OCTOBER—THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

TJE  present  remarks 
on  the  atmosphere 
are  not  intended  as 
a  scientific  essay 
on  its  nature  and 
constitution,  but 
father  as  an  inqui- 
ry how  far,  or  to 
what  extent,  it  may 
possibly  be  affected 
by  the  limited  ex- 
ertions of  man  up- 
on the  face  of  the 
globe.  We  shall  make  a 
few  preliminary  remarks, 
however,  on  its  character 
il  and  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  atmosphere  is 
a  thin,  transparent,  invisible 
and  elastic  fluid,  which  surrounds  the 
earth,  and  reaches  to  a  considerable 
height  above  its  surface,  usually  estimat- 
ed at  about  forty  miles.  Its  essential  component 
parts  are  oxygen  and  nitrogen  ;  but  near  the  earth's 
surface  where  it  receives  the  vapors  and  exhalations, 
it  usually  contains  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  an 
aeriform  state,  and  a  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  AVithout  this  power  of  holding  water  in  an  in- 
visible state,  the  water  from  which  the  clouds  are 
formed  could  not  be  mingled  with  the  air  without 
rendering  it  more  or  less  opaque.  Hence,  as  it  al- 
ways contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  the 
sun's  rays  would  be  continually  obscured.  Not  a  di- 
rect ray  of  the  sun's  light,  or  in  other  words,  of  sun- 
shine, would  reach  the  earth's  surface,  on  account  of 
the  constant  vaprous  obscurity  of  the  atmosphere. 
By  a  wise  provision  of  Providence,  the  atmosphere 
is  so  constituted  as  to  have  the  power  of  holding 
in  solution  a  determinate  quantity  of  water  in  an 
invisible  form  ;  and  not  until  it  is  completely  satu- 
rated with  water  does  the  formation  of  visible  va- 


pors take  place,  which  then  gather  together  by  a 
law  of  electric  attraction,  and  descend  again  to  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snotv.  By  this  law  of 
its  constitution,  therefore,  the  atmosphere,  though 
full  of  water,  if  not  overcharged,  is  always  clear  and 
transparent. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  one  of  the  contents,  but  not 
one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  gas  is  combined  with  it  in  very  small  propor- 
tions, and  is  injurious  to  all  animals ;  but  serves  the 
necessary  purpose  of  sustaining  vegetation,  by  fur- 
nishing the  substance  which  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves 
of  plants.  This  gas  is  breathed  out  or  rejected 
from  the  lungs  of  animals,  and  it  is  breathed  in  or 
absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  which  are  their 
lungs.  Hence  plants  are  necessary  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  atmosphere  from  this  deleterious  gas, 
thereby  rendering  it  fit  for  the  use  of  animals. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  purpose  they  serve,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  they  are  constantly  giving  out 
or  producing  oxygen,  as  animals  are  constantly 
producing  carbonic  acid  g"as.  "The  leaves  absorb 
carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  evolve  oxygen.  This  evolution  of  oxy- 
gen takes  place  while  the  plants  are  exposed  to  the 
solar  rays,  and  appears  one  of  the  most  efficient 
causes  hitherto  suggested,  of  the  purification  and 
renovation  of  the  air."  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  without  vegetation  there  would  be  no  atmo- 
sphere ;  for  when  oxygen  is  taken  up  or  absorbed 
by  animals,  or  by  the  chemical  affinity  of  certain 
substances  for  this  gas,  it  is  not  in  either  case  giv- 
en out  again,  but  it  becomes  consolidated.  It  is 
only,  therefore,  by  the  combustion  or  chemical  de- 
composition of  animal  and  mineral  substances  that 
their  oxygen  can  be  restored  to  the  atmosphere. 

This  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  soil  to  a 
certain  extent ;  the  elements  arising  from  this  de- 
composition are  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  the  oxygen  is  finally  exhaled  into  the  atmo- 
sphere and  thus  restored  to  it  by  the  leaves  of 
plants.    The  leaves  of  plants  likewise  absorb  the 
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deleterious  gases  which  are  constantly  escaping 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus  plants  may 
be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  link  or  chain  in  that 
circle  of  connected  mediums,  through  ■which  the 
oxygen  that  has  become  fixed  and  consolidated  in 
the  bones  of  animals,  and  in  the  mineral  substances 
of  the  earth,  is  absorbed  and  again  distributed  into 
the  atmosphere. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  not  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  plant  that  does  not  ab- 
sorb from  the  atmosphere  something  which  is  inju- 
rious to  animal  life,  or  that  does  not  give  out  some- 
thing that  is  needful  to  it.  Plants  live  on  substances 
wtich  animals  reject,  either  by  breathing  or  by  ex- 
cretion. As  the  constant  exhalations  which  ascend 
into  the  atmosphere  from  the  smoke  of  millions  of 
fires,  and  from  the  decomposition  of  millions  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  would  soon  render  it 
unfit  for  the  respiration  of  animals,  were  these  ex- 
halations not  absorbed  by  something  provided  in 
the  economy  of  nature  for  this  purpose.  Plants  are 
Tindoubtedly  the  chief  agents  in  this  work  of  puri- 
fication and  renovation. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  leaves  of  the  higher  or- 
dfeJs  of  vegetation  absorb  any  of  these  deleterious 
gases  except  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid.  But  with 
every  quantity  of  smoke  that  issues  from  a  chim- 
ney', comes  hydrogen  as  well  as  carbonic  acid  gas, 
Putrifying  substances  give  out  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen. A  great  variety  of  gases,  injurious  to  animal 
life  from  thousands  of  different  substances,  are  con 
stantly  emanating  into  the  atmosphere.  What 
provision  has  Nature  made  for  the  absorption  of  all 
these  deleterious  gases  ?  We  can  give  only  a  con- 
jectural answer,  because  we  know  nothing  by  exper- 
iment. But  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  have  rea 
son  to  believe,  that  as  the  higher  tribes  of  vegeta 
tion  absorb  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  the  inferior 
tribes  of  plants  are  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
Nature  for  the  absorption  of  other  gases,  which  are 
exhaled  into  the  atmosphere  ;  and  that  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  these  millions  of  agents,  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  purity. 

To  assist  in  this  great  work,  Nature  has  caused 
the  atmosphere  to  be  constantly  circulating  over 
the  globe,  following  one  current  from  the  poles  to 
the  equator,  and  in  another  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  This  constant  circulation  causes  every  part 
of  it  to  be  exposed  successively  to  all  these  influ- 
ences. As  the  currents  pass  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  every  plant,  from  the  tall  tree  to  the 
minutest  lichen  that  lives  upon  the  surface  of  a 
rock,  takes  up  its  infinitessimal  share  of  the  spoil 
it  contains,  and  the  deleterious  gases  are  finally  re- 
turned again  to  the  earth,  in  a  state  in  which  they 
may  be  subservient  to  some  important  end  in  the 
^and  economy  of  nature. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that  the  exis- 
(j^ce  of  every  tribe  of  plants  is  indispensable  to 


the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  mossy 
clothing  and  lichenous  incrustations  of  the  rocks 
and  fences  are  each  subserving  an  important  pur- 
pose. The  most  effectual  means  which  we  can  use, 
therefore,  to  preserve  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of 
purity,  is  to  multiply  the  abundance  of  vegetation. 
The  majority  of  pestilences  and  epidemics  are  oc- 
casioned by  the  impurities  arising  from  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

In  new  settlements,  the  quantity  of  decomposing 
substances  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  growing 
vegetation  than  in  old  settlements  which  are  not  too 
dense.  The  new  land  which  has  been  cleansed  and 
plowed,  exhales  an  immense  quantity  of  pestilen- 
tial matter  which  has  long  been  confined  by  the  in- 
bedding  of  the  forests.  In  winter,  when  these  ex- 
halations are  confined  by  frost  and  snow,  and  in 
spring  and  early  summer  when  vegetation  is  active, 
the  climate  is  healthy.  But  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  until  frosts  arrive,  the  absorbent  powers 
of  vegetation  are  much  less  active,  and  do  not  take 
up  the  noxious  exhalations  as  fast  as  they  are  min- 
gled with  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  fevers  of 
the  latter  summer  and  early  autumn.  When  frosts 
arrive  the  equilibrium  of  the  climate  is  distributed  ; 
brisk  currents  of  wind  ensue,  and  assist  in  carrying 
off  these  pestilential  gases,  and  the  health  of  the 
country  is  restored. 

Should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  the  dispropor- 
tion between  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  so  greatly 
increased  over  the  whole  earth,  that  tbe  amount  of 
vegetation  is  not  sufficient  to  perform  its  work,  ex- 
tensive epidemics  must  ensue,  which  will  carry  off 
the  surplus  of  animals,  including  the  human  race  : 
and  this  depopulation  of  the  earth  must  continue, 
until  the  balance  is  restored.  Hence  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  coming  of  that  crisis  which  people 
have  sometimes  imagined  might  occur  at  some  in- 
definite period  of  the  future,  when  the  earth  would 
be  so  greatly  overstocked  with  human  beings  that 
its  whole  surface  would  resemble  a  tract  which  is 
now  covered  by  a  city  and  its  suburbs.  Such  a  cri- 
sis can  ne%'er  occur,  since  epidemics  would  carry  off 
the  surplus  population  as  soon  as  it  exceeded 
the  bounds  wisely  assigned  it  by  Nature  and  Prov- 
idence. 

Let  us  thank  Heaven  who  has  ordained  all  things 
with  so  much  wisdom,  that  every  excess  is  reduced 
by  some  agent  established  for  this  purpose.  And 
let  us  thank  Him  for  that  benevolence  which  has 
so  regulated  the  productions  of  the  earth,  that  the 
trees  and  herbs  and  flowers,  that  please  us  by  their 
beauty  and  nourish  us  by  their  produce,  are  also 
the  means  by  which  the  atmosphere  itself  is  pre- 
served in  a  constant  state  of  purity.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  to  work  in  accordance  with  this  wisdom,  and 
when  we  are  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the 
groves,  which  are  the  most  important  agents  in  thia 
work  of  renovation,  we  ought  to  use  means  for  imr 
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mediately  repairing  the  mischief.  Every  man  who 
cuts  down  a  tree  should  plant  one  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  whenever  a  tract  of  forest  is  removed, 
except  where  there  is  already  a  superfluity  of  tim- 
ber, he  who  caused  it  to  be  removed  should  cause 
a  plantation  to  be  made  that  will  restore  the  bal- 
ance he  has  disturbed.  Then  shall  we  be  surround- 
ed with  ever  pleasing  landscapes,  our  country  will 
be  more  wealthy  in  timber,  and  the  atmosphere  will 
be  preserved  in  a  state  of  wholsomeness  and  purity. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GOOD  FOR  NOTHING  SOILS. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  soil  of  New 
England  is  too  worthless  to  be  cultivated  much ; 
and  that  we  must  look  to  the  great  West  for  the 
products  of  the  soil,  and  content  ourselves  with  be- 
mg,  for  the  most  part,  a  manufacturing  people. 

Now  I  grant  that  much  of  the  West  has  a  better 
soil  than  the  most  of  Massachusetts — far  better.  I 
grant,  also,  that  as  a  whole,  Massachusetts  has 
more  and  better  facilities  than  the  West  for  manu- 
facturing. Yet  the  West  has  her  coal,  as  well  as 
the  East  her  water  privileges.  I  grant,  too,  that 
the  manufacturing  power  of  Massachusetts  and  of 
New  England  in  general,  will  be  less  likely  to  fail 
than  that  of  the  Western  States. 

From  one  part,  however,  of  the  usual  confession 
about  the  inferiority  of  Massachuselts  and  the  rest 
of  the  East,  I  am  obliged  to  dissent.  Our  soil, 
though  not  the  best,  is  far  from  being  worthless.  It 
is,  indeed,  thin,  and  in  some  places  is  made  much 
thinner  by  bad  cultivation  ;  but  then  it  might  be 
raised,  and  in  my  opinion,  toiU  be.  I  believe  it  may 
be  rendered  so  productive  that  sn  average  acre  will 
support  an  average  individual.  Let  it  be  made  thus 
productive,  and  it  would  sustain  a  population  of 
about  forty  millions.  Would  not  this  entitle  New 
England  to  the  name  of  a  productive  country  ? 

If  any  one  thinks  this  an  exaggerated  statement, 
let  him  examine  the  matter  for  himself.  Let  him 
look  at  certain  acres  among  us,  though  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  cultivated.  The  products  of  some  few 
f  these  acres  would  be  twice  as  great  as  the  aver- 
age implied  above.  Only  half  of  New  England,  if 
I  were  to  select  the  best  part?  of  it,  might  be  made 
to  support  the  whole  forty  millions.  Some  of  the 
remaining  half,  I  grant,  as  part  of  Cape  Cod  and  a 
few  other  towns,  would  produce  very  Httle  though 
of  absolutely  useless  or  waste  lands,  in  these  States, 
there  are  very  few.  Most  of  our  country,  at  the 
East — probably  nine-tenths — might  be  made  like  a 
fertile  garden. 

Much  might  be  done  for  the  poorer,  if  not  for 
the  better  parts  of  New  England  by  what  is  called 
subsoiling.  Some  of  our  farmers,  I  know,  turn  up 
their  noses  at  this  suggestion  ;  but  they  need  not. 
Too  many  experiments  have  been  made  during  the 
last  thirty  years  to  leave  us  in  doubt  on  the  subject. 
I  have  made  a  few — some  of  them  highly  satisfac- 
tory. Others,  however,  have  done  more.  I  wish 
I  had  room  for  a  list  of  these  experiments  in  de- 
tail. One,  that  is  recent,  and  very  instructive,  I 
will  not  withhold. 

My  neighbor,  Mr.  Johnson,  a  mechanic,  early 
last  spring,  took  it  into  his  his  head  to  subsoil  a 
small   piece  of  land,  which  though  it  had  a  tol- 


erable natural  basis,  had  been  long  neglected  and 
would  hardly  produce  anything.  He  spaded  to  the 
(lej)th  of  twenty  inche-^,  wholl)-  inverting  the  whole 
of  it;  in  this  subsoil,  well  pulverized — and  tolera- 
bly— hut  only  tohraMj — manured,  he  planted 
corn,  potatoes,  and  the  usual  garden  vegetables. — 
He  expected  rather  light  crops  the  first  year.  Some 
of  his  neighbors,  supposing  he  had  not  counted 
well  the  cost,  reckoned  on  an  absolute  failure. 

The  results,  however,  have  disappointed  every- 
body, and  even  Mr.  J.  himself.  His  corn,  potatoes, 
beans  and  peas,  are  about  equal  to  those  of  his 
neighbors ;  the  peas  more  than  equal.  His  cab- 
bages, tomatoes,  beets,  turnips,  rhubarb  and  vines 
exceed,  as  a  whole,  anything  I  have  seen.  One  of 
his  neighbors  says  he  has  raised  on  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  or  so,  vegetables  enough  for  his  large  family 
a  whole  year. 

Now  three-fourths  of  New  England  are  capable 
of  being  rendered,  by  careful  subsoiling,  as  produc- 
tive as  this  little  spot  of  Mr.  Johnson's.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  somewhat  expensive  job,  but  it  pays  quite 
as  well,  even  the  first  year,  as  the  old  method  of 
skinning  the  soil ;  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  pay  far 
better,  in  the  end.  I  repeat,  1  am  fully  persuaded 
that  by  this  process  alone.  New  England  might  be 
redeemed  in  the  end  ;  and  then  when  we  add  to 
this,  our  other  contemporaneous  improvements, 
what  is  to  hinder  it  from  becoming  what,  in  its  best 
days,  Palestine  was  —  a  garden  —  and  almost  an 
Eden.  W.  A.  Alcott. 

Auhurndale,  Jiug.  12,  1857. 


DRAIN  TILE. 

To  answer  the  numerous  inquiries  as  to  where 
drain  tile  can  be  purchased,  and  at  what  prices,  we 
copy  into  our  editorial  columns  the  following  ad- 
vertisement. Mr.  Crafts  is  entitled  to  this  place, 
having  long  been  advertising  his  tile.  We  improve 
the  opportunity  to  ask  our  iViends  to  look  careful- 
ly at  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Farmer;  by 
so  doing  they  may  find  some  advantages  to  them- 
selves and  save  us  some  labor. 

Drain  Tile,  manufactured  by  James  M.  Crafts, 
and  for  sale  at  the  follcwing  prices  : 

Sole  Tile  14  Inches  Lono. 

4  irch  calilire  at $40,CO  per  1000. 

3  inch  cat. bre  at 18,00  per  lOOO. 

2  inch  calibre  at 12,f0  per  1000. 

5  inch  calibre  Octagon  Pipe  Tile 75,00  per  ICOO. 

Agents  in  Boston,  NouRsE,  Mason  &  Co.,  and 
D.  1).  Wells,  21  Charlestown  Street. 
Whately,  Mass.,  August  8,  1857. 


How  TO  Examine  Wells. — The  following  sim- 
ple mode  of  examining  a  well  to  ascertain  whether 
it  contains  any  offensive  substances,  has  been  rec- 
ommended as  efficient :  "Place  a  common  mirror 
over  the  well  in  such  a  position  as  to  catch  and 
throw  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
which  will  be  immediately  illuminated  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  smallest  pebbles,  &c,,  at  the  bot- 
tom, can  be  distinctly  discerned  as  if  in  the  hand. 
The  sun  is  in  the  best  situation  to  be  reflected 
in  the  morning  or  afternoon  of  the  day." 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

KOYAL   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S   EXHIBITION. 

Salisbury,  England,  July  24,  1857. 

My  Dear  Brown  : — The  English  papers  are 
filled  with  accounts  of  the  wonderful  doings  here  in 
old  Salisbury,  conspicuous  among  which  you  will 
observe  always  the  goings  and  comings  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  the  sayings  of  the  Lords  and 
gentlemen  who  attend  the  dinners.  Prince  Albert, 
no,  I  mean  the  Prince  Consort,  attended  the  show 
yesterday,  and,  of  course,  although  the  public  had 
been  notified  for  weeks  that  the  exhibition  would  be 
open  to  all,  it  was  kept  closed  nearly  all  day,  that 
his  Highness  might  see  the  animals  without  molesta- 
tion from  the  crowd.  At  a  select  dinner,  yesterday, 
at  which  Lord  Portman  presided,  and  at  which  I  was 
present  and  made  a  speech,  being  specially  honored 
as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, a  great  ado  was  made  about  the  visit  of  his 
Highness,  and  it  was  stated  publicly  that  his  Royal 
Highness  had  exhibited  great  knowledge  of  animals, 
and  had  actually  expressed  opinions  almost  as  cor- 
rect as  people  who  are  only  consorts  of  other  ladies! 
However,  let  them  enjoy  their  peculiar  institutions. 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  enjoy  ours  the  less,  from  hav- 
ing become  acquainted  with  those  of  the  mother 
country  ;  if  people  derive  any  enjoyment  from  wor- 
shipping lords  and  princes,  why  should  you  and  I 
be  disturbed  thereby  ? 

Having  procured  a  line  ten  feet  long,  and  care- 
fully measured  it  with  a  good  tape  which  travels 
with  me  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  I  made  a  system- 
atic and  thorough  examination  of  the  animals  on 
exhibition.  I  suppose  no  better  show  of  cattle  has 
ever  been  made  in  England,  and  the  prize  animals 
here  may  probably  be  deemed  as  near  perfection  as 
can  be  anywhere  found.  This  remark  applies  to 
the  Short-horns,  the  North  Devons,  the  Herefords 
and  Jerseys.  The  Ayrshires  are  not  shown  here, 
and  I  saw  but  a  single  specimen  of  the  Galloway, 
and  the  West  Highlander.  1  hope  to  attend  the 
show  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  at  Glas- 
gow, before  I  return  home,  and  there  shall  see 
these  three  breeds  fairly  represented.  The  num- 
ber of  Short-horns  exhibited  is  109,  of  Herefords 
57,  of  Devons  68 ;  not  a  very  large  number,  it  may 
seem,  but  the  very  best  in  the  kingdom.  Here, 
this  matter  is  reduced  to  a  system,  and  none  but  a 
fine  animal,  according  to  their  ideas  of  what  the  an- 
mal  should  be,  is  offered.  The  prizes  are  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  dollars ;  but  the  prize  is  of  small 
consequence.  Most  of  the  animals  are  shown  by 
regular  breeders,  and  a  prize  awarded,  or  even  the 
•word  "commended,"  is  sufficient  to  place  the  ani- 
mal at  a  high  price ;  and  what  is  more,  aids  the 
character  of  the  fortunate  owner,  so  that  by-and- 
bye,  if  he  chooses  to  ofier  his  herd  for  sale,  our 


American  breeders  come  over  to  him,  and  pay  him 
at  the  rate  of  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  head 
for  them,  to  go  to  New  York  or  Kentucky,  or  per- 
haps to  Massachusetts.  They  who  coolly  talk 
about  importing  animals  from  England,  should  un- 
derstand a  little  about  this  matter.  The  cattle, 
throughout  all  England,  are  as  much  mixed  as  they 
are  in  our  country.  There  is  generally  a  strong 
mark  of  the  Short-horn  in  herds  of  cows  that  one 
passes  in  travelling,  but  they  are  as  indefinite  as 
that  remarkable  race  of  animals,  that  some  people 
are  so  much  in  favor  of  in  New  England,  called 
Natives ;  though  of  what  country  they  are  Natives, 
never  has  been  fully  ascertained.  Here  and  there 
in  England  is  a  breeder  of  pure  stock,  and  his  ani- 
mals are  sold  at  enormous  prices,  to  improve  the 
common  breeds.  I  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
prices  of  those  which  are  considered  valuable 
here,  and  as  an  American  is  looked  upon  as 
the  best  purchaser  in  the  world,  and  my  measur- 
ing line  was  rather  a  curiosity  in  this  land,  where 
they  never  talk  about  the  girth  of  animals,  I  was 
constantly  beset  by  sellers,  and  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  prices.  I  found  that  a  good 
Short-horn  bull  is  valued  at  from  five  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ;  and  a  Devon  at  about  the 
same.  One  Devon  heifer,  two  years,  old  was  sold  at 
one  hundred  guineas, — about  five  hundred  ten  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  whom  I  men- 
tioned in  a  former  letter,  bought  a  pig  here  to-day 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  though  he  had  a  large 
number  on  exhibition.  He  says,  he  wants  to  im- 
prove his  breed  still  further  in  some  particular 
points,  and  this  animal  is  the  one  to  do  it.  The 
size  of  the  Short-horn  cattle,  especially  of  the  young 
animals,  is  astonishing. 

The  peculiar  value  of  the  Short-horns  is,  that 
they  grow  rapidly,  fatten  readily,  and  attain  to  great 
weight.  Their  adaptation  to  the  yoke  seems  not 
to  be  at  all  considered,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
they  are  nowhere  bred  for  that  purpose.  Indeed, 
oxen  are  but  very  little  used  anywhere  in  England, 
where  I  have  yet  travelled.  Nor  do  the  Short- 
horn breeders  talk  much  of  the  milking  quali- 
ties of  their  cows,  the  real  value  of  the  breed  being 
for  the  butcher.  The  Devons  seem  to  be  of  two 
classes,  though  not  distinguished  in  the  catalogues 
or  awards  of  premiums.  The  North  Devon,  which 
we  have  in  New  England,  is  the  more  common 
here,  and  I  think  our  exhibition  pens  at  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Fair  have  contained  many  ani- 
mals that  would  have  been  very  respectable  in  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  grounds.  The  Som- 
erset Devon  is  a  large  animal  of  a  coarser  make, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  cross  of  the  North  De- 
von with  some  kind  of  a  JVative.  I  do  not  know 
as  such  a  name  as  Somerset  Devon  is  known  to 
breeders,  but  such  was  the  explanation  given  me 
by  a  well-informed  breeder,  of  the  marked  difiej- 
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ence  in  the  animals  classed  as  Devons.  The  De- 
vons  are  claimed  to  be  good  workers  in  the  yoke, 
fair  milkers,  and  to  afford  a  very  good  quality  of 
meat,  and  to  be  very  hardy.  The  Herefords  are 
claimed  by  their  breeders  to  afford  the  most  meat 
for  their  food,  to  be  good  workers,  and  usually, 
good  milkers.  The  Jerseys  are  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  first-rate  milkers,  to  be  good  for  noth- 
ing for  the  yoke,  and  to  have  no  meat  on  the  bones. 
I  intend  to  deal  very  carefully  in  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  to  revise  any  opinions  I  may  intimate, 
as  often  as  I  see  occasion. 

For  the  gratification  of  a  rational  curiosity  at 
home,  I  will  give  you  the  girth,  as  measured  by  my 
own  hand,  of  some  of  the  best  animals  : 

1st  prize,  Short-horn  bull,  3  yrs.  5  mos.  3  weeks.... 8  ft.  11  in. 

Bull,  Short-horn,  1  yr.  8  mos.  1  week 7  ft.  7^  in. 

Bull,  Short-horn,  (prize)  8  mos.  4  weeks 6  ft. 

A  Short-horn  cow 7  ft.  8^  in. 

A  Short-horn  cow.  2nd  prize 8  ft.  2^  in. 

Hereford  bull,  1st  prize,  2  yrs.  8  mos.  1  week 7  ft.  8    in. 

Hereford  bull,  prize,  1  yr.  0  mos.  5  weeks 6  ft.  8    in. 

Hereford  heifer,  prize,  2  yrs.  8  mos.  2  weeks 7  ft.  7    in. 

Hereford  heifer,  prize,  1  yr.  11  mos 6  ft.  9    in. 

Devon  bull   not  prize,  3  yrs.  6  mos 8  ft. 

Devon  bull,  1st  prize,  3  yrs.  3  mos.  2  weeks 7  ft.  2    in. 

Devon  bull,  2nd  prize,  3  yrs.  4  mos 7  ft.  4    in. 

Devon  bull,  1st  prize,  1  yr.  6  weeks 5  ft.  9    in. 

Devon  bull,  2nd  prize,  1  yr.  8  mos 6  ft.  3    in, 

Devon  cow,  commended,  7  yrs.  7  mos 7  ft.  9    in. 

Devon  cow,  1st  prize,  5  yrs.  5  mos 6  ft.  7    in. 

Every  animal  to  which  any  prize  was  awarded,  is 
covered  with  fat  about  six  inches  thick.  The  breed- 
ers say,  when  inquired  of,  that  you  cannot  know 
the  qualities  of  an  animal  unless  it  is  fat,  because 
you  want  to  know  on  what  parts  it  will  lay  on  fat, 
and  besides,  they  say  that  some  animals  cannot  be 
fattened,  and  are  good  for  nothing  for  that  reason. 

The  Jerseys  or  "Channel  Island"  cattle,  as  they 
are  called  here,  are  an  exception  to  my  remarks, 
for  the  few  that  are  exhibited  are  all  thin  in  flesh, 
and  by  the  way,  they  are  the  only  cows,  except  two 
or  three  Suffolks,  that  look  as  if  nature  ever  intend- 
ed them  to  give  milk.  The  Short-horns  and  De- 
vons  looked  to  me  as  if  they  would  have  to  put 
their  children  out  to  nurse,  if  they  should  under- 
take to  rear  families.  I  believe  I  spoke  of  the 
Suffolk  cows  in  a  former  letter.  They  are  red, 
without  horns,  and  have  the  appearance  of  good 
milkers.  On  the  whole,  I  think  they  might  be  a 
good  breed  for  New  England,  though  they  seem  to 
be  limited  to  a  very  small  district  in  this  country. 

One  hundred  horses  were  entered  for  premiums. 
They  have  no  race  course  on  the  grounds,  and  the 
horses  are  only  seen  by  spectators  in  stalls,  or  rath- 
er pens.  The  agricultural  horses  are  very  good, 
but  the  only  distinct  breed  that  I  recognized  is  the 
Suffolk  cart  horse,  or  "Suffolk  Punch ,"  as  he  is  some- 
times called.  I  have  a  drawing  of  one,  which  I  will 
send,  and  if  it  is  thought  worth  while,  you  can  have 
it  engraved  for  the  Farmer.  Their  wt'.ht  is  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds. 

The  Thorough-bred  horses,  or  racers,  are  of  no 
value  to  us,  though  of  great  consequence  here.  The 


Hunters,  which  are  the  riding  horses  of  the  gentle- 
men, are  a  long-legged,  active,  high-stepping  breed, 
a  cross  of  the  Thorough-bred  or  race  horse  with  va- 
rious other  breeds.  I  think  there  is  no  breed  of 
horses  in  England  so  good  for  driving  in  single 
carriage,  as  our  Vermont  Morgans.  I  have  driven 
a  great  deal  here,  and  they  hardly  know  what  a 
good  driving  horse  is.  Those  that  could  trot  are 
used  as  hunters,  and  spoilt  by  galloping. 

The  exhibition  of  sheep  is  very  extensive.  They 
are  classed  as  Leicesters,  South-downs  and  Long- 
wooled  sheep  not  Leicesters,  and  Short-wooled 
sheep  not  South-downs.  No  French  or  Spanish 
merinos  are  named  or  shown.  It  requires  a  better 
judge  of  sheep  than  I  am,  to  analyze  the  various 
varieties  of  Downs  and  the  like,  with  which  the 
pens  are  filled.  One  needs  to  understand  all  the 
languages  spoken  at  Babel,  besides  modern  tongues 
to  converse  with  a  farmer  about  sheep.  The  Lin- 
colnshire farmer,  speaking  of  his  sheep,  tells  you  he 
has  a  fine  lot  of  theaves,  and  hoggets,  and  shears, 
and  two-shears,  and  presently  he  begins  to  talk 
dhoMthehogs  and  she-hogs, q\\  exceedingly  edifying 
at  first.  I  will  give  the  definitions  in  their  order. 
A  theave  is  a  young  ewe,  a  hog  or  hogget  is  an  un- 
shorn sheep,  a  shearling  is  a  sheep  that  has  been 
once  shorn,  and  a  two-shear  one  that  has  been  twice 
shorn,  and  the  he  and  she-hogs  are  the  male  and 
female  unshorn  sheep.  He  speaks  of  turning  all 
these  strangely  called  animals,  whose  names  would 
lead  one  to  expect  to  see  a  menagerie,  into  the 
eddish  at  "the  back  end  of  the  year,"  meaning  into 
the  second  crop  grass,  in  the  autumn.  So  that  it 
may  be  readily  understood,  that  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  is  under  difficulties,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. 

Of  swine,  I  find  a  very  excellent  exhibition,  but 
I  see  nothing  that  excels  Mr.  Crisp's  black  Suffolks, 
for  one  of  which  he  takes  a  prize  here.  I  saw  both 
the  black  and  the  white  Suffolks,  at  the  Suffolk  Co. 
Show,  of  .which  I  gave  an  account  in  a  former  let- 
ter. Among  tho.se  exhibited  as  of  a  large  breed,  I 
noticed  a  pen  of  improved  Chiltons,  white  with  blue 
spots  very  large  and  good.  The  Berkshires  and 
Chinese  seem  to  be  crossed  with  almost  everything. 
The  improved  Essex,  a  breed  of  black  pigs,  attract- 
ed a  good  deal  of  attention.  Each  exhibitor  seems 
to  have  a  breed  of  his  own,  and  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  for  New  England,  we  are  doing  very  well  in 
breeding  the  Suffolks,  though  I  should  like  to  see 
the  blacks  introduced,  as  well  as  the  whites. 

The  Svffolks  are  accounted  a  small  breed,  but 
they  mature  young,  and  form  a  valuable  cross  with 
our  larger  varieties. 

Of  the  poultry,  of  which  there  is  a  large  show,  I 
have  not  space  to  speak  at  length.  They  crow,  and 
quack,  and  cackle  much  as  in  our  country,  and  I  do 
not  see  that  the  show  is  superior  to  any  poultry 
show  at  home. 
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Everything  is  conducted  quietly  here,  though  the 
people  of  the  town  have  had  illuminations  and 
adornings  of  all  kinds,  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
and  it  is  evidently  a  great  day  for  old  Salisbury. 
Having  written  this  when  I  ought  to  have  been 
asleep,  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  it  is  very  thorough 
or  accurate,  but  it  is  the  best  I  can  do.  I  hear  that 
a  South-down  ram  has  been  bought  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica, for  one  thousand  and  thirty  dollars ! 

Truly  yours,  H.  F.  French. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CAN  THE  PLUM  BE  SAVED  FROM 
THE  CURCULIO  ? 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  the  Farmer  of  June  27th, 
I  noticed  an  editorial  article  upon  salting  plum  trees, 
giving  some  very  excellent  advice  in  reference  to  the 
free  use  of  salt  around  them,  in  order  to  develop  vig- 
orous, healthy  trees,  and  perfect  fruit,  which  advice 
should  be  generally  followed  by  fruit-growers.  To 
every  sentence  in  that  article  I  can  most  heartily 
subscribe,  and  only  wish  that  all  who  try  to  culti- 
vate the  ])lum,  would  follow  the  suggestions  there 
offered.  In  this  section  of  country,  however,  bor- 
dering, as  it  does,  upon  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  where  fruit  trees  grow  luxuriantly  almost  rt){</i- 
out  cultivation,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  save  the 
fruit  from  the  ravages  of  the  curculio.  But  very 
few  of  the  thousands  of  plum  trees  in  this  section, 
which  give  promise  of  an  abundance,  by  a  full  blow, 
ever  mature  their  fruit ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
trees  are  rendered  nearly  worthless,  and  do  not 
pay  for  the  ground  they  occupy.  Some  do  not  try 
to  save  the  fruit,  thinking  it  useless  ;  while  others 
are  discouraged,  and  do  not  attempt  to  cultivate  the 
plum  at  all. 

I  am  .somewhat  interested  in  fruit-growing,  hav- 
ing a  fine  apple  orchard  of  about  eighty  trees,  graft- 
ed with  the  choicest  varieties,  and  nearly  all  the 
good  varieties  of  the  plum,  peach,  cherry,  pear,  &c., 
and  have  no  trouble  in  saving  enough  from  the  de- 
predations of  night-prowlers  and  birds,  for  my  fam- 
ily's use,  in  abundance,  with  the  exception  of  the 
plum.  Despite  all  my  efforts  to  save  them  from 
these  miniature  opossums,  the  curculio,  they  con- 
trive to  sting  the  fruit,  and  of  course  destroy  it.  I 
have  four  good-sized  trees  of  the  Blue  Gage  variety, 
and  two  of  the  White  Egg*.  They  are  located  in 
my  garden,  where  the  ground  is  moderately  rich, 
and  thoroughly  cultivated  all  around  them.  The 
trees  are  very  thrifty,  and  grow  rapidly  every  year. 
These  blossom  very  full  every  spring,  but  as  the 
fruit  begins  to  develop  ilself,  the  curculio  is  on 
hand  to  commence  its  depredations,  which  are  con- 
tinued, if  they  are  unmolested,  until  about  the  first 
of  July.  From  these  half-dozen  trees,  which  are 
large  enough  to  produce  annually  one-half  bushel 
of  plums  each,  only  one  season  during  the  last  six 
years  have  I  had  one-half  bushel  of  them  that  were 
fully  matured,  and  free  from  the  insect  or  worm 
deposited  by  the  curculio. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  like  to  have  you,  or 
some  of  your  correspondents,  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  this  matter,  give  through  your  valua- 
ble journal  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  preventing 
the  ravages  of  the  curcuHo.  I  am  frequently  asked 
by  fruit-growers,  "How  can  the   plum  be  saved 


from  these  destructive  insects  ?"  without  being  able 
to  satisfy  the  inquirers,  otherwise  than  to  give  my 
own  experience.  I  may  as  well  state  here,  that  I 
have  tried  nearly  all  the  remedies  proposed,  such 
as  spreading  sheets  under  the  trees,  and  with  a 
wooden  mallet,  jarring  the  curculio  off  upon  them; 
tying  cotton  batting  around  the  body  of  the  tree 
and  sifting  unslacked  lime  into  it  ;  shaking  or  jar- 
ring suddenly,  the  trees  three  times  a  day ;  throw- 
ing unleached  ashes  and  air-slacked  lime  among 
the  branches  every  morning,  and  in  fact,  have  tried 
all  the  preventives  proposed  of  which  I  have  read, 
(excepting  making  a  hog-pasture  of  my  garden)  all 
to  no  purpose.  And  now,  at  the  present  writing, 
and  from  my  window  can  be  seen  the  effects  of  the 
ravages  of  these  insects,  by  the  ground  under  the 
plum  trees  being  covered  with  worthless  fruit  two- 
thirds  grown,  and  within  them  the  worm  which  is 
to  be  warmed  into  life  another  spring,  ready  to 
commence  again  its  work  of  destruction. 

The  entire  loss  of  this  delicious  fruit,  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  moment,  and  for  one,  I  should  be  wil- 
ling to  incur  any  reasonable  amount  of  expense  to 
rid  my  plum  trees  of  this  pest,  if  it  is  among  the 
possibilities.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  would  ask,  from 
what  experience  or  information  you  may  have  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  upon  ivhat  plan  can  the 
plum  he  the  most  easily  saved  from  the  attack  of  the 
curculio  ?  As  before  intimated,  the  plum  tree  here 
grows  vigorously,  and  is  healthy  ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  way  (late  spring  frosts  excepted)  of  rais- 
ing an  abundance  of  the  fruit,  were  it  not  for  this 
insidious  insect.  INQUIRER. 

Chardon,  O.,  July  27,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HORSE-RACING,  &c. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Having  subscribed  to  your 
journal,  through  your  agent.  Dr.  Bigelow,  request- 
ing him  to  send  me  the  back  numbers  for  this  year, 
I  made  it  a  rule  to  read  them  in  their  rotation,  and 
have  derived  much  pleasure  and  information  from 
the  same.  In  these  numbers,  I  find  much  about 
fast  horses.  In  the  one  now  taken  up  (May,) 
the  first  communication  is  on  this  subject.  Your 
correspondent  says  he  can  find  no  one  that  boldly 
encourages  their  introduction.  Why  not?  Is  it 
because  gamblers  and  fast  young  men  are  attract- 
ed thither  ?  If  so,  could  he  name  any  public  amuse- 
ment, or  probably  private  entertainment,  where 
some  of  the  parties  could  not  be  pointed  out  as  ei- 
ther the  one  or  the  other  ?  Look  at  your  watering 
ering-places.     Look  at  your  exchanges,  &c. 

Would  your  correspondents  on  this  subject 
"open  their  eyes  wide"  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
vast  number  of  people,  who  having  a  day  or  two  of 
holiday,  during  a  long  and  tedious  year's  toil,  are 
attracted  to  an  agricultural  fair,  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  a  horse  race, — A  horse  race  ! — let  them  see 
and  feel  their  heartfelt  enjoyment  of  the  same,  and 
my  word  for  it,  they,  like  the  mass,  will  neither  see 
or  know,  that  there  is  a  blackleg  there ;  but  if  their 
nature  or  education  forces  them  still  to  see  the  evil 
side  of  things,  let  them  make  out  a  fair  average  of 
the  number  of  blacklegs,  &c.  &c  ,  at  one  of  these 
fairs,  and  at  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  places  of  busi- 
ness or  amusement,  and  they  will  probably  think 
with  me,  that  a  horse  race  at  an  agricultural  fair, 
is  not  so  very  bad  after  all,  and  that  we  certainly 
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are  indebted  to  such  places  for  a  greatly  improved 
breed  of  horses ;  and  further,  were  these  races  done 
away  with,  how  few  of  our  ingenious  mechanics, 
and  others,  would  be  attracted  to  these  fairs,  where 
their  genious  and  emulation  are  stimulated  by  see- 
ing what  others  have  produced  ?  I  endorse  all  your 
correspondents  say  against  the  public  exhibition  of 
women  as  amateur  horse  jockeys. 

So  much  for  a  rainy  day.  And  now  for  a  few 
questions,  which  if  you  can  answer,  you  will  much 
oblij^e  me. 

Where  can  I  procure  the  Brighton  Pine  Straw- 
berry ? 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  machine  for  gath- 
ering potatoes?  Would  you  recommend  my  buy- 
ing one  ?  If  so,  where  is  it  to  be  bought  ?  I  pro- 
pose planting  a  field  every  year. 

After  an  experience  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, in  various  branches  of  business,  I  would  rec- 
ommend your  agricultural  friends,  old  and  young, 
to  stick  to  the  farm. 

Our  crops  in  this  State,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  and 
learn  from  our  neighbors,  are,  with  the  exception 
of  wheat,  very  abundant.  Wheat  is  a  failure  in  two 
out  of  three  fields,  and  probably  in  grf  ater  propor- 
tion ;  what  there  is  of  it  is  good,  but  in  many  cases 
•will  not  pay  for  the  seed. 

Night  before  last,  28th,  we  had  a  terrific  rain 
storm,  wind  southwest.  30th,  exceedingly  heavy 
rain  for  the  last  twelve  hours.  Oats  all  down,  and 
likely  to  be  injured,  David  Chillas, 

Roseville,  Newark,  Del.,  July  30,  1857, 


Remarks, — The  Brighton  Pine  Strawberry  may 
be  procured  of  Mr,  J.  C.  Scott,  of  Brighton,  Mass., 
or  of  Hovey  &  Co.,  No,  7  Merchants  Row,  Boston. 

We  have  not  seen  the  Potato  Digger,  and  know 
nothing  of  it. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

POTATO— THE  ORIGINAL  ROOT. 

Mk.  Editor: — I  have  perused  your  valuable 
paper  for  a  number  of  months,  and  I  find  a  great 
deal  said  about  the  culfure  of  the  potato.  One 
will  recommend  one  way  of  planting,  another  will 
have  a  ditierent  way,  and  a  third  will  kick  every 
other  method  overboard,  and  insert  one  of  his  own, 
and  finally  the  rot  has  a  way  of  destroying  all 
their  plans  and  a  large  part  of  their  crops,  in  spite 
of  all  the  arts  of  man,  and  we  are  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  when  the  rot  first  made  its  appearance. 

That  there  can  be  potatoes  raised  free  from  rot, 
for  a  number  of  years  or  even  generations,  I  have 
not  the  least  dcubt.  By  obtaining  the  original 
root,  as  our  forefathers  did,  and  cultivating  them 
till  they  become  potatoes,  and  keeping  them  sepa- 
rate from  all  others,  I  think  that  in  a  very  few 
years  our  country  would  abound  in  a  new  and  flour- 
ishing generation  of  that  vegetable.  Why  is  it 
that  this  method  has  never  been  tried,  or  even  rec- 
ommended by  our  agiiculturists?  Is  it  because 
people  have  forgotten  where  the  root  grows,  or  be- 
cause they  never  knew  ? 

Whilst  our  government  are  sending  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  select  plants  and  roots  of  every  va- 
riety that  belongs  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  let 
them  call  at  Chili,  where  I  understand  the  root  was 
first  found,  and  where  it  still  grows  wild,  or  at  least 


it  did  thirty  years  ago,  and  there  select  a  small,  hitter 
root,  as  I  understand  it  to  be  ;  but  I  do  not  expect 
that  the  root  resembles  the  potato  in  the  least,  exr 
cept  the  long  roots  or  tubers,  running  from  the 
stalk  in  every  direction  for  the  new  crop.  And  per- 
haps the  leaf  may  bear  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  potato, 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  of 
vour  correspondents  on  this  subject,  as  I  feel 
anxious  to  have  the  experiment  tried.  It  would  be 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  United  States  if  it 
proved  effectual.  m.  W. 

Vershire,  Vt.,  June  16,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer 

PEARS  AND  GRAPES. 

Friend  Nourse  : — The  happiest  state  is  one  of 
usefulness,  I  am  cultivating  pear  trees  for  benefit 
ana  amusement.  The  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Jargonelle, 
Napoleon,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  are  strong  and 
thrifty,  the  fourth  year  from  the  bud  on  the  Or- 
ange Quince  stocks,  and  are  now  bearing  nice  look- 
ing pears.  The  Bartlett,  Golden  Beurre,  Seckel, 
Glout  Morceau,  St.  Michael,  Passe  Colmar,  Easter 
Beurre,  and  some  others,  have  failed  after  one  and 
two  years'  growth.  I  have  one  kind  I  call  the 
Minister  pear,  now  the  fourth  year  from  the  scions; 
strong  and  thrifty  on  the  thorn  stock,  and  in  fruit. 
The  Bartlett,  Easter  Beurre  and  Passe  Colmar 
grow  finely  one  or  two  years  on  the  thorn,  and  then 
fail.  One  Passe  Colmar  on  the  thorn  grew  well 
two  or  three  years,  blossomed  and  had  some  small 
pears  on  it  last  year  ;  last  spring  it  got  broken  by 
the  wind ;  it  having  little  roots  from  the  scion,  I 
took  it  up,  removed  the  thorn  root  and  then  set 
the  scion  down,  and  it  is  now  growing  finely.  I 
have  the  Glout  Morceau  on  the  Sugar  Plum,  one 
and  four  years  growth  from  the  bud  and  scion, 
beautiful  and  thrifty,  which  do  not  grow  anywhere 
else  that  I  have  tried.  I  have  the  Flemish  Beau- 
ty, the  Dix  and  Seckel  double  worked  on  the  thorn, 
thrifty  and  beautiful,  I  feel  confident  that  the  Bonne 
de  Jersey  may  be  profitably  cultivated  on  the  Or- 
ange Quince ;  I  obtained  100  Auger  Quinces  from 
J.  W.  Manning,  of  Reading,  Mass.,  and  they  are 
every  one  growing  well, 

I  obtained  two  Concord  grape-vines  from  E,  W. 
Bull,  Concord,  Mass.,  last  spring;  one  has  eleven 
and  the  other  five  or  six  large  bunches  of  fine  look- 
ing fruit  on  them  now.  The  Diana,  from  J.  \V". 
Manning,  and  the  Early  Northern  Muscadine,  from 
D.  J.  Hawkins,  New  Lebanon,  N,  Y.,set  hst  spring, 
both  in  fruit,  Oliver  Butterfield. 

Francestown,  JV.  H, 


Salt  Barrels  for  Preserving  Apples. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American  says  "he 
purchased  five  barrels  of  choice  apples  taken  from 
one  pile,  last  autumn,  and  put  them  into  his  cellar. 
On  the  1st  of  April  last,  when  he  came  to  examine 
them,  those  in  four  of  the  barrels  were  mostly  all 
damaged,  while  those  placed  in  the  other  barrel 
were  sound — fresh  and  good."  What  was  the  cause 
of  the  preservation  of  the  apj)les  in  this  barrel  ? 
Our  correspondent  saj  s  it  was  a  Syracuse  salt  bar- 
rel, and  he  believes  this  was  the  cause  of  their  im- 
munity from  rot.  He,  at  least,  can  give  no  other 
reason.     Neither  can  we. — Country  Gentleman. 
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BOSTON  FAl  MILL. 


The  grain  harvest  of  New  England  will  soon  be 
gathei-ed,  and  among  the  machines  which  the  far- 
mer needs  to  prepare  his  produce  for  the  market, 
the  one  represented  at  the  head  of  this  article  oc- 
cupies an  important  place.  The  purposes  of  the 
mill  are  easily  understood,  and  few  words  of  com- 
ment are  necessary  at  this  time.  The  mill  is  light 
and  portable,  but  made  in  a  strong  and  durable 
manner,  and  cleans  grain  and  small  seeds  rapidly 
and  at  a  single  operation.  Four  sizes  of  the  mill 
are  manufactured,  by  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  vary- 
ing in  price  from  $13  to  $18.  They  can  be  obtain- 
ed at  any  of  the  agricultural  warerooms. 


for  the  Neto  England  Farmer. 

WHEAT  CROP. 

Farmers  of  New  England,  how  are  your  wheat 
crops  this  season  ?  Has  experience  taught  you  the 
safety  and  superiorih/  of  winter  in  preference  to 
spring  wheat  ?  Safer,  on  account  of  its  early  ripen- 
ing, superior  in  quality  for  every  kind  of  cookery. 
Perhaps  your  courage,  or  faith,  yet  remains  to  be 
developed,  and  you  are  waiting  the  slow  movement 
for  neighbor  Barker  to  begin  first  to  raise  wheat. 
He  is  always  in  luck  with  other  grains,  but  "wheat," 
he  says,  "1  am  shy  about."  You  ask  him  for  his 
reasons,  and  he  has  none.  Did  you  ever  try  the 
experiment  ?  No.  Did  neighbor  Gage  ever  try  ? 
guess  not.  Does  he  raise  other  grains?  O,  yes,  gets 
big  crops.  Never  raised  any  winter  wheat  ?  "No, 
wal,  they  say,  there  is  no  lime  in  the  soil,  and  fact 
is,  we  don't  like  to  take  the  risk." 

Now  this  is  about  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 


argument,  which  reminds  one  of  the  farmer  who 
made  all  his  cows  bob-tailed,  that  they  might  tnrive 
better,  believing  the  short  club  was  surer  to  kill 
flies  than  a  "dangling  tail,"  which  he  considered  a 
useless  appendage. 

The  cereal  family,  or  small  grains,  are  classified 
thus : — Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats.  We  have  winter 
and  spring  wheat,  and  winter  and  spring  rye.  Bar- 
ley and  oats  are  spring  grains  only.  Now,  are  we 
to  distrust  a  providential  hand,  and  cast  out  the 
most  valuable  of  these  grains,  being  faithless  in  the 
nature  or  capacity  of  the  soil  to  produce  wheat, 
while  our  confidence  is  unbounded  in  regard  to  the 
other  grains  ?  It  might  be  said  of  the  apple  orchard 
with  the  same  propriety,  plums,  pears  and  peaches 
are  fruits,  but  the  lack  of  lime  or  some  other  soil- 
element,  is  a  bar  to  their  thriving  in  the  apple  or- 
chard. No  error  cculd  be  more  fatal,  and  no  non- 
sense more  Hke  moonshine. 

In  my  recent  journeyings  through  some  of  the 
middle  and  western  counties  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  I  was  struck  with  the  miserable  apolo- 
gies of  rye  fields  (with  few  exceptions)  as  reflecting 
more  discredit  than  honor  to  the  husbandman.  Not 
a  blade  of  wheat  to  be  seen.  Allen's  "combined 
machine"  would  have  found  little  to  do  on  these 
gravel  knolls  and  sand  flats.  It  is  only  surprising, 
that  farmers  will  spend  so  much  time  and  labor 
merely  to  get  their  seed  back.  One  acre  of  winter 
wheat  on  good  sod  soil,  would  produce  more  than 
five  or  six  acres  of  these  forlorn  gravel  hills  of  sand 
beds. 

This  being  a  subject  that  should  interest  deeply, 
every  farmer  in  New  England,  I  shall,  Mr.  Editor, 
ask  permission  to  be  heard  again.  I  have  read 
with  great  pleasure,  the  instructive  letter  of  Mr. 
French  on  the  wheat-growing  interest  of  Old  Eng- 
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land,  their  vast  increase  in  the  past  few  years.  Now 
let  us  hear  from  ^iew  England,  and  see  if  she  can- 
not be  galvanized  out  of  her  deep-seated  apathy. 
Mr.  F.  tells  you  the  average  soil  of  New  England 
is  better  than  Old  England,  and  there,  they  get  for- 
ty bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  If  any  of  your  far- 
mer subscribers  have  been  raising  wheat,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  them  through  your  excellent  paper. 
jVew  York,  July  28th,  1857.  H.  Poor. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HABITS  OF  THE  CURCULIO. 

Mr.  Brown  : — In  your  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
your  correspondent,  "O.  H.,"  of  Lebanon,  Me.,  in 
respect  to  the  habits  of  the  curculio,  you  say,  that 
"The  young  grub  leaves  the  apple,  goes  into  the 
ground,  and  comes  forth  a  perfect  beetle,  or  curcu- 
lio, the  next  year."  This  I  am  aware  is  a  common 
opinion.  From  my  owa  ob.-ervation,  and  from 
what  I  have  read,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
it  does  not  remain  in  the  ground  during  the  winter. 
As  the  ravages  of  this  insect  extend,  its  habits  be- 
come of  importance  to  every  fruit-grower,  who  has 
any  disposition  to  assert  his  dominion  over  these 
"creeping  things." 

On  page  197,  vol.  II.,  Monthly  Farmer,  is  an  ac- 
count by  Dr.  E.  Sanborn,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  of  the 
most  systematic  and  thorough  experiments  with  the 
curculio  that  I  have  seen  reported.  In  relation  to 
the  re-production  of  the  insect,  he  says : 

"The  plums  which  have  been  bitten  by  this  in- 
sert, and  deposited  in  jars  June  28th,  produced,  on 
the  28th  of  July,  one  curculio;  on  the  30th,  three  ; 
and  the  number  increased  for  several  successive 
days.  These  jars  were  set  in  a  window  with  a 
southern  aspect,  but  shaded  from  the  sun.  On  the 
5th  of  August,  the  plums  deposited  in  other  jars  at 
the  same  time,  but  sunk  in  the  coldest  location  in 
the  garden,  produced  curculios.  I  attended  care- 
fully to  this  experiment,  to  satisfy  myself  and  others 
in  relation  to  a  question  asked  by  Hon.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn when  the  subject  was  discussed  last  winter  at 
the  agricultural  meetings. 

"It  was  then  intimated  that  these  insects  come 
from  the  earth  in  the  same  season  in  Avhich  they 
enter  it,  and  this  was  attempted  to  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  seen  to,  when  buried  in 
earth  in  ajar.  But  the  inquiry  was  made,  whether 
this  fact  was  not  owing  to  their  exposure  in  thejar 
to  a  warm  temperature,  and  whether,  if  buried  in 
the  cold  earth,  they  would  not  remain  there  during 
the  winter. 

"However  cold  the  position,  or  late  the  deposit  of 
these  grubs,  in  about  six  weeks  they  return  to  the 
surface  perfectly  furnished,  winged,  and  equipped 
for  their  work  of  destruction.  I  come  to  this  con- 
clusion from  manyexperiments,  and  much  research. 
For  two  seasons  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  daily  changes  of  this  insect,  from  the 
moment  it  leaves  the  fruit  till  it  reappears.  I  know 
the  order  and  time  of  its  appearance,  and  have  it 
preserved  in  twelve  or  fourteen  of  its  different 
stages,  showing  what  changes  it  undergoes  from 
day  to  day. 

"From  the  great  variety  of  jars  and  positions  in 
which  the  grub  of  this  insect  was  preserved  in  1848, 
not  one  curculio  has  appieared  this  year,  (1849.) 
In  the  latter  part  of  May,  broad  covers  were  placed 
under  trees  which  were  subject  to   their  ravages 


last  year,  from  which  fruit  fell  and  deposited  them 
in  the  ground,  but  not  a  single  curculio  was  caught 
in  them,  proving  conclusively  that  they  do  not  come 
up  from  the  ground,  as  is  generally  supposed. 

"Also,  peaches  bitten  by  the  curculio  were  put 
into  a  keg  half  filled  with  earth,  and  placed  in  a 
cool,  shady  place  in  my  garden.  In  due  time,  tliirty 
or  forty  curculios  made  their  appearance  beneath 
the  network  which  covered  the  top  of  it.  The  de- 
cayed fruit  was  removed,  and  the  insects  kept  con- 
fined as  before.  In  three  or  four  weeks,  all  of  them 
were  found  dead  on  the  surface  of  ihe  earth,  none 
having  re-entered  it.  These  and  many  similar  ex- 
periments which  I  need  not  at  present  describe,  sat- 
isfy me  that  neither  the  curcuUo  nor  its  grub  bur- 
row in  the  ground  during  the  winter  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  common  practice  of  guarding 
against  its  ravages  by  various  operations  in  the  soil, 
rests  on  a  false  theory,  and  is  productive  of  no  val- 
uable results.  Truth  alone  can  make  us  free,  and 
crown  our  efibrts  with  success." 

In  the  next  volume  of  the  Farmer,  Mr.  Cole 
says,  (page  235,)  "The  worm  enters  the  earth,  where 
it  remains  five  or  six  weeks.  It  is  supposed  that 
some  remain  until  the  next  season."  And  in  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Western  Horticultural  Review,  on 
page  224,  same  volume,  the  writer  says  :  "I  have 
taken  the  above  mentioned  fruits," — apple,  plum, 
pear,  peach,  apricot,  cherry  and  grape — "separate- 
ly, placed  each  in  separate  boxes  of  earth,  and  from 
four  to  six  weeks  the  change  from  the  larva  to  the 
perfect  curculio  would  be  complete." 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  answer,  but 
simply  to  repeat  the  inquiry,  Where  does  the  cur- 
culio spend  the  winter  ? 

Winchester,  August,  1857.  s.  F. 


CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

We  observe  in  the  agricultural  papers,  occasional 
facetious  remarks  about  this  plant.  A  writer  in  the 
Country  Gentleman,  who  dates  August  1,  says  his 
"cane  now  measures  from  5  to  15  inches  in  height, 
planted  at  the  time  of  planting  corn."  Others  have 
their  jokes  about  the  erection  of  mills  for  crushing 
the  cane,  reducing  the  price  of  molasses  and  sugar, 
&c.,  &c.  Very  well.  We  like  a  little  fun  as  well 
as  any  body,  and  can  grow  fat  on  it  as  fast.  So  if 
the  jokers  find  themselves  more  amiable  for  "giv- 
ing way  to  their  feelings,"  why  let  them  joke,  if 
they  will. 

If  there  had  been  agricultural  journals  when  the 
potato  was  introduced — that  outlandish  farrian  root 
— we  suppose  jokers  would  have  been  found  to 
amuse  themselves  about  it,  and  prejudice  the  pub- 
lic mind  against  giving  it  a  fair  trial ! 

An  experiment  with  the  sugar  cane  as  an  article 
for  fodder,  or  for  extracting  its  juices,  need  not  sub- 
ject any  farmer  to  an  expense  which  shall  be  in  the 
least  degree  injurious  to  him,  and  it  may  result  in 
an  immense  benefit  to  the  human  race.  What, 
then,  can  be  the  object  in  pre-judging,  and  discour- 
aging a  trial  of  it  ?  Why  not  say  the  same  of 
grafting  and  budding,  and  of  the  various  attempts 
which  are  constantly  going  on  to  introduce  new 
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fruits  and 'better  animals  among  -■  ^  We  are  no 
advocate  of  extremes  in  any  of  the  new  plants  or 
animals  introduced  ;  but  only  such  a  reasonable 
trial  of  them  as  shall  fairly  test  the  question,  wheth- 
er they  are  good,  or  not. 

At  the  time  the  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
states  his  cane  was  5  to  15  inches  high,  ours  was 
si.r<7/ inches  high,  and  some  of  it  now,  August  17,  is 
nearly  one  hundred  inches  high,  and  still  growing 
vigorously.  Let  us  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good,  and  not  condemn  anything 
without  cause,  or  attempt  to  ridicule  it  out  of  be- 
ing before  it  is  shown  that  it  has  no  merit.  Cat- 
tle eat  the  sugar  cane  with  great  relish,  and  we 
think  it  already  established  that  it  is  a  valuable  ar- 
ticle for  green  fodder. 


SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Friend  Beown  : — Is  it  strictly  true,  as  you  assert 
in  your  editorial  article  of  July  4th,  that  "If  there 
were  no  rocks,  this  globe  must  present  an  even 
surface  in  every  part;"  that  "all  the  inequalities  in 
the  earth's  surface  are  caused  by  the  existence  of 
rocks  ?"  I  think  you  have  asserted  this  in  so  manj 
words ;  and  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  true ;  but  I  do 
not  so  understand  the  subject.  Will  yoxi  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  a  little,  and  show  that  there 
could  be  no  uneven  surface,  no  inequalities  in  any 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  without  the  existence 
of  rocks  ?  I  do  not  know  what  theory  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  earth  you  adopt ;  but  upon  any  the- 
ory that  I  am  acquainted  with,  it  appears  to  me 
that  your  statement  requires  explanation.  I  do 
not  write,  you  perceive,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tradiction, but  simply  for  information,  and  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  present  the  subject  in  a 
clearer  light.  John  Goldsbury. 

Warwick,  July  6,  1857. 


Remarks, — We  feel  obliged  to  an  intelligent 
friend  for  calling  attention  to  a  point  in  one  of  our 
articles  that  needs  some  explanation,  and  perhaps 
some  qualification.  We  are  not  aware  that  we 
have  asserted  that  "all  the  inequalities  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  caused  by  the  existence  of 
rocks."  Our  article  reads, — "the  principal  charm 
of  landscape  arises  from  the  ditferent  forms  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  occasioned  by  these  inequali- 
ties derived  from  the  existence  of  rocks."  As  this 
assertion  is  not  the  point  in  question,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  consider  whether  it  be  true  that  "if  there 
were  no  rocks,  this  globe  must  present  an  even  sur- 
face in  every  part  P" 

This  will  hardly  admit  of  doubt,  if  we  consider 
the  geological  origin  of  mountains  and  valleys. 
These  have  three  difi'erent  causes :  First,  the 
changes  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  causing  those  im- 
mense torrents,  which  in  their  flow  produced  those 
elevations  which  are  called  drift.  The  hills  called 
morainsy  consisting  of  clay,  sand,  gravel  and  peb- 
bles, are  supposed  to  have  been  thus  formed.  Sec- 
ond, the  fires  of  volcanoes,  throwing  up  lava  from 


the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  lava  immediately 
hardening  into  rock,  and  by  repeated  accumulation 
forming  mountains,  like  ^Etna  and  Vesuvius.  Third, 
the  caving  in  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  causing  a 
sinking  of  one  part  and  an  elevation  of  the  rocky 
crust,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  hollow,  as  the 
two  extremities  of  a  plank  are  raised  when  the 
middle  is  broken  in.  This  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

It  is  plain  that  water  is  the  agent  in  the  first  of 
these  three  sources,  and  that  rocks  are  the  occasion 
of  the  two  last  mentioned  inequalities,  though  not 
exactly  the  agents  in  producing  them.  But  we 
think  it  may  be  proved,  that  if  there  were  no  rocks, 
that  the  inequalities  produced  by  drift  could  never 
have  been  caused.  We  will  suppose  the  earth  to 
have  been  originally  in  a  liquid  state.  While  in  this 
condition,  it  must  have  remained  an  even  globe, 
flattened  perhaps  at  the  poles,  and  swelling  out  by 
the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator.  Still  it  would 
be,  apparently,  an  even  surface.  When  it  became 
hardened,  it  was,  probably,  subject  to  constant  vol- 
canic action,  for  a  great  many  ages,  the  crust  being 
very  thin,  and  the  water  finding  ready  access  to 
the  fires  which  were  so  near  the  surface.  This  sur- 
face being  hardened  lava,  must  consist  of  rock,  and 
as  often  as  there  was  a  sinking  in  one  part,  there 
would  be  an  upheaving  in  another  part,  forming 
rocks  and  precipitous  elevations.  Rocks,  there- 
fore, through  the  agency  of  internal  fires,  were 
the  occasions  or  the  intruments  of  the  first  inequal- 
ities ;  for  if  the  lava,  instead  of  hardening  into 
rock  as  it  cooled,  was  precipitated,  or  chemically 
changed  into  sand,  the  crust  of  the  earth  would 
always  sink  gradually  and  uniformly,  as  the  molten 
matter  in  the  interior  became  contracted  by  cooling. 
There  would,  in  that  case,  be  no  upheaving  of  the 
crust,  but  a  general  settling  of  the  whole  crumbling 
mass  ;  and  the  mountains  caused  by  this  upheaving 
could  never  have  been  produced. 

During  the  early  geological  periods  these  moun- 
tains must  have  been  of  immense  height  and  size. 
The  torrents  which  were  caused  by  the  changes  of 
the  ocean,  when  the  bottom  of  the  latter  was  up- 
heaved, or  elevated,  and  the  dry  land  proportion- 
ally depressed,  were  the  cause  of  those  elevations 
which  are  called  drift  by  geologists.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  all  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face are  owing  to  the  instrumentality  of  rocks. 
Rocks  have  always  been  the  cause  of  these  eleva- 
tions and  depressions,  which  have  produced  changes 
in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  They  are,  therefore,  the 
cause  of  all  those  geological  deluges,  which  have 
produced  drift  and  morains.  They  are,  also,  the 
cause  and  the  foundation  of  all  other  hills  and 
mountains. 

But  we  do  not  pretend  to  any  particular  learn- 
ing on  this  subject,  and  the  remark  made  in  our 
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former  article  fell  from  impressions  made  by  gen 
eral  reading,  rather  than   from  any  special  investi 
gation    of  the  facts.     If  friend  Goldsbury   has  a 
dift'erent  theory,  and  will  briefly  set  it  forth,  it  may 
prove  interesting  and  profitable  to  a  majority  of 
our  readers. 

For  the  I\ew  England  Farmer. 

TOWN  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  noticed  in  the  Farmer  some 
time  ago,  one  of  your  correspondents  recommends 
that  town  agricultural  societies,  or  clubs,  appoint 
committees  to  examine  the  farms  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, (if  I  get  his  idea  correct,)  and  make  out  a  re- 
port of  the  improvements  made  within  each  year, 
such  as  the  number  of  acres  reclaimed,  the  number 
of  rods  of  drain  laid  down,  and  of  stone  wall  built, 
&c.  I  think  that  is  a  capital  idea,  and  with  your 
permission,  I  should  like  to  give  it  a  response  in 
my  homely  way.  I  would  carry  the  idea  a  little 
farther,  however,  and  recommend  first,  that  there 
he  such  an  organization  in  every  town,  and  especial- 
ly in  remote  towns  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  trans- 
port stock  and  other  produce  to  the  county  fair. 
Many  persons  who  never  think  of  going  ten,  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  to  a  fair,  would  be  sure  to  attend 
if  it  was  to  be  in  their  own  town;  and  many,  no 
doubt,  never  think  of  oifering  anything  for  competi- 
tion with  the  ivhole  county,  because  they  think  it 
beyond  their  reach,  whereas,  if  they  could  have  a 
small  fair  among  their  neighbors,  as  it  were,  they 
would  be  ambitious  to  take  a  part  in  the  matter  ; 
and  even  little  girls,  with  the  encouragement  of  their 
mothers  and  elder  sisters,  would  exercise  their  ut- 
most skill  in  doing  a  nice  piece  of  needle-work,  and 
little  boys  would  do  their  best  to  raise  a  big  squash 
or  watermelon  to  take  to  the  fair. 

Each  society  of  course  would  arrange  its  own  pre- 
liminaries, but  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  commit- 
tees on  improvement  be  instructed  to  notice  not 
only  special  improvements,  but  also  the^ene?a/  ap- 
pearance of  the  farm,  the  buildings,  the  garden,  and 
very  thing  that  pertains  to  the  premises.  It  does 
eem  to  me  that  under  such  a  system,  a  man  would 
be  incited  to  go  and  grub  up  those  bunches  of  eld- 
ers in  the  corn  fields,  and  dig  up  that  big  pine 
stump  in  the  corner  of  the  garden,  and  pick  up  that 
rubbish  around  the  barn  and  hog-yard. 

I  would  recommend,  also,  that  said  committee  be 
composed  of  men  with  some  knowledge,  and  a  good 
deal  of  taste  in  regard  to  mechanism,  and  that  they 
be  instructed  to  examine  and  report  on  all  stationar} 
mechanical  work,  such  as  carpenter,  joiner  and  ma- 
son work,  with  all  such  machinery  as  may  be  new 
ly  invented  and  not  portable.  One  thing  more — I 
would  by  all  means  have  a  public  address  at  each 
fair,  not  necessarily  by  a  popular  speaker  from  a 
distance,  but  let  some  citizen  of  the  town,  such  as 
Squire  A.,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.,  or  Farmer  C,  speak 
to  the  people  in  plain  familiar  language  about  plain 
familiar  things,  so  as  to  be  plainly  and  familiarly  un- 
derstood by  us  all.  Would  not  such  a  system,  gener- 
ally adopted  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  have  a  sal- 
utary influence  on  all  the  rural  interests  of  our  coun- 
try ?  H.  Briggs. 

Fairhaven,  Vt. 


{Cf»  Happiness  depends  on  the  mind,  not  on  any 
external  circumstances. 


THE  FYLER  CHURN. 

Early  in  the  spring  we  received  two  or  three 
commendatory  notices  of  this  churn.  At  that  time 
we  had  never  seen  it,  or  before  heard  of  Its  merits 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  make  personal  trial  of  it 
especially  as  we  had  the  butter  to  make,  in  the  fam 
ily,  from  six  cows. 

Mr.  Henry  Holmes,  of  Grafton,  Vt.,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  churn,  learning  our  wish  to  make  a 
personal  test  of  it,  very  kindly  sent  us  one  of  the 
second  size,  which  we  began  to  use  about  the  first 
of  June,  and  continued  its  use  regularly  for  six 
weeks.     We  found  it, 

1.  A  well  made,  portable,  and  convenient  article 
to  use,  standing  up  from  the  floor,  as  it  does,  and 
making  it  accessible  and  easy  to  use. 

2.  The  butter  uniformly  came  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  always  hard,  if  the  morning  were  mod- 
erately cool. 

3.  The  butter  could  be  salted  and  worked  over 
with  about  half  the  labor  that  is  required  when 
worked  by  the  hands. 

4.  It  may  be  quickly  and  easily  taken  apart  and 
cleaned,  and  has  no  holes  or  crevices  for  the  butter 
or  butter-milk  to  lodge  in  and  make  the  churn 
foul. 

5.  The  women  who  used  it,  state  that  it  is  little 
more  than  half  the  work  to  make  butter  with  this 
churn,  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  use 
of  three  or  four  churns  of  other  construction. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state,  that  from  this  trial, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  the  Fyler  churn  is,  in  every 
respect,  an  excellent  one,  saving  much  time  and 
hard  labor,  and  bringing  all  the  butter  the  cream 
affords  in  the  best  condition. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FOUNDERING  HORSES. 

In  your  issue  of  August  first,  I  noticed  an  article, 
purporting  to  have  been  penned  by  "a  farmer  of 
Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,"  saying  that  "in  his  opinion, 
nine-tenths  of  the  foundered  horses  are  made  so  by 
the  shoer."  From  this  idea,  I  beg  leave  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper  to  express  my  entire  dissent. 
I  am  not  a  shoer  of  horses,  nor  am  I  a  justifier  of 
the  cruel  acts  of  those  who  are.  But  for  a  farmer 
of  Niagara  county,  or  any  other  county,  to  assert 
that  a  smith  (or  all  of  them)  could  if  they  tried, 
"founder"  a  horse  by  shoeing,  is,  in  my  opinion,  as- 
serting his  entire  ignorance  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease. 

The  disease,  founder,  does  not  lie  in  the  feet  of 
horses.  That  the  feet  contract,  I  will  allow,  but  the 
contraction  is  the  efliect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the 
disease.  A  foundered  horse  is  in  prec  sely  the  same 
pathological  condition  that  a  man  is  with  a  rheuma- 
tic fever ;  experiences  the  secondary  effects  in  like 
manner,  from  subsequent  exposure. 

The  cause  of  founder  is  attributed  to  a  sudden 
cessation  of  the  perspiratory  action,  while  the  horse 
is  in  a  heated  condition,  resulting  from  too  free  use 
of  cold  water,  standing  in  a  cool  current  of  air,  or 
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any  other  cause  briefly  checking  perspiration  while 
thi-  horse  is  in  a  heated  condition  ;  causing  severe 
inflammation  of  the  parts  of  the  system  which  have 
been  recently  arduously  taxed — most  frequently  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
anterior  limbs.  These  are  more  severely  taxed  in  fast 
driving  in  light  vehicles  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
muscular  proportions.  Although  ahorse,  from  long 
and  general  fatigue,  thus  exposed,  is  quite  as  likely 
to  have  the  entire  system  affected,  as  otherwise. 

But  for  the  contraction  of  the  feet.  The  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tissues  of  the  limbs  of  the  horse  cuts 
off  the  supply  of  nourishment,  through  the  assimi- 
lative organs,  to  the  horny  texture,  and  consequent- 
ly they  become  dry  and  brittle,  contract  upon  the 
coffin-bone,  diminishing  the  space  and  use  of  the 
sensitive  lamince,  between  the  crust  of  the  hoof  and 
the  coffin-bone  within,  and  if  not  soon  relieved,  os- 
sification takes  place,  and  the  horse  is  permanently 
lame.  The  horse,  losing  the  spring-like  elasticity 
of  the  foot,  (between  the  coffin-bone  and  the  crust,) 
consequently  strikes  a  dead  blow  upon  the  distal 
end  of  the  lower  pastern-bone  every  time  he  puts 
his  foot  to  the  ground,  causing  pain  and  soreness 
and  constant  lameness. 

I  would  like  much  to  treat  your  readers,  (espec- 
ially your  smiths,)  to  a  chapter  on  horse  shoeing, 
and  may  do  so  at  a  future  time,  if  you  desire  it. 

Georgetown,  Mass.,  Aug.  4,  1857.  M.  D. 

Remarks. — The  horse  is  a  most  useful  and  no- 
ble animal,  gratifying  the  pride  of  man  as  well  as 
ministering  to  his  tastes  and  necessities,  and  any 
thing  instructing  us  in  regard  to  his  proper  treat- 
ment is  valuable,  "M.  D."  will  please  accept  thanks 
for  the  above,  and  furnish  the  "chapter  on  horse 
shoeing"  whenever  he  is  moved  thereto. 


That  the  curculio's  effects  upon  fruit  are  bad,  I 
think  no  observing  pomologist  will  doubt,  yet  to  at- 
tribute the  sole  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  fruit  this 
year,  and  a  still  greater  scarcity  last  year,  to  the 
destructive  powers  of  the  curculio,  is,  I  think,  not 
just.  J. 

Winchester,  Aug.  7,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"NO  APPLES  TEIS  YEAR  !" 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  noticed  a  recent  article  in  your 
journal,  under  the  above  caption,  in  which  I  think 
Mr.  F.  has  not  viewed  this  section  of  his  fruit-grow- 
ing town. 

He  says  that  the  curculio,  in  comparison  with  last 
year,  appears  this  season,  "in  increased  numbers, 
and  will  probably  again  destroy  our  crop  of  apples." 
I  know  not  whether  this  remark  was  intended  to 
apply  in  a  general  sense,  or  whether  it  was  intend- 
ed for  a  special  locality ;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  I  think 
it  is  not  at  all  applicable  in  this  immediate  vicinity, 
where  farms  have  usually  yielded  hundreds  of  bar- 
rels of  apples  in  one  year,  while  last  year,  the  own- 
ers of  these  farms  had  only  a  scanty  supply  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  The  occasion  of  this  scarcity 
was  attributed,  not  only  here,  but  elsewhere,  to  a 
cold  north-east  storm,  at  the  time  the  trees  were  in 
blossom  ;  by  others  to  the  "atmospheric  influence" 
of  a  thunder-shower,  which  passed  over  this  section 
at  nearly  the  same  time.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
it  is  safe  to  aver,  that  nearly  all  the  fruit  in  this  vi- 
cinity, notwithstanding  we  had  a  full  blossom,  wither- 
ed and  fell  from  the  trees  previous  to  the  twentieth 
of  June.  This  year,  at  the  present  time,  fruit  looks 
much  more  promising  and  abundant,  compared  with 
the  last  fruit  season,  though  in  numbers  much  more 
limited  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in 
seasons  previous  to  last  year. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

MAKING   OF   BUTTER. 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  July  30,  (Vol.  X., 
No.  5,)  is  an  elaborate  table,  containing  facts  of 
much  value,  as  to  the  quantity  of  milk  required  for 
the  making  of  butter.  It  purports  to  be  an  ac- 
count through  the  season  from  May  to  December, 
and  the  average  is  nearly  twelve  and  a  quarter 
quarts  of  milk  to  a  pound  of  butter.  This  is  rath- 
er more  than  is  taken  in  our  best  dairies.  I  had 
supposed  /en  quarts  to  be  about  the  quantity.  I 
do  not  now  speak  of  those  gallon  cows,  of  which  we 
used  to  hear  so  much  from  certain  quarters.  Have 
they  all  disappeared  ?  Or  have  their  owners  im- 
proved their  manners  and  their  veracity  ?         x. 

August  10,  1857.         _ 

TO   CURE   HORN  AIL. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  have  seen,  in  the  Farmer,  in- 
quiries made  to  know  what  would  cure  horn  dis- 
temper in  cows  ?  I  can  tell  my  experience.  I  had 
a  good  cow  several  years  ago,  that  was  taken,  as 
we  supposed,  with  the  horn  ail.  I  tried  almost  every 
thing,  boring  the  horns,  putting  in  saltpetre,  pep- 
per and  salt,  and  salt  and  vinegar,  to  no  purpose.  I 
heard  of  a  remedy  which  I  tried  which  effected  a 
cure  in  a  short  time.  It  was  British  Oil,  about  a 
table-spoonful  turned  into  each  ear ;  I  have  tried 
the  same  several  times  since,  and  always  with  good 
effect.  I  never  have  had  to  put  in  but  one  dose  to 
effect  a  cure. 

destruction  of  ticks. 

Ticks  are  very  injurious  to  the  growth  of  sheep 
and  wool,  beside  being  very  painful  to  the  sheep. 
I  was  reading  in  the  Farmer,  by  a  correspondent, 
I  think  from  Ludlow,  Vt.,  that  by  feeding  sulphur 
to  the  sheep  in  February  and  March  it  clears  out 
the  ticks.  I  tried  it  a  year  ago  last  spring  with 
part  of  my  sheep,  and  found  it  had  a  good  effect, 
but  did  not  clear  them  all  out.  Last  spring  I  had 
about  two  hundred  sheep  in  three  flocks ;  I  fed 
all  of  them  with  sulphur;  I  had  over  one  hun- 
dred we  kept  by  themselves  in  a  pasture,  and  but 
two  ticks  were  found  on  the  whole  of  them  when 
we  sheared  them ;  the  others  were  pastured  with 
other  sheep,  and  had  ticks  without  number. 

A   HAIL   STORM. 

There  was  a  very  destructive  hail  storm  passed 
through  this  section  on  the  24lh  of  July ;  it  took  a 
strip  about  a  mile  wide,  and  cut  everything  before 
it — smashed  down  corn  and  English  grain,  grass, 
potatoes,  and  smashed  out  window-lights  without 
number.  It  passed  through  the  north  part  of  Casr 
tleton  with  a  heavy  wind,  and  tore  down  some 
buildings.  ZiMRi  Howard. 

Sudbury,  Vt.,  July,  1857. 

Remarks. — Some  sensible  remarks  were  recent- 
ly made  in  a  communication  to  the  Farmer,  on  the 
subject  of  the  disease  generally  termed  horn  ail, 
showing  that  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  horn, 
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and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  organ  affected 
is  reached  by  boring  the  horn  and  administering 
medicines  in  that  way.  The  pith  of  the  horn  is 
exceedingly  sensitive,  and  when  air  is  admitted 
there  must  be  acute  suffering. 

We  give  the  prescription  of  our  correspondent, 
but  cannot  forbear  to  caution  our  friends  against 
any  harsh  experiments  with  the  animals  under 
their  care.  Our  opinion  is,  that  it  never  becomes 
necessary  to  bore  the  horn  for  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion.   

RETROSPECTrV'E  GLANCES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  truly  glad  that  you  have 
revived  your  custom  of  looking  hack  occasionally, 
as  well  as  forward.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
exercises  that  can  be  indulged.  If  in  passing 
along,  we  have  stepped  into  a  hollow,  or  hit  the  toe 
against  a  stub — on  retracing  our  steps,  we  shall  be 
quite  likely  to  notice  the  obstacle  in  the  way,  and 
to  avoid  it.  Knowledge  is  always  valuable,  when 
it  does  not  cost  too  much  ;  and  that  which  is  elic- 
ited by  our  own  experience,  will  be  the  most  per- 
manent. Every  man's  thoughts  are  more  or  less 
crude  at  first;  if  worth  preserving  at  all,  they  should 
be  preserved  in  the  best  form.  Never  can  they  be 
mended  quite  so  well,  as  just  after  being  uttered,  be 
fore  they  have  had  full  time  to  cool.  Further,  the 
very  thought  that  they  will  be  reviewed  with  care, 
will  tend  to  perfect  them.  We  are  always  proud  of 
our  own  offspring,  and  ashamed  to  have  it  appear 
abroad,  to  a  disadvantage. 

August  1,  1857.  

TO   KILL   LICE   ON   POULTRY. 

Let  me  inform  the  readers  of  your  very  useful 
family  paper,  of  a  very  effectual  destroyer  of  that 
pest  to  poultry,  lice,  which  is  Prof.  Mohr's  fly  pa- 
per. After  two  years'  efforts  by  whitewashing, 
painting  and  syringing,  I  have  found  they  would 
again  return  in  July.  This  year  I  have  made  the 
experiment  with  the  insect  paper,  and  by  tying  it 
on  the  roosts  and  putting  in  each  nest,  a  half-sheet, 
I  have  soon  dispelled  them.  L.  M.  Hill. 

August  10,  1857. 

HORN  AIL. 

Your  correspondent,  Ezra  Eldredge,  wishes  to 
know  what  will  cure  the  horn  ail.  About  a  spoon- 
ful of  spirits  of  turpentine  put  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  between  the  horns,  and  rubbed  in  with  the 
band,  will  usually  cure  the  horn  ail  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. 1  have  tried  it  a  great  many  time,  and  when 
tried  when  the  disease  first  comes  on  I  never  knew 
it  to  fail.  It  is  rather  a  harsh  application.  If  the 
creature  is  much  affected  she  will  rear,  bellow  and 
blow  her  nose  or  sneeze  as  though  her  head  was  on 
fire.  If  nothing  ails  her  head  it  will  have  no  effect. 
Let  her  have  a  good  smooth  open  space  to  exercise 
herself  in.  Yours,  E.  Emerson. 

Hollis,  ^r.  H.,  July  25. 

CUTTING   BUSHES. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  inform  me  as 
to  what  time  of  the  year  it  would  be  necessary  to 
mow  bushes  in  order  to  kill  them  ? 

Paivtucket,  July  27.  A  Subscriber. 


WARTS  ON  HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

Wash  them  with  a  strong  l6y  made  of  pearlasfc 
and  water,  thrice  a  day. 

SCRATCHES   ON  HORSES. 

Wash  with  strong  soap  suds,  then  with  strong 
copperas  water ;  repeat  this  thrice  a  day  until  cured. 
For  a  daily  drink  give  sassafras  or  spice  wood  tea, 
or  a  little  saltpetre  dissolved  in  his  drink,  greasing 
after  with  hog's  lard :  but  by  all  means  keep  the 
horse's  foot  clean.  Isaac  M.  Bradt. 

Bunker  Hill.  

GUANO  AND  ONION   MAGGOTS. 

I  saved  my  bed  of  onions  after  they  were  half 
eaten  by  the  maggots,  by  sowing  on  the  rows  a 
good  sprinkling  of  guano  ;  and  it  has  proved  the 
best  thing  I  have  used  on  cucumbers,  &c.,  to  keep 
off  the  bugs.  X. 

Hollis,  JV.  H.,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ONION  AND  OTHER  CROPS. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  maladies  of  smut 
and  worms,  that  have  threatened  the  onion,  the 
present  prospect  is  that  there  will  be  a  full  supply 
for  all  necessary  purposes.  To  be  sure  some  fields 
have  been  thinned  one-half,  but  what  remains  will 
have  better  room  to  grow,  while  there  are  other 
fields  that  promise  in  the  best  manner,  500  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  at  least  estimate.  Never  have  we 
known  vegetation  more  progressive  than  at  the 
present  moment.  Corn  has  attained  its  full  height, 
and  we  cannot  imagine  any  reason  why  it  will  not 
put  forth  ears,  all  that  can  be  desired.  We  have 
seen  some  hills  of  the  Sorghum  that  begin  to  wake 
up  a  little ;  but  we  have  seen  none,  that  give  assur- 
ance that  it  is,  in  any  point  of  view,  to  be  com- 
pared with  our  Yankee  crop  of  Indian  corn.  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  abandoning  the  cod-fish  in 
our  bays,  as  the  corn-crop  on  our  hills.  These 
standard  products  are  altogether  preferable  to  mod- 
ern inventions.  s.  D. 

August  5,  1857. 

Be  Kind  to  your  Horses. — I  have  in  the 
course  of  my  life  seen  a  good  many  horses ;  some, 
too,  that  were  called  ugly  horses.  Now  it  is  my 
opinion  that  there  is  no  use  of  owning  what  might 
be  called  a  real  ugly  horse.  Use  the  whip  and 
spur  less,  and  in  their  place  put  kindness.  Three 
grains  of  kindness  are  worth  all  the  whips  and 
spurs  in  the  world,  in  breaking  a  colt.  There  are 
a  great  many  horses  injured  for  want  of  kindness. 
This  I  am  sure  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny.  For 
instance,  a  man  has  a  colt  to  break.  The  colt  has 
never  been  handled.  The  man,  with  several  oth- 
ers to  help  him,  drives  the  colt  into  the  stable. 
He  then  forces  a  bit  into  his  mouth,  and  if  there 
is  one  among  them  that  dares,  he  jumps  upon  his 
back  well  armed  with  a  stout  whip,  and  very  often 
a  spur;  these  he  does  not  forget  to  use.  Heelings 
to  the  colt's  back  as  long  as  he  is  able,  but  is  final- 
ly thrown  off.  He  tries  again  and  again,  until,  com- 
pletely exhausted,  the  colt  is  obliged  to  yield  ;  that 
is,  for  the  time  being.  Is  this  the  way  to  break 
colts  ?  No,  to  be  sure  it  is  not.  The  golden  rule 
would  apply  as  well  here  as  anywhere.  So  be 
kind  to  your  horses,  my  gentle  friends, — Ohio  Culr- 
iivator. 
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LETTEE  FROM  MR.  BROWN. 

Under  the  Gkanb  Monabnock,  ( 
Jaffeey,  Aug,  20, 1857.      ! 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Being  reminded  of  the  old  saw 
about  Jack  and  "all  work,  and  no  play,"  I  conclud 
ed  to  leave  the  grass  in  the  meadows  to  stand  up 
or  lie  down,  for  the  sun  to  shine  upon  or  the  rain 
to  beat,  just  as  they  pleased,  especially,  as  I  could 
not  well  prevent  one  or  the  other.  But  in  justice 
to  myself,  I  must  say  that  I  had  been  diligent  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  secure  the  crop,  but  in 
vain.  There  a  goodly  portion  of  it  still  stands,  in 
wafer  lots  as  comely  as  any  that  anxious  speculator 
ever  boasted  of  in  Elysian  fields  of  the  West.  So 
Dobbin  was  hitched  to  the  light  wagon,  an  umbrel- 
la and  India-rubber  boots  thrown  in,  and  with  my 
observing  friend  of  last  year,  Jacob  B.  Farmer, 
Esq.,  of  Concord,  I  started  off,  on  a  stroll  for  rest 
and  observation. 

After  leaving  the  State  line  at  Pepperell,  the 
route  was  through  Brookline,  N.  H.,  Milford, 
Lyndeborough,  Greenfield,  Hancock,  Dublin,  Jaf- 
frey,  R'ndge,  Ashby  and  Townsend,  to  the  point 
in  Pepperell  which  we  left  in  going  out. 

To  those  who  love  rural  life,  who  find  pleasure 
in  looking  upon,  and  living  with,  those  who  cultt 
vate  the  earth,  who  are  hardy,  intelligent,  simple 
in  their  habits,  and  generally  upright  in  character, 
and  where  the  traveller  can,  at  the  same  time,  wit 
ness  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  which  our  coun- 
try affords — a  jaunt  like  this  would  prove  more  in- 
structive and  satisfactory,  than  any  visit  to  crowded 
watering-places,  where  fashion  is  a  more  inexorable 
tyrant  than  the  terrible  cold  of  the  frozen  North. 

He  who  is  unaccustomed  to  these  regions,  actu 
ally  grows  better  here ;  his  heart  is  lifted  up  near 
er  to  God,  as  the  hills  are  lifted  up,  when  he  stands 
on  one  of  these  mountain-peaks  and  views  the  vast 
amphitheatre  below  him,  studded  with  the  various 
works  of  Deity  and  man.  All  things  afford  their 
lessons — the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  hills,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  crystal  streams  that  quietly  trickle  or 
dash  down  their  rocky  sides.  When  he  beholds 
the  ponds,  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  clouds,  he  feels  the 
force  of  that  Scripture  language  which  tells  us  that 
God  "setteth  the  springs  among  the  hills."  These 
vast  reservoirs,  daily  supplied  by  the  condensing 
mountains,  give  assurance  that  the  springs  will  not 
cease  to  flow,  and  that  man  and  beast  will  continue 
to  be  supplied.  The  rocks,  constantly  abraded,  or 
washed  by  torrents  or  descending  rains,  send  fer- 
tilizing substances  to  the  valleys  below,  and  thus 
enrich  them  for  the  use  of  man.  Nature  is  here  on 
a  grand  and  impressive  scale ;  mountains  peer  be- 
yond the  clouds,  and  valleys  sink  proportionably 
low ;  dark  woods  overhang  the  traveller's  path, 
and  pines  and  hemlocks  seek  the  skies,  out-topping 
all  other  growth,  as  noble  sentinels  of  the  forest, 

and  fit 

— '  'to  be  the  mast  of  some  great  AdmiraL''*  ' 


Perched  on  the  apex  of  one  of  the  lesser  hills, 
quietly  sits  the  village  of  Jaffrey,  with  her  church 
or  two,  her  centre  school-house,  store  and  black- 
smith's shop !  The  Grand  Monadnock  looks  lov- 
ingly down  upon  her,  with  austere  dignity  and 
pride,  though  without  molestation  or  hurt,  with  the 
occasional  exception  of  tapping  an  overcharged 
cloud  and  letting  down  a  deluge  of  tears  on  her  un- 
offending head.  Quietly  we  ambled  on  half  a  day 
by  the  side  of  and  over  a  portion  of  the  mountain. 
The  atmosphere  was  clear,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
Old  Monarch  distinct.  Visiters  were  on  the  rag- 
ged peaks,  while  others  were  descending  the  val- 
leys, and  still  others  were  at  the  village  hostelries, 
waiting  for  another  day  to  make  the  ascent. 

The  Grand  Monadnock  is  situated  in  the  towns 
of  Jaffrey  and  Dublin,  in  Cheshire  county,  N.  H., 
and  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Connecticut  river ; 
it  is  five  miles  long  from  North  to  South,  and  three 
miles  from  East  to  West,  and  is  3,450  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
the  late  Professor  Dana,  of  Dartmouth  College.  It 
is  composed  of  talc,  mica,  slate,  distinctly  stratified. 
Garnet,  schorl,  feldspar  and  quartz  occur  in  various 
parts.  On  the  east  side,  plumbago,  or  black  lead, 
is  found  in  large  quantities.  The  prospect  from 
the  pinnacle  is  very  extensive ;  thirty  ponds  of 
fresh  water,  some  of  which  are  so  large  as  to  con- 
tain islands  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  may  be  seen  from 
it,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  mountain  is  an- 
nually visited  by  large  numbers  of  people,  both 
from  city  and  country,  who  not  only  see  the  most 
romantic  scenery  in  passing  each  way,  but  from  its 
summit  enjoy  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  inter- 
esting prospects  to  be  found  in  the  New  England 
States.  When  such  objects  are  afforded,  objects 
which  at  once  interest  and  instruct,  and  which  give 
health  to  the  body  and  tone  to  the  spirits,  is  it  not 
strange  that  so  many  seek  fashionable  resorts, 
where  hollow  professions,  and  gold  and  tinsel,  are 
of  more  consequence  than  those  useful  acquire- 
ments which  really  tend  to  give  dignity  and  noble- 
ness to  existence  ?  But  so  it  is.  "God  made  the 
country,  and  man  made  the  town," — so  he  leaves 
the  temple  of  Nature  for  one  erected  by  his  own 
hands,  where  he  can  worship  at  his  own  shrine,  and 
flitter  away  the  emotions  which  might  become  ho- 
ly if  his  meditations  were  among  more  inspiring 
scenes. 

The  country  has  probably  never  presented  a 
more  beautiful  aspect  than  during  this  month  of 
August, — the  frequent  rains  having  brought  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom  into  an  unusual  activity 
and  growth.  The  foliage  of  the  trees  is  exceeding- 
ly heavy,  while  pastures  and  plains,  easily  affected 
by  drought,  are  clothed  with  the  verdancy  of  June. 
The  grass  crop,  consequently,  is  abundant.  Haying 
is  not  finished — everywhere,  on  the  route,  I  saw 
large  quantities  of  bay  in  swath,  in  winrow,  and  in 
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cock,  while  hundreds  of  acres  of  meadow,  and  in 
some  cases  upland,  are  yet  ijntouched.  Water  often 
stands  in  liberal  depth,  where  the  meadow  is  usually 
dry  at  this  season,  and  the  "catching  rains"  frus- 
trate the  best  calculations  of  the  farmer  to  secur 
his  crop ;  the  haying  season  has  been  one  of  pecu- 
liar anxiety  and  trial  to  him,  such  as  he  will  re- 
member for  many  a  year. 

In  the  hundreds  of  fields  of  corn  which  I  saw, 
but  two  or  three  fields  looked  "  pale  and  thin," — 
all  the  rest  giving  present  promise  of  a  rich  har- 
vest. But  this  must  depend,  now,  upon  September 
weather.  If  frosts  are  early  and  severe,  they  will 
prove  fatal  to  the  crops  ;  if  not,  this  grand  staple 
of  New  England  will  amply  reward  the  husband- 
man for  all  his  care  and  toil  upon  it.  There  was, 
however,  a  noticeable  difference  in  fields  that  ap- 
peared well.  In  some  fields  the  stalks  were  stout, 
with  large  and  well  formed  leaves,  and  the  ears  set 
rather  low  down,  while  in  others  the  stalks  and 
leaves  were  more  slender,  the  ears  set  higher,  and 
the  whole  hill  having  less  of  that  robust  and  vig- 
orous appearance  which  indicates  a  large  crop.  In 
noticing  this  difference  in  many  fields,  and  in  re- 
flecting upon  the  probable  causes,  I  cam.e  to  the 
conclusion  that  where  the  ground  is  well  manured, 
and  some  quickening  fertilizer  is  added  to  the  hill, 
although  it  may  be  in  minute  quantities,  the  corn 
soon  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  fields  first  de- 
scribed. The  theory  is,  that  the  first  set  of  roots 
thrown  out  is  instantly  supplied  by  the  ashes,  hen 
compost  or  bone  dust  applied  to  the  hill,  and  the 
stems  are  so  abundantly  supplied  with  nourishment 
until  the  second  set  of  roots  begins  to  traverse  for 
food,  that  they  become  stocky  and  strong,  and  are 
able  to  set  large  and  well  formed  ears.  But  that, 
where  the  quickening  fertilizer  is  not  applied,  even 
though  the  soil  be  liberally  manured,  the  early 
roots  do  not  quite  supply  the  wants  of  the  plant, 
and  it  runs  up  in  slender  form,  throwing  out  leaves 
for  atmospheric  aid,  and  without  the  energy  to  set 
the  stocky  ears  of  the  other.  I  noticed,  too,  that 
where  the  stalks  were  thick  and  large  the  corn 
seemed  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  in  the 
fields  with  slender  stems.  If  this  all  be  so,  is  it 
not  of  more  importance  than  has  generally  been 
supposed,  to  manure  lightly  in  the  hill,  even  if 
there  is  a  liberal  dressing  applied  broadcast  to  the 
land? 

It  will  gratify  our  friend  and  correspondent, 
Henry  Poor,  of  New  York,  to  learn  that  consid- 
erable attention  is  paid  to  the  Wheat  crop.  I 
should  think  that  three  out  of  every  four  farms, 
over  the  whole  route  I  passed,  had  its  patch  of 
wheat, — say  from  a  fourth  to  two  or  three  acres. 
I  never  saw  the  crop  look  so  well  in  New  England 
before,  as  it  was  generally  quite  free  from  weeds, 
grasses,  cr  mixture  with  other  grains  5  it  stood  up 
well,  was  free  from  rust  and  weevil,  and  the  ber- 


ries were  large  and  plump.  In  some  instances  it 
had  lodged,  and  I  found  the  idea  prevailed,  that  in 
order  to  prevent  this,  ashes  or  lime  were  necessary. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  soil  and  straw,  how- 
ever, I  became  convinced  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
silex  or  potash,  but  rather  an  excess  of  manure, 
which  had  induced  an  unusually  rapid  and  large 
growth,  and  that  where  this  had  occurred  the  rains 
had  beat  it  down.  Wheat  lands  do  not  require 
heavy  manuring  like  corn,  the  effect  being  to  push 
the  growth  of  the  straw  too  much,  before  the  head 
and  berry  is  formed,  and  then  it  falls  to  the  ground, 
or  its  tender  and  succulent  state  and  great  amount 
of  moisture  induces  rust.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
theory.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  instances  of  lodg- 
ing which  I  saw  would  not  have  occurred,  had  the 
soM  received  less  manure.  The  spots  lodged,  I  ob- 
served, were  on  the  lower  edges  of  the  fields,  where 
the  wash  from  upper  portions  had  been  received. 
I  only  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  wheat  lands 
should  not  be  excessively  manured,  as  these  lands 
certainly  we^  to  which  I  allude. 

The  rye  crop  had  generally  been  harvested,  and 
was  good, — but  somewhat  damaged  in  securing  it. 
I  saw  but  few  fields  of  barley,  but  it  appeared 
well.  Losses  often  occur  with  this  grain  by  putting 
it  upon  rather  low  and  loamy  soils  instead  of  high 
warm  loams,  or  gravelly  loams. 

Last  year  at  about  this  period  in  August,  oats 
were  scarcely  twelve  inches  high,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  crop  in  this  region  was  a  failure. 
Now  they  look  remarkably  well — are  stout,  and 
with  fine  well  filled  heads.  Buckwheat  is  a  com- 
mon crop,  both  for  consumption  and  for  plowing 
under  as  a  fertilizer.  Of  millet  1  saw  but  little, 
and  that  only  an  inferior  crop.  Potatoes,  above 
ground,  never  looked  better;  among  the  white 
chenangoes,  some  appearances  of  rot  had  been  de- 
tected ;  some  early  and  hardier  kinds  were  yielding 
abundantly.  Apples,  though  more  than  last  year, 
will  not  be  plenty  ;  of  most  other  fruits,  there  is 
little  of  any  kind,  on  the  route  I  travelled.  The 
finer  varieties  of  the  apple  are  scarce,  and  less  at- 
tention is  paid  to  this  important  item  of  the  farm 
than  would  be  supposed  among  a  people  who  are 
industrious  and  enterprising,  and  who  are  good 
livers.  The  peach  I  think  would  flourish  on  ths 
hills  in  Dublin  and  Jaffrey  ;  but  I  saw  none  there  j 
will  not  some  of  the  people  make  the  trial  ? 

I  think  well  of  the  practice  which  pi'evails  in  this 
section,  of  breaking  up  sward  lands  in  August :  a 
fine  coat  of  grass  is  turned  under,  which,  with  the 
sod,  becomes  so  much  decomposed  as  to  be  of  es- 
sential service  to  the  corn  crop  put  upon  it  the 
next  year. 

But  my  letter  is  getting  too  long.  Night  rests 
upon  the  hills.  The  hoary  head  of  the  Old  Mon- 
arch of  the  Mountains  is  wrapped  in  gloom, — wea- 
ry travellers  have  one  after  another  quietly  sought 
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their  beds,  and  I  also  will  retire  to  refresh  myself 
for  another  day's  ramble  among  the  hills  and  along 
the  sweet  streams  of  this  delightful  region. 

I  am  very  truly  yours,         SiMON  Brown. 
JOEi  NouESE,  Esq. 


NEW  APPLE  PARER. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  a  machine  to  pare 
and  core  apples  was  thought  to  be  quite  a  wonder, 
in  a  small  way,  but  recently  the  patterns  have  been 
multiplied  until  there  is  almost  an  endless  variety. 
The  principal  object  in  this,  as  in  all  other  mahines, 
is  simplicity.  The  one  figured  below  is  about  as 
simple  as  anything  next  to  a  common  knife  can  be, 
and  we  are  assured  does  its  work  quite  as  well  as 
any  other  parer.     It  pares  the  apple,  -which  may 


For  the  Nete  England  Farmer. 

WHY? 

Why  do  so  many  who  go  to  the  "West,"  become 
sick  of  the  country  and  return  ?  Because  it  is  a 
hard  country  to  live  in,  where  men  have  to  pay  for- 
ty per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  they  have 
to  borrow  to  pay  for  their  farms.  Then,  freez- 
ing to  death  in  the  winter  is  not  very  comfortable; 
neither  do  they  like  to  be  shook  to  der.th  in  sum- 
mer by  the  ague ;  and,  when  parching  with  the 
fever,  they  sigh  for  a  draught  from  that  cool  spring 
in  their  old  New  England  home. 

Why  do  so  many  crowd  into  the  cities  and  large 
towns  ?  Is  it  the  hope  of  speedily  gaining  wealth  ? 
Sad  disappointment  is  the  lot  of  many.  Dejected 
spirits  supervene,  and  health  fails.  Does  any  in- 
quire, what  can  I  do  ?  Come  out  into  the  country, 
our  beautiful  and  healthy  New  England  country^ 


then  be  removed,  or  by  a  few  more  turns  of  the 
handle  may  be  cored  and  sliced,  and  left  in  the 
condition  represented  at  G. 

The  cost  of  these  machines  is  but  trifling,  and 
the  amount  of  labor  saved  considerable.  While 
we  are  spending  time  and  money  for  mowing  ma- 
chines, and  otlier  large  and  costly  implements  for 
our  out-door  labor,  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  the 
numerous  contrivances  of  trifling  cost,  which  ren- 
der the  in-door  work  easy  and  pleasant. 

The  parer  is  for  sale  by  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co. 


Blacking  for  Horse  Harness. — Melt  4  oun- 
ces of  mutton  suet  with  12  ounces  of  beeswax,  and 
12  ounces  of  sugar  candy.  4  ounces  of  soft  soap  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  2  ounces  of  indigo,  finely  pow- 
dered. When  melted  and  well  mixed,  add  half  a 
pint  of  turpentine.  Lay  it  on  the  harness  with  a 
sponge,  and  polish  it  off  with  a  brush.  This  black- 
ing is  for  working  harness,  which  should  be  cleaned 
and  polished  up  at  least  once  a  week  when  in  con- 
stant use. 

The  following  is  a  receipt  for  carriage  harness 
blacking  : — Take  three  sticks  of  black  sealing  wax, 
dissolve  them  in  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  and  then 
apply  with  a  sponge.  Lac  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  colored  with  lampblack,  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  This  is  a  q\iick  drying,  hard  varnish,  lia- 
ble to  crack  the  leather,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
put  on  as  seldom  as  possible. — Prairie  Farmer. 


GCl'  The  Lowell  JVews  says  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Kar- 
wooc!,  of  Littleton,  recently  sold  a  pair  of  matched 
black  geldings  of  English  and  Morgan  breed,  to  H. 
W.  Van  Vorhis,  of  Maiden,  for  $1050. 


Here  you  can  easily  earn  and  enjoy,  not  only  the 
com.forts  but  the  luxuries  of  life.  Here,  board  is 
cheap,  laborers  are  very  scarce  and  wages  high  ; 
and  here,  too,  is  much  unoccupied,  or  half-tilled 
land,  for  want  of  men  to  cultivate  it. 

On  the  line  of  our  railroads  in  Vermont,  are  yet 
remaining  many  good  farms  for  sale — several  iu 
this  vicinity.  A  large  section  of  the  surrounding 
country  naturally  centres  at  the  Depot  in  thia 
place.  Here,  too,  is  one  of  the  best  localities  in 
this  State  for  a  tannery,  with  a  water  power  suffi- 
cient to  propel  a  large  amount  of  machinery.  A 
good  merchant,  with  some  capital  and  fair  business 
talent,  would  do  a  large  business  here.  Some  city 
merchant,  who  wishes  to  retire  into  the  country, 
and  still  do  business,  would  find  this  a  desirable  lo- 
cation. 

The  Green  Mountain  State  is  becoming  quite  a 
place  of  resort  for  city  people,  during  the  warm 
months  of  summer.  Our  little  lakes  and  brooks 
on  the  mountains  abound  with  trout.  From  the 
mountain  heights  are  presented  enchanting  views 
of  the  winding  valleys  and  thriving  villages  below, 
as  they  seem  nestling  in  among  the  eternal  hills. 
We  have  a  most  splendid  view  of  mountain  scene- 
ry from  the  top  of  "White  liocks,"  three  or  four 
miles  distant  from  here.  Hundreds  will  visit  the 
"Rocks"  this  summer,  to  pick  huckleberries,  (which 
grow  there  in  abundance,)  enjoy  the  scenery  and 
inhale  the  purest  and  most  bracing  atmosphere 
found  on  earth.  Invalids  can  find  no  better  place 
for  the  improvement  of  health.  A  summer  resi- 
dence here,  amid  the  mountains,  is  truly  delightful. 
Not  Europe,  with  her  Italy  of  ancient  memory,  can 
surpass  the  Green  Mountains  in  grandeur  of  scene- 
ry, nor  furnish  the  invalid  with  so  pure  and  bracing 
an  atmosphere.  No  need  of  going  to  Europe  for 
health,  nor  to  the  West  for  a  farm.     Como  out  ii> 
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to  the  country,  where  you  can  breathe.  Our  pure, 
mountain  air  will  do  you  good;  and  our  farmers 
■will  be  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance. 

Should  any  gentleman  desire  information  re- 
specting lands,  or  favorable  locations  for  business, 
1  should  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiry  addressed 
to  me,  at  East  Wallingford,  Vt. 

A.    A.   CONSTANTINE. 

East  Wallingford,  Aug.  8th,  1857. 


FvT  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WINTEE  WHEAT. 

Can  you,  Gov.  Brown,  give  a  JVew  England  Far- 
mer devourer  any  information  of  the  New  England 
wheat  crop  ?  Or  is  there  no  such  crop  to  report 
this  season  ?  Has  not  the  spring  wheat  been  a  vic- 
tim lo  rust  ?  I  had  supposed  if  your  weather  had 
been  like  curs  the  past  two  weeks,  your  spring 
grains  would  have  mildewed.  Now,  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  as  it  regards  wheat,  let  us  advise  the  far- 
mers, one  and  all,  to  try  their  luck  with  lointer,  in- 
stead of  spring  wheat.  We  will  make  our  reasons 
plain,  and  we  trust,  satisfactory. 

First — Winter  grain  ripens  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  spring  grain. 

Second — Its  yield  is  greater. 

Third — Its  great  safety  is  maturity,  before  dog- 
days  set  in ;  and  there  is  more  leisure  in  September 
than  in  May. 

Fourth — Its  flouring  and  delicious  properties  are 
far  superior  for  all  domestic  cooking. 

Nothing  frets  the  cook  so  much  as  "clammy 
flour ;"  nothing  mortifies  the  hostess  so  much  as  to 
pass  her  guest  the  plate  of  rfarA:,  so^i'rf  biscuit,  which 
are  only  made  palatable  with  her  good,  sweet  but- 
ter. Such  is  the  real  difference  in  flour,  made 
from  winter  and  spring  wheat.  Nearly  all  the 
poor,  dirk  flour  from  the  West,  is  made  from 
spring  wheat. 

Mr.  Farmer,  you  can  afford  to  raise  wheat  for  a 
dollar  a  bushel,  unless  your  land  is  in  "city  lots." 
You  can  get  more  bushels  of  wheat  than  of  rye  to 
the  acre,  with  the  same  treatment.  How  much 
more  labor  is  it  to  raise  wheat  than  rye  ?  How 
much  more  is  the  crop  worth  when  harvested  ? 
Make  your  own  figures.  Wheat  will  fill  on  strong 
land,  when  rye  will  make  a  great  show  of  heads, 
(without  brains,)  and  not  a  berry  be  found  !  So 
on  plain  lands  and  rocky  knolls,  where  the  sham 
pretence  of  husbandry  appears,  (for  it  costs  some- 
thing for  labor  and  seed,)  wheat  in  these  deserts 
is  a  better  crop  than  i-ye.  I  have  seen  many 
rye  fields  the  past  summer  that  would  not  yield  six 
bushels  to  the  acre.  At  this  rate,  bi-ead  is  expen- 
sive. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  will  consent  to  publish 
this  article,  I  will  contract  with  Mr.  Farmer,  if  he 
owns  good  corn,  potato  or  grass  lands,  that  he  shall 
raise  20  to  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  pro- 
vided he  shall  follow  my  directions. 

First — Plow  an  old  mowing  field,  and  the  stub- 
ble is  a  good  coating  of  manure,  or  a  cultivated 
field,  and  manure  it  as  for  any  grain  crop. 

Second — Soak  in  salt  pickle  12  hours,  then  rake 
the  grain  in  ashes ;  skim  off  all  foul  seed.* 


•  The  story  in  yesterday's  Farmer,  of  the  birds  eating  the 
weevil,  and  some  found  in  the  berry,  will  show  the  benefit  of 
salt  pickle  in  killing  this  insect,  which  probably  is  deposited 
in  the  kernel  and  thus  transported  from  State  to  State. 


Third — Sow  the  first  week  in  September;  put 
it  in  with  a  cultivator,  two  to  three  inches  deep  if 
possible.  It  will  not  then  winter-kill  under  any 
circumstances.  Its  early  siart  and  depth  of  roots 
will  hold  it  firm  against  the  heavings  of  frost. 

Fourth— -Sov/  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

Fifth — Be  sure  to  get  it  in  by  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, especially  on  strong  land. 

Sixth — Should  it  be  a  dry  time,  use  a  heavy  rol- 
ler after  sowing. 

Seventh — Should  chess  grass  appear  when  it  is 
heading  out,  pass  through  and  pull  it  up,  as  it  in- 
creases from  year  to  year. 

Eighth — Sow  on  a  few  bushels  wood-ashes  in 
spring,  as  it  accelerates  the  growth. 

Follow  these  directions,  and  your  wheat  crop  is 
as  sure  as  any  other  grain  crop ;  and  remember 
that/o?<r  bushels  of  wheat  is  to  every  family,  worth 
as  much  as  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  far  sweeter  than 
any  flour  from  the  West. 

Mr.  French's  interesting  letters  say  they  weed 
their  wheat  in  England.  IJrilling  gives  this  advan- 
tage of  weeding,  also  producing  much  larger  crops 
than  we  get ;  yet  we  can  produce  as  much  to  the 
acre  as  they  can,  by  the  same  care  and  cultivation. 

Xew  York,  Aug.  11th.  H.  Poor. 


Remarks. — We  have,  in  a  letter  in  another  col- 
umn, spoken  of  the  wheat  crop  as  we  recently  saw 
it  in  passing  through  a  portion  of  this  State  and 
New  Hampshire, — but  we  did  not,  we  believe,  state 
that  the  wheat  spoken  of  was  all  spriiig  wheat 
Our  people  do  not  feel  much  certainty  yet,  that 
they  can  raise  winter  wheat,  though  if  they  follow 
the  suggestions  of  our  ardent  friend  and  fellow- 
worker,  we  cannot  doubt  but  they  would  succeed 
to  their  satisfaction.  We  have  seen  some  pieces  of 
winter  wheat  this  season,  that  were  very  fine.  Try 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  or  more  this  fall,  and  let  us 
know  how  you  succeed.  We  have  raised  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  on  land  where  orchard  trees  were 
drawing  largely  upon  the  soil. 


HAYCOCKS. 

We  occasionally  see  cloth  caps  on  the  cocks  of 
hay  upon  our  Jersey  farms.  But  they  are  not  used 
extensively,  and  yet  they  save  considerable  percent- 
age of  the  value  of  the  crop  merely  by  preserving 
it  from  the  eff'ects  of  dew.  Their  utility  is  of  course 
more  apparent  in  case  of  a  shower  before  the  al- 
most dried  hay  can  be  transported  to  the  barn. 
Their  expense  will  be  less,  we  believe,  than  the  loss 
which  would  be  otherwise  sustained  from  dew  and 
rain. 

It  seems  to  us  that  farmers  are  behind  hand  in 
the  old  arithmetical  rules  of  Mensuration.  The 
common  practice  seems  to  be  to  pile  up  the  partly 
dried  hay  in  diminutive  cocks,  in  the  apparent  ex- 
pectation, that  it  will  be  thereby  protected  from 
wet  to  as  great  a  degree  as  practicable,  forgetting 
that  according  to  the  principles  of  Mensuration  al- 
luded to,  small  cocks  present  a  greater  surface  to 
be  injured  than  large  ones.  These  little  bunches 
of  hay  cannot  be  surely  at  all  similar  in  size  to 
those  of  our  grandfathers,  as  described  in  that  no- 
ble and   instructive   volume,    entitled   "Mother 
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Goose's  Melodies."  We  know  from  that  distin- 
guished authority  that 

"Little  Bo  Peep 
Was  under  the  bay-cock  fast  asleep  j" 

•which  is  a  feat  he  never  could  perform  in  these 
days  of  degenerate  cocks,  which  are  wholly  incom- 
petent to  cover  anything  bigger  than  a  baker's  loaf, 
■which  is  getting  to  be  the  least  among  terrestial  ob- 
jects, unless  it  is  a  mustard-seed.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son, and  we  should  suppose  would  stand  to  the 
reason  of  farmers,  that  the  larger  the  cock,  the 
more  complete  the  protection  from  wet, — the  stack 
being  in  this  respect  preferable  to  the  cock,  the 
cock  to  the  winrow,  the  winrow  to  the  swarth.  We 
therefore  suggest  to  farmers,  that  the  practice  of 
raking  up  their  hay  into  such  small  parcels  should 
be  altogether  reformed,  and  large  ones  substituted. 
This  greater  labor,  and  it  will  not  be  much  increas- 
ed, will  be  followed  by  a  large  reward  in  the  aug- 
mented value  of  the  hay-cock.  Many  may  object 
to  caps,  but  few,  it  seems  to  us,  can  make  any  ra- 
tional opposition  to  the  foregoing  suggestion, — 
JVewark  Sentinel. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  ENGLAND. 

BY  H.  F.   FRENCH. 

My  Friend  Brown  : — I  begin  to  have  some  char- 
ity for  people  who  write  books  of  travels.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  I  know  must  interest  my 
friends  at  home,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  select 
from  the  multitude,  or,  rather,  very  difficult  to  de- 
cide to  omit  forever  some  notice  of  them  aU.  I  be- 
lieve my  sketches  have  not  been  renewed  since  1 
left  Suffolk  county. 

After  the  cattle  show  of  which  I  gave  some  ac- 
count, I  made  a  visit  to  Butley  Abbey,  the  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Crisp,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  not- 
ed breeders  of  Short-horn  cattle,  of  swine,  and  of 
Suffolk  cart  horses,  in  that  part  of  England.  He  is 
the  gentleman  who  has  furnished  Mr.  Stickney,  of 
Massachusetts,  some,  if  not  all,  of  his  white  Suf- 
folk pigs,  which  are  now  so  popular  in  New  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Crisp  took  the  trouble  to  send  a  mes- 
senger twenty  miles  to  renew  an  invitation  to  me 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  having  met  me  at  the  Suffolk 
Exhibition.  I  spent  several  days  beneath  his  hospi- 
table roof,  and  gave  his  stock  of  animals  a  pretty 
thorough  examination.  He  farms  about  three 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  has  hundreds  of  cattle 
and  horses,  and  thousands  of  sheep.  Perhaps  a 
ride  round  the  farm,  for  it  is  quite  too  large  to 
walk  over,  may  give  an  idea  of  a  large  farmer's  af- 
fairs in  that  part  of  England.  Mr.  Crisp  is,  like 
most  farmers,  a  tenant,  and  not  the  owner  of  the 
land  he  occupies.  These  tenancies,  usually,  I  find, 
are  not  by  a  written  lease,  but  by  a  sort  of  under- 
standing, not  quite  definite  enough  for  my  taste, 
regulated  much  by  the  customs  of  the  particular 
estate.  A  large  proprietor,  usually  Lord  Some- 
body, or  the  Duke  of  Something,  owns  some  twen- 


ty or  thirty  thousand  acres,  which  has  been  in  the 
family  a  thousand  years,  or,  at  least,  from  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  This  proprietor  usu- 
ally gives  no  personal  attention  to  his  estates,  so 
far  as  the  rents  are  concerned,  but  entrusts  all 
such  affairs  to  a  steward,  who  makes  his  bargains 
with  the  tenants,  and  the  Lord  of  the  domain 
sometimes  does  not  even  visit  a  farm  in  a  gen- 
eration ;  the  tenant  occupies  at  a  fixed  rent, 
which  he  pays  half-yearly  in  cash,  and  although 
neither  party  is  bound  for  more  than  the  year,  the 
tenant  often  occupies  for  his  lifetime,  and  his  son 
takes  the  farm  at  his  decease.  Landlords  are  wil- 
ling to  give  long  leases,  but  tenants  seem  to  prefer 
the  yearly  system,  so  far  as  I  have  observed. 

The  tenant  farmer  seems  to  go  on  and  make 
permanent  improvements,  often  at  great  expense, 
and  lays  out  his  work  as  if  he  owned  the  fee  sim- 
ple, and  on  the  whole,  homes  are  far  more  perma- 
nent in  this  land  of  mere  tenants,  than  in  our  land 
of  fee  simple  owners  with  migratory  habits.  Still,  I 
am  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  precarious  tenure, 
and  shall  have  more  to  say  of  its  effect  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  when  my  observations  are  com- 
pleted in  the  country.  The  farmer  pays  a  rent,  say 
of  five  dollars  per  acre,  annually,  for  his  land,  and 
conducts  his  operations  in  his  own  way,  provided 
he  does  not  cut  down  any  trees,  or  plow  up  any 
pasture  land,  or  mowing  land,  or  disturb  the  game, 
such  as  hares  and  partridges  and  pheasants,  which 
go  wnere  they  please,  aud  do  as  much  damage  as 
they  like,  unmolested.  A  "keeper,"  that  is  a  game- 
keeper, lives  on  the  estate,  whose  business  it  is  to 
protect  the  game,  and  catch  the  poachers  who 
presume  to  touch  these  animals,  which  are  held  as 
sacred  as  the  geese  in  Rome's  capitol.  The  Game 
Laws  are,  and  have  ever  been,  a  fruitful  occasion  of 
crime  and  suffering,  and  always  will  be,  till  human 
nature  is  thoroughly  changed.  I  have  noted  the 
subject  for  a  more  careful  consideration  in  future. 
On  every  estate  where  I  have  been,  I  have  noticed 
with  a  feeling  of  indignation,  the  ravages  of  these 
useless  animals,  called  game,  in  fields  of  the  finest 
wheat,  while  neither  farmer  nor  laborer  dares  even 
drive  them  away,  on  penalty  of  his  lord's  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  loss  of  his  lease  next  year.  I  will 
say,  however,  here,  that  properly  viewed,  this  waste 
of  human  food  is  not  the  loss  of  the  farmer,  but 
of  the  landlord,  because  land  not  subject  to  the 
preservation  of  game  is,  for  that  reason,  leased  at  a 
higher  rent. 

Mr.  Crisp's  swine  are  of  two  distinct  breeds ; 
the  blacks,  which  are  the  color  of  total  darkness, 
and  the  whites  of  the  same  breed  as  those  known 
as  Suffolks  in  New  England.  lam  very  much  at  a 
loss  which  of  them  to  prefer.  Mr.  Crisp's  prefer- 
ence seems  to  be  for  the  black,  but  he  says  he  has 
never  had  an  order  for  one  of  that  color,  from 
America.     He  has  taken  for  them  a  great  many 
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premiums,  and  his  reputation  as  a  breeder  stands 
so  high,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  my 
friends  at  home,  that  they  are  safe  to  rely  on  his 
judgment  and  honor,  in  any  orders  they  may  de- 
sire to  give  for  any  stock  from  that  part  of  Eng- 
land. In  Mr.  Crisp's  farm-yard,  I  saw  an  original 
of  the  farm-yards  in  which  Landseer  and  Herring, 
and  other  painters  of  animals,  so  much  delight. — 
Around,  in  some  order,  though  with  no  great  reg- 
larity,  are  huge  stacks  of  wheat  and  barley  and  hay 
and  straw,  as  large  as  goodly-sized  barns,  all  neat 
ly  thatched  and  trimmed.  There  are  no  large 
barns  for  grain  and  hay  in  the  South  of  England, 
as  with  us,  but  those  products  which  we  so  care- 
fully protect  with  buildings,  are  never  housed, 
have  discussed  the  topic  a  good  deal  with  the  far- 
mers here,  and  they  have  reasons  for  their  course, 
some  of  which  I  cannot  venture  to  answer.  They 
say  that  they  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  barns, 
and  that  if  they  could,  hay  would  heat  and  burn 
up  by  spontaneous  combustion,  if  put  into  them. 
The  climate  here  is  much  more  moist  than  ours, 
and  the  weather  much  more  mild,  and,  I  think, 
the  storms  are  not  so  violent.  Hay  does  not  dry 
BO  readily,  nor  injure  so  much  in  the  stack,  as  with 
us,  and  on  the  whole,  if  English  farmers  like  their 
own  mode  best,  we  will  find  no  fault  with  their 
judgment ;  but  I  am  sure  it  would  be  poor  econ- 
omy for  New  Englanders  to  follow  their  example 
in  this  particular.  The  low  price  of  labor  and  the 
high  price  of  building  materials  in  England,  make 
in  favor  of  stacks  and  against  barns. 

But  I  make  no  progress  in  my  sketch  of  an  Eng- 
lish farmyard.  There  is  a  donkey,  quietly  medi- 
tating upon  the  better  condition  of  half  a  dozen 
fat  cart  horses,  that  are  standing  up  to  their  knees 
in  straw,  eating  rye-grass  and  clover  from  the 
rack,  and  there  are  a  dozen  black  pigs  of  two 
months,  with  their  maternal  relative  rooting  about 
^  under  the  very  feet  of  the  horses.  Flocks  of  ducks 
are  waddling  round  in  the  same  yard,  and  hens  and 
chickens  mix  into  the  scene  in  crowds.  A  big  dog 
is  chained  near  the  gate,  and  a  smaller  one  is  bark- 
ing at  any  stranger  who  approaches.  Under  the 
long,  tile-roofed  shed,  a  dozen  carts  keep  company 
with  as  many  long  handled,  long  nosed,  long  beamed 
plows. 

A  steam  engine  is  puffing  away  quietly,  but  busi- 
ly, with  a  threshing  machine.  Two  or  three  men 
are  passing  up  the  sheaves  from  the  rick,  and  two 
women  on  top  of  the  thresher  receive  it,  and  untie 
the  bands,  while  two  more  men  are  pitching  the 
straw  on  to  a  new  stack  about  as  large  and  high 
as  a  forty  foot  barn,  while  on  top  of  this  same 
stack,  a  boy  is  mounted  on  a  cart  horse  of  nearly 
a  ton's  weight,  riding  constantly  about  to  tread 
down  the  straw.  The  horse  and  rider  remind  you 
of  an  equestrian  statue  on  a  very  large  pedestal, 
and  as  the  horse  is  gradually  rising  higher  and 


higher,  you  wonder  how  he  is  ever  to  get  down 
again,  seeing  that  the  stack  is  perpendicular  on  ev- 
ery side,  and  fifteen  feet  high  already.  Everywhere 
is  straw  a  foot  thick,-about  the  yards,  in  the  stables, 
in  the  cow  stalls,  the  great  object  seeming  to  be, 
to  tread  it  down  for  manure. 

I  saw  at  Butley  Abbey  a  flock  of  South  Down 
rams,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number, 
raised  for  sale.  They  are  sold,  when  of  good  qual- 
ity, at  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  each,  and 
the  breeding  of  them  for  sale  among  the  farmers 
is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
there  is  great  competition  in  the  business.  We 
have  much  to  learn  of  England  about  sheep  man- 
agement, but  the  subject  requires  a  more  careful 
treatment  than  can  be  given  it,  in  a  hasty  article. 
On  the  same  estate,  I  saw  some  of  the  finest  Short- 
horns that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  these  Mr.  Crisp 
also  breeds  for  sale.  We  went  down  to  the  tide- 
water, which  bounds  one  side  of  the  farm,  and  ex- 
amined the  embankment  against  the  sea.  The 
embankment  extends  about  twenty-two  miles,  and 
the  "marshes,"  as  the  drained  lands  are  called,  are 
some  of  the  most  valuable  wheat  fields  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  have  since  examined  the  "Lincolnshire 
fens,"  and  the  mode  of  drainage  by  immense  steam 
engines,  as  well  as  large  tracts  reclaimed  from  the 
sea  elsewhere,  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the 
heaviest  crops  of  wheat  I  have  seen  in  England 
are  upon  these  fens  and  marshes.  They  require  a 
peculiar  treatment  and  a  different  rotation  from 
the  uplands,  but  the  whole  subject  is  well  under- 
stood, and  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  all 
of  us  who  live  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  on  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic. 

Upon  one  part  of  the  estate,  we  came  upon  deep 
pits,  in  which  men  were  working  in  water,  with 
sieves,  very  industriously  washing  out,  and  careful- 
ly preserving  what  looked  at  first  like  small,  water- 
washed  stones.  The  pits  were  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  the  treasure  lies  in  irregular  strata 
and  in  pockets,  mixed  with  fine  sand.  These  stones 
are  called  Corprol'tes,  and  are  thought  to  be  petri- 
factions of  the  excrement  of  birds,  at  least  so  say 
the  men  who  are  getting  them  out.  They  are 
worth  about  ten  dollars  per  ton,  at  the  side  of  the 
pit,  and  are  taken  away  and  ground  and  sold  as 
manure  for  the  farms.  I  have  taken  a  small  bag 
of  them  to  show  to  the  curious,  who  like  myself 
have  not  chanced  to  see  them. 

At  another  part,  we  found  brick  and  tile  works, 
where  all  the  operations  of  making,  setting  and 
burning  drain  tiles  were  going  on.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  specially  occupied  my  attention, 
and  I  have  seen  the  various  machines  in  operation 
in  several  places,  and  have  narrowly  watched  the 
methods  of  laying  out  the  drains,  and  laying  the 
tiles.  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  us,  at  hdme.    Much, 
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perhaps  most  of  our  New  England  eoil,  requires 
no  draining,  but  much  of  our  most  valuable  land, 
I  am  eatisBed,  would  be  doubled  in  value,  at  small 
expense,  by  draining  with  tilea,  when  we  have  them 
at  a  fair  price,  and  know  how  to  use  them. 

I  have  not  space  now  to  speak  particularly  of 
the  fine  crops  of  wheat,  and  especially  of  mangolds, 
nor  of  the  turnips  which  were  fast  coming  up,  nor 
of  the  plowing  with  those  queer,  old  plows,  straight 
furrows  for  half  a  mile,  such  as  I  never  saw  in 
America.  We  have  many  talks  about  plows,  but 
they  have  one  strong  argument  in  favor  of  their 
heavy,  ungainly  implement.  Their  work  is  done 
far  better  than  ours,  and  it  is  either  because  they 
have  better  plows  or  hold  them  better,  and  our 
farmers  and  plow-makers  may  settle  that  question 
as  they  can.  I  have  seen  a  man,  in  England,  with 
a  yoke  of  oxen  harnessed  in  collars,  like  horses, 
with  blinders  on  and  bits  in  their  mouths,  guiding 
them  with  «reins,  and  holding  the  plow  himself, 
striking  out  lands  eighty  rods  long  with  no  stakes, 
except  at  the  ends,  absolutely  straight,  so  that  I 
could  not  see  an  inch  variation  in  the  distance.  It 
is  a  common  operation  here,  to  plow  land  into  ridges 
for  mangolds,  drill  four  rows  at  a  time  with  a  horse 
drill,  and  when  the  crop  is  up,  to  horse  hoe  four 
rows  at  once.  Any  person  who  will  consider  this 
statement,  will  perceive  that  all  the  operations 
must  be  accurate  to  admit  of  this  treatment.  I 
think  bad  plowing  is  one  of  our  national  sins. 
Excuse  my  abruptness,  but  my  half  ounce  of  pa- 
per is  covered,  and  so  farewell. 

Yours,  &c.,  H.  F.  F. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

APPLE  TEEE  BOEES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  I  have  had  a  number  of  small 
trees  to  take  care  of,  in  a  location  where  the  borers 
are  very  troublesome,  and  have  the  luck  to  keep 
my  trees  in  good  shape,  I  thought  perhaps  it  might 
be  of  use  to  some  one  to  know  how  I  do  it.  In 
the  first  place,  one  wants  to  know  where  to  find  the 
eggs,  which  are  always  laid  in  the  fresh  bark ;  and 
no  wash  will  destroy  the  eggs  or  borer,  the  eggs 
being  laid  in  and  under  the  fresh  bark  close  to  the 
ground,  often  in  the  roots,  where  they  are  not  cov- 
ered with  earth.  The  place  where  the  eggs  are 
laid  can  easily  be  seen.  The  borers  generally  make 
a  hole  about  the  size  of  a  common  pin,  and  loosen 
t)je  b'ark  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  slip  in  the 
eggs,  one  in  a  place.  Sometimes  the  growth  of  the 
tree  makes  a  crack  in  the  bark,  which  makes  a  nice 
place,  but  they  always  loosen  the  bark  and  slip  the 
egg  under.  To  take  them  out,  I  always  take  the 
point  of  a  sharp  knife.  I  have  taken  out  hundreds 
of  eggs  and  borers,  every  year  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  without  damaging  a  tree  as  much  as  one  borer 
would,  to  let  him  remain  in  the  tree. 

I  have  taken  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs  and  bor- 
ers, a  number  of  times,  from  one  tree,  not  over 
three  inches  through,  and  in  one  year  from  that 
time,  every  wound  healed  over.  Trees  ought  to  be 
attended  to  once  in  July  and  again  the  last  of  Sep- 


tember, as  the  eggs  are  laid  from  June  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  When  the  borer  is  first  hatched 
you  may  often  see  a  drop  of  juice  on  the  tree,  and 
the  first  dust  to  be  seen  is  worked  out  at  the  hole 
where  the  egg  was  put  in.  I  always  find  the  eggs 
laid  where,  when  hatched,  the  young  borer  has  the 
juice  of  the  tree  to  feed  on.  The  thriftier  the  tree 
the  more  borers.  l.  c. 

July  20,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

INFLUENCES  OF  FARMING. 

Most  men,  at  the  present  day,  are  too  apt  to  con- 
sider wealth  the  principal  object  of  life,  and  the 
surest  means  of  affording  happiness.  In  their  eager 
and  blind  pursuit  of  it,  they  overlook  many  things, 
which,  in  the  end,  would  prove  more  valuable.  Any 
occupation,  provided  it  be  sufficiently  lucrative,  is 
to  them  worthy  of  attention,  let.  its  influences  up- 
on themselves  and  others  be  what  they  may.  Farm- 
ing is  an  occupation  in  which  wealth  cannot  be 
speedily  amassed ;  if  at  all,  it  must  be  by  patient 
and  well-directed  toil  ;  hence,  unfavorably  con- 
sidered by  these.  Others  still,  less  mindful  of 
wealth,  but  with  new-fashioned  ideas  of  gentility 
and  independence,  disdaining  to  soil  their  hands  by 
honest  toil  as  a  farmer,  spend  their  lives  in  minis- 
tering to  their  own  vanity.  Such  persons  are  mere 
butterflies  in  existence,  with  dwarf  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties.  ^ 

Each  of  these  classes  rejects  farming  for  the  above 
stated  reasons.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  bene- 
ficial eflfects  resulting  from  it,  and  which  they  over- 
look, upon  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
character,  and  see  if  they  will  not  exceed  in  com- 
parison the  vain  bauble  of  wealth,  or  delicate  hands 
and  studied  blandishments. 

It  is  an  uncontested  fact  that  farmers,  as  a  class, 
enjoy  better  health,  and  attain  to  a  greater  age, 
than  any  other.  The  reasons  of  this  are  obvious. 
They  follow  the  occupation  of  nature ;  and  the 
nearer  nature  is  followed,  the  nearer  right.  They 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven.  And  their  manual 
labor,  calling  as  it  does,  into  equal  exercise  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  physical  organization,  with  only 
a  moderate  action  of  the  brain,  is  well  adapted  to 
promote  the  healthy  expansion  of  each. 

Then,  considered  in  a  moral  view,  farmers  enjoy 
superior  advantages.  Instead  of  being  engaged  in 
business  where  their  success  mainly  depends  on 
shrewdness,  cunning  and  deception,  thus  leading 
them  to  appropriate  the  honor  of  their  success  to 
themselves  alone,  they  receive  their  subsistence 
from  the  hand  of  Heaven.  Away  from  corroding 
cares  and  base  temptations,  the  beauties  of  nature 
with  which  they  are  surrounded  exert  upon  them 
a  harmonizing  influence. 

In  intelligence,  sound  judgment  and  general  in- 
formation, farmers  are  not,  or  need  not  be,  sur- 
passed. For  their  abundance  of  leisure  time,  with 
an  easy  access  to  reading  matter,  aflfords  rare  facil- 
ities for  mental  culture,  which  business  men  have 
not  the  opportunity  to  enjoy,  or,  perhaps,  taste  to 
appreciate.  Considering  these  advantages,  superi- 
or, as  all  must  acknowledge,  why  need  farmers' 
sons  be  ashamed  of  the  calling?  Rather  let  them 
devote  to  it  their  energies,  and  it  will  soon  obtain 
the  place  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  it  once  oc- 
cupied. L.  H.  Sherman. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

ESSEX  COUNTY  STOCK. 

Mr.  Bro^t^  : — I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  barn-yard  of  my  neighbor,  P.  L.  Osborn, 
•who  has  some  stock  "fit  to  see."  One  cow,  about 
13  years  old,  of  the  Galloway  or  no  horn  class,  the 
same  that  was  presented  to  Capt.  Forbes,  when  he 
went  in  the  Jamestown,  to  carry  relief  to  famishing 
Ireland.  She  has  a  calf,  sired  by  Mr.  Rogers'  su 
perior  Jersey  bull — the  calf  is  a  male,  bright, 
straight,  and  complete  in  form — now  only  three 
days  old.  This  cow  has  a  bag  larger  than  I  ever 
saw  before  on  a  cow ;  her  milk  is  said  to  be  of  first 
rate  quality.  The  day  before  she  dropped  her  calf, 
to  relieve  the  cow,  Mr.  Osbom  took  away  four  g 
Ions  of  milk,  at  one  time. 

My  principal  object  in  taking  pen  in  band,  was 
to  notice  his  beautiful  cow,  that  came  of  the  Hunt 
ington  cow,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Fay,  which  was 
purchased  at  $150 — and  a  good  bargain  to  the  pur 
chaser.  I  have  before  noticed  this  animal,  under 
the  head  of  "A  good  Cow  may  have  a  good  Calf." 
Her  product  since  she  had  her  first  calf,  in  July, 
1856,  has  been  as  follows — as  I  now  copy  from  the 
original  minutes  taken  by  Mr.  Osborn  each  week, 
on  an  average : — 

She  calved  July  11,  1856. 


1857— Jan.  6 lOJ  quarts 

Jan.  12 10  " 

19 9J  «' 

26 10  «' 

Feb.    3 lOJ  " 

9 lOi  " 

16 10  " 

23 9^  " 

Mch.    2 10  « 

9 9  " 

16 9  " 

23 %\  " 

30 8|  " 

April  6 8  » 

13 8i  " 

20 8  " 

27 8i  " 

May    4 8  " 

11 8|  " 

18 9i  " 

25 11  " 

June  1 10|  " 

8 lOJ  " 

15 11  " 

22 10  " 

29 9  " 

July    6 7  " 

13 6|  " 

■when  we  ceased  milking  her,  as  she  is  expected 
soon  to  have  another  calf,  the  same  having  been 
sired  by  Mr.  Ayer's  Ayrshire  bull — averaging  be- 
tween 10  and  11  quarts  per  day,  through  the  entire 
year,  of  milk  of  superior  quality  for  the  making  of 
butter. 

There  may  be  heifers  better  than  this,  but  I 
have  not  seen  them.  She  is  a  genuine  native  of 
medium  size,  fine  horns  and  eye,  in  many  respects 
resembling  the  Oakes  cow.  j.  w.  P. 

South  Danvers,  July  24,  1857. 


July  14 13  quarts. 

17 14  " 

21 15J  « 

23 16  " 

28 16  " 

Aug.  4 15J  " 

11 12S  " 

18 12i  " 

25 124  " 

Sept.  1 Ill  " 

8...., 11  » 

15 11  » 

22 Hi  « 

29 12  " 

Oct.  6 11|  " 

13 11  " 

20 113  *' 

27 12J  " 

Nov.  3 12  " 

10 12.1  " 

17 11|  » 

24 12i  " 

Dec.  1 11  " 

8 11  " 

15 11  " 

22 llj  " 

29 101  " 


Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee. — Saxton  if 
Co.,  Agricultural  Booksellers,  H.  Y.  A  new  edi- 
tion, 534  pages,  revised  and  illustrated  with  up- 
wards of  50  beautiful  engravings.  We  have  be- 
fore spoken  of  this  excellent  work,  but  Pnd  pleas- 
ure in  again  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
it.  It  is  not  a  book  of  mere  description,  but  a 
methodical,  learned,  and  ingenious  treatise  on  the 


subject  it  discusses ;  a  book  to  be  studied  with  in- 
creased interest  and  profit  Most  young  persons 
who  possess  any  taste  for  rural  subjects  would  find 
in  this  work  a  source  of  pleasure  which  they  might 
seek  in  vain  in  a  thousand  novels.  A  careful  peru- 
sal of  its  pages  cannot  fail  to  touch  the  heart  and 
increase  our  sentiments  of  admiration  for  the  works 
of  a  Master  Hand.  It  shows  that  the  wonderful  is 
not  alone  in  objects  of  great  magnitude,  as  wide- 
spread seas,  impending  mountains  or  polar  regions, 
or  the  beautiful  in  things  at  once  visible  to  the  eye. 
Virgil,  and  Shakspeare,  and  a  hundred  other  writ- 
ers, have  written  of  the  bee  in  terms  that  show  how 
much  they  thought  of 

"Creatures,  that  by  a  rule  in  Nature,  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  bingdom." 

We  commend  this  book  as  a  source  of  profit,  as 
a  work  of  taste  and  feeling,  and  as  a  partial  ex- 
position of  the  wonders  of  insect  life,  that  constant- 
ly surround  us. 

For  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  100  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Saxton  &  Co.,  40  Fulton  Street, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  this  office. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHY  GKAIN  SHOULD  BE  GROUND. 

The  inquiry  in  the  paper  of  June  20,  headed 
"A  Quere  for  Dr.  Alcott,"  I  did  not  see,  till  within 
a  day  or  two.  What  I  may  have  said  on  the  sub- 
ject which  led  to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspon- 
dent, I  do  not  now  recollect,  and  I  have  no  time  to 
recur  to  files.  My  views  are  the  following,  and  are 
doubtless  sustained  by  chemistry  and  physiology. 

In  the  use  of  grains  of  every  kind,  nature  intend- 
ed we  should  use  it  whole  meal.  Then,  in  order  to 
perfect  health,  it  should  be  ground  very  finely  in 
some  way,  either  by  the  teeth  or  by  substitutes  for 
the  same.  As  most  people,  either  from  habit  and 
indolence,  or  from  having  defective  teeth,  will  nev- 
er grind  it  perfectly  in  nature's  own  mill,  art  usu- 
ally comes  to  our  aid,  and  first  comminutes  to 
grain  and  then  brings  it  back  into  larger  grains,  so 
to  call  them,  which  can  be  better  masticated  and 
insalivated,  especially  by  those  who  are  indolent  or 
have  bad  teeth,  than  the  grain  in  a  normal  state. 
But  if  ground  at  all,  it  should  be  ground  finely, 
since  perfect  fineness,  in  some  way,  is  believed  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  most  healthy  digestion. 

Your  querist  will  therefore  see  that  there  is  no 
known  valid  objection  to  using  his  own  mill  to 
grind  with,  if  he  chooses.  Whether  there  is  any 
loss,  (except  of  the  time  used  up,)  in  changing  the 
small  grains  into  what  I  have  called  larger  ones — 
i.  e.,  into  their  unleavened  cakes — remains,  as  I 
suppose  to  be  determined.  There  may  or  may  not 
be  a  loss  of  gustatory  enjoyment ;  though  where 
there  is,  ri'ich  depends  on  habit.  The  Schlemmerites 
of  Great  iJritain,  who,  for  some  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry past,  have  abjured  cookery  entirely,  profess  to 
have  been  gainers  thereby,  in  mere  animal  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  in  health.  1  am  no  Schlemmerite, 
however.  I  believe  in  cookery  ;  but  not  in  all  our 
modern  forms  which  are  adopted,  nor  in  the  cook- 
ery of  everything  we  eat.  Our  nature  may  doubt- 
less be  advanced  by  the  resources  of  art ;  but  not 
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in  all  that  is  tolerated  in  our  fashionable  system,  if 
it  deserve  the  name  of  system,  of  cookery.  If  there 
be  anything  that  for  the  sake  of  gustatory  enjoy- 
ment, or  for  that  of  still  higher  happiness,  demands 
the  plowshare  of  reform,  it  is  our  modern  cookery. 

Of  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  your  correspondent 
may  be  unhesitatingly  apprised,  with  regard  to 
bread-making.  In  no  possible  case  should  any  far- 
inaceous substance  be  changed  by  fermentation, — 
The  only  legitimate  cookery  of  meal  is  that  which 
I  have  above  alluded  to,  viz.,  by  making  it  into 
what  might  be  called  oricular  bread,  or  what  is 
usually  called  unleavened  cakes. 

AuhurndaU,  July,  1857.  W.  A.  Alcott. 

Note. — If  I  have  studied  brevity  too  much  in 
the  foregoing,  your  numerous  readers  will  find  it 
out.  If  you  should  not  complain,  and  the  public 
sentiment  should  demand  it,  it  would  give  me  a 
pleasure  to  expand  thoughts  a  little  more,  and  thus 
eeem  less  dogmatic,  as  well  as  more  intelligible. 
No  subject  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of 
manufacturing  and  circulating  pure  human  blood  ; 
whereas  all  now  manufactured  is  believed  to  be 
more  or  less  imperfect. 


WOIJK-SHOPS  AND   STORMY  DAYS. 

Every  farmer  who  has  boys  should  provide  them 
a  work-shop.  It  may  be  a  building  erected  on  pur- 
pose, or  else  partitioned  off  from  the  carriage- 
house,  corn-house,  or  other  out-building.  Let  it  be 
neatly  made,  and  not  unpleasantly  situated,  for  it 
should  be  attractive  and  not  repulsive  to  those  for 
■whom  it  is  intended.  It  should  be  tight,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  small  stove,  so  as  to  be  comfortable  in 
winter.  It  should  be  provided  with  a  work-bench 
and  vice,  a  shaving-horse  for  using  the  drawing- 
knife,  and  perhaps  a  small  foot-lathe.  The  two 
latter  are  convenient  but  not  essential.  The  tools 
should  be  two  or  three  planes,  augers  of  different 
sizes,  a  few  chisels,  a  brace-bit,  drawing-knife,  saw 
and  hammer.  A  small  part  of  these  will  answer, 
and  others  may  be  added — the  cost  of  the  tools 
varying  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars. 

Such  a  work- shop  will  afford  several  important 
advantages.  The  greatest  is  the  assistance  it  will 
render  the  cause  of  practical  education.  The  best 
inheritance  any  man  can  leave  his  children,  is,  not 
wealth  to  support  them,  but  the  ability  to  help  and 
take  care  of  themselves.  A  young  man,  whose  nat- 
ural ingenuity  is  so  developed  by  practice  that  he 
can  at  any  moment  repair  a  rake,  adjust  a  scythe, 
fit  in  a  new  hoe-handle,  set  a  clock  in  running  or- 
der, saw  a  broken  harness,  make  a  door-latch  fast- 
en easily,  set  a  gate  in  good  swinging  condition, 
sharpen  a  pen-knife,  give  edge  to  a  pair  of  scissors, 
mend  an  umbrella,  repair  a  cistern-pump,  white- 
wash a  ceiling,  paper  a  room,  stop  a  leaky  roof, 
make  a  bee-hive,  bottom  a  chair,  and  black  his  own 
boots,  will  pass  through  the  world  more  comforta- 
bly to  himself,  and  profitably  to  those  around  him, 
and  be  far  more  worthy  of  the  hand  of  the  finest 
young  woman  in  the  country,  than  the  idle  and 
sluggish  pretended  gentleman,  with  pockets  full  of 
cash  earned  by  his  father,  and  who  is  obliged  to 
send  for  a  mechanic  for  all  these  things,  which  he 
is  too  helpless  to  perform  himself.  Dr.  Franklin 
said,  "if  you  want  a  good  servant,  serve  yourself;" 
and,  "if  you  wish  your  business  done,  go  ;  if  not, 


send ;"  and  these  sayings  apply  with  especial  ap- 
propriateness to  such  as  have  those  jobs  to  perform, 
commonly  known  as  "odds  and  ends." 

Another  important  advantage  afforded  by  such  a 
work-shop  is  its  moral  influence  in  furnishing  pleas- 
ant employment  to  boys  during  rainy  or  stormy 
weather  or  other  leisure  hours,  and  lessening  the 
temptation  to  frequent  taverns,  and  to  attend  places 
of  diversion — often  leading  to  the  most  pernicious 
habits. 

Another,  is  the  actual  saving  of  expense  to  the 
farmer,  in  having  around  him  ingenious  boys,  who 
will  repair  immediately  any  broken  article,  and 
save  the  cost  of  carrying  it  to  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage, and  the  delay  and  inconvenience,  often  much 
greater,  of  waiting  till  it  is  mended.  They  will  be 
able  also  to  manufacture  the  simple  wooden  imple- 
ments required  for  farm  use. 

To  keep  every  part  of  a  farm  and  premises  in  the 
best  and  neatest  order,  cannot  be  accomplished  un- 
less the  owner  or  his  sons  are  of  ready  and  active 
hands.  Those  who  depend  on  hired  men  to  per- 
form the  innumerable  little  services  which  this  con- 
dition of  a  farm  requires,  will  find  that  these  ser- 
vices must  be  connected  with  an  amount  of  con- 
stant observation  and  thought  which  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  simply  paying  wages.  It  is  therefore  es- 
sential to  educate  the  young  managers  to  use  their 
own  hands,  and  become  habituated  to  hand-work 
and  thinking  together;  and  the  various  operations 
connected  with  the  work-shop  will  be  found  a  most 
important  auxiliary  in  accomplishing  this  very  de- 
sirable result. — Country  Gentleman. 


THANK  GOD  FOR  ALL. 

BT   CHARLES    SWAIN. 

Beside  yon  oak  a  rustic  roof  appears, 

A  cottage  garden  leads  unto  the  door, 
A  few  wild  plants  the  lowly  casement  cheers, 

And  all  around  looks  neat  though  all  is  poor. 
There  Philip  dwells  and  takes  a  neighbor's  part, 

Though  little  be  the  means  his  help  to  test ; 
Yet  still,  though  poor,  he  says,  with  grateful  heart, 

'Tis  well  to  labor— and  that  God  knows  best  1 

The  hare  flits  by  him  with  her  dewy  feet, 

As  blith  of  heart  he  quits  his  cottage  gate  ; 
The  golden  village  lane  with  dawn  is  sweet. 

And  Philip  feels  cont   nt,  though  low  his  state  ; 
For  labor  unto  him  can  joy  impart, 

'Tis  independence  to  his  honest  breast ; 
And  still,  though  poor,  he  says  with  greatful  heart, 

Tis  well  to  labor, — and  that  God  knows  best '. 

His  wife  beside  the  door  waits  his  return,     • 

His  children's  voices  meet  him  half  the  way. 
And  while  the  sun  within  the  west  doth  burn, 

And  bird  and  brook  sing  sweet  the  close  of  day, 
Philip  forgets  his  toil,  his  chair  to  find, 

By  little  arms  and  little  lips  carest ; 
And  gazing  round,  exclaims  with  grateful  mind. 

Thank  God  for  all, — thank  God,  who  knoweth  best  I 


Barley  Bread. — The  Maine  Farmer  commends 
the  use  of  barley  for  bread,  and  speaks  of  receiving 
from  Aroostook  county  a  specimen  of  flour  from 
grain  cut  August  3d.  The  Maine  farmers  acknowl- 
edge early  barley  bread,  taken  hot,  to  be  a  real  lux- 
ury, and  especially  so  as  it  comes  at  a  season  when 
the  meal  and  flour  chest  is  low,  and  Genesee  rather 
high.  The  average  yield  of  barley  on  new  land  is 
larger  than  wheat. 
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For  the  Hew  England  Farmer. 

THE  OLD  SOLDIER. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Since  I  have  been  in  my 
declining  years,  my  mind  frequently  reverts  to  the 
occurrences  of  my  early  childhood,  and  among 
other  things,  the  reminiscence  of  the  returning 
soldiers  from  the  war  of  the  revolution,  in  1783. 
It  so  happened  that  almost  all  the  young  men,  in 
our  neighborhood  were  engaged  in  that  struggle  for 
independence,  and  when  returned,  a  more.jolly  set 
of  fellows  were  not  easily  found ;  all  sorts  of  con- 
duct, but  strict  morality,  was  displayed  by  them; 
fighting,  fiddling,  dancing,  and  not  a  very  small 
quantity  of  startling  profanity  was  the  order  of 
the  day  with  them,  among  other  matters.  Several 
of  them  were  "Continentals,"  who  "enlisted  during 
the  war ;"  the  name  of  one  of  these  was  Eliphalet 
Manning,  extensively  known  in  the  vicinity  as  Life 
Manning,  or  the  "old  soldier." 

The  old  soldier,  by  the  way,  owned  a  small  farm, 
but  being  so  long  accustomed  to  a  soldier's  life, 
among  lively,  brave  fellows  like  himself,  he  never 
felt  contented  to  work  on  his  own  land  alone,  and 
being  a  near  neighbor  to  my  father,  who  owned  a 
large  farm,  spent  part  of  his  time  in  his  employ. 
As  time  progressed,  and  I  grew  in  stature  and  am- 
bition to  wield  the  hoe  and  other  farm  implements, 
the  old  soldier  became  my  familiar  companion  in 
the  field  of  corn,  instead  of  the  field  of  battle, 
where  I  wanted  no  inducement  to  exert  my  une- 
qual strength,  when  the  old  soldier  was  present 
with  his  hoe,  but  to  hear  him  narrate  his  exploits 
in  battles  with  the  "regulars,"  fighting  the  Indians 
and  looking  out  for  something  to  eat.  I  must  con- 
fess that  his  narratives  were  a  greater  inducement 
to  my  exertion  than  the  consideration  of  benefit- 
ing the  corn.  I  unconsciously  kept  up  with  the 
old  soldier  in  hoeing  my  row,  without  apparent  fa- 
tigue, to  hear  him  relate  his  many  adventures  and 
escapes ;  with  me  like  Jacob  waiting  for  Rachel, 
the  time  did  not  seem  long,  but  passed  away  swift- 
ly while  hoeing  over  a  ten  acre  field  with  the  old 
soldier  for  a  companion. 

A   PART  OF  THE  OLD   SOLDIER'S   STORY. 

"Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  an  alarm  was  spread  over  the  town  that 
the  British  were  marching  to  Concord  to  de- 
stroy some  njilitary  stores.  I  seized  my  gun,  and 
with  your  father,  who  was  captain  then,  Mr.  Ben. 
Burtt,  and  some  others,  made  for  Concord,  where 
we  arrived  soon  enough  to  let  them  smell  some  of 
our  gunpowder,  and  feel  the  tickling  of  some  of 
our  bullets  among  their  ribs.  We  were  not  organ- 
ized into  companies,  but  every  man  did  that  which 
seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.  I  being  young,  on- 
ly 18  years  old,  without  much  experience  in  war 
matters,  ran  in  advance  of  the  regulars  on  the  re- 
treat, and  jumped  over  the  wall  and  hid  behind  a 
bunch  of  barberry  bushes,  and  when  the  red  coats 
came  along  I  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
tents of  "old  fowler,"  which  laid  some  of  them 
sprawling.  Seeing  the  smoke  of  my  gun,  the  Brit- 
ishers fired  a  whole  volley  at  the  bunch  of  barberry 
bushes  with  no  other  harm  than  to  cut  off  the 
loop  button  which  held  one  side  of  my  hat  cocked 
up ;  then  they  made  chase  to  take  me  prisoner, 
and  I  laid  one  more  of  them  to  sleep  and  got  away. 

After  the  fight  at  Concord,  I  enlisted  into  Col. 
Prescott's  regiment  to  besiege  Boston,  and  on  the 


night  of  the  16th  of  June,  all  hands  of  us  com- 
menced  throwing  up  a  breastwork  to  stop  the  Brit- 
ish bullets,  but  before  long  we  were  discovered, 
and  the  British  men-of-war  began  to  let  off  their 
round  iron  at  us,  but  we  kept  digging  till  they 
landed,  and  our  commander  told  us  not  to  waste 
any  powder  upon  them  till  we  could  see  the  white 
of  their  eyes.  At  last  the  word  was  given  and 
our  old  rusty  guns  did  a  killing  business  till  they 
retreated,  reinforced,  and  come  up  again,  and 
we  gave  them  any  kind  of  reception  but  a  cold 
one;  and  such  a  scolding  and  swearing  at  the  sol- 
diers for  retreating  was  quite  refreshing  to  us,  and 
gave  us  courage  to  renew  the  combat  the  third 
time,  when  to  our  sorrow  the  last  charge  of  pow- 
der had  sent  its  bullet  with  good  execution  at  the 
red  coats,  and  the  only  alternative  left  us  was  to 
give  them  the  butts  of  our  guns  and  cobble-stones 
for  a  condiment  to  go  with  our  spent  gunpowder. 
The  British  were  so  hard  upon  us  that  pebbles  and 
empty  guns  did  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  we 
had  to  retreat." 

From  the  blockade  of  Boston,  the  old  soldier 
joined  the  northern  army,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Bennington,  Saratoga  and  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne,  and  from  thence  was  transferred  to 
Gen.  Washington's  army,  and  was  with  him  at 
Valley  Forge,  during  that  memorable  winter  of 
suffering.  To  recount  his  hairbreadth  escapes,  and 
how  he  suffered  for  the  want  of  food,  and  how  he 
gained  a  supply,  and  how  he  marched  barefooted 
over  frozen  ground,  with  many  other  interesting 
incidents,  must  be  omitted  for  the  want  of  room 
in  one  paper,  and  only  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent ones,  with  a  few  anecdotes  which  occur  to  my 
mind  after  so  long  a  period,  will  be  narrated. 

The  old  soldier  said,  "to  get  something  to  eat  as 
well  as  to  fight,  was  quite  an  object  in  those  days, 
and  we  were  not  very  conscientious  about  the 
means  we  took  to  keep  from  starving;  scruples 
were  out  of  the  question,  where  there  was  a  chance 
to  get  a  bite  without  exposing  our  backs  to  the 
cat-of-nine-tails.  One  day  I  spied  a  Dutch  tory 
woman  baking  some  pies  out  doors  in  an  oven  set 
on  poles,  something  Hke  our  hay  poles  to  lug  hay 
out  of  swamp  holes ;  I  gave  Tom  Stickney  the 
wink,  he  took  the  hint,  and  just  at  dark  the  oven, 
pies  and  all,  were  missing.  The  captain  and  other 
officers  had  the  first  share,  and  when  complaint 
was  made  nobody  knew  anything  who  the  rogues 
were."  The  old  soldier  said,  "there,  I  despise  steal- 
ing as  much  as  any  man  can,  but  hunger  will  break 
through  a  stone  wall.  It  was  my  lot  to  be  one  of 
the  party  commanded  by  Gen.  Sullivan  to  invade 
the  Indian  country,  to  get  revenge  for  the  depre- 
dations committed  by  the  Indians  at  Wyoming 
and  other  places ;  it  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to 
think  how  we  killed  and  slaughtered  everything  in 
our  way;  all,  men,  women  and  children,  as  well  as 
fields  of  corn,  were  doomed  to  destruction.  Our 
Lieutenant  took  a  tory  prisoner,  who  plead  for 
quarters ;  he  was  painted  up  in  imitation  o.  an  In- 
dian ;  he  told  the  prisoner  he  could  not  spend  time 
to  quarter  him  but  would  halve  him,  and  let  him 
go,  and  drew  his  sword  and  cut  oflf  his  head  at  a 
blow,"  The  old  soldier  was  in  13  pitched  battles, 
beside  skirmishes ;  one  of  the  last  was  at  York- 
town,  at  the  capture  of  Cornwallis ;  he  said  that 
"the  thunder  of  the  cannon  was  without  cessation 
night  or  tiay,  and  that  there  were  two  redoubts 
which  annoyed  them  very  much  by  their  bombs, 
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and  it  was  decided  to  silence  them  ;  Gen.  Lafayette 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  party  to  storm 
one  of  the  redoubts,  and  was  left  to  picli  his  own 
men  to  do  the  work.  I  was  one  of  the  picked  men 
to  face  the  cannon  ;  we  marched  up  without  firing 
a  shot,  and  stormed  the  redoubt  and  took  all  pris- 
oners by  the  point  of  the  bayonet  that  were  not 
killed."  The  old  soldier  spoke  in  the  most  favor- 
able terms  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  whom  he  esteemed 
beyond  measure. 

In  the  summer  of  1824,  Gen.  Lafayette  arrived 
at  Boston  to  visit  his  old  friends ;  there  was  a  great 
concourse  of  people  there,  and  many  old  soldiers 
among  others  went  to  see  the  "Marquis."  Man- 
ning said  he  went  up  toward  him,  and  the  general 
knew  him  instantly,  and  shook  hands  with  him,  af- 
ter an  absence  of  more  than  forty  years. 

Mr.  Editor,  there  is  not  much  agricultural  lore 
in  the  old  soldier's  narrative,  but  it  may  amuse 
some  of  your  readers  to  see  his  story,  and  likewise, 
it  reminds  us  of  the  miseries  and  "abominations  of 
desolation,"  as  well  as  the  sufferings  which  are  in- 
cident to  all  wars.  SlLAS  Brown. 

JV*.  Wilmington,  July,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SHOW  YOUR  NEW  TOOLS ! 

Mr.  Editor  : — Should  not  the  dealers  and  us- 
ers of  any  improved  farming  implements  take  more 
pains  to  exhibit  the  same  in  public,  and  thereby  in- 
struct "the  rest  of  mankind"  in  the  best  ways  of 
doing  things  ?  In  this  vicinity  half  our  farmers 
never  saw  a  subsoil  plow  or  a  mowing-machine, 
and  but  few  are  familiar  with  the  horse-hoe  ;  so,  too, 
with  corn-huskers,  hand-corn-planters,  the  "Ged- 
des  harrow,"  and  many  other  valuable  implements. 
These  things  are,  to  be  sure,  at  our  cattle  shows, 
piled  up  in  some  corner,  but  the  careful  attention 
of  visitors  is  seldom  given  to  them.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, very  desirable  that  every  owner  of  anything 
of  the  kind,  not  universally  known,  should  improve 
every  opportunity  for  placing  it  before  the  eyes  of 
the  public? 

A  fine  occasion  for  setting  any  new  invention  be- 
fore this  community  is  about  to  be  given.  On  Sep- 
tember 10th,  the  Middlesex  Mechanics' Association 
will  open  in  this  city  its  second  great  exhibition. 
The  first,  which  was  held  in  1851,  had  articles 
from  1500  contributors,  and  during  the  29  days  it 
continued,  was  visited  by  above  35,000  people  from 
all  parts  of  New  England. 

The  new  fair  is  intended  to  excel  the  former. 
Four  fine  halls  are  to  be  connected  by  bridges  over 
the  streets,  and  to  these  will  be  added  three  large 
rooms,  with/ree'steam  power  for  operating  the  ma- 
chinery on  exhibition ;  two-thirds  of  an  acre  of  floor- 
ing is  thus  provided,  and  it  will  be  needed.  Every 
kind  of  invention  and  production,  mechanical,  sci- 
entific, agricultural,  artistic  and  domestic,  will  have 
an  appropriate  place :  and  liberal  premiums  in  the 
form  of  gold,  silver  or  bronze  medals  and  beautiful 
diplomas  will  be  given  to  the  most  meritorious. 
The  Superintendent,  (John  W.  Smith,  Esq.,)  is 
taking  great  pains  to  make  the  exhibition  complete 
in  all  its  ])arts,  and  superior  to  anything  ever  seen 
in  New  England  out  of  Boston. 

This  will  give  a  grand  chance  for  exhibiting  eith- 
er agricultural  tools  or  productions,  more' especial- 
ly as  the  Middlesex  North  Agricultural  Show  will 


be  held  here  on  the    16lh,  and  its  visitors  will  '•" 
sure  to  give  the   fair   a  careful  examination. 
1851  the  agricultural  department  contained  sever 
excellent  things,  but  was  lamentably  meagre  ;  fo*- 
the  credit  of  old  Middlesex,  the  co    *  g   occasion 
should  be  better  improved. 

The  agricultural  warehouses  will  also  find  it  for 
their  interest  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country  towns.  Especially  would  anything  really 
valuable  for  ditching  and  draining,  be  worth  intro- 
ducing to  notice  here.    Let's  see  all  the  new  things! 

howdl,  Mass.,  Aug.  17,  1857.  J.  A.  G. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HAIR  SNAKES-THE  SEASON. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Since  I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber and  reader  of  the  N'eio  England  Farmer, — 
which,  by  the  way,  I  consider  the  most  valuable  of 
all  my  secular  papers — I  have  observed  several  ar- 
ticles on  hair  snakes.  One  is  in  the  number  for 
June  20th.  The  writers  all  seem  to  suppose  that 
they  are  as  really  organized  and  living  "varmints" 
as  any  other  snakes.  I  do  not  say  they  are  not. 
I  have  not  seen  one  for  several  years,  and  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  subject  one  to  a  microscopic 
examination.  I  would  like  to  have  it  done,  and  to 
be  informed  of  the  result.  I  have  been  told  by 
credible  persons  who  say  they  have  made  the  ex 
periment,  that  if  you  take  one  and  draw  it  between 
your  thumb  and  finger,  you  will  find  it  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a  hair,  as  destitute  of  life  and  motion  as  it 
ever  was.  What  gives  it  life  and  a  snake-like 
movement  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  animalculas 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  adhering  to  it, 
(whether  by  the  aid  of  "crickets"  I  know  not)  which 
the  thumb  and  finger  take  off. 

Will  not  some  of  your  readers  who  have  a  good 
miscroscope  examine  the  next  they  find,  or  if  a  mi- 
croscope is  not  at  hand,  draw  it  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  (I  guess  it  won't  bite  nor  brandish  its 
tongue,)  and  give  us  the  result  in  the  Farmer.  It 
may  solve  doubts  and  settle  controversies. 

The  season  hereabouts  till  within  a  few  days,  has 
been  unusually  wet,  cold  and  backward,  but  grass 
looks  finely,  and  everything  that  can  grow  now  ap- 
pears thrifty  and  flourishing.  I  have  never  seen 
it  more  so,  and  I  think  that  our  farmers  need  not 
"hang  their  harps  on  the  willows"  yet.*        J.  w. 

Fitzwilliam,  JV.  H.,  June  29th,  1857. 


The  Popi-t. — A  letter  received  at  the  Patent 
Office  from  Germany,  says  the  poppy  is  cultivated 
in  Southern  Germany  to  a  large  extent  as  a  substi- 
tute for  sweet  oil.  It  has  supplanted  the  use  of 
the  imported  olive  oil  wholly  in  that  country.  It 
is  further  stated  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
New  England  States  is  highly  suited  for  the  culture 
of  this  article,  and  they  might  provide  the  whole 
Union  with  sweet  oil,  and  therefore  save  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  goes  to  France  and  Italy. 


To  Correspondents. — We  have  no  recollection 
of  rejecting  the  article  spoken  of  by  our  esteemed 
correspondent  at  Fitzwilliam.  The  subject  to  which 
he  refers  is  one  exciting  some  curiosity,  though,  per- 
haps, not  one  of  much  practical  interest. 
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THE  WILD  TUEKEY. 

A  late  number  of  the  Life  Illustrated  contain- 
ed an  article  on  the  habits  and  historj'  of  turkeys, 
from  which  we  have  condensed  the  following  de- 
scription. Turkeys  are  as  much  of  an  institution  in 
New  England  as  Thanksgiving,  and  we  ought  to 
knovF  something  of  the  origin  of  the  fowl  that  occu- 
pies so  prominent  a  place  among  the  viands  at  our 
annual  feast. 

"The  wild  turkey  belongs  to  the  GalUiKB  and  to 
the  order  maleagris  gallopavo,  and  is  found  only 
in  America.  Its  original  range  extended  from  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama.  It  is  now  mostly  confined  to  the 
unsettled  or  thinly  inhabited  portions  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  vast  territory  lying  west 
and  southwest  of  these  States. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  this  bird  are  thus 
described  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  American  In- 
stitute" for  1852  : 

The  wild  turkeys  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
any  particular  food  ;  they  eat  Indian  corn,  all  sorts 
of  berries,  fruits,  grains,  and  grasses  ;  and  even  tad- 
poles, grasshoppers,  young  frogs  and  lizards  are 
constantly  found  in  their  crops.  Their  more  gen- 
eral predilection  is,  however,  for  the  acorn,  or  mast, 
chestnut,  beechnut,  etc.,  on  which  they  readily  fat- 
ten. 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  while  the  mast 
or  shack  still  remains  on  the  trees,  they  assemble  in 
flocks,  and  direct  their  course  to  the  rich  bottom 
lands.  The  males  associate  in  parties  numbering 
from  ten  to  a  hundred,  and  seek  their  food  apart 
from  the  females;  while  the  latter  either  move 
about  singly  with  their  young,  then  nearly  two- 
thirds  grown,  or,  in  company  with  other  females  and 
their  families,  form  troops,  sometimes  consisting  of 
seventy  or  eighty  individuals,  all  of  whom  are  intent 
on  avoiding  the  old  males,  who  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers,  attack  and  destroy  the  young  by  re- 
peated blows  on  the  head. 

When  the  turkeys  have  arrived  in  their  land  of 
abundance,  they  disperse  in  small  flocks,  composed 
of  individuals  of  all  sexes  and  ages  intermingled, 
who  devour  all  the  mast  as  they  advance :  this  oc- 
cin-s  about  the  middle  of  November. 

Early  in  March 'they  begin  to  pair;  and  for  % 
short  time  previous  the  females  separate  from  and 
shun  their  mates,  though  the  latter  pertinaciously 
follow  them,  uttering  their  gobbling  notes.  The 
sexes  roost  apart,  but  at  no  great  distance,  so  that 
when  the  female  utters  a  call,  every  male  within  hear- 
ing responds,  rolling  note  after  note  in  the  most 
rapid  succession  ,  not  as  when  spreading  the  tail  and 
strutting  near  the  hen,  but  in  a  voice  resembling 
that  of  the  tame  turkey,  when  he  hears  an  unusual 
or  frequently  repeated  noise. 

When  mated  for  the  season,  one  or  more  females, 
thus  associated,  follow  their  favorite,  and  roost  in 
.he  immediate  neighborhood,  if  not  on  the  same 
tree,  until  they  begin  to  lay,  when  they  change  their 
mode  of  life,  in  order  to  save  their  eggs,  which  the 
male  uniformly  breaks,  if  in  his  power,  that  the  fe- 
male may  not  be  withdrawn  from  his  company  and 
attention. 

The  sexes  then  separate ;  the  males,  being  thin 
and  meagre,  retire  and  conceal  themselves  by  pros- 


trate trees,  in  secluded  parts  of  the  forest,  or  in  the 
almost  impenetrable  recesses  of  a  cane-brake. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  weather  is  dry, 
the  female  selects  a  proper  place  in  which  to  depos- 
it her  eggs. 

The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  either  in  a  dry 
ridge  in  the  fallen  top  of  a  dead  leafy  tree,  under  a 
thicket  of  sumach  or  briers,  or  by  the  side  of  a  log ; 
it  is  of  a  simple  structure,  being  composed  of  a  few 
dried  leaves.  In  this  receptacle  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited, sometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty,  but 
more  usually  from  nine  to  fifteen  ;  they  are  whitish, 
spotted  with  reddish-brown,  like  those  of  the  do- 
mestic turkey.  The  female  always  approaches  her 
nest  with  great  caution,  varying  her  course  so  as 
rarely  to  reach  it  twice  by  the  same  route ;  and  on 
leaving  her  charge,  she  is  very  careful  to  cover  the 
whole  with  dry  leaves,  with  which  she  conceals  it  so 
carefully  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult,  even  for 
one  who  has  watched  her  movements,  to  indicate 
the  exact  spot.  When  laying  or  sitting,  the  tur- 
key hen  is  not  easily  driven  from  her  post  by  the 
approach  of  apparent  danger;  but  if  an  enemy  aj)- 
pears,  she  crouches  as  low  as  possible,  and  sufi'ers 
it  to  pass. 

If  the  eggs  be  removed,  sheagain  seeks  the  male, 
and  recommences  laying,  though  otherwise  she  lays 
but  one  nest  of  eggs  during  the  season.  Several 
turkey  hens  sometimes  associate,  perhaps  for  mu- 
tual safety,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  same  nest, 
and  rear  their  broods  together.  Mr.  Audubon  once 
found  three  females  sitting  on  fortv-two  eggs.  In 
su"h  cases  the  nest  is  constantly  guarded  by  one  of 
the  parties,  so  that  no  crow,  raven  or  polecat  dare 
approach  it.  The  mother  will  not  forsake  her  eggs 
when  near  hatching,  while  life  remains;  she  will 
sutler  an  enclosure  to  be  made  around  and  imprison 
her,  rather  than  abandon  her  charge. 

The  wild  turkey  is  of  a  glossy  dark  color;  he  is 
generally  called  black.  He  is  not  black,  hlfe  the 
crow  ;  he  is  more  of  a  ferruginous  or  iron  color, 
with  small  shining  coppery  bronze  spots,  especially 
on  the  wings  and  tail.  In  the  wild  state,  a  white 
or  even  a  speckled  turkey  is  unknown,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  a  plain  black  one  has  hardly  ever 
occurred.  [The  light-colored  or  gray  tame  turkeys 
are  said  to  be  scrofulous  and  sickly,  while  the  dark- 
er the  color  the  more  hardy  is  the  bird.  Good 
judges  avoid  the  bleached  or  light-colored  for  breed- 
ing, and  only  "keep"  the  darkest  and  best.] 


Culture  of  Ckanberries. — Numerous  applica- 
tions have  been  made  tons  to  send  certain  treatises 
to  persons  upon  the  culture  of  the  cranberry,  or  to 
give  brief  directions  by  letter.  All  this  we  should 
be  most  happy  to  do  if  it  were  in  our  power.  To- 
day we  have  given  some  directions  when  to  cut  the 
sugar  cane  for  pressing,  and  next  week  will  furnish 
such  information  in  regard  to  the  cranberry  as  we 
can  gather  from  the  best  authorities.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  recommend  to  those  interested  to  purchase 
Hyde's  Manual  on  the  mode  of  culture  and  manu- 
facture of  the  sugar  cane,  and  Eastwood's  Manual 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Cranberry.  Price  for  the 
work  on  the  sugar  cane  25  cents,  and  for  that  on 
the  cranberry  50  cents,  and  may  be  had  at  this  of- 
fice, or  of  the  booksellers  generally. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  THINGS  I  RAISE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  my  purpose,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  write  under  the  above  head  an  account 
of  many  of  the  vegetables,  &c.,  that  I  raise — 
thou2;h  as  you  know,  I  am  not  much  of  a  farmer. 
Among  them  are  some  that  are  new,  and  of  which 
I  believe  the  public  may  desire  information  ;  oth- 
ers may  be  better  known.  I  shall  give  my  opin- 
ion in  plain  terms,  without  regard  to  the  opinions  or 
interests  of  others;  and  if  I  should  ditfer  from  you. 
Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of  your  readers,  I  hope  and 
know  you  will  allow  me  my  opinion,  based  as  it 
will  be  on  actual  experience.  I  am  aware  that 
some  things  will  flourish  on  one  soil  and  fail  on 
another;  that  we  may  get  poor  seed,  and  thus  fail; 
and  in  short,  there  are  many  things  that  may  inter- 
vene to  prevent  forming  in  every  respect  a  correct 
opinion.  I  shall  avoid  condemning  anything  that 
I  have  not  fully  tested.  I  have  a  curious  desire  to 
try  all  new  things,  and  mean  to  hold  fast  to  all 
that  are  good.  Believing  that  your  readers  have 
much  of  the  same  feeling,  I  have  ventured  to  com- 
mence these  articles.  I  shall  first  speak  of  some 
new  peas  which  I  planted  this  year  for  the  first 
time. 

Dan  O'Rourke. — A  new  English  variety,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  earliest  peas,  proving  this  year 
three  days  at  least  earlier  than  Prince  Albert,  Hov- 
ey's  Early,  and  other  early  sorts.  Good  bearer, 
pods  good  length  and  well  filled,  quality  good. 
When  sown  late  does  not  yield  well.  Worthy  the 
attention  of  pea-growers  for  market  or  home  use. 

Epp's  Lord  Raglan — Is  another  new  English 
sort.  Grows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
high,  some  three  weeks  later  than  the  former,  pro- 
lific bearer,  long,  thin  pods,  large,  fine  flavored 
peas,  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  Champion  of  Eng- 
land in  quality.  Good  for  private  gardens  if  not 
for  market.  Does  not  require  bushing.  Should 
have  a  further  trial. 

Hair's  Defiance. — From  the  same  source  as 
the  others,  grows  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high ; 
should  be  bushed  in  gardens,  and  not  as  prolific  as 
the  above;  pod  large  and  thin,  peas  of  good  quali- 
ty. Should  not  recommend  it  except  for  further 
trial. 

Dwarf  Green  Mammoth. — The  name  seems 
paradoxical,  but  is  a  proper  one  ;  it  is  a  dwarf  plant 
with  mammoth  peas.  English,  one  foot  to  fifteen 
inches  high,  bears  abundantly,  pods  and  peas  of 
good  size,  shells  a  large  proportion  of  peas,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  desirable  sort,  especially 
as  it  does  not  need  to  be  bushed.  The  seed  of  all 
these  new  peas  were  obtained  of  Nourse  &  Co. 

Hovey's  Early  Cauliflower. — May  be  sown 
in  May  and  will  give  good  heads  in  August ;  the 
best  early  sort  I  have  ever  seen.  Have  had  verv 
fine  heads  during  the  present  month.  Seed  of 
Hovey  &  Co. 

Early  Scarlet  Horn  Carrot.-  -This  is  the 
earliest  and  best  sort  of  carrot  that  I  know ;  good 
for  cooking,  fine  grain  and  good  flavor ;  seed  sown 
the  20th  of  May;  yield  good  carrots  the  20th  of 
July.  This  carrot  does  not  run  down  very  deep, 
except  a  very  small  tap  root  which  penetrates  the 
soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  It  is  of  a  rich 
color. 


Mason's  Drumhead  Cabbage. — An  early  sort 
that  is  much  better  than  the  Early  York,  which  I 
have  grown  side  by  side. 

Early  Victoria  Bean. — Is  one  of  the  best 
early  sorts;  is  comparatively  new.  Should  not  be 
grown  except  for  string  beans,  as  it  is  colored  and 
not  fit  for  shell  beans.  James  F.  C.  Hyde. 

JVeivton  Centre,  Jivg.  llth,  1857. 
[to  be   continued.] 


Remarks. — The  plan  of  our  correspondent  is  a 
capital  one,  because  a  majority  of  farmers  have 
neither  the  time  or  skill  to  plant  varieties,  make 
such  constant  observations  as  are  necessary,  and 
prepare  a  record  of  them.  His  labors,  we  are  wil- 
ling to  confess,  may  benefit  others  much  more  than 
himself,  but  in  some  other  way  we  also  must  dis- 
charge some  duty  which  will  go  to  promote  the 
public  welfare. 

Mr.  H.  says  the  Early  Victoria  Bean  is  not  fit 
for  shelling,  because  it  is  colored.  We  are  aware 
that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  colored  beans  for 
boiling  or  baking ;  but  is  such  a  prejudice  well- 
founded  ?  Why  not  discard  beets  because  they 
are  red, or  parsnips  because  they  are  white?  There 
is  no  bean,  in  our  estimation,  equal  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Bean,  so  called,  either  for  boiling  or  bak- 
ing, and  a  white  bean  rarely  comes  upon  our  table. 
The  early  "Six  Weeks,"  and  the  "Pink  Eye,"  are 
also  excellent  for  either  of  these  uses,  and  ought 
not  to  be  rejected  because  they  are  not  white. 


HEAD-WORK  IN  FARMING. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  muscular  labor  is  wast- 
ed every  year,  which  might  be  saved,  or  better  di- 
rected. This  is  true  in  all  kinds  of  business,  and 
not  the  least  in  farming.  For  instance :  how  many 
farmers  toil  on,  year  after  year,  with  scanty  or  im- 
perfect implements  of  husbandry.  The  modern 
improvements,  which  save  much  labor,  and  do  the 
work  cheaper  and  better,  they  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with.  Improved  varieties  of  seed,  they  hold  to 
be,  almost  without  exception,  humbugs.  Draining 
and  plowing  are  ranked  in  the  same  catalogue: 
they  are  labor  lost;  but  manuring  cold,  wet  lands, 
and  plowing  them  late  in  summer  a  few  inches 
deep,  and  gathering  scanty  crops — this  is  not  labor 
lost !  Rotation  of  crops,  and  manuring  lands  with 
reference  to  the  grains  and  roots  to  be  grown  on 
them,  they  consider  something  like  book-farming 
— a  very  dangerous  thing  ! 

We  never  could  see  why  farmers  should  not 
think  for  themselves,  and  be  able  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  every  process  they  undertake.  We 
never  could  see  why  they  should  not  endeavor  to 
improve  in  all  farming  operations,  to  learn  the  very 
best  way  of  doing  everything,  and  then  to  do  it  so. 
It  is  told  of  a  certain  backwoods  farmer,  who  had 
not  yet  found  time  to  clear  the  stumps  from"  his 
fields,  that  his  boys  complained  bitterly  of  their 
troubles  in  plowing  and  harrowing — the  old-fash- 
ioned "drag"  especially  troubled  them  by  its  frequent 
overturnings  while  plunging  among  the  stumps, 
and  needing  to  be  set  right  side  up  at  every  few 
rods.     "Boys !"  said  the  enraged  farmer,  one  day, 
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"take  that  harrow  over  to  the  blacksmith,  and  tell 
him  to  make  all  the  teeth  twice  their  present 
length,  and  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  we'll  see  what 
that'll  do !"  The  thing  was  done  :  the  teeth  now 
pointed  both  ways,  like  those  of  a  revolving  rake. 
"Gee  up.  Bill ;  now  go  along ;"  "Bvit,  father,  it 
has  upset  again,  as  bad  as  before."  "Never  mind, 
boy :  go  right  ahead  ;  it  will  work  either  side  up. 
See,  now,  what  comes  from  a  little  thinking !" 
And  sure  enough,  it  did  work,  and  the  field  was 
harrowed  in  spite  of  the  stumps.  We  might  have 
selected  a  more  dignified  example  of  the  use  of 
head-work,  but  this  homely  story  will  answer  our 
purpose. 

In  the  matter  of  rotation  of  crops,  there  is  need 
of  forethought  and  management.  Some  farmers 
neglect  to  manure  largely,  because  of  its  expen- 
siveness ;  they  would  like  to  under-drain  more  ex- 
tensively, and  to  subsoil  plow  their  lands,  if  these 
things  did  not  cost  more  time,  labor  and  money, 
than  they  think  they  can  spare.  But  it  costs  no 
more  to  follow  a  good  system  of  rotation  of  crops 
than  it  does  to  carry  on  a  farm  without  any  such 
plan.  Yet  such  a  system  may  bring  the  farmer 
three- fold  greater  and  better  crops.  Nor  in  devis- 
ing such  a  plan,  has  he  got  to  depend  entirely  on 
his  own  experience  or  sagacity.  Books  and  agri- 
cultural, journals  are  at  hand,  containino;  the  result 
of  other  men's  experience,  and  all  he  hq^  to  do  is 
to  adapt  such  information  to  the  wants  of  his  own 
case.  A  very  little  head-work  of  this  sort  would 
pay  well.  It  would  pay  in  clean  cultivation. 
Chess,  red-root,  quack-grass,  Canada  thistles,  but- 
ter-cups, daisies,  and  what  not,  would  hide  their 
heads ;  and  grubs,  wire-worms,  and  all  manner  of 
insects,  would  rapidly  diminish,  if  not  wholly  dis' 
appear.  It  would  pay  in  the  increased  and  pro 
longed  fertility  of  the  land,  and  in  more  bountiful 
crops. — American  Jlgi icullurist. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HOSE  WISE  THAN  AMBITIOUS. 

The  commentary  on  page  331  of  Volume  IX., 
brings  to  mind  the  condition  of  a  farmer  of  the 
Granite  State,  whose  premises  we  lately  visited, 
who,  about  twelve  years  since,  being  in  circumstan- 
ces, well-to-live,  lost  by  fire  his  buildings,  and  all 
his  personal  effects ;  including  a  valuable  library 
and  collection  of  curiosities.  For  a  time  he  was  so 
disheartened  that  he  knew  not  how  to  move.  At 
length  he  resolved  to  start  anew,  and  bargained  for 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  remote  from  oth- 
er settlers,  in  and  among  the  hills,  and  built  a  cot- 
tage house,  a  moderate  sized  barn,  and  other  build- 
ings to  correspond,  thereon.  Since  then  he  has 
proceeded  cultivating  with  his  own  hands,  aided  by 
hio  good  wife  and  daughter  within  doors,  occasion- 
ally adding  to  his  premises  such  adjoining  land  as 
could  be  reasonably  purchased.  He  now  has  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  well  fenced; 
and  much  of  it  well  cultivated,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  that  he  has  gained  from 
books,  is  enabled  to  raise  the  best  crops  of  any 
man  in  this  town.  In  addition  to  this,  he  keeps 
his  house  open  for  the  reception  of  friends,  and  en- 
tertains them  with  a  hearty  hospitality,  worthy  to 
be  imitated  by  many  a  man  in  possession  of  his 
thousands.  *. 

August  18,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HORTICULTURAL  LITERATURE. 

Can  a  first-class  horticultural  journal  be  sus- 
tained in  this  country,  is  a  question  I  should  like  to 
have  answered? — S.,  in  Rural  JVew-Yorker. 

This  inquiry  seems  to  anticipate  the  future ;  and 
judging  from  the  past,  and  the  present,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  the  future.  Hence,  a  most  un- 
qualified answer  in  the  affirmative  may  be  given. 
This  is  predicated  on  the  fact  that  such  a  journal 
has  been  sustained  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
"The  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  Botany,  and  all 
Useful  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Rural  Af- 
fairs, edited  by  C.  M.  Ho%tt,  author  of  the  Fruits 
of  America,  and  published  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton," is  a  "horticultural  journal  of  the  first  class." 
The  editor  occupies  a  first-class  rank  among  the 
horticulturists  of  this  country,  being  favorably 
known,  also,  in  foreign  lands,  where  he  has  trav- 
elled, observed  and  conferred  with  the  best  gard- 
eners ;  and  to  crown  all,  is«  practical  and  success- 
ful horticulturist  of  long  and  rich  experience,  as  his 
fruits  and  grounds  do  abundantly  set  forth  and  con- 
firm. His  journal,  during  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion, has  been  the  medium  of  communication  with 
the  public  for  the  best  writers,  not  only  on  horticul- 
ture, but  rural  architecture,  landscape  gardening, 
botany,  and  aU  kindred  subjects,  which  our  country 
has  produced.  The  late  lamented  Downing  was  a 
regular  and  constant  contributor  to  its  pages  for 
ten  years  before  he  commenced  the  Hortlcultuiist. 
Other  names,  far  too  numerous  to  mention,  might 
be  given  of  such  as  have  enriched  the  columns  of 
this  magazine  by  their  contributions, — gentlemen 
of  taste,  leisure,  opportunity  and  wealth,  who  have 
shown  their  faith  by  their  lives,  and  whose  works 
do  praise  them  in  calling  forth  such  remarks  as 
this,  made  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  rural 
taste,  from  father-land,  who  had  travelled  extens- 
ively, both  over  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States ;  that  "the  suburbs  of  Boston,  for  ex- 
tent, rare  elegance  and  beauty  of  arboriculture,  hor- 
ticulture;, architecture,  &c.,  far  exceeded  thoie  of 
any  other  city  that  he  had  ever  visited." 

When  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture  was  com- 
menced in  1835,  comparatively  little  had  been  done 
to  awaken  and  diffuse  among  the  people  a  taste  for 
horticulture.  Enough,  however,  had  been  accom- 
plished in  a  private  way,  by  gentlemen  of  wealth 
and  taste,  who  had  travelled  abroad,  to  call  for  a 
journal  on  the  subject,  and  by  way  of  experiment, 
the  aforesaid  journal  was  commenced,  not,  howev- 
er, without  some  fear  as  to  its  success.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  it  has  been  regularly  published  from 
that  day  to  this,  now  constituting  the  most  valua- 
ble work  on  this  subject  extant, — and  should  be  in 
every  public  library  where  it  has  not  already  a  place, 
And  all  who  would  patronize  and  aid  in  "sustaining 
a  first-class  horticultural  journal  in  this  country," 
and  receive  in  return,  knowledge  and  instruction, 
that  shall  qualify  and  fit  them  to  oeautify  and  plant 
aright  their  grounds,  thus  rendering  them  attrac- 
tive and  productive,  should  subscribe  forthwith  for 
the  "Magazine  of  Horticulture,  Botany  and  Rural 
Affairs,"  where  are  chronicled  monthly,  the  progress 
of  horticulture,  the  science  of  cultivation,  descriptions 
of  new  fruits,  flowers,  trees,  shrubs  and  plants — po- 
mological  gossip — landscape  gardening — kitchen 
gardening — reviews  of  horticultural  works — suburb- 
an visits — monthly  gossip — notes,  queries  and  an- 
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8wers — reports  of  horticultural  societies — all  de- 
signed in  a  timely  way  and  manner  to  facilitate  the 
special  rural  operations  of  the  several  months  as 
they  succeed  each  other  through  the  annual  cycle. 
Qnly  two  dollars  a  year. 

The  series  from  the  beginning  contains  the  only 
Bistory  of  horticulture  in  the  United  States,  lists  of 
the  various  ornamental  plants,  shrubs  and  trees — 
of  the  most  approved  fruits,  best  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion and  i)ropagation — modes  of  preservation,  &c., 
&c. ;  also  an  interesting  narrative  of  kindred  topics 
in  foreign  lands,  by  the  editor,  in  addition  to  the 
other  important  topics  already  named.  In  fine, 
this  Magazine  of  Horticulture  is  to  American 
gardening,  what  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  is  to  Eng- 
fish  horticulture  and  kindred  subjects ;  and  it  is 
really,  no  more  of  a  question  whether  this  "first- 
class  joui-nal  shall  be  sustained,"  than  whether  the 
JVew  England  Farmer  shall  be  sustained.  They 
are  both  fixed  facts,  and  will  be  sustained,  because 
formers  and  gardeners  must  have  them  in  order  to 
succeed — no  more  to  be  dispensed  with  than  the 
implements  for  farm  and  garden  tillage,  culture,  and 
harvest. 

The  writer  has  no  sympathy  with  that  sentiment 
which  denounces  the  horticultural  and  agricultural 
literature  of  our  own  country,  in  laudation  of  for- 
eign magazines,  journals,  &c.  Both  are  good  afld 
important,  each  adapted  specially  to  its  own  coun- 
try— and  both  in  general  to  all  civilized  countries. 
Empires,  Kingdoms,  Republics,  and  States.  A  per- 
son who  would  deliberately  go  about  denouncing 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  presses  of  this 
young  republic,  because  they  are  not  equal,  in  every 
respect,  to  similar  journals  from  abroad,  would,  to 
be  consistent,  destroy  the  young  orchard  because  it 
is  not  an  old  one.  Patronize  our  own  journals,  and 
60  make,  and  keep  them,  first-rate,  and  thus  do 
your  country  a  good  service.  Rubalist. 


Remabks. — We  have  read  Hovey's  Magazine, 
for  many  years  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  al- 
though the  commendations  of  our  correspondent 
are  warm  and  broad,  we  think  they  are  well  mer- 
ited. Some  of  the  most  delightful  essays  upon  the 
aspect  of  things  in  the  country,  such,  for  instance,  as 
those  entitled  "Studies  in  the  Field  and  Forest,"  by 
Wilson  Flagg,  Esq.,  may  be  found — and  can 
scarcely  be  excelled — in  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
aine.  We  hope  it  will  be  abundantly  sustained  by 
our  people. 

Fruit  Trees. — It  is  not  always  necessary  or  in- 
dispensable, in  order  to  have  good  fruit  and  enough 
of  it,  that  a  section  of  the  farm  be  especially  set 
apart  appropriated  to  its  cultivation.  There  are 
many  corners  and  "  segments  of  soil,"  unoccupied 
by  any  valuable  crop,  where  a  few  trees  can  be 
grown ;  and  as  such  "  out  of  the  way  "  places  are 
commonly  rich  in  the  elements  of  vegetable  life, 
the  growth  of  trees,  when  properly  set,  is  there  even 
more  rapid  aud  healthy  than  in  the  best  cultivated 
soil.  A  homestead,  where  every  nook  and  corner 
is  occupied  with  thrifty  and  prolific  trees,  presents 
a  rural  and  beautiful  picture  of  industry  and  thrift, 
and  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most  genial  and  elevating 
influence  upon  the  owner's  mind.  Cherry,  peach, 
plum  and  quince  trees,  together  with  apple  and 
pear  trees,  grape  vines,  etc.,  may  thus  be  scattered 


around  your  yards  and  enclosures  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, and  having  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth, 
when  properly  nurtured,  will  soon  reward  you  for 
your  industry  and  forethought,  with  the  grateful 
richness  and  abundance  of  their  fruit.  Set  a  tree, 
therefore,  by  all  means,  wherever  you  can  find  room. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CRITICISMS. 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  am  afraid  that  we  clumsy  fel- 
lows from  the  country  shall  be  crowded  off  the 
track  entirely,  by  the  glowing  periods  and  amusing 
anecdotes  communicated  by  your  associate  now  in 
England.  He  certainly  makes  his  letters  very 
amusing,  if  not  instructive.  I  have  read  with  ad- 
miration his  description  of  cattle  exhibited  at  the 
fair  holden  by  the  Royal  Society  at  Salisbury,  and 
the  discriminating  observations  made  by  the  "Prince 
Consort."  I  take  it  your  correspondent  is  too  much 
of  a  Yankee  to  have  any  regard  for  such  stuff — if 
not,  my  respect  for  his  judgment  will  be  essential- 
ly modified. 

I  am  not  pleased  with  the  side-way  dig  unde* 
the  short  ribs,  given  to  what  '~t  term  natives — for, 
show  them  as  you  may,  for  labor  and  for  the  dairy, 
I  challenge  the  production  of  better  animals  than 
the  best  of  the  New  England  natives.  Tell  of  lay- 
ing on  sir  inches  of  fat  upon  an  animal  before  it 
will  be  fit  to  be  seen — I  think  it  will  not  be  fit  to 
be  seen,  for  any  useful  purpose,  after  this  is  done. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  views  of  your  correspond- 
ent from  Maryland,  as  to  the  introduction  of fasi 
horses  at  our  Shows.  If  I  rightly  understand  him, 
he  would  contend  that  "all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy" — and  therefore  a  little 
sport  is  desirable ; — and  this  of  driving  fast  is  one 
of  the  least  exceptionable.  This  may  be  so — but 
it  should  be  understood  for  the  sport  of  it,  and  not 
for  the  value  of  it — for  I  doubt  exceedingly,  wheth- 
er any  animal  was.  ever  improved  in  value,  by  forc- 
ing his  speed,  and  if  it  be  so,  humanity  forbids 
the  application.  EsSEX. 

^ust  22,  1857. 


HORSE-RACING. 


We  are  convinced  that  the  whole  system  of  rao? 
ing  for  heavy  bets  is  quite  unnecessary  to  keep  up 
high  breeding  in  horses  among  an  enterprising  and 
industrious  people  like  our  own,  while  it  is  even 
rather  prejudical  to  the  keeping  up  of  hardihood 
and  bottom,  and  ten  times  more  injurious  morally 
to  r11  immediately  engaged  in  it. 

We  say  nothing  of  cruelty  to  the  horses  engaged 
and  danger  to  the  men,  as  the  race-course  last  jear 
and  this  both  exhibited.  This,  however,  causes 
horse-racing  to  differ  much  from  boat-racing.  But 
we  speak  particularly  of  the  gross  and  wholesale 
systems  of  betting  vast  sums,  common  on  such  oo- 
casions,  leading  to  frauds  and  defalcations  to  an  im- 
mense amount. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  for  the  proprietor  of 
a  horse  to  have  a  large  interest  at  stake  on  his  suc- 
cess, makes  it  worth  his  while  to  produce  the  high- 
est possible  speed.  But  what  can  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  mere  spectators  betting  amongst  each 
other  ?  Each  one,  if  he  wins,  obtains  money  with- 
out having  performed  any  corresponding  benefit  to 
society.    Such  money,  because  it  comes  easily  goea 
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easily;  and  habits  of  waste  and  profligacy  are  intro- 
duced ;  and  men  are  educated  to  seek  for  money, 
and  find  it  most  readily,  not  by  industry  and  econ- 
omy, which  are  the  true  foundations  of  national 
prosperity,  but  by  low  cunning,  idling  and  chance. 
Their  money  is  usually  lost  much  in  the  same  way 
in  which  it  is  made. 

Those  who  lose.,  h^e  to  pay  over  money  first 
earned  by  some  one  honestly  and  industriously — 
money  that  those  who  squander  had  no  right  thus 
to  appropriate.  How  many  a  family,  brought  up 
in  affluence  and  with  large  expectations,  has  been 
reduced  to  beggary  by  these  seasons,  let  each  Eng- 
lish race-course  declare.  Indeed,  the  best  families 
everywhere,  having  a  mind  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion and  wealth,  are  learning  increasingly  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  the  race-course  and  its  betting. — 
Philadd.  Ledger. 


For  the  Neto  England  Farmer. 

GOOD  CHEESE. 

For  a  cheese  of  twenty  pounds,  a  piece  of  rennet 
about  two  inches  square  is  soaked  in  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter twelve  hours.  As  rennet  differs  much  in  qual- 
ity, enough  should  be  used  to  coagulate  the  milk 
sufficiently  in  about  forty  minutes  ;  no  salt  is  put 
into  the  cheese,  nor  any  outside  during  the  first  six 
or  eight  hours  it  is  being  prepared,  but  a  thin  coat 
of  fine  salt  is  kept  on  the  outside  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  it  is  in  the  press.  The  cheeses 
are  pressed  fortj'-eight  hours  under  a  weight  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds.  Nothing  more  is 
required  but  to  turn  the  cheeses  once  a  day  on  the 
shelves. 

mother's  premium  cheese. 

The  milk  strained  in  large  tubs  over  night,  the 
cream  stirred  in  milk,  and  in  the  morning  strained 
in  the  same  tubs ;  milk  heated  to  natural  heat ;  add 
rennet ;  curd  broken  fine  and  whey  off",  and  broken 
fine  in  hoop  with  fast  bottom,  and  put  in  strainer; 
pressed  twelve  hours  ;  then  taken  from  hoop,  and 
salt  rubbed  on  the  surface ;  then  put  in  hoop,  with- 
•  out  strainer,  and  pressed  forty-eight  hours ;  then 
put  on  tables,  and  salt  rubbed  on  surface,  and  re- 
main in  salt  six  days  for  cheese  weighing  thirty 
pounds ;  the  hoops  to  have  holes  in  the  bottom  ; 
the  crushings  are  saved  and  set  and  churned  to 
grease  the  cheese.  The  above  is  for  making  one 
cheese  per  day. 

1.  No  salt  to  be  put  into  the  cheese,  but  fine 
salt  rubbed  on  the  surface. 

2.  Remain  in  press  forty-eight  hours. 

3.  Dry,  cool  cellar,  not  damp. 

4.  To  make  whey,  add  the  rennet  while  the  milk 
is  warm. 

I  would  like  a  cheese  made  after  either  of  the 
above  plans.  j.  m.  B. 

Chai-leslown,  Mass.,  1857. 


Grapes. — Place  a  bone  in  the  earth,  near  the 
root  of  a  grape,  and  the  vine  will  send  out  a  lead- 
ing root  directly  to  the  bone.  In  its  passage,  it  will 
put  out  no  fibers — but  when  it  reaches  the  bone, 
the  root  will  entirely  cover  it  with  the  most  delicate 
fibers,  like  lace,  each  one  seeking  a  pore  of  the 
bone.  On  this  bone,  the  vine  will  continue  to  feed 
as  long  as  any  nutriment  remains  to  be  exhausted. 
— Farmer's  Cabinet. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

EARLY  TASTE  FOR  AGRICULTURE- 
HOLLOW  HORNS. 

In  your  report  of  the  Legislative  Agricultural 
Meeting,  in  monthly  Farmer  for  May — pp.  211, 
212,  Mr.  Buckminster  urges  the  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  agriculture  in  the  young,  and  that  it  should 
commence  at  a  very  early  age.  This  only  shows  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  I  anticipated  I  had 
hit  on  a  new  vein  when  I  thought  of  writing  and 
asking  you  to  urge  some  amusing  and  instructive 
plan  of  introducing  agriculture  into  all  public 
schools,  if  not  as  a  study,  at  least  as  a  recreation 
and  amusement;  such  a  course  would,  I  think,  di- 
rect the  attention  of  many,  who  have  no  particular 
fancy  for  any  special  business  or  trade,  to  that  of 
farming. 

Since  writing  the  above,  one  of  my  best  cows 
has  been  reported  to  me  as  having  the  hollow  horn ; 
can  you  tell  me  what  this  is,  in  plain  English  ?  I 
have  looked  into  every  book  I  have  for  a  descrip- 
tion, cause,  and  mode  of  treatment,  without  suc- 
cess. In  Hempel's  translation  of  Schoefer's  Ho- 
moeopathic Veterinary  Manual,  I  am  humbugged 
with  Latin.  In  neither  practice  do  I  find  it  named 
— ^'et  I  have  heard  of  this  disease,  ever  since  I 
knew  what  a  cow  was.  Can  you  give  me  the  name 
of  any  work  that  has  not  to  trust  to  the  humbug- 
gery  of  Latin  for  its  sale,  to  which  I  can  refer  in 
such  cases  ?  Yours  respectfully, 

David  Chillas. 

P.  S.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "mulched  ?"  It  is 
not  in  Johnson,  Walker  or  Webster. 


Remarks.— The  disease  generally  termed  "hol- 
low horn"  or  "horn  ail,"  is  not,  we  believe,  strictly 
an  affection  of  the  horn,  but  of  some  other  organs 
that,  when  diseased,  affect  the  horns  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  See  weekly  Farmer,  for  July  25, 
1857,  and  Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor. 

Mulching,  means  to  cover  the  earth  about  trees 
or  smaller  plants,  with  straw,  hay,  leaves  or  brush, 
and  leaving  it  there  to  rot,  to  protect  the  roots 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  enrich  the  soil. 
See  Webster,  page  736,  for  the  word  mulch. 


Keep  Fruit  Trees  Straight. — Trees  in  an 
open  exposure  often  acquire  a  leaning  position 
from  the  prevailing  winds.  This  should  not  be 
suffered  beyond  a  certain  stage  of  the  tree.  When 
as  large  as  one's  wrist,  they  should  be  set  up  erect, 
and,  indeed,  thrown  into  the  wind  at  an  angle  of 
ten  or  fifteen  degrees ;  in  order  to  bring  them  ulti- 
mately into  a  straight  position.  This  is  best  done 
by  obtaining  crotched  limbs  from  the  woods,  eight 
to  twelve  feet  long,  and  placing  the  butt  end,  which 
should  be  sharpened,  in  the  ground,  and  the  crotch 
end  either  against  the  trunk,  immediately  beneath 
the  branching  point,  or  against  a  large  outer  limb, 
if  more  convenient,  securing  it  from  chafing  in  the 
crotch  by  a  padding  of  straw  or  lifter,  and  setting 
the  tree  at  once  up  to  the  desired  angle  of  eleva- 
tion. Loosen  also  the  ground  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  root  so  that  it  will  not  bind,  and  the 
work  is  accomplished.  Let  this  be  done  when  the 
tree  begins  to  make  its  summer  growth,  or  soon 
after  leaving  out. 
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One  season,  if  the  tree  is  thrifty,  will  he  all  that 
is  required.  If,  however,  it  be  obstinate,  repeat  the 
trial,  another  year.  The  remedy  is  sure.  Even 
large  trees,  which  have  acquired  a  permanent  lean, 
may  be  thrown  into  an  erect  posture,  by  loosening 
the  earth  at  the  root,  and  occasionally  cutting  off 
an  obstinate,  large  root,  without  injury  to  its  growth, 
and  thus  be  made  sightly.  An  erect  tree  will  be 
longer  lived  and  more  fruitful  than  a  leaning  one, 
and  not  half  so  subject  to  casualty  as  if  left  to  its 
own  guidance. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

COWS,  MILK  AND  BUTTER. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  found  carelessly  thrown  into 
my  drawer  the  enclosed  note  on  the  making  of  but- 
ter, addressed  to  me  three  years  since,  by  a  young 
farmer  of  Danvers.  If  you  think  it  worthy  of  use, 
it  is  at  your  service.  It  is  a  genuine  paper — no  fic- 
tion. Truly  yours,  J.  W.  Proctor. 

^ug.  12,  1857.  • 

J.  W.  Proctor,  Esq.: — Sir — In  answer  to  yours 
of  Jan.  17, 1  would  say  that  the  milk  sold  as  stated 
by  me  was  measured  in  the  milk  measure  generally 
used  by  milkmen  in  our  vicinity,  and  I  think  there 
is  no  standard  for  the  measure  of  milk,  at  least  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salem  market.  The  measure  used 
here  is,  I  think,  considerably  larger  than  that  used 
in  any  other  market  that  I  know  of.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  by  experiment  determined  how  many 
quarts  of  milk  are  required  to  produce  a  pound  of 
butter,  neither  do  I  think  that  any  result  can  be  ar- 
rived at  by  experimenting  upon  one  yard  of  cows 
which  will  apply  to  the  same  number  of  cows  upon 
another  farm.  It  will  depend,  also,  as  you  are 
aware,  somewhat  upon  the  season  of  the  year  at 
which  the  trial  is  made,  as  to  the  amount  of  milk 
necessary  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  butter.  I 
have  for  some  years  past  when  I  have  bought  one 
or  more  cows,  made  a  trial  of  their  milk  for  one 
week  each,  to  test  its  butter-making  qualities  — 
When  I  have  found  one  making  but  a  small  quan- 
tity, or  a  poor  quality  of  butter,  I  have  sold  her. 
I  have  known  of  numbers  that  have  given  large 
quantites  of  milk  which  would  mike  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  butter ;  such  a  cow,  you  are  aware, 
will  sell  for  a  large  price  to  the  milkmen,  while  she 
is  worth  nothing  to  the  butter- farmer.  By  these 
experiments  upon  cows,  although  I  have  not  de- 
termined with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  milk  from 
each  cow  required  for  a  pound  of  butter,  yet  have 
got  the  result  necessary  to  determine  what  cows  1 
had  better  keep  and  what  reject.  By  this  process 
I  have  a  lot  of  cows  that  will  produce  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  butter,  and  that,  if  properly  manu- 
factured, of  the  very  best  quality.  The  milk  of 
these  cows  must  be  of  a  better  quality,  and  of  course 
worth  more  per  quart  in  the  market,  than  that 
produced  by  cows,  many  of  which  have  been  re- 
jected on  account  of  the  quality  of  their  milk,  and 
none  selected  by  reason  of  producing  rich  milk. 
Upon  trial  of  the  cows  I  now  have,  I  judge  the 
produce  of  milk  from  them  the  season  through  will 
yield  one  pound  of  butter  to  eight  quarts  of  milk, 
and  1  have  rejected  some  that  would  probably  pro- 
duce not  over  one  pound  of  poor  butter  from  twelve 
or  fifteen  quarts  of  milk.  I  judge  also  that  it 
vdll  require  two  quarts  more  of  milk  to  yield  a 


pound  of  butter  in  May  than  in  September  from 
the  same  cow.  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  standard 
can  be  established,  by  the  trial  of  a  given  number 
of  cows,  which  can  be  applied  to  another  lot  in  an- 
other place,  that  have  possibly  the  advantage  of 
better  pasturage  and  care.  If  the  statements  of 
certain  gentlemen  can  be  relied  on,  that  there  is 
in  this  State  a  breed  of  cows  whose  butter-producing 
qualities,  are  such  that  four  quarts  of  milk  yield  a 
pound  of  butter,  it  would  be  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  butter-producing  farmers  in  this 
State,  could  they  be  generally  distributed  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

As  I  now  intend  to  sell  milk  rather  than  make 
butter  the  next  season,  I  shall  be  unable  to  put  in 
a  claim  for  the  liberal  premiums  offered  by  the 
State  Society,  which  I  would  do  if  practicable,  al- 
though I  have  no  doubt  others  in  the  county  have 
better  butter-producing  cows. 
Yours  truly, 

Charles  P.  Preston. 

JV.  Danvers,  Jan.,  1855. 


For  the  Nets  England  Farmer, 

THE  PEARL  FISHERY. 

.  Pearl  fishing  is  now  creating  some  excitement  in 
Essex  County.  It  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  new 
enterprise,  but  it  had  its  origin  in  the  early  histo- 
ry of  our  country.  The  first  adventurers  in  North 
America  were  intent  upon  examining  its  mineral 
productions,  and  particularly  such  localities  as  in- 
dicated the  presence  of  gold  and  silver.  They  ap- 
pear also  to  have  searched  our  fresh  water  rivers 
for  pearls,  and  to  have  experienced  disappointment. 
Probably  many  of  our  brooks  and  rivers  furnish  a 
muscle,  in  which  is  to  be  found  something  that 
might  be  called  a  pearl,  but  possessing  but  little 
value.  I  have  noticed  a  considerable  degree  of  dif- 
ference, both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  color, 
in  the  enamel  of  our  fresh  water  muscles.  The 
pearl  is  but  the  secretion  of  this  enamel,  produced 
by  disease,  accident,  or  other  causes.  I  think  I  may 
say  this  much  to  our  farmers,  that  pearl  fishing  as 
now  practised  in  our  brooks  and  rivers,  is  an  old, 
unprofitable  and  discarded  business,  and  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  was  not  pursued  for  any 
length  of  time.  And  I  suspect  in  its  juvenile  days, 
it  was  classed  by  our  ancestors  in  the  great  order 
of  humbugs,  and  thus  it  quietly  passed  into  its  pupa 
state,  to  be  transformed  in  our  day.  The  present 
history  of  the  pearl  fishery  of  course  is  not  writ- 
ten, but  its  past  history  may  be  known  by  consult- 
ing that  lively  Frenchman,  the  Baron  Lahoutan. 
He  says  in  his  "  New  Voyages  to  North  America," 
Vol.  1st,  page  245,  when  speaking  of  one  of  our 
rivets  in  1689,— "The  Muscles  of  this  River 
are  prodigious  large,  and  taste  very  well ;  but  'tis 
next  to  impossible  to  eat  'em,  without  breaking 
one's  teeth,  by  reason  of  their  being  stuff" 'd  with 
Pearl ;  I  call  it  Pearl,  tho'  the  name  Gravel  or 
Sand  may  be  more  proper,  with  respect  to  it's  Val- 
ue, for  I  brought  to  Paris,  fifty  or  sixty  of  the 
largest  and  finest,  which  were  rated  only  at  t  Pen- 
ny  a  piece  ;  notwithstanding  that  we  had  bi  i,ke 
above  two  thousand  muscles  to  make  up  that  Num- 
ber." 

So  much  for  the  profit  of  pearl  fishing,  in  the 
year  1689.  It  would  be  proper,  however,  to  say  to 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer,  that  antiquarians  do  not 
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give  so  much  credence  to  the  writings  of  Lahou- 
tan,  as  they  do  to  other  early  French  writers  on  our 
natural  productions,  for  instance,  those  furnished 
us  by  Charlevoix  or  even  Du  Pratz.  And  that  our 
quotation  from  the  Baron  should  be  received  with 
a  little  degree  of  allowance,  particularly  that  part 
of  it  that  speaks  of  the  peculiar  gritty  character  of 
his  muscles,  which  so  much  endangered  his  teeth ! 

S.  P.  Fowler. 
Oanvers-Port,  Aug.  \st,  1857. 

Remarks. — ^Thank  you,  friend  Fowler,  for  the 
pretty  shells  sent  us,  as  well  as  for  this  article.  Af- 
ter reading  it,  we  certainly  shall  not  go  pearl  fish- 
ing at  present. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

UTILITY  OF  APPEARANCE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Why  don't  you  ornament  your 
premises  with  that  taste  your  abilities  warrant  and 
demand  ?  Why  will  you  let  that  reproach  fall  on 
the  ears  of  your  family,  to  make  them  discontent- 
ed, that  the  farm  is  dreadful  lonely  ?  Why  do 
your  children  hasten  away  from  home,  a  spot  upon 
which  no  eye  rests  with  respect  or  admiration,  but 
because  no  passing  traveller  has  stopped  to  gaze 
on  the  beauty  they  ought  to  see  environing  the 
place,  dear  only  to  those  who  have  been  reared 
there? 

The  country  is  the  place,  but  never  has  been 
made  the  place  for  maturing  the  mind.  And  why  ? 
The  idea  of  continual  working  and  acquiring  soil 
and  wealth,  has  weighed  down  the  youth  of  twenty 
years,  so  that  his  prospect  of  earthly  distinction  is 
forever  hushed  in  his  bosom,  and  the  depressed 
and  wounded  spirit  sinks  down  into  the  unheard  of 
plodder  in  the  good  old  ways  our  fathers  trod. 

My  first  idea  on  seeing  a  certain  farm — not  yours, 
Mr.  Editor,  over  whose  back  some  one  is  whipped 
— was  that  there  had  been  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
disarranging  all  the  buildings  on  the  farm,  placing  the 
barn  on  the  road,  the  woodpile  and  pig-pen  at  the 
front  door  of  the  house,  the  back  door  of  which 
opened  into  a  sink  drain.  The  inmates  thinking  no 
one  would  ever  look  in,  seemed  suddenly  startled 
on  our  approach ;  inmates  and  visitors  simultane- 
ously left,  chairs  and  so  forth  take  chase.  The 
cbildren  of  this  family  have  been  several  times  af- 
fectingly  sick.  Riches  giving  them  influence,  they 
gave  great  credit  to  the  know-nothings  of  those 
days. 

There  should  be  order  discernible ;  without  it  there 
will  be  fretting ;  the  useful  should  be  made  pleasant, 
the  pleasant  useful.  The  position  of  farmers  should 
be  elevated ;  how  can  it  be  done  better  than  by 
A  reform  in  personal  appearance,  and  by  strertgth- 
ening  the  mind  to  grasp  and  carry  out  principles  of 
a  better  life,  giving  to  our  farms  the  indication  of  an 
order  superior  to  that  of  those  who  long  ago  died, 
leaving  us  a  blessing  with  the  farms  they  toiled 
over.*  w.  J.  E. 

Freetown,  Mass.,  1857. 


ff^  A  disease  is  said  to  be  making  fatal  work 
among  the  cattle  about  Utica,  N.  Y.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Observer  says  the  disease  is  identi- 
cal with  the  one  known  as  the  cattle  plague  in 
Europe. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

TRANSPLANTING  WALNUT   AND   CHESTNUT  TREES. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  correspon- 
dents oblige  a  subscriber  by  informing  him,  through 
the  Farmer,  of  the  best  time  and  manner  of  setting 
out  walnut  and  chestnut  groves,  the  trees  being 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high  ?  How  far  apart  should 
they  be  set,  and  what  is  meant  by  the  tap  root^ 
which  a  writer  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  back  num- 
bers, stating  that  it  should  be  cut  in  the  fall  pre- 
vious to  the  taking  up  of  the  tree  in  the  spring  ? 

Remari^s. — It  is  difficult  to  make  either  the  wal- 
nut or  chestnut  live  after  transplanting,  though  it 
is  sometimes  done.  The  tap  root  is  the  main  cen- 
tre root,  shaped  like  the  tap  of  a  cider  barrel,  and 
usually  runs  straight  down  into  the  ground.  It  is 
said  that  if  this  root  is  cut  off  smoothly  with  a 
sharp  spade,  or  by  other  means,  when  the  tree  is 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  left  to 
grow  one  year'after  this,  that  it  may  be  transplant>- 
ed  with  considerable  certainty  of  success.  We 
should  think  April  the  best  month  to  transplant- 
The  trees  should  not  be  set  nearer  than  fifty  feel 
of  each  other.  

pumpkins  and  squashes. 

Reading  that  "pumpkin  story"  in  the  Farmer  of 
Aug.  8,  induces  me  to  make  a  statement  which  you 
may  publish,  if  you  think  worthy. 

I  counted  on  two  squash  vines,  of  the  "yellow 
summer  crookneck"  variety,  which  are  in  my  fath- 
er's garden,  sixty  perfectly-formed  squashes  at  one 
time. 

We  also,  last  year,  raised  an  English  turnip, 
which  weighed  when  pulled,  18^  lbs. 

W.  B.  BOYNTON. 

Shirley  Village,  Aug.,  1857. 

HAY  MAKERS — ALLEN's  MOWING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  answer  to  your  correspondent, 
"J.  A.  F.,"  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  often  seen  the 
"Hay-Maker,"  or  more  properly  "Tedding  Ma- 
chine," at  work  in  England,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  more  perfect  than  its  performance  in  stirring  the 
fresh  cut  or  partly  cured  grass.  This  machine  is 
simple  in  its  construction,  and  may  be  made  by  any 
of  our  mechanics  at  a  moderate  cost.  Engravings 
of  the  machine  will  be  found  in  any  British  Ency- 
clopedia of  Agriculture. 

As  to  the  cost  of  Allen's  mowing  machine,  I  can 
say  truly,  that  it  is  sold  at  a  very  moderate  profit, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  getting  it  up,  and  the  great  amount  of 
time  and  money  spent  in  perfecting  it.  Several 
thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  on  this  machine 
every  year,  for  some  years  past,  in  experiments  to 
improve  it.  None  but  those  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  improving  mowing  and  reaping  ma- 
chines, have  the  slightest  idea  how  much  it  costs 
to  tolerably  perfect  a  new  one — nor  afterwards,  of 
the  care,  anxiety  and  risk  of  making  them— besides 
the  cost  for  patent  right  and  other  expenses  inci- 
dental to  introducing  a  new  machine. 

The  public  may  be  assured  that  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  manufacturer  to  afford  these  machines 
as  low  as  possible.    I  think,  however,  that  a  good 
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mower  at  a   round  price,  is  much   cheaper  in  the 
end,  than  an  indifferent  one  as  a  gift. 
JVew  York,  Aug.  22,  1857,         A.  B.  Allen. 


PAINT  FOR   SAP  TUBS. 

Plumbago  (black  lead)  paint,  if  pure,  will  prove 
all  your  correspondent,  "G.  W.  S.,"  wants.  Mix 
the  first  coat  with  turpentine,  same  as  other  paint, 
second  and  third  coat,  nothing  but  good  linseed  oil 
and  a  dryer — asphaltum  varnish  is  thebest  dryer. 
It  is  also  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  paint  that 
can  be  used.  Its  nominal  price  is  higher  than  other 
paint,  but  its  bulk  is  twice  as  great,  being  so  much 
lighter,  and  from  its  nature,  it  will  cover  with  a 
thicker  and  more  durable  coat,  three  times  as  much 
space.  I  speak  knowingly,  from  having  formerly 
manufactured  the  article,  but  had  to  give  it  up  on 
account  of  its  price  and  color,  and  from  inability  to 
put  it  properly  before  the  public.  If  thoroughly 
dry,  acid  has  no  effect  on  it  unless  strong  enough 
to  burn  out  the  oil. 

DAMP   WALLS. 

It  is  also  an  effectual  cure  for  the  damp  walls 
complained  of  by  another  correspondent.  One 
good  coat,  mixed  with  linseed  oil  and  a  dryer,  will 
effect  his  purpos'e.  D.  C. 

WHAT  WILL   KILL  COMMON   WILLOWS? 

Can  you,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer, 
give  some  plan  to  kill  the  common  willow  ?  I  have 
about  an  acre  of  intervale  covered  with  them  ; 
they  have  withstood  every  effort  to  suppress  them 
and  are  now  doing  finely. 

Please  give  a  plan  that  will  kill  them,  if  possible 
and  oblige  a  Young  Farmer. 

East  Poultney,  Vt,  1857. 

CHINESE   SUGAR  CANE. 

Mr.  C.  Goodrich,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  writing 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  of  whom  he  purchased  seed 
for  gratuitous  distribution,  says :  — 

"I  started  some  under  glass,  and  transplanted  at 
two  different  times, — also  planted  some  as  late  as 
May  loth ;  the  first  is  now  some  eight  feet  high, 
and  beginning  to  show  the  flowers,  or  as  they  say 
of  broom  corn,  brush,  and,  I  believe,  will  ripen  seed, 

From  an  experiment  with  a  few  stalks  last  year, 
and  its  appearance  this,  I  have  full  confidence  of  its 
acclimation  in  New  England,  and  believe  syrup 
equal  to  Porto  Rico  will  be  made  from  it  at  an  ex 
pense  of  less  than  one  shilling  per  gallon. 

The  expense  of  starting  plants  under  glass  is  tri- 
fling, and  nothing  is  easier  transplanted,  or  more 
tenacious  of  life."  

Will  you  ])lease  inform  me  through  your  valua- 
ble paper,  the  latest  and  best  treatise  on  agricuL 
ture,  and  where  it  can  be  had  ?  o.  H. 

JVashua,  Jlug.,  1857. 

Remarks. — For  a  single  book  we  should  redom 
mend  "The  Farmer's  and  Planter's  Encyclopedia." 
Price  $4,00.    May  be  had  at  this  office. 


Windsor  County  (Vt.)  Agricultural  So 
CIETT. — We  have  received  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen 
pages,  giving  the  "Rules  and  Regulations,"  the 
iiames  of  officers  andthe  -list  of  premiums  of  the 


Agricultural  Society  of  this  county.  Its  twelfth 
annual  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Woodstock,  September 
29th  and  30th,  and  October  1st.  We  also  learn 
that  our  esteemed  friend,  S.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of 
Winchester,  Mass.,  is  to  deliver  the  Address  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Fair.  Mr.  F.  was  born  and 
brought  up  on  a  farm  in  that  county  ;  but  as  he 
left  there  in  his  boyhood,  we  presume  that  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer  in  that  section  will  know 
better  what  to  expect  on  the  occasion,  from  the  i«- 
timattion  we  venture  to  give,  that  he  is  the  writer  of 
the  articles  which  appeared  in  our  columns  a  year 
or  two  since  with  the  signature  "  A  City  Mechan- 
ic," than  they  would  from  the  simple  announce- 
ment of  his  name.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  an  ardent  lover 
of  the  country  and  country  life,  an  observing,  prac- 
tical man,  sound  in  his  views,  and  a  terse  and 
perspicuous  writer.  We  believe  the  good  people 
of  Windsor  county  have  never  listened  to  a  better 
address  than  they  will  hear  from  Mr.  Fletcher. 


How  TO  Rii)  Animals  and  Plants  of  Ver- 
min.— The  Jlgricultor  publishes  a  letter  from  M. 
Raspail,  giving  an  account  of  a  plan  for  destroying 
vermin  on  animals,  and  also  trees  and  plants.  The 
process  he  recommends  is  to  make  a  solution  of 
aloes,  (one  gramme  of  that  gum  to  a  little  water,) 
and  by  means  of  this  solution,  which  will  speedily, 
he  says,  destroy  all  the  vermin  on  them,  and  effec- 
tually prevent  others  approaching.  In  order  to 
clean  sheep  and  animals  with  long  hair,  they  must 
be  either  bathed  with  this  solution,  or  be  well 
washed  in  it.  The  writer  mentions  several  trials 
which  he  had  made  of  the  solution  with  the  mosi 
complete  success. 

Grain  for  Sheep. — The  best  shepherds  are  gen- 
erally in  the  habit  of  giving  sheep  extra  attentions, 
in  the  shape  of  grain  or  roots,  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  If  corn  is  fed,  one  gill  per  day  is  about  the 
right  quantity;  but  just  previous  to  lambing,  oats 
are  recommended  as  least  heating.  Half  a  pint 
will  be  none  too  much,  and  if  feeding  "  mutton  " 
sheep,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  lambs  for  the  ear- 
ly market,  the  quantity  may  be  increased  after  a 
few  weeks.  Roots  are  an  excellent  addition  or  sub- 
stitute, and  of  course,  good  hay  should  be  supplied. 


Relieving  Choked  Cattle. — I  will  give  you  a 
simple,  yet  very  certain  mode  of  getting  a  potato 
or  apple  out  of  a  creature's  throat.  People  fre- 
quently resort  to  harsh  remedies,  and  sometimes 
lose  a  valuable  cow  or  ox  thereby.  My  plan  is  to 
fire  a  gun  under  the  animal,  when  the  animal  makes 
such  a  desperate  spring  that  the  wind  from  the 
stomach  throws  out  the  obstruction  in  the  throat  at 
once. — JVorthwestern  Fanner. 


{Cf»  Mr.  Neeming,  of  Orwell,  Vt.,  sold  "Addison," 
a  Black  Hawk  colt  of  six  years,  to  Messrs.  Pierce 
&  Penn,  of  Belville,  111.,  for  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, on  Saturday.  The  Burlington  Free  Press 
says  that  he  trots  a  three  minute  gait  with  ease, 
though  not  considered  fast  by  Black  Hawk  breed- 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.  BROWN. 

Essex  County,  Aug.  29, 1857. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Everywhere,  here,  the  contrast 
between  this  region  and  that  over  which  I  rambled 
last  week,  is  very  great.  The  marks  of  a  longer  oc- 
cupation, and  a  more  dense  population,  are  present- 
ed in  every  direction.  The  smooth  hills,  divested  of 
the  forest  trees  which  once  crowned  their  tops,  but 
BOW  clothed  in  the  richest  verdure,  break  the  sur- 
face into  pleasing  undulations,  while  broad  salt 
marshes,  now  dotted  with  the  haymakers  in  their 
■white  shirts,  and  innumerable  cocks  and  stacks  of 
hay,  are  the  vanguard  to  these  ancient  sea-girt 
towns.  In  these  eastern  towns,  and  especially  at 
Danvers,  where  I  write,  leather  and  onions  are  sta- 
ple commodities,  indispensable  alike  to  health,  hap- 
piness and  prosperity.  Without  these,  Danvers 
"would  be  no  more  like  Danvers  than  would  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  the  prince  of  Den 
mark  omitted.  Deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
even,  one  might  be  as  certain  of  his  locality  as  was 
one  of  the  old  skippers  of  Cape  Ann,  who  plumed 
himself  upon  his  knowledge  of  all  the  New  Eng- 
land harbors,  and  could  tell  any  of  them  with  his 
eyes  shut,  by  smelling  the  mud  brought  up  in 
sounding.  To  test  his  skill,  some  wag  bottled  up  a 
quantity  of  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  and 
took  it  to  sea  with  him,  and  at  a  proper  opportunity 
provoked  the  Old  Salt  to  a  trial.  So  when  it  was 
somewhat  doubtful  where  they  really  were,  he  was 
blinded  and  while  the  man  drew  in  the  line  and 
cried  "by  the  deep  nine,"  the  bottle  was  brought 
out,  and  some  of  the  mud  of  his  native  harbor, 
quietly  applied  to  the  dripping  lead.  Upon  lifting 
it  to  his  nose,  he  roared  out,  "tack  ship,  we  are 
running  directly  on  the  rocks  in  Cape  Ann  harbor, 
for  since  we  left  home  it  has  been  moved  five  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  eastward."  So  of  Danvers ;  you 
oan't  mistake  it  even  with  the  eyes  shut.  There 
are  its  tanneries,  its  onions,  and  smell  of  burning 
peat, — but  there  are,  also,  its  thrifty  intelligent  peo- 
ple, with  their  substantial  dwellings,  and  excellent 
roads,  their  institutions  of  science  and  learning, 
and  some  ©f  the  finest  examples  of  a  high  and 
profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Peabody,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dan- 
vers, and  long  a  London  merchant,  has  recently 
given  the  town  not  much  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  establish  an  Institute,  and  a  fine, 
substantial  brick  building  has  been  erected,  and  a 
library  collected,  which  are  alike  creditable  to  the 
munificent  donor  and  an  honor  to  the  town. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Proctor,  one  of  the  most 
ardent  lovers  of  rural  life,  and  one  of  our  most 
able  correspondents,  we  called  on  Mr.  Ayer,  a  ster- 
ling farmer,  and  though  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
one  who  sets  the  noble  example  of  leading  the 
■work  with  his  own  hands,  and  superintending  all 
the  affairs  of  the  farm  in  person.  A  pair  of  his  no- 


ble bays  were  put  to  the  carriage,  and  we  drove  to 
Mr.  Needham's,  and  looked  at  his  plantation  of 
cranberries  growing  on  high  land.  Last  year,  Mr. 
N.  obtained,  from  five-eighths  of  an  acre,  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  fine  fruit,  worth  about  $3  per 
bushel ;  this  year  the  crop  will  be  but  one-half  that 
amount,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  vines  by 
the  extreme  cold  of  last  winter.  In  my  own  expe- 
rience of  several  years  in  the  cultivation  of  upland 
cranberries,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  anything  but 
keeping  grass  and  weeds  from  growing  among  the 
plants.  They  must  be  placed  on  soil  naturally 
moist  enough  to  bring  grass  readily,  or  they  will 
not  succeed,  and  in  such  places  there  is  a  constant 
struggle  for  the  mastery,  in  which  the  grass  will  be 
quite  likely  to  come  off  best.  In  pulling  the  weeds 
and  grass  the  runners  of  the  cranberry  plant  are  so 
often  disturbed  that  they  fail  to  take  root  and  cover 
the  ground,  and  therefore  the  labo^-  of  weeding  is 
excessive  and  expensive.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  upland  cranberry  culture  when  there  is  a 
sufficient  stock  of  skill  and  patience  to  keep  all  grass 
and  weeds  from  among  the  plants ;  but  if  that  is  not 
done  the  grass  will  certainly  be  dominant  and  drive 
the  cranberry  out.  The  Needhams,  father  and  son, 
have  very  extensive  gardens  and  nurseries,  amount- 
ing to  acres,  sometimes  in  the  strawberry,  and  oth- 
er small  fruits. 

The  onion  I  said  is  one  of  the  staples  of  Dan- 
vers; the  crop  this  season  has  been  considerably 
reduced  by  the  ravages  of  the  onion  maggot,  bu 
there  will  still  remain  a  handsome  and  profitable 
harvesting.  My  friend,  Mr.  Ayer,  has  three  acres, 
and  he  and  Mr.  Proctor  estimated  that  there  are 
now  two  hundred  acres  in  onions  in  Danvers  and 
South  Danvers.  At  $3,00  per  barrel,  the  price 
which  they  are  now  bringing,  and  an  average  crop 
of  three  to  four  hundred  bushels  an  acre,  this  would 
bring  a  handsome  income  to  these  towns. 

On  the  town  farm  this  year  they  have  produced 
one  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  rye  from  a  six 
acre  field,  being  at  the  rate  of  thirty  bushels  an 
acre.  On  some  single  acres  they  have  heretofore 
produced  forty  bushels  of  rye.  On  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  I  looked  at  the  finest  field  of  carrots  I 
ever  saw,  which  in  my  judgment  will  produce  thir- 
teen hundred  bushels  per  acre.  I  also  saw  in  his 
stable  the  best  Alderney  or  Jersey  bull  that  I  have 
met  of  that  breed.  But  I  cannot  find  space  to 
enumerate  the  instances  of  high  culture  which  pre- 
vails in  these  ancient  towns.  The  farmers  are  fa- 
vored with  some  facilities  for  obtaining  manure, 
which  are  not  commonly  enjoyed,  such  as  may 
be  found  in  the  shops  of  tanners  and  curriers,  and 
perhaps  kelp  and  weeds  and  grass  from  the  sea. 
They  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruit,  and  most  of  the  field  crops, 
which  would  afford  excellent  lessons  to  most  of  us 
if  we  would  but  place  ourselves  in  the  way  to  ob- 
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serve  them.  They  would  welcome  and  treat  with 
kind  hospitality  any  intelligent  farmer  who  should 
go  on  a  tour  of  observation  among  them. 

Among  the  pleasant  pauses  in  my  rambles  was 
one  with  Col.  Moses  Newell,  of  West  Newbury. 
He  is  at  present  an  efficient  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  a  gentleman  of  singular 
good  judgment  in  most  branches  of  farming,  but 
especially  so  with  regard  to  stock.  He  has  a  sixty 
acre  field  directly  behind  his  house,  cuts  a  hundred 
tons  of  hay,  keeps  a  fine  dairy  of  about  twenty 
cows,  young  and  old,  a  team  of  six  noble  oxen, 
one  hundred  sheep,  and  other  matters  correspond- 
ing with  these.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  keeping 
of  sheep,  with  present  prices  of  lambs  and  of  wool, 
is  more  profitable  than  the  ordinary  products  ob- 
tained from  cows,  while  the  labor  of  the  women  is 
vastly  less. 

I  have  examined  the  various  crops  which  have 
fallen  under  my  observation,  and  have  stated  in 
other  letters  that  they  appear  well, — and,  superfi- 
cially observed,  they  do.  Upon  a  more  critical  in- 
spection, however,  of  the  corn  crop,  I  am  led  to 
think  that  it  may  not  prove  so  favorable  as  was 
supposed.  In  passing  through  some  larg«  fields  1 
find  the  ears  are  thicker  and  larger  op  the  edges, 
than  in  the  body  of  the  field,  and  thai  in  the  latter 
place  there  are  a  great  many  ears  set  that  will  not 
mature.  If  corn,  this  season,  had  been  planted 
^ve  feet  apart  instead  of  three  and  a  half  or  four 
feet,  I  think  the  crop  would  be  larger.  The  con- 
stant rains  have  urged  a  great  growth  of  stalks 
and  leaves  which  have  shaded  the  land, — and  this, 
with  the  lack  of  hot  suns,  the  best  friend  of  Indian 
corn,  will  prevent  that-  consummation  of  the  crop 
which  I  had  hoped  would  cake  place.  Three-fourths 
of  the  usual  crop  is  all  I  expect. 

Potatoes,  up  to  the  20th  of  August,  never  ap- 
peared better;  but  soon  after  that  time  Chenan- 
goes  began  to  roS  badly,  and  those  not  early  dug 
will  be  lost.  On  entering  a  field  of  them  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Ay^r,  he  said  any  person  might  have 
them  who  would  dig  them.  Some  other  kinds  are 
attacked  and  are  going  fast.  What  shall  be  done 
to  arrest  this  calamity  ? 

Beans  of  all  varieties  look  well, — no  favorite 
politician  at  the  polls  ever  ran  better ;  there  is  no 
knowing,  if  they  had  poles  long  enough,  where  the 
climbing  beans  would  go. 

I  am  only  able  to  speak  of  a  few  things  that 
come  under  my  observation, — but  am  convinced 
that  if  farmers  would  take  opportunity  to  visit 
each  other,  examine  into  their  modes  of  culture, 
cost  of  draining,  reclaiming  and  raising  crops,  of 
rearing  sheep,  cattle,  swine  and  fruit,  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  dairy,  modes  of  feeding,  &c,,  &c., 
they  would  be  mutually  instructed  and  benefited. 
This  might  be  done  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
by  spending  one  or  two  days  in  each  three  months, 


and  I  am  quite  confident  would  prove  to  every  ob- 
serving and  inquiring  mind  more  profitable  than 
the  labor  of  any  other  days  in  the  year. 

I  should  be  glad  to  speak  more  at  length  of 
those  men  who  labored  with,  and  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  Lowell  and  Pickering  and  Colman,  and  who 
are  willing  to  spend  time  and  money  and  influence 
to  promote  our  delight/ul  art.  I  should  be  glad 
to  mention  in  terms  of  the  warmest  approbation, 
the  name  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Proctor,  Mr.  Wa- 
ters, of  Beverly,  Mr.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  Mr.  Ayer, 
of  South  Danvers,  Mr.  S.  P.  Fowler,  of  Danvers, 
Col.  Newell,  of  West  Newbury,  Dr.  Kelly,  of 
Newburyport.  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Brown,  of 
Marblehead,  all  of  whom  reside  in  this  ancient 
county,  and  who  have  often  instructed  me  either 
by  precept  or  example.  It  is  especially  such  men 
that  give  dignity  to  the  calling,  because  they  enno- 
ble it,  not  only  by  their  skill  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  but  by  their  enlightened  and  intelligent 
minds.  They  are  emphatically  producers, — the 
earth  yields  up  her  bounties  to  their  skill,  and  they 
produce  a  love  of  the  calling  in  the  young  by  their 
candid  and  attractive  writings. 

But  I  must  pause.  A  long  story  in  our  busy 
journal  is  like  too  long  a  nap  at  noon  in  hay-time, 
— so  I  will  only  commend  to  others  to  go  and  see 
for  themselves  as  I  have  done. 

Truly  yours,         SiMON  Brown. 
Joel  Nouese,  Esq. 


KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS. 

We  have  much  to  say  in  this  Department  of  the 
Farmer,  upon  the  qualities,  breeds,  characteristics, 
and  treatment  of  stock.  In  this  article  we  wish  to 
speak  especially  of  kindness  to  domestic  animals. 
Humanity  alone  would  seem  to  urge  a  sufficient 
plea  for  the  animals  we  rear.  But  this  does  not 
always  secure  to  our  domestic  herds  the  kindly 
treatment  they  should  have  at  our  hands.  Men  of 
human  feelings  often  abuse  animals  with  whip  and 
cudgel,  with  hunger,  cold  and  neglect.  Working 
animals  are  often  abused  with  overwork,  galled 
with  bad  yokes  and  harness,  with  the  oft  repeated 
stroke  of  the  lash,  till  they  seem  almost  indifferent 
to  the  pain  of  blows  and  galls.  A  good  old  friend 
of  ours  who  has  been  a  successful  farmer  for  nearly 
forty  years,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  men  com- 
mit more  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  in  the  abuse  of 
animals  than  in  all  other  ways  put  together.  See 
the  jaded  horses,  the  stiffened  and  worn  out  oxen, 
the  poor  scrawny  cows,  the  starved  hogs  all  over 
the  country.  Somebody  has  abused  them.  See 
the  great  whips,  spurs  and  other  instruments  of 
torture  everywhere  in  use.  With  good  feed  and 
kind  treatment  these  are  never  needed  in  working 
animals.  They  are  simply  instruments  of  torture. 
They  are  evidences  of  a  prevailing  inhumanity  to 
animals.  Many  people  whip  animals  as  a  matter 
of  course,  because  they  have  always  seen  them 
whipped.  If  they  drive  often,  they  go  whip,  whip, 
whipping  along  as  though  the  poor  creatures'  hides 
were  already  tanned  into  sole  leather,  and  they  do 
it  more  than  half  from  habit.  If  they  drive  horses 
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they  whip  them  brutally  every  time  they  commit 
any  little  offense,  just  as  though  they  must.  They 
do  not  mean  to  be  inhuman,  but  they  do  it  from  a 
perverse  habit.  Now  this  whole  whipping  and 
cudgeling  process  is  calculated  to  beat  the  life  out 
of  oxen  and  spoil  the  disiposition  of  horses.  I 
know  of  no  more  effectual  way  to  spoil  both  horses 
and  oxen  than  to  whip  them  much.  One  hard 
whipping  is  worse  than  a  whole  week's  work,  in  its 
wear  and  tear  on  an  animal.  We  have  seldom 
seen  an  animal  in  good  plight  that  is  whipped 
much.  Every  man  who  keeps  working  animals 
has  to  pay  for  the  whipping  in  the  extra  amount  of 
feed  it  requires  to  keep  them,  as  well  as  in  the  bad 
work  they  do,  and  in  the  time  lost  and  strength 
wasted  in  the  process. 

We  would  not  discard  the  whip  altogether ; 
sometimes  it  is  best  to  use  it,  and  use  it  thorough- 
ly ;  but  not  often — not  as  a  daily  habit.  We  know, 
from  much  experience  with  working  animals,  that 
the  whip  is  seldom  needed.  The  most  of  horses 
never  need  it.  The  colt  may  be  broken  to  work 
better  without  the  whip  than  with  it.  The  greal 
majority  of  the  bad  habits  of  horses  are  acquired 
by  being  whipped.  The  great  majority  of  dull 
and  disobedient  oxen  are  made  so  by  the  crack  and 
fall  of  the  whip.  The  spint  of  both  horses  and 
oxen  are  broken  down  by  the  whip.  It  is  a  posi 
tive  injury  to  the  strengch  and  disposition  of  ani- 
mals to  whip  them.  The  best  whip  is  good  feed. 
Work  with  animals  must  become  a  habit.  Begin 
■with  a  little ;  increase  as  the  habit  becomes  fixed. 
First  they  must  get  used  to  the  yoke  and  harness ; 
then  get  used  to  being  guided ;  then  used  to  work. 
The  whole  process  to  be  well  done  must  be  the 
process  of  forming  habits  in  the  animals.  Any  at- 
tempt to  hasten  the  end  by  whipping  is  only  to 
thwart  the  object.  Animals  take  on  habits  very 
readily  if  kindly  treated.  "The  merciful  man  is 
merciful  to  his  beast." —  Valley  Farmer. 


also  arrested  in  their  development  by  it,  and  pre- 
vented from  becoming  flies  or  moths.  It  arrests 
putrescence,  and  for  many  vegetables  is  one  of  the 
most  healthy  and  stimulating  articles  that  can  be 
named  in  the  whole  list  of  manures.  "  Pigs,"  says 
a  late  writer,  "  like  to  eat  charcoal,  and  are  thought 
to  fatten  on  it,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
months  I  frequently  have  it  thrown  into  the  pen. 
It  makes  the  manure  so  much  the  more  valuable 
that  I  find  it  worth  while  to  buy  it  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

By  a  little  timely  care  with  regard  to  such  things, 
much  may  be  done  to  keep  a  pure  atmosphere 
about  the  premises,  to  preserve  health,  and,  where 
there  is  a  farm  or  garden,  to  increase  the  amount 
and  value  of  fertilizing  matter. 


CHARCOAL. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  and  especially  when 
vegetation  is  so  rank,  and  deleterious  exhalations 
abundant,  some  deodorizer  should  be  used  wher- 
ever animal  or  vegetable  matters  are  in  a  state  of 
decomposition.  Chloride  of  lime  is  commonly 
used,  but  there  are  several  other  things,  both  cheap 
and  effectual.  Dry  and  fine  muck  or  meadow  mud 
is  a  great  absorber,  and  is  excellent  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  decomposing 
matter.  Comm,on  earth,  sawdust,  or  even  sand,  is 
better  than  nothing. 

Among  the  substances,  however,  that  can  be 
cheaply  obtained,  and  often  in  large  quantities,  is 
the  fine  charcoal  from  coal  hearths,  or  from  the 
wagons  and  yards  where  it  is  deposited  in  cities. 
When  it  can  be  plentifully  obtained,  this  finely  pul- 
verized charcoal  should  be  thickly  spread  over  ev- 
ery place  where  filth  has  accumulated.  It  not  only 
has  a  tendency  to  prevent  unpleasant  smells,  which 
is  very  desirable,  but  it  aiso,  at  the  same  time,  ab- 
sorbs that  which  enables  it  to  act  more  immediate- 
ly and  powerfully  as  a  manure,  when  appropriated 
to  lands  under  cultivation.  The  larvae  of  insects  are 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

Salisbury,  England,  July  21,  1857. 
Mr  Dear  Brown  : — The  last  letter  I  sent  you 
was  wiitten,  though  not  dated,  I  think  away  up  in 
the  middle  of  Derbyshire,  though  it  related  to  agri- 
culture in  Suffolk  County,  which  is  at  the  extreme 
south-east  of  England.  After  passing  a  week  in  Suf- 
folk, I  spent  a  jery  pleasant  and  profitable  week  in 
Lincolnshire,  with  my  friends  whom  I  mentioned 
meeting  on  my  second  day  in  England  at  old  Chester. 
They  welcomed  me  as  if  I  might  have  been  an  "angel 
unawares,"  and  showed  me  at  the  same  time  the  best 
kind  of  agriculture  and  hospitality,  and  I  have  parted 
from  them  with  the  impression  that  the  best  of  people 
and  the  best  of  crops  may  be  found  in  Lincolnshire, 
although  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  is 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  and 
Lincoln  Heath,  the  former  taving  been  formerly 
marsh  flowed  by  the  sea,  and  the  latter  a  dreary 
waste,  so  desert  that  the  lordly  proprietor  actually 
erected  upon  it  a  high  stone  tower  to  guide  travel- 
lers in  their  way  by  day  and  nigh",  a  light  being 
kept  burning  in  the  darkness  for  ths-t  purpose  by 
the  tenant  of  a  cottage  built  at  the  foot  of  the  tow- 
er. The  tower  is  still  standing,  with  a  statue  of 
George  the  Third  on  its  top,  placed  there  in  the  year 
facetiously  termed  by  the  English  "the  year  of  jubi- 
lee," being  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  il- 
lustrious monarch,  whose  wisdom  is  so  well  illustra- 
ted by  Peter  Pindar  in  the  Lousiad,  and  the  story 
of  the  plum  puddmg,  in  which  His  Majesty  is  rep- 
resented, you  will  recollect,  as  sorely  puzzled  as  to 
how  the  plums  could  possibiy  have  got  Inside,  see- 
ing there  was  no  hole.  As  I  looked  at  the  fine 
statue  surmounting  the  lofty  tower,  the  words  of 
the  bard,  in  which  be  portrays  the  consternation  of 
the  king's  household  at  being  ordered  to  shave  all 
their  heads,  would  not  Keep  out  of  mind — 
"And  all  tie  palace  echoed,  wear  a  wig." 
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But  I  have  resolved  solemnly  that  I  will  not  de- 
scribe the  agriculture  of  Lincolnshire,  which  is  the 
best  I  have  yet  met  with,  until  I  have  time  to  do  it 
properly.  I  have  taken  full  notes  of  their  system, 
which  I  will  use  on  some  future  day,  when  I  have 
a  larger  table  than  a  window-sill,  and  a  more  con- 
venient time  than  midnight,  to  use  in  the  under- 
taking. So  I  resolutely  and  deliberately  pass  over, 
for  the  present,  one  of  the  pleasantest  weeks  of 
tny  tour,  hoping  to  look  back,  in  memory  at  least, 
to  the  tower  on  Lincoln  Heath,  and  the  old  Roman 
road,  and  the  remains  of  their  fortifications,  their 
canals  and  their  dwellings,  at  a  more  convenient 
season. 

From  Lincolnshire,  I  went  into^Derbyshire, 
passing  in  the  way,  by  Sherwood  Forest,  where 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  lived  so  brave-'y, 
and  where  many  of  the  old  trees  under  which  they 
ranged  are  still  standing,  especially  the  hoJlow  one 
in  which  Little  John  used  to  hang  up  the  deer  in 
dressing  them. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  describe  the  Manchester 
"Arts  Treasures  Exhibition,"  where  I  spent  a  day, 
and  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  country,  compris- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  finest  pictures  and  stat- 
uary of  the  kingdom,  nor  can  I  now  give  many  de- 
tails of  my  visit  to  Buxton,  Bakewell  and  Chats- 
•worth,  all  of  which  places  are  in  Derbyshire,  the 
most  romantic  and  picturesque  part  of  England 
that  I  have  yet  visited. 

The  country  is,  unlike  the  south  and  east  of  Eng- 
land, beautifully  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys, 
rocks  and  streams,  much  like  some  of  the  finest 
of  our  New  England  scenery,  in  the  older  parts  of 
the  States.  Buxton  is  a  famous  watering-place, 
where  is  Saint  Ann's  well,  the  water  of  which  cures 
divers  diseases.  Near  by,  is  Poole's  Hole,  a  cave, 
•which  I  am  bound  to  mention,  because  I  promised 
the  woman  who  lighted  us  into  it,  that  I  would  ad- 
vise my  countrymen  to  come  and  see  it,  and  to  in- 
quire for  her  as  a  guide.  She  gave  me  her  name, 
•which  is  Martha  Clayton,  and  I  wrote  it  down  on 
the  spot,  so  that  my  friends  might  find  her.  Poole's 
Hole  is  a  cave  in  a  limestone  hill,  and  is  six  hun- 
dred and  nine  yards  deep,  though  as  the  good  lady 
candidly  informed  us,  we  did  not  go  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  end,  the  hole  being  rather  small 
at  that  part.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  owns  all 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  has  considerately  assis- 
ted nature  a  little,  and  enlarged  the  formerly  nar- 
row entrance,  so  that  you  may  walk  the  whole  way 
with  your  best  hat  and  coat  on,  though  your  best 
Loots  would  need  cleaning  when  you  came  out. 
The  cave  is  very  spacious,  sixty  feet  high  in  places, 
and  sometimes  thirty  feet  wide,  full  of  curious  for- 
mations, such  as  stalactites  and  stalagnni  ■'^.  Hav- 
ing no  dictionary,  I  learned  from  Mi.>.  Clayton 
that  a  stalactite  is  a  formation  hanging  down  from 
the  top,  formed  by  water  that  makes  its  deposit 


without  dropping,  while  a  stalagmite  grows  up, 
from  the  bottom,  by  water  continually  dropping, — 
Both  are  in  profusion  and  perfection  in  Poole's 
Hole,  and  besides  there  is  a  hole  worn  in  the  rock, 
in  one  place,  by  water  which  has  dropped  thus  reg- 
ularly ever  since  the  flood,  which  struck  me  as  re- 
markable for  its  close  resemblance  to  a  hole  that 
a  boy  would  bore  with  h/s  knife  in  a  lime  wall. 

Now  Poole  was  a  robber,  and  lived  in  this  cave, 
where,  of  course',  nobody  of  common  prudence 
would  think  of  pursuing  him,  and  besides  that,  Ma- 
ry, Queen  ol  Scots,  who  slept  at  Buxton,  in  the 
very  room  which  I  saw,  went  into  this  same  cave, 
I  presume  after  Poole  moved  out,  and  touched  the 
long  stalactite  which  hangs  from  the  roof  some 
dozen  feet,  and  said  some  remarkable  thing,  which 
I  ought  to  remember,  which  gave  the  name  to  this 
same  remarkable  stalactite,  which  I  have  unfortu- 
nately forgotten,  but  Mrs.  Clayton  will  remember 
it.  I  have  given  this  part  of  the  history  about  as 
clearly  as  the  orator  we  have  heard  of,  who  said 
"in  the  beautiful  and  forcible  language  of  Dr. 
Watts, 

'Thus  to  the  Jews  old— something  stood 
While — something  rolled  between.'  " 

I  presume  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  slept  but  very 
few  nights  in  a  place,  for  I  find  she  has  slept  in 
almost  every  house  I  have  been  into  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

Bakewell  is  in  the  Peak,  famous  as  the  scene  of 
Scott's  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  whose  old  castle  still  re- 
mains near  by  at  Castleton,  in  ruins,  perched  on  the 
rock,  famous  also  for  Haddan  Hall,  one  of  the  fin- 
est old  places  for  an  American  tourist  to  visit  in  the 
kingdom.  Haddan  Hall  is  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  but  not  having  been  inhabited  for  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  it  is,  as  the  countryman 
said  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  "shockingly  out  of  re- 
pair." It  was  built  all  along,  in  parts,  from  four  to 
five  hundred  years  ago,  and  as  it  has  not  been  im- 
proved or  renewed  for  a  century  or  two,  one  can 
form,  by  its  help,  a  very  good  idea  of  an  old  baro- 
nial hall.  The  first  Duke  of  Rutland,  it  is  said, 
'•maintained  seven  score  servants  in  this  ancient 
seat  of  English  hospitality."  The  whole  place 
looks  now,  as  if  it  might  have  been  the  scene  of  one 
of  Sir  Walter's  novels.  The  outer  stone  walls  of  the 
great  hall,  built  in  1452,  are  seven  and  a  half  feet 
thick,  the  windows  are  small,  with  iron  sashes  that 
open  on  hinges,  the  doors  are  of  heavy  oak,  with 
great,  rusty  wrought  iron  hinges,  the  floors  are  all 
of  stone  or  solid  oak,  the  walls  have  oaken  panels, 
ornamenLcd  with  carved  heads  of  boars  and  wolves. 
Several  chambers  are  hung  with  old  tapestry, 
wrought  with  the  needle,  which  covers  the  doors, 
so  that  a  ghost  of  a  knight  in  armor  would  appear 
to  you  with  great  effect,  as  he  parted  the  screen,  at 
midnight.  Mrs.  Radcliflfe,  it  is  said,  helped  her  im- 
agination in  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpno,  at  this  old 
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Hall  In  one  of  the  dining-rooms,  over  the  fire- 
place, the  words,  "Drede  God  and  Honor  the  King," 
are  carved  in  raised  letters  of  oak  in  another  is  one 
of  the  very  same  old  tables,  of  thick  oak  plank,  on 
■which  the  old  knights  used  to  cut  up  their  haunch 
of  venison  with  a  dagger,  sitting  on  the  rough 
\vooden  seat.  We  were  shown  the  very  door  out 
of  which,  on  one  of  Huddan's  festive  nights,  the 
beautiful  Dorothy  Vernon  eloped  with  Sir  John 
Manners.  Old  yew  trees,  solemn  and  dark,  that 
heard  their  whispers  of  love,  still  remain,  and  al- 
most darken  noonday  with  their  shactt.  What  in- 
duced the  beautiful  Dorothy  to  run  away,  is  not 
very  apparent,  as  she  owned  the  estate,  ami  soon 
returned  with  Sir  John,  and  lived  in  peace.  In  the 
chapel,  you  may  go  up  a  narrow  stair-case  of  solid 
blocks  of  oak,to  the  confessional,  and  confess  to  some 
imaginary  old  priest,  or  perhaps  to  your  lover  in 
disguise.  Over  a  fire-place,  in  the  same  room  with 
Queen  Elizabeth's  bed,  is  a  piece  of  bas-relief  in 
plaster,  representing  all  manner  of  beasts,  dancing 
to  the  playing  of  Orpheus.  I  think  it  must  be  a 
genuine  antique,  executed  by  some  one  who  was 
there,  for  the  singular  postures  of  the  animals  in- 
dicate that  this  must  have  been  their  first  attempt 
at  a  hornpipe.  If  the  taste  for  the  antique  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  Hall  itself,  you  may  see  a  genu- 
ine Roman  altar,  dug  up  close  by,  now  in  the  porch, 
on  which  is  an  inscription  which  looks  as  if  it  might 
have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  Dighton 
rock  characters,  after  a  iillle  more  practice. 

The  Romans,  by  the  way,  who  conquered  the 
Britons  in  the  first  century  and  held  dominion  over 
them  some  four  hundred  years,  have  left  traces  of 
their  works  all  over  the  kingdom.  I  have  seen  one 
of  their  great  roads  which  runs  for  a  hundred  miles 
or  more,  from  north  to  south.  I  have  seen  their 
canal,  called  the  Fosdyke,  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  which  connects  the  Trent  with  the  Humber, 
their  car  dyke,  which  cut  off  the  water  of  the  hills 
from  the  marshes,  to  dry  them,  the  tassellated 
floors  of  their  baths,  which  were  laid  in  the  third 
century,  and  one  really  begins  to  look  upon  these 
castles  of  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  as  quite  modern 
aff"airs. 

Of  Chatsworth,  the  great  show  estate  of  England, 
and  really  the  most  magnificent,  I  have  not  space 
to  speak.  Every  American  visits  it,  and  a  pretty 
good  proportion  write  a  description  of  it.  Sir  Jo- 
seph Paxton,  who  built  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  a 
servant  of  the  great  Duke,  and  planned  the  land- 
scape scenery  here,  and  made  the  fountains,  and 
artificial  rock  work,  but  how  any  body  could  induce 
the  three  hundred  cows  that  I  saw  there  to  stand 
knee  deep  in  the  Derwent,  and  the  herd  of  deer  to 
group  themselves  under  the  trees  beyond,  to  help 
my  prospect  from  the  windows,  I  do  not  compre- 
hend.   And  here  we  must  leave  the  Derwent  and 


Chatsworth,  and  run  by  rail  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  Salisbury,  to  attend  the  great  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  I 
am  determined,  laying  aside  all  poetry,  romance, 
and  such  vanities,  to  give  you  a  plain  matter-of- 
fact  account.  Not  one  word  will  I  say  in  my  next 
about  Stonehenge,  or  old  Sarum,  or  the  Cathedral, 
all  close  by,  nothing  but  plain  steam  plows  and  short 
horns.  With  the  eastern  benediction,  "May  your 
tribe  increase,"  I  close  this  epistle,  of  which  Charles 
Lamb  would  say,  "It  may  be  easy  writing,  but  it  is 
very  hard  reading." 

Your  friend,         Henry  F.  French. 


Fiyr  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BEE  CULTURE. 

Me.  Editor  : — If  a  man  would  love  home,  let 
him  have  a  home  of  his  own  building,  where  all 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  fences,  and  internal  and  exter- 
nal arrangements,  were  done  with  his  own  hands, 
or  under  his  own  immediate  supervision.  If  he 
has  a  home  under  these  circumstances,  he  will  love 
it,  as  he  cannot  love  otherwise  ;  it  will  ever  be  near 
and  dear  to  him  ;  the  longer  he  becomes  associated 
with  such  a  home,  and  its  varieties  grow  up  under 
his  culture,  the  more  he  may  sing  "Home,  sweet 
home,"  and  every  chord  of  his  heart  will  vibrate  in 
sympathy  with  its  Heaven-born  sentiments.  Thus 
will  the  apiarist  find  it,  as  he  avails  himself  of  the 
instinct  of  the  delightful  little  honey-bee,  and  cul- 
tivates them  for  his  enjoyment  and  profit.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  the  instinct  of  the  bee  can  be 
but  little  improved.  For  ought  we  know,  their 
family  arrangements,  their  industry  and  economy, 
&:c.,  are  no  more  perfect  at  the  present  day  than 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Samson,  notwithstanding 
the  many  patent  bee-hives  to  help  them  along. 
True,  their  instinct  may  be  turned  to  our  profit 
and  pleasure  in  a  great  variety  of  ways;  some 
much  better  than  others  no  doubt ;  still,  there  is 
that  same  instinct  intact,  ever  the  same,  and  ever 
will  be,  till  honey  shall  be  no  more.  Many  per- 
sons are  prevented  from  the  culture  of  bees  through 
fear — they  know  the  bee  is  armed  with  a  formida- 
ble weapon,  small  though  it  be — yet  its  power  is 
fearful  when  used  for  defence,  which  the  bee  only 
so  uses  either  from  supposed  or  sufficient  cause, 
and  not  often  otherwise ;  it  is  only  when  willing  to 
die  in  the  conflict,  that  the  bee  stings,  and  when 
it  does  sting,  the  weapon  is  left  in  the  wound,  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  is  torn  off,  and  the  bee 
soon  dies  in  consequence.  He  cheerfully  offers  his 
life  a  sacrifice  for  tlie  good  of  his  family,  and  dies 
a  martyr  to  its  cause.  One  who  has  -never  made 
the  attempt  would  be  aslonished  at  the  ease  and 
familiarity  with  which  bees  may  be  handled  by  cau- 
tious, oft  repeated  and  patient  m:inagement.  Their 
acquaintance  should  be  cultivated;  they  have  no 
fancy  to  having  a  thing  forced  upon  them,  though 
their  good  may  require  such  a  process  someiimes. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  that  bees 
will  sting  some  persons  sooner  than  others  under 
like  circumstances.  My  own  case  is  a  practical  il- 
lustration of  this  fact,  and  I  am  often  led  to  doubt 
whether  I  am  a  favorite  of  theirs.  While  we  man- 
age to  keep  on  pretty  good  terms  with  them,  we 
should  always  approach  them  without  fear.    If  you 
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are  about  the  hive  and  not  protected,  and  the  bees 
act  displeased  with  yo<!fc  m'esence,  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  tell  this  by  the  peculiar  noise  they  make; 
but  don't  run,  unless  you  wish  to  get  stung ;  stand 
perfectly  still  for  a  moment,  or  move  slowly  away 
■with  as  little  motion  as  possible,  and  you  will  not 
receive  injury  once  in  fifty  times.  In  all  opera- 
tions about  the  hive  and  the  handling  of  bees  year 
should  have  no  place  with  the  apiarist — he  should 
approach  them  with  confidence,  and  handle  them 
carefully.  Have  an  old  hat,  good  only  for  the 
purpose,  with  mosquito  netting  drawn  around  the 
rim,  forming  a  kind  of  bag  some  two  feet  in  length 
— put  this  on,  letting  it  come  down  over  the  face, 
neck  and  shoulders,  as  it  will,  if  made  large  enough. 
Now  put  on  a  thick  pair  of  mittens  or  woollen 
gloves,  and  you  are  "armed  and  equipped,"  wheth- 
er for  peace  or  war.  Leather  gloves  are  bad  ;  the 
same  with  mittens,  and  should  never  be  used,  as 
they  retain  the  sting,  and  many  lives  will  be  lost 
by  so  doing.  These  "fixins"  will  do  to  begin  with, 
but  after  your  bees  become  acquainted  with  you, 
they  will  seldom  be  required,  except  upon  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  which  will  suggest  themselves  as 
they  arise.  The  different  classes  of  bees  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  next  article. 

*4  mistake  corrected.  Five,  and  not  ten  dollars, 
was  the  price  paid  for  the  tobacco  secret. 

July,  1857.  Norfolk. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

RYE  ON   SANDY  LOAM. 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  which  I  would  like  to 
sow  with  rye  this  fall — but  am  in  doubt  as  to  the 
economy  of  doing  so  without  applying  manure  in 
some  form  or  other. 

The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  tolerably  dry,  but,  pre^ 
vious  to  the  fall  of  1855,  had  been  used  as  pasture, 
and  was  overrun  with  sweet  fern  and  bayberry 
bushes;  it  was  then  turned  over  and  remained  un- 
disturbed until  the  next  fall;  then  plowed,  and 
again  the  past  spring,  but  nothing  further  done 
with  it. 

Now  the  question  arises,  shall  I  sow  it  as  it  is,  or 
apply  guano,  superphosphate  or  some  other  fertilr 
zer  ?  Young  Farmer. 

^ug.  28,  1857. 

Remarks. — There  are  various  ways  of  treating 
such  a  piece  of  land,  but  the  various  circumstances 
around  you  must  decide  which  you  are  to  prefer. 

1.  Without  any  manure,  you  may  enrich  the 
land  and  make  it  return  you  paying  crops  by  plow- 
ing well,  sowing  your  rye,  thrashing  the  grain  out 
on  the  field  when  it  has  matured,  and  then  lay  the 
straw  in  the  furrows  and  cover  it  up  with  the  plow, 
This  is  a  process  somewhat  slow,  but  one  that  has 
proved  effectual,  as  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
years  more  than  twenty  bushels  of  rye  per  acre 
has  been  obtained.  The  plow  must  be  followed 
and  the  straw  laid  in  the  preceding  furrow,  until 
the  whole  field  has  been  gone  over.  Where  plen- 
ty of  loam  can  be  had,  this  plan  is  certainly  worthy 
of  attention. 

2.  If  meadow  muck  is  convenient,  mix  with  it 
sucu   portions  of  ashes,  bone  dust,  guano  or  super 


phosphate  of  lime  as  you  can  command,  and  plow 
it  in. 

3.  Sow  buckwheat  or  millet,  and  when  just  out 
of  blossom  cut  it,  and  after  it  has  laid  spread  out 
one  day,  plow  it  under,  and  your  plain  land  will 
return  you  a  fair  crop  of  rye  for  several  years,  with 
only  a  slight  manuring. 

EGYPTIAN  MILLET  AND  ITS  VALUE. 

As  you  had  the  kindness  some  time  last  spring 
to  notice  in  your  valuable  paper  some  experiments 
which  I  had  made  with  the  Egyptian  millet,  I  how 
extend  an  invitation  to  you  or  your  readers,  as  you 
are  visiting  the  Fairs  about  the  State,  to  call  and 
examine  my  present  crop  of  millet,  and  judge  of  its 
value  for  soiling.  I  have  nearly  finished  cutting  the 
first  crop,  and  have  the  second  two  feet  high. 

To  show  your  readers  that  the  millet  is  valuable 
for  soiling,  I  will  give  the  gain  of  a  Durham  bull, 
which  has  been  kept  in  the  barn  all  summer,  and 
fed  on  the  millet  since  it  was  large  enough  to  cut. 
From  the  6th  of  April  to  the  28th  of  August,  this 
bull  has  gained  320  lbs.,  or  about  2^  lbs.  per  day. 
The  bull  now  is  13  months  old.  I  don't  recollect 
ever  to  have  seen  the  gain  each  day  given  of  a  year- 
ling, and  know  not  if  this  is  quite  common  ;  but  if 
any  of  your  readers  can  give  a  greater  gain,  at  the 
same  age,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them. 

Sunderland,  Mass.  F.  H.  Williams. 

TIME  to  kill  bushes — A  QUERY. 

In  one  of  your  late  numbers  a  subscriber  asks, 
"when  is  the  best  time  to  kill  weeds  and  bushes  by 
mowing  ?"  In  reply,  I  would  say  that  the  last  of 
August,  or  the  first  of  September,  is  generally 
thought  by  old  farmers  to  be  the  surest  time  to 
prevent  their  spreading. 

I  also  have  a  question  to  ask,  which  I  hope  some 
of  your  well-versed  correspondents  will  do  me  the 
favor  to  answer.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  Chinese 
sugar  cane,  shrub  or  root,  which  is  poisonous  to 
mankind  ?  A.  N.  H.  Piper. 

Hancock,  Vt.,  Aug.,  1857. 

corn  stalks  for  horses. 

I  noticed  in  your  paper  some  time  since,  that 
corn  stalks  were  good  for  the  heaves  in  horses. 
Will  you  please  inform  me  how  they  are  to  be  fed, 
whether  cut  or  given  whole  ?  If  so,  you  will  great- 
ly oblige  me  and  undoubtedly  many  others  of  your 
readers.  w.  H.  c. 

East  Canaan,  A*.  H.,  Aug.,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  do  not  remember  about  it — 
perhaps  the  person  who  communicated  the  fact 
will  explain.  

scott's  seedling  strawberry. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  plants  of 
Scott's  Seedling  Strawberry,  and  at  what  price  ? 
Also,  where  plants  of  the  "Perpetual  Bearing  Rasp- 
berry" can  be  had,  and  at  what  price? 

Franklin,  Aug  ,  1857.  E,  M.  K. 

Remarks.— Mr.  J.  C.  Scott,  Brighton,  Mass., 
has  the  Scott's  Seedling  Strawberry  for  sale.  Price 
not  known — nor  do  we  know  anything  of  the  "asp- 
berry  you  inquire  for. 
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COLUMBIAN  GAGE  PLUM. 


This  fruit  was  originated  by  Mr.  L.  U.  Law- 
rence, of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  from  seed  of  the  Green 
Gage.  It  ranks  as  the  best  of  the  large,  dark  col- 
ored varieties  of  the  plum.  Downing,  who  is  the 
best  authority  in  regard  to  fruit  originated  in  New 
York,  says  of  it : — "The  tree  is  remarkable  for  its 
very  strong,  blunt  shoots,  large,  roundish  leaves,  and 
the  spreading,  horizontal  form  of  its  head.  It  is 
also  highly  productive.  Branches  and  upper  sides 
of  the  leaves  downy.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  sis 
or  seven  inches  in  circumference,  nearly  globular, 
one-half  rather  larger  than  the  other.  Skin  brown- 
ish purple,  dotted  with  numerous  fawn-colored 
specks,  and  covered  with  much  blue  bloom,  through 
which  appears  a  reddish  brown  tint,  on  the  shaded 
side.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  in- 
serted in  a  rather  small  cavity.  Flesh  orange,  not 
very  juicy,  but  when  at  full  maturity,  very  rich, 
sugary  and  excellent.  The  flesh  separates  freely 
from  the  stone,  which  is  small  and  compressed." 
Ripens  in  New  England  early  in  September. 

Our  engraving  is  an  accurate  copy  of  a  speci- 


men of  the  plum,  gathered  by  us  last  season  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Henry  Vandine,  at  Cam- 
bridgeport. 

For  the  New  England  Parmer. 

MAKE  HAY  WHEN  THE  SUN  SHINES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  contributor,  whose  signature 
corresponds  so  nicely  with  his  ideas,  and  who  com- 
ments so  flippantly  upon  my  article  extracted  by 
you  from  the  Homestead,  under  the  above  title,  un- 
dertakes to  sneer  at  me  because  I  spoke  of  hand 
raking,  and  yet  in  this  age  of  progress,  he  mows 
his  grass  by  hand,  doubtless  not  having  yet  dis- 
covered the  fact  that  the  mowing  machine  has  su- 
perseded that  old  fashioned  back-breaking  labor  on 
all  well  conducted  farms. 

The  article  upon  which  he  comments  was  writ- 
ten years  ago,  about  or  during  the  time  when  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  leading  all  my  men  in  all  kinds  of 
labor,  and  before  the  introduction  of  mowing  ma- 
chines and  horse  rakes,  and  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered among  other  manuscripts  of  like  nature,  this 
Spring. 

I  am  now  reminded  that  some  of  ray  old  fogy 
neighbors  in  those  days  did  not  quite  approve  of 
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cutting  grass  when  the  dew  was  off,  for  the  reason 
that  they  could  not  keep  their  scythes  sharp  enough 
to  cut  their  thin  grass. 

The  great  art  of  hand  mowing  (all  things  else  be- 
ing equal)  consists  in  keeping  a  perfect  edge  on  the 
scythe.  My  men  did  not  need  "two  scythes  each," 
but  they  mowed  as  long  as  I  wished  with  one,  on 
meadows  thoroughly  rolled  in  the  Spring,  and  they 
understood  how  to  keep  a  fine  edge  all  the  time. 

The  idea  of  scythes  slipping  over  grass  is  simply 
ridiculous.  On  my  meadows  they  must  have  slip- 
ped some  two  or  three  feet  into  the  air,  and  on  my 
reclaimed  meadows  over  four  feet.  What  kinds  of 
grass  can  your  correspondent  raise,  if,  as  he  says, 
"the  fine  cuts  like  wood,  and  the  coarse  like  wire  ?" 
Surely  no  cultivated  grasses  can  be  guilty  of  any 
such  absurdity. 

My  article,  written  under  the  old  regime,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Homestead  as  containing  suggestions 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  still  do  their  hay- 
ing without  labor-saving  machines.  Were  I  now 
cultivating  a  farm,  however,  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  using  wooden  plows,  as  scythes  and  hand  rakes, 
or  unloading  hay  by  hand. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  work  which  can  bet- 
ter be  done  in  the  early  morning,  and  for  myself  I 
have  ever  been  actively  employed  before  the  rising 
of  the  sim,  but  my  great  anxiety  in  respect  to  my 
men  as  well  as  my  teams,  when  a  farmer,  was  al- 
ways lest  they  should  be  over  worked.  Doubtless 
this  same  fear  arose"  from  the  fact  that  my  men 
were  sons  of  farmers,  brought  up  at  home  to  New 
England  industry  and  energy,  and  over-will'ng  to 
work,  and  my  teams  were  the  best  the  country  af- 
forded, and  kept  in  high  condition.  With  such  men 
and  teams,  an  amount  of  labor  can  be  accomplished 
which  would  seem  a  mountain  to  one  who  fears  the 
sun,  and  can  only  do  light  work  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 

"Dew  is  only  vapor  condensed !"  Pray  what  else 
is  rain  ?  And  will  not  rain  injure  cut  grass,  even  if 
dried  out  immediately  ?  Dew  and  rain  on  standing 
crops  are  beneficial,  but  all  moisture  on  cut  grass 
is  highly  injurious,  because,  when  it  evaporates,  it 
carries  off  from  the  grass  the  finer  juices  and  es' 
sential  oils  which  alone  give  flavor  and  fragrance  to 
the  hay.  In  curing  hay,  a  shower  gives  no  more 
extra  labor  than  a  heavy  dew,  nor  is  it  more  inju 
rious.  It  is  not  strange  that  grass,  however  thin, 
if  cut  with  the  dew  upon  it,  should  require  extra 
ventilation  in  the  mow  when  cut  and  carted  the  same 
day.  Charles  Robinson. 

A*ei»  Haven,  Conn.,  Jiug.  31,  1857. 


Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — The  New  Orleans  Mc- 
ayune  announces  the  arrival,  by  the  steamer  Le- 
comte,  Capt.  Johnson,  of  sixty-five  barrels  new  mo- 
lasses, made  from  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  on  the 
plantation  of  Mr.  Delery,  parish  of  St.  Bernard. 
This  is  in  anticipation  of  usual  receipts  of  new  mo- 
lasses. It  is  considered  an  excellent  article.  The 
Plaquemine  (La.)  Sentinel  learns  that  Michael 
Schlatre,  Jr.,  of  Iberville  parish,  succeeded  a  few 
days  ago  in  making  nearly  two  hundred  gallons  of 
excellent  syrup  from  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 


(Cf*  The  receipts  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Ex- 
hibition at  Louisville,  Ky.,  amount  to  over  $21,000, 
which  will  pay  the  premiums  and  all  expenses — and 
probably  leave  a  small  surplus. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  BROWN. 

Montpelier,  Vt,  Sept.  8,  1857. 
My  Dear  Sir  : — I  came  here  to  attend  the 
Seventh  Anniversary  of  the 

\'ERMONT  STATE  FAIR. 

The  exhibition  of  its  objects,  however,  does  not 
really  take  place  to-day  :  this  is  a  day  of  prepara- 
tion, and  its  notes  are  everywhere  heard, — cattle 
low  and  sheep  bleat  in  the  streets, — the  splendid 
Black  Hawk  and  Morgan  horses  prance  and  neigh, 
and  step  as  though  they  were  fearful  of  hurting 
some  one's  toes — while  pigs  and  poultry  go  more 
demurely  in  wagons,  drawn  by  the  staid  and  sober 
nags  of  the  farm  who  have  had  their  young  day 
and  don't  care  to  kick  up  their  heels  any  more. 
About  the  grounds,  the  note  of  preparation  is  also 
heard — heavy  machinery  is  lumbering  along,  mow- 
ers and  reapers,  and  saw-mills  and  grain-mills,  with 
horse-rakes,  plows,  fan-mills,  cooking-stoves,  wash- 
ing-machines, bee-palaces,  et  cetera  and  so  on. 
And  so  as  to-day  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  ia 
to  be,  I  will  use  this  sheet  for  the  consideration  of 
other  matters. 

Montpelier  is  really  a  delightful  place — not 
unique,  because  in  this  mountain  region  there  are 
others  located  like  it, — but  is  a  gem  among  the 
green  hills,  which  stretch  away  to  the  skies  on 
every  side,  scarcely  affording  room  for  the  railroad 
track  to  squeeze  in  on  one  side,  and  the  modest 
Onion  river  to  flow  out  on  the  other.  Many  of  the 
dwellings  indicate  thrift,  and  a  degree  of  elegance, 
with  their  miniature  parks  of  rock  maples  around 
them,  which  at  once  attract  and  please  the  observ- 
ing traveller.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and 
a  new  State-house  is  now  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction, in  place  of  a  former  one  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  February  last.  The  large  front 
pillars  and  the  walls  are  partly  up,  backed  by  a  re- 
spectable mountain  which  will  overlook  its  dome 
and  arrest  the  north  winds  in  their  course.  Two  or 
three  of  the  main  streets  are  lined  with  commodi- 
ous hotels  and  the  shops  of  artists  and  tradesmen, 
which,  with  the  pleasant  homesteads  and  the  busy 
river,  give  the  village  a  lively  and  happy  appear- 
ance. Here,  as  in  all  my  rambles,  I  find  persons 
earnestly  interested  in  the  subject  of  farming ;  but 
in  this  State,  the  particular  kind  of  farming  to  which 
attention  is  given,  is  different  from  that  occupying 
the  people  in  Massachusetts.  Butter,  cheese  and 
stock,  chiefly  horses,  are  the  items  which  afford  the 
most  profit,  and  consequently  receive  the  most  at- 
tention. Nature  has  adapted  this  country  to  these 
pursuits,  and  the  people  wisely  work  in  her  direc- 
tion ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these 
smooth  green  hills  and  the  lovely  valleys,  spark- 
ling with  the  crystal  streams  that  are  perpetually 
fed  by  the  generous  springs  in  the  recesses  of  the 
hills.    Was  not  this  the  garden  of  Eden  ?    It  cer- 
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tainly  is  now.  Adam  is  here  and  I  have  seen  sev- 
eral Eves  !  It  is  Eden  where  we  make  it  such.  If 
men  had  no  more  expensive  habits  than  women, 
and  were  as  much  attached  to  home  enjoyments 
and  their  native  soil  as  they  are,  Gardens  of  Eden 
might  be  found  all  over  our  prolific  land,  and  beau- 
tiful Eves,  like  ministering  angels,  ever  in  sweet 
concord  and  sympathy  with  man  ! 

Some  lonely  hours  there  are  with  every  mortal 
■who  rambles, — the  poet  said,  "He  who  strays,  tastes 
a  thousand  ills  unfelt  at  home."  With  me,  such 
hours  are  few  ;  I  impart  freely  such  as  I  have  re- 
ceived, and  never  find  the  "barrel  of  meal"  entirely 
empty,  and  in  return,  the  "cruise"  of  others  flows 
freely  with  facts  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  transmit 
to  your  readers.  No  aspect  of  agricultural  life  is 
more  cheering  than  that  found  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  young  women  of  the  country,  wherever  it  has 
been  ray  good  fortime  to  meet  them.  There  are 
two  phases  in  rural  life,  widely  different,  one  of 
which  too  many  of  our  friends  have  rarely  seen; 
that  which  prevails  is  the  hard,  and  apparent  ne- 
cessity for  daily,  unremitting  toil — days  of  toil  which 
eventually  bring*  nights  of  grief,  premature  age,  dis- 
affection with  life,  and  too  often,  early  death.  I 
say  apparent  necessity,  for  I  do  not  think  it  a  real, 
inexorable  necessity,  for  that  would  be  equal  to  a 
doom  upon  the  race,  which  would  make  life  bur- 
densome, if  not  intolerable.  We  make  this  neces- 
sity ourselves,  by  our  artificial  wants ;  our  real 
wants  are  few,  and  generally,  easily  supplied.  When 
we  allow  our  desires  to  run  riot  and  revel  in  ex- 
travagances,— to  covet  larger  herds  and  broader 
lands,  (obutstrip  in  splendor  our  neighbor's  equip- 
age or  furniture,  or  surfeit  on  costly  and  unwhole- 
some dainties,  then  we  create  wants  that  are  not 
congenial  to  our  natures,  and  hurtful  alike  to  our 
moral  and^physical  being.  It  is  the  cultivation  of 
such  wants,  these  unsubstantial  and  delusive  dreams, 
that  give  distate  to  the  homely,  invigorating,  and 
permanent  charms  of  country  life  and  rural  per- 
suits.  These  cause  the  desolation  of  paternal 
homes,  and  make  gray  hairs  go  sorrowing  to  the 
grave.  In  my  intercourse  with  the  world,  I  find 
much  less  of  this  sentiment  with  young  women  than 
with  young  men  ;  they  are  content  to  stay  at  home 
and  occupy  the  soil,  if  their  brothers  would  re- 
main ;  they  look  at  their  condition  with  more  ra- 
tional views,  and  could  they  fix  them  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  men,  there  would  be  fewer  hearts 
broken  by  separation,  fewer  crimes  impelled  by  pov- 
erty and  want,  and  less  starvation,  wretchedness 
and  disease  in  our  crowded  and  festering  cities ;  the 
converse  of  this  would  be  a  highly  cultivated  soil, 
dotted  with  fresh  and  cheerful  homes,  whose  hearths 
■would  be  lighted  with  warmth  and  love,  and  popu- 
lous and  thrifty  villages  would  spring  up,  with 
churches,  and  school-houses,  and  lyceums,  and  a 
natural  and  wholesome  traffic  ensue,  all  tending  to 


that  equality  of  condition  which  alone  can  afford 
permanent  prosperity  and  happiness  to  any  com- 
munity. 

I  feel  it  a  duty  to  say,  that  I  find  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  young  women  favoring  this  condition  of 
things  ;  they  are  willing  to  remain  upon  the  farm 
so  long  as  brothers  will  stay,  and  society  is  made 
up  of  two  sexes  instead  of  one.  On  their  part,  they 
are  fitted  to  adorn  society, — are  usually  well  edu- 
cated, read  papers  and  current  books,  and  are  often 
acquainted  with  classical  literature ;  they  are  quick 
to  "catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise,"  and 
prove  that  Paris  is  but  a  step  from  their  rural 
homes.  Honitons,  and  talmas  and  crinolines,  rus- 
tle on  the  hills  or  by  their  crystal  streams  with' 
more  unaffected  grace  than  on  the  dusty  pave  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  while  there  fair  occupants 
are  buoyant  with  health  and  elastic  spirits,  and  fit- 
ted to  dignify  and  bless  existence.  Such  should 
become  the  mothers  of  our  land.  In  all  my  ram- 
bles I  find  aged  parents  left  childless  upon  large 
farms,  deploring  the  absence  of  sons  at  California 
or  the  West,  and  the  once  productive  acres  and  tidy 
buildings,  neglected  and  going  to  decay.  I  said  to 
the  only  child  remaining  at  home,  of  a  large  and 
prosperous  family,  "the  farm  has  its  advantages  and 
charms  as  well  as  the  city,  and  there  are  less  temp- 
tations to  err."  "Yes,"  said  "Rebecca,"  "the  farm 
has  its  attractions,  but  it  lacks  society — it  is  a  life 
of  confinement,  too  ;  the  dairy  demands  constant 
attention,  and  hard  work,  and  hired  men  are  some- 
times difficult  to  please  after  we  have  labored  care- 
fully to  provide  for  them.  Society  is  broken  and 
meagre,  the  young  men  flee  to  the  city,  or  wander 
to  distant  lands,  leaving  the  young  women  in  the 
charge  of  the  farm,  and  to  soothe  and  comfort  the 
declining  days  of  their  parents."  Such  was  the 
language  of  a  highly  intelligent,  affectionate  and  no- 
ble woman,  and  it  represents  the  sentiments  of  a 
large  class.  Who  has  eloquence  and  persuasien, 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention  of  young  men,  and 
convince  them  that  in  leaving  the  homes  of  their 
fathers  and  of  their  own  childhood,  they  leave  priv- 
ileges and  advantages  already  established  which  it 
may  take  a  life  of  labor  to  acquire  in  distant  lands ! 
But,  bless  me,  what  a  long  homily  I  have  written 
upon  the  fair,  and  not  the  agricultural  fair,  either. 
I  must  commit  this  to  the  mail,  and  give  you  some 
account  of  the  second  day  of  the  Exhibition  in 
another  letter. 

Truly  yours,  Simon  Brown. 

Joel  Noursi,E8Q. 


OC?*  Hop  picking  has  commenced  in  New  York 
State,  and  will  be  continued  for  about  three  weeks. 
The  crop  will  prove  as  good  in  quality  on  the  av- 
erage as  any  which  has  been  picked  for  some  yearsc 
In  amount  it  will  come  somewhat  .short  of  a  full 
yield — the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  hops  being 
less  than  in  1854-55. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

U.  S.  AGllICULTURAL   EXHIBITION. 

M\  Dlar  Brown  : — I  came  here  in  the  hope 
of  Seeing  j'our  pleasant  countenance  lighting  up 
the  President's  tent,  on  this  annual  jubilation  of 
Agriculture,  and  am  disappointed  at  not  meeting 
you.  It  would  do  your  eyes  good  to  look  upon 
this  splendid  exhibition,  and  your  heart  good  to 
partake  of  the  never-seem-to-do-enough  hospitality 
of  the  people  of  Old  Kentucky.  They  took  good 
aim  at  the  hearts  of  their  enemies  down  there  at 
New  Orleans  one  day,  when 

"It  would  have  done  you  good,  I  think, 
To  see  Kentucky  drop  'em," 

and  they  take  the  same  direct  aim  at  the  hearts  of 
their  friends  here,  and  we  shall  all  remember  Ken- 
tucky hospitality  as  long  as  our  present  friends 
across  the  water  remember  Kentucky  rifles  ! 

The  exhibition  opened  with  great  eclat  on  Mon- 
day, and  Col.  Wilder  surpassed  himself  in  the  brief 
but  most  appropriate  and  eloquent  address  with 
which  he  delighted  us  all.  But  you  will  see  all 
that  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  I  need  not 
encumber  your  colums  with  a  repetition. 

The  first  and  second  days  have  gone  off  glori- 
ously, and  the  third  has  opened  upon  us  with  a 
cloudless  sky  and  perfectly  transparent  atmosphere. 
If  the  heavens  smile,  what  more  can  be  wanting  ? 
If  you  v/ere  here,  we  would  lock  arms  and  circum- 
ambulate the  grounds,  and  admire  together  the  in- 
teresting things  that  are  to  be  seen.  As  it  is,  1 
must  go  alone  and  point  out  to  you  in  spirit  what 
I  see  to  interest  you.  And  first,  because  most 
prominent,  there  is  the  immense  Amphitheatre, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  some  40  acres  of  Fair 
ground,  a  building  some  thousand  or  more  feet  in 
circumference,  surmounted  by  a  projecting  gallery 
covered  by  a  roof  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
entire  field,  and  from  which  slope  down  inwardly, 
seats  surrounding  a  circle  of  say  six  hundred  feet 
in  circumference,  where  cattle  are  shown,  horses 
trained,  speeches  delivered,  &c.,  and  from  a  lofty 
stand,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  band  "discourses 
most  eloquent  music."  This  Amphitheatre  is  capa- 
ble of  seating  comfortably  from  six  to  eight  thou- 
sand people.  Beneath  the  extended  gallery,  which 
is  supported  by  pillars,  there  is  a  shaded  walk,  and 
inside  the  walk  are  the  offices  of  the  company. 
Take  it  altogether,  it  is  an  imposing  and  elegant 
structure,  combining  beauty  with  great  utility. 

The  next  permanent  structure  is  "Floral  Hall," 
recently  erected;  a  large,  pentagon-shaped  and 
beautiful  building,  at  the  present  moment  present- 
ing, within,  as  gorgeous  a  spectacle  of  fruits  and 
flowers  as  I  have  ever  seen.  If  Eve  couid  "revisit 
th©  glimpses  of  the  moon,"  and  just  "pop  in"  to 
Floral  Hall,  she  would  almost  believe  she  had  re- 
turned to  that  Paradise,  where  she  was  cut  out  of 
Adam's  side ;  for,  as  Tom  Moore  expresses  it, 


"If  there  is  a  Heaven  upon  earth, 
It  is  this,  it  is  this." 

These  are  the  permanancies ;  now  for  the  tern- 
porariums.  And  up  there,  on  the  height,  near  the 
entrance,  is  the  Hall  for  machinery,  where  all  sorts 
of  human-labor-saving  contrivances  ate  set  in  mo- 
tion by  a  very  fine  portable  steam  engine,  made  by 
a  company  at  the  Newark  Machine  ^\  orks,  Ohio, 
and  a  beauty  in  its  way.  A  line  of  shafting,  the 
entire  length  of  the  building,  is  set  in  motion  by 
this  engine,  from  which,  by  bands,  all  the  gimcranks 
on  exhibition  there  are  put  in  operation  ;  and  when 
in  motion,  the  mildest  term  I  can  apply  to  the  in- 
fernal din,  is  "hell  broke  loose."  I  think  I  never 
heard  such  an  immense  uproar  as  they  all  make, 
as  you  may  well  imagine,  when  I  tell  you  that 
among  other  mild  noises  is  that  of  sundry  reap- 
ers and  mowers  in  full  motion,  with  nothing  to 
"chaw  upon,"  as  a  friend  of  mine  used  to  forcibly 
express  the  idea  of  mowing  where  there  was  no 
grass — "it  was  master  hard  work,"  he  said,  "coz 
his  scythe  had  nothing  to  chaw  upon  !" 

The  machine  that  seemed  to  be  the  "observed  of 
all  observers,"  yesterday,  was  Sawyer's  improved 
hoop  machine — a  Massachusetts  invention — from 
Fitchburg.  To  see  it  split  and  then  shave  the 
hoop,  fit  to  be  set  upon  the  barrel,  would  make  an 
old  fashioned  cooper's  shave  cry  its  eyes  out,  I 
suppose  it  would  prepare  40  hoops  ready  for  the 
"lap  and  lock,"  while  an  expert  cooper  was  pre- 
paring one,  in  the  old  way. 

Another  new  invention,  the  like  of  which  I  nev- 
er before  saw,  is  "Hennington's  patent  apparatus 
for  feeding  fuel  into  the  furnaces  of  steam  boilers." 

Then  there  was  "Wyckoff's  patent  boring  ma- 
chine," busily  at  work  boring  4  inch  joist  for  water 
pipe,  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  per  minute ;  and  when 
you  want  to  lay  a  line  of  pipe  from  some  of  your 
hills  to  J  our  house,  or  a  suction  from  Concord  river, 
by  all  means  send  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  get  some 
of  Wyckoff's;  it  is  very  cheap,  and  if  made  of 
proper  wood,  will  be  very  durable.  You  know  I 
am  great  on  water  works,  and  this  struck  my  fancy. 

Then  there  is  a  machine  for  cutting  screws,  which 
works  admirably;  corn  shellers,  winnowing  ma- 
chines, sawing  machines,  and  "forty  more"  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  but  all  worthy  of  being  exam- 
ined carefully  and  thoroughly. 

The  tent  for  Agricultural  implements  is  near  the 
above  building,  is  several  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  well  filled  with  all  sorts  of  curious  contrivances 
for  farming  made  easy.  One  thing  I  saw  .there 
that  not  only  much  interested  but  amused  me.  It 
was  H.  Strail's  "lightning  busker."  A  boy  turns  a 
crank,  and  as  the  machine  revolves,  several  of  the 
boys  or  girls,  men  or  women,  stand  around  it  and 
each  apply  with  each  hand,  the  butt  of  an  ear  of 
corn  with  the  husk  on,  to  the  machine,  and  so  quick 
that  no  eye  can  detect  it,  the  husk  is  cut  off,  the 
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ear  flies  back,  and  the  husk,  which  remains  in  the 
hand,  is  thrown  into  a  sort  of  hopper  over  the  ma- 
chine and  is  at  once  torn  into  shreds  ready  for  mat- 
tress making.  I  should  think,  when  the  machine 
is  in  full  motion,  one  child  could  husk  at  the  rate 
of  2  ears  a  second.     It  is  a  great  invention. 

I  noticed  also  "Kedzie's  rain-water  filter,"  man- 
ufactured by  J.  E.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
one  of  the  boys  that  we  used  to  see  running  about 
the  streets  of  Newport,  N.  H.,  when  we  rejoiced 
in  our  youth,  under  the  firm  of  "French  &  Brown," 
in  that  beautiful  village.  I  saw  the  practical  result 
of  this  filter,  by  which  muddy  and  offensive  water 
was  in  a  short  time  rendered  perfectly  pure  and 
drinkable. 

I  have  not  yet  been  about  visiting  the  stock,  of 
which  it  is  said  the  show  is  not  as  good  as  was  an- 
ticipated. The  show  of  horses  is  very  splendid, 
and  I  saw  some  Durham  bulls  this  morning  that 
were  very  fine — fully  equal  to  those  famous  bulls 
of  Bashan  of  which  we  have  all  read. 

I  must  make  a  note  of  some  other  matters  for 
a  future  letter,  as  I  see  plainly  I  shall  not  leave 
here  till  late  next  week. 

The  celebrities  expected  from  different  portions 
of  the  Union,  to  grace  this  occasion,  have  not  all 
arrived,  and  probably  we  shall  not  see  Lord  Napier, 
Ex-President  Pierce,  Vice  President  Breckinridge 
(whose  lady  is  sick)  and  some  others  who  were  ex- 
pected. Our  exhibition  is  now  honored  with  the 
presence  of  Gov.  Morehead,  Ex-Governor  Powell, 
Ex-Secretary  Guthrie,  Hon.  Linn  Boyd,  all  of  Ken- 
tucky, Gov.  Willard,  of  Indiana  and  others  not 
now  remembered. 

Our  friend.  Major  Poore,  is  a  working  man,  and 
has  been  engaged  early  and  late  in  his  office ;  but 
no  one  has  been  inquired  for  or  sought  after  more 
than  he  has.  He  "struck  a  rich  lead"  with  that 
wheelbarrow,  and  without  it,  he  was,  and  is,  worthy 
of  all  honor,  for  he  is  a  genuine  good  fellow.  God 
bless  him ! 

I  have  written  this  in  the  President's  tent,  amid 
very  many  interruptions ;  and  may  possibly  write 
again  before  I  leave  glorious  Old  Kentucky. 

Your  friend,  B.  B.  French. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  2d,  1857. 


For  the  iVew  England  Fanner. 

UNDERDRAINING. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  read  many  articles  in 
your  valuable  paper,  within  the  last  few  years,  upon 
the  benefit  of  under  draining,  and  am  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  utility.  The  theory  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. I  am  now  about  testing  it  practically,  for 
myself,  to  ascertain,  (as  we  Yankees  often  ask)  "If 
it  will  pay." 

To  talk,  or  write  upon  the  beneficial  effects  of 
underdraining,  causing  "two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before,"  is  easy,  and  a  little 
poetical,   but  when  I  wield  the  heavy  pick  and 


spade  from  morn  till  night,  in  a  ditch  of  mud,  the 
poetry  is  changed  to  sombre  prose,  and  I  involun- 
tarily ask,  "will  it  pay  ?"  Being  a  tyro  at  the  bus- 
iness, I  should  be  very  happy  to  receive  a  little 
practical  information  of  the  modus  operandi. 

The  land  which  I  wish  to  underdrain  has  an 
eastern  inclination  of  from  two  to  three  degrees, 
quite  uniform  ;  to  the  west  the  land  rises  some  half 
a  mile  and  is  used  as  a  pasture.  The  water  from 
this  pasture,  with  what  there  is  in  soil  of  the  piece, 
renders  it  too  wet  to  be  plowed  early  in  the  season. 
I  have  staked  out  the  drains  up  and  down  the  hill 
some  thirty  to  forty  feet  apart,  and  thought  of 
settling  them  three  and  half  feet  deep,  and  laying 
a  stone  culvert  and  filling  with  small  stone  to  with- 
in eighteen  inches  of  the  surface.  The  soil  is  a 
slaty  loam,  resting  upon  a  clayey  hard  pan  at  about 
two  feet.  I  open  the  drain  with  a  plow,  and  by 
using  a  strong  ox  in  a  single  yoke,  am  able  to  loos- 
en up  the  dirt  to  the  pan ;  the  rest  is  loosened  with 
the  pick.  Is  it  of  importance  to  settle  the  drains 
much  below  the  hard  pan  ?  I  find  it  necessary 
to  have  the  ditch  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, for  a  stone  drain.  There  is  work  in  digging 
such  a  ditch.  I  believe  a  ditch  for  tile  might  be 
dug  with  one-half  the  labor. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  tile  can  be  obtained, 
and  at  what  price  ?  If  drain  tile  are  better  than 
stone,  and  as  some  assert,  cheaper,  I  should  like  to 
use  them.  J.  R.  Walker. 

Springfield,  VL,  August  14,  1857. 

Remarks. — You  say  you  have  "staked  out  the 
drains  up  and  down  the  hill  some  thirty  to  forty 
feet  apart," — that  is  very  well,  but  the  springs  from 
the  high  land  must  first  be  cut  off  by  a  lateral 
drain  and  turned  into  those  you  have  staked  out, 
then  your  drains  up  and  down  the  hill  may  be  fifty 
feet  apart.  See  advertisement,  in  weekly  and 
monthly  Farmer,  of  the  prices  of  tile  manufactured 
at  Whately,  Mass.,  by  James  M,  Crafts. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHINESE  SUGAR   CANE,  AND  SYRUP. 

I  procured  last  winter  from  Nourse  &  Co,  some 
Chinese  Cane  seed,  and  have  now  stalks  growing 
that  are  8  or  9  feet  high  and  4  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. Will  you  please  inform  me  and  others  through 
your  valuable  paper  when  is  the  proper  time  to  cut 
it  for  syrup  or  fodder  ?  also,  will  the  juice  be  as 
rich  if  the  cane  is  allowed  to  seed  ? 

A  Subscriber. 

Guilford,  Conn.,  Aug.,  1857. 


Remarks. — We  have  had  repeated  inquiries 
made  in  relation  to  the  time  of  harvesing,  and  the 
mode  of  expressing  the  juice  from  the  sugar  cane. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  we  quote  from  Mr.  Hyde's 
treatise  on  the  Cane,  all  we  can  find  space  for  at 
present.  As  to  getting  out  the  juice,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  many  persons  will  go  to  the  expense  of 
purchasing  a  mill  in  the  present  uncertain  state  of 
the  whole  matter.  Each  one  must  exercise  his  inge- 
nuity and  do  the  best  he  can  until  it  is  more  clear 
that  the  results  will  justify  a  larger  outlay.     But 
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■we  advise  all  who  intend  to  do  anything  with  the 
sugar  cane  to  purchase  Mr.  Hyde's  book,  and  then 
they  will  have  all  that  is  known  of  the  matter  be- 
fore them.  It  may  be  had  of  any  bookseller;  price 
25  cents. 

"Harvesting. — When  the  stalk  shall  have  at- 
tained its  full  size,  and  the  seed  have  passed  from 
the  dcugh  stage  to  a  harder  texture,  the  cane  may 
be  considered  sufficiently  mature ;  or,  if  the  crop 
be  large,  and  a  deficiency  of  hands  be  apprehend- 
ed, the  cane  may  be  cut  earlier,  and  the  cuttings 
continued  from  time  to  time,  as  needed  for  the 
press.  The  fodder  should  be  pulled  as  for  corn  ; 
another  set  of  hands  cutting  off"  one-half  to  two 
feet  of  the  top  with  the  seed,  while  others  cut  the 
cane  at  the  ground  and  throw  it  into  piles,  from 
whence  it  is  handed  to  the  press." 

"Boiling  down. — One  of  the  first  things  done, 
in  commencing  operations,  should  be  to  start  the 
fire  under  the  kettles,  that  they  may  be  well  warmed 
by  the  time  the  juice  is  ready  for  them.  The  fires 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  under  good 
control,  to  be  forced  or  withdrawn  as  occasion  may 
require.  When  the  juice  is  placed  in  the  boiler, 
the  fire  should  be  gradually  increased  to  a  simmer- 
ing heat,  'not  to  active  boiling,'  and  maintained  at 
this  temperature  until  a  thick  green  scum  rises  to 
the  surface  and  forms  into  puffs,  seeming  ready  to 
crack.  This  scum,  when  fully  formed,  should  be  re- 
moved clean  from  the  surface.  The  heat  may  now 
be  raised  to  boiling,  and  kept  in  an  active  state  of 
ebullition,  until  the  bulk  is  reduced  one  half.  The 
fire  may  now  be  removed  from  one  kettle,  and  its 
contents  be  transferred  to  the  other,  when  the  heat 
must  be  gradually  moderated  as  the  syrup  becomes 
more  concentrated,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  scorch- 
ing, which  injures  the  color  and  flavor.  Should 
more  dirty-green  scum  rise  to  the  surface  after  the 
first  skimming,  it  should  likewise  be  removed." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHAT  A.  THING  COSTS. 

Mr.  Editor: — It  is  always  of  great  impor- 
tance to  know  ^that  a  thing  costs. — In  reading  the 
first  letter  of  your  English  correspondent,  I  was 
struck,  as  he  seems  to  have  been,  by  the  high  cost 
of  land  to  English  farmers, — but  on  consideration, 
it  seems  to  me  our  Massachusetts  farmers  pay  quite 
as  high  for  all  their  "really  cultivatable"  land.  Is 
it  not  so  ?  The  English  farmer,  of  course,  has  his 
house  rent  included  with  the  farm  rent.  I  suppose 
every  acre,  or  nearly  so,  of  land  hired  by  an  Eng- 
lish farmer  is  really  good,  and  in  shape  to  be  easily 
cultivated ;  now  let  our  Yankee  farmers  set  down 
the  cost  of  their  farms — take  six  per  cent,  interest 
on  this  sum — to  that  add  the  taxes  on  the  land  and 
buildings,  let  them  look  over  their  farms  and  see 
how  much  is  really  under  cultivation — throw  out 
all  the  gravelly  knolls,  and  wet  spots,  and  every  foot 
that  is  not  touched  by  the  plow  and  the  hoe — all 
the  brushy  fields,  and  poor  pastures,  and  rocky 
places,  and  then  do  you  not  think  their  land  under 
cultivation  will  cost  them  five  dollars  per  annum 
ftr  acre  ?  Will  you  please  put  your  shrewd  Yan- 
kee contributors  to  work,  each  in  his  own  district, 
and  see  if  this  is  not  so  ?  And  if  so,  do  write  a  good 
article,  advising  farmers  to  sell  off  their  unproductive 
lands  at  a  low  figure  to  persons  that  will  drain  them 


and  clear  them  up,  and  make  them  worth  all  they 
are  capable  of;  and  by  so  doing  you  will  be  adding 
opportunities  for  poor  young  farmers  to  obtain 
small  pieces  of  land  in  New  England,  which  by  la- 
bor may  produce  as  many  dollars  per  year  as  a 
large  Wisconsin  farm,  and  thereby  keep  our  active 
young  men  at  home.  ALPHA, 

Newton,  Aug.  14,  1857. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  BROWN. 

Montpelier,  Vt.,  Sept.  9,  1857. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — All  eyes  were  anxiously  turned 
eastward  this  morning,  to  catch  the  first  beams  of 
the  sun,  and  see  if  the  day  were  to  be  propitious, 
or  not.  Fair  maidens  were  early  up  and  decorated 
for  their  lovers  and  for  the  Fair.  But  clouds  soon 
intervened,  and  a  damper  fell  upon  their  spirits,  as 
well  as  on  the  dusty  roads ; — briefly,  however,  did 
the  rain  fall ;  'twas  only  passing  clouds,  dropping 
tears  of  benevolence  on  the  parched  and  mealy 
ways,  and  cooling  them  and  the  air,  to  increase  the 
enjoyments  of  the  visitors  at  the  Fair.  The  bright 
sun  soon  appeared,  the  breeze  was  fresh  and  cool, 
and  on  the  green  hills,  away  from  the  buzz  of  the 
crowd,  the  day  was  perfect  and  inspiring. 

All  being  ready  for  a  commencement  of  my  la- 
bors, I  entered  upon  them  with  pleasure,  first  by 
an 

examination  of  the  sheep. 

During  this-  examination  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
the  intelligent  remarks  of  Mr.  George  Campbell, 
of  West  Westminster,  Vt.,  an  importer  and  suc- 
cessful breeder  of  some  of  the  best  sheep  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Campbell  went  abroad  and  selected 
his  stock  with  nice  discrimination,  and  has  kept  it 
pure  with  unremitting  care.  We  found  in  the  pens 
first  visited,  Cotswold  and  half-Cotswold,  presented 
by  D.  Baldwin,  and  John  Melon,  of  Montpelier, 
and  J.  Norton,  of  Chelsea :  Mr.  Baldwin  has  a  Cots- 
wold buck,  which  is  a  magnificent  animal, — he  has 
weighed  350  pounds,  sheared  18  lbs.  of  fine  wool, 
and  when  his  full  grown  coat  was  on,  couki  not  pass 
between  two  stakes  set  three  feet  apart,  without  rub- 
bing each  side.  He  is  decidedly  the  finest  animal 
of  that  breed  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  B.  does  not 
keep  many  sheep,  his  efforts  being  to  improve,  rath- 
er than  multiply  his  flock.  He  cuts  100  tons  of  tho 
best  quality  hay  on  forty  acres  of  mowing,  recently 
reclaimed  from  barrenness.  My  visit  to  his  farm 
was  one  of  much  interest  and  profit.  Ther?  were 
mixed  sheep,  by  J.  B.  Spencer,  of  Windsor  ;  a  fine 
pure  Spanish  buck,  by  Joseph  Harwood,  and  a  large 
collection  of  Spanish  Merinos  by  S.  E.  and  S. 
Wheat,  of  Putney;  fine  Oxfordshires  by  B.  Town, 
of  Montpelier,  and  French  Merinos  by  J.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Bridport.  The  Messrs.  Winterbottom,  of 
Lacole,  C.  E.,  had  a  good  collection  of  Southdowng 
and  Cotswolds.  The  finest  collection  we  saw  was 
that  of  Daniel  Kimball,  of  Rutland  ;  ^moug  thera 
were  five  of  the  best  French  Merino  ewes  I  ever 
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saw ;  he  informed  me  that  their  fleeces  in  May  av- 
eraged thirteen  pounds,  which  he  sold  at  forty  cents 
a  pound.  He  had  also  threu  noble  bucks,  docile  as 
kittens,  whose  fleeces  ranged  from  seventeen  to 
twenty/our  pounds.  I  examined  their  wool  and 
found  it  almost  as  fine  and  soft  as  a  thistle's  down. 
The  mutton  of  these  eight  sheep,  when  well  fatted, 
he  thought  would  reach  a  weight  of  30  to  40  lbs. 
a  quarter,  and  he  said,  is  tender,  juicy  and  delicious. 
The  bucks  command  prices  ranging  between  $200 
and  $300,  and  the  ewes  bring  about  $50  each. 
These  animals  were  either  originals  or  descendants 
of  Campbell's  importation.  Mr.  J.  H.  Post,  Rut- 
land, had  mixed  Spanish  and  French,  William 
Dinsmoore,  mixed  blood,  Henry  Giddings,  Fairfax, 
Spanish  Merinos,  and  E,  Rich,  Sudbury,  six  bucks, 
pure  Spanish  Merino. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  remark  here,  that  those  who 
object  to  scientific  farming,  ought  to  contrast  the 
products  of  these  sheep  with  those  of  the  sheep 
raised  within  the  memory  of  many  who  are  keeping 
sheep  to-day.  Within  my  recollection,  mutton  that 
weighed  20  pounds  per  quarter,  was  considered  un- 
usually heavy  and  fine ;  now  we  learn  that  these 
sheep,  by  proper  management,  that  is,  by  knowing 
lioio  to  do  it,  bring  quarters  that  weigh  40  pounds, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  most  delicate  and  rich 
quality  !  In  England,  fifty  years  ago,,  the  common 
mutton  reached  only  to  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  a 
quarter,  while  now,  by  the  efforts  of  Bakewell  and 
others,  it  often  reaches  sixty  pounds  a  quarter,  and  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  the  Cotswold  reaches 
90  pounds  a  quarter  !  and  is  considered  by  compe- 
tent judges  the  richest  and  most  wholesome  meat 
brought  upon  the  table.  It  is  occasionally  brought 
to  this  country,  packed  in  ice,  during  the  winter 
season,  and  is  esteemed  a  rare  delicacy.  Among 
the  sheep  I  observed  some  half  dozen  of  the  Fat 
Tail  variety.  The  body  of  this  singular  animal  is 
thin,  head,  neck  and  legs  small,  and  it  is  covered 
with  something  much  more  resembling  the  hair  of 
a  dog  than  the  wool  of  a  sheep.  But  the  most  sin- 
gular part  of  the  animal  is  its  tail,  which  is  a  mon- 
strous protuberance  of  fat,  weighing,  I  shouldjudge. 
at  least  twenty  pounds !  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  tail 
to  whisk  off  flies  with  !  I  learn  that  many  years  ago 
when  Welch  &  Co.  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
for  wild  animals,  to  replenish  their  menagerie,  they 
put  on  board  a  large  number  of  these  sheep  to  feed 
them  with  on  the  passage  home.  They  were  not 
"made  in  vain,"  but  of  what  use  they  are  beside  the 
one  I  have  mentioned,  and  pampering  the  ruffian 
dogs  which  depopulate  our  sheep-folds,  I  have  not 
yet  learned. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  neat  stock,  and  among 
the  first  I  saw  were  a  fine  Devon  bull,  and  cow  and 
calf,  the  property  of  W.  R.  Sanford,  of  Orwell, 
Mr.  S.  accompanied  Mr.  Campbell  to  Europe,  and 
made  his  own  selections  of  Devon  stock. 


FIRST  TRIAL. 
Commenced  June  12. 

1st  day,  fair 69J  lbs. 

2d  day,  fair fh\  " 

3d  day,  rainy .47  " 

4th  day,  fair 84  " 

6th  day,  coM,  rainy... 43  " 

6th  day,  ra.oy 49  " 

7th  day,  fiir 52  " 

8th  day,  very  warm... 48  " 

Amounting  to.... 407|  lbs. 

Butter  made 18J  lbs. 

Average  per  day,  2  lbs.  i\  oz. 


Durhams. — A.  M.  Winslow,  of  Putney,  present- 
ed a  fine  Durham  bull,  seven  years  old,  and  a  herd 
of  young  cattle,  all  his  stock,  which  were  remarka- 
bly fine ;  a  pair  of  two  year  old  steers,  weighing 
2,950  pounds,  and  a  pair  of  yearling  steers  weigh- 
ing 1,950  pounds,  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind 
I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Both  pairs  were  finely 
matched.  M.  Smith,  of  Durrmerston,  had  a  year- 
ling bull,  wf'ighing  1,382  pounds,  which  is  a  prom- 
ising animal.  Of  the  mixed  blood,  J.  D.  Johnson, 
had  three  year  old  steers,  3,395  pounds,  and  very 
fine.    J.  Holden,  two  years  old.. 

Milch  Cows. — The  show  in  this  class  was  not 
large,  but  some  of  the  cows  were  excellent.  Al- 
len Toby,  of  Calais,  presented  several,  and  among 
them  one  |ths  blood  Durham,  eight  years  old, 
which  had  produced  the  following  results : 

The  trials  upon  the  weight  of  milk,  the  cow  having  grass 
only  for  feed,  were  as  follows : 

SECOND  TRIAL. 
Commenced  August  25. 

1st  day 404  lbs. 

2d  day 42     " 

3d  day 41     " 

4th  day 41     " 

5th  day 41     " 

6th  day,  rainy 39     " 

7th  day 42     «' 

Sthday 42     «« 

9th  day 40     " 

lOthday 42     » 

Amounting  to. . .  .410j^  lb3. 

Butter  made 18 J  lbs. 

Average  per  day,  1  lb.  13  oz. 

The  butter  made  by  this  cow  was  as  good  as  any 
I  ever  tasted.  Such  trials  are  important  to  the 
farmer,  as  they  show  the  efiect  of  temperature  upon 
the  daily  product,  and  may  teach  us  valuable  les- 
sons iii  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  cow.  I  shall 
have  a  word  more  by-and-by  on  the  subject  of  the 
dairy. 

Working  Oxen, — In  this  department  the  exhi- 
bition was  large  and  good.  It  would  be  difiicult  to 
equal  several  pairs  which  I  saw.  I  cannot  well  par- 
ticularize in  such  a  class.  The  town  teams  were 
very  fine. 

Yearlings  and  Calves. — Only  a  few  were  pre- 
sented, and  those  of  no  great  merit. 

Swine. — Very  few  on  the  grounds.  0.  F.  Lew- 
is, of  E.  Montpelier,  had  a  sow  and  pigs  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  breeder,  and  so  did  A.  J. 
Ketchum,  of  Sudbury. 

Poultry. — In  considerable  variety,  and  very  good. 

Butter. — A.  K.  Warren,  of  Berlin,  H.  N.  Tracy, 
of  Essex,  T.  Daggett,  of  Montpelier,  and  several 
others  had  packages  of  fine  butter ;  that  of  Mr.  Tra- 
cy was  remarkably  good. 

Cheese.— O.  F.  Lewis,  P.  Hill,  A.  D.  Arms  and 
A.  Cram,  exhibited  cheese  which  would  make  the 
mouth  of  an  epicure  water.  In  the  dairy  depart- 
ment, however,  Vermont  has  not  done  herself  cred- 
it at  any  of  her  State  Fairs.  None  of  the  New 
England  States  could  equal  her  if  she  would  but  show 
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her  products,  and  by  so  doing  she  would  enhance  the 
price  and  quicken  the  demand  for  them.  The  show 
of  milch  cows,  and  of  butter  and  cheese,  is  probably 
better  in  any  of  the  County  Exhibitions  than  at 
this  Fair,  and  by  not  presenting  there  products 
here,  strangers  fail  to  see  what  Vermont  is  capable 
of  doing. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  State  Fair  of  Ver- 
mont is  its  horses — in  this  department  it  can  un- 
doubtedly beat  any  other  State  in  the  Union, — I 
mean  in  horses  of  its  own  rearing.  There  were  on 
the  grounds  this  year  few,  if  any  of  the  favorite  and 
mature  horses  which  I  have  seen  at  these  Fairs  be- 
fore ;  some  of  them  have  been  sold,  and  many  are 
at  the  Fair  at  Albany.  A  large  number  of  young 
horses  are  presented,  of  great  merit,  and  which  give 
promise  of  celebrity,  but  their  form,  beauty  and  ac- 
tivity are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed,  to  lead  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  equal  the  old  Black 
Hawk  or  GifFord  Morgan.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
one  breeding  mares  and  geldings  were  entered,  and 
among  the  latter  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  best 
judges  in  Vermont,  that  eleven  of  them  were  worth 
$500  each.  His  judgment  was  soon  confirmed  by 
the  sale  of  one  of  them  for  $600 !  Spirited  trot- 
tings  have  taken  place,  fairly  testing  the  power  of 
some  of  the  young  nags,  who  have  made  good  be- 
ginnings, making  their  mile  in  2.49,  2.46  and  2.44, 
on  a  very  dusty  and  unfavorable  track. 

Friday,  Sept.  12,  1857, 
The  Fair  has  closed — the  trotting  yesterday,  was 
very  good,  and  the  multitude  seemed  highly  grati- 
fied. I  have  found  in  this  Seventh  Exhibition  much 
to  admire  and  approve,  although  little,  compara- 
tively, has  been  done  that  the  State  is  capable  of 
doing.  The  people  have  not  yet  been  educated  in 
what  makes  a  grand  and  profitable  display  of  their 
products,  as  have  the  farmers  of  those  States  who 
have  enjoyed  a  longer  practice.  Mr.  Holbrook, 
the  intelligent  and  popular  President,  has  stood  at 
the  lead  of  the  society  from  the  beginning,  and  few 
men,  any  where,  are  better  acquainted  with  the  ob- 
jects of  such  an  association,  or  the  various  details 
necessary  to  carry  them  out.  But  a  few  gentlemen, 
however  wise  and  efficient  they  may  be,  cannot 
take  such  an  enterprise  into  their  care  and  take  it 
on  to  perfection  alone ;  it  is  a  work  in  which  the 
masses  must  be  interested  and  actively  engaged,  as 
the  different  departments  of  the  farm  cannot  be 
fairly  represented  by  one  town  or  perhaps  by  one 
county.  No  jealousies  should  exist,  and  no  geo- 
graphical lines  should  divide  that  common  interest 
which  is  indispensable  to  a  high  degree  of  success. 
Whenever  infancy  and  youth  in  this  matter  are 
passed,  and  she  has  gained  knowledge  by  a  longer 
experience,  Vermont  will  spring  into  a  vigorous 
manhood,  and  we  trust  show  her  sister  States  that 
in  the  products  of  the  farm  she  can  excel  them  all. 


I  wish  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  other  officers  of  the  Society  for  their  kind 
attentions  during  the  Fair ;  and  to  my  host,  Mr. 
CoTTRiLL,  long  the  courteous  and  po})ular  land- 
lord of  "The  Pavilion  ;"  and  to  his  intelligent  and 
interesting  family,  more  than  formal  acknowledg- 
ments are  due,  for  their  pleasant  companionship  and 
polite  attentions  during  my  slay.  Mr.  C.  was  for 
thirty  years,  the  proprietor  and  landlord  of  the 
Pavilion  Hotel,  of  this  place,  and  is  well  known  by 
travellers  throughout  our  land,  as  a  gentleman 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  business,  and  his 
home  is  eminently  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
"TTie  Traveller's  Home."  He  has  now  retired  to 
private  life,  but  still  active  and  careful  to  the  world. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  delightful  retirement  that 
I  have  found  all  the  comforts  of  home  in  my  brief 
sojourn  here. 

There  are  some  departments  of  this  exhibition 
that  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  and  must  leave  for 
a  paragraph  at  another  time. 

Truly  yours,  Simon  Brown. 

Joel  Nourse,  Esq. 

Mr.  French's  Letters. — We  have  given  in  an- 
other column,  a  letter  from  Mr.  French,  dated  at 
"Salisbury,  England,  July,  1857."  This  letter 
should  have  reached  us  before  the  one  giving  an 
account  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Salis- 
bury, but  it  strangely  came  to  us  by  the  way  of 
Washington,  on  the  J,rst  of  September. 


BOYS'  DEPARTMENT. 


"GOOD  TO  MAKE  MEN  OF." 

A  gentleman  once  asked  a  company  of  little  boys 
what  they  were  good  for  ?  One  little  fellow  prompt- 
ly answened,  "We  are  good  to  make  men  of." 

Think  of  that,  my  young  friends ;  you  are  all 
good  to  make  men  and  women  of.  We  do  not 
mean,  nor  did  that  little  boy,  that  you  are  merely 
to  grow  up  to  the  size  of  men  and  women.  No, 
we  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  You  are  to 
make  persons  that  will  be  respected  and  useful — 
that  will  help  to  do  good  in  the  world.  No  one 
who  is  not  useful,  and  who  does  not  seek  to  make 
the  world  better,  deserves  the  name  of  man  or  wo- 
man. 

You  should  not  forget  that  if  there  are  to  be  any 
men  and  women,  any  that  deserve  such  a  name, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  they  are  to  be  made 
of  you  who  are  now  children.  What  a  world  this 
will  be,  when  you  grow  up,  if  all  only  make 
men  and  ivomen  !  Will  you  not  ponder  this  subject, 
and  "show  yourselves  men  ?" 

"Good  to  make  men  of."  What  kind  of  men 
will  our  youthful  readers  be  twenty  years  hence  ? 
Will  they  be  classed  with  the  Intelligent,  the  re- 
spectable, the  industrious,  the  prosperous,  the  be- 
nevolent, the  pious  men  of  the  time  ?  for  doubtless 
there  will  be  such.  It  may  require  a  little  self-de- 
nial, and  hard  study,  and  hard  work ;  but  such  a 
character  is  cheaply  purchased  at  that  price — and 
such  a  character  we  wish  our  readers  to  bear. — 
Well  Spring. 
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OLD  HABITS. 

A  gentleman  one  day  overtook  a  traveller  mov- 
ing very  slowly  along  under  the  great  inconvenience 
of  a  heavy  stone  in  his  pocket. 

"My  friend,"  said  the  gentleman,  as  he  observed 
the  stone  weighing  his  coat  down  on  one  side,  and 
greatly  impeding  his  progress,  "  why  do  you  trav- 
el with  such  a  heavy  burden  at  your  side  ?  I  per- 
ceive you  walk  with  much  difficulty." 

"  What!  this  stone  in  my  pocket,"  said  he,  "  I 
would  not  part  with  it  for  anything." 

"  Would  not !  why  ?"  said  the  other. 

"  Why  ?"  said  he,  "  because  my  father  and  my 
grandfather  carried  it  before  me  ;  they  got  along 
very  well  with  it,  and  I  wish  to  follow  their  steps." 

"  Do  you  derive  any  benefit  from  it  ?" 

"  None  that  I  know  of,  only  keeping  up  the  old 
custom,"  said  he. 

"  Did  they  derive  any  ?"  asked  the  other. 

"  I  don't  know,  only  they  always  carried  it,"  said 
he,  "  and  so  will  1." 

The  gentleman  walked  on  saying  to  himself,  "  I 
love,  indeed,  to  see  the  good  old  customs  of  our  fa- 
thers honored,  if  it  were  only  out  of  respect  to 
their  memory;  but,  really,  if  my  father  had  carried 
a  stone  in  his  pocket,  I  think  I  should  pay  greater 
respect  to  his  memory  in  laying  it  aside,  and  say- 
ing nothing  about  it,  than  by  carrying  such  a  testi 
mony  to  his  frailty  with  me  through  life." 

As  he  still  walked  on,  he  began  to  think,  "  now 
this  man,  unwise  as  he  seems,  is  not  more  so  than 
many  others,  perhaps  not  more  so  than  myself." 

So  he  began  to  cast  about  in  his  mind,  what  hab 
its  he  had  which  were  no  better  than  stones  in  his 
pocket.  "  Here,  in  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "is  the 
use  of  tobacco,  chewing,  smoking,  taking  snuff,' 
old  habits — what  use  are  they  to  me  ?  mere  stones 
in  my  pocket — worse  than  that,  they  injure  my 
health,  render  mc  disagreeable,  and  the  very  oppo' 
site  of  neatness.  I'll  away  with  them  all.  Here  is 
my  snuff-box — stay — it  bears  my  father's  name 
Well,  the  snuff  may  go  to  the  four  winds.  The 
box  I  will  lay  aside,  but  tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms 
I  will  use  no  more.  Thanks  to  a  protecting  Provi- 
dence, my  father  left  no  tippling  habits  to  ruin  me, 
and  stain  his  memory.  Now  there  is  one  stone 
thrown  away,  and  if  I  have  any  more  bad  habits 
kept  up  for  custom's  sake,  how  much  soever  I  may 
become  attached  to  them,  I  desire  they  may  share 
the  same  fate." 

One  of  the  Boys. — One  day,  while  learning 
my  Virgil,  I  continued  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
pounding  some  rocket  mixture ;  but,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  the  master  discovered  my  twofold 
employment,  and  immediately  took  away  the  mix- 
ture from  me  in  considerable  wrath.  I  watched 
where  he  put  it ;  it  was  on  the  window-sill  of  a 
room  which  was  always  kept  locked ;  the  window, 
though  not  glazed,  had  close  iron  bars  through 
which  nothing  could  pass ;  the  case  was  hopeless ; 
I  could  not  recover  my  rocket  mixture,  but  a  hap- 
py thought  struck  me.  I  was  resolved  that  no  one 
else  should  enjoy  the  spoil  which  I  regarded  as  so 
valuable.  I  had  a  burning-glass  in  my  pocket,  and 
I  thought  of  Archimedes  and  the  Roman  fleet ;  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  I  soon  drew  a  focus  on  the 
gunpowder^  which  immediately  blew  up.  It  was 
well  that  the  house  was  not  set  on  fire ;  as  for  me, 
I  was  reckless  of  all  consequences. — Memoirs  of 
Crosse,  the  Matlieniatician. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

How  TO  Make  Black  Currant  Wine. — Pick 
and  squeeze  the  currants  when  fully  ripe.  To  one 
gallon  of  juice  add  six  quarts  of  water,  and  to  each 
gallon  of  this  mixture  add  three  and  a  half  pounds 
of  brown  sugar.  Mix  well  together  and  strain.  Put 
it  into  a  cask,  and  let  it  be  ventilated  till  it  shall 
have  passed  the  active  or  vinous  fermentation,  when 
it  may  be  well  corked.  As  it  will  improve  by  age, 
it  may  be  well  to  let  it  stand  undisturbed  for  years 
unless  wanted  for  medical  purposes. 

Elder  Wine  Flavored  with  Hops. — A  lady, 
disliking  the  taste  of  spices  in  home-made  wines, 
was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  flavoring  elder  wine 
with  hops.  The  result  is  one  of  the  most  grateful, 
wholesome  and  valuable  beverages.  Its  color  equals 
that  of  the  finest  claret ;  and  it  produces  no  acidity 
after  drinking,  as  many  home-made  wines  do.  The 
following  receipt  for  the  same  has  been  kindly  com- 
municated for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the 
Lady^s  Book,  and  will,  I  think,  answer  fully,  if  tried 
skilfully  and  fairly.  The  berries,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  ripe,  ai-e  to  be  stripped  from  the  stalk, 
and  squeezed  to  a  pulp.  Stir  and  squeeze  this  pulp 
by  passing  through  a  cane  sieve  or  basket,  to  every 
gallon  of  juice,  add  half  a  gallon  of  cold  spring  wa- 
ter ;  boil  nine  gallons  with  six  ounces  of  hops  for 
half  an  hour ;  then  strain  it,  and  boil  again  with 
three  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon,  for  about  ten 
minutes,  skimming  it  all  the  time ;  pour  it  into  a 
cooler,  and  whilst  lukewarm,  put  a  piece  of  toasted 
bread  with  a  little  barm  on  it  to  set  it  to  working; 
put  it  into  a  cask  as  soon  as  cold ;  when  it  has  done 
working,  cork  it  down,  and  leave  it  six  months  be- 
fore it  is  tapped ;  it  is  then  drinkable,  but  improves 
with  age  exceedingly. —  Godey's  Lady's  Book. 

Cup  Cake. — Five  cups  of  flour,  three  cups  of 
nice  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  four  eggs,  one  cup  of 
good  buttermilk,  with  saleratus  enough  to  sweeten 
it,  one  nutmeg. 

Cookies. — One  cup  of  butter  two  cups  of  sugar, 
one  cup  of  cold  water,  half  a  teaspoon  of  saleratus, 
two  eggs,  flour  enough  to  roll,  and  no  more. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — One  cup  of  molasses,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  one  of  buttermilk, 
one  egg,  saleratus  and  cloves.     Mix  pretty  stiff. 

Cream  Cake. — One  cup  of  cream,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  two  cups  of  flour,  two  eggs ;  teaspoon  of  sal- 
eratus, flavor  with  lemon. 

Delicate  Cake. — Nearly  three  cups  of  flour, 
two  cups  of  sugar,  three-fourths  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
whites  of  six  eggs,  one  teaspoon  of  cream  tartar, 
lemon  for  flavoring. 

Crackers. — One  pint  of  water,  one  teacup  of 
butter,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  two  of  cream  of  tartar, 
flour  enough  to  make  as  stiff  as  biscuit.  Let  them 
stand  in  the  oven  until  dried  through.  They  do 
not  need  pounding. 

Cutting  Pantaloons. — For  boys  from  eight  to 
sixteen  years  old,  it  is  a  good  way  to  cut  their  pan- 
taloons with  only  one  seam  in  the  leg.  The  cloth 
can  be  doubled  over  so  there  is  no  outside  seam. 
It  takes  no  more  cloth,  looks  just  as  well,  saves  time 
for  a  farmer's  wife,  who  h;is  a  multiplicity  of  cares 
and  chores  at  all  times.— Cor.  Ohio  Cultivator. 
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NOVEMBER. 

"All  ,TOu  that  to  feasting  and  mirth  are  inclined, 
Come,  here  is  good  news  for  to  pleasure  your  minel  j 
Thanksgiving  has  come,  and  will  keep  open  house  ; 
He  scorns  to  be  guilty  of  starving  a  mouse. 
Then  come,  boys,  and  welcome  for  diet  the  chief, 
Plum  pudding,  goose,  turkey,  minced  pies  and  roast  beef. 
Although  the  cold  Weather  doth  hunger  provoke, 
'Tis  a  comfort  to  see  how  the  chimneys  do  smoke  ; 
Then  haste  to  the  kitchen  for  diet  the  chief, 
Plum  pudding,  goose,  turkey,  minced  pies  and  roast  beef." 

Old  Ballad. 

OVEMBER  is  the 
month  when  our 
annual  autumnal 
festival  is  appoint- 
ed, and  which  has 
'"''•^:j  been  denominated 
~  ■*    Thanksgiving  Day, 

-  because  it  is  par- 
ticularly designed 
to  draw  our  atten- 

—  tion  to  our  obliga- 
tions of  gratitude  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  for  the 

bounties  of  the  Harvest.     The 
festival   of  Thanksgiving    evi- 
^^     dently  originated   among  the 
_J       I  Puritans,   as   a   substitute  for 
~  the  annual  feast  of  the  Nativi- 

ty, called  Christmas,  and  which  our  Pu- 
ritan fathers  rejected,  because  it  is  an  in- 
stitution of  Roman  Catholic  appointment, 
and  because  there  exists  no  certain  historical  evi- 
dence that  the  birth  of  Jesus  happened  on  that  day. 
Thanksgiving  was  for  many  years  exclusively  a  New 
England  holiday ;  but  the  custom  of  observing  such 
a  day  has  been  gradually  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  the  States  of  the  Union ;  and  it  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  a  national  festivity,  like  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

Our  nation  is  said  to  observe  a  smaller  number 
of  festal  days  than  any  other ;  and  it  is  thought, 
that  by  increasing  the  number  of  these  pleasant 


occasions,  our  people  might  be  improved  in  many 
points  of  character.  We  will  not  argue  this  que.s- 
tion,at  the  present  time;  but  acknowledge  that  we 
have  some  doubts  whether  the  private  morals  of 
our  people  might  not  be  injured  by  increasing  the 
number  of  our  festivals,  without  imposing  upon 
them  many  safeguards,  especially  of  temperance. 
We  would,  however,  preserve  faithfully  all  those 
holidays  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  our  an- 
cestors ;  and  with  the  observance  of  them  we  would 
preserve  all  those  customs  which  are  connected 
with  the  simplicity  of  their  habits.  With  aK  the 
faults  of  our  ancestors,  there  is  a  groundwork  of 
public  and  private  virtue  established  by  them,  which 
the  nation  cannot  forsake  without  involving  itself 
in  ruin. 

Thanksgiving  is  one  of  those  venerable  institu- 
tions, which  is  associated  not  only  with  the  man- 
ners of  our  Puritan  ancestors,  but  also  with  sonif 
of  the  most  delightful  recollections  of  our  early 
days.  Feasting  is  a  cheerful  occupation,  not  nec- 
essarily connected  with  surfeiting  or  intemperanc*  ; 
and  one  needs  not  to  be  a  voluptuary,  to  look 
back  with  pleasure  upon  those  feast  days  of  biti 
youth,  in  which,  however  sumptuous  the  entertain- 
ments, it  was  the  social  gathering  that  gave  it  its 
principal  charms.  It  has  always  been  customary 
to  assemble  together  aU  the  scattered  members  of 
each  family,  on  this  delightful  occasion,  and  na  oth- 
er season  is  the  witness  of  so  many  happy  meet- 
ings over  all  our  favored  land.  Who  does  not  rec- 
ollect the  joy,  both  of  the  anticipation  and  the  greet- 
ing, of  some  beloved  brother  or  sister,  who  has  long 
been  absent  from  the  paternal  home ;  or  after  one's 
own  separation  from  home,  the  joy  of  his  annual 
return  to  the  beloved  family  circle  ?  After  a  few 
years  had  passed,  this  circle  began  to  be  dimin- 
ished. One  member  had  removed  to  such  a  dis- 
tance, as  to  render  a  visit  impracticable ;  another 
perhaps  was  at  sea,  or  in  a  distant  country ;  anoth- 
er still  had  been  removed  by  death. 

After  a  still  longer  period,  the  circle  has  dimin- 
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ished  to  a  melancholy  few,  until  at  length  the  ven- 
erable heads  of  the  family  sat  down  alone  to  their 
feast  of  thanksgiving.  The  few  children  that  re- 
mained among  the  living  had  themselves  become 
heads  of  families,  and  the  centres  of  new  gather- 
ings and  new  rejoicings. 

May  these  sacred  customs  never  be  abolished, 
and  may  the  observance  of  them  never  degenerate 
from  its  original  simplicity.  Feasting  by  no  means 
implies  excess,  and  temperance  may  preside  at  the 
most  sumptuous  board.  But  it  was  the  religious 
exercises  of  this  day  which  we  always  regarded 
with  the  most  pleasing  anticipation.  However  dull 
the  exercises  of  the  Sabbath  might  be  on  ordinary 
occasions,  those  of  Thanksgiving  day  were  always 
affecting  and  delightful.  Instead  of  the  usual  dull 
psalmody,  the  performances  of  that  day  were  en- 
livened by  anthems  and  the  occasional  pieces,  more 
than  usually  pleasing.  The  singing  meetings  that 
preceded  the  festival  can  never  be  forgotten.  Here 
we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  only  to  the  ordinary  music  of  an 
ordinary  choir,  know  nothing  of  the  charming  in- 
fluence of  the  best  sacred  music ;  and  not  many 
persons  are  probably  aware  that  the  best  music 
that  has  ever  been  composed  is  of  this  denomina- 
tion. Sacred  music  admits  of  the  interweaving  of 
every  delightful  emotion  and  sublime  sentiment ; 
while  profane  music  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
illustrate  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  to 
the  exhibition  of  skill  in  execution.  It  is  not  true, 
as  John  Wesley  once  remarked,  that  "the  Devil 
has  appropriated  all  the  best  music."  English  writ- 
ers complain  that  the  old  time-honored  festivals 
of  Great  Britain  are  growing  into  disuse.  ''Alas," 
exclaimed  the  author  of  "Rural  Records,"  "alas ! 
for  the  rare  old  times — alas,  for  the  festivities  and 
the  revelries,  the  sports  and  customs,  the  convivial 
hospitalities,  the  mirthful  tide-times  and  the  oft-re- 
curring festivals,  which  gave  to  our  sea-girt  isle 
its  peculiar  title  of  merry  England.  One  by  one 
have  these  observances  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  society.  Gradually  and  almost  insensibly  have 
they  receded  before  the  flood-tide  of  fashion  and 
refinement,  whose  strong  current  hath  swept  over 
them  with  obliterating  might.  Many  have  been 
totally  submerged,  their  memory  existing  only  in 
the  page  of  romance  or  traditionary  songs.  Of 
others  there  yet  remain  some  traces,  few  and  faint, 
and  barely  sufiicient  to  interest  the  antiquary,  and 
form  the  groundwork  of  his  conjectures.  A  few 
Btill  linger  on,  shorn  of  their  ancient  state,  but  still 
reverent  by  reason  of  their  venerable  origin,  and 
treasurable  on  account  of  their  rarity  and  purity. 

"There  is  one  brief  season  of  festivity,  however, 
which  still  continues  to  maintain  its  ground,  and  to 
display  some  portion  of  that  genuine  and  right 
hearty  spirit  of  hospitality  and  good  feeling,  by 
which  our  ancestors  were  actuated  ;— one  period  of 


the  year,  when  the  rich  spoils  of  the  golden  au- 
tumn having  been  gathered  ifi,  the  farmer  opens 
his  hands  and  his  heart,  and  welcomes  to  his  tnble 
those  sons  of  the  soil  by  whose  labors  the  in-gath- 
ering of  the  harvest  has  been  perfected." 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  above  quotation  al- 
luded to  the  celebrated  English  festival  of  "Har- 
vest Home,"  which  still  continues  to  be  observed 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Great  Britain.  The  epithet 
"merry"  could  never  be  properly  applied  to  New 
England.  Our  ancestors  met  with  too  much  per- 
secution, encountered  too  many  dangers,  and  suf- 
fered altogether  too  many  hardships  of  every  de- 
scription to  be  a  merry  people.  They  were  the 
most  religious  of  a  religious  nation  ;  the  most  grave 
of  a  nation  given  to  serious  humors,  in  spite  of  their 
numerous  festivities.  They  brought  with  them  a 
contempt  of  the  established  religion  which  had 
caused  them  to  leave  their  native  land,  and  they 
refused  to  adopt  any  of  the  English  national  holi- 
days, the  most  of  which  were  more  or  less  connect- 
ed with  the  ceremonies  of  the  established  church. 
They  also  abhorred  all  merry-makings  which  were 
of  a  purely  worldly  or  profane  character. 

Hence  our  Thanksgiving  became  the  New  Eng- 
land "Harvest  Home,"  and  the  only  festivity  that 
could  be  said  to  resemble  the  English  Christmas. 
This  was  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  several 
colonies ;  and  this,  and  the  annual  Fast,  seem  to 
have  been  the  only  periodical  festivities,  which  were 
introduced  into  general  usage.  Fast  day  is  rather 
too  melancholy  an  occasion  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  cheerful  temperament  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  but  its  observances  might  be  modified  to  suit 
the  genius  of  our  own  day,  without  destroying  its 
character.  We  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  certain  day  of  the  year  by  legislative 
action,  for  each  of  these  two  annual  holidays. — 
Let  Thanksgiving  be  established  permanently  on 
the  last  Thursday  in  November,  and  Fast  day  on  the 
first  or  second  Thursday  in  April.  As  the  first  is  our 
autumnal  Festival,  so  let  the  last  be  our  vernal 
Festival ;  the  one  to  thank  Heaven  for  the  boun- 
ties of  the  harvest;  the  other  to  praise  Him  for 
the  recurrence  of  the  seed  time  of  the  year ;  and 
in  each  case  let  the  religious  exercises  of  the  morn- 
ing be  followed  by  such  amusements  as  are  the 
most  truly  seasonable  in  their  character. 

Christian  nations  associate  the  word  Fast,  as  ap- 
plied to  a  holiday,  with  abstinence  from  food  and 
penance.  But  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
was  very  different  from  this.  The  Latin  word 
Fasti  signifies  festivals,  and  they  were  commonly 
feast  days;  indeed, /easi  and  fast  seem  to  have 
had  one  common  origin.  The  religion  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  highly  poetical  and  their  festivities  par- 
took of  their  poetical  character.  Our  own  festivals 
are  somewhat  too  prosaic,  and  certain  observances 
of  a  practical  nature  might  be  gradually  engrafted 
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upon  them  without  essentially  altering  their  char- 
acters in  an  injurious  manner.  We  ought  to  have 
a  public  holiday  for  every  season,  and  one  which 
should  have  reference  to  the  character  of  the  sea- 
son. Summer  may  be  said  to  be  commemor- 
ated on  the  "Glorious  Fourth ;"  spring  and  au- 
tumn by  the  holidays  already  named  ;  but  winter 
is  yet  without  its  seasonable*  holiday  ;  though  New 
Year's  day  might  be  established  as  our  winter  fes 
tival,  and  accompanied  with  such  exercises  and 
amusements  as  would,  besides  affording  the  inhab- 
itants a  relaxation  from  their  daily  pursuits,  be  ren^ 
dered  promotive  of  their  moral  and  intellectua 
improvement. 

LEAD. 

When  this  metal  was  first  used  by  man  no  one 
can  tell.  It  is  known  to  have  been  in  common  use 
among  the  Romans,  who  sheathed  the  bottoms  of 
their  ships  with  it.  At  that  time  lead  was  twenty 
four  times  the  price  it  is  now.  The  uses  of  lead 
are  very  numerous,  such  as  for  covering  buildings, 
for  water  pipes,  for  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  in 
making  glass,  for  glazing  porcelain,  for  refining 
gold  and  silver,  for  pigments.  White  lead,  red 
lead,  yellow  chrome,  are  known  to  everybody.  The 
application  of  lead  as  a  cosmetic  is  somewhat  curi- 
ous. The  Roman  ladies  were  wont  to  "paint"  with 
ceruse,  (oxyd  of  lead.)  Plautus,  an  old  poet,  in- 
troduces a  waiting-woman  refusing  to  give  her 
mistress  either  ceruse  or  rouge,  because,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  flatterer,  she  thought  her  quite 
handsome  enough  without  it.  The  best  hair-dyes 
are  made  with  lead.  The  quantity  of  sheet  lead 
used  for  wrapping  tea,  tobacco,  and  perfumery 
goods,  is  enormous.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
metal,  when  dissolved  in  an  acid,  has  the  property 
of  imparting  a  saccharine  taste  to  the  fluid.  Thus 
the  common  acetate  of  lead  is  always  called  "sugar 
of  lead."  It  was,  perhaps,  on  this  account  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  sheet  lead  to  neu- 
tralize the  acidity  of  bad  wine — a  practice  which 
now  is  happily  not  in  use,  since  it  has  been  found 
that  all  combinations  of  lead  are  decidedly  poison- 
ous. Lead  will  take  off  the  rancidity  of  oil,  and 
on  this  account  it  is  much  valued  by  watchmakers 
for  making  their  lubricating  oil.  The  alloys  of 
lead,  which  we  call  pewter,  solder,  and  others,  are 
80  essential  in  every-day  life,  that  we  should  be  in  a 
regular  "fix"  without  them.  "As  heavy  as  lead"  is 
a  proverb  which  brings  to  our  minds  its  weighty 
quality,  which  is  of  great  importance,  for  it  enables 
us  to  ascertain  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  and  with- 
out we  could  do  this,  how  could  we  lay  down  the 
telegraph  cables  ?  how  ascertain  the  presence  of 
those  dangerous  banks  which  upset  the  vehicles  of 
the  mighty  deep  ?  Thus  we  perceive  that  one  ma- 
terial is  subservient  to  another,  till  that  great  unity 
is  produced  which  we  call  the  world. — Scientific 
American. 

Apples. — The  apple  left  us  by  Mr.  Jacob  Noyes, 
of  Abington,  is  unknown  to  us,  and  probably  is  a 
sport  of  Nature.  It  resembles  an  apple  called  the 
"Patterson  apple,"  which  originated  in  Northfield, 
Mass. 


SELECTING  SEED  CORN- 
HINT. 


-TIMELY 


Farmers  will  remember  that  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  a  great  deal  of  corn  came  up  badly. — 
Last  spring,  especially,  much  of  it  "rotted"  in  the 
ground.  The  loss  from  this  cause  is  hundreds  of 
thousands  the  present  season.  On  our  own  ground 
(with  some  14  acres  in  corn)  the  loss  was  next  to 
nothing.  The  same  is  true  of  some  others  we 
could  name.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  difference  P 
Why  does  the  seed  in  one  field  grow,  and  in  anoth- 
er rot  ?     That  is  just  what  we  wish  to  come  at. 

One  great  cause  of  the  rotting  of  seed,  is  that  it 
was  never  well  ripened.  Another  reason  is  that  it 
is  hadly  dried.  Poorly  rifiened  and  badly  dried 
seed  is  very  easily  injured  by  fermentation,  and 
a  very  little  fermentation  and  moulding  will  destroy 
vitality.  Last  autumn,  we  had  the  best,  largest 
and  ripest  ears  carefully  selected,  and  braided  to- 
gether by  the  husks  in  tresses,  and  hung  in  a  dry 
place.  This  was  planted,  and  notwithstanding  the 
drenching  rains  and  mud,  all  came  up, — not  a  miss- 
ing hill  or  stalk, — and  the  field  is  noted  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  county.  The  same  has  been  the 
experience  of  some  others.  Those  who  made  no 
selection  and  took  no  care  of  their  seed,  have  had 
"very  bad  luck."  Another  field  was  planted  with 
King  Philip  corn,  not  trussed  ;  but  as  this  sort  ri- 
pens so  early  and  perfectly,  this  operation  appears 
not  necessary.     It  came  up  as  evenly  as  the  other. 

Let  farmers  seleet  their  best  and  ripest  ears,  and 
either  truss  and  hang  them  up,  or  place  them,  in 
the  ear,  where  they  will  dry  thoroughly,  (unless  it 
be  some  very  early,  quickly  ripening  sorts,)  and 
there  will  be  better  success  and  htiter  luck  with  the 
corn  crop. — Country  Gent. 


A  WOODEN  BAHOMETEE. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  noticed  in 
this  and  other  papers,  a  description  of  a  wooden 
barometer,  said  to  be  in  use  in  Brazil,  and  other 
South  American  States.  At  our  request,  Messrs. 
Hersee  &  Timmerman  have  made  one.  It  is  made 
of  a  slip  of  red  cedar,  cut  according  to  the  grain, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  and  thirty  inches  long.  On  the  back 
of  this,  strips  of  thoroughly  seasoned  pine,  of  the 
same  thickness,  are  glued  transversely  to  the  grain 
of  the  cedar.  This  is  set  in  a  neat  pedestal  of  black 
walnut.  We  received  ours  Sunday  forenoon.  It 
was  just  finished,  and  stood  as  straight  as  a  pike 
staff.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  had  bent  over 
so  that  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  top  would  fall 
about  four  inches  from  the  base.  It  rained  heavily 
during  the  afternoon.  Yesterday  was  a  bright  day, 
with  a  slight,  pleasant  breeze,  and  throughout  the 
day  the  standard  gradually  approached  an  upright 
position,  until,  at  6  P.  M.,  it  was  not  more  than 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  perpendicular 
"ine.  This  morning  .at  6  o'clock  it  had  bent  over  to 
three  inches.  At  7  it  was  nearly  four  inches  out  of 
line,  and  at  8  o'clock  it  began  raining.  This  state- 
ment will  show  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument, 
— Buffalo  Advocate. 


CCf*  A  cheerful  spirit  makes  labor  light  and  sleep 
sweet,  and  all  around  happy,  which  is  much  better 
than  being  only  rich. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CULTURE  OF  CRANBERRIES  IN 
MEADOWS. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  set  out  cranberries 
— how  to  prepare  the  ground, — if  a  meadow  full 
of  vines  which  have  ceased  to  bear,  can  be  made  to 
produce  good  cranberries,  and  what  time  is  best 
suited  to  set  out  new  vines.  D.  Rowland. 

Charlton  Depot,  Mass. 

Remaeks. — As  promised  last  week,  we  now  give 
such  stiitcments  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  in 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  cranberries  in  mead- 
ows, and  quote  from  Eastwood's  book  on  cran- 
berry culture. 

PROPER  LOCATIONS  FOR  CRANBERRY   PATCHES. 

Just  at  this  time  there  is  considerable  excitement 
on  the  subject  of  cranberry  cultivation.  It  is  prob- 
able that  it  has  to  some  extent  been  created  by  the 
very  high  prices  which  this  fruit  has  been  fetching 
of  late  years,  but  more  especially  in  the  fall  of 
1855.  It  is  quite  proper  that  a  practical  farmer, 
who  is  aware  of  the  fact  above  stated,  should  ask 
himself  if  he  cannot  cultivate  the  vine?  if  he  can- 
not turn  some  portion  of  his  land  to  some  account? 
if  he  cannot  appropriate  a  small  patch  of  low 
meadow  land  to  be  planted  with  cranberries?  It 
is  believed  that  many  who  are  keenly  alive  to  this 
subject,  would  at  once  begin  to  make  a  survey  of 
their  farms  to  ascertain  whether  any  part  of  them 
would  be,  or  could  be  made  into  a  good  profitable 
cranberry  patch,  providing  they  knew  what  kind  of 
locations  are  most  suitable,  and  best  adapted  to  de- 
velop this  berry. 

In  reference  to  locations,  there  are  various  opin- 
ions, each  grower  giving  the  preference  to  those 
situations  in  which  his  own  vines  do  best. 

We  find  that  there  are  such  differences  on  this 
subject  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  state  them  as 
clearly  as  we  can,  and  then  describe  those  locations 
to  which  the  generality  of  producers  so  strictly  ad- 
here. 

The  question  has  often  been  put.  Can  cranber- 
ries be  grown  on  uplands?  Is  it  a  suitable  situa- 
tion? will  it  pay  to  plant  on  elevated  grounds? 
The  cranberry  is  not  a  native  of  the  upland,  and 
will  never  do  well  in  such  situations  if  there  is  not 
nigh  to  the  roots  some  of  those  elements  which 
nourish  and  strengthen  the  plant  in  its  wild  and 
unreclaimed  condition.  The  cranberry  needs  mois- 
ture, and  that  in  great  proportions  for  so  small  a 
plant.  If  it  is  set  out  on  the  upland,  and  it  does 
not  derive  sufficient  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
that  is,  more  than  is  needed  by  surrounding  vege- 
tation, and  if  it  cannot  derive  it  from  another 
source,  it  will  die. 

If  the  cranberry  is  planted  upon  the  upland, 
water  should  be  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  supply  the 
roots  with  moisture.  If  that  situation  is  an  incline, 
it  will  be  better,  because  it  will  take  off  the  surplus 
water  under  the  p'ants,  and  leave  them  enough  to 
meet  their  demands.  In  upland  planting,  where 
the  vines  have  done  well  and  produced  good  crops, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  they  have  been  favorably 
situated. 

In  the  absence,  or  rather  scarcity  of  moisture, 
it  is  common  to  hoe  and  stir  the  soil  about  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  that  it  may  be  kept  porous,  so 
Ltiat  the  air  may  contribute  to  the  vine's  necessities. 


You  must  not  forget  this,  that  those  who  plant 
on  uplands  are  put  to  trouble  and  expense  in  fre- 
quent hoeing.  Some  individuals  seem  to  admire 
and  prefer  the  upland,  but  we  cannot  see  any  rea- 
son for  this,  except  that  it  is  the  best  situation  they 
have  at  command.  Years  of  trial  and  experiment 
may  yet  bring  this  location  into  notoriety.  We 
have  seen  the  upland  tried  on  Cape  Cod,  but  the 
plants  failed,  though  some  few  lived  and  yielded 
fruit.  The  gentleman  who  tried  this  experiment, 
(James  Howes,  Esq.,)  believes  that  if  he  had  taken 
care  of  his  plants  and  hoed  them  often,  he  would 
have  succeeded  belter.  This  is  his  opinion.  In 
our  investigations  on  this  subject  we  fell  in  with  the 
following  item  in  the  Boston  Telegraph,  which  we 
give  entire,  that  the  reader  may  have  all  the  evi- 
dence we  can  give  him  in  favor  of  the  upland  as  a 
suitable  location  for  cranberries  : 

"Other  experiments,  however,  show  the  practi- 
cability of  raising  cranberries  on  upland.  Mr. 
Roberts*  experiment  embraced  a  tract  near  the  foot 
of  a  slope  descending  in  a  westerly  direction. 
The  ground  was  plowed  eight  inches  deep,  and  bar- 
rowed  ;  light  furrows,  three  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
were  run  lengthwise,  and  the  sods  were  cut  from 
the  swamp,  carted  on  the  upland,  and  placed  three 
feet  apart  ia  the  rows  (though  two  would  have  been 
better,)  then  carefully  hoed  and  kept  free  from 
weeds  for  two  years.  No  water  was  supplied  ex- 
cept that  received  from  occa^sional  rains." 

Notwithstanding  this  evidence  appears  strong 
and  conclusive,  yet  we  believe  that  the  most  expe- 
rienced cultivators  regard  the  experiment  as  hazar- 
dous, and  in  most  cases  fatal  to  the  development  of 
the  cranberry.  We  give  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  oldest  cultivators  on  Cape  Cod,  which  is, — 
"that  if  you  plant  on  the  upland  it  is  difficult  to 
raise  your  vines  to  bearing  perfection,  and  it  will 
entail  much  labor  and  expense  upon  him  who  un- 
dertakes it.  Guard  against  the  upland  mania." 
Upland  planting  is  regarded  as  "risky  business ;" 
it  is  therefore  avoided  on  Cape  Cod,  where  the 
management  of  the  vine  is  better  understood  than 
in  any  other  part  of  America. 

Places  in  which  stagnant  water  has  collected 
have  been  selected  by  some  persons,  and  converted 
into  cranberry  patches.  It  is  positively  wrong  to 
do  this,  because  the  water  lodging  in  the  soil  hav- 
ing no  drain  by  which  it  may  be  drawn  off,  renders 
it  sodden,  cold  and  stiff,  and  it  consequently  causes 
the  roots  of  the  vine  to  rot,  and  ultimately  the 
plants  die  from  such  a  surfeit.  Such  locations  can- 
not with  safety  be  chosen  except  they  undergo  a 
thorough  preparation — draining,  levelling  and  cart- 
ing on  soil,  which  is  friendly  to  the  growth  of  cran- 
berries. 

If  these  stagnant  pools  are  selected,  great  pre- 
cautions will  be  demanded  in  order  to  make  them 
suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  vine. 

Let  us  name  those  locations,  and  point  out  those 
situations  which  are  most  conducive  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  berry. 

In  selecting  a  place  for  a  patch,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider its  aspect.  Though  we  have  seen  the  vine 
doing  well,  and  to  all  appearances  very  thrifty, 
when  the  yard  has  faced  the  north,  yet  experience 
is  in  favor  of  a  southerly  direction.  If  possible, 
in  forming  your  patch,  let  it  be  sheltered  from  the 
cold  raw  winds  ;  give  it  the  advantage  of  the  warm 
breezes;  by  doing  this  you  will  be  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  if  you  neglected  it. 
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A  swamp  may  be  chosen.  If  you  find  the  vine 
growing;  round  the  edges  of  a  bog,  you  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  plant  can  there  be  advantageous- 
ly cultivated.  In  the  preparation  of  these  loca- 
tions, there  is  often  much  labor  and  some  expense. 
But  this  depends  upon  its  surface,  what  you  have 
to  do  in  removing  the  turf  and  "filling  in."  It  is 
customary  with  some  growers  to  redeem  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  swamps  yearly ;  by  thus  pro- 
ceeding, they  ultimately  overcome  the  natural  ob- 
stacles before  them,  and  accomplish  what  they  in- 
tended to  realize.  The  sight  of  each  year's  pro- 
gress encourages  them  to  persevering  effort.  Then 
it  must  be  so  that  you  can  drain  off  the  water  at 
your  own  pleasure.  If  you  make  a  cranberry 
patch  in  a  swamp,  and  it  is  liable  to  have  wafer 
standing  in  pools  over  the  vines  in  the  summer 
season,  this  will  operate  as  a  hindrance  to  the  ri- 
pening of  the  berry.  This  precaution  must  be  ob- 
served in  making  choice  of  such  a  situation,  that 
you  can  expel  or  draw  off  the  water,  when  it  is 
necessary. 

Meadow  land,  which  is  low  and  mois^,  affords  an 
excellent  location  for  the  cranberry.  In  fact,  these 
damp  situations  are  very  suitable,  providing  the 
dampness  or  moisture  is  not  too  cold  and  icy.  If 
the  moisture  beneath  the  surface  in  which  the  vine 
is  planted  is  of  too  cold  a  temperature,  it  will 
prove  fatal  to  the  young  vines.  Care  must  be  had, 
in  selecting  for  a  yard,  to  ascertain  if  the  water  is 
too  cold ;  if  it  is  not,  it  may  by  converted  into  a 
useful  and  profitable  cranberry  patch.  There  must 
be  water  in  the  land  in  which  they  are  planted. 
Asa  general  rule, it  is  best  to  have  it  within  twelve 
inches  of  the  surface.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
give  moisture.  The  grower  must  have  it,  or  his 
plants  will  fail. 

A  gradual  slope  is  often  to  be  met  with,  coming 
down  to  the  edge  of  a  pond.  When  such  inclines 
are  properly  prepared  and  planted,  they  make  the 
best  of  yards ;  and  such  locations  generally  have  a 
soil  in  which  the  vine  will  do  excellently ;  and 
there  is  not  so  much  trouble  with  them,  as  the 
gravel  chokes  the  weeds. 

SOILS  AND   MODE  OF   PREPARING  THEM. 

Beach  savd  stands  the  first.  All  other  kinds 
must  be  rejected  if  this  can  be  got.  Experience 
teaches  us  this.  Those  yards  which  are  wholly 
bottomed  by  beach  savd  flourish  and  yield  abun- 
dantly, far  better  than  those  that  have  a  different 
soil.  During  the  past  fifteen  years  every  variety 
of  soil  and  situation  have  been  experimented  with, 
and  the  results  are  in  favor  of  the  beach  sand. 

There  is  another  reason,  though,  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  why  this  sand  is  so  much  bet- 
ter than  any  other  soil.  It  is  light,  porous,  and  is 
almost  incapable  of  supporting  weeds.  It  admits 
the  atmosphere  freely  to  the  roots  of  the  vine,  and 
is  found  to  be  the  only  soil  in  which  the  rank  weeds 
can  he  effectually  kept  down.  It  will  thus  be  cleai' 
to  the  reader,  that  in  such  a  situation,  the  plant 
can  throw  out  its  runners  in  every  direction,  and 
having  no  weed  to  contend  against,  will  therefore 
spread  rapidly,  and  soon  become  matted,  a  condi- 
tion of  the  yard  towards  which  the  practical  man 
looks  with  anxiety.  If  you  are  about  to  make  the 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  cranberry,  if  possible,  ob- 
tain beach  sand  in  which  to  set  out  your  vines;  or 
coarse  sand  when  the  former  cannot  be  obtained, 
but  the  white  is  preferred. 


Peat  is  found  to  be  excellent,  next  in  value  and 
importance  to  the  beach  sand,  for  the  growth  of 
cranberries.  But  peat  wants  management  and  care 
in  its  preparation,  in  order  to  be  made  useful  to  the 
vine.  In  selecting  a  peat  swamp  to  be  converted 
into  a  cranberry  patch,  it  is  necessary  to  take  off 
the  top  turf,  or  grass,  and  if  possible  give  the  yard 
a  little  incline.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  unsafe  to 
plant  at  once.  If  you  do  so,  you  will  find  that  the 
peat  will  in  the  following  summer  cake  and  crack. 
It  will  be  hard  on  the  surface,  and  some  few  inches 
below  stiff"  and  dry.  The  veriest  tyro  in  cranberry 
cultivation  knows  that  such  a  condition  is  very  bad 
for  the  vine. 

How  is  this  difficulty  obviated  7  Prepare  the 
surface  as  we  have  stated  above,  and  leave  the  yard 
exposed  to  the  frost  and  weather  for  one  year. 
When  the  frost  is  thawed  out  of  it,  it  will  crumble 
and  be  powdery.  It  will  never  cake  afterward. 
It  will  be  light  imd  porous.  You  may  then  with 
safety  plant  your  vines,  and  with  moderate  atten- 
tion they  will  do  well. 

TIME  OF  SELECTION — HEALTHY  VINES— THEIR  AP- 
PEARANCE—UNHEALTHY VINES — SIGNS    OF. 

We  will  now  state  a  method  of  selecting  your 
vines,  which  cannot  fail  of  assuring  you  of  their 
real  qualities. 

We  af-:sume  that  you  contemplate  making  a 
Cranberry  Patch,  that  you  have  not  on  your  own 
farm  any  vines,  consequently  you  will  have  to  go 
abroad  for  them. 

1.  Ascertain  who  has  the  vines  to  dispose  of. 
If  you  are  in  a  position  to  find  several,  all  the  bet- 
ter. Assuring  yourself  that  vines  are  for  sale  by 
the  individuals  whom  you  have  found,  before  you 
buy  take  this  precaution. 

2.  When  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  go  to  those 
yards  or  patches  in  which  the  vine  is  for  sale.  See 
how  they  bear.  If  they  bear  well,  or  give  a  yield 
which  is  equal  to  the  average  of  the  vines  of  that 
year,  you  may  buy.  You  will  be  certain  that  those 
plants  are  not  diseased.  You  may  then  let  them 
remain  in  the  patch  until  you  are  ready  to  trans- 
plant, with  this  satisfaction,  that  you  have  obtained 
a  good  article. 

3.  Or,  if  you  have  confidence  in  the  person  with 
whom  you  deal,  you  can  purchase  as  well  in  the 
winter  as  at  any  other  period  of  the  year ;  for  the 
grower  knows  well  which  vines  are  good,  and  which 
bad,  in  what  part  of  his  yard  grows  the  fine  Cape 
Cod  Bell  Cranberry,  and  every  other  variety. 

These  suggestions  may  be  safely  followed  by  the 
inexperienced  in  reference  to  cranberry  culture, 
and  lead  to  the  most  favorable  results,  as  they  will 
prevent  deception,  a  consideration  of  some  impor- 
tance in  an  undertaking  of  this  description. 

[Note. — The  healthy  vine,  by  some  cultivators, 
is  stated  to  be  of  medium  thickness,  or  strength 
of  spear,  and  bushy  leaves.  All  the  barren  vines 
which  we  have  examined  are  stouter  than  the  yield- 
ing ones.] 

CRANBERRY    PATCH — HOW    TO    MAKE — WHEN    TO 
MAKE. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  of  this  manual,  loca- 
tions and  soils  best  adapted  to  develop  the  cran- 
berry vine  have  been  pointed  out ;  it  may  not  be 
unadvisable  now  to  describe  the  different  methods 
of  making  a  patch. 

1.  On  some  farms,  locations  and  soils  are  all 
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that  can  be  desired  for  the  above  purpose ;  in  such 
a  case  there  will  be  little  demanded  beyond  labor. 
Should  the  situation  be  that  of  a  shallow  pond,  with 
a  sandy  bottom,  in  which  the  water  stands  deep  in 
the  winter,  and  in  summer  it  almost  dries  up,  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  is,  either  to  construct  a  drain 
or  ditch,  by  which  you  may  draw  off  the  water 
from  the  pond.  Should  the  bottom  or  surface  be 
uneven  and  irregular,  you  must  endeavor  to  make 
it  more  level.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice 
with  some  growers,  to  make  their  patches  flat,  but 
this  is  rather  passing  into  disrepute ;  the  incline 
plan  of  construction  or  formation  being  preferred 
by  most  cultivators. 

The  sand  which  is  on  the  edges  of  the  pond  can 
be  carted  or  wheeled  to  the  centre,  so  that  you  can 
bring  the  holes  to  that  height  which  is  most  desi- 
rable. When  this  is  done,  you  may  rake  over  and 
give  your  patch  that  degree  of  sloping  which  will 
carry  off"  the  cold  spring  water.  The  object,  in 
Buch  a  situation  as  this,  of  making  a  drain,  is  to 
carry  off  the  water  in  the  spring  and  summer;  but 
however  favorable  it  may  be  to  have  your  vines 
"flowed"  in  the  winter,  that  "flowing"  must  in  the 
summer  be  prevented ;  the  drain  does  this  effectU' 
ally. 

2.  Swamps  or  bogs  have  been  spoken  of  as  fa- 
vorable situations  in  which  the  cranberry  vine  can 
be  cultivated.  In  such  locations,  there  is  generally 
more  labor  and  expense  incurred  in  their  prepara- 
tion than  in  many  others.  First,  the  brush  and 
undergrowth  must  be  cleared  off.  Secondly,  the 
top  turf  ought  to  be  removed,  if  possible.  If  there 
is  not  sand  in  or  about  the  margin  of  the  swamp, 
if  it  is  not  too  distant,  of  course  you  will  cart  it  in, 
and  "fill  up"  and  "fill  in,"  making  the  covering 
about  four  inches  thick. 

You  will  have  to  guard  against,  in  this  situation, 
the  "coarse  wild  grass,"  which  is  the  enemy  of  the 
vine.  This  is  done  by  spading  off  the  surface,  and 
"filling  in"  with  the  sand.  Should  this  situation 
be  liable  to  be  overflowed  with  water  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  drain  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  save 
the  vines,  and  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  blossom- 
ing and  developing  the  berry. 

3.  The  banks  oJT  fresh-water  ponds,  when  prop- 
erly managed  and  prepared,  are  good.  Should 
such  a  situation  be  too  stony,  the  stones  and  rocks 
may  be  removed,  and  the  surface  made  as  fine  as 
possible.  Should  the  water  of  the  pond  be  apt  to 
rise  too  high,  at  an  unseasonable  part  of  the  year, 
and  flood  the  vines,  this  ought  to  be  guarded  against 
by  forming  an  embankment,  which  would  preserve 
the  yard  from  being  deluged. 

4.  There  are  situations  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  a  cranberry  patch  by  a  little  labor.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  there  are  locations  which  are  fa- 
vorable, both  as  to  aspect  and  soil.  But  they  are 
uneven  or  undulating.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  that  a  part  of  that  land  may  be  so  low  as  to 
retain  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  a  degree  of  mois 
ture  which  exists  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  cranberry  vine.  On  other  parts 
of  it  the  hills  or  slight  elevations  may  be  too  dry 
and  arid.  In  this  case,  those  mounds  must  be  re- 
moved and  the  land  brought  to  the  level  of  that 
situation  which  is  moist. 

5.  Should  you  possess  land  which  is  in  every 
way  adapted  to  grow  the  cranberry,  but  is  liable  to 
be  overflowed  with  salt  water,  and  you  are  desirous 
of  turning  that  land  to  account  by  cultivating  the 


vine,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is,  to  devise  some 
plan  by  which  the  salt  water  can  be  driven  back 
and  effectually  prevented  from  again  overflowing 
it.  This  is  done  by  making  a  dyke.  The  land 
thus  redeemed  must  be  prepared  by  taking  off  the 
sward  or  covering  it  over  with  beach  sand.  It  is 
not  safe  to  plant  on  land  of  this  description  imme- 
diately after  it  has  been  redeemed.  It  is  necessary 
to  let  the  land  lie  exposed  to  the  rains  and  atmos- 
phere a  sufficient  length  of  time,  in  order  to  get 
"freshened."  When  the  salt  has  been  taken  out 
of  it,  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  then  it  is  safe  to 
plant. 

PLANTING    VINES. 

The  cranberry  vine  can  be  removed  from  the 
soil  in  which  it  has  been  cultivated,  or  from  its  na- 
tive swamp,  either  in  the  spring  or  fall  of  the  year. 
If  the  vine  is  taken  up  and  left  exposed  to  the  win- 
ter weather  it  is  almost  sure  of  being  killed,  and 
therefore  no  one  to  whom  this  fact  is  known  would 
do  so.  The  vine  can  be  removed  from  the  soil 
and  left  without  earth  through  the  winter  under 
some  circumstances.  If  they  are  taken  up  in  the 
fall  and  left  in  a  moist  cellar  until  spring,  they  will, 
when  planted,  take  root  and  do  well.  "I  would  as 
soon  have  vines  left  in  my  cellar  through  the  win- 
ter, for  spring  planting,  as  I  would  have  those 
fresh  from  the  yard  or  the  swamp."  Experiment 
has  proved  that  the  vine  can  be  treated  according 
to  the  latter  method  without  detriment  to  itself. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  evident  that  the  vine  can  be 
taken  up  and  have  all  the  soil  taken  from  its  roots, 
be  packed  in  barrels,  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  without  being  injured. 

It  is  admitted  by  most  cultivators  of  the  cran- 
berry that  in  the  absence  of  ability  to  "flood  the 
patch"  in  the  winter,  that  it  is  better  to  plant  in 
the  spring  than  the  fall,  because  those  vines  set  out 
in  the  fall,  which  are  not  "flowed,"  will  get  frozen, 
and  when  the  frost  is  thawed  out,  it  will  throw  the 
young  plants  up  and  out  of  the  soil.  In  circum- 
stances like  these,  spring  planting  is  the  best. 

Those  who  determine  upon  this  season  instead 
of  the  fall  for  setting  out,  will,  of  course,  not  re- 
move their  vines  until  they  are  prepared  to  trans- 
plant. May  and  the  early  part  of  June,  for  spring 
planting,  are  believed  on  Cape  Cod  to  be  the  most 
favorable  months.  Should  you  determine  upon  ei- 
ther one  of  these  months,  which  you  may  do  with 
perfect  assurance  that  the  removal  will  not  injure 
your  vines,  you  will,  therefore,  defer  their  removal 
until  you  are  ready  to  give  them  a  place  in  your 
newly-prepared  situation.  In  other  words,  do  not 
remove  your  vines  until  you  can  plant  them. — 
Though  vines  may  be  taken  up  and  kept  from 
the  soil  for  three  or  four  months  in  a  moist  and 
warm  situation,  yet  all  cultivators  prefer  the  for- 
mer method  or  time  of  removal. 

There  are  two  or  three  advantages  connected 
with  spring  planting,  which  we  will  name,  which 
he  who  sets  out  his  vines  in  the  fall  cannot  possi- 
bly have. 

If  in  the  spring  you  intend  to  plant  you  have  the 
winter  before  you  for  preparation.  You  may  prob- 
ably with  your  own  labor  and  a  little  assistance  be 
able  to  make  as  much  as  you  think  it  best  to  plant. 
You  have  more  time  on  your  hands,  and  therefore 
you  can  afford  to  do  your  -work  better  and  thor- 
oughly. To  get  ready  for  fall  planting,  you  have 
to  hurry  everything,  and  consequently  your  work 
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is  likely  to  be  slighted.  In  making  your  patch  in 
the  winter,  you  can  study  the  characteristics  of  the 
location,  and  learn  to  what  depth  and  extent  it  is 
liable  to  be  flowed,  and  whether  it  is  flowed  from 
natural  springs  or  water  that  is  carried  into  it  from 
other  sources. 

Having  called  your  attention  to  the  time  of  re- 
moving and  flanting  vines,  we  will  present  to  the 
reader  the  various  methods  of  planting,  and  speci- 
fy those  modes  which  are  preferred.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  there  is  one  uniform  plan  of  treat- 
ing the  vine.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  but 
in  ils  infancy,  and  consequently  growers  will  con- 
tinue to  make  trials  and  experiments,  until  they 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  method  which  to  them 
is  satisfactory.  Various  methods  have  been  adopt 
ed  and  pursued  with  diflferent  degrees  of  success, 
which  we  will  now  mention. 

1.  Sod  planting. — This  is  the  oldest  plan.  It 
was  customary  in  the  early  days  of  cranberry  cul- 
ture to  cut  out  a  square  or  oblong  sod  on  which 
the  vine  was  growing,  and  then  to  prepare  the  yard 
to  receive  it  just  as  it  was  taken  up.  It  was 
thought  that  this  plan  was  the  best,  because  the 
vine  did  not  suff"er  by  such  a  removal.  But  expe- 
rience has  taught  cultivators  that  this  is  not  the 
best  mode.  There  is  this  forcible  objection  lying 
against  it.  In  removing  the  sod,  rank  weeds  ana 
foul  grasses  are  brought  with  it,  and  it  has  been 
proved  that  these  grasses  and  weeds  retard  the 
matting  process  of  the  vine,  and  the  yard  becomes 
one  of  weeds  and  wild  grasses  rather  than  of  heal- 
thy cranberry  plants.  If  you  plant  on  the  Sod 
System,  it  will  entail  much  labor  upon  you ;  for 
even  if  you  determine  upon  keeping  down  this 
wild  stuff,  you  will  find  the  difliculty  to  be  greater 
than  you  anticipated. 

We  may  safely  advise  the  intending  cultivator 
to  guard  against  the  method  which  has  just  been 
described.     Another  plan  is, 

2.  The  separation  of  sod  vines. — A  method 
which  is  far  superior  to  the  former. 

On  obtaining  the  sod,  and  before  planting,  you 
take  the  sod  on  which  the  vine  is  growing,  exam- 
ine it  closely,  then  place  your  fingers  beneath  or 
among  the  roots  and  tear  them  out  as  carefully  as 
you  can.  When  this  is  done,  separate  the  vine  in^ 
to  as  many  as  you  can  conveniently,  but  be  carefu 
to  leave  two  or  three  small  spears  or  runners  on 
the  roots.  When  you  plant,  place  the  roots  in  the 
soil  first,  then  spread  out  the  spears  or  runners, 
and  bury  them  in  the  soil,  but  being  careful  to 
leave  out  of  the  earth  the  ends  or  tij)s  of  those 
spears  or  runners. 

The  reason  for  this  method  is,  that  from  those 
parts  of  the  spears  or  runners  which  are  buried  in 
the  soil  will  start  new  roots,  and  each  root  will  be 
a  new  vine,  and  instead  of  only  having  one  root 
from  which  the  vine  may  start,  you  have  two,  or  a 
half  a  dozen,  according  to  the  number  of  spears 
on  the  vine  you  plant.  This  is  a  favorite  method 
among  the  most  successful  growers  of  the  cranberry. 

A  patch  planted  on  this  system  matts  rapidly, 
and  has  rarely  been  known  to  fail.  It  is  about  the 
best  method  now  known;  you  may  follow  it  with 
safety  : 

3.  Cutting  planting.— In  pursuing  this  meth- 
od when  the  vine  is  obtained,  it  is  cut  up  into  con- 
venient lengths,  say  from  four  to  six  inches.  One 
of  these  cuttings  is  taken,  but  not  planted  with  the 
end  down  and  one  end  out  of  the  soil ;  it  is  plant- 


ed in  the  middle  of  the  cutting,  leaving  vp  both  ends, 
so  that  when  it  takes  root,  instead  of  there  being 
but  one  runner,  there  will  be  two.  This  is  a  good 
and  safe  method. 

4.  Cutting  planting  may  be  continued  in 
another  form  ;  take  two  or  three  sHps  or  cuttings, 
about  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  force  the  low- 
er ends  into  the  soil  with  a  dibble ;  each  slip  will 
take  root  and  form  a  vine.  This  has  been  tried 
with  success,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
a  popular  method. 

5.  Broadcast  planting. — When  the  vines  are 
secured  in  suflicient  quantities,  they  may  be  cut 
about  two  inches  in  length  by  a  common  hay  cut- 
ter. When  the  patch  is  prepared  to  receive  them, 
they  may  be  scattered  over  the  surface  as  is  wheat 
or  oats,  and  then  well  harrowed  into  the  soil.  The 
cuttings  will  take  root  from  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
and  will  soon  spring  up  and  present  the  appearance 
of  young  and  healthy  vines.  Some  prefer  to  bury 
these  cuttings  in  drills.  But  it  is  mere  matter  of 
opinion  as  to  which  plan  is  the  best. 

6.  Propagation  from  seeds. — If  the  seeds  of 
the  cranberry  are  sown,  they  are  not  always  certain 
of  coming  up.  The  situation  may  be  too  cold  for 
them,  and  the  seed  is  destroyed.  Seed  is  often 
tried,  and  will  send  up  a  small  fine  spear,  but  gen- 
erally is  killed  after  the  first  year.  We  have  heard 
it  stated  by  several  cultivators  that  the  seed  may, 
under  some  circumstances,  be  used,  and  in  the 
third  year  the  vines  raised  from  them  would  bear 
small  quantities  of  fruit. 

The  best  situations  in  which  to  sow  the  seed  of 
the  cranberry  are  the  edges  of  fresh  meadow  land; 
such  places  are  generally  protected,  and  they  seem 
favorable,  or  rather  the  most  favorable  situations 
for  propagation  from  seed  that  are  known. 

Some  persons  who  have  tried  this  experiment 
have  put  into  the  soil  the  whole  berry  ;  few  have 
been  found  to  come  up,  the  seeds  have  rotted. 
We  tried  another  plan,  which  was  as  follows :  we 
obtained  the  berry  and  then  broke  it  in  water. 
The  seeds  separated  from  the  berry  ;  these  we  col- 
lected and  sowed  in  the  patch  prepared  for  them, 
and  found  them  to  do  better  than  any  other  meth- 
od. But  raising  vines  from  seed  is  uncertain,  haz- 
ardous, and  if  you  succeed,  you  have  a  long  time 
to  wait  for  the  fruit.  We  would  not  advise  seed 
planting;  from  vines  and  cuttings  the  best  patches 
are  formed. 

Distances  of  planting. — This  is  wholly  reg- 
ulated by  the  quantity  of  vines  you  have  at  your 
command,  and  the  extent  of  land  to  be  covered. 
Some  will  plant  them  three  feet  apart.  In  this 
case,  it  must  take  them  a  long  time  to  mat.  Some 
plant  them  eighteen  inches  apart,  which  of  course 
is  better  than  the  former  plan,  because  they  will 
be  matted  all  the  sooner.  The  rule  is,  the  nearer 
you  can  plant  your  vines  the  better,  providing  your 
patch  is  not  overrun  with  weeds  and  foul  grass. 
The  object  in  such  a  case  of  planting  them  wider 
apart  would  be  to  give  the  cultivator  an  opportu- 
nity of  getting  between  the  vines  and  destroying 
the  weeds  and  whatever  else  might  be  likely  to 
choke  them. 

The  above  will  afibrd  many  useful  suggestions 
to  the  beginner,  and  is  all  we  can  find  space  for  at 
present.  But  the  cultivator  will  be  greatly  aided 
by  having  the  book  treating  of  the  subject  before 
him.  It  maybe  found  at  the  bookstores  in  Boston. 
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FoT  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  CURCULIO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  read  some  very  able  com- 
munications that  have  appeared  in  your  paper  of 
late,  from  ditfnrent  writers,  concerning  the  habits 
and  ravages  of  the  curculio,  and  feeling  no  small 
interest  in  the  subject  myself,  I  thought  I  would 
contribute  my  mite,  by  writing  a  few  lines,  and  of- 
fering suggestions,  which  may  perhaps  tend  to  ex- 
tirpate what  I  consider  the  greatest  pest  the  or- 
chardist  has  to  contend  with.  Now  in  the  first  place, 
I  mut^l  confess  that  I  do  not  know  a  curculio  from 
any  other  insect,  by  any  personal  knowledge  of  my 
own,  but  from  what  I  have  read,  and  seen  repre- 
sented in  your  paper,  there  is  evidence  enough  to 
convince  me  that  it  is  the  principal  of  the  mischief- 
makers  that  so  often  blast  the  fondest  anticipa- 
tions of  the  fruit-grower. 

In  a  number  of  the  Farmer  a  few  months  since, 
I  noticed  an  article  headed  "No  apples  this  year," 
in  which  the  writer  expressed  the  opinion,  that  on 
account  of  the  depredations  of  the  curculio,  we  were 
to  be  deprived  of  the  luxury  of  apples  as  in  1856. 
1  had  some  fears  from  the  same  cause,  myself,  of  the 
loss  of  the  apple  crop ;  but  from  present  appear- 
ances there  will  be  nearly  an  average  crop  in  some 
places,  but  not  to  any  great  amount.  I  have  an 
orchard  of  nearly  one  hundred  young  trees,  set  in 
1845,  some  of  which  will  measure  ten  inches  in  di- 
ameter; in  1855,1  gathered  from  them  twenty- 
five  barrels  of  first  quality.  Last  year  they  blos- 
somed well,  but  after  the  fruit  formed,  they  were 
bitten  by  insects,  and  consequently  the  most  of 
them  fell  off.  I  thought  I  should  have  a  crop  this 
year,  as  they  came  out  in  full  bloom,  but  when  the 
applet  were  small,  I  saw  the  unmistakable  "cres- 
ent  sign"  on  them,  from  one  to  a  dozen ;  showing 
conclusively,  that  this  notorious  individual  of  the 
insect  species  means  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
world  ;  on  account  of  which  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
have  five  bushels  on  the  whole  of  my  trees. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  perhaps  by  this  time,  those  of 
your  readers  who  feel  interested,  would  like  to  know 
when  I  am  going  to  tell  them  how  to  get  rid  of  this 
enemy  to  fruit  culture.  Well,  I  will  presently  ;  and 
I  think  it  will  be  a  good  remedy  if  managed  right. 
A  short  time  since,  I  happened  at  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors, and  one  subject  of  conversation  was,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  fruit  crop.  He  invited  me  into  his 
orchard  to  see  his  apples,  and  I  thought  it  worth 
any  one's  time  to  go  some  distance  to  see ;  I  used 
in  my  boyhood  days,  in  my  perambulations  after 
berries,  to  come  across  some  spots,  when  I  would 
use  the  appellation  "thick  as  hops;"  but  anything 
that  I  ever  saw  in  that  line  was  nothing  compared 
to  those  apples.  I  remarked  to  the  owner,  that 
they  were  unusually  fair  and  smooth,  and  why  he 
was  so  fortunate.  He  wished  to  know  what  I 
thought  it  was,  and  I  told  him  it  was  on  account  of 
his  hens  and  chickens  eating  the  grubs  and  insects. 
Said  he,  "I  don't  know  but  it  is,  for  they  are  in  here 
all  the  time."  Now  I  think  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  this  man's  fruit  was  preserved,  by  his 
fowls  running  around  among  his  trees,  devouring 
the  worms  and  insects,  that  usually  prey  upon  them. 
I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  before,  when  tur- 
keys were  kept  there ;  their  living  and  roosting 
among  the  trees,  doubtless  being  the  means  of  sav- 
ing the  apples ;  the  owner  realizing  $4,50  per  bar- 
rel.    I  would  advise  every  one  who  can  convenient- 


ly, to  keep  fowls  in  their  orchards.  It  may  V>e  that 
I  am  over  sanguine  in  this  matter ;  l)ut  I  think  it 
will  be  eventually  found  to  be  the  safest  course  to 
be  pursued,  by  all  lovers  of  good  fruit. 

Your  correspondent  "Inquirer,"  in  the  Farmer  of 
August  22,  says  that  he  has  tried  every  known  rem- 
edy to  save  his  plums,  but  has  thus  far  failed  of 
success.  Any  one  who  wishes  for  the  luxury  of  eat- 
ing plums,  might  as  well  pay  ten  cents  apiece  for 
them,  as  to  try  to  save  them  by  the  ways  common- 
ly practised.  If  "Inquirer"  will  try  my  plan,  I 
think  I  could  warrant  him  his  plums  safe  and  sound. 
Will  he  or  any  one  else  write  what  they  think  of 
it  ?  J.  Underwood. 

Lexington,  Sept.,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

RETREAT  OF  SWALLOWS. 

Mr.  Editor: — Mr.  Fowler,  in  his  article  upon 
swallows,  does  not  state  what  sort  of  a  retreat  they 
use  for  their  hibernacle,  and  so  I  infer  that  he 
adopts  the  notion  once  generally  believed,  that 
they  retreat  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant 
pools,  ponds,  (S:c.  Now,  it  appears  to  the  writer 
that  the  following  considerations  show  it  to  be  im- 
possible for  swallows,  or  any  other  warm  blooded 
animals,  to  bury  themselves  "in  a  morass"  or  in  the 
bottom  of  a  pond.  In  the  first  place,  how  can  they 
get  into  the  mud  ?  They  certainly  cannot  go  un- 
der water  or  mud  while  their  hot  b'ood  is  circulat- 
ing freely  and  their  lungs  rapidly  inhaling  and  ex- 
haling the  air ;  neither  could  they  be  thus  sub- 
merged while  in  a  state  of  partial  torpidity ;  and 
after  they  have  become  wholly  torpid,  they,  of 
course,  have  not  the  power  to  go  into  the  mud  or 
anywhere  else.  Again,  admitting  it  to  be  possible 
for  them  to  go  into  the  mud  and  remain  torpid 
through  the  winter,  how  could  they  ever  revive  and 
come  out  of  their  subaqueous  abode  ?  Hibernating 
quadrupeds  remain  during  their  state  of  torpidity 
where  they  can  breathe  the  air  as  they  require  it, 
and  when  they  feel  the  reviving  influences  of  the 
spring,  they  very  gradually  begin  to  breathe  more 
freely,  then  stretch  out  one  limb,  and  then  another, 
and  finally  they  become  able  to  crawl  out  into  the 
open  air  and  sunshine,  the  genial  influence  of  which 
soon  re-establishes  a  vigorous  circulation,  and  the 
creatures  enter  upon  a  new  lease  of  active  life. — 
But  how  would  it  be  with  the  poor  swallows  in  their 
unpleasant  retreat  ?  Until  they  had  revived  and 
begun  to  breathe  somewhat  freely,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  come  up  out  of  the  mud ;  but  how  can 
they  begin  to  breathe  in  such  a  place  ?  If  they 
could  there  feel  any  reviving  influences  from  the 
sun  and  warm  air,  and  begin  to  breathe,  their  first 
inspiration  would  be  their  last. 

I  attach  no  importance  to  names,  as  such,  but 
desire  to  give  due  weight  to  the  reasons  which  any 
man  may  present,  whether  he  be  learned  or  un- 
learned. Great  Naturalists  having  become  familiar 
with  so  many  facts  which  at  first  staggered  belief, 
cease  to  wonder  at  anything,  and  sometimes  become 
more  credulous  than  the  ignorant,  and  believe  some 
things  really  absurd.  A.  E.  B. 

Lynn,  Aug.  29,  1857. 


{J^  People  seldom  improve  when  they  have  no 
other  model  but  themselves  to  copy. 
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PRINCE'S  YELLOW  GAGE  PLUM. 


The  Yellow  Gage  was  raised,  so  long:  ago  as  the 
year  1783,  by  the  elder  Mr.  Prince,  of  Flushing,!. 
I.  It  is  very  common  on  the  Hudson  river,  but  we 
do  not  find  any  description  of  it  in  Manning  or  Ken- 
rick.  We  have  noticed  that  it  is  sometimes  con- 
founded, at  Boston,  with  the  Imperial  Gage,  which 
is  really  quite  distinct.  Its  great  hardiness  and  pro 
ductiveness,  joined  to  its  rich  sugary  flavor,  makes 
it  a  favorite  sort.  There  is  a  tree  in  the  gardens 
here,  thirty  years  old,  which  still  bears  most  excel- 
lent crops  annually. 

Branches  smooth,  short-jointed,  with  glossy  leaves, 
and  forming  a  large  spreading  head.  Fruit  a  little 
above  medium  size,  oval,  rather  broadest  toward  the 
stalk.  Suture  a  mere  line.  Skin  golden  yellow,  a 
little  colored,  and  covered  with  a  copious  white 
bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  round 
cavity.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  rich,  sugary  and  melt- 
ing, though  sometimes  rather  dry;  parts  freely 
from  the  stone.  Ripens  rather  early,  about  the  first 
week  in  August. 

The  growth  of  this  plum  is  not  only  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Imperial  Gage,  but  the  fruit  of  the 
latter  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  abundant  Jm'ci- 
ness,  its  greenish  color,  and  the  superior  sprightli- 
ness  of  us  flavor. — Doicning. 


Vinegar. — The  juice    of  one  bushel  of  sugar 
beets,  worth  twenty-five  cents,  and  which  any  far- 


mer can  raise  with  little  cost,  will  make  from  five 
i  to  six  gallons  of  vinegar  equal  to  the  best  elder 
wine.  First  wash  and  grate  the  beets,  and  express 
the  juice  in  a  cheese  press,  or  in  any  other  way 
which  a  little  ingenuity  can  suggest,  and  put  the 
liquor  into  a  barrel,  cover  the  bung  with  gauae  and 
set  it  in  the  sun,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days  it 
will  be  fit  for  use.  By  this  method  the  very  best 
of  vinegar  may  be  obtained  without  any  great 
trouble,  and  I  hope  all  who  like  good  vinegar  will 
try  it. — Ohio  Valley  Fanner. 


Teaching  the  Eye. — The  great  majority  of 
mankind  do  not  and  cannot  see  one  fraction  of  what 
they  might  see.  "None  are  so  blind  as  those  that 
will  not  see,"  is  as  true  of  physical  as  moral  vision. 
By  neglect  and  carelessness  we  have  made  our- 
selves unable  to  discern  hundreds  of  things  which 
are  before  us  to  be  seen.  A  powerful  modern 
writer  has  summed  this  up  in  one  pregnant  sen- 
tence : — "The  eye  sees  what  it  brings  the  power  to 
see."  How  true  is  this  !  The  sailor  on  the  look- 
out can  see  a  ship  where  the  landsman  sees  noth- 
ing; the  Esquimaux  can  distinguish  a  white  fox 
amidst  the  white  snow  ;  the  American  back-woods- 
man will  fire  a  rifle  ball  so  as  to  strike  a  nut  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  squirrel  without  hurting  it ;  the 
Red  Indian  boys  hold  their  hands  up  as  marks  to 
each  other,  certain  that  the  unerring  arrow  will  be 
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shot  between  the  spread-out  fingers  ;  the  astrono- 
mer can  see  a  star  in  the  sky,  Tvhen  to  others  the 
blue  expanse  is  unbroken ;  the  shepherd  can  dis- 
tinguish the  face  of  every  sheep  in  his  fleck  :  the 
mo^aic  worker  can  detect  distinctions  of  color  where 
others  see  none  ;  and  a  multitude  of  additional  ex- 
amples might  be  given  of  what  education  does  for 
the  eye. 

A  PLEA  FOR  DWAEF  PEARS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Homestead  there  is  a  communication  entitled  "Crit- 
ical and  Suggestive  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Pear,"  The  suggestions  respecting  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil,  by  deep  trenching  and  draining, 
are  certainly  very  good,  and  ought  to  have  their  in- 
fluence with  every  cultivator  ;  but  the  leading 
thought  that  the  pear  can  only  be  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully, or  made  to  repay  when  grown  upon  the 
pear  stock,  made  as  it  is  without  any  sufficient  da- 
ta, ought  not  to  remain  unanswered,  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  direct  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  our 
most  experienced  and  successful  Pomologists,  who 
almost  uniformly  agree  in  giving  preference  to  the 
pear  on  the  quince.  The  finest  fruits  grown  in 
this  country,  commanding  the  highest  prices  in  our 
markets,  are  from  such  trees.  That  they  abun- 
dantly repay  all  the  labor,  care  and  cost,  cannot  be 
doubted,  especially  by  those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  beautiful  specimens  of  trees 
m  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
years  of  age,  of  the  most  perfect  form  and  laden 
with  an  abundance  of  fruit.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
vicinity  we  have  had  but  little  experience  in  this 
mode  of  culture. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  the  attention  of 
a  few  gentlemen  was  called  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  finer  varieties  of  pears,  and  with  this  mode  of 
growing  pairs  they  were  entirely  ignorant,  nor  is  it 
surprising  that  some  mistakes  were  made  in  plant- 
ing and  in  the  system  of  cultivation ;  within  this 
period  there  has  been  great  advance  made  in  this 
science.  A  large  variety  of  the  choicest  kinds  has 
been  introduced  and  successfully  cultivated,  and 
some  of  us  have  learned  that'  pears  can  be  grown 
even  on  the  quince  so  as  to  repay  the  culture ;  still 
the  question  is  often  asked,  if  pears  can  be  success- 
fully grown  on  the  quince,  and  what  advantage 
there  is  in  this  mode  of  culture  ?  The  first  and 
great  advantage  is  early  and  abundant  fruitfulness. 
We  begin  to  reap  the  fruit  of  our  care  almost  im- 
mediately ;  indeed  the  tendency  to  produce  fruit  is 
so  great  that  this  is  one  of  the  objections  to  this 
manner  of  growing  them,  as  inexperienced  cultiva- 
tors leave  such  quantities  of  fruit  upon  their  trees, 
that  they  must  necessarily  be  dwarfed;  for  when 
a  tree  but  two  or  three  years  from  the  bud,  is  per- 
mitted to  bear  from  three  to  four  dozen  pears, 
■we  cannot  but  see  that  in  its  exertion  to  carry  out 
the  ripening  process  it  exhausts  its  strength ;  its 
growth  is  dwarfed  and  it  often  receives  injury  from 
which  it  will  require  years  to  recover.  Another 
important  inquiry  is.  Are  trees  upon  the  quince 
short-lived  ?  In  reply  we  would  say  that  in  this 
country  we  have  had  comparatively  a  short  experi- 
ence. There  are  fine  trees  grown  in  this  way,  thir- 
ty years  old,  which  are  in  every  respect  as  promis- 
ing for  long  fife  as  trees  of  the  same  age  on  their 
own  roots  ;  we  also  learn  that  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  trees  in  France,  more  than  100  years 


old,  were  originally  grafted  on  the  quince.  In  our 
limited  experience  we  have  lost  a  much  smaller 
percentage  from  fire  blight  or  from  any  other  cause 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  in  this  way  we  can  plant 
pears  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  our  heirs.  Anoth- 
er important  inquiry  is,  are  such  trees  necessarily 
dwarfed  ?  Certainly  not.  Our  experience  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  properly  planted 
and  cultivated,  they  not  only  begin  to  bear  imme- 
diately and  almost  from  the  first  repay  the  culture, 
but  they  also  keep  up  with,  if  they  do  not  excel,  in 
vigor  and  growth,  those  on  their  own  stocks.  We 
have  such  trees  which  last  summer  made  a  growth  of 
from  three  to  five  feet.  Some  six  years  since  we 
planted  quite  a  number  of  trees  on  pear  from  the 
bud  of  Buerre  Diel,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Marie 
Louise,  Glout  Morceau,  &-c.,  and  also  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  same  varieties  on  the  quince  ;  those  on 
the  quince  are  to-day,  as  a  whole,  finer  trees,  equal- 
ly large,  and  from  the  second  year  have  paid  their 
way,  while  those  on  the  pear  have  as  yet  yielded 
no  fruit. 

What  are  some  of  the  essential  requisites  in  or- 
der to  succeed  in  this  mode  of  culture  ?  First,  se- 
lect only  such  varieties  as  are  known  to  succeed  on 
the  quince ;  secure  if  possible  a  good  rich  soil ;  if 
the  subsoil  is  clayey  or  retentive  of  water  it  will 
be  of  vital  importance  that  it  be  thoroughly  drained. 
The  pear  will  not  succeed  with  its  roots  immersed 
in  water.  The  trees  should  be  deeply  planted  three 
or  four  inches  below  the  union  between  the  pear 
and  the  quince.  This  will  cause  the  quince  stock 
to  throw  out  an  immense  number  of  roots,  and 
eventually  the  pear  from  many  kinds  will  make 
roots  of  its  own.  Care  should  also  be  taken  in 
planting  not  to  cramp  the  roots.  Multitudes  of  trees 
are  lost  by  negligent  planting.  After  being  well 
planted,  have  it  properly  cultivated,  not  permitting 
it  to  be  choked  by  weeds  and  grass ;  in  many  soils 
it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  have  the  tree  mulched 
by  coarse  manure  or  such  other  substances  as  will 
keep  the  earth  around  the  trees  moist.  By  attend- 
ing to  the  above  requisites,  you  may  depend  upon 
the  growth,  fruitfulness  and  longevity  of  your  trees. 
— Farm  Journal. 

Remarks. — It  affords  us  pleasure  to  enter  this 
"Plea  for  Dwarf  Pears"  in  our  journal.  Those 
who  doubt  its  correctness  should  visit  the  grounds 
of  Col.  Wilder,  the  Messrs.  Hovey,  and  many  other 
cultivators  about  Boston. 


Whitney's  Self- Sealing  Can. — We  have  be- 
fore us  one  of  these  cans,  and  from  some  experi- 
ments in  the  use  of  cans  for  preserving  fruits,  be- 
lieve these  to  be  the  best  in  the  market.  The  open- 
ing, into  the  can  is  large,  and  when  the  lid  is  applied 
all  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  tne  admission  of  air, 
is  to  surround  it  with  a  little  melted  rosin.  This  may 
be  removed  in  two  minutes  when  the  fruit  is  wanted, 
and  the  can  emptied,  cleaned,  and  put  away  for  fu- 
ture use  ;  and  if  carefully  preserved,  may  last  many 
years.  There  are  three  sizes,  with  varying  prices  ; 
the  smallest  size,  holding  about  one  quart,  is  $2  a 
dozen.  For  sale  by  Nourse  &  Co.,  13  Commercial 
Street,  Boston. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHEAT  CHOP  IN  VERMOHT. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  thought  it  might  be  a  matter 
of  interest  to  the  numerous  readers  of  the  JVew 
England  Farmer  to  learn  something  of  wheat 
raising  in  this  section  of  Vermont.  In  this  busy 
age  of  the  world  when  most  of  the  young  men, 
and  many  of  the  more  advanced  in  life,  are  leaving 
their  native  New  England  hills  for  homes  in  the 
far  West,  the  advantages  of  New  England  farm- 
ing and  the  native  richness  of  New  England  lands, 
more  particularly  in  Maine  and  Vermont,  are  lost 
sight  of. 

Statistics  are  neither  compared  or  examined; 
and  the  great  fact  that  the  hundred  thousand  far- 
mers in  New  England  have  happy  and  intelligent 
homes,  adorned  with  well  educated  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and  many  of 
the  luxuries  of  life,  is  entirely  overlooked ;  and  as 
though  nothing  either  in  soil,  cliniate  or  a  market 
favored  New  England,  and  as  though  each  and  all 
peculiarly  favored  the  great  West,  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration bears  its  thousands  weekly  to  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Kansas,  from  homes  sacred  to  all 
the  charms  of  education  and  early  life ;  from  lands 
susceptible  of  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  ;  from 
hungry  markets  offering  the  highest  prices  for  ag- 
ricultural productions,  and  from  the  high  moral 
and  religious  sentiment  of  New  England  society. 

But  to  the  more  direct  object  of  this  communi- 
cation. My  neighbor,  John  L.  Levering,  Esq., 
sometime  in  the  year  1851,  procured  of  the  late 
S.  W.  Cole,  one  quart  of  the  variety  of  wheat 
known  as  the  "Kloss," "Banner," or  more  generally 
as  the  "White  Blue  Stem."  This  wheat  was  from 
a  half  bushel  furnished  the  late  editor  of  the  JVew 
England  Farmer  by  the  Hon.  Kufus  Mclntire, 
of  Parsonfield,  Me.,  the  straw  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Vol.  IL,  No.  22,  of  the  Farmer  as  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 

Mr.  Lovering  sowed  his  quart  of  wheat  in  the 
autumn  of  1852,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1853 
picked  the  heads  by  hand,  that  he  might  keep 
his  seed  free  from  chess,  cockle  and  other  foul 
seeds.  In  subsequent  harvestings  great  careful- 
ness was  observed  to  keep  out  these  foul  seeds, 
and  with  perfect  success.  The  wheat  seemed  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  enduring 
the  winter  well  and  yielding  bountifully.  Last  au- 
tumn, as  early  as  the  fourth  day  of  August,  having 
properly  prepared  his  land,  Mr.  Lovering  sowed 
five  and  one-half  acres  to  this  "V/hite  Blue  Stem." 
No  portion  of  the  field  winter-killed,  and  previous 
to  harvesting,  the  straw  measured  from  five  to  six 
feet.  Three  weeks  since,  the  wheat  was  threshed  and 
measured,  and  two  hundred  and  twelve  bushels  was 
the  result.  As  there  was  no  gleaning  or  after  rak- 
ing, and  as  much  of  the  straw  was  six  feet  in  length, 
a  large  number  cf  heads  fell  from  the  fingers  of 
the  cradle,  and  the  amount  thus  left  upon  the 
ground  could  not  have  fallen  short  of  eight  bush- 
els; giving  as  the  entire  yield  of  the  field  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  bushels ;  or  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

The  measured  bushel  of  this  wheat  weighs  sixty- 
three  pounds.  Two  bushels  ground  at  our  mill  at 
Queechy  Village,  made  but  a  few  ounces  less  than 
ninety-nine  pounds  of  the  best  flour.  Four  bush- 
els of  this  wheat  will  make  a  barrel  of  flour. 

This  is  the  third  crop  taken  from  this  piece  of 


land  since  manuring.  That  the  real  value  of  the 
soil  in  Vermont  is  little  understood  by  persons  em- 
igrating West  is  unquestionably  true.  The  for- 
tunes that  have  been  made  in  the  West  have  not 
been  the  legitimate  result  of  agricultural  industry, 
but  in  most  cases  have  been  realized  by  specula- 
tions in  real  estate.  And  in  hearing  of  an  occa- 
sional fortunate  speculator  who  has  attained  great 
wealth,  we  are  blinded  to  the  thousand  less  fortu- 
nate who  have  endured  and  are  still  enduring  se- 
vere privations  for  a  scanty  subsistence. 

Daniel  Needham. 
Hartford,  Vt.,  Sept.  lOih,  1857. 


Remarks. — The  above  is  a  great  wheat  story ; 
but  we  know  Col.  Needham,  the  writer,  and  Mr. 
Lovering,  the  producer  of  the  wheat ;  both  are 
men  of  integrity  and  intelligence,  and  we  place  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  statements  made.  Such  a 
product  is  seldom  obtained  by  tha  most  successful 
wheat-growers.  We  agree  with  the  writer's  opin- 
ion, that  the  capacity  of  Vermont  soil  is  not  gener- 
ally understood.  Our  late  visit  to  Montpelier  and 
the  region  about  it  has  satisfied  us  that  much  of 
the  Vermont  soil  can  scarcely  be  excelled  by  that 
of  any  State,  and  that  the  land,  literally,  is  one 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  facts  commu- 
nicated by  Col.  Needham  will  greatly  encourage 
farmers  to  produce  at  least  their  own  flour. 


GUANO. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  Peru  guano  has 
been  used  as  a  manure  since  the  days  of  the  Incas. 
In  "Von  Tshudi's  Travels"  it  is  said  that  the 
"White  guano  is  found  chiefly  on  the  islands  op- 
posite to  Chincha ;  and  that  for  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years  the  deposit  has  been  removed  from  those 
islands  without  any  apparent  decrease  of  the  accu- 
mulation." 

As  the  climate  is  there  remarkably  dry,  rain 
seldom  falling  except  in  very  slight  showers,  and 
those  at  rare  intervals,  the  Peruvian  guano  is  of  a 
more  arid  nature  than  the  African,  "as  fewer  of 
the  saline  particles  of  the  former  being  in  solution, 
they  are  consequently  less  liable  to  evaporation." 

The  following,  which  we  extract  from  a  lengthy 
article  upon  this  subject  in  a  beautiful  work,  will 
no  doubt  be  interesting  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
possess  curiosity  on  subjects  of  this  kind. 

"Much  has  recently  been  written  on  the  emploj-- 
ment  and  utility  of  guano ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  applied  as  manure  in  Peru,  seems  to  be 
but  little  known.  The  Peruvians  use  it  chiefly  in 
the  cultivation  of  Maize  (Indian  Corn)  and  pota- 
toes. A  few  weeks  after  the  seeds  begin  to  sprout, 
a  little  hollow  is  dug  round  each  root,  and  is  filled 
up  with  guano,  which  is  afterwards  covered  with  a 
Httle  dirt.  After  the  lapse  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours,  the  whole  field  is  laid  under  water,  and  is 
left  in  that  state  for  some  hours.  Of  the  'Guanc 
Blanco,'  a  less  quantity  suffices,  and  the  field  must 
be  more  speedily  and  abundantly  watered,  other- 
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wise  the  roots  would  be  destroyed.  The  effect  of 
this  manure  is  incredibly  rapid.  In  a  few  days,  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  doubled.  If  the  manure 
be  repeated  the  second  time,  but  in  smaller  quan- 
tity, a  rich  harvest  is  certain.  At  least  the  product 
will  be  threefold  that  which  would  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  unmanured  soil.  The  hacienda 
of  the  valley  of  Chancy  have,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  consumed  annually  from  thirty-three  to  thir- 
ty-six thousand  bushels  of  guano  from  the  islands 
of  Chincha  and  Pisco.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of 
colored  guano  is  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  the 
price  of  the  white,  from  two  to  three  dollars.  The 
price  has  recently  undergone  many  fluctuations  in 
consequence  of  the  great  exports  to  Europe." 

Owing  to  the  extremely  concentrated  character 
of  this  manure,  great  care  is  required  in  using  it. 
Many  who  have  applied  it  to  their  crops,  have  ex- 
perienced highly  disastrous  results,  fi-om  a  total 
misconception  of  its  nature,  and  have  therefore  de- 
nounced it  as  not  only  utterly  valueless,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  pernicious.  That  it  is  a  most  pow- 
erful and  salutary  manure  when  judiciously  applied, 
no  one  who  has  witnessed  its  effects,  or  reflected 
upon  its  character  and  origin,  will  be  disposed  to 
doubt. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

METEOROLOGICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

I  have  been  permitted  to  copy  from  the  record 
of  Meteorological  Observations,  kept  by  Mr.  Lam- 
son,  of  Salem,  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  successor  to  the 
venerable  Dr.  Holyoke,  (whose  data  were  kept 
with  so  much  accuracy  for  more  than  fifty  years,  as 
to  have  become  classical  authority  in  tliese  matters,) 
the  following  facts,  showing  the  quantity  of  rain 
and  snow,  for  the  last  /en  years. 

RAINS.  SNOW. 

47.81  inches 40.60  inches. 

39  30  inches .36  60  inches. 

37.13  inches 41.75  inches. 

&6  03  inches 43.75  inches. 

41.95  inches 41  00  inches. 

43.14  inches 63.50  itches. 

51.04  inches 47.75  inches. 

41.74  inches 55.00  inches. 

42.40  inches 43.00  inches. 

46.16  inches <6  00  inches. 


1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 


Average  for  ten  years...  43. 33  inches 41.14  inches. 

Amounting  to  eighty  Jire  inches  nearly. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  an  examination  of  the  fore- 
going table,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  or  snow  that 
falls  in  a  year,  usually  ranges  between  40  to  50 
inches,  and  that  there  is  about  the  same  quantity  of 
each.  How  it  may  have  been  the  present  season, 
I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say  ;  but  I  think 
the  quanlity  of  rain  fallen  since  the  first  of  April 
will  be  found  greater  than  any  year,  for  the  last 
ten  years.  If  any  one  can  answer  this  inquiry, 
with  confidence  in  their  accuracy,  I  should  like  to 
be  informed.  I  have  entire  confidence  in  Mr. 
Lamson's  observations.  His  accuracy  is  only  sur- 
passed by  his  modesty.  J.  w.  P. 

South  Danvers,  August  8,  1857. 


^F°  The  Rochester  Democrat  states  that   Joseph 
Phelps,  of  Ontario    county,  has   given  $25,000  to 
found  a  professorship  in  the  new  College  at  Libe 
ria. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

THINGS  IN  ESSEX  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Brown: — Dear  Sir,— Following  your  ex- 
ample, I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  my 
rambles,  yesterday,  in  company  of  the  Committee 
on  Farms,  in  their  autumnal  visit.  Messrs.  Choate, 
Proctor,  Loring  and  Jaquith  were  present.  To  the 
regret  of  all,  that  prince  of  good  fellows,  the  knight 
of  the  wheelbarrow,  was  not  there  —  not  having 
returned  from  his  arduous  labors  at  Louisville. 

We  first  called  at  the  Danvers  town  farm,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Page,  the  intelligent  superintend- 
ent. Here  was  instruction  of  the  best  kind,  such 
as  springs  up  naturally,  without  any  forced  effort. 
Some  of  the  crops  on  this  estate,  have  been  gath- 
ered, and  will  compare  well  with  the  best  of  the 
kind  I  have  known.  Others  are  still  growing  with 
great  luxuriance  and  beauty.  If  seventy  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  to  the  acre  are  not  harvested  there,  I 
shall  lose  my  guess.  Here,  too,  we  learned  that 
the  hand  of  the  destroyer  had  been  laid — more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  their  swine,  60  in  number, 
had  been  cut  down  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
by  that  unexplained  distemper,  the  hog  cholera. 

After  a  hospitable  entertainment  by  Mr.  Page 
and  lady,  we  wended  our  way  to  the  magnificent 
farm  of  Gen.  Sutton,  consisting  of  400  acres — with 
all  the  arrangements  and  conveniences  that  long 
experience  and  liberal  appropriations  could  pro- 
vide. Here  we  found  the  General  just  returned 
from  the  arduous  duties  of  the  camp;  and  after' a 
week  of  toil,  he  was  not  exactly  in  the  mood  to 
took  to  the  concerns  of  his  farm,  and  I  understood 
it  was  arranged  for  the  committee  to  call  again, 
when  the  crops  shall  be  fully  gathered  in. 

We  proceeded  on  our  way  to  those  models  of 
successful  culture,  the  Messrs.  Ware,  of  Marble- 
head — halting  for  a  moment  at  the  noble  estate  of 
Dr.  Loring,  of  South  Salem,  one  of  the  Committee. 
All  were  rejoiced  to  find  the  doctor  so  far  recov- 
ered from  the  severe  rub  he  experienced  in  the  use 
of  his  mower,  that  he  could  enjoy  the  view  and  the 
excursion. 

Upon  entering  the  fine  cultivated  grounds  of  Mr. 
Ware,  the  first  olrject  that  greeted  the  ej  e  was  eight 
acres  of  onions,  yielding  at  least  estimate,  500  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  now  ready  for  the  harvest.  We  un- 
derstood the  proprietor  to  say  they  would  not  be 
sold  until  they  would  command  one  dollar  per 
bushel.  On  the  same  farm  are  at  present  growing 
three  hundred  barrels  of  winter  apples  of  the  finest 
varieties.  The  other  crops  that  have  been  gath- 
ered, or  are  to  be  gathered,  are  in  equal  proportion. 
Some  idea  of  the  profits  of  farming  in  this  worn- 
out  corner  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  can  be  found  from 
these  statements,  which  we  have  the  best  reason  to 
beheve  are  not  over-estimated. 

How  happens  it  that  such  crops  are  grown  ?  The 
grand  secret  of  them  is  vigilant  attention  to  the 
preparation  and  application  of  fertilizers.  The 
Messrs.  Ware's  grounds  border  on  the  bay,  where 
there  is  constantly  rotting  inexhaustible  material 
for  manure — of  which  they  understand  how  to 
avail  themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  Even  on 
the  Poor  Farm,  first  visited,  we  understand,  there 
are  annually  made  200  cords  of  first  quality  man- 
ure. The  corollary  from  all  this  is,  "he  that  by 
his  crops  would  thrive,  must  take  care  to  provide 
the  material  to  keep  them  alive."  *  *. 

Essex  County,  Sept.  15,  1857. 
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EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

HORN   AIL. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  noticed  oMate  that  there 
is  quite  a  stir  amongst  the  "Doctors"  about  the 
Horn  Ail.  Although  I  am  not  a  doctor,  I  wish  to 
record  my  experience  with  the  rest. 

Three  years  ago  this  fall,  we  had  a  cow  afflicted 
with  the  horn  ail,  at  least  so  the  doctors  all  said. 
They  being  all  agreed,  of  course  there  was  no 
appeal ;  and  they  all  of  one  accord  cried  out,  cut 
her  horns  off,  bore  into  her  horns,  squirt  spirits  of 
turpentine  into  them,  put  turpentine  on  the  top  of 
her  head  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  spit  "tobacco  juice"  into 
her  eyes,  ygh !  Poor  cow !  But  Friday  came, 
and  with  it  the  JV*.  E.  Farmer.  I  went  to  the 
office,  got  my  paper,  and  the  first  thing  I  read  was 
"Cure  for  the  Horn  Ail."  After  some  sensible  re- 
marks as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  writer 
gave  the  following  advice,  as  near  as  I  can  recol- 
lect: 

Take  one  peck  of  hen-manure,  put  it  in  an  iron 
kettle,  add  one  pail  of  water  and  boil  it  down  to 
about  two  quarts,  give  one  quart  to  a  dose,  once  in 
twelve  hours.  I  followed  the  directions,  and  the 
result  was,  the  cow  gave  as  much  milk  as  she  ever 
did,  in  less  than  three  days.  B.  S.  H. 

JSTorth  Thetford,  Ft,  1857. 

A   FINE  CROP   OF  RYE — CROPS   IN  VERMONT. 

Ormand  W.  Fletcher,  of  Springfield,  sowed  last 
fall,  in  the  month  of  September,  a  piece  of  rye 
about  one  and  a  half  acres,  which,  when  harvested, 
■was  the  most  promising  ever  raised  in  this  vicinity. 
It  was,  on  an  average,  seven  feet  high,  of  very  large 
and  long  heads,  and  full  and  clear  berry.  From 
one  kernel  there  sprang  forty-two  stalks  and  two 
thousand  and  eight  kernels,  full  and  fair.  Some  of 
our  farmers  have  a  small  lot  of  Chinese  sugar  cane 
growing  for  experiment.  As  it  appears  now,  it 
will  generally  fall  short  of  getting  ripe  seed  ;  all 
corn  is  late  and  our  usually  early  frosts  will  deprive 
most  of  us  of  sound  corn.  The  hay  crop  is  fine,  so 
with  sown  crops ;  potatoes  now  are  very  good  and 
growing.  Apples  will  be  more  than  an  average 
crop  in  this  part  of  Windsor  County.  Pasturage 
was  never  better  than  it  is  now,  owing  to  the  unu- 
sually abundant  fall  of  rain  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Our  apple  trees  are  infested  with  a  species 
of  caterpillar  worm,  differing  somewhat  in  color  and 
habits  from  the  early  ones.  They  keep  in  as  com- 
pact a  manner  as  possible,  so  that  it  is  little  trou- 
ble to  d'estroy  them.  F. 

Chester,  Ft.,  August  24,  1857. 

Remarks. — The  worm  to  which  you  refer  on  the 
apple  tree  is  undoubtedly  the  army  worm.  They 
march  in  solid  platoons,  and  eat  clean  as  they  go. 

DINNERS   AT  FAIRS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  pleased  to  see  that  our 
friends  in  Essex  County  have  countermanded  their 
order  to  do  away  with  a  dinner  at  their  show. — 
They  found  this  no-go,  with  the  farmers.  They 
said,  "If  we  have  but  one  Farmers'  Holiday  in  a 
year,  let  us  have  a  good  time — and  a  good  dinner, 
also.  To  be  sure  we  don't  want  to  pay  in  extrav- 
gant  price,  nor  have  costly  wines  or  fnr  issees  of 
any  kind,  but  we  want  good  roast  beef  and  pud- 
dings, and  potatoes,  too,  if  they  don't  all  rot — and 
if  they  should,  let  their  place  be  supplied  with  tur- 


nips, cabbage,  &c.,  for  of  these  there  will  be  an 
abundance." 

A  proposition  was  made  to  have  the  Agricultural 
Address  at  the  dinner-table,  but  certain  conserva- 
tive gentlemen  of  the  olden  time  thought  this  could 
not  be.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not ;  I  think 
it  the  i)roper  place  to  have  it,  and  see  no  necessity 
for  going  into  the  church  to  have  spiritual  songs 
and  prayers — let  these  be  poured  out  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  let  the  farmers  come  together  at  the  fes- 
tal table,  and  talk  about  their  own  business  and 
nothing  else.  For  my  part  I  think  a  good  deal  of 
the  mental  exercises  over  the  Platter. 

September  4,  1857.     

SUMMER  OF    1857. 

The  past  summer  will  long  be  remembered  for 
its  striking  peculiarities.  Never  have  we  known 
such  a  continued  abundance  of  moisture,  of  rain 
and  of  tempest.  At  no  period  has  there  been  an 
approach  to  drought  for  a  single  day.  Never  have 
vegetable  products  progressed  with  more  rapidity. 
But  the  amount  of  well-matured  products  will  not 
probably  exceed  the  average  of  other  years.  In- 
stances :  grass  for  hay,  though  extremely  abun- 
dant, there  has  scarcely  been  three  days  together 
when  it  could  be  in  the  fields  without  being  marred 
or  soiled.  Indian  corn,  the  next  most  reliable  of 
our  crops ;  it  started  ahead  late  and  has  grown  with 
vigor,  but  there  is  no  good  assurance  of  hope  that 
it  will  arrive  at  complete  maturity.  Potatoes,  grown 
most  luxuriantly,  are  now  blighting  as  fast  as  they 
grew.  Onions,  where  not  interrupted  by  insects  or 
smut,  have  attained  a  good  size,  are  now  in  need 
of  drying  weather  to  gixe  them  a  sound  maturity. 
Fruits,  such  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  &c.,  are  few 
and  far  between.  Grains,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  &c., 
though  they  started  and  grew  luxuriantly,  their 
harvested  products  will  not  begin  to  correspond 
with  their  early  promise.  Cabbages,  carrots,  tur- 
nips and  beets,  appear  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 
I  know  of  an  acre  of  cabbages  where  the  heads  will 
weigh  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  each ;  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  luxuriant  growth  on  any  land. 
Material  from  the  ocean  essentially  aids  this  growth. 
Such  are  our  hastily-sketched  reminiscences  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  crops. 

Aug.  31,  1857.  Essex  County. 

EGGS  of   the   SILK  WORM. 

I  have  been  very  desirous,  during  the  last  year 
to  procure  some  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worm,  but 
as  yet  have  been  unsuccessful.  I  wish  to  engage, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  the 
coming  year.     Where  can  I  get  the  eggs  ? 

Limington,  Me.,  1857.  K.  M.  A. 

HOW  TO   MAKE   PICKLES. 

Will  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  have  the 
kindness  to  inform  me  of  the  best  way  to  preserve 
or  pickle  tomatoes  for  future  use?  And  also,  for 
pickling  cabbage,  beets,  onions,  &c.,  and  how  the 
pickle  is  prepared,  and  from  what  ? 

Yankee  Inquisitor. 

a  fine  crop  of  oats. 
John  B.  Farnham,  Esq.,  of  this  town,  raised,  last 
year,  from  a  scant  two-acre  lot,  140  bushels  of  oats. 
Clinton,  Ct.,  1857.  John  F.  Kilton. 
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TO   SAVE  PLUMS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  a  former  nnmber  of  your  pa- 
per, a  correspondent  inquires  how  he  can  save  his 
plums  from  the  curculio.  I  have  no  new  remedy, 
but  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  saved  mine  by 
the  jarring  process.  I  went  two  and  three  times  a 
day,  usually  caught  from  one  to  ten  on  a  sheet, 
and  destroyed  them ;  sometimes  I  would  get  noth 
ing.  I  knew  not  for  a  time  which  would  have  to 
yield,  the  curculio  or  myself,  but  after  about  the 
twentieth  of  July,  they  began  to  disappear,  and  I 
have  a  very  beautiful  lot  of  plums.  There  is  con 
siderable  work  in  following  this  up,  for  four  weeks, 
but  for  one  I  consider  myself  well  paid  in  seeing 
and  tasting  the  mellow  fruit,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
six  dollars  per  bushel  which  they  readily  bring, 
The  curculio  has  injured  my  apples  very  much. 

H.  T.  WiSWALL. 

Marlboro',  M  H.,  Sept.  16,  1857. 

Remarks. — The  above  was  accompanied  with  a 
Tery  fine  specimen  of  the  Bleecker's  Gage,  and  the 
Imperial  Gage  Plums.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to 
eat  such  fruit,  in  the  season  of  harvest,  when  all 
the  pests  which  would  have  prevented  its  maturing 
live  only  in  the  remembrance  of  the  care  and  labor 
which  prevented  their  ravages. 

We  shall  have  the  branch  of  Bleeker's  Gage  en- 
graved, presenting  as  many  of  the  eleven  plums  on 
it  as  we  can  show  accurately,  and  use  it  at  some 
future  time  in  our  columns. 


HOW  TO  destroy  WILLOWS. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  "Young  Farmer,"  of 
East  Poultney,  Vt.,  I  would  say  that  I  know  of  no 
way  or  time  to  cut  willows  that  will  kill  them  with 
one  cutting,  but  they  may  be  wholly  destroyed  by 
mowing  them  once  a  year,  for  a  few  years,  taking 
care  to  cut  them  each  time  a  little  lower  than  the 
time  previous.  I  have  a  number  of  pieces  that  bear 
great  grass  where  the  willows  were  killed  in  that 
way.  R.  c.  H. 

Ludlow,  Ft.,  Sept.,  1857. 

the  fylek  churn. 

Will  some  one  inform  me  how  I  can  work  the 
salt  into  butter  in  the  Fyler  churn,  after  it  has  be- 
come so  hard  that  I  cannot  turn  it,  and  oblige  one 
that  has  turned  hard  ?  H. 

Ludlow,  Vt.,  Sept.,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  cannot,  because,  even  with  the 
help  of  ice,  we  seldom  have  butter  come  so  hard ; 
when  it  does,  take  the  butter  out  and  work  it  by 
hand.  When  speaking  of  the  Fyler  churn,  some 
weeks  since,  we  ought  to  have  stated  that  it  is  for 
sale  at  Parker,  White  &  Gannett's,  Boston,  where 
everything  in  an  agricultural  way  may  be  purchased 
of  honorable  men.  

a  hard  question. 

Can  I  get  a  respectable  living  from  a  few  acres 
of  land  ?  K.  o.  T. 

Cambridgeport,  Sept.,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  once  knew  a  man  who  support- 
ed himself  and  family  quite  respectably,  from  a  half 


acre  of  land  only.  Whether  you  can,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  say.  Everything  depends  upon  your 
genius  for  the.  place.  If  only  a  small  number  of 
acres  are  cultivated,  you  must  be  near  a  ready  mar- 
ket, and  get  two  or  three  crops  in  a  season.  We 
cannot  answer  your  question  by  writing,  so  as 
to  be  of  any  service  to  you.  There  are  hard  blows 
to  be  given  in  farming  as  well  as  in  mechanical 
business. 

measurement  of  hay. 

Please  inform  me  how  hay  may  be  measured  in 
the  mow  or  stack.  p.  s. 

Mington,  Sept.,  1857. 

Remarks.— "Take  a  mow  of  12  or  15  feet  in 
depth,  and  which  has  been  filled  with  hay,  as  it  was 
drawn  from  the  field,  and  has  been  lying  till  spring, 
and  measure  the  length,  breadth  and  height  in 
feet, — multiply  them  to  get  the  cubical  contents. 
For  instance— the  length  is  40  feet,  breadth  20 
feet,  and  height  16  feet— 20  times  40  make  800, 
multiplied  by  16,  equal  12,800  cubic  feet,  which  be- 
ing divided  by  700,  the  number  of  feet  that  make  a 
ton  of  2000  lbs.,  will  give  18  2-7  tons.  The  top  of 
a  mow,  say  about  one-third,  we  rate  at  800  feet  to 
the  ton,  the  middle  700  feet,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
mow  at  600 ;  so  the  whole  bidk  would  average  700 
feet,  if  the  mow  is  12  or  15  feet  deep,  but  if  only  5 
or  6  feet  deep,  count  800  feet  for  a  ton,  and  so  ac- 
cordingly with  other  bulks." — JVew  Jersey  Farmer. 

CHINESE  sugar   CANE. 

I  planted  the  last  week  in  May,  in  the  open 
ground.  The  plants  have  received  no  particular 
attention,  but  treated  as  I  treat  corn.  To-day,  the 
7th  of  September,  it  measures  11  feet,  as  the  av- 
erage ;  several  hills  measure  12  feet  3  inches  each. 

Milton,  Sept.,  1857.  S.  Littlefield. 

MOWING   OLD   CRANBERRY    VINES, 

Will  you,  or  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer 
inform  me  whether  it  is  best  to  mow  down  old 
cranberry  vines  to  make  them  productive  ? 

Mington,  Sept.,  1857.  p.  s. 

BREMEN   GEESE. 

Will  you  please  to  inform  me  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  paper,  where  I  can  obtain  some  of 
the  Embden  or  Bremen  geese?  j,  h. 

JVewlon  Corner,  Sept.,  1857. 


Progres.sive  Agriculture. — The  JV.  Y.  Ob- 
server says  the  following  good  things  of  progressive 
agriculture : 

"Under  its  influence,  spring  up  tasty  and  conve- 
nient dwellings,  adorned  with  shrub  and  flowers, 
and  beautiful  within  with  the  smiles  of  happy  wives, 
tidy  children  in  the  lap  of  thoughtful  age — broad 
hearths,  and  acts  as  well  as  words  of  welcome. 
Progressive  agriculture  builds  barns  and  puts  gut- 
ters on  them,  l)uilds  stables  for  cattle  and  raises 
roots  to  feed  them.  It  grafts  wild  apple  trees  by 
the  meadow  with  pippins  or  greenings, — it  sets  out 
new  orchards,  and  takes  care  of  the  old  ones. 

It  drains  low  lands,  cuts  down  bushes,  buys  a 
mower,  house-tools  and  wagons,  keeps  good  fences, 
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and  practice  ssoiling.  It  makes  hens  laj',  chickens 
live,  and  prevents  swine  from  rooting  up  meadows. 
Progressive  agriculture  keeps  on  hand  plenty  of 
dry  fuel,  and  brings  in  the  oven-wood  for  the  women. 
It  plows  deeply,  sows  plentifully,  harrows  evenly, 
and  prays  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven.  Finally,  it 
subscribes  for  good  religious,  agricultural,  and  fam- 
ily journals,  and  pays  for  them  in  advance,  advo- 
cates free  schools,  and  always  takes  something  be- 
sides the  family  to  the  county  fair. 


For  the  Neto  England  Farmer. 

RELATION  OF  TREES  TO  THE  SOIL. 

BY  WILSON  FL\GG. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture depends  greatly  on  preserving  the  general 
sources  of  spontaneous  fertilization,  and  that  ade- 
quate supply  of  moisture  to  the  uplands  which  are 
exposed  to  drought.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is 
very  uneven.  I  will  not  dilate  upon  this  point,  as 
the  forms  of  these  inequalities  are  very  well  known. 
I  believe  this  arrangement  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  provisions  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and 
one  which  is  necessary,  to  keep  up  that  constant 
action  on  which  the  life  of  all  things  is  dependent. 
Suppose  the  ocean  to  be  the  original  source  of  all 
the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere,  the  return  of  this 
moisture  to  its  original  source  can  be  effected  only 
by  these  inequalities.  If  the  whole  earth's  surface 
were  a  dead  level,  it  could  only  be  returned  by 
percolating  through  the  earth,  till  it  arrived  at  the 
bed  of  the  ocean.  Hence  we  find  that  extensive 
plains,  if  they  are  not  sandy  or  elevated,  are  un- 
wholesome morasses,  and  unfavorable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  The  soil  cannot  receive  the 
chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere,  on  account  of 
the  water  that  rests  upon  it,  and  it  can  be  reduced 
to  tillage  only  by  the  laborious  operations  of  drain- 
ing by  the  hand  of  man. 

One  of  the  points  which  I  wish  to  establish  is 
that  if  trees  were  of  no  value  at  all  to  mankind,  as 
timber  or  fuel,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
large  proportion  of  the  country  covered  with  them, 
on  account  of  their  serviceability  to  agriculture. 
Trees  are  useful  and  indispensable  agents,  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  for  preserving  the  humidity  of 
the  soil  in  dry  and  upland  situations.  All  vegeta- 
tion, in  its  growing  state,  tends  to  fill  the  atmos- 
phere with  moisture,  by  drawing  it  up  through  the 
roots,  and  exhaling  it  into  the  air.  Trees  are  more 
useful  than  other  plants  in  this  respect,  because 
they  draw  up  moisture  from  greater  depths  and  in 
larger  quantities.  The  question  now  arises  whether 
any  given  amount  of  surface  would  evaporate  its 
moisture  faster  when  covered  with  trees,  or  when 
bare  of  vegetation.  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  a  giv- 
en space  of  land  would  exhale  more  moisture  when 
covered  with  trees,  than  without  them;  but  that  at 
the  same  time,  the  earth  would  be  better  supplied 
■with  moisture,  with  the  trees  than  without  them. 
With  a  covering  of  trees,  every  leaf  is  an  exhalant, 
■which,  through  the  roots,  is  drawing  up  the  moisture 
of  the  earth  and  pouring  it  out  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  soil  will  exhale  less  mois- 
ture than  if  it  was  bare;  but  the  roots  of  the  trees 
penetrating  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  perme- 
ating every  inch  of  the  whole  substance,  make  the 
case  equivalent  to  one  in  which  the  surface  is  con- 
stantly turned  over  by  plowing,  and  exposed  to  the 


action  of  the  sun  and  air.  Hence,  if  in  both  cases 
there  was  an  equal  supply  of  moisture  returned  to 
the  earth,  the  land  when  covered  with  trees  would 
tie  drier  than  if  it  were  a  bare  surface.  But  this 
is  not  the  fact.  The  fact  is  that  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  moisture  is  returned  to  the  earth  when 
it  is  covered  with  trees,  especially  on  a  very  wide 
tract  of  country ;  for  the  larger  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive the  tract  the  more  determinate  and  sure  is 
the  operation  of  the  principle.  We  will  speak, 
therefore,  with  reference  to  a  whole  country,  say  a 
thousand  miles  square.  If  this  whole  surface  is 
bare  of  trees,  whenever  a  rain  falls  upon  it,  the  ■wa- 
ter runs  down  from  the  hills,  and  floods  the  val- 
leys, and  fills  up  the  rivers  which  rapidly  return  it 
to  the  sea.  A  few  days  of  sunshine  dries  up  the  sur- 
face, and  the  water  has  got  back  to  the  ocean,  be- 
fore it  has  pei  formed  its  destination.  If  the  same 
country  be  entirely  covered  with  trees,  they  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  water  in  its  journey  down  the 
hills ;  less  of  it  escapes  by  direct  evaporation  from 
the  surface,  and  more  by  absorption  from  the  roots 
of  trees  and  by  exhalation  from  their  foliage. 
Showers  are  more  abundant  over  a  whole  country 
which  is  saturated  with  water.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  are  comparatively  full  of  water,  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  in  a  state  of  excessive  humidity. 

The  same  principle  may  be  traced  where  the 
earth  is  partially  covered.  But  another  question 
arises  in  this  place — whether  trees  are  equally  use- 
ful with  respect  to  their  influence  upon  the  mois- 
ture of  the  earth  and  atmosphere  in  all  places  ? 
I  would  contend  that  it  is  only  on  dry  and  elevated 
places  that  trees  can  act  beneficially  upon  the  soil. 
Here  they  act  by  retaining  the  moisture  which 
would  otherwise  rapidly  run  down  into  the  lakes, 
rivers  and  valleys ;  by  the  obstacles  interposed  by 
their  roots,  and  the  substances  always  collected 
around  them,  they  cause  it  to  percolate  dowo  the 
slopes  by  slow  degrees,  affording  constant  irriga- 
tion to  the  surfaces  below,  without  inundating 
them  by  the  rapid  flow  of  the  waters. 

We  could  easily  explain  the  operation  of  this 
process.  Here  is  a  hemispherical  hill,  of  the  su- 
perfices  of  one  square  mile.  If  it  stood  upon  a 
level  plain,  the  whole  surface  of  this  hill  might  be 
covered  with  trees,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
tract  lying  immediately  around  its  base ;  for  when- 
ever a  shower  fell  upon  the  earth,  the  plain  would 
not  be  immediately  inundated  by  the  water  from 
the  hill,  as  it  would  be  if  the  hill  was  bare  of  trees. 
Not  only  would  the  earth  be  more  porous  on  ac- 
count of  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  consequently 
absorb  more  of  the  rain  as  it  falls,  but  the  trunks 
and  elevated  roots  of  the  trees,  the  shrubbery  that 
forms  their  undergrowth,  and  the  decaying  foliage, 
the  mosses,  lichens  and  other  cryptogamous  plants 
upon  the  surface,  are  all  so  many  obstacles  to  pre- 
vent the  free  passage  of  the  water  from  the  hill  to 
the  plain.  This  water,  which  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  in  a  few  hours,  continues  trickling  down 
from  the  hill  for  several  weeks,  a  source  of  con- 
stant irrigation  to  the  plain.  Hence  the  plain 
would  suffer  less  from  drought  and  less  from  in- 
undation, on  account  of  the  forest  that  covers  the 
hill.  This  action  would  be  still  more  favorable  to 
an  arable  strip  of  land  all  round  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  above  its  base,  suppose  half  the  area  of  the 
hill,  from  the  summit  half  way  down  to  its  base,  to 
be  covered  with  forest.  The  rains  that  fell  on  the 
summit  which  is  covered  with  ■wood,  would  be  in  a 
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large  proportion  absorbed  into  the  soil,  instead  of 
running  down  the  surface,  and  become  the  source 
of  innumerable  springs,  that  would  otherwise  be 
dried  up. 

These  are  points  of  greater  importance  to  the  far- 
mer than  has  ever  been  dreamed  of,  except  by  a  few 
scientific  observers;  and  the  farmer  who  cuts  down 
the  trees  from  the  summits  of  the  hills  and  from  bar- 
ren elevations,  without  providing  for  the  immediate 
renewal  of  these  forests,  is  doing  himself  a  posi- 
tive injury,  and  injurj'  enough  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, to  render  it  proper  for  legislative  action  to  in- 
terpose. It  is  conceded  that  one  man  has  no  right 
to  neglect,  in  his  own  lands,  the  extirj)ation  of  any- 
thing that  becomes  an  injury  or  a  nuisance  to  those 
of  his  neighbors.  If  there  was,  for  instance,  a 
practicable  method  of  extirpatwig  the  canker  worm 
or  the  caterpillar  from  our  woods  and  orchards, 
and  every  man  who  owns  land  would  not  consent 
to  use  those  means  in  his  own  terriloiies,  the  com- 
munity would  have  a  right  to  require  this  to  be 
done  by  all  those  who  were  disposed  to  neglect  it. 
Otherwi<;e,  when  the  majority  had  extinguished 
these  nuisances  from  their  own  trees,  they  would 
be  exposed  to  emigrations  of  caterpillars  or  canker 
•worms  from  the  territories  of  their  negligent  neigh- 
bors. In  like  manner,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  cer- 
tain tracts  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  wooded,  as  an 
indispensable  condition  for  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture, it  would  be  right  that  our  legislatures 
should  interfere  to  prevent  the  mischief  from  be- 
ing done.  Though,  in  a  general  sense,  every  man 
is  the  owner  of  his  own  land,  yet  the  whole  com- 
munity have  an  interest  in  it ;  and  if  the  land  own- 
ers were  spoiling  the  climate  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  trees  for  tim- 
ber and  fuel,  the  rest  of  the  community  would 
have  a  right,  and  it  would  be  their  duty  to  inter- 
fere, though  by  so  doing  they  would  be  meddling 
with  other  men's  property.  This  sorL  of  interfer- 
ence is  common,  when,  for  example,  a  poor  man 
who  has  no  taste,  and  but  little  intelligence,  is  pre- 
paring to  cut  down  a  magnificent  elm  or  oak  which 
stands  upon  his  own  ground.  It  is  rightly  argued 
that  this  tree  must  be  preserved,  because  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  it  is  serviceable  to  the  public,  and  that 
therefore  the  owner  has  no  right  to  destroy  it, 
though  it  be  his  own  property.  I  think  the  pub- 
lic have  no  more  right  to  interfere  in  this  case,  than 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  proposing  to 
cut  down  a  wood  on  an  elevated  and  barren  hill, 
where  the  trees  would  not  be  likely  to  be  renewed, 
if  by  the  removal  of  these  trees  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  landscape  would  be  seriously  injured. 
But  of  the  last  case,  it  would  be  said  that  a  man 
has  a  right  to  the  revenue  that  would  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  his  own  woodlands;  and  this  wood 
when  brought  into  market  would  support  his  fami- 
ly a  year.  Very  true — and  the  wood  of  the  mag- 
nificent elm  would  if  sold  support  the  poor  owner's 
family  a  month.  If  we  can  be  justified  in  prevent- 
ing a  man  from  obtaining  twenty  dollars  worth  of 
timber  by  the  destruction  of  one  beautiful  tree,  we 
can  be  equally  justified  in  preventing  a  man  from 
obtaining  a  hundred  dollars  worth  or  more  of  tim- 
ber by  cutting  down  a  wood  which  is  the  crowning 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  I  think  the  public  have 
no  right  to  prevent  either  act  from  being  done, 
withrut  making  some  j)ecuniary  compromise  and 
stipulation  with  the  owner.  But  still  I  should  be 
in  favor  of  legislative  action  on  the  subject,  by  which 


this  sort  of  interference  should  operate  equallv  and 
justly.  Let  it  be  understood  that  certain  trees  in 
certain  situations,  and  certain  woods  in  certain  sit- 
uations, are  not  at  the  dispos;  1  of  their  owners; 
and  that  whenever  a  man  purchases  land,  he  does 
it  with  a  knowledge,  that  the  trees  on  a  certain 
knoll  or  declivity  do  not  belong  to  himself  but  to 
the  public.  He  may  feed  his  cattle  there,  and  en- 
joy all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  while 
standing ;  but  he  has  no  right  lo  cut  them  down 
or  to  do  anything  which  will  injure  their  growth. 
No  injustice  would  be  done,  if  the  land  were  bought 
with  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances. 

But  to  return  from  my  digression.  I  am  willing 
to  allow  that  it  is  difficult  to  regulate  these  matters 
uniformly  according  to  an  established  principle. 
Many  persons  own  small  farms  which  they  wish  to 
devote  entirely  to  tillage,  although  there  are  some 
parts  of  their  land  which  the  general  good  of  the 
country  would  require  to  be  kept  covered  with 
trees-  But  if  the  principle  can  be  well  established, 
and  the  people  can  be  made  to  believe  it,  there 
must  be  a  general  approximation  to  the  right  meth- 
od of  operations.  If  men  could  be  fully  persuaded 
that  their  own  interest  would  be  improved,  provid- 
ed they  had  a  plenty  of  land  in  the  right  situation 
for  tillage,  by  keeping  all  elevated  hills,  barren 
ridges  and  steep  declivities  covered  with  trees — 
they  would  generally  take  measures  that  would  se- 
cure a  new  growth,  as  soon  as  they  had  cut  down 
the  trees  from  any  one  of  these  situations. 

Every  farmer  knows  the  value  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  as  fertilizers  of  the  soil,  and  florists  prefer 
leaf  soil  to  any  other  kind  for  the  culture  of  their 
finest  flowers.  The  leaves  that  drop  from  the  trees 
serve  directly  to  fertilize  the  spot  upon  which  the 
trees  are  growing ;  the  most  barren  land  will,  when 
covered  with  a  forest,  not  only  supply  the  trees 
with  nutriment,  but  the  soil  will  be  constantly  in- 
creasing in  fertility  as  long  as  the  trees  stand  upon 
it.  But  the  leaves  that  fall  from  the  trees  are  not 
the  only  source  of  this  increase  in  the  bulk  and  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  The  lichens,  mosses,  and  other 
incrustations  upon  the  surface  of  their  bart,  and 
the  off"al  deposited  by  birds,  insects,  and  quadru- 
peds, all  unite  in  contributing  to  the  same  purpose. 
Hence  the  most  barren  plains  are  productive  for  a 
few  seasons  after  the  removal  of  an  old  forest. 

These  facts  may  explain  why  a  forest  of  trees  is 
always  vigorous,  though  it  has  remained  for  centu- 
ries upon  the  same  ground.  If  the  soil  vn  which 
they  grew  were  fertilized  only  by  their  own  leaves, 
it  would  gradually  lose  its  fitness  to  promote  tlje 
health  and  increase  of  the  forest.  But  these  foreign 
matters,  consisting  of  mosses,  lichens,  fungi,  and 
the  deposites  and  relics  of  various  creatures,  which 
have  lived  and  died  there,  are  fully  equal  in  quan- 
tity to  the  leaves,  and  afford  a  species  of  nutriment 
of  a  diff'erent  nature  from  that  of  their  own  decayed 
foliage,  and  more  suitable  to  their  health. 

This  question  of  spontaneous  fertilization  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  deserves  still  further  con- 
sideration. What,  then,  is  the  source  of  all  these 
matters  ?  Something  must  be  taken  away  from 
somewhere  to  produce  them.  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous. The  two  sources  from  which  they  are  derived 
are  the  deeper  portions  of  the  soil  that  lie  below 
the  reach  of  cultivation,  or  of  action  from  the  roots 
of  other  plants,  and  the  atmosphere.  The  roots  of 
the  trees  draw  up  nutriment  from  these  depths, 
and  a  portion  of  it  enters  into  the  composition  of 
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the  foliage  which  is  returned,  not  to  the  depths 
from  which  it  was  taken — but  to  the  surface.  The 
trees,  however,  do  not  receive  all  their  sustenance 
from  the  soil.  The  larger  portion  of  their  bulk  is 
derived  by  means  of  their  foliage,  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, which,  by  some  vital  process,  is  assimilated 
to  and  forms  a  part  of  their  substance.  Hence  the 
surface  soil  in  a  forest  is  constantly  increasing  in 
bulk  by  supplies  from  the  deeper  soil  and  from  the 
atmosphere. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  in  what  manner  a  wood 
furnishes  a  continual  supply  of  materials  that  fertil- 
ize and  increase  the  bulk  of  the  soil.  If  this  forest 
be  situated  in  a  valley,  or  on  a  level  plain,  it  retains 
all  these  substances  for  its  own  use  and  benefit. 
But  if  it  be  situated  on  a  declivity,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  these  substances  are  washed  down  by  rains 
into  the  plain  or  valley  below  them.  How,  then, 
might  a  farmer  avail  himself  in  the  best  possible 
manner  of  the  advantage  of  these  supplies  ?  Cer- 
tainly by  encouraging  the  growth  of  all  his  wood 
upon  the  summits  of  hills,  and  the  upper  portions 
of  slopes  and  declivities,  from  which  alluvial  depos- 
ites  will  be  constantly  washing  down  to  fertilize  the 
lower  portions  of  the  land.  I  wish  to  avoid  ex- 
treme assertions.  I  would  not  pretend,  therefore, 
to  make  any  exact  estimate  of  the  advantage  of 
these  things  to  the  farmer.  I  would  only  say  that 
if  a  farmer  has  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  one 
hundred  of  these  in  forest — if  the  latter  is  in  all 
cases  on  the  highest  points  of  his  land,  as  his  arable 
land  constitutes  the  lower  portions,  that  this  last 
must  be  vastly  more  productive  than  the  same 
would  be  if  the  other  hundred  acres,  instead  of  for- 
est, were  open  pasture.  I  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  forest  in  these  elevated  sit- 
uations, as  I  shall  speak  of  this  advantage  in  anoth- 
er place.  I  am  willing  to  hazard  the  opinion,  that 
were  this  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  devoted  to 
pasturage  and  nothing  else,  one  hundred  acres  of 
the  valley  portion,  if  the  other  hundred  acres  of 
hill  and  elevated  slope  were  covered  with  a  dense 
wood,  would  sustain  as  large  a  number  of  cattle  as 
the  whole  two  hundred  acres  could  do,  were  it  all 
open  pasture.  In  the  former  case  the  washings 
from  the  wooded  hills  and  declivities,  uniteil  with 
the  deposites  made  by  the  cattle,  would  preserve  the 
remainder  in  a  perpetual  thriving  condition.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  the  whole  were  open  pasture,  the  de- 
posites of  the  cattle  would  be  the  only  sources  of 
spontaneous  fertilization ;  and  it  must,  therefore, 
unless  it  were  manured  by  the  farmer,  become,  in  a 
few  years,  incapable  of  sustaining  the  original  num- 
ber of  cattle. 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  the  subject;  hills,  if 
we  except  bogs  and  morasses,  and  sandy  plains,  are 
the  least  productive  parts  of  the  farm.  They  re- 
quire more  manuring  than  the  valleys  and  plains, 
and  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  labor  is  required  to 
carry  the  manure  to  these  elevated  spots.  Both 
the  expense  of  the  manure  and  the  expense  of  the 
labor  are  saved,  by  keeping  these  elevated  places 
wooded,  and  tilling  only  the  lower  belts  of  the  hills, 
and  the  plains  and  valleys.  All  this  is  to  be  added 
to  the  advantage  derived  from  the  woods,  which 
are  constantly  increasing  in  value,  while  they  are 
adding  fertility  and  yielding  protection  to  the  soil 
oelow  them. 

Such  are  the  relations  of  trees  and  forests  to  the 
soil,  and  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country,  though  the  impor- 


tance of  these  things  in  individual 'cases,  is  not  al- 
ways apparent.  I  will  sum  up  the  whole  theory  in 
a  few  words.  All  elevated  slopes,  barren  ridges, 
and  steep  declivities,  ought  to  be  planted  with  for- 
est trees,  because  trees  are  the  most  prdfitable 
crops  for  such  situations,  and  because  in  these  situ- 
ations, they  fertilize  the  lands  below  them.  They 
should  also  be  planted  on  all  sandy  plains  which 
are  incapable  of  tillage,  because  they  are  the  only 
crop  which  is  available  in  these  places. 
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THE  THINGS  I  RAISE-No.  2. 

burr's  sweet  corn. 
The  best  variety  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  not  ear- 
ly. Ears  very  large  and  long  ;  ten  to  sixteen  rows, 
most  of  it  is  ten  to  twelve.  Of  first  quality  for  the  . 
table.  Should  recommend  it  over  any  other  kind 
I  know,  except  for  early  use.  This  variety  was  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Burr,  of  Hingham. 

SWEET  POTATO   SQUASH. 

I  have  raised  this  variety  three  years.  It  came 
highly  recommended,  and  though  of  first  quality, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  raise,  and  rather  small ;  vine 
much  like  the  vine  of  the  marrow  squash,  and  ten- 
der. Squash  shaped  somewhat  like  the  marrow, 
except  longer;  color  dark  bluish,  shell  hard  ;  qual- 
ity excellent,  being  sweet  and  rich,  like  a  first-rate 
sweet  potato.  Should  not  recommend  it  for  exten- 
sive cultivation. 

PURPLE  KOHL  RABI,  OR  TUKNIP-BOOTED  CABBAGE. 

This  seems  to  be  a  hybrid,  half  cabbage  and  half 
turnip,  having  the  flavor  of  both ;  it  has  a  bulb,  or 
root  like  a  turnip,  yet  grows  above  ground  like  a 
cabbage.  I  like  it  when  boiled  like  a  turnip.  Used 
more  by  the  German  population  than  by  others ; 
not  much  known  yet;  easily  grown ;  keeps  well 
through  the  winter.  Should  not  recommend  it  for 
extensive  cultivation.     Seed  from  Patent  Office. 

GREEN   KOHL   RABI. 

Like  the  other,  except  the  color,  though  not  con- 
sidered quite  so  good  in  quality.  Seed  from  same 
source.  James  F.  C.  Hyde. 

jVewton  Centre,  Sept.  5th,  1857. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 


Invitations. — We  are  under  obligations  to  our 
friends  in  the  New  England  States  and  New  York, 
for  kind  invitations  to  attend  their  agricultural  ex- 
hibitions, and  participate  in  their  festivities.  We 
have  already  attended  several,  and  shall  continue 
to  visit  them  until  they  close ;  but  as  different  shows 
sometimes  take  place  on  the  same  day,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  be  at  all  of  them,  and  such  places 
are  selected  as  we  have  not  before  visited.  The 
kindness  extended  to  us,  however,  we  fully  appre- 
ciate ;  it  sweetens  the  labor  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, and  proves  that  a  fraternal  feeling  exists 
between  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  and  the  con- 
ductors of  agricultural  journals.  Our  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  farmer  will  be  continued,  as  they  are 
the  unfailing  sources  from  whence  we  draw  a  sup- 
ply to  scatter  again  broadcast  among  the  people. 
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*  For  the  Hew  England  Farmer. 

CITTLE  THINGS  BY  THE  WAY-SIDE 

NO.  III. — MUCK. 

Muck  is  now  extensivelj'  used,  and  many  have 
been  so  loud  in  its  praise  as  to  declare  that  "old 
swamps  are  our  most  valuable  lands."  Practically 
in  agriculture,  muck  seems  to  vibrate  between  a 
positive  and  negative  quality.  It  is  a  powerful  ab- 
sorbant,  but  a  weak  retainer  of  fertilizing  liquids. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  liquids  for  the  ordinary 
manure  or  compost  heaps,  one  load  of  native  soil, 
(not  essentially  sand  or  gravel,)  from  the  bank,  is 
worth  two  of  muck.  As  a  top-dressing  for  grass 
lands  the  former  excels  the  latter  as  four  to  one, 

CUCUMBER,    SQUASH,   PUMPKIN,   AND   OTHER    MEL- 
LON  SEEDS, 

'  Should  be  saved  from  the  first  that  set  near  the 
roots.  Seeds  raised  near  the  extremity  of  the  vine 
■want  vitality — generally  blast  or  produce  weak  and 
sickly  vines.  Such  a  production  fails  to  fulfil  the 
laws  of  propagation. 

STONES   vs.   MANURE. 

A  load  of  small  stones  spread  or  left  upon  a  field 
newly  laid-down  to  grass,  is  worth  more  than  a 
load  of  manure  to  protect  and  increase  the  growth 
of  the  grass.  The  process  of  close-paring  upon  a 
smooth  surface,  weakens  its  power  of  annual  resus- 
citation, and  its  vitality  is  prematurely  destroyed. 
So  says  "Uncle  Billy,"  and  no  grass  fields  hold  out 
like  his. 

FALL-SET  TREES. 

While  in  the  West,  two  years  since,  an  old  nur- 
sery man  told  me  he  had  been  setting  fruit  trees  for 
fifteen  years,  and  those  he  set  in  the  fall  bore  an- 
nually, while  those  set  in  spring  were  very  indiffer- 
ent bearers.  My  experience  and  observations  sat- 
isfy me  that  fall-setting  is  much  the  best,  aside  from 
this  consideration.  They  should  be  well  mulched 
the  first  winter  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost,  and 
the  next  summer,  to  guard  against  drought. 

ELDERBERRY  WINE 

In  ray  last,  I  promised  you  a  receipt  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  valuable  wine  (not  syrup,  as  made 
by  boiling  or  simmering,  as  many  do.)  Take  the 
berries  when  ripe,  to  one  quart  of  juice  add  two 
quarts  of  water  and  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  su- 
gar; all  together  makes  about  one  gallon.  Set 
away  to  ferment.  When  fermented  and  settled, 
bottle  up. 

CURING   AND   KEEPING    HAM, 

So  as  to  have  it  keep  sweet  and  good  the  year 
round,  is  a  matter  which  interests  every  house- 
keeper and  lover  of  good  ham.  Through  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  months  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
sirable than  a  good  supply  of  this  delicious  food. 
To  80  pounds  of  ham  take  4  ounces  brown  sugar, 
3  ounces  of  saltpetre  and  1  pint  of  fine  salt.  Mix 
well  together  and  rub  the  paste  all  over  the  hams. 
Let  them  lay  48  hours,  then  pack  away  in  casks, 
adding  1  quart  of  salt  to  each  80  pounds  of  ham. 
In  15  or  20  days  smoke,  and  return  them  to  the 
brine,  where  they  will  keep  a  year  or  more,  per- 
fectly sweet  and  good. 

SALT   PORK   CAKE. 

1  pound  of  salt  pork,  chopped  very  fine,  tea  cup 
of  hot  water  turned  on  to  the  pork,  1  quart  of 
flour,  2  cups  sugar,  1  cup  of  molasses,  1  teaspoon- 


ful  saleratus.  Spice  with  cloves,  cassia,  pimento, 
or  any  other  spice  you  choose.  An  Ohio  cake — 
try  it ;  you  will  declare  in  its  favor. 

"WORM   AND  JAUNDICE   BITTERS. 

1  ounce  gum  aloes,  .J  ounce  gum  myrrh,  h.  ounca 
rhubarb  (powdered,)  1  gill  of  beef-gall.  Steep  in 
1  quart  pure  alcohol,  then  add  1  quart  of  water. 
Take  6  mornings,  then  miss  6.  Dose,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  for  a  child,  a  tablespoonful  for  an  adult.  This 
is  worth  more  for  worms  in  children  than  all  the 
vermifuges  in  Christendom. 

IRON   CEMENT. 

J  teacup  of  iron  dust  or  filings,  ^  teaspoonful  of 
sal-ammonia,  1  teaspoonful  pf  sulphur.  Mix  in 
chamber  lye.  Fill  up  cracks  and  holes  in  old 
bottles,  and  in  a  few  days  it  becomes  perfectly  sol- 
id and  tight. 

SEED   CAKES. 

2  cups  of  sugar,  1  cup  of  butter,  1  of  cream,  2 
eggs,  1  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  and  as  much  cara- 
way as  you  please.  Rub  in  the  butter  and  mix 
with  flour  as  hard  as  possible.  Keep  from  touch- 
ing each  other  while  baking. 

ACID   PIE. 

1  cup  of  sugar,  1  cup  of  water,  a  small  teaspoon- 
full  of  tartaric  acid  and  2  crackers. 

CHOLERA   MEDICINE. 

To  1  quart  of  blackberry  jell)'',  add  1  ounce  India 
ginger-root,  1  spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper.  To  a 
wineglass  full  of  this  add  20  drops  of  laudanum,  20 
of  camphor,  and  40  of  best  French  brandy.  Give 
the  last  named  quantity  every  20  minutes  until  relief 
is  obtained.  This  preparation  will  usually  arrest 
cholera  in  its  various  forms  ;  also  dysentery.  I  ob- 
tained this  of  a  gentleman  on  board  of  a  steamer 
on  Lake  Ontario,  two  years  since,  who  had  the 
charge  of  a  plantation  in  Mississippi,  upon  which 
were  30  slaves,  and  he  had  carried  them  through 
the  cholera  seasons  for  fifteen  years  without  losing 
a  single  slave,  without  a  physician. 

I  have  learned  a  lesson  this  season  in  regard  to 

CULTIVATION  OF  VINES. 

I  have,  until  this  season,  dug  holes  in  the  ground, 
filled  them  even  full  with  manure,  then  planted 
my  seeds.  The  cold  rains  of  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer would  nearly  drown  them  out  by  water  set- 
tling-into  the  holes,  the  vines  make  a  slow  growth, 
and  be  easily  devoured  by  the  bugs.  I  now  build  my 
hills  upon  the  top  of  the  ground ;  the  rains  do  not 
affect  them  but  to  make  them  grow.  They  come 
forward  more  rapidly,  and  defy  the  ravages  of  the 
bugs.  L.  L.  Pierce. 

East  Jaffrey,  JV.  H.,  J3ug.,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PROFITS  OF  SHEEP. 

A  man  in  my  neighborhood  informs  me  that, 
since  June,  1856,  he  has  sold  from  27  sheep  bought 
the  March  previous,  and  165  bought  the  August  fol- 
lowing, $700,  in  lambs  and  wool,  and  has  15  sheep, 
worth  $3  per  head,  more  than  his  whole  flock,  (192,) 
after  making  the  last  purchase.  He  sold  the  wool 
at  40  cents  per  pound,  and  had  extremely  poor  luck 
in  raising  his  lambs  the  first  year.  They  are  about 
one-half  blood  Merino. 

Another,  from  100  sheep  has  sold  $500  worth, 
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in  cash,  the  last  year,  including  the  sale  of  a  part 
of  his  lambs  after  fattening. 

I  think  that  for  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  and  taking  care  of  the 
sheep,  as  compared  with  the  dairy,  or  some  other 
branches  of  farming,  no  one  can  say  there  is  not 
profit  in  good  sheep  husbandry.  P.  J. 

Randolph,  Vt,,  Aug.,  1857. 


THE  CONCORD   GRAPE. 

In  several  notices  of  this  grape,  we  have  spoken 
of  it  in  high  terms  of  commendation,  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  it  is  worthy  of  an  extended  and 
general  cultivation ;  these  opinions  were  based  up- 
on a  careful  observation  of  its  habits  of  growth, 
hardihood  and  fruitfulness.  This  watchfulness  has 
been  continued  for  several  years.  Within  a  week 
we  have  visited  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Bull,  where 
we  found  bunches  of  the  Concord  entirely  turned 
a  dark  purple,  and  measuring  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  six  inches  across  the  shoulder !  Up  to  that 
time  we  had  not  seen  a  single  Isabella  grape  that 
had  turned.  In  our  own  grounds  the  Concord  has 
turned,  while  the  Isabella,  standing  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable spot  we  have,  is  still  green. 

In  his  green-house,  the  Black  Hamburg,  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  others,  were  in  luxuriant 
profusion.  The  Grizzly  Frontignan,  however,  sur- 
passed in  flavor  any  grape  we  have  yet  tasted.  To 
all  who  have  thought  our  description  of  the  Con- 
cord overwrought,  or  who  have  not  succeeded  ac- 
cording to  their  expectations  in  raising  it,  we  advise 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Bull's  vineyard,  and  we  think  they 
will  discard  all  doubts  about  the  Concord  being  a 
grape  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

APIOS  TUBEROSA,  OR  GROUND  NUT. 
The  ground  nut  is  worthy  of  trial  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  no  doubt  cultivation  would  greatly  im- 
prove it  in  size  and  flavor  ;  it  grows  spontaneously 
in  most  parts  of  New  England,  and  many  other  lo- 
calities, and  is  sometimes  found  of  large  size  in  the 
wild  state.  In  an  extensive  seed  garden  where  I 
was  formerly  employed,  they  were  found  larger 
than  a  turkey's  egg,  on  plowing  a  few  furrows  in 
the  grass  ground  of  the  border.  In  another  instance 
they  were  found  equally  large,  in  making  a  new  piece 
of  road,  directly  on  the  line  of  an  old  fence ;  we 
cooked  some  of  them,  and  found  them  palatable. 
Eaton,  in  his  Manual  of  Botany,  states  that  they  are 
very  nutritious,  and  ought  to  be  generally  cuhivat 
ed.  Wood,  in  his  Class-book  of  Botany,  says,  to  the 
root  are  appended  oval  fleshy  tubers,  which  would 
perhaps  be  cultivated,  had  we  not  the  potato.  The 
ground  nut  was  extensively  employed  as  food  by 
the  Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  this  region, 
and  sometimes  it  was  nearly  their  only  resource. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  substitute 
for  the  potato  since  it  became  diseased.  Would  it 
not  be  expedient  to  thoroughly  test  this  root  for 
that  purpose,  in  preference  to  ])lants  of  foreign  ori- 
gin, which  are  not  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil? 

O.  V.  Hills. 


For  the  New  Fngland  Farmer. 

THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

I  noticed  in  your  paper  of  the  22nd  inst.,  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  H.  Poor,  upon  the  Wheat 
Crop.  He  asks  the  farmers  of  New  England  the 
following  question,  amongst  others  :  *'Has  experi- 
ence taught  you  the  safety  and  superiority  ofioin- 
ier,  in  preference  to  spring  wheat  ?" 

In  reply  to  the  above,  I  will  give  the  result  of 
three  trials  of  my  own,  with  winter  wheat,  on  a 
small  scale,  however.  Five  years  ago  I  cradled  and 
threshed  from  a  little  less  than  three-fourths  of  an 
acre,  (soil  a  sandy  loam,)  twenty  and  one-eighth 
bushels  of  beautiful  wheat.  Encouraged  by  this, 
an  acre  of  land  adjoining  was  sowed,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  about  two-thirds  as  much  wheat  was  har- 
vested as  was  sown.  Not  entirely  discouraged  by 
this  result,  another  acre  adjoining  the  last  was 
tried,  with  a  similar  result  to  the  last.  The 
crops  preceding  the  wheat  were,  in  all  of  the 
trials,  tobacco.  My  experience  in  this  respect  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  my  neighbors,  with  an  oc- 
casional exception.  I  think  one  cause  of  the  fail 
ure  can  be  attributed  to  the  unpropitious  spring 
and  winter ;  our  land  is  very  level,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  ice,  and  when  it  went  ofi^  the 
frost  threw  out  the  roots  badly,  and  the  consequence 
was,  it  was  badly  winter-killed.  I  have  not  since 
dared  to  try  it  again.  Still,  I  am  satisfied  that  by 
covering  the  seed  deeper  it  would  prevent  its  heav- 
ing so  badly,  and  a  good  or  a  respectable  crop  be 
secured. 

I  want  to  give  you  the  result  of  some  of  my 
neighbors'  efforts  in  growing  winter  wheat — the 
crops  just  gathered  and  threshed.  Moses  Stebbins, 
Esq.,  of  South  Deerfield,  has  one  of  those  "gravel 
knolls"  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Poor,  containing  7  acres, 
which  he  informed  me  he  has  cultivated  as  follows, 
for  three  years :  First  year,  he  plowed  in  500 
pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre,  to  the  depth  of  10 
inches,  and  planted  with  corn — result  over  50  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  Second  year,  plowed  in  150 
pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre,  and  sowed  spring 
wheat  and  oats — result,  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Third  year,  plowed  in  the  stubble  and  150  pounds 
of  guano  to  the  acre,  and  sowed  winter  wheat  on 
4  acres — result,  22^  bushels  of  as  handsome  wheat 
as  I  ever  saw.  Cost  of  guano  for  the  three  appli- 
cations about  $27.  Value  of  the  three  crops  to 
the  acre,  over  $120. 

Erastus  Crafts  &  Sons,  of  this  town,  have  har- 
vested this  year,  from  4  acres,  118  bushels  of  beau- 
tiful winter  wheat,  one  acre  of  which  was  estimated 
at  from  40  to  45  bushels.  I  have  seen  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  good  pieces,  and  quite  a  number  of 
poor  ones,  showing  to  my  mind  conclusively,  one  or 
two  things  in  reference  to  the  wheat  crop  in  this 
section  of  the  State,  First,  I  think  for  winter 
wheat,  a  porous  soil  and  subsoil  are  requisite  to  a 
tolerable  success,  and  as  I  have  remarked  above, 
covering  deep,  say  two  inches  or  more.  When  I 
try  again  I  shall  plow  deep,  and  subsoil  at  least  8 
or  10  inches,  provided  it  was  not  done  in  the  spring 
before.  Spring  wheat  is  grown  extensively  in  this 
valley,  and  with  tolerable  success — seldom  have  a 
failure  when  the  land  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

I  wish  that  some  of  the  pine  plains  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  might  either  be  treated  after  the 
plan   adopted  by  my  friend,  Moses  Stebbins,  or 
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sow  them  with  the  seeds  of  the  pine  and  white 
birch.  I  am  satisfied  that  our  friends  would  find  it 
far  more  profilable  than  they  do  now,  in  gathering 
somp  6  or  8  bushels  of  rye  from  an  acre — it  won't 
pa>.  Jas.  M.  Crafts. 

Whately,  Mass.,  August,  1857. 


Fur  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

ON   THE   RHINE. 

My  Dear  Brown  : — At  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  first  day  of  August,  1857,  I  am  sitting 
under  a  bower  of  Linden  trees  at  "lair  Bingen  on 
the  Rhine,"  with  that  beautiful  river  almost  at  my 
feet  in  front,  and  beyond,  and  to  the  right  and  left, 
rise  up  the  vine-clad  hills  of  this  wine  bearing  coun- 
try, almost  to  the  clouds,  carefully  cut  into  terraces, 
like  huge  stairways  of  the  giants. 

A  party  of  six  of  us,  accidentally  met  on  the 
boat,  have  taken  our  breakfast  in  the  fashion  of  this 
mild  and  genial  climate,  out  of  doors  under  the 
trees,  and  are  now  awaiting  the  boat  which  is  to 
convey  us  to  Heidelberg,  the  famous  town  of  duel 
fighting  and  beer-drinking  students. 

Such  a  journey  as  I  have  had  the  past  week  could 
rot  fail  to  interest  our  readers,  if  I  could  convey  to 
them  the  faintest  idea  of  the  varied  scenes  which 
have  met  my  eye,  since  I  left  London,  six  days  ago. 
I  had  resolved  and  re-resolved  not  to  attempt  to 
visit  the  Rhine  or  the  Alps,  because  I  had  not 
time  to  devote  to  them,  but  still  I  looked  again  and 
again  towards  these  regions  of  beauty  and  romance, 
and  finally  gave  way  to  my  impulses,  and  resolved 
to  set  forth,  alone  and  with  insufficient  knowledge 
cf  French  or  German  to  feel  at  ease,  for  a  four 
weeks'  tour  to  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  I  took  the  steamer  "Baron 
Osy,"  at  London,  for  Antwerp,  about  two  hundred 
miles,  and  after  a  pleasant  voyage,  at  dawn  next 
morning,  we  were  in  the  Scheldt,  gliding  along  the 
smooth  river,  between  shores  with  high  embank- 
ments to  protect  the  flat  country,  reclaimed  from 
the  sea,  on  either  side.  I  glanced  upward,  and  the 
American  flag,  with  its  glorious  stars  and  stripes, 
was  floating  at  the  mast  head.  I  went  to  the  Cap- 
tain and  asked  if  this  was  an  American  boat.  "No," 
said  he,  "it  is  a  Belgian  boat."  "And  are  you  an 
American  ?"  "No,"  said  he  "I  am  an  Englishman." 
"Then  why  do  you  hoist  the  American  flag  ?"  "In 
honor  of  you,  sir,"  he  replied.  He  afterwards  told 
me  that  an  American  gentleman  presented  him  with 
the  flag,  and  that  he  always  displayed  it,  on  enter- 
ing the  harbor,  when  he  had  Americans  on  board. 
There  was  one  New  York  gentleman,  with  his  fam- 
ily, with  us,  and  we  joined  in  our  expressions  of 
thanks  for  the  compliment  paid  us  by  Captain 
Pierce,  of  the  "Baron  Osy,"  a  fine  boat,  with  a  first- 
rate  commander. 

Those  who  have  not  been  abroad,  can  hardly  es- 


timate the  feeling  of  patriotism  which  is  enkind- 
led in  the  wanderer's  boisom,  at  the  sight  of  the 
star  spangled  banner,  a  thousand  leagues  from  ■ 
home,  at  the  mast- head  of  a  strange  ship,  displayed 
as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  American  and  his 
country. 

Just  as  our  boat  touched  the  wharf  at  Antwerp, 
guns  were  fired  to  announce  that  Albert,  Prince 
Consort  of  England,  was  coming  up  the  harbor  in 
his  yacht.  The  military  were  paraded  in  full  force, 
flags  were  hoisted  on  all  the  ships  in  the  harbor, 
salute  after  salute  was  fired,  from  vessels  and  from 
shore,  royal  equipages  came  down  to  the  shore  with 
royal  personages  to  greet  the  arriving  guests,  and 
finally  the  yacht,  in  the  shape  of  an  elegant  eigh- 
teen hundred  tea  steamer,  came  gracefully  to  an- 
chor close  alongside  of  the  Baron  Osy,  which  joined 
in  the  salute.  I  may  as  well  explain,  that  His  Roy- 
al Highness  was  on  his  way  to  Brussels  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  the  Archduke  Maximilien,  of  Aus- 
tria, with  Princess  Charlotte,  only  daughter  of  King 
Leopold,  of  Belgium,  which  was  to  be  celebrated 
next  day.  A  splendid  white  boat,  said  to  have  been 
built  for  Napoleon,  on  some  great  occasion,  put  off 
from  the  wharf,  and  after  as  many  ceremonies  as 
we  had  patience  to  witness.  Prince  Alb?rt  came  on 
shore  with  his  royal  friends,  and  bare-headed, 
dressed  in  a  plain  suit,  like  a  citizen,  with  bows  of 
recognition  to  those  around  him,  got  into  the  car- 
riage which  awaited  him,  and  was  escorted  off  by  a 
troop  of  horse,  with  very  faint  cheers  from  the 
crowds  of  people,  who,  by  the  way,  known  nothing 
about  our  vociferous  modes  of  manifesting  approba- 
tion. 

We  went  to  Brussels  that  evening ;  I  say  we,  for 
although  I  went  on  board  the  boat  solitary  and 
alone,  1  had  found  three  Canadians  and  two  Eng- 
lishmen, all  agreeable  gentlemen,  bound  towards 
the  Rhine,  who  were  disposed  to  form  one  party 
for  the  present,  and,  by  the  way,  it  may  as  well  be 
said  that,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  we  have 
travelled  together  in  good  fellowship,  and  with  mu- 
tual advantage.  Americans  are  everywhere,  and 
no  day  passes  that  I  do  not  exchange  civilities  with 
some  wanderer  from  our  country,  who  is  anxious  to 
recognize  as  a  brother,  any  respectable  citizen  of 
our  Republic. 

We  found  the  beautiful  and  stately  city  of  Brus- 
sels, the  Capitol  of  Belgium,  decorated  and  illumi- 
nated magnificently  for  the  approaching  marriage. 
In  the  evening  the  whole  town  was  in  a  blaze  of 
light,  and  we  mingled  in  the  crowds  in  the  princi- 
pal squares  and  streets,  at  the  risk  almost  of  our 
lives.  On  the  following  evening,  the  city  was  il- 
luminated, and  the  canal,  with  beautiful  walks  and 
drives  on  each  side  of  it,  lined  with  shade  trees  for 
two  miles,  was  covered  with  boats,  decorated  with 
triumphal  arches  and  chariots,  and  portraits  of  the 
new  married  pair,  towed  slowly  along  on  the  water, 
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formed  a  scene  such  as  could  only  be  described  by 
the  author  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  trees  were 
lighted  by  some  forty  thousand  lamps,  innumerable 
Chinese  lanterns  covered  the  fairy  boats,  bands  of 
musicians  sitting  under  canopies  amid  life  size  fig- 
ures of  classic  model  in  barges,  filled  the  air  with 
music,  and  at  midnight  the  whole  heavens  were 
lighted  with  the  blaze  of  fireworks,  brilliant  beyond 
all  conception. 

"There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry." 

As  I  have  not  Byron's  description  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  at  hand,  I  can  only  refer  you  to  the 
book  for  the  rest  of  it.  Brussels  is  "Belgium's 
capital,"  and  the  field  of  Waterloo  is  about  twelve 
miles  distant.  I  think  the  noble  poet  more  than 
intimates  that  Wellington,  instead  of  attending  to 
Napoleon,  was  attending  a  party  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond  in  Brussels,  on  the  night 
before  the  battle,  and  that  was  the  "sound  of  revel- 
ry by  night." 

Of  course,  we  went  to  Waterloo.  The  road  is 
paved  with  block  stone  all  the  way,  and  the  coun- 
try is  finely  cultivated  in  oats,  some  wheat,  beans 
for  horses,  and  a  great  deal  of  beet  root  for  sugar. 
The  field  of  battle,  a  tract  a  little  rolling,  but  not 
hilly,  is  now  a  cultivated  field,  with  the  crops  which 
I  have  mentioned  growing  well  above  the  bones  of 
the  slain.  A  large  mound  has  been  raised  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain,  where  the  British  troops  with- 
stood the  repeated  charge  of  the  French  cavalry, 
and  a  large  lion  surmounts  the  heap  of  earth,  which 
was  scraped  from  a  laFge  area  of  surface,  so  as  not 
to  change  the  form  of  the  ground.  About  twenty 
of  us  went  out  on  a  coach,  and  it  proved  that  five 
of  seven  who  sat  together  were  Americans.  "We 
bought  a  few  relics,  which  it  is  said  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  eagles  from  the 
caps  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  my  zeal  to  learn  all 
about  the  battle,  I  left  my  umbrella,  for  which  I 
had  paid  five  dollars,  on  the  top  of  the  mound. 
I  illustrated  my  good  sense,  by  sending  one  of  the 
guides  back  for  it,  and  of  course,  he  could  not  find 
it,  so  I  paid  him  a  franc  for  his  trouble,  and  con- 
soled myself  with  the  idea,  that  he  probably  will 
dig  it  up  next  year,  and  sell  it  as  Napoleon's,  my 
name  being  on  the  handle  to  indicate  that  it  be- 
longed to  that  party.  Our  guide  was  exceedingly 
interesting,  for,  besides  giving  a  good  account  of 
the  battle,  he  amused  us  with  his  pronunciation. 
"Here  is  de  place,  where  de  Duke  say,  'Hup,  boys, 
and  eat  'em."  "Up,  boys,  and  at  them,"  history  has  it. 
— "Here  in  dis  place,  you  cannot  see  de  French." 
"No,"  said  a  Yankee  of  the  party,  jumping  down 
at  his  side,  and  gazing  earnestly  to  the  point  indi- 
cated by  the  guide,  "that's  a  fact,  you  can't  see  one 
of  them  "  I  took  great  pleasure  in  talking  aside 
to  him,  and  telling  him  that  if  Granchy  had  not 


been  a  traitor.  Napoleon  would  have  gained  the 
victory,  and  so  set  him  agoing  "in  praise  of  Bona- 
parte, whom  he  evidently  worshipped,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  two  or  three  Englishmen  present,  ■ 
who  could  not  bear  to  hear  even  the  poor  guide 
speak  in  praise  of  the  Emperor. 

All  the  region  is  well  tilled,  in  small  patches 
generally,  except  the  forest  of  Soignies,  much  of 
which  is  still  standing,  being  a  heavy  growth  of 
hard  wood,  mostly  beech.  The  work  is  done  partly 
by  oxen,  which  all  through  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, draw  by  the  head,  the  yoke  being  lashed  by 
leather  thongs  across  the  forehead  to  the  horns. 
A  single  ox  often  is  seen  drawing  a  plow  in  this 
way,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  animal  does  not 
take  as  large  a  load  with  this  harness  as  he  does 
in  drawing  by  the  shoulders.  I  saw  a  single  ox 
thus  pushing  a  load  of  coal  on  a  cart,  that  seemed 
to  me  a  fair  burden  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The  wom- 
en carry  burdens  on  their  heads,  and  trudge  along 
with  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  potatoes,  without  ap- 
parent exertion ;  it  seems,  more  easily  than  they 
could  carry  the  same  weight  on  the  shoulder  ;  all 
which  tends  to  show  that  cattle  and  women  are 
stiff-necked  enough  for  most  practical  purposes. 
I  saw  on  the  road  to  Waterloo,  cows  harnessed  to 
wagons,  marching  along  very  quietly ;  but  I  must 
confess,  this  imposition  of  hard  work  on  females 
is  not  to  my  taste. 

The  harvest  of  the  wheat  is  going  on,  just  now, 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Most  of  it  is  cut  with 
a  hook,  neither  sickle  nor  scythe,  but  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  two,  held  in  the  right 
hand,  while  with  the  left,  the  reaper,  with  another 
hook,  holds  the  grain  while  he  cuts  it.  I  saw  a 
grain  cradle  of  rather  primitive  form  used  in  one 
field.  The  wheat  is  cut  by  men,  and  usually  gath- 
ered and  bound  by  the  women,  who  seem  to  do 
rather  the  larger  half  of  the  field  labor. 

From  beautiful  Brussels,  we  came  on  by  the 
Luxemburg  railway  to  Liege,  through  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse,  a  picturesque  and  attractive  country. 
The  rocks,  in  places,  stand  up  by  the  river  banks, 
like  walls,  occasionally  taking  the  form  of  pinna- 
cles and  towers,  round  as  if  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  man,  and  against  their  sides,  here  and  there  a 
small  !;ottage  is  clinging,  perched  up  like  an  eagle's 
nest,  on  a  crag,  and  around  it  spreads  a  small  gar- 
den with  vines.  At  intervals  we  saw  an  open  plain, 
with  a  large  farm-house,  barns  and  fields  of  wheat 
or  beets.  There  are  few  division  fences  in  the 
country  through  which  I  have  passed  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  highways  are  frequently  marked  on- 
ly by  fruit  or  shade  trees,  regularly  planted  at  in- 
tervals'of  a  few  feet. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  fields  would  indi- 
cate that  the  tracts  of  land  cultivated  by  one  indi- 
vidual, are  very  small,  as  it  is  common  to  see  a 
field  of  hundreds  of  acres  cut  up  into  lots  of  an 
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acre  or  two  each,  alternately  of  wheat  and  beets, 
oats  and  potatoes  or  clover,  a  mode  of  cultivation 
never  adopted  by  an  extensive  proprietor.  And 
so,  we  kept  upon  the  rail,  all  day,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  until  at  evening  we  at  last 
reached  the  river  of  poetry  and  romance,  called 
by  the  Germans,  the  "Father  of  the  Waters,"  the 
famous  Rhine,  at  the  old  city  of  Cologne.  And 
here,  for  the  present,  we  must  part,  as  the  boat 
which  takes  us  still  farther  up  the  stream  towards 
Worms  and  Heidelberg,  and  the  Alps  beyond,  is 
already  breasting  the  swift  current  which  opposes 
its  progress  past  "fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine." — 
When  time  can  be  found,  my  hasty  sketch  may  be 
resumed,  to  be  offered  when  convenient  to  our 
readers,  as  first  impressions  merely  of  this  strange- 
ly beautiful  old  world. 
And  now,  farewell.  H.  F.  French. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  CURCULIO. 

Let  me  assure  Mr.  Underwood,  whose  article  on 
the  destruction  of  the  curculio  by  allowing  hens  to 
run  among  fruit  trees,  you  published  in  the  last 
week's  Farmer,  that  like  all  remedies  for  the  pota- 
to rot  that  have  hitherto  been  suggested,  this  will 
prove  an  entire  failure.  I  have  tried  it,  and  there- 
fore know.  Eight  years  ago,  I  set  apart  a  portion  of 
my  garden  adjoining  the  hen  house,  as  a  plum  or- 
chard. I  stocked  it  with  the  choicest  varieties  of 
the  plum,  some  twenty-five  trees  in  all,  and  every 
morning  let  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  Shanghais,  Dor- 
kings and  Bantams  into  the  lot  to  protect  my  trees 
against  ail  mischievous  intruders.  These  fowls  were 
confined  to  theprecints  of  the  yard  the  year  round, 
as  it  was  surrounded  with  a  high  picket  fence.  The 
fowls  were  active,  the  trees  grew  and  are  now  of 
stately  and  comely  proportions,  but  "nary  a  plum  !" 
I  can  see  no  diff"erence  between  those  trees  that  are 
watched  by  the  hens,  and  those  that  are  not.  The 
young  fruit  on  these  trees  has  more  crecents  on  it 
than  would  please  the  fancy  of  any  amateur  fruit- 
raiser  in  the  land.  The  simple  truth  is,  this  cur- 
culio is  not  a  "creeping  thing,"  but  a  winged  insect, 
and  nimble  at  that.  They  are  so  sly,  intangible  and 
numerous,  that  1  despair  of  either  controlling  or  de- 
stroying them.  The  most  practicable  method,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  destroy  the  windfalls  and  fruit 
containing  their  eggs.  j.  R.  G. 

Pelham,  JV.  H.,  Sept.  21. 


Effects  of  Gunpowder. — Some  of  the  efxects 
of  ignited  gunpowder  are  wonderful.  When  gun- 
powder is  heaped  up  in  the  open  air,  and  inflamed, 
there  is  no  report,  and  but  Httle  efi'ect  produced. 
A  small  quantity  open,  and  ignited  in  a  room, 
forces  the  air  outward,  so  as  to  blow  out  the  win- 
dows ;  but  the  same  quantity  confined  within  a 
bomb,  within  the  same  room,  and  ignited,  tears  in 
pieces  and  sets  on  fire  the  whole  house.  Count 
Rumford  loaded  a  mortar  with  l-20th  of  an  ounce 
of  powder,  and  placed  upon  it  a  24  pound  cannon ; 
he  then  closed  up  every  opening  as  completely  as 
uossible,  and  fired  the  charge,  which  burst  the 
mortar  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  and  lifted  up 


its  enormous  weight.  In  another  experiment. 
Count  Rumford  confined  28  grains  of  powder  in  a 
cylindrical  space,  which  it  just  filled,  and  upon  be- 
ing fired,  it  tore  asunder  a  piece  of  iron  which  would 
have  resisted  a  strain  of  400,000  pounds. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ORICULAR  BREAD. 

Mr.  Editor: — A  late  number  of  your  paper 
makes  me  say  oricular  bread,  for  oriental  bread. 
Some  of  your  readers  may  have  puzzled  their  brains, 
ere  now,  to  try  to  comprehend  my  meaning.  The 
error  was  the  fault  of  my  hasty  pen,  as  I  suppose, 
rather  than  that  of  the  printer.  I  must  try  to  write 
more  legibly,  hereafter.  Since,  however,  I  "have 
the  floor,"  for  the  moment,  and  since  the  staff  of 
life  is  a  staff  of  some  importance,  you  will  allow  me 
to  state  more  definitely  than  I  have  before,  what 
my  views  are  on  the  subject  of  bread  ;  and  thus 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  farther  serious  mis- 
understanding or  misapprehension. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  one  kind  of  legit- 
imate or  true  bread  in  the  world.  This  consists  of 
farinaceous  substances,  more  or  less  pulverized,  and 
compacted  into  masses  of  various  size  and  shape, 
and  quickly  and  firmly  consolidated  by  heat.  We 
may,  indeed,  give  the  name  of  bread  to  grain,  when 
boiled  or  otherwise  softened,  and  when  parched  or 
tonefied,  and  even  raw  or  uncooked  ;  but  this  "cog- 
nomen" is  not  customary.  Whether  our  meal  be 
from  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat,  mil- 
let, peas,  rice  or  any  thing  else,  and  whether  it  is 
coarse  or  fine,  all  we  have  to  do,  in  order  to  have 
heaven's  own  bread,  is  to  compact  it  by  means 
of  water  and  heat,  and  give  it  a  little  age.  We 
want  no  yeast  or  leaven,  no  artificial  mixtures,  no 
fermentation,  no  eflfervescence,  no  salt,  saleratus, 
milk,  lard,  butter,  eggs,  chopped  meat,  berries  or 
apples. 

But  although  I  know  of  but  one  kind  of  bread 
that  is  ligitimate,  there  are  among  the  illegitimate 
kinds  which  come  to  our  table,  ("where  God  sends 
meats,but  the  devil  sends  cooks,")  several  that  are 
not  very  objectionable.  It  may,  indeed,  be  asked, 
whether  second  best  can  be  as  good  as  Jirst  best. 
Without  stopping  to  answer  such  a  question  as  this, 
(to  which  but  one  answer  can  be  given,)  I  will  say 
a  word  uuout  some  of  these  second  best  breads ; 
taking  up  first  the  most  worthy. 

Bread  raised  by  yeast  or  leaven,  that  is,  ferment- 
ed bread,  without  any  additions,  such  as  milk,  salt, 
&c.,  if  not  suffered  to  rise  too  much  before  it  is 
placed  in  the  oven,  is  not  very  objectionable.  It 
should,  however,  be  in  thin  loaves,  so  as  to  have  as 
much  crust  as  possible.  There  is,  in  this  way,  a  little 
waste  of  the  saccharine  matter  or  life  of  the  bread, 
which,  though  not  much  in  a  single  loaf,  is  yet  a  good 
deal  in  the  aggregate.  But  a  stronger  objection  is, 
that  fermentation  is  the  preliminary  stage  of  putre- 
faction ;  and  can  decaying  substances  be  as  good  as 
undecaying  ones  ?     Nobody  will  believe  it. 

Bread  made  of  fine  flour — that  which  has  been 
bolted  or  sifted — though"  not  so  good  as  that  which 
is  made  of  whole  meal,  is,  when  well  made,  quite 
tolerable.  It  is  best,  however,  when  from  twelve 
to  forty-eight  or  sixty  hours  old.  Even  when  salt, 
or  salt  and  a  little  milk,  are  added  to  the  above,  to 
make  it  more  palatable,  though  less  healthy  is  the 
same  proportion, — it  can  be  borne  by  most  stom- 
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achs,  at  least,  for  a  time — as  every  one  knows.  And 
yet,  according  to  Dr.  Dunglison,  who  is  pretty  high 
authority,  all  such  mixed  or  made  breads  are  more 
or  less  indigestible. 

But  if  fermented  bread  is  not  so  good  as  that 
which  is  unfermented,  that  which  is  prepared  by 
effervescing  mixtures  is  still  worse,  whether  their 
bases  are  soda,  or  potash,  or  ammonia.  If  these 
substances  were  not  sometimes  adulterated — even 
with  arsenic — they  would  nevertheless  be  medi- 
cines, and  who  wants  medicine  in  his  bread,  at  least, 
as  long  as  he  is  in  good  health  ? 

Auhurndah,  Sept.,  1857.  W.  A.  Alcott. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

KYMU  OF  THE  FARMER. 

BY   THE    "PEASANT    BARD." 

As  Sung  at  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Pair. 
When  Adam  took  the  fruit 

From  gentle  Eva's  hand, 
Then  honest  Labor  first  took  root 

Deep  in  the  virgin  land. 

For  then  was  earth  accurst 

That  man  should  toil  for  bread  ; 
But  God  for  good  o'erruled  the  worst, 

And  man  was  blest,  instead. 

Blest  in  the  teeming  soil 

His  labor  did  retrieve  ; 
Blest  in  his  vigor-giving  toil ; 

Blest  in  beguiling  Eve. 

Welcome  !  to  Labor,  then, 
That  crowns  with  health  our  lives ; 

Hail,  Adam  !  first  of  husbandmen  ! 
Eve,  first  of  farmers'  wives  ! 

Hail  1  brothers,— first  of  earth  ! 

May  "bright  succession"  raise 
The  orator  to  sound  your  worth, 

The  bard  to  hymn  your  praise  I 

And  unto  God  alone. 

Our  homage,  due,  be  given. 
Who  deigns,  as  children,  us  to  own. 

And  break  ua  bread  from  Heaven. 


OHINESE  FAEMIIfQ. 
We  extract  the  article  given  below,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  farming  in  China,  from  the  work  of  Robert 
Fortune,  Esq.,  published  in  London.  Mr.  Fortune 
was  employed  by  the  East  India  Conpany  to  pro- 
cure tea  plants,  seeds,  etc.,  for  the  plantations  of 
the  Government  in  the  Himalayas.  He  was  for 
fourteen  years  Botanical  Collector  in  the  Celestial 
Empire  for  the  Horticultural  Society. 

"The  farmers  in  China,  as  a  class,  are  highly  re- 
spectable ;  but,  as  their  farms  are  all  small,  they 
are  probably  less  wealthy  than  ours.  Each  farm- 
house is  a  little  colony,  consisting  of  some  three 
generations — namely,  the  grandfather,  his  children, 
and  his  children's  children.  There  they  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  together  :  all  who  are  able  work 
on -the  farm,  and  if  more  labor  is  required,  the 
stranger  is  hired  to  assist  them.  They  live  well, 
dress  plainly,  and  are  industrious,  without  being  in 
any  way  oppressed.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  happier 
race  anywhere  than  the  Chinese  farmer  and  peas- 
^L>uy.     Being  well  known  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 


try, and  having  always  made  it  a  point  to  treat  the 
people  well,  I  was  welcomed  wherever  I  went.  I 
began  to  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  farmers'  houses. 
Here  the  female  members  of  the  family  have  much 
more  liberty  than  those  of  a  higher  rank.  They 
have  small  feet  as  usual,  but  they  are  not  so  con- 
fined to  the  house,  or  prevented  from  looking  on 
and  speaking  to  strangers,  as  the  higher  classes  are. 
If  a  stranger  enters  the  court  of  the  house  unex- 
pectedly, he  will  see  a  number  of  ladies,  both  old 
and  young,  sitting  on  the  verandah,  all  industrious- 
ly employed  on  some  work — some  spinning,  some 
sewing  or  embroidering,  and  one  probably  engaged 
in  culinary  operations  ;  and  if  the  stranger  be  an 
unknown  foreigner,  the  whole  will  rise  hurriedly, 
and  disappear  like  a  covey  of  partridges,  overturn- 
ing wheels,  stools,  and  anything  else  that  may  be  in 
their  way.  This  was  a  frequent  scene  in  my  earli- 
er visits,  but  it  gradually  wore  off  when  it  was 
found  I  was  a  civilized  being  like  themselves. 
These  same  ladies  afterwards  would  often  ask  me 
to  sit  down,  and  even  set  a  chair  for  me,  and  bring 
me  a  cup  of  tea  with  their  own  fair  hands ;  and 
while  I  drank  my  tea,  they  would  go  on  with  their 
work,  laughing  and  chatting  as  freely  as  if  I  had 
been  a  thousand  miles  away." 

A  market  in  one  of  the  towns  of  the  interior  is 
described  thus : 

"Near  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  I  found  a  most  excellent  market.  For 
fully  half  a  mile  this  street  was  literally  crowaed 
with  articles  of  food.  Fish,  pork,  fowls,  ducks,  veg- 
etables of  many  kinds,  and  the  fruits  of  the  season, 
lined  its  sides.  Mushrooms  were  abundant,  and 
excellent,  as  1  afterwards  proved  by  having  some 
cooked.  Frogs  seemed  much  in  demand.  They 
are  brought  to  market  in  tubs  and  baskets,  and  the 
vender  employs  himself  in  skinning  them  as  he  sits 
making  sales.  He  is  extremely  expert  at  this 
branch  of  his  business.  He  takes  up  the  frog  in  his 
left  hand,  and  with  a  knife  which  he  holds  in  his 
right  chops  off  the  forepart  of  its  head.  The  skin 
is  then  drawn  back  over  the  body  and  down  to  the 
feet,  which  are  chopped  off  and  thrown  away.  The 
poor  frog,  still  alive,  but  headless,  skinless,  and 
without  feet,  is  then  thrown  into  another  tub,  and 
the  operation  is  repeated  on  the  rest  in  the  same 
way.  Every  now  and  then  the  artist  lays  down  his 
knife,  and  takes  up  his  scales  to  weigh  these  ani- 
mals for  his  customers  and  make  his  sales.  Every- 
thing in  this  civilized  country,  whether  it  be  gold 
or  silver,  geese  or  frogs,  is  sold  by  weight. 

"Here  tea-leaves — that  is,  just  as  they  had  been 
plucked  from  the  bushes,  and  unmanufactured — 
were  also  exposed  for  sale  in  this  market.  They 
were  sold  at  from  three  farthings  to  five  farthings  a 
pound  ;  and  as  it  takes  about  four  pounds  of  raw 
leaves  to  make  one  pound  of  tea,  it  follows  that  the 
price  was  at  the  rate  of  threepence  to  fivepence  a 
pound,  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of 
manipulation.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of 
large  towns  in  China,  who  have  no  tea  farms  of 
their  own,  can  buy  the  raw  leaves  in  the  market, 
and  manufacture  the  beverage  for  themselves  and 
in  their  own  way." 

Cf^*  Messrs.  M.  &  J.  H.  Buck,  of  I^banon,  N.  H., 
the  other  day  took  a  contract  for  building  2000  of 
Allen's  patent  Mowing  Machines  for  next  year. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  SUBURBAN  HOUSE. 


Most  persons  who  transact  business  in  the  city 
would  prefer  to  live  a  little  away  from  their  busi- 
ness, and  from  the  noise  and  crowded  streets  of  the 
city.  Pure  air,  green  fields,  and  the  quiet  of  the 
country,  have  a  charm  for  most  minds,  however  im- 
mersed in  the  cares  of  mercantile  life, — and  mind 
and  body  find  refreshment  and  a  new  tone,  by 
changing  from  city  to  country,  even  if  the  distance 
be  small.  The  neighborhood  of  our  cities  has  been 
made  quite  attractive  within  a  few  years,  by  the 
beautiful  style  of  the  suburban  houses  which  have 
been  erected,  and  the  ornamented  grounds  which 
surround  them, — and  while  the  houses  are  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  they  combine  with  their  just  propor- 
tions great  convenience  of  arrangement  in  their 
rooms,  and  afford  many  comforts  not  included  in 
buildings  costingjust  as  much  twenty  years  ago. — 
In  a  climate  hke  ours,  warmth  all  over  the  house 
is  desirable,  if  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
cost,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  may  frequently  be 
done,  and  not  make  the  expense  more  than  the 
usual  cost  of  two  or  three  fires. 


The  accompanying  engraving  has  a  home-like 
and  inviting  aspect,  and  may  afi"ord  some  person 
about  to  build  suggestions  that  are  valuable.  We 
are  acquainted  with  many  a  farmer  who  is  abund- 
antly able  to  erect  such  a  house,  and  whose  wife 
and  daughters  would  preside  in  it  with  as  much 
grace  as  those  of  any  other  class ;  because  such  a 
house  would  be  proper  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  in 
a  thousand  places  on  the  farm.  We  do  not  mean 
to  urge,  however,  that  it  would  be  the  best  kind  of 
a  house  for  the  farm,  where  the  usual  farm  opera- 
tions are  to  be  carried  on  ;  but  only  this,  that  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  farmer  should  not  have 
a  house  as  good  as  any  body,  if  his  means  justify 
it. 

Lime  for  Preserving  Apples. — Will  you  de- 
tail the  mode  of  preserving  apples  by  the  use  of 
lime  ?  when  and  how  it  is  applied — whether  slacked 
or  unslacked  lime  be  apphed,  and  whether  the  del- 
icacy of  flavor  is  at  all  afiVcted  bjr  its  use  ?  H. 
ML  Fernon,  JV.  Y.     [The  effect  of  lime  appears  to 
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be  two-fold — as  an  antiseptic,  and  as  an  absorbent 
of  unnecessary  or  improper  moisture.  Apples  may 
be  kept  by  the  following  process,  in  excellent  con- 
dition :  Procure  tight  barrels,  place  a  layer  of 
wheat  chaft"  on  the  bottom,  over  this  sprinkle  lime, 
and  then  deposit  a  layer  of  apples — then  again  a 
layer  of  chaff  and  lime,  and  of  apples,  till  the  bar- 
rel is  full.  To  prevent  lime-dust  touching  the  ap- 
ples, a  little  chaff  may  be  strewn  over  it  before  the 
apples  are  placed  upon  it.  A  quart  of  lime  for  a 
barrel  will  be  sufficient.  The  fresher  it  is,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  accomplish  its  purpose.  If  a  single  ap- 
ple decays  in  a  barrel  packed  in  this  way,  contami- 
nation of  others  is  prevented  by  the  chaff  and  lime, 
and  the  gases  generated  by  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion are  absorbed,  and  the  confined  air  kept  sweet.] 
— Country  Gent. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MASTER  CUTTER-PRICES  IN  IOWA. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  "Country  Rambles"  in  Ju- 
ly, brought  you  into  contact  with  my  old  friend  and 
school-master,  B.  F.  Cutter,  Esq.,  whose  communi- 
cations in  the  Farmer  I  always  read  with  interest, 
but  whose  person  I  have  not  seen  for  many  years. 
I  was  much  interested  in  your  account  of  his  farm 
and  surroundings,  ajid  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words 
from  memory,  about"  him  as  a  pedagogue. 

He  used  to  be,  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  1 
went  to  school  to  him  in  North  Danvers,  a  large, 
broad-shouldered,  two  fisted  man,  just  fitted  to  in- 
spire big  boys  with  fear  and  dread,  when  they  did 
not  properly  behave  themselves.  He  had  one  way 
of  administering  punishment,  which  I  distinctly  re- 
collect, was  very  disagreeable;  viz.,  stroking  down 
the  face  with  his  hand,  very  coolly  and  persistently, 
even  after  the  disagreeableness  of  the  process  had 
been  plainly  indicated  to  him.  And  the  way  he 
■would  take  two  large  boys  together,  in  one  hand, 
and  his  rattan  in  the  other,  laying  first  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  the  other,  using  the  rod  at  his  discre- 
tion, was  a  caution  to  all  the  smaller  boys  not  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  elders.  Master  Cut- 
ter had  some  interest  in  his  school,  I  think,  and 
some  success ;  for  he  taught  two  winters,  and  some- 
times kept  an  evening  school.  He  also  played  the 
bass-viol  at  meeting  on  Sundays,  1  remember.  On 
the  whole,  my  recollections  of  him  are  very  distinct, 
and  quite  respectful ;  though  I  have  no  doubt  he  is 
a  much  better  farmer  than  he  was  a  school-master, 
or  than  he  would  be  in  these  latter  days.  He  will 
not  probably  remember  me.  But  I  remember  him, 
and  that  should  teach  us  that  our  influence,  howev- 
er unconsciously  exerted,  is  great,  and  lives  after 
us.  I  can  think  of  no  place  in  the  Granite  State 
that  I  would  prefer  to  visit  before  Mr.  Cutter's. 

We  are  having  splendid  autumn  weather.  The 
early  harvest  is  very  abundant  and  generally  well 
secured.  Corn  will  be  an  average  crop,  and  is  ripen- 
ing fast.  Potatoes  and  other  roots  are  also  good. 
The  prices  are  not  so  satisfactory,  to  those  who  are 
in  debt,  and  dependent  on  their  crops  to  get  out  of 
debt.  Wheat  is  down  to  40  cts.  and  oats  to  25  cts. 

The  value  of  manure  in  this  country  has  been 
quite  too  much  overlooked.  Mr.  French  said  in  his 
address  before  the  "Suffolk  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion," in  England,  that  "thousands  of  acres  of  land 
(in  this  country)  have  been  planted  thirty  years 
with  Indian  corn  and  wheat,  without  the  crop  per- 


ceptibly diminishing."  That  may  be  true  of  some 
choice  "river  bottom  lands,"  of  which  he  was  speak- 
ing. But  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  our  prairie 
land  generally.  I  had  manure  put  upon  a  small 
piece  last  spring,  which  had  been  planted,  perhaps, 
eight  or  ten  years.  The  effect  was  astonishing.  No 
such  corn  or  vines  are  to  be  seen  any  where  around 
me.  A  gentleman  from  Boston,  who  was  here  the 
first  of  July,  having  been  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  returned  by  different  routes,  wrote  me  that  he 
had  seen  no  corn  equal  to  mine  on  his  journey. 
Some  of  the  stalks  are  thirteen  feet  high,  and  much 
of  it  ten  and  eleven.  The  ears  hang  over  just  as  if 
they  were  broken  off;  and  I  have  actually  taken 
hold  of  several  to  see  if  they  were  not  broken.  My 
vines  are  so  rank  and  thick  that  I  cannot  tell  their 
length.  One  of  them  has  five  promising  squn.shes 
on  it ;  the  largest  being  already  from  two  to  three 
feet  long.  Beets  are  about  on  the  same  scale.  I 
have  also  a  bed  of  late  onions  that  are  looking  very 
well,  sown,  I  think,  near  the  last  of  May.  Potatoes 
are  of  a  good  quality,  but  not  large,  nor  numerous, 
like  other  crops. 

Our  State  Fair  will  be  held  in  Muscatine,  in  Oc- 
tober. Perhaps  I  may  send  you  another  line  at 
that  time. 

Tipton,  Iowa,  Sept.  17, 1857.  M.  R.  c. 

P.  S.  Prices  in  the  West  are  very  variaV>le.  Two 
months  ago,  1  paid  25  cts.  per  10  lbs.  {t  peck)  of 
potatoes.  Now  I  can  buy  a  bushel  for  the  same 
sum.  The  time  of  wheat  market  is  not  yet.  Some 
of  it  has  been  damaged  by  sprouting,  and  the  mar- 
ket has  been  a  little  overstocked  at  the  principal 
cities  on  the  river.  Hence,  it  has  fallen  below  its 
proper  level.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  rise  again, 
and  that  the  regular  price  will  not  be  far  from  75 
cts.  Corn,  if  the  crop  is  not  cut  short  by  frost,  will 
be  at  a  very  low  figure  ;  for  the  farmers  have  fewer 
swine  to  feed  it  to  than  usual,  having  sold  off  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  provis- 
ions in  the  spring.  M.  R.  C. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner . 

UNCLE  TOBY'S  COW. 

This  tells  the  story  of  butter-making  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  relied  on.  Two  pounds  of  butter  per 
day,  through  the  entire  summer  months — and  one 
pound  from  each  10  quarts  of  milk — allowing  a 
quart  to  weigh  two  and  a  half  pounds. 

Such  facts  as  these,  and  those  reported  by  Mr. 
Osborn,  about  his  young  cow,  that  yielded  more 
than  ten  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  for  each  day 
through  the  year,  from  the  time  she  had  her  first 
calf,  are  data  to  be  relied  on.  They  correspond 
entirely  with  what  I  learn  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Felton,  Mr.  Preston,  Mr.  Putnam,  and  all  the  best 
managers  of  dairies  throughout  the  country. 

September  20,  1857.  Essex. 


A  Nice  Flock  of  Sheep. — We  found  a  fine 
flock  of  sheep  at  San  Lorenzo,  owned  by  Messrs. 
Farrally  and  Huff,  comprising  from  1600  to  1800 
Southdowns,  Leicesters  crossed  upon  the  new  Mex- 
ican breed.  By  this  cross,  the  quality  of  the  wool 
was  much  improved,  and  we  learned  that  from 
1000,  sheared  the  present  year,  a  chp  of  3800 
pounds  of  wool  was  taken,  which  sold  for  twenty 
cents  per  pound.  This,  we  believe,  is  as  good  an 
evidence  of  advance  as  we  need. — Cal.  Farmer. 
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For  the  tievo  Ert gland  Parmer. 

TRIAL  OF  SUGAR  CANE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  gives  me  pleasure,  when  I 
think  despondingly  of  our  approaching  harvest,  to 
read  of  the  good  results  of  another.  I  rather  con- 
gratulate myself  with  the  thought,  that  the  next 
year  my  labors  shall  yield  a  fortunate  reward,  and 
success  crown  my  efforts, 

I  read  with  the  multitude,  of  the  wonderful  cane, 
that  was  to  knock  sugar  down,  and  sweeten  out 
pathway,  and  fill  the  South  with  consternation,  and 
prevent  any  farther  demonstration  in  behalf  of  Cu 
ba.  In  spite  of  my  incredulity,  I  thanked  the  odd- 
for  me,  and  the  many  poor  acres  I  had  on  which 
to  try  it,  for  every  body  said  it  would  stand  drought, 
consequently  grow  in  a  gravel  hill.  I  planted  the 
seed,  by  prescription,  any  where.  Jonah  enjoyed 
the  sight  of  his  gourds,  I  enjoyed  the  idea,  in  faith, 
of  stupendous  results.  Sugar,  for  reasons,  is  fall- 
ing ;  so  is  my  estimation  of  the  cane,  which  can 
only  produce  good  fodder.  This  notorious  cane 
requires  the  best  ground,  has  no  desire  to  compete 
with  sweet  corn  on  most  of  our  northern  fields — 
therefore  this  cane  will  never  be  general-. 

Young  America  is  wofully  disappointed,  and  the 
conservative  still  clings  to  the  thought,  that  if  we 
must  be  sweet,  it  is  the  "manifest  destiny"  of  that 
island,  which,  by  nature  is  privileged  to  produce 
sweets  and  spices,  to  be  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  comet  of  last  spring,  not  appearing  to  jog 
the  earth  and  give  to  us  Northerners  the  balmj 
winds  of  the  South,  occasioned  our  great  loss  in  the 
cane  speculation.  But  before  I  think  of  raising  cot- 
ton and  sugar  again,  I  will  be  sure  of  the  comet; 
also,  when  persons  would  give  me  their  experience 
for  my  benefit,  they  are  under  obligations  to  give 
the  climate  and  nature  of  the  soil ;  and  if  they  take 
prominent  positions  in  newspaper  notoriety,  the  fal- 
sity of  their  advocation,  if  any,  will  be  the  more  se- 
verely felt  and  censured.  The  unsophisticated  still 
think  that  the  moon  rather  interferes  with  us;  if 
so,  we  are  doomed  as  long  as  the  moon  stands.  It 
may  be  well  that  the  moon  can  bear  all  our  igno 
ranee,  and  afford  us  such  a  retreat.  j. 

Princton,  Mass, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TRANSPLANTING  HICKORY  AND 
CHESTNUT  TREES. 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  correspondent  in  the  issue  of 
the  5th  inst.,  inquires  concerning  transplanting  hick- 
ory and  chestnut  trees.  In  this  matter,  my  experi- 
ence is  something,  though  not  as  extensive  as  in  the 
removal  of  other  varieties  of  trees.  I  have  trans- 
planted the  hickory  with  perfect  success  in  autumn, 
gay  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  Chestnuts  may 
be  Iranslanted  any  time  when  out  of  leaf. 

The  main  difference  in  management  to  be  ob- 
served in  transplanting  the  trees,  from  that  common 
to  most  forest  trees,  consists  in  the  fact  that  they 
should  be  earlier  transplanted,  i.  e.,  the  sooner 
from  the  seed  the  safer  and  better.  They  may  need 
a  trifle  more  protection  for  a  few  years,  than  they 
would  if  they  remained  in  the  forest.  But  all  the 
root  (the  essential  of  the  tree)  they  make,  is  now 
made  for  a  lifetime  and  will  go  to  help  the  strength 
and  durability  of  the  tree. 


In  the  matter  of  tap  roots,  circumstances  are  to 
be  considered.  Here  in  our  chestnut  hills,  the  tree 
has  no  more  tap  root  than  the  ma])le,  and  if  it  had, 
all  tap-rooted  trees  must  be  fed,  more  or  less,  by 
fibres,  and  if  these  fibres  are  preserved,  the  life  of 
the  tree  is  safe,  provided  the  wound  given  by  cut- 
ling  off  the  tap  root  is  so  guarded  as  to  prevent  a 
loss  of  the  vital  power,  sap.  I  have  transplanted 
the  tulip,  (white  wood,)  famous  for  its  tap  root,  with 
trifling  care  and  perfect  success. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  aUention  of  planters  turn- 
ing to  the  trees  of  the  forest  beyond  the  fir,  the 
elm  and  the  maple.  They  are  all  beautiful,  quick 
in  their  growth  in  their  proper  soils,  and  allowed 
room  enough  to  develop  themselves. 

Richmond,  Sept.  7,  1857.  W.  Bacon. 


MIDDLESEX  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Middlesex  county  has  three  incorporated  agricul- 
tural societies,  each  receiving  $600  bounty  from  the 
State  treasury ;  the  old  society,  which  is  now  the 
central  one,  was  established  in  January,  1794,  and 
incorporated  in  1803,  and  has  held  its  exhibitions, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  at  Concord.  The  North 
Middlesex  Society  held  its  Shows  for  two  years  at 
Chelmsford,  but  is  now  permanently  fixed,  we  be- 
lieve, at  Lowell.  The  South  Middlesex  Society  has 
its  grounds  and  buildings  at  Framingham,  where 
its  exhibitions  have  all  been  held.  These  societies 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition — one  in  its  lusty  man- 
hood, and  the  others  in  vigorous  youth.  They  give 
tone  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  farmer, 
and  prompt  him  to  experiments  and  practices  in 
husbandry  which  he  might  never  attempt,  were  it 
not  for  their  influence ;  they  have  done  much  to  in- 
troduce better  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil,  of 
planting  and  tending  trees,  and  greatly  improved 
the  breeds  of  domestic  cattle.  It  is  not  a  little 
gain  to  the  farmer  to  cut  five  hundred  pounds  of  hay, 
per  acre,  more,  or  get  five  bushels  of  rye  or  wheat, 
or  fifteen  of  corn,  because  that  increase  is  obtained 
at  a  less  cost  than  his  former  crops  spread  over  a 
much  larger  extent  of  ground. 

The  anniversary  of  the  old  central  society  took 
place  this  year  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  September, 
at  Concord.  The  building  had  been  removed  from 
the  centre  to  one  side  ot  the  grounds,  a  track  forty 
rods  in  length  laid,  which  gave  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity to  show  and  move  the  horses  on,  without  of- 
fering a  temptation  to  race  or  achieve  a  mile  in 
three  minutes  or  less.  The  cattle  and  horse  pens, 
and  those  for  swine,  the  poultry  stands  and  every- 
thing else  were  arranged  with  precision  and  con- 
venience, so  that  there  was  no  jarring,  or  hurrjing, 
or  waiting,  but  at  the  appointed  hour,  each  depart- 
ment received  its  proper  attention  and  share  of 
time,  and  moved  on  in  harmony  with  everything 
else.  The  grounds,  the  Exhibition  Hall,  and  all 
that  each  contained,  that  was  presented  for  exhibi- 
tion, was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  John 
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B.  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  a  gentleman  who  not 
only  knew  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  how  to  get 
it  done  in  the  best  way.  A  large  number  of  entries 
were  made  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  of  ex- 
hibition, which  greatly  facilitated  the  labors  of  the 
next  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  there  was  an  elas 
tic  western  breeze,  and  the  sun  broke  full  and  clear 
upon  the  earth,  so  that  there  were  no  misgivings  as 
to  what  the  weather  was  to  be.  This  promise  of 
clear  skies  and  dry  roads  brought  out  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  who  brought  with  them  their  best 
teams,  best  coats  and  happiest  mood  of  mind.  The 
collection  of  stock,  of  cattle  and  horses,  particular- 
ly, was  not  only  large,  but  especially  good.  Most 
of  the  various  breeds  of  neat  stock  y^ere  represen- 
ted, either  pure  or  in  grade,  and  among  these  were 
some  excellent  milch  cows.  Pigs,  poultry  and  ped- 
lers  diversified  the  scene,  so  that  altogether  it  was 
animated  and  interesting. 

The  Exhibition  Hall  presented  such  an  array,  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  mammoth  squashes,  paintings, 
hair  work,  and  domestic  manufactures,  as  we  have 
not  seen  this  season  at  any  other  Show.  The  Hall 
was  convenient,  neat  and  attractive,  and  the  attend- 
ants courteous  and  obliging.  The  Dinner,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Boston,  was  all  that  a  gourmand 
could ,  desire ;  it  was  hot,  yet  "done  to  a  turn,"  and 
with  such  a  variety  of  dishes  as  to  suit  all  tastes. 
The  ceremonies  at  the  table  were  a  twenty-five  min- 
utes' address,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Babbipge,  of 
Pepperell,  and  when  we  say  that  it  was  by  a  gen- 
tleman, a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  mirth  and  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  farmer,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
speak  of  its  particular  points.  It  was  received  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  is  spokon  of  by  competent 
judges  as  an  excellent  address.  Justin  Towek, 
Esq.,  delegate  from  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, His  Excellency,  Gov.  Gardner,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, of  Concord,  and  others,  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  position  and  importance  of  the  farmer,  and 
these  were  interspersed  with  flashes  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor that  either  fell  warm  from  the  lip  or  had  been 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  President  presided 
with  dignity  and  ease,  and  made  his  guests  and  fel- 
low-citizens feel  at  home  around  the  "jovial  board." 
They  are  famous  in  Old  Concord  for  good  dinners, 
good  speeches,  and  fair  ladies  at  the  tables  on  Cat- 
tle Show  days. 

Some  persons  of  large  experience  in  the  Matters, 
stated  in  our  hearing,  "that  take  it  altogether,  it 
■was  the  best  show  they  had  ever  attended." 

We  give  below  the  first  premiums  awarded  on 
the  occasion  ;  not  having  space  for  a  complete  list. 

i?r///s— Best  Native  :  J.  Conant,  Stowe,$8;  Ayr- 
shire :  G.  M.  Barrett,  Concord,  $8;  Devon  :  Wm. 
Buckminster,  Framingham,  $8;  Alderney :  W. 
Spencer,  ],owe!l,  $8;  Durham:  J.  C.  Harwood, 
Littleton,  $8;  bull  calf,  E.  M.  Giles,  Wajland,$6. 


Working  Oxen — I/.  Hoar,  Lincoln,  $8 ;  D.  W. 
Blood,  Pepperell,  $8;  Bulls  broken  to  joke,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  A.  G.  Sheldon,  Wilming- 
ton, and  Elijah  Wood,  Concord,  $8. 

Steers — N.  Howe,  Marlborough,  $7. 

Milch  Coivs — Native  :  O.  Farnswortb,  Waltham, 
|10;  J.  Wellington,  Lexington,  $8 ;  Alderney:  $3 
to  A.  S.  Lewis — no  first  prize.  Durham  :  J.  Gam- 
mell,  Lexington,  $8. 

Heifers — Three  years  old :  S.  H.  Rhodes,  Con- 
cord, $7  ;  Yearlings  :  G.  M.  Barrett,  Concord,  lyS 
Best  Calf:  Chas.  Hubbard,  Concord,  $5. 

Fat  Ca«/e— N.  Pratt,  Sudbury,  $10;  Fat  Cow 
E.  Robbins,  Acton,  $6. 

Swine — Boars:  C.    R.  Damon,  Wayland,   $6 
Sows:  A.    G.Sheldon,  Wilmington,  $6;  Sucking 
Pigs  :  A.  Melvin,  Concord,  $5  ;  Porker :  A.  Tuttle, 
$5. 

Dairy— Best  three  Cows  :  G.  M.  Barrett,  $12. 

Poultry — Turkeys,  (five  in  number)  :  A.  Melvin, 
Concord,  $3 ;  Geese  :  A.  S.  Lewis,  Framingham, 
$3;  Fowls:  C.  R.  Damon,  Wayland, $5. 

Butter — S.  Easterbrook,  Ashby,  $7 ;  Cyrus 
Stowe,  Concord,  $6. 

Bread — By  married  women  :  L.  H.  Austin,  Lin- 
coln, $4;  By  girls:  M.  F,  Brown,  (11  years  old,) 
Concord,  $4. 

Plowing — Double  Teams  :  J.  B.  Moore,  Con- 
cord,$10;  Single:  J.  F.  Damon,  Wayland,  $10; 
Horse  Teams  :  J.  M.  Thomas,  Wayland,  $10. 

Spading— R.  G.  Watts,  Concord,  $5. 

Horses — Stallions  :  R.  B.  Thurston,  (Romeo) 
Lowell,  $10;  Mares:  J.  B.  Moore,  Concord,  $8. 

Colts — 4  years  old  :  S.  H.  Rhoades,  Concord,  $5  ; 
3  years  :  M.  Miles,  do.,  $5  ;  2  years  :  G.  D.  Brown, 
Littleton,  $5  ;  yearlings  :  M.  Miles,  $5. 

Matched  Horses— J.  Moulton,  Framingham, 
$10;  Family:  D.  Ellis,  Cambridge,  $4;  Farm: 
D.  Wetherbee.  Acton,  $5  ;  Roadsters  :  J.  A.  Har- 
word,  Littleton,  $5. 

Vegetables— A.  H,  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  $6. 

Melons— J.  Gordon,  of  Brighton,  $2  ;  J.  Bar- 
rett, of  Cor.cord,  $2. 

Siigiir  Cane  (five  entries) — Best :  E.  Davis,  of 
Acton,  810. 

Fruits — Apples — 6  varieties,  12  specimens  each  : 
W.  D.  Tuttle,  Acton,  $8  ;  best  single  di^h:  E.  H. 
Warren,  Chelmsford,  $4  ;  Assorted  Fruit:  A.  Cle- 
men-%Dracut,  $3;  W.  M.  Allen,  N.  Cambridge,  (6 
specismens,  6  varieties),  $8;  best  dish  :  J.  Mason, 
Cambridge,  $5  ;  Peaches:  L.  Holton,  Littleton  $5; 
Plums:  S.  Chandler,  Lexington,  $3  ;  Grapes — na- 
tive :  E.  AV.  Bull,  Concord,  $5 ;  Foreign  :  E.  W 
Bull,  'Concord,  $5. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  FAILURE  OF  FEUIT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  asked  the  question 
a  great  many  times  this  season,  what  I  thought  was 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  fruit,  and  in- 
jury to  the  apple  and  cherry  trees,  and  Isabella 
grape  vines,  &c.  I  propose  to  give  you  my  own 
private  opinion,  which  you  may  take  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

1.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  July,  1856,  there 
was  the  most  severe  drought  I  ever  knew,  the  mer- 
cury varying  from  95"  to  102®  in  the  shade,  for 
nine  days  in  succession,  which  put  a  full  step  to  the 
progress  of  all  vegetation  unless  on  wet  land. 
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2.  The  months  of  August  and  September  were 
very  wet,  which  started  a  new  growth  on  all  our 
fruit  trees,  vines,  &c.,  which  might  be  called  spuri- 
ous, imperfect,  unripe,  or  anything  else  you  please. 

3.  A  very  severe  frost  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, which  found  this  imperfect  growth  in  a  very 
poor  condition  to  withstand  the  cold,  the  mercury 
being  at  my  place  at  17°,  or  15'^  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  I  found  my  Isabella  vines  dead  the  next 
day.  B.  F.  CUTTER. 

Pelham,  jV.  H.,  August,  18o7. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SPRING  WHEAT-SUGAR  CANE. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Poor's  request  of  your  corres- 
pondents, I  submit  a  statement  of  a  wheat  crop, 
grown  by  myself  the  season  past.  Not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  yield,  which  was,  how- 
ever, fair, — as  for  encouraging  my  brother  farmers 
in  wheat  culture,  as  a  crop  that  will  "pay"  in  these 
times  of  exorbitant  speculations  in  the  staff  of  life. 
For  one,  I  have  paid  their  prices  for  flour  long 
enough ;  and  then,  he  who  raises  his  own  bread- 
stuff has 

'The  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent." 

Land  137  rods ;  soil,  a  gravelly  loam,  in  corn 
last  year,  and  well  manured.  Plowed  7  inches  deep, 
and  sowed  on  the  25th  of  April,  1  bushel  3  pecks 
of  Michigan  wheat.  Got  the  seed  in  with  a  com- 
mon horse  cultivator ;  afterwards  stocked  with  grass 
seed  and  smoothed  off  with  a  seed  harrow.  Sowed 
2  barrels  of  leached  ashes,  broadcast,  on  top.  When 
the  wheaten  blades  were  about  3  inches  high,  I 
sowed  on  the  piece  1  bushel  of  coarse  salt.  Pro- 
duct 19  bushels  of  very  plump  and  handsome  wheat. 
On  about  one  rod  of  the  piece,  the  vitality  of  the 
seed  was  killed  by  the  excessive  rains  of  the  early 
spring  settling  and  standing  for  some  days  in  a  low 
spot. 

Experiment  with  sugar  cane.  Cut  50  stalks  grow- 
ing from  12  to  14  feet  high  ;  expressed  therefrom 
2  pailsful  of  juice — boiled  down  to  between  3  and  4 
quarts.  Product,  molasses  clear  and  sweet,  but  not, 
to  my  taste,  remarkable  for  good  flavor.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  our  common  corn  stalks  will  make 
equally  as  good  molasses,  and  perhaps  as  much  of 
it,  although  1  have  not  tried  the  experiment. 

J.  D.  Cannikg. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SMUT  UPON  THE  ONION. 

In  my  rambles  a  few  days  since,  I  chanced  to 
pass  upon  the  fine, cultivated  grounds  of  Mr.  Ware, 
of  Marblehead.  There  I  found  eight  acres  of  on- 
ions, yielding  a  very  fair  crop,  estimated  at  500 
bushels  to  the  acre.  On  one  corner  of  the  lot,  the 
smut  or  black  rust  has  prevailed  to  some  extent. 
1  found  the  onions,  under  the  outside  skin,  covered 
thick  with  this  fungus  or  offensive  substance.  I 
understood  the  proprietor  to  say,  that  he  thought 
this  affection  of  the  plant  was  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  maggots,  for  the  maggot  is  periodical  in 
its  appearence,  and  the  smut  has  no  end.  Not- 
withstanding these  annoyances,  there  will  be  an 
abundant  harvest,  and  never  was  the  season  more 
favorable  for  their  being  perfectly  gathered,  than 
has  been  the  last  fortnight.  Essex. 

Sept.  16,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HAY  CAPS— ELDERBERRIES. 

Friend  Brown  : — Though  late  in  the  season  for 
the  use  of  hay-caps  in  the  field,  yet  at  this  late  day, 
I  wish  to  say  another  word  upon  the  subject,  as  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  farmers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  well  as  a  matter  of  self-defence. 

A  correspondent  at  Ossipee,  N.  H.,  thinks  the 
hay-caps  recommended  by  me,  would  not  be  a  very 
desirable  article.  He  says,  "we  are  sorry  to  learn 
(I  will  try  and  quote  him  more  correctly  than  he 
did  me,)  that  the  'quill'  holds  the  farmers  of  New 
Hampshire,  or  of  any  other  place,  in  so  light  esti- 
mation as  to  suppose  they  would  use  an  article  con- 
structed in  so  shiftless  a  manner,  laying  aside  the 
utter  uselessness  of  the  attempt."  To  "P.  E.  A."  I 
would  say  it  is  probably  far  easier  to  express  an 
opinion  about  what  others  introduce,  than  to  intro- 
duce anything  new  or  useful  ourselves.  It  is  an  in- 
variable rule  with  me,  never  to  intrude  myself  upon 
the  public,  unless  there  is  a  prospect  of  helping  on 
the  march  of  improvement.  Never  let  my  "quill" 
be  guilty  of  throwing  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way 
of  the  farmer.  If  the  farmer  of  small  means  thinks 
he  can't  afford  to  procure  hay-caps  after  Mr.  French's 
pattern,  (which  by  the  way  are  no  new  thing,  every 
farmer  in  New  Hampshire  having  seen  a  description 
of  them  before  it  entered  the  "fertile  brain"  of  "P. 
E.  A."  to  introduce  them,)  let  him  do  the  next  best 
way,  and  try  what  he  can  afford,  and  leave  it  to  ex- 
perience to  decide  the  matter,  and  not  to  "P.  E.  A." 
nor  any  one  else,  who  so  hastily  passes  judgment 
upon  a  thing  they  know  nothing  about.  I  am  half 
inclined  to  think  "P.  E.  A."  is  one  of  the  precise, 
particular  unmarried  brethren,  who  can  aftord  to 
have  all  the  nice  things  at  any  cost,  and  don't  know 
that  cotton  cloth  is  made  into  shirts,  and  that  pie- 
ces a  "yard  long"  can  be  conveniently  used  in  a 
family  of  small  children.  If  he  is  such  an  one,  I 
would  like  to  have  him  call  on  me,  and  after  show- 
ing him  my  strawberry  bed,  my  cranberry  patch, 
my  osier  willows  and  my  reclaimed  swamp  land, 
which  I  would  be  pleased  to  do,  though  he  did 
wield  his  Spartan  blade  upon  my  hay-caps,  I  will 
show  him  sundry  little  specimens  of  humanity,  that 
need  "sundry  pieces  of  cotton  cloth"  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  and  the  "gude  wife"  will  tell  him  that 
cotton  cloth  of  any  length  dont  come  amiss. 

In  conclusion,  in  all  kindness  to  "P.  E.  A."  I  would 
say  next  time,  please  quote  correctly  and  do  not  mis- 
represent. Put  up  a  heap  of  hay,  neatly,  next  sea- 
son, take  a  piece  of  cloth  a  yard  square,  draw  it 
down  at  each  corner,  pin  it  securely,  let  "violent 
showers"  come,  and  then  tell  us  if  a  "shiftless" 
thing  is  not  better  than  none  at  all. 

I  will  add  an  item  which  may  be  of  some  use  to 
those  who  have  but  little  fruit.  The  common  elder- 
berry is  made  use  of  in  many  places,  and  when  prop- 
erly cooked,  makes  a  very  excellent  sauce.  They 
need  about  the  same  sweetening  as  the  blueberry 
and  twice  as  much  cooking.  They  are  also  dried 
for  winter  and  spring  use.  To  do  this,  they  should 
be  picked  stems  and  all,  placed  stems  up  on  a  sheet 
in  some  garret  or  chamber.  They  will  dry  without 
any  further  care.  They  should  be  stewed  like  any 
dried  fruit,  only  much  longer.    Granite  Quill. 


ftd^  To  preserve  flowers  in  water,  mix  a  little  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  it ;  it  will  keep  them  a  fortnight. 
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NORTH  MIDDLESEX   AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  third  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society 
came  off  on  the  16th  and  17th  ult.,  at  Lowell. 
The  first  day  was  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  plow- 
ing match  and  the  exhibition  of  cattle  and  swine. 
The  show  of  cattle  was  good.  About  seventy  ani- 
mals of  various  breeds  and  grades  were  entered. 
Twelve  pens  of  Suflblk,  Essex  and  native  swine 
were  on  exhibition,  several  of  which  were  very  su- 
perior specimens.  A.  G.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington, 
was,  as  usual,  a  prominent  contributor.  There  was 
a  fair  display  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  fancy  work 
in  Central  Hall.  The  plowing  match  came  off  at 
9  A.  M.,  and  was  well  contested  by  about  a  dozen 
teams.  At  10,  A.  M.,  a  drawing  match  was  con- 
tested by  horses  and  oxen. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  French's  Hall,  where 
three  hundred  people  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
dinner.  When  the  physical  wants  of  the  com- 
pany had  been  satisfied,  Mr.  H.  T.  Sherman,  of 
Lowell,  delivered  the  formal  address.  This  was  a 
pleasant  and  humorous  production.  At  the  close 
of  the  address,  Gov.  Gardner  was  called  up  by  the 
toast-master,  and  made  a  very  neat  and  appropri- 
ate address.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Crosby,  in 
behalf  of  the  Mayor  of  Lowell,  who  was  absent. 
Other  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Banks, 
Knapp,  Train,  Felton  and  others,  after  which  the 
premiums  on  cattle  and  swine  were  announced. 

On  the  17th  the  morning  was  wet  and  dull,  but 
between  9  and  10  there  was  quite  a  collection  of 
horses  on  the  ground.  Soon  after  10,  there  was 
an  exhibition  of  the  qualities  of  roadsters.  Prem- 
iums $10  and  $5.  At  half  past  11,  a  trial  of  trot 
ting  horses  took  place  between  horses  that  had  nev- 
er trotted  for  money.  The  premiums  were  $15 
and  $5.  Had  the  day  been  fine,  there  would  have 
been,  doubtless,  several  trotting  matches  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  Exhibition,  on  the  whole,  was  high- 
ly creditable  to  the  Society. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MANURE  AT  THE  WEST. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  you  never  seem  weary  of 
answering  questions,  I  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  plowing  un- 
der the  corn  fodder,  which,  by  most  farmers  in  thi-s 
country,  is  scraped  together  and  burned  on  the 
ground,  to  get  out  of  the  way  a  great  amount  of 
useless  rubbish.  Farmers  here  thinlt  the  ashes  of 
the  corn  crop  as  valuable  to  the  soil  as  the  whole 
would  be  if  plowed  under. 

The  amount  of  corn  fodder  that  grows  here  is 
truly  enormous;  the  tops  of  stalks  are  now  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  high,  the  ears  o^  .  orn  when 
grown,  are  the  size  of  a  big  hemlock  !..  ;t,  some 
times  two,  but  mostly  one  to  a  stalk,  and  "Long 
John"  could  hardly  reach  some  of  them  without 
climbing.    I  planted,  about  the  10th  of  June,  some 


Chinese  sugar  cane  seed,  and  "King  Philip"  corn, 
that  I  brought  with  me,  and  for  some  time  past 
there  has  been  a  tight  scratch  between  them  to  see 
which  could  get  the  highest,  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time,  and  although  there  has  been  no  "great  cry" 
or  but  "little  wool,"  I  would  say  to  "Essex"  that 
the  former  is  now  twelve,  and  the  other  ten  feet 
high.  I  bought  a  farm  with  over  forty  acres  in 
corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.  The  man  I  bought  of, 
to  get  rid  of  manure,  teamed  it  to  a  piece  of  upland, 
spread  it,  and  dragged  it  in,  where  he  afterwards 
sowed  wheat,  which  I  found,  when  harvesthig,  had 
yielded  twice  the  straw,  but  about  one-fourth  the 
wheat  that  was  on  the  unmanured.  At  present,  I 
believe  manure,  ashes,  &c.,  are  useless  to  the  soil. 

Why  can  you  not  visit  the  West,  and  give  your 
thoughts  and  suggestions  for  the  benefit- of  West- 
ern farming  and  farmers?  H.  v,\ 

Buchanan  Co.,  Iowa. 


Remarks. — If  your  soil  really  does  not  need 
manure,  as  you  seem  to  think,  burning  the  rubbish 
is  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  it.  Your  remark  about 
manuring  wheat  confirms  statements  we  have  re- 
cently made  on  the  subject. 


jFor  the  New  England  Farmer, 

CROPS  AND  THINGS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Not  knowing  that  you  have  a 
correspondent  from  this  place,  perhaps  I  may  ven- 
ture a  word  in  relation  to  matters  and  things  in 
general,  and  if  you  have  a  correspondent  in  these 
diggings  that  gives  you  better,  throw  this  into  the 
stove. 

The  spring  was  late,  cold,  and  wet,  therefore 
crops  are  later  than  usual.  The  wet  weather  cf 
spring  has  brought  heavy  crops  of  hay.  I  have 
some  Timothy  that  measures  over  six  feet.  Wheat 
and  oats  are  good.  The  click  of  the  reapers  is  heard 
in  every  section.  Cradles  are  seldom  used,  except 
in  houses,  where  they  are  not  uncommon,  especial- 
ly in  the  West.  Manny's  mower  takes  the  lead. 
The  self-rakers  are  very  good,  and  in  some  cases 
preferable.  At  regular  intervals  a  large  rake  sweeps 
across  the  platform,  gathers  the  grain  to  its  bosom, 
turns  it  around,  and  drops  it  on  the  ground  ;  four 
men  follow  and  do  the  binding.  Corn  is  coming  on 
finely ;  if  there  should  not  be  frost  until  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  there  will  be  a  bountiful  harvest. 
Potatoes  never  looked  more  flourishing  than  this 
year. 

1  was  born  in  Vermont,  came  to  Illinois  four  years 
ago,  bought  160  acres  of  land  for  $100;  then  it 
was  all  wild,  deer  and  wolves  were  very  plenty ; 
the  latter  would  occasionally  honor  us  with  their 
meetings,  which  were  always  well  attended,  and 
they  sent  up  cheers  that  would  make  faint  hearts 
quail.  But  the  steady  rifle  brought  them  to  order, 
and  the)  have  all  disappeared.  The  Indian  trail  is 
still  visible  in  places.  Now,  this  place  is  a  village  ; 
we  have  one  railroad,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
which  runs  through  the  entire  State.  Land  now, 
is  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre.  It  seems  strange  that 
eastern  farmers  will  stay  there  and  work  among 
rocks  and  stumps,  when  a  farm  can  be  got  \ve.<u 

1).  J.  Bexxon. 

Monee,  Illinois,  Avgusl  16,  1857. 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.  BROWN. 

Greenfidd,  Mass.,  Sept.  24,  1857. 

The  annual  farmer.'*'  festival  tor  Franklin  county 
commenced  in  this  town  yesterday  morning,  during 
a  brisk  rain  which  undoubtedly  kept  a  good  many 
bipeds,  as  well  as  quadrupeds,  at  home.  The  show 
of  cattle  was  much  less  on  this  account  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  Among  those  pre- 
sented, some  were  unusually  fine,  and  all  were  re- 
markably good.  Hon.  Henry  W.  Cushman,  of 
Bernardslon,  had  a  herd  of  Durham  and  native 
with  Devons  which  attracted  much  attention  ;  they 
nave  attained  considerable  celebrity  for  good  milk- 
ing properties,  docility  and  rapid  growtli.  He  had 
on  the  ground  seven  generations,  all  raised  on  his 
farm.  Gov,  C.  stated  that  this  stock  had  all  been 
reared,  fed  and  trained  by  one  man — Mr.  Mar- 
shall Slate.  Among  the  bulls  was  a  Durham, 
the  property  of  John  S.  Taylor,  of  Shelburne,  a 
grade  bull,  presented  by  Jonathan  McLellan,  of 
Deerfield,  a  Hereford,  by  S.  P.  Chase,  of  Bernard- 
ston,  and  a  Northumberland,  by  R.  and  J.  Ander- 
son, of  Shelburne,  all  very  fine.  Among  the  cat- 
tle for  the  stall,  F.  W.  Stebbins,  of  Deerfield,  had 
a  grade  Durham,  weighing  4,300  lbs. ;  John  San- 
derson, of  Bernardston,  one,  4000  lbs. ;  and  there 
were  excellent  animals  by  Charles  Jones,  Deerfield, 
and  R.  and  J.  Anderson,  Shelburne.  T.  Stough- 
ton,  of  Gill,  had  fine  Alderney  cows.  Austin  Rice, 
Conway,  3  years  old  steers,  and  Mr.  Long,  of 
Shelburne,  a  pair  of  3  years  old  steers  weighing 
3,800  pounds. 

In  the  Exhibition  Hall  were  specimens  of  do- 
mestic manufacture ;  butter,  cheese,  maple  sugar, 
and  syrup  from  the  Chinese  sugar  cane.  A  collec- 
tion of  immense  squashes,  farm  implements,  &c., 
&c.  The  cheeses  were  very  fine,  and  so  was  the 
maple  sugar. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Josiah  Quin- 
cy,  Jr.,  of  Boston.  It  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest  by  the  intelligent  audience,  and  exhibited 
not  only  high  culture  and  extensive  observation, 
but  deep  sympathy  with  the  feelings?,  motives  and 
wants  of  human  life.  He  began  by  speaking  of 
the  preponderating  influence  of  Agriculture  in  this 
country  ;  said  there  were  twenty-five  thousand 
lawyers,  one  hundred  thousand  merchants,  and 
about  four  millions  engaged  in  Agricultural  pur- 
suits. Successful  Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of 
our  National  prosperity.  It  is  the  only  pursuit 
that  is  universally  esteemed  honorable  among  all 
classes  of  men. 

He  then  spoke  at  some  length,  of  what  he  saw 
at  the  great  Agricultural  Fair  at  Paris.  Princes 
and  nobles  who  would  scorn  to  engage  in  trade  or 
banking,  or  even  in  the  learned  professions,  would 
4iindle  into  enthusiasm  when  discussing  the  points 
of  an  ox,  or  the  qualities  of  a  manure.  Duchesses 
and  noble  ladies  mingled  freely  among  the  cattle, 


and  handled  them  with  the  zest  of  graziers  and 
butchers.  The  nobility  both  in  England  and  on 
the  continent,  consider  nothing  relating  to  agricul- 
ture beneath  their  attention.  Land  in  Europe  is 
much  dearer,  and  labor  much  cheaper,  than  in  this 
country.  This  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
when  we  are  discussing  the  propriety  of  adopting 
European  modes  of  culture. 

In  England,  the  farmers  in  general  do  not  own 
their  land  but  hold  it  by  leases,  of  longer  or  short- 
er terms.  When  they  have  rented  a  farm  for  a 
term  of  years,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  make  large 
investments  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  They 
engage  in  extensive  works  of  drainage,  and  apply 
large  quantities  of  manure  to  the  soil,  and  procure 
the  best  implements  and  the  best  stock  adapted  to 
the  object  they  have  in  view. 

On  the  continent,  especially  in  France,  since 
the  Revolution  of  '98,  the  soil  has  been  divided 
among  an  immense  number  of  small  proprietors. 
There  are  some  large  farms,  but  the  majority  of 
them  are  very  small,  some  consisting  of  only  a  few 
square  rods,  or  even  yards.  It  is  said  that  the  av- 
erage size  of  farms  in  France  is  not  more  than 
eleven  acres. 

In  mo.st  parts -of  Europe,  every  inch  of  ground 
is  cultivated.  In  Switzerland,  the  peasants  not  on- 
ly carry  the  manure  up  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains, but  they  actually  carry  the  soil  upon  their 
backs,  of  which  they  construct  the  terraces,  to 
which  they  apply  the  manure.  In  Holland,  the 
keels  of  the  ships  float  higher  than  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  and  the  fishes  look  down  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  upon  the  birds  that  are  carrolling  among  the 
trees  which  grow  upon  the  soil,  from  which  the  sea 
is  shut  off  by  enormous  dykes.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  obvious  that  land  must  be  held  at 
extravagant  prices.  In  this  country  land  is  cheap, 
and  labor  is  dear.  Every  man,  with  industry  and 
economy,  can  be  the  bona  fide  owner  of  the  soil  he 
cultivates.  He  is  not  liable  to  be  ejected  from  i 
at  the  caprice  of  a  landlord,  or  required  to  pay  a 
rent  that  absorbs  all  the  profit.  He  can  follow  his 
own  taste  or  interest,  and  engage  in  such  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  as  he  chooses,  and  adopt  such 
methods  of  culture  as  he  pleases.  He  can  tap  his 
own  barrel  of  cider  without  getting  permission  of 
the  excise  officer.  He  is  at  liberty  to  believe  what 
he  pleases  upon  the  most  important  of  all  subjects, 
without  the  permission  of  the  priest.  He  can  hold 
what  opinions  he  pleases  upon  matters  of  govern- 
ment, without  being  liable  to  arrest.  He  can  ex- 
press hi^  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  those 
who  rule  over  him,  at  the  ballot  box.  The  only 
political  allegiance  which  he  acknowledges  is  that 
which  he  owes  to  the  laws,  which  he  has,  more  or 
less  directly,  a  voice  in  framing.  These  circum- 
stances lead  to  independence,  enterprise,  activity  of 
life,  intelligence,  shrewdness,   expansion  of  views 
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upon  all  subjects,  and  a  development  of  individual 
character,  which  are  wholly  impossible  under  cir- 
cumstances which  are  the  reverse  of  all  these.  The 
condition  of  woman,  too,  in  this  country,  is  widely 
different  from  that  in  Europe.  The  conditioa  of 
woman  is  one  of  the  most  certain  indications  of  the 
degree  of  civilization  in  any  country.  In  most  of 
the  farming  districts  in  Europe,  women  labor  in  the 
open  air,  with  the  hoe  and  the  spade,  in  company 
with  men.  They  not  only  hold  the  plow  and  shov- 
el manure,  but  they  may  be  seen  drawing  in  the 
same  team  with  the  donkey  and  the  ox.  The  ef- 
fect upon  them  is  that  they  become  even  more 
masculine  than  the  men. 

In  this  country  women  do  not  engage  in  out- 
door labor.  They  are  treated  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  indulgence.  It  is  considered  a  dis- 
grace to  a  man  to  treat  a  woman  with  neglect  or 
rudeness.  Females  in  this  country  consider  such 
attentions  not  as  favors,  but  as  rights.  And  he 
was  sorry  to  say  they  were  sometimes  received  with 
little  grace  or  gratitude.  He  had  seen  a  young 
girl  accept  a  seat  in  a  rail  car,  offered  to  her  by  a 
venerable  gentleman,who  was  obliged  to  8tand,while 
she  quietly  occupied  his  seat,  without  even  a  single 
expression  of  thankfulness. 

Female  youth  share  all  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion with  the  other  sex,  and  thus  are  prepared  to 
become  better  companions  and  mothers,  and  to 
shed  around  their  homes  the  sweet  sunlight  of  gen- 
tleness and  intelligence. 

He  then  went  on  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
the  life  of  a  farmer  and  that  of  men  of  other  pur 
suits,  and  here  he  gave  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
character  of  Amos  Lawrence.  He  pronounced  a 
fine  eulogy  upon  his  virtues,  and  then  showed  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  compelled,  in  accordance  with 
the  inexorable  laws  of  life,  to  pay  the  full  price  of 
success.  The  most  intense  application  to  business. 
and  constant  and  harrassing  anxiety,  by  day  and  by 
night,  so  completely  exhausted  his  constitution  and 
broke  down  his  physical  energies,  tha'  for  the  last 
21  years  of  his  life  he  was  obliged  to  weigh  and 
measure  his  food,  and  while  his  table  was  loaded 
with  luxuries,  and  he  was  dispensing  the  most  lib- 
eral hospitality  to  his  friends,  he  would  himself 
dine  upon  a  few  spoonsful  of  gruel  and  an  ounce  of 
bread,  and  while  he  was  stretched  upon  a  bed  of 
down,  he  would  envy  the  beggar  upon  his  door 
stone. 

This  was  the  price  he  paid  for  the  million  of  dol- 
lars he  left  to  his  heirs.  In  this  connection  he  re- 
ferred to  the  present  state  of  affairs  among  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  classes,  and  the  rever- 
ses that  have  come  over  hundreds,  who  thirty  days 
ago  were  rolling  in  wealth,  and  believed  that  their 
mountain  stood  strong.  Now  their  foundations 
are  swept  away,  and  they  have  nothing  to  look  to 
for  the  remainder  of  life,  but  some  ill-paid  clerk 


ship,  or  a  government  office,  held  by  an  uncertain 
tenure.  He  then  drew  a  picture  of  a  successful, 
independent,  and  contented  farmer,  who  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  unaffected  by  the  storms 
that  disturb  the  commercial  atmosphere,  snd  ex- 
horted the  farmers,  and  especially  the  young  far- 
mers, to  be  contented  with  their  calling,  and  to 
gratify  their  ambitious  aspirings  by  improving  their 
farms,  and  their  stock,  and  elevating  the  character 
of  their  profession.  The  address  was  interspersed 
with  anecdotes,  and  enlivened  by  that  genial  hu- 
mour which  is  so  characteristic  of  its  author,  and 
was  admirably  adapted  to  the  occasion  and  the 
times. 

The  dinner-table  was  enlivened  by  music,  senti- 
ments, and  speeches  from  several  individuals.  Gen- 
tlemen from  various  parts  of  the  State  were  pres- 
ent, who  took  a  part  in  the  festivities  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  grounds  for  the  exhibition  of  the  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses,  were  some  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  village,  and  on  which  was  a  mile  track  for  testing 
the  speed  of  horses.  This  distance  separated  the 
departments  of  the  show,  and,  we  think,  always 
has  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  it,  as  there  is  not  only 
the  fatigue  to  be  encountered,  but  a  loss  of  time 
which  cannot  be  afforded  on  such  occasions.  Every-, 
thing  should  be  as  compact  as  possible,  and  half  a 
dozen  acres  is  sufiicient  for  a  handsome  and  proper 
exhibition  of  the  largest  county  society  in  New 
England.  A  short  march  to  some  church  for  the 
address  is  well  enough,  but  everything  else,  the  ex- 
hibition hall,  the  spading  match,  the  horses,  oxen, 
swine,  sheep,  poultry,  drawing,  and  plowing,  if  pos- 
sible, should  be  within  the  enclosure.  .So  far  as  we 
heard  an  expression  of  opinion,  it  was  decidedly 
against  the  trials,  of  horses  for  speed  at  our  cattle 
shows.  We  believe  the  "sober  second  thought"  of 
our  people  will  soon  set  this  matter  right.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  society,  Gov.  Cushman,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, will  please  accept  thanks  for  their  kind  at- 
tentions during  our  stay  in  their  beautiful  town. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer 

IMSECTS  ON  KOSE  BUSHES. 

A  subscriber  to  your  esteemed  publication,  the 
Farmer,  solicits  information  from  your  kind  selves, 
or  some  of  your  readers,  as  to  subject  following. 
During  the  last  spring,  I  set  out  some  one  hundred 
choice  rose  bushes,  which  without  a  solitary  excep- 
tion flourished  well.  But  about  the  month  of  August, 
a  small  white  or  light  green  insect  attacked  them, 
and  have  now  nearly  consumed  their  entire  leaves. 
With  the  raked  eye  this  insect  appears  larger  at 
the  head,  tapering  to  the  extremity.  Under  the  glass 
of  the  microscope  it  resembles  the  garden  grass- 
hopper. If  the  bush  be  shaken,  the  insects  staitle 
off,  but  instantly  turn  back  to  the  places  disturbed 
from,  and  recommence  depredations. 

Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  your  readers,  inform  me 
what  this  insect  is,  and  the  best  and  surest  way  of 
effectually  destroying  them  ?  Koxburt. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  FRUIT  SEASON  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Although  the  fruit  crop  of  the  present  season  is 
small,  and  of  course  shows  a  larger  proportion  of 
imperfect  specimens,  in  consequence  of  the  curculio 
and  other  insects,  than  in  seasons  of  plenty,  yet  the 
splendid  specimens  exhibited  at  the  various  horti- 
cuhural  shows  is  proof  enough  that  fruit  generally 
has  not,  as  some  effect  to  believe,  deteriorated.  On 
the  contrary,  1  believe  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  has 
never  been  more  satisfactory  to  nursery  men  than 
during  the  present  season  ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  general  congratulation  that  the  canker  and 
blight  on  the  pear,  the  black  wart  on  the  plum,  and 
the  yellows  on  the  peach,  have  been  much  less  de- 
structive than  for  many  previous  years.  I  attribute 
this  general  fact,  which  is  known  and  acknowledged 
as  far  as  my  observation  and  inquiries  have  extend- 
ed, to  a  season,  which,  fi-om  its  moisture  and  other 
atmospheric  influences,  has  given  a  remarkably  har 
dy  and  vigorous  growth  of  new  wood.  Even  the 
plum,  which  had  been  for  several  years  in  an  appa- 
rent decline,  has  to  all  appearances  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life ;  and  this  delicate  fruit  is  coming  back 
to  those  who  have  patiently  watched  and  cherished 
it,  in  all  its  original  beauty  and  excellence.  One 
little  tree  in  my  garden  which  has  yielded  me  half 
a  bushel  or  so  of  drops  of  gold  ("iJrap  d'Or")  has 
amply  repaid  me  for  two  or  three  years  of  careful 
watching  and  unsparing  application  of  "cautery  and 
knife,"  whenever  the  unseemly  black  warts  made 
their  appearance. 

But  it  is  the  prospect  of  fruit  another  year  that 
"lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  The  moisture  of 
the  summer,  as  before  stated,  has  given  a  vigorous 
growth  of  wood,  while  the  so  far  dry  and  compara- 
tively "mellow"  autumn  has  been  exceedingly  fa- 
vorable to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  I  have  nev- 
er known  fruit  buds  form  so  early  and  so  freely  up- 
on both  the  apple  and  the  pear ;  and  unless  some 
casualty  should  intervene  to  prevent  it,  we  shall 
have  such  a  crop  of  fruit  in  1858  as  is  "good  for 
sore  eyes"  to  look  at.  I  have  examined  apple  and 
pear  trees  in  a  great  variety  of  situations,  and  I  find 
that  almost  invariably,  the  ends  of  the  short  spurs 
are  swelling  into  fruit  buds. 

Before  I  close,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  respecting 
certain  favorite  new  varieties  of  pears  which  fruit- 
fanciers  are  now  testing.  The  most  important  of 
these  comparatively  new  varieties,  are  thought  to 
be  the  Beurre  Clargeau,  the  Rostiezer,  the  Beurre 
L'Angelier,  and  the  Beurre  d'Anjou.  The  last 
has  been  so  long  in  the  country  that  it  is  well  test- 
ed, and  is  pronounced  first  rate  in  the  later  fruit 
books.  The  Clargeau  promises  to  be  the  pear  of  the 
present  century.  The  Rostiezer  appears  to  give 
high  satisfaction  wherever  it  has  been  introduced. 
Last  fall  I  procured  some  of  each  of  the  above 
named  varieties  from  the  ample  nursery  of  Mr. 
Geo.  W.  Wilson,  of  Maiden,  all  ^)n  the  quince  stock. 
As  they  were  only  two  or  three  years  from  the  bud, 
only  the  Rostiezer  bore  fruit  the  pre'sent  season, 
and  the  specimens  from  this  were  very  fine  indeed, 
pronounced  by  good  judges  fully  equal  to  the  Sec- 
kel  in  flavor,  while  the  fruit  is  larger  and  much  ear- 
lier. Add  to  this  the  evident  fact  that  the  tree  is  a 
great  grower  and  bearer,  and  we  have  enough  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  jRostiezer  will  come  in 
for  very  general  cultivation.  The  picture  of  this  va- 
riety in  Cole's  Fruit  Book  is  not  a  good   one,  the 


fruit  being  much  longer  in  its  proportions.  Its  ori- 
gin, I  believe,  is  from  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine. 

I  also  procured  from  Mr.  Wilson,  last  fall,  a  few 
of  the  old  St.  Michael  or  White  Doyenne,  also  on 
the  quince ;  and  though  the  wet  season  has  been 
unfavorable  to  tho<e  varieties  which  are  called 
"cracking  pears,"  and  which  tendenpy  of  late  years 
has  almost  rendered  the  St.  Michael  an  outcast, 
still  these  trees  have  produced  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  I  ever  saw,  and  not  a  single  pear  cracked 
or  deformed.  If  the  St.  Michael  is  indeed  to  come 
back  to  us  in  all  its  original  beauty  and  excellence, 
it  will  disappoint  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have 
adopted  the  theory  that  all  varieties  sooner  or  later 
depreciate  and  fail. 

I  have  another  variety  of  pear,  of  which  1  find 
nothing  said  in  the  books,  but  of  which  I  entertain 
high  expectations  as  a  great  grower,  an  enormous 
bearer,  and  fruit  of  high  excellence.  I  purchased 
it  under  the  name  of  Souvrain  d'Ete  (Sovereign  of 
Summer)  at  one  of  the  auctions,  and  do  not  know 
from  what  nursery  it  came.  It  ripens  cotempora- 
niously  with  Dearborn's  Seedlings,  but  is  a  much 
larger  and  better  fruit.  If  another  season  should 
justify  my  expectations  of  it,  I  sh^Il  take  some  pains 
to  have  it  more  generally  disseminated. 

Somerville,  1857.  e.  c.  p. 

N.  B.  Please  take  notice  that  I  do  not  grow  fruit 
trees  to  sell.  In  a  very  humble  way  I  wish  to  do 
something  for  the  cause  of  Horticulture,  which  has 
been  a  passion  with  me  ever  since  my  teeth  were 
big  enough  to  "munch  an  apple."  e.  c.  p. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SYRUP  FROM  THE  SUGAR  CANE. 

Having  in  common  with  others  planted  a  patch 
of  the  Sorghum,  "just  to  see  if  it  would  grow,"  and  it 
having  fully  answered  my  expectations,  I  propose 
to  tell  my  experience. 

I  came  in  possession  of  a  lot  of  land  which  had 
lain  as  an  old  pasture,  and  was  grown  up  to  brush 
of  all  sorts,  pitch  pine,  cedars,  &c.  It  had  certainly 
not  been  plowed  for  twenty-five  years.  It  was  a 
reddish  loam,  very  fine,  and  full  of  rocks  of  all  pos- 
sible sizes  and  quality.  These  were  scattered  through 
it  without  much  regard  to  propriety  or  convenience, 
at  least  to  the  present  proprietor.  It  was  plowed 
last  season,  biit  produced  very  little.  This  year  it 
was  again  plowed,  and  lying  high  and  warm,  was 
manured  with  a  shovel  full  of  compost  to  the  hill, 
and  planted  early  to  corn,  except  the  portion  plant- 
ed with  the  cane.  This  was  dropped  and  covered 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  corn.  When  hoed,  it 
had  a  handful  of  fine  dust  from  a  horn  comb  manu- 
factory, except  a  portion  left  to  test  the  value  of 
that  application.  It  was  hoed  twice.  The  canes  are 
now  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high.  Too  many  stalks 
were  left  in  the  hill,  and  some  of  them  were  ac- 
cordingly small.  The  seed  of  the  more  forward  is 
now  hardening,  and  with  a  few  days'  more  sun  will 
be  ripe. 

To  test  the  value  of  it  for  fodder,  I  cut  some  not 
very  large  and  gave  my  pig,  which  certainly  showed 
no  remarkable  fondness  for  it.  Neither  did  my  cow, 
but  she  will  hardly  eat  corn  stalks  either.  Yester- 
day I  cut  the  stalks  from  three  hills,  in  all  about 
eighteen,  large  and  small.  These  I  took,  after  trim- 
ming the  leaves  and  tops,  to  a  tin  shop,  and  passed 
them  twice  through  the  small  iron  rollers  used  for 
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bending  tin,  catching  the  ju'ce  as  it  fell.  These 
canes  yielded  nearlj'  three  quarts  of  the  sap.  To 
expiess  still  more  if  possible,  they  were  passed 
through  a  third  time,  but  this  gave  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  a  green  heavy  sap  having  the  peculiar  smell 
of  the  cane.  This  I  found  Wiis  a  mistake,  for  the 
juice  (ibtaiiied  was  mainly  from  the  woody  portion, 
and  hnd  very  little  saccharine  matter  in  it,  but  much 
of  a  volatile  and  somewhat  acrid  substance,  which 
gave  an  unpleasant  odor  and  taste  to  the  juice.  The 
sap  was  then  boiled  moderately  and  the  scum  ta- 
ken off  until  it  was  of  the  consistency  of  syrup.  A 
small  quantity  of  lime  was  added  while  boiling,  to 
correct  what  acid  might  be  in  it.  The  result  was  a 
half  pint  of  very  good  syrup,  but  not  quite  so  good 
as  some  made  a  few  days  before  without  the  third 
pressing.  At  this  rate,  the  yield  would  be  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  gallons  of 
molasses  to  the  acre  of  such  a  crop  as  I  have  raised. 
The  cost  of  raising  would  in  part  be  paid  by  stover 
from  the  leaves  and  tops.  The  cost  of  making  from 
the  cane  I  judge  would  be  less  than  that  of  making 
maple  syrup.  From  this  experiment  it  would  seem 
that  the  Sorghum  is  not  necessarily  a  new  Rohan, 
but  may  become  a  paying  crop  for  the  purpose  of 
making  syrup. 

I  will  only  add,  that  I  have  no  possible  pecuniary 
or  otht^r  interest  in  this  matter,  except  what  every 
man  has  who  has  paid  the  enormous  prices  for 
sweetening  of  late.  J.  H.  N. 

ML  Hollis  Sent.,  Holliston,  Ms.,  Sept.  21. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GLANCE  AT  THE  SHOW  IN  CONCORD. 

Arriving  on  the  ground  at  12  M.,  I  was  cor- 
dially gi'eeted  by  our  old  friend.  Dr.  B.,  and  trans- 
ported around  the  ground,  and  took  a  hasty  view 
of  the  animals  presented.  I  should  judge  there 
were  in  all  two  hundred.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
horses,  old  and  young,  so  presented  that  their  good 
points  could  be  fully  observed,  without  any  offence 
to  decency,  morality  or  propriety.  In  the  Hall,  I 
thought  the  show  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was 
magnificent.  Old  Middlesex,  although  she  has 
been  razeed,  on  the  right  and  left,  still  holds  her 
own  with  great  force. 

But  what  pleased  me  most  was  the  modest  and 
truly  sensible  address  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.  at  the  ta- 
ble. If  our  clergymen  generally  would  qualify 
themselves  thus  to  speak,  and  exert  themselves  to 
do  so,  they  would  more  than  double  their  useful- 
ness without  detracting  from  their  other  more  ap- 
propriate duties.  The  fact  is  the  clergy  keep  them- 
selves so  aloot  from  the  world,  and  move  in  their 
own  prescribed  path,  pro  forma,  that  they  are  verj 
apt  to  be  wanting  in  common  sense.  I  was  sorry 
to  find  my  good  friend,  the  Secretary,  off  duty  by 
reason  of  much  service.  I  hope  he  will  long  live 
to  enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem  that  are  now  uni- 
versally paid  him.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  Gov- 
ernor speak  in  praise  of  agricultural  papers.  I 
think  he  made  a  very  good  speech  at  Concord. 

Essex. 

Hens  and  Eggs. — For  severa^  years  past  I  have 
spent  a  few  weeks  of  the  latter  part  of  August  on 
the  Kennebec  river,  in  Maine.  The  lady  with  whom 
I  have  stopped  is  a  highly  accomplished  and  intelli- 
gent housewife.     She  supports  a  "hennery,"  and 


from  her  I  derived  my  information  in  this  matter. 
She  told  me  that  for  many  years  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  administering  to  her  hens  with  thtnr 
common  food,  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cay- 
enne pepper  each  alternate  day,  to  a  dozen  fowls. 
Last  season,  when  I  was  with  her,  each  morning 
she  brought  in  from  twelve  to  fourteen  eggs,  having 
but  sixteen  hens  in  all.  She  again  and  again  ex- 
perimented in  the  matter,  by  omitting  to  feed  with 
the  cayenne  for  two  or  three  days.  The  conse- 
quence invariably  was,  that  her  product  of  eggs  fell 
off  to  five  or  six  per  day.  The  same  effect  of  use- 
ing  the  cayenne  is  produced  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
summer. — Boston  Transcript. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRENCH. 

THE  RHINE. 
Heidelberg,  on  the  Rhine,  Jlug.  2,  1857. 
My  Dear  Brown  : — My  last  letter  left  us  at 
Cologne,  the  city  with  whose  name  is  associated,  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  visited  it,  a  delight- 
ful perfume,  but  after  a  walk  through  that  filthiest 
of  all  cities,  the  name  of  Cologne  will  never  be  a 
synonyme  for  any  agreeable  odor.  Coleridge  has 
"done  justice  to  the  subject"  in  the  following  lines, 

"Ye  nymphs,  who  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 

The  river  Rhine  it  is  well  known 

Doth  wash  our  city  of  Cologne. 

But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 

Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine?" 

My  own  idea  is,  that  in  manufacturing  such  im- 
mense quantities  of  Cologne  water,  the  agreeable 
perfumes  have  all  been  exhausted  in  exportation, 
leaving  the  refuse  for  home  consumption. 

However,  Cologne  has  its  beauties.  A  fine  bridge 
of  boats  crossed  the  Rhine  at  this  point,  and  this  is 
the  place  where  pilgrims  to  the  waters  of  "Father 
Rhine"  leave  the  rail,  and  embark  on  the  river  to 
ascend  the  stream. 

At  Cologne,  is  a  famous  cathedral,  commenced 
six  hundred  years  ago,  and  yet  unfinished.  Here 
we  see  a  singular  contest  between  man  and  Time 
himself,  for  the  old  part  of  the  cathedral  is  actual- 
ly crumbling  to  ruin,  while  the  work  is  still  going 
on  to  complete  the  opposite  side.  But  the  best 
thing  at  Cologne,  is  the  Church  of  St.  Ursula,  and 
its  relics.  Some  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  eleven 
thousand  virgins,  mostly  from  England,  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  with  a  maiden  called  Ursula 
at  their  head.  Everybody  wanted  to  marry  her, 
partly  because  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  she  had  made  a  vow  of  perpetual 
virginity.  After  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage,  she 
and  all  her  company  were  slaughtered  by  the  Huns, 
because  they  refused  their  embraces,  at  Cologne, 
and  there  they  were  buried.  An  abbey  was  built 
near  the  spot,  and  long  afterwards  the  bones  of  the 
eleven  thousand  virgins  were  disinterred,  nicely 
cleaned  up  and  ornamented  by  the  nuns,  and  are 
now   shown   at  the  Church  of  St.   Ursula.     The 
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church  is  almost  filled  with  them  All  around  the 
\Talls,  are  large  cases  set  in  the  walls,  in  which  are 
human  bones  of  all  descriptions  necessary  to  make 
up  the  skeleton,  very  picturesquely  arranged  in 
squares  and  circles,  like  tools  in  a  hardware  show 
bill.  In  the  "Golden  Chamber,"  besides  some  six 
hundred  skulls,  all  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
original  proprietor  and  ornamented  with  beautiful 
embroidered  silk,  are  many  relics,  which,  in  New 
England,  would  be  looked  upon  with  some  suspi- 
cion. 

There  has  been  a  doubt  suggested  whether  an 
old  inscription  does  not  signify  eleven  instead  of 
eleven  thousand  virgins,  but  the  bones  themselves 
cry  out  against  such  an  absurdity,  for  there  are  six- 
teen hundred  skulls  counted  up,  and  legs  and  arm 
bones  enough  to  make  as  many  virgins  as  one 
would  expect  to  see  in  one  company.  My  author- 
ity is  the  Catholic  priest  who  showed  me  the  relics, 
and  a  printed  book,  which  I  bought  on  his  recom- 
mendation, as  the  true  account.  Among  the  rel- 
ics actually  shown  me  there  are  the  following : — 

"120  busts,  each  of  which  contains,  enclosed  in 
its  head,  the  skull  of  a  martyr  in  a  small  velvet 
case,  embroidered  with  gold,  with  the  name  of  the 
martyr  on  it." 

"A  crystal  vessel,  richly  framed,  with  particles  of 
Christ's  crown  of  thorns."  The  particles  are  two 
large  thorns. 

"A  water-cruet,  used  at  the  wedding  meal  at  Ca- 
na,  brought  to  Cologne  by  St.  Bruno.  An  eye- 
witness, who  has  been  in  Cana,  assures  us  that 
there  are  only  five  of  these  water-pots,  and  that  the 
sixth  he  has  seen  in  our  golden  chamber  is  perfect- 
ly like  the  five  other  pots." 

So  much  is  copied  from  the  book.  This  "cruet" 
is  a  porphyry  vase,  of  perhaps  two  gallons  capacity. 
There  are  in  all  sixty-three  of  these  relics ;  among 
them,  a  piece  of  the  cross.  And  all  this,  the  Cath- 
olics here  devoutly  believe. 

At  10  A.  M.  on  the  30th  of  July,  we  embarked 
in  a  light  but  beautiful  steamer  on  the  Rhine,  the 
celebrated  river  of  classical  and  poetical  associations, 
which  here  flows  in  a  placid  and  gentle  broad 
sheet.  As  we  moved  slowly  up  the  stream,  about 
twenty  miles  above  Cologne,  the  flat  country  on 
the  shores  gives  way  to  a  more  abrupt  landscape. 
Steep  hills  and  precipitous  rocks,  frequently 
crowned  with  castles,  most  of  them  but  ruins  now, 
shut  down  sharply  upon  the  river,  which  is  thus 
confined  to  narrower  limits,  and  compelled  to  great- 
er rapidity  in  its  course.  All  along  on  the  south- 
erly side  of  the  hills  the  vine  covers  the  slopes, 
sometimes  spreading  broadly  down  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  water,  and  again  growing  on  terraces 
built  up  by  the  hand  of  man,  at  incredible  cost  of 
labor.  Sometimes  twenty  of  these  terraces  may 
be  seen  on  a  single  hill  side,  first  a  few  rods  of  level 
space    planted  with  vines,  then   a  wall  of  heavy 


stonework,  some  six  or  ten  feet  high,  then  another 
level,  and  again  a  wall,  and  so  on  to  the  top  like  a 
huge  stairway.  The  vine  seems  to  love  the  hill- 
side and  the  sun,  and  to  thrive  best,  where  the 
land,  be  it  poor  or  rich,  is  dry  and  warm. 

An  English  gentleman  on  board  to-day,  who  has 
been  on  the  Hudson  from  Albany  to  New  York,  com- 
pared that  river  with  the  Rhine,  and  declared  the 
former  far  more  grand  and  beautiful.  Such  com- 
parisons, however,  have  no  propriety.  Such  beauty 
as  is  here,  of  the  vine-clad  hills,  and  the  old  cas- 
tles on  their  summits,  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  in 
the  new  world,  and  if  we  at  home  may  show  grand- 
er rivers,  and  even  bolder  and  more  picturesque 
shores,  it  is  not  the  same  beauty,  whatever  the  de- 
gree, and  no  comparison  can  satisfy  or  ever  assist 
one's  conception  of  either. 

As  we  towards  evening  drew  near  to  Coblentz, 
the  famous  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  was  seen 
perched  like  an  eagle  on  his  towering  crag,  on  the 
left  bank,  as  we  ascended  the  stream.  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  positions  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  views  upon  the  Rhine.  We 
reached  Coblentz  at  about  six  in  the  evening,  but 
there  was  enough  of  daylight  left  for  a  visit  to 
Ehrenbreitstein,  so  we  made  haste  and  crossed  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  connects  the  two  cities,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  about  five  hundred  paces  in 
length,  to  the  famous  castle.  These  bridges  of 
boats  seem  to  be  the  favorite  style  of  the  country. 
They  are  built  in  this  way.  Large  flat  boats  are 
anchored  in  the  stream,  at  short  intervals  of  per- 
haps the  width  of  a  boat  between,  with  their  heads 
up  the  stream,  and  the  planking  and  superstructure 
are  laid  on  like  an  ordinary  bridge  on  piers  or  piles. 
The  current  at  Coblentz  is  very  strong,  and  per- 
haps this  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  bridging.  It 
has  one  manifest  advantage  over  our  usual  mode, 
which  is,  that  the  passage  from  the  shore  to  the 
bridge  is  nearly  level,  the  bridge  of  course  rising 
and  falling  with  the  river,  but  there  is  not  that  ne- 
cessity for  erecting  piers  above  highwater  mark, 
and  thus  building  a  hill,  as  we  sometimes  do.  Pass- 
ing hastily  across  the  bridge,  with  a  companion,  we 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  the  operation 
of  a  draw,  for  the  passage  of  some  large  boats  that 
were  ascending  the  river.  Two  of  our  company 
who  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  hurrying,  were 
just  far  enough  behind  to  be  stopped  by  the  open- 
ing draw,  and  so  we  all  waited,  not  very  patiently, 
the  opening,  the  passage  of  the  boats,  and  the  clos- 
ing again,  before  we  could  unite  to  pursue  our  way. 
The  draw  seemed  very  ingeniously  arranged.  A 
floating  platform  on  three  of  the  boats,  I  think, 
was  detached  at  one  end,  and  swung  gently  down 
with  the  current,  leaving  a  wide  passage,  and  was 
brought  back  into  place  again,  by  means  of  a  wind- 
lass and  chain,  wiih  very  little  labor,  and  great  dis- 
patch, for  an  old,  slow  country  like  this  continent. 
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From  the  heights  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  Coblentz  on  the  opposite  shore,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  The  Romans 
called  the  city  "Confluentia,"  from  the  fact  alluded 
to.  The  view  from  this  point  is  very  magnificent, 
extending  over  a  beautiful,  fertile  region  as  far  as 
the  mountains  of  Lorraine.  The  city  of  Coblentz 
is  strongly  lortified,  and  contains  about  four  thous- 
and troop  .  and  the  fortress  itself  is  said  to  have 
cost  five  millions  of  dollars.  We  visited,  among 
other  sights  at  Coblentz,  a  small  monument  in  a 
public  square,  which  records  the  best  official  joke 
in  all  the  world.  In  the  war  between  the  French 
and  Russians  in  1812,  the  French  having  posses- 
sion of  Coblentz,  and  feeling  quite  sure  of  victory, 
erected  the  monument  and  inscribed  on  it  the  date 
1812,  and  the  words,  "In  memory  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Russians."  Two  years  after,  the  city 
being  in  possession  of  the  Russians,  their  general, 
instead  of  demolishing  the  monument,  as  anybody 
else  would  have  done,  coolly  added  a  postscript,  in 
the  form  commonly  used  in  vise-ing  a  passport,  as 
follows :  "Seen  and  approved  by  the  Russian 
Commander  of  Coblentz,  1814."  The  inscriptions 
are  both  in  French,  but  I  give  a  literal  translation. 
But  my  letter  is  already  too  long,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Rhine  must  not  be  too  hastily  passed  by. 

Yours  as  ever,  H,  F.  French. 


CUTTING  OFF  COWS'  TEATS. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  cows  to  have  one 
or  two  supernumerary  teats,  on  the  udder,  just  be- 
hind the  four  teats,  from  which  the  milk  is  drawn. 
These  small  teats  are  often  very  inconvenient  and 
troublesome  in  milking,  on  account  of  their  diminu- 
tive size  and  length  ;  and  they  are  often  &o  near 
the  other  teats,  that  when  a  calf  is  sucking  it  wil 
draw  mdk  from  both  the  large  and  small  ones;  and 
then,  after  the  calf  is  weaned,  if  the  small  teats 
are  not  milked,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  inflam- 
Doation  of  the  udder.  Four  teats  are  enough  for 
any  cow ;  and  that  is  the  usual  number  for  cows — 
although  we  have  seen  six  well  developed  teats  on 
the  udder  of  a  cow,  the  hindermost  ones  being 
quite  as  large  as  the  foremost  ones.  And,  since  a 
cow  will  give  no  more  milk  from  five  or  six  teats 
than  from  four,  they  had  better  by  far  be  off  the 
udder  than  on  it. 

I  have  a  young  cow  that  had  five  teats  on  her 
udder,  the  fifth  one  being  so  close  to  the  others  as 
to  be  very  inconvenient  about  milking.  The  calf 
would  suck  it,  and  it  soon  became  as  long  as  the 
others.  With  no  little  hesitancy  and  doubt,  we 
ventured  to  try  an  experiment  in  cutting  it  off. — 
About  the  first  of  May  last,  we  tied  the  legs  of  the 
cow,  and  then  put  a  piece  of  common  bonnet  wire 
around  the  teat,  ind  with  the  pliers  twisted  the 
ends  firmly  together,  so  that  the  wire  seemed  buried 
.n  the  teat.  It  was  twisted  up  so  tightly  as  to  stop, 
almost  entirely,  all  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
wire  was  put  on  a'lout  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from 
the  udder.  The  wire  was  annealed  before  using, 
by  allowing  it  to  become  red-hot  in  the  fire  when 
the  fire  is  about  to  go  out,   and  to   become  cool, 


very  gradually,  as  the  fire  disappears.  Th's  pro- 
cess makes  it  very  tough,  so  that  it  can  be  well 
twisted.  After  the  wire  had  been  on  about  fifty 
days,  the  teat  dropped  off,  and  gave  us  no  more 
trouble.  The  wire  never  produced  any  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  the  issue  of  the  teat,  which  we  feared 
might  not  be  well  closed  after  the  teal  was  cut  off, 
is  completely  healed  over. — Cor.  R.  JV.  Yorker. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  FAEMER'S  SOKG. 

Mr.  Editor  :— The  following  "Song"  was  writ- 
ten for  a  "Fair"  held  a  few  months  since  in  a  neigh- 
boring town,  and  sung  in  the  antiquarian  kitchen, 
which  was  adorned  with  a  variety  of  ancient  and 
honorable  relics  and  furniture,  among  them  a  table 
which  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  The 
song  may  have  some  gpneral  interest  at  this  sea- 
son, and  if  so,  please  insert  it,  and  oblige, 

Yours,  &c.  H.  H. 

THE  FAKMEBS'  SOWO-. 

Awake,  and  sing  the  song 

The  Farmer  loves  so  well  j 
Awake  t  the  strain  prolong, 

With  full  and  hearty  swell ; 
In  Eden's  soil  our  work  began, 
And  God  the  toil  has  blest -to  mas. 

Ye  tribes  of  Farmers,  hail ! 

New  England's  pride  and  boast, 
From  every  hill  and  vale, 

Far  inland  and  the  coast, — 
Ye  hardy  throng  of  Farmers  strong. 
With  heart  and  voice  lead  oB  the  song. 

Join,  all  ye  Farmers'  wives, 

And  take  the  treble  parts. 
Ye  blessings  of  our  lives 

And  captors  of  our  hearts  ! 
Ye  lovely  throng  of  mothers  dear, 
Join  in  the  song  with  hearty  cheer. 

Ye  daughters  of  the  land, 

The  Farners'  pride  and  joy! 
A  choice  and  blooming  band, 

So  modest,  fair  and  coy. 
Ye  beauteous  throng  of  country  girls, 
With  smiles  and  curls  join  in  the  song. 

Ye  Farmer's  sons,  arise. 

The  future  good  and  great, 
The  learned  and  the  wise. 

The  pillars  of  the  State  ; 
Ye  ardent  throng  of  Farmers  young, 
Join  in  the  song  with  heart  and  tongue. 

Hark !  how  the  rural  choir, 

Their  joyful  anthems  raise, 
While  faith  and  love  inspire 

The  Harvest  Hymn  of  praise  ; 
The  happy  throng  of  Farmers  strong. 
In  concert  raise  the  choral  song. 


Almighty  Father,  Thou ! 

The  source  of  life  and  joy, 
Before  thy  throne  we  bow, 

While  praise  our  tongues  employ  ; 
In  Thee  we  live,  and  to  thy  praise 
Our  lives  we  give,  through  all  our  days. 

The  Pear  Blight. — The  black  blight  is  report- 
ed in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  destroying 
pear  orchards.  Little  is  known  of  this  disease  ;  its 
effects  are  seen  in  the  blackening  of  the  leaves  and 
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the  discoloration  and  dying  of  the  bark.  The  only 
remedy  advised  is  the  knife  and  saw,  to  cut  out 
every  part  affected,  and  enough  more  to  get  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  disease  upon  contiguous  parts. 
Whether  this  will  take  the  saw  to  the  crown  of  the 
roots  or  not,  pear-growers  must  judge.  We  have 
twice  this  season  cut  out  every  diseased  branch,  and 
still  the  remaining  ones  show  black  leaves.  Have 
our  readers  experience  or  knowledge  of  facts  that 
differs  from  ours  ? — Homestead. 


For  the  tJew  England  Farmer. 

EEMEDY  FOR  THE  POTATO  ROT. . 

Raise  potatoes  from  the  balls,  and  keep  them 
.  fter  the]'  are  dug  from  the  air  and  light.  Having 
pursued  this  course  for  seven  years,  and  suffered 
nothing  in  the  meantime  from  the  rot,  I  conclude 
myself  fairly  entitled  to  the  reward  offered  by  the 
State.  I  had  been  experimenting  two  years  when 
I  first  learned  the  Commonwealth  had  offered  the 
liberal  bounty  for  the  discovery  of  a  sure  and  prac- 
tical remedy  for  the  Potato  Rot. 

Whether  the  Committee  shall  consider  me  enti- 
tled to  the  reward  offered  or  not,  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  having  discovered  a  sure  and  practical 
remedy,  which  I  have  thoroughly  tested  and  con- 
firmed. Whatever  the  Committee  may  do,  I  feel 
myself  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  a  benefactor 
to  the  farmers-  of  the  State  not  only,  but  of  all  else- 
where, who  cultivate  the  potato. 

It  now  being  the  season  for  digging  potatoes,  it 
seems  a  favorable  opportunity  for  making  known 
my  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  the  potato  rot. 
It  is  as  follows : 

Bury  your  potatoes  as  soon  as  possible  after  dig- 
ging them,  avoiding  as  much  as  you  can  their  ex- 
posure to  the  air  and  light.  They  may  be  put  into 
an  old-fashioned  potato  hole,  or  covered  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  the 
frost, — I  prefer  the  latter  method, — and  keep  them 
thus  until  the  day  you  want  them  to  plant, — and 
then  be  careful  to  use  none  for  seed  but  what  are 
perfectly  sound  and  healthful — cut  or  uncut  as  you 
prefer, — and  you  will  be  sure  of  sound  potatoes 
next  season,  and  just  as  long  after  as  my  directions 
are  strictly  followed.  Seven  years'  trial  has  con- 
firmed this  remedy.  Hence  the  reason  for  my 
complete  confidence  in  it. 

They  may  be  well  kept,  also,  by  putting  them  in- 
to barrels  in  the  cellar,  and  sifting  on  dry  sand  un- 
til all  the  space  unoccupied  by  the  potatoes  is  filled 
with  sand.  Potatoes  put  up  this  way,  retain  their 
good  eating  qualities  much  better  than  when  put 
into  a  bin,  as  is  the  usual  method.  Wives  and 
daughters  have  observed  and  remarked,  that  pota- 
toes taken  from  the  bin  to  cook,  are  better,  when 
taken  from  that  part  of  it  where  the  dirt  is  most 
abundant,  in  consequence  of  "dumping"  them  from 
a  cart  through  a  spout  to  the  bin.  This  fact  goes 
to  confirm  the  use  of  barrels  with  sand,  for  the  bet- 
ter preservation  of  potatoes  for  winter  use,  and  un- 
til new  potatoes  are  produced.  Every  farmer  knows 
that  light,  air,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  each  and 
all,  tend  to  impair  the  eating  qualities  of  potatoes 
and  it  would  seem  a  fair  deduction,  also,  that  these 
same  influences  should  impair  and  weaken  the  vital 
power  of  the  tubers,  thus  rendering  them  liable  to 
disease. 

In  olden  times,  most  of  the  farmers'  cellars  were 


dark — rendering  it  necessary  to  take  a  li^ht  in  or- 
der to  see,  and  guide  the  cidnr  tap  at  noonciny.  In 
these  days,  cellars  were  gentrally  small — nv.king  it 
necessary  for  farmers  to  winter  many  ut  "hti-  po- 
tatoes, oftentimes,  in  holes.  I  remember  veil  how 
much  better  the  potatoes  were  when  taK^n  irom 
the  hole  opened  in  the  spring,  than  from  the  cellar. 

Now  it  is  very  different.  Cellars  are  generally 
much  larger,  more  airy,  and  so  well  lightt-d,  that 
no  artificial  light  is  necessary  when  visiting  ihem  by 
day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quality  and 
vitality  of  potatoes  are  both  seriously  injured  when 
stored  in  such  cellars  as  last  described,  for  those 
first  alluded  to  did  not  keep  them  as  well  as  the 
potato-hole,  as  observation  amply  shows  and  con- 
firms. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  consider  my 
remedy,  now  made  known,  a  sure  preventive,  if  du- 
ly observed  and  practised,  of  the  Potato  Rot. 
Asa  G.  Sheldon. 

Wilmingion,  Oct.  6th,  1857. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

THE   INDIAN   CORN   CROP. 

Never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  it  been  so  luxuri- 
ant as  the  present  season.  How  shall  it  be  se- 
cured ?  Shall  it  be  left  standing  in  the  field,  until 
frozen  and  lost,  or  nearly  so  ?  or  shall  it  be  cut  up 
near  the  ground,  and  carefully  placed,  so  as  to  ri- 
pen most  speedily,  and  in  the  best  manner  ?  More 
than  tweniyjlve  per  cent,  of  the  benefits  that  may 
accrue  from  the  growing  of  this  crop,  can  even  now 
be  saved,  by  the  application  of  diligence  and  good 
sense,  in  the  harvesting — to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  fodder,  which,  when  prop- 
erly chopped  and  moistened  by  steam,  is  the  very 
best  food  for  stock  and  one  they  will  be  sure  to 
eat  up  the  cleanest.  Essex. 

September  25thf  1857. 

APPLES  AND   GRAPES. 

In  the  enclosed  box  I  have  sent  you  a  sample  of 
a  native  grape,  which  I  took  up  and  transplanted; 
it  is  a  thrifty  vine,  fruit  ripening  from  the  first  to 
the  middle  of  September.  I  have  also  sent  you  a 
sample  of  an  apple  which  grows  in  a  garden  ad- 
joining mine — it  is  natural  fruit,  I  think,  as  I  have 
never  seen  any  like  it.  Will  you  please  pass  your 
judgment  upon  them.  AUGUSTUS  Knight. 

Mendon,  Sept.  16th,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  tasted  the  fruit  sent,  and  hand- 
ed portions  of  them  to  others,  but  no  one  pro- 
nounced either  apples  or  grapes  such  fruit  as  they 
should  be  willing  to  recommend  for  general  culti- 
vation. If  one  has  no  fruit,  and  such  as  these  flour- 
ish well  in  his  locality,  it  is  well  enough  to  let  them 
stand  until  he  can  obtain  something  better ;  but 
it  should  be  the  established  rule  to  plant  nothing 
of  the  fruit  kind  but  the  best.  There  are  well-es- 
tablished varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and 
plums  always  at  command,  at  low  prices,  and  it 
costs  no  more  to  cultivate  such,  than  it  does  fruits 
of  the  most  common  character.  We  are  obliged  to 
judge  of  the  finer  varieties  of  fruits  by  contrasting 
them,  and  one  reason  why  so  much  poor  fruit  is 
grown,  is,  that  there  is  little  or  none  of  first  qualitv 
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in  the  neighborhood,  and  no  contrast  is  afforded  ; 
consequently,  fruit  of  poor  quality  is  cultivated,  and 
taken  to  be  very  good.  A  single  visit  to  a  good 
orchard  would  expose  the  error,  and  show  how 
much  time  and  labor  have  been  expended  to  pro- 
duce a  really  indifferent  article. 

Now  we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  K.  to  take  the  Con- 
cord, Isabella  or  Clinton  grape,  and  compare  them 
with  the  one  he  sent  us,  and  if  he  finds  any  of  them 
preferable,  taking  hardiness,  rapidity  of  growth  and 
time  of  ripening  into  consideration  as  well  as  the 
flavor,  then  to  abandon  his  and  cultivate  one  of 
those  if  he  finds  one  preferable.  So  of  the  apples. 
The  columns  of  the  Farmer  mention  the  different 
varieties  ripening  at  different  periods. 

SIEDHOF'S    lamp — SWEET  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  just  been  looking  over 
the  monthly  JV.  E.  Farmer  for  1852,  and  I  find  an 
article  on  page  469  describing  a  new  lamp,  then 
just  patented  by  Dr.  Charles  Siedhof,  of  Lancaster, 
and  for  which  he  claimed  several  very  important 
advantages.  Now  I  wish  to  inquire  if  this  lamp 
answered  the  expectations  of  Dr.  Siedhof,  and  if 
so,  why  it  is  not  in  the  market  ? 

I  also  wish  to  inquire  how  I  can  best  preserve  a 
few  sweet  potatoes  through  the  winter  to  raise 
plants  from  another  spring?  Can  such  as  are  com- 
monly found  at  the  store  be  kept  through  the  win- 
ter? A.  E.  G. 

Fiichburg,  Oct.  2,  1857. 

Remarks. — We  cannot  enlighten  our  corres- 
pondent about  the  lamp.  Who  can  ?  Sweet  po- 
tatoes require  a  dry  place,  and  one  entirely  free 
from  frost.  At  the  South  they  are  sometimes 
buried  in  the  sand,  but  the  negroes  preserve  them 
successfully  by  keeping  them  in  some  old  box  di- 
rectly about  the  big  fire-place  in  their  cabins.  The 
potatoes  found  at  the  stores,  of  a  small  size,  are 
suitable  to  preserve.        

measurement  of  hay. 

My  experience  in  measuring  hay  will  not  allow 
Mr.  JVew  Jersey  Farmer  to  be  correct,  in  measure- 
ment. We  sell  and  buy  hay  here  mostly  by  meas- 
ure, and  call  512  feet  for  a  ton.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors says  he  has  sold  a  certain  scaffold  full  of  hay,  a 
number  of  times,  and  had  it  weighed,  and  it  holds 
out  5 12  feet  for  a  ton.  I  sold  at  one  time,  a  barn  full 
of  hay,  measured  and  weighed  ;  the  bottom  weighed 
a  ton  to  400  feet,  the  barn  of  hay  weighed  out  lit- 
tle less  than  500  feet  for  a  ton.  I  should  be  satis- 
fied to  take  a  common  barn  full  of  hay,  scafi'old  and 
bay.  at  500  feet  for  a  ton.  A  Subscriber. 

Reading,  Vt.,  1857. 

ESSEX  show. 
Friend  Brovntst  : — We  never  have  had  so  nu- 
merous and  fine  an  exhibition  of  promising  young 
horses  as  the  present  year ;  almost  every  animal 
presented  at  the  show  gave  evidence  of  care  in 
rearing  and  training.  Can  there  be  any  reason 
why  as  good  horses  cannot  be  reared  here  as  else- 
where ?  I  have  never  known  horses  of  good  qual- 
ity to  be  in  greater  demand  than   they  now  are. 


When  I  speak  of  good  quality,  I  mean  those  fit  for 

useful  service,  not  those  of  specially  fast  speed,  and 
jgood  for  nothing  else.  To  say  nothing  of  the  bar- 
j  barity  of  using  the  noble  animal,  the  horse,  at  the 
itop  of  his  speed,  and  the  vices  inseparable  from 
[  such  exhibitions,  those  who  rear  such  animals  will 

ever  be  best  rewarded  by  training  them  to  useful 
!  labor.  I  know  this  is  the  day  of  fast  things,  but  it 
[by  no  means  follows  that  the  safe  and  sure  way  of 
I  doing  things  will  not,  in  the  end,  prove  far  better 

than  any  other.  Old  America. 

October  2,  1857.        _ 

THE  wheat   crop. 

The  wheat  crop  this  year,  in  this  region,  is  better 
than  usual,  and  is  mostly  spring  wheat,  sown  on 
ground  made  rich  by  manure  from  the  barn,  in  a 
foregoing  crop  ;  this  too  oft  repeated,  makes  an 
excess,  so  that  our  wheat,  in  spots,  falls  down  pre- 
maturely, to  the  no  small  detriment  of  the  reaper, 
and  diminution  of  yield.  To  remedy  this  I  would 
recommend  alternate  cropping,  and  restocking  to 
grass.  Let  the  green  sward  be  well  turned,  and 
hoed  one  year.  Plant  on  an  inverted  turf,  manure 
and  tend  the  crop  thoroughly,  and  follow  with 
wheat  the  second  year,  and  a  good  crop  is  nearly 
certain.  Joseph  Pollard. 

Mount  Holly,  Vt.,  Sept.  1, 1857. 

the  purple  wasp. 

Does  this  wasp,  which  builds  its  nest  of  mud,  in 
dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings,  produce  two 
different  species  of  insects  —  namely,  their  own 
species  and  a  species  of  spiders  ?  I  have  frequently 
destroyed  their  work,  and  found  a  maggot  enclosed 
in  a  thin,  transparent  coat,  similar  to  their  own 
color ;  the  other  cells  containing  a  number  of  spi- 
ders, each  of  a  yellow  and  black  appearance,  which, 
on  coming  to  the  air,  began  to  move  slowly,  like 
any  other  insect  recovering  from  a  torpid  state.  If 
any  of  your  numerous  readers  can  solve  this  myste- 
ry, I  should  be  the  M'iser  for  one  thing. 

Chester,  .Y.  H.,  Sept.  2.  John  Dunlap. 

the  highland  agricultural  society. 

The  twenty-third  of  September  marked  the  era 
of  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Highland  Agricul- 
tural Society,  at  Middkfield,  where  excelsior  was 
visibly  stamped  upon  every  variety  of  animal  rep- 
resented, as  well  as  upon  the  exercises  of  the  day. 
The  horses  exhibited  were  worthy  of  special  notice, 
and  the  "Lone  Star,"  who  moved  so  gracefully 
around  the  course,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

At  three,  P.  M.,  I  listened  to  a  spicy  and  practical 
Address,  in  which  the  nobility  of  labor  was  eloquent- 
ly demonstrated,  by  illustrations  which  could  not 
but  influence  for  gcod  every  one  present,  particu- 
larly the  youth,  by  Dr.  De  Wolfe,  of  Chester. 

All  hail  to  the  people  of  Middlefield,  who  well 
appreciate  these  festivities ;  may  they  witness  many 
such.  p. 

Jforthington,  Sept.  25. 

A  fat  calf. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Robert  Starkweather,  of  Ches- 
terfield, aged  ninety-two,  fatted  a  calf  last  season, 
that  was  killed  when  six  months  and  twenty-seven 
days  old,  and  weighed  when  dressed  408  pounds. 

Goshen,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1857.  E.  P. 
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"WARTS   ON   cows'  TEATS." 
In  your  issue  of  the  pre.'-ent  month,  (Sept.,  1857,) 
a  correspondent  asks,  "Can  any  of  your  subscribers 
give  me  a  remedy  that  will  cure  warts  on  the  teats 
of  a  valuable  cow?" 

I  have  cured  them  on  common  cows  by  rubbing 
on  the  Mustang  Liniment.  My  impression  is  that 
it  will  efi'ect  the  same  thing  on  a  valuable  cow.  1 
hope  your  correspondent  will  try  it,  and  publish 
the  result.  L.  V.  Bierce. 

Mra'n,  O.,  Sept.  29,  1857. 

TO   PICKLE  TOMATOES. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  method  of 
pickling  tomatoes,  I  would  recommend  the  follow- 
ing receipt,  as  one  which,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
has  given  general  satisfaction  : 

Take  7  pounds  tomatoes,  3  pounds  sugar,  1  quart 
vinegar,  1  ounce  cloves,  1  ounce  cinnamon.  Put 
in  a  layer  of  tomatoes  and  sugar  alternately,  then 
scald  the  vinegar  and  spices  together,  and  pour  up- 
on it.  Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  turn  ofi' 
the  syrup  and  scald  it  again,  pour  it  in  and  let  it 
stand  another  twenty-four  hours.  Lastly,  boil  the 
whole  together  just  long  enough  to  cook  them  with- 
out bursting.  The  tomatoes  should  be  pickled  be- 
fore they  ripen.  M.  c.  K. 

East  Bridgtwater.     

ERRATUM. 

In  an  article  about  "Guano,"  in  your  number 
for  September,  there  is  an  important  error  which 
please  permit  lue  to  correct.  1  am  made  to  say 
I  have  seen  corn  and  wheat  grown  side  by  side 
with  Baker's  Island  guano  and  the  Peruvian,  and 
that  from  the  latter  was  the  best  by  one-third. 
The  word  "latter"  should  have  read  "former."  It 
will  then  express  my  meaning.  Plowboy. 

INQUIRIES   ABOUT   SHEEP. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  those  large  breeds  of 
sheep,  such  as  the  Southdown,  will  make  any  better 
appearance  as  to  flesh  than  the  Merinos,  if  kept  as 
our  large  flocks  are  generally  kept  ?  How  would 
a  cross  do  between  Southdown  ewes  and  Merino 
bucks  ?  What  is  (he  best  feed  for  ewes  with  lambs, 
in  winter,  and  the  quantity  to  be  given  ? 

Farmer  Boy. 

Cummington,  Ms,,  Sept.,  1857. 

Remarks. — Will  some  of  our  Vermont  friends, 
who  probably  know  all  about  the  "cross"  spoken  of, 
as  well  as  the  other  matters  of  inquiry,  reply  to 
this  ? 


Sources  of  Fat.  —  Experiments  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year  in  France  on  ducks,  to 
prove  that  the  fat  may  exceed  the  quantity  which 
could  be  referred  to  the  food  they  were  supplied 
with.  Some  were  fed  on  rice,  a  substance  which 
contains  only  a  few  parts  of  fat  in  a  thousand.  Oth- 
ers led  on  rice  with  a  certain  amount  of  butter  ad- 
ded. At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  first  were 
as  lean  as  when  first  placed  upon  the  diet ;  the  lat- 
ter, in  a  ft  w  days,  became  positively  balls  of  fat. — 
Other  experiments  were  made  on  pigs.  It  was 
found  as  the  result  of  several  trials  that  there  was 
sometimes  more  fat  produced  than  was  contained 
in  the  food  on  which  they  were  fed.     Food  which, 


given  alone,  has  not  the  properties  of  fattening, 
when  mixed  with  a  fatty  matter,  acquires  it  in  an 
astonishing  degree  ;  and  fattening  articles  of  food, 
which  do  not  contain  much  fat,  always  abound  with 
its  chemical  constituents,  the  principal  of  which  is 
azote,  and  whence  the  fat  acquired  is  derived. — Ex- 
change. 

For  (he  New  England  Farmer, 

HAIR  SNAKES-CHINESE  SUGAR 
CANE. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  noticed  several  arti- 
cles in  your  paper  relative  to  "hair  snakes  ;"  if  you 
please,  I  will  tell  my  experience ;  it  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.  Several  weeks  since, 
while  on  a  piscatory  excursion,  in  bailing  my  hook, 
I  discovered  a  large  hair  snake  coiled  in  the  abdo- 
men of  a  grasshopper.  In  the  number  of  Septem- 
ber 5th,  the  remarks  of  "J.  W."  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  again.  I  took  a  teacup  into  a 
pasture  where  I  have  a  watering  trough,  thinking  I 
might  find  one  of  the  "varmints,"  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  procure  one  of  medium  size.  I 
took  some  water  in  my  cup,  and  in  it  placed  the 
snake,  then  "squinted"  at  him  through  a  micro- 
scope from  all  quarters  ;  but  was  unable  to  see  any 
animalculaj  adhering  to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
peared very  smooth.  I  then  gently  heated  the 
water,  and  when  at  about  blood  heat,  he  began  to 
squirm,  and  as  the  heat  increased  writhed  about  as 
if  in  agony;  then  I  dried  it — which  was  done  in  a 
few  minutes  on  removing  it  from  the  water — then 
burnt  it,  and  its  smell,  when  burning,  was  decided- 
ly the  smell  of  a  hair  burning,  so  I  purloined  a  few 
hairs  from  my  cranium  and  carefully  placed  them 
in  the  aforesaid  trough  where  they  have  remained 
since,  with  no  more  symptoms  of  becoming  snakes 
than  those  remaining  on  my  head.  On  examina- 
tion I  found,  numerous  skeletons  and  fossils  of 
grasshoppers  in  the  trough,  and  one  nearly  whole 
which  I  supposed  had  deposited  the  snake  that  I 
found. 

Now,  I  give  this  as  my  opinion  in  regard  to  hair 
snakes  ;  I  think  they  are  deposited  by  grasshop- 
pers and  crickets,  and,  like  the  fabled  phoenix,  they 
arise  from  the  ashes  of  the  depositor,  and  what  be- 
comes of  the  snakes  or  what  they  amount  to  is  un- 
known to  me.  I  suppose  they  derive  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  resemble  hairs,  not  because 
they  are  in  fact  vivified  hairs ;  as  well  might  we  be- 
lieve that  the  hair- spring  of  a  watch  was  a  spring- 
tempered  hair.  Here  is  what  Webster  gives ; 
"Hair-Worm,  a  genus  of  worms,  {vermes,)  called 
Gordius,  resembling  a  long  hair;  a  filiform  animal, 
found  in  fresh  water  or  in  the  earth.  There  are 
several  species." 

In  answer  to  the  correspondent's  inquiry,  some- 
time since,  "how  came  the  hair  snake  in  the  man's 
bladder  ?"  Why,  the  same  way  as  it  came  in  the 
abdomen  of  the  grasshopper  ;  and  just  as  the  milk 
came  in  the  cocoa-nut ;  it  was  generated  there. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  Chinese  sugar 
cane,  among  other  strange  things,  and  this  is  the 
result :  Of  20  parts  sap,  I  procurtd  1  part  molass- 
es. Thinking  this  not  very  productive,  I  took  some 
Indian  corn  stalks  and  expressed  the  juice  from 
them,  and  they  yielded  of  20  parts  sap,  3  parts  mo- 
lasses ;  and  that  of  a  far  better  quahty.  Mr.  Good- 
rich, of  Burlington,  Vt.,  as  quoted  in  the  number 
of  Sept  5th,  says  he  believes  "syrup  equal  to  Porto 
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Rico,  will  be  made  from  it,  (cane,)  at  an  expense  of 
less  than  one  shilling  per  gallon."  I  hope  it  will, 
but  I  would  not^  express  the  juice  at  that  price;  on 
the  whole,  I  do,  and  always  have,  regarded  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane  as  a  Marus  Multicaulis  humbug. 
It  seems  probable  to  me  that  this  Mr.  Goodrich 
has  more  seed  than  molasses  to  sell.  L.  w.  M. 
JVorth  Dana,  Mass.,  Sept.  26,  1857. 


AH  HOUR  ON  THE  FIRST  SUGAR 
ESTATE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Every  body  has  heard  about,  read  about,  and 
speculated  upon  i  he  Chinese  Sugar  Cane ;  many 
have  been  hopeful  that  good  would  grow  out  of  it, 
and,  mingling  good  works  with  their  faith,  have 
planted  and  tended  with  care,  and  are  now  express- 
ing its  juices  and  converting  it  into  syrup.  Others 
have  been  doubtful  from  the  first — have  neither 
planted  or  reaped,  but  have  thrown  discouragements 
in  the  way,  and  pronounced  the  whole  thing  ahum- 
bug  !  For  our  part,  we  have  neither  been  excited 
or  indifferent,  but  hoping  for  the  best,  and  willing 
to  bear  a  proportion  of  the  expense  in  experiment- 
ing, and  of  the  odium  which  comes  so  cheaply  and 
easily  from  the  doubtful.  No  man  within  our  knowl- 
edge has  impoverished  his  estate  in  cultivating  the 
cane,  or  in  mills  and  boilers  and  fixtures  to  obtain 
the  syrup,  while  hundreds  have  planted  breadth 
enough  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cane  to 
make  a  fair,  and  perhaps  a  satisfactory  experiment. 
In  this  way,  it  is  believed  the  cane  will  be  tested  in 
a  great  number  of  instances,  and  a  safe  decision  ar- 
rived at,  whether  its  cultivation  will  afford  syrup 
and  sugar  to  the  farmer,  cheaper  than  he  can  pro- 
duce the  usual  products  of  the  farm  and  exchange 
them  for  sugar  and  molasses,  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  supply.  Even  if  he  cannot  do  this,  it 
does  not  properly  follow  that  the  farmer  should  not 
produce  syrup  sufficient  for  his  own  use,  because  in 
that  case  he  saves  the  cost  of  exchange,  and  would 
not  belikely  to  make  any  other  crop  less  in  conse- 
quence of  this.  Some  very  favorable  reports  of  the 
products  of  the  cane  have  already  been  made,  and 
many  others,  for  or  against,  will  soon  follow. 

A  few  days  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  Jirst  sugar  estate,  as  we  believe,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  of  witnessing  the  operations  of  squeezing 
the  cane  and  boiling  the  juice,  and  seeing  it  put  in- 
to barrels  for  market.  The  pioneer  in  this  lauda- 
ble enterprise  is  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Esq.,  of  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.  the  gentleman  who  prepared  the 
manual  on  the  culiivation  of  the  sugar  cane  which 
was  published  and_  extensively  circulated  last  spring. 
On  reaching  the  scene  of  operations  we  found 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  four  or  five  other  persons,  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  necessary  to  obtain  syrup ; 
they  were  aided  by  a  powerful  pair  of  horses,  who 
found  the  labor  quite  severe  in  turning  the  ponder- 
ous cast  iron  rollers  which  were  squeezing  the  very 


life  blood  out  of  the  canes.  There  were  also  three 
boilers,  from  forty  to  seventy  gallons  in  capacity, 
over  an  arch,  and  under  them  a  roaring  fire.  With 
these  complete  arrangements, Mr  Hyde  will  be  able 
to  extract  nearly  all  the  juices  from  the  canes,  and 
to  learn  what  their  product  is,  and  also  what  cane 
produces  the  largest  amount  of  juice  as  well  as  of 
saccharine  matter.  He  had  already  ascertained  that 
cane  grown  on  rather  low,  rich  land,  did  not  pro- 
duce juice  io  rich  and  sweet  as  that  grown  on  land 
rather  dry  and  warm.  This  point  he  will  be  able 
satisfactorily  to  establish,  as  cane  is  brought  to  him 
to  be  pressed,  from  various  localities,  and  cultivated 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  He  had  also 
learned  that  the  canes  are  sweetest  near  the  ground, 
and  that  some  three  or  four  feet  of  the  top  contains 
very  little  saccharine  matter. 

Mr.  Hyde  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the 
services  of  Mr.  Williams  to  aid  him  in  boiling 
down  the  juice  ;  he  having  had  some  dozen  years 
experience  in  that  business  on  the  sugar  plantations 
of  Cuba.  Mr.  Williams  arrived  at  the  boiler-house 
at  the  time  we  did,  and  his  practised  eye  soon  de- 
tected errors  in  the  operations  which  might  have 
frustrated  all  Mr.  Hyde's  efforts.  The  fire  was 
socn  regulated,  the  skimmer  put  in  requisition,  and 
soon  a  gold  colored  foam  spread  over  the  contents 
of  the  kettles,  and  all  was  progressing  properly. 
Various  tests  soon  caused  Mr.  Williams  to  say  that 
"he  believed  it  would  grain,"  but  we  left  before  that 
important  point  was  decided.  The  mill  used  for 
grinding  or  pressing  the  cane,  is  so  powerful  as  to 
leave  it  so  dry  as  to  allow  it  to  be  used  for  fuel,  af- 
ter a  few  hours'  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  juice 
obtained  gives  about  one-seventh  of  its  bulk  in  syr- 
up, which  is  thick,  sweet,  clear,  and  has  a  slight, 
peculiar,  but  pleasant  taste.  We  have  tried  it  in 
various  ways,  and  think  it  would  be  generally  es- 
teemed for  the  table  and  cooking  purposes  after  a 
little  use.  Mr.  Hyde  has  our  thanks  for  his  lauda- 
ble efforts  in  this  cause,  and  our  best  wishes  for  his 
success.  Will  not  some  good  friend  to  agriculture, 
who  has  more  means  than  Mr.  H.  can  spare,  join 
him  in  working  out  the  question  which  he  is  at- 
tempting to  solve  ? 


The  Age  of  Seeds. — The  fact  that  age  adds 
value  to  seeds  may  be  perfectly  familiar  to  agricul- 
turists, but  it  is  new  to  us.  A  gentleman  in  this 
city  is  in  the  habit  of  saving  melon  seeds  until  they 
are  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  maintains  with  entire 
confidence,  that,  in  consequence,  they  germinate 
more  readily,  and  originate  more  prolific  plants. — 
This  theory  has  recently  received  striking  confirma- 
tion in  France.  In  1852,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Times,  a  few 
grains  of  wheat  were  discovered  in  the  tombs  of 
some  ancient  mummies  found  in  the  south  of  France, 
supposed  to  have  been  2,000  years  old.  They 
were  planted,  and  produced  the  astonishing  amount 
of  1,200  grains  to  one.     The  Government  assumed 
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charge  of  the  matter,  and  since  that,  the  product 
has  been  magnified  in  such  an  immense  proportion, 
that  the  minister  of  agriculture  is  now  enabled  to 
distribute  large  quantities  over  the  empire,  with 
instructions  from  the  government  farm  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  cultivation. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  immense  productiveness 
of  this  wheat  is  owing  to  the  long  rest  of  the  seed. 
We  imagine  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  sufficient 
cause  in  any  other  direction.  It  opens  a  very  fine 
field  for  speculation  and  inquiry,  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  have  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject,  we 
should  like  to  get  hold  of  them. — Springheld  Re- 
publican. 

Pot  the  New  England  Farmer. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OLD  THINGS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  commence  this  letter  without 
making  any  preliminary  remarks,  except  saying 
vhat  I  have  week  after  week  seen  some  article  that 
X  have  wished  to  respond  to.  Sometimes  I  want  to 
ask  questions  about  some  favorite  bird,  and  tell 
what  I  know  of  its  songs  and  habits,  for  some  of 
your  contributors  write  about  the  birds,  which 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  read.  Others  write  about 
the  old  spinning-wheel,  which  brings  a  sweet  re- 
membrance of  early  childhood  and  youth,  of  my  old 
grandmother  and  her  loom,  and  how  I  used  to  help 
her  get  in  her  webs,  and  wind  her  quills ;  and  all 
these  rise  up  in  my  memory  as  vivid  as  though  it  was 
yesterday.  I  should  like  to  write  about  my  grand- 
mother, of  her  industry,  her  habits  and  energy,  and 
even  her  dress,  and  contrast  them  with  grandmoth- 
ers of  the  present  age.  And  then  there  is  that  dear 
lady  who  writes  the  "Sunday  Readings,"  which 
have  at  times  imparted  sympathy  to  my  lonely 
spirit,  when  disease  and  suffering  were  my  daily  at- 
tendants. The  one  of  August  19,  1854,  was  partic- 
ularly interesting  to  me  at  that  time,  and  many 
thanks  I  owe  her  for  her  sweet  Christian  sympathy 
for  the  afflicted.  Often  a  little  word  will  fall  like  sun- 
shine on  a  drooping  plant.  It  is  a  little  thing  to 
speak  a  phrase  of  common  comfort,  which  by  daily 
use  has  almost  lost  its  sense,  yet  on  the  ear  of  him 
who  thought  to  die  unmourned,  it  will  fall  like 
choicest  music.  Old  age  is  the  time  for  reflection. 
(I  have  within  a  few  days  past  entered  my  seventieth 
year.)  I  often  contrast  my  labors,  advantages  and 
amusements  of  early  years,  with  those  of  children 
and  youth  of  the  present  day.  Being  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  daughters,  I  was  often  called  early  in  life 
to  help  my  father,  and  I  can  well  recollect  his  em- 
ployment each  month  from  January  to  December. 
When  a  "field  hand,"  I  rode  the  horse  to  plow, 
dro[)t  the  corn,  pulled  the  flax,  drove  the  sheep  to 
wash,  (where  now  is  Mansfield  depot,)  raked  hay, 
husked  corn,  kept  the  blackbirds  off  with  my  grand- 
father's sling,  and  had  often  to  go  to  mill  on  horse- 
back with  three  bags  of  corn.  It  would  be  thought 
now  very  cruel  in  a  parent  to  send  a  child  with  bare 
feet,  into  a  field  newly  plowed,  eai-ly  on  a  spring 
morn.  But  it  was  no  task  to  me  then.  I  loved  na 
ture  from  the  first  dawn  of  childhood.  There  I  had 
sweet  communion  with  birds  and  fiowers,  learned 
their  names  and  songs,  also  the  common  names  of 
plants  and  flowers  and  their  qualities,  though  I 
knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  botany.  You 
are  striving  ::ard,  Mr.  Editor,  to  bring  the  commu 
nity  into  a  state  of  love  for  agriculture  in  all  its  de- 
partments, but  how  can  it  be  done,  unless  the  rising 


generation  are  taught  that  they  are  made  for  use. 
Not  that  I  wish  them  to  be  put  to  manual  labors 
beyond  their  strength,  but  in  some  way  to  be  use- 
ful. It  appears  now,  that  children  are  made  to 
think  that  faf^hion  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Their 
hours  of  school  are  crowded  with  studies  that  they 
have  no  taste,  nor  love  for,  before  their  physical 
system  is  half-developed. 

But  I  digress  ;  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about 
my  old  spinning-wheels,  *wheel-pin,  reel,  &c.  I 
have  them  still,  they  look  to  me  like  dear  old 
friends,  to  them  I  owe  many  sweet  associations.  I 
arose  early  at  my  task,  and  "sweet  was  the  breath 
of  morn,  her  rising  sweet,  with  charms  of  earliest 
birds;"  from  year  to  year  I  was  the  spinner;  my 
labors  ceased  only  for  a  short  time,  only  for  my 
education  at  school,  from  Webster's  spelling  book 
and  third  part,  I  think  now,  that  I  was  as  happy 
with  my  new  wheel  that  my  father  bought  me  when 
a  child,  as  any  young  lady  now,  with  a  new  piano. 
But  old  things  and  old  people  are  passing  away,  all 
things  are  becoming  new.  There  is  something  riot 
a  little  appalling  to  aged  people,  in  this  breaking 
up  of  the  old  order  of  things.  It  seems  as  if  every 
thing  venerable  was  to  be  swept  away.  Does  na- 
ture partake  of  the  change  ?  I  have  thought  if  the 
same  kinds  of  birds  are  here  now  that  used  to  be, 
they  have  a  new  song.  I  have  not  heard  the  sweet 
notes  of  the  bobolink  the  summer  past.  How  it 
thrilled  my  childish  heart  on  my  way  to  school  to 
see  him  perched  on  a  muUen  stalk,  warbling  away 
his  "labyrinth  of  song."  And  no  dialect  that  I  ever 
read  of  his  song,  ever  came  so  near  to  his  expres- 
sion as  I  learned  when  a  child  from  some  intimate 
playmates,  who  learned  the  song  from  their  father. 
Another  question  I  would  ask  before  I  close,  do 
the  blue-birds  migrate  ?  I  have  a  box  on  a  tree 
opposite  my  window  that  they  have  occupied  for 
five  or  six  years  till  last  spring.  There  was  a  great 
battle  between  the  blue  birds  and  a  little  bird  with 
a  head  like  a  martin,  which  succeeded  in  getting 
the  box.  Some  years  there  were  three  broods.  I 
watched  the  process  of  weaning  and  learning  them 
to  fly.  They  would  come  in  flocks  about  the  middle 
of  October,  in  company  with  a  flock  of  small  dark 
birds,  as  if  in  consultation  what  course  to   pursue. 

I  am  aware  that  many  would  think  me  imbecile, 
in  writing  such  simple  reminiscences,  and  that  1 
might  be  better  employed  in  my  declining  years.  I 
am  daily  warned  by  disease  and  suffering,  and  the 
lengthening  shadows  of  life,  that  the  twilight  is  gath- 
ering, and  that  what  I  do,  ought  to  be  well  done, 
and  done  quickly.  E.  s,  B. 

Foxboro',  Sept.,  1857. 


Annual  Meeting. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Middlesex  ^Agricultural  Society  was  holden  at  Con- 
cord, on  Tuesday,  Sept,  29th.  The  President  read 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Simon  Brown,  as  Secretary, 
after  having  held  the  office  six  years.  After  other 
preliminary  business,  the  Society  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  its  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
Hon,  John  S.  Keyes  was  re-elected  President, 
Dr.  Joseph  Reynolds,  Secretary,  George  Hey- 
wooD,  Treasurer,  and  Simon  Brown,  Delegate  to 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  "We  understand 
that  a  vote  was  passed  admitting  ladies  to  member- 
ship.    A  good  idea. 
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KINDLEBERGER'S  BUCK-EYE  CIDER  MILL. 


We  have  never  seen  this  mill  in  operation,  but 
are  informed  by  those  who  understand  it,  that  it  is 
a  very  effective  cider  mill ;  that  it  is  compact,  light 
and  portable,  and  easily  operated,  while  its  peculiar 
and  careful  construction  makes  it  one  of  great 
power  and  durability.  If  these  mills  will  work 
well,  they  certainly  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
farmer,  by  enabling  him  to  make  his  cider  in  his 
own  fields,  and  thus  save  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  apples  and  barrels  to  a  distance  from  home. — 
We  hope  they  will  be  fairly  tested,  and  the  result 
communicated  to  us  for  publication. 


For  the  New  England  Parmer. 

A  MAff  OF  OLD  TIMES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  the  worthy  gentleman  who 
presided  at  your  Agricultural  Festival,  recently 
holden  at  Concord,  on  the  63d  anniversary  of  the 
Middlesex  Association  of  Farmers,  was  frank  enough 
to  say  that  he  had  prepared  a  speech  for  the  occa- 
sion, which  he  would  forbear  to  read,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  inquire,  what  I  would  have  said,  if  I  had  been 
constrained  to  address  the  assembly,  which,  as  good 
luck  would  have  it,  was  not  the  case.  I  would 
have  spoken,  after  this  nanner.  Mr.  President : 
unaccustomed  to  speak  in  public,  I  did  not  expect 


to  be  brought  out  upon  this  occasion,  where  there 
are  present  so  many  of  experience,  far  more  worthy 
to  be  heard.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
withhold  my  mite,  when  agriculture  is  the  theme 
for  consideration.  Shall  we.  Sir,  refuse  to  toe  the 
mark  of  duty,  in  the  presence  of  our  venerable 
friend  here,  who,  more  than  seventy  years  ago, 
shouldered  his  musket  at  the  alarm  of  the  enemy's 
bugle  at  his  own  door  ?  He  alone  remains  to  tell 
the  story.  Venerable  man !  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  when  I  first  visited  Concord,  he  was  pointed 
out  as  the  "Old  man  active,"  and  now  we  find  him, 
full  of  spirit  and  vigor,  in  his  reply  to  the  compli- 
ment to  the  ladies.  Who  will  wonder  that  our  free- 
dom was  secured,  when  such  men  defended  it  ? 
Who  will  wonder  that  the  plains  of  Lexingtoti,  and 
Concord,  and  Littleton,  are  universally  reverenced, 
when  tenanted  by  such  patriotic  sires  ?  I  know  not 
how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  I  would  go  farther 
to  see  the  "Old  man  active,"  now  at  my  side,  than 
all  the  boys  in  buckram  on  all  the  hills  of  the  land. 
There  is  something  cheering  in  the  sight  of  such 
men,  who  hoed  their  corn  or  tanned  their  leather 
in  the  vats  on  one  day,  and  shouldered  their  musk- 
et in  defence  of  their  honors  the  next,  and  who 
were  content  to  sit  down  quietly,  on  their  own  free 
soil,  without  any  ambition  to  be  great,  or  so  con- 
sidered. This  folly  of  vain  ambition  is  the  ruin  of 
the  land.  Be  just  and  fear  not,  and  God  will  pro- 
vide the  rest.  Reviewer. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FESTIVAL  AT  NEWBURYPORT. 

The  wheels  of  iime  have  again  brought  round  the 
Farmer's  holiday,  with  all  its  joys  and  greetings. 
Each  year  leaves  the  impression  that  never  before 
have  we  seen  so  large  a  multitude  of  interested  he- 
holders.  This  speaks  well  for  the  community. 
When  they  consent  to  travel  ten  or  twenty  miles  to 
greet  each  other,  and  to  see  who  can  produce  su- 
perior products — this  shows  a  healthy  feeling. 

Of  the  cattle  exhibited  the  number  was  quite 
equal  to  any  former  year.  Of  their  peculiarities 
of  character,  we  can  only  be  informed  by  the  dis- 
criminating observations  of  the  particular  commit- 
tees, all  of  whom  are  selected  for  their  fitness  to 
judge.  I  saw  Durhams,  Devons,  Ayrshires,  Jer- 
seys and  Natives,  and  crosses  of  ajlwith  the  Natives 
— from  which  is  our  best  ex-pectation,  I  saw  one  cow 
from  the  splendid  farm  of  Dr.  Robinson,  of  West 
Newbury,  said  to  yield  26  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
I  think  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better  product. 
28  teams  v/ere  on  the  plowing  field,  with  every  va- 
riety of  best-formed  plow.  There  is  no  community 
more  watchful  of  this  essential  implement  of  cul- 
ture than  the  farmers  of  Essex.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  the  renowned  Perley  Tapley,  there  have 
been  those  emulous  of  his  fame  as  a  skilled  plow- 
man. I  like  to  see  boys  of  sixteen  trying  their 
hands  at  the  plow.  No  one  can  do  better  than 
these,  if  they  would  but  try.  The  address  by  Dr. 
Kelley  was  wise  and  witty.  When  published  it  will 
be  creditable  to  the  society  and  its  author.  The 
speeches  at  the  table  were  first-rate,  just  long 
enough,  and  not  too  many  of  them.  Our  friend, 
the  Secretary,  though  a  little  overdone  with  much 
service,  is  still  courteous  and  attentive  to  all  his  du- 
ties. No  society  has  been  better  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity than  has  Essex. 

I  am  not  advised  of  the  locality  of  their  next  ex- 
hibition,— probably  at  Lynn  or  Danvers,  unless  the 
society  shall  come  into  possession  of  the  Treadwell 
farm  situate  in  the  centre  of  Topsfield ;  which  will 
afford  ample  space  for  all  the  experiments  and  im- 
provements ingenuity  can  suggest.  Long  life  to 
the  good  lady  who  keeps  them  out  of  possession, 
and  a  blissful  rest  in  heaven  when  she  leaves  this 
terrestrial  abode.  Observer. 

October  3,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

"A  LITTLE  MORE  CRAIJBERRY." 

Our  friend  Needham  was  on  hand,  on  Saturday 
last,  with  his  bushel  of  well  assorted  cranberries,  at 
the  reasonable  charge  of  $4.  Instead  of  one  hun- 
dred bushels,  as  he  gathered  on  his  patch  the  last 
year,  he  has  only  forty  the  present  year,  by  rea- 
son of  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the 
breaking  in  upon  and  disturbance  of  his  beds.  But 
forty  bushels  on  half  an  acre,  producing  $150,isno 
mean  crop,  when  we  consider  that  no  expense  of 
fertilization  is  required  for  the  growing  of  it.  Mr. 
N.  has  demonstrated,  by  more  than  half  a  dozen 
years'  successful  culture,  that  cranberries  can  be 
grown  on  upland  ;  and  that  there  is  profit  in  grow- 
ing them.  To  be  sure,  as  you  remarked,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, it  is  necessary  to  keep  down  the  grass  and 
weeds  among  the  cranberry  plants,  but  no  more 
necessary  than  in  any  other  successful  culture. 
AVhat  is  there  that  will  grow  as  well  with  grass  and 


weeds  intermixed,  as  it  will  without  these  intru- 
ders ?  Trees,  themselves,  will  not  grow  with  such 
incumherances  around.  Whatever  is  worth  having, 
is  worth  cultivating  with  care.  No  one  who  has 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  fine  flavored  cranberry  sauce 
wiih  his  dinner,  will  be  sparing  of  his  change  when 
such  a  luxury  is  tendered.  I  know  of  no  sauce  that 
will  compare  with  that  of  cranberry,  when  made  of 
those  plump,  hard,  and  spirited — such  as  are  Need- 
ham's  uplands.  * 
October  5,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

DRAINING  OF  LAND. 

BY  HENRY  F.    FREXCH. 

My  observations  in  other  countries  during  the 
past  season  have  deepened  the  impression  which  I 
have  long  had,  that  thorough  drainage  is  the  great 
improvement  to  which  farmers  in  New  England 
should  now  give  attention. 

There  is  much  land  that  requires  no  drainage, 
but  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  hundred  or  even 
a  fifty  acre  farm,  that  has  not  many  acres  that 
would  well  repay  the  cost  of  this  operation.  And 
the  mode  of  draining  must  be  mainly  with  tiles,  laid 
where  practicable,  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  or  more, 
and  in  drains  from  one  to  four  rods  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil. 

Agreeably  to  my  threat  of  last  spring,  tile  works 
have  been  established  in  Exeter,  where  some  thou- 
sands of  tiles  are  made  weekly,  and  sold  at  Albany 
prices,  twelve  dollars  per  thousand  for  two-inch 
tiles.  Our  neighbors  are,  however,  so,  wide  awake 
on  the  subject  that  the  manufacturers  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  supply  the  home  market,  and  do  not 
dare  to  advertise  their  wares.  Let  it  be  understood, 
by  the  way,  that  the  writer  has  no  interest  in  these 
works,  except  that  which  all  farmers  have.  It  is 
expected  that  next  season's  operations  will  be  more 
extensive.  My  land  drained  last  fall,  which  last 
year  was  too  wet  to  work  on  the  5th  of  June,  was 
plowed  on  the  16th  of  April  last,  and  was  in  good 
order  then  to  plant.  It  was  planted  with  corn 
about  the  20th  of  May,  and  has  now  upon  it  a  good 
crop  of  corn,  a  fair  sprinkling  of  pumpkins,  and, 
from  seed  sown  at  the  last  hoeing  in  the  corn,  a 
good  crop  of  turnips,  and  has  suflered  neither  from 
water  nor  drought. 

The  tiles  used  last  year  were  from  Albany,  and 
cost  here  $25  per  thousand.  I  am  now  laying  three 
thousand  more,  from  the  Exeter  works,  of  similar 
quality,  which  cost  me  $12  per  thousand,  and  we 
Rockingham  people  wish  to  suggest,  with  great  hu- 
mility, that  we  have  just  now  "got  the  start  of  this 
majestic  world,"  at  least  this  corner  of  it,  in  this 
matter  of  drainage  with  tiles.  If  there  is  enter- 
prise enough  in  Massachusetts  or  the  other  small 
States  to  start  some  tile-  works,  we  shall  feel  proud 
to  see  our  example  followed.  The  Whately  tile 
works  are  not  forgotten,  but  they  are  so  far  from 
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Boston,  that  the  freight  equals  the  cost  of  the  tiles, 
and  I  know  of  no  other  works  in  New  England, 
where  tiles  are  made. 

The  Patent  Office  Report  for  1856,  which  has 
not  yet  been  generally  distributed,  contains  an  arti- 
cle which  was  furnished  by  myself,  from  which  I 
extract  for  publication  in  the  Farmer  the  follow- 
ing : 

THE  DRAINAGE   OF  HIGH-LANDS. 

By  "high-land"  is  meant  that,  the  surface  of 
which  is  not  overflowed,  as  distinguished  from 
swamps,  marshes,  and  the  like  low-lands.  How 
great  a  proportion  of  such  land  would  be  benefited 
by  draining  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

"  The  Committee  on  Draining,  in  their  Report  to 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York,  in 
1848,  assert  that,  "There  is  not  one'  farm  out  of 
every  seventy- five  in  this  State,  but  needs  draining 
— yes,  much  draining — to  bring  it  into  high  culti- 
vation. Nay,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  every 
wheat-field  would  produce  a  larger  and  finer  crop 
if  properly  drained."  The  committee  further  say  : 
"It  will  be  conceded  that  no  farmer  ever  raised  a 
good  crop  of  grain  on  wet  ground,  or  on  a  field 
where  pools  of  water  become  masses  of  ice  in  the 
winter.  In  such  cases,  the  grain  plants  are  gener- 
ally frozen  out  and  perish  :  or,  if  any  survive,  they 
will  never  arrive  at  maturity  nor  produce  a  well- 
developed  seed.  In  fact,  every  observing  farmer 
knows  that  stagnant  water,  whether  on  the  surface 
of  his  soil  or  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  his  plants 
always  does  them  injury." 

The  late  Mr.  Delafield,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished agriculturists  of  New  York,  said  in  a  pub- 
lic address :  "We  all  well  know  that  wheat  and 
other  grains,  as  well  as  grasses,  are  never  fully  de- 
veloped, and  never  produce  good  seed,  when  the 
roots  are  soaked  in  moisture.  No  man  ever  raised 
good  wheat  from  a  wet  or  moist  subsoil.  Now, 
the  farms  of  this  country,  though  at  times  during 
the  Rummer  they  appear  dry  and  crack  on  the  sur- 
face, are  not  in  fact  dry  farms,  for  reasons  already 
named.  On  the  contrary,  for  nine  months  out  of 
twelve,  they  are  moist  or  wet;  and  we  need  no  bet- 
ter evidence  of  the  fact  than  the  annual  freezing 
out  of  the  plants,  and  consequent  poverty  of  many 
crops." 

If  we  listen  to  the  answers  of  farmers,  when 
asked  as  to  the  success  of  their  labors,  we  shall  be 
surprised,  perhaps,  to  observe  how  much  of  their 
want  of  success  is  attributed  to  accidents,  and  how 
uniformly  these  accidents  result  from  causes  which 
thorough-draining  would  remove.  The  wheat-crop 
of  one  would  have  been  abundant,  had  it  not  been 
badly  frozen  out  in  the  fall ;  while  another  has  lost 
nearly  the  whole  of  his,  by  a  season  too  wet  for  his 
land,  A  farmer  at  the  West  has  planted  his  corn 
early,  and  late  rains  have  rotted  the  seed  in  the 
ground  ;  while  one  at  the  East  has  been  compelled 
by  the  same  rains,  to  wait  so  long  before  planting, 
that  the  season  has  been  too  short.  Another  has 
worked  his  clayey  farm  so  wet  because  he  had  not 
time  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  that  it  could  not  be  prop- 
erly tilled.  And  so  their  crops  have  wholly  or  par- 
tially failed,  and  all  because  of  too  much  water  in 
the  soil.  It  would  seem,  by  the  remarks  of  those 
who  till  the  earth,  as  if  there  were  never  a  season 
just  right,  as  if  Providence  had  bidden  us  labor  for 
bread,  and  yet  sent  down  the  rains  of  heaven  so 


plentifully  as  always  to  blight  our  harvests.  It  is 
rare  that  we  do  not  have  a  most  remarkable  sea- 
son, with  respect  to  moisture  especially.  It  is  al- 
ways too  wet  or  too  dry.  Our  potatoes  are  rotted 
by  the  summer  showers,  or  cut  off  by  a  summer 
drought ;  and  when,  as  in  the  season  of  1856,  in 
New  England,  they  are  neither  seriously  diseased, 
nor  dried  up,  we  find  at  harvest  time  that  the  prom- 
ise has  belied  the  fulfilment ;  that  after  all  the  fine 
show  above  ground,  the  season  has  been  too  wet 
and  the  crop  is  light.  We  frequently  hear  com- 
plaint that  the  season  was  too  cold  for  Indian  corn, 
and  that  a  sharp  drought,  following  a  wet  spring, 
has  cut  short  the  crop.  We  hear  no  man  say  that 
he  lacked  skill  to  cultivate  his  crop.  Seldom  does 
a  farmer  attribute  his  failure  to  the  poverty  of  his 
soil.  He  has  planted  and  cultivated  in  such  a  way 
that,  in  a  favorable  season,  he  would  have  reaped 
a  fair  reward  for  his  toil ;  but  the  season  has  been 
too  wet  or  too  dry ;  and,  with  full  faith  that  farm- 
ing will  pay  in  the  long  run,  he  resolves  to  plant 
the  same  land  in  the  same  manner,  hoping  in  fu- 
ture for  better  luck. 

Too  much  cold  water  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of 
these  complaints  of  unpropitious  seasons,  as  well  as 
of  most  of  our  soils  ;  and  it  is  in  our  power  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  these  complaints  and  of  our 
want  of  success. 

"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves." 

We  must  underdrain  all  the  land  we  cultivate, 
that  Nature  has  not  already  underdrained,  and  we 
shall  cease  complaints  of  the  seasons.  We  stall 
seldom  have  a  season,  upon  properly-drained  land, 
that  is  too  wet  or  too  cold,  or  even  too  dry ;  for 
thorough  draining  is  almost  as  sure  a  remedy  for  a 
drought  as  for  a  flood. 

Do  lands  need  underdraining  in  America'^ — 
It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose,  that,  because  the 
sun  shines  more  brightly  upon  this  country  than 
upon  England,  and  because  almost  every  summer 
brings  such  a  drought  here  as  is  unknown  there, 
her  system  of  thorough  drainage  can  have  no  place 
in  agriculture  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  a  clearer  sky  and  a  drier  climate  than 
are  experienced  in  England,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
although  we  have  a  far  less  number  of  showers  and 
of  rainy  days,  we  have  a  greater  quantity  of  rain 
in  the  year. 

,  The  necessity  of  drainage,  however,  does  not  de- 
pend so  much  upon  the  quantity  of  water  which 
falls  or  flows  upon  land,  nor  upon  the  power  of  the 
sun  to  carry  it  oS"  by  evaporation,  as  upon  the  char- 
acter of  subsoil.  The  vast  quantity  of  water  which 
Nature  pours  upon  every  acre  of  subsoil  annually, 
were  it  all  removed  by  evaporation,  alone,  would 
render  the  whole  country  barren  ;  but  Nature  her- 
self has  kindly  done  the  work  of  draining  upon  a 
large  proportion  of  our  land,  so  that  only  a  health- 
ful proportion  of  the  water  which  falls  on  the  earth 
passes  off  at  the  surface,  by  the  influence  of  the 
sun. 

If  the  subsoil  is  of  sand  or  gravel,  or  of  other  po- 
rous earth,  that  portion  of  the  water  not  evaporated 
passes  off  below  by  natural  drainage.  If  the  sub- 
soil be  of  clay,  rock,  or  other  impervious  substances, 
the  downward  course  of  the  water  is  checked,  and 
it  remains  stagnant,  or  bursts  out  upon  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  springs. 
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Quite  a  package  of  letters  and  notes  of  observa- 
tion abroad,  are  on  hand,  and  will  be  forwarded  foj 
publication,  as  fast  as  it  is  thought  by  the  writer 
that  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  desire  to  read  them. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MISERIES  OF  FARMING. 

I  would  reply  briefly  to  L.  H,  Sherman's  article 
of  Aug.  29th,  upon  "The  Influences  of  Farming." 
I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity,  because  I  have  long 
thought  that  farming  has  been  unduly  extolled, 
and  made  to  appear  a  most  delightful  occupation. 
It  is  one  thing  to  gaze  in  admiration  upon  some 
noble  edifice,  upon  its  exquisite  workmanship  and 
architectural  beauty,  and  quite  another  to  cut  down, 
hew  and  frame  the  massive  timbers  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  go  through  all  the  complicated 
work  in  its  erection.  So  it  is  one  thing  to  talk 
about  country  life,  its  beautiful  scenery,  waving 
forests,  green  hills  and  flowery  meadows,  and  quite 
another  to  go  with  the  farmer  to  his  dusty  labor- 
field,  and  participate  with  him  in  his  hard,  unmiti- 
gated toil.  It  seems  to  me  that  God  intended  that 
the  tilling  of  the  earth  should  be  particularly  wea- 
risome and  laborious  ;  for  in  pronouncing  the  curse 
upon  man.  He  dwells  entirely  upon  the  curse  of 
the  ground,  of  the  sorrow  with  which  he  should 
eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  his  life,  of  its  thorns  and 
thistles,  and  the  sweat  of  his  face  with  which  he 
should  earn  his  bread. 

Again,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  assert 
that  farming  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  laborious 
occupations,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  which  de- 
pends upon  physical  power ;  power  in  common  with 
the  beasts  of  burden,  the  horse  and  patient  ox ; 
and  the  supremacy  of  those  employments  which 
require  intellectual  exertion  is  shown  most  clearly 
in  all  those  wonderful  inventions  by  which  the  la- 
bor of  the  husbandman  is  facilitated.  If  mind  can 
thus  lessen  agricultural  labor,  could  not  its  powers, 
engaged  in  some  honorable  and  worthy  calling,  ob- 
tain for  a  man  a  livelihood  more  easily  than  if  he 
depended  upon  physical  strength  ?  But  we  are 
told  here  that  farmers  enjoy  better  health  and  live 
longer  than  any  other  class.  It  is  true  under  cer- 
tain circumstances ;  if  a  man  has  the  means  of  be- 
ing independent  of  very  hard  work,  if  he  can  have 
time  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  he  is  no 
doubt  under  as  favorable  circumstances,  for  health 
and  length  of  days,  as  he  can  be.  But  load  a  man 
with  debts,  or  give  him  even  a  considerable  sum  to 
commence  with,  and  the  necessary  exertion  which 
he  must  put  forth  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  will  break 
down  his  constitution  and  send  him  to  the  grave 
as  soon  as  anybody  else.  And  nine-tenths  of  the 
farming  community  are  in  just  these  circumstances. 
And  in  this  article  friend  S,  says  that  a  "moderate 
action  of  the  brain  only,  is  well  adaj)ted  to  the 
healthy  expansion  of  body  and  mind."  By  this 
we  are  to  understand  that  anything  more  than  a 
moderate  action  of  the  brain  is  injurious.  It  is  not 
so  ;  the  more  active  the  brain,  not  over-tvorked,  the 
healthier  the  man  and  the  longer  his  life.  We 
know  that  the  hunter  will  ])ursue  his  game  for 
miles  without  fatigue,  while  his  attendant,  for  want 
of  mental  stimulus,  soon  grows  weary.  Now  why 
should  not  mental  stimulus  in  every  case  have 
this    tendency  to  overcome  the  wasting  efi"ect8  of 


labor  ?  Prof.  Pierce,  of  Cambridge,  has  recently 
stated  that  mortality  was  the  greatest  among  those 
graduates  who  had  no  Commencement  parts. — 
These,  of  course,  were  the  inferior  scholars.  Here 
is  a  fact  overlooked  in  estimating  the  healthiness 
of  farming  with  intellectual  pursuits.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  mind  in  great  truths,  the  enthusiasm 
attendant  upon  it,  lengthens  existence,  while  the 
mind  of  the  farmer,  for  want  of  it,  turns  inward, 
preys  upon  itself,  and  wastes  its  energies  and  those 
of  the  body  which  hold  it.  Hence  the  advantage 
of  intellectual  over  physical  labor ;  it  more  than 
counterbalances  the  advantage  of  phj'sical  exercise. 
Who  would  not  rather  prefer  the  enjoyment  of  an 
educated  mind  than  the  narrow  scope  to  which  the 
farmer  in  general  is  confined  ?  It  is  impossible 
for  him  to  make  much  advancement  in  knowledge. 
The  exhaustion  upon  the  body,  sympathizing  with 
the  mind,  incapacitates  it  for  mental  labor,  and  the 
farmer  at  the  close  of  the  day,  tired  and  weary, 
sooner  seeks  "nature's  sweet  restorer"  than  gather- 
ing wisdom  from  the  midnight  oil. 

One  advantage  of  farming,  it  is  said  in  this  arti- 
cle, is,  that  the  farmer  receives  his  subsistence  from 
the,  hand  of  Heaven.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  For  a 
series  of  years  it  has  given  the  potato  rot,  and  the 
poor  husbandman  going  to  his  field  in  time  of  har- 
vest, to  seek  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  finds  that  he  is 
reaping  in  corruption.  For  two  years  past  it  has 
sent  a  flood,  now  as  common  a  blessing  as  its  pre- 
decessor, which  covers  and  destroys  our  meadow 
grass,  bringing  great  loss  to  those  who  depend  up- 
on it  for  their  catile  in  the  winter,  depriving  them 
of  food,  and  taking  away  the  manure  neccvssary  to 
plant  with  in  the  coming  season.  These  losses  as 
much  derange  a  farmer's  pecuniary  matters  as  the 
loss  of  thousands  does  the  merchant's. 

Come,  then,  ye  admirers  of  farming,  to  our  bar- 
ren, unfruitful  soils,  to  our  potato  rolling,  meadow- 
flooding  region,  and  you  shall  have  your  realiza- 
tion of  country  life  ;  hard,  unceasing  toil,  srnall 
remuneration,  a  mind  vacant  and  idle,  because  of 
its  MODERATE  ACTION,  with  powers  lying  dormant 
and  unemployed,  which  if  called  into  exercise  would 
increase  the  bodily  and  mental  health,  obtain  a  liv- 
ing more  easily,  besides  aff"ording  enjoyment  which 
the  farmer  cannot — having  never  experienced  it — 
understand  or  appreciate. 

Let  those  therefore  who  hei'eafter  write  of  the 
merits  of  farming  use  no  gloss  or  poetry  to  conceal 
the  truth.  Let  the  reality  be  told — apj)ealing  not 
to  fancy — but  to  the  toiling  millions  who  till  the 
earth.  E.  H.  s. 

JVorth  ffayland. 


Transmission  of  Fevers. — In  a  work  recently 
published  by  an  English  physician  on  the  transmis- 
sion of  fevers,  after  referring  to  the  value  of  thorough 
ventilation,  light  and  cleanliness  to  disinfect  clothes 
and  apartments,  he  says  "it  is  important  to  know 
regarding  infection,  that  when  not  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed in  the  sick  room,  it  attaches  itself  and  ad- 
heres with  great  tenacity  to  all  articles  of  furniture, 
chairs,  tables,  drawers,  Sec,  nestling  in  their  innu- 
merable pores  ;  and  unless  these  articles  be  scrubbed 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat,  or  a  free  current  of  air  for  several 
hours,  it  may  again  become  evolved,  more  virulent- 
ly than  at  first,  after  a  lapse  of  weeks.  But  it  chief- 
ly adheres  to  cotton  and  woolen  materials.     The 
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palieni's  body,  clothes  and  blankets  become  satu- 
rated with  it,  like  a. sponge  with  water ;  and  in  air- 
ing these  materials,  a  mere  passing  breeze  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  carry  it  away. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  POTATO. 

Mr.  Editor: — Many  of  your  correspondents 
have  written  about  the  potato  rot ;  some  have  sup- 
posed they  had  discovered  the  cause  of  the  disease ; 
others  had  found  remedies  that  had  and  would  stay 
the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  found  either  the  cause  or  the  cure.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  similar  to  some  of  the  mysterious  diseases 
tha^  spread  terror  and  death  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, that  the  wisest  heads  cannot  tell  from  whence 
they  come  nor  whither  they  go.  But  if  the  dis- 
covery could  be  made,  it  would  be  worth  more  than 
all  the  pearls  that  have  been  found  or  ever  will  be. 
The  potato  is  a  great  article  of  food  ;  millions  of 
our  race  have  almost  subsisted  upon  them  ;  and  if 
they  are  not,  as  the  Irishman  said,  life  itself,  they 
are  indeed  one  of  the  many  staffs  that  prop  up  an- 
imal life. 

I  therefore  think  that  everything  should  be  done 
that  can  be  consistently,  to  save  this  valuable  root. 
I  plant  but  few  potatoes,  but  I  thought  I  would  try 
a  number  of  kinds.  I  planted  them  side  by  side, 
■with  the  same  dressing  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
when  I  came  to  dig  them,  several  kinds  were  quite 
bad,  but  the  chenangoes  the  worst,  most  all  being 
rotten  ;  but  one  kind  came  out  bright  and  good. 
I  bought  the  seed  in  Boston  for  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain. I  should  advise  farmers  to  notice  this,  and 
get  this  kind  of  seed,  for  they  are  fine  potatoes. 

Danvers,  Sept.,  1857.  G.  Wait. 


RATS  BECOMING  AN  ARTICLE  OF 
COMMERCE. 

As  civilization  advances,  human  ingenuity  is  tax- 
ed to  supply  man's  natural  and  artificial  wants. — 
Our  grandfathers  would  have  said  that  the  distruc- 
tive  vermin  which  invests  our  cellars  under  the 
name  of  rats,  would  be  the  last  thing  which  could 
be  turned  to  a  useful  purpose.  Even  the  fine  lady 
of  the  present  day,  who  piques  herself  on  her  ex- 
quisitely fitting  gloves,  would  give  one  of  those 
little  shrieks,  which  she  thinks  so  sweetly  feminine, 
if  told  that  the  thumb  of  her  glove  was  made  of 
ratskin,  as  more  elastic  yet  tougher  than  kid.  The 
nineteenth  century,  in  fact,  sees  rats  elevated  to  an 
article  of  commerce.  In  Europe  the  fur  of  the  rat 
is  used  by  hatters,  having  been  found' to  exceed  in 
delicacy  even  that  of  the  beaver.  A  company  ex- 
ists in  Paris,  on  the  principle  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  to  buy  up  all  the  rats  in  France.  In 
London  many  persons  earn  a  livelihood  by  hunting 
rats  in  the  sewers,  A  late  number  of  the  London 
(Quarterly  Review  makes  these  facts  the  text  of  a 
curious  and  interesting  article  on  the  habits  of  the 
rats,  an  animal  heretofore  considered  unfit  to  be  in- 
troduced into  decent  society,  but  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  (Quarterly,  makes  quite  a  respecta- 
ble figure. 

Nearly  every  portion  of  the  habita'"'-  j;lobe  is 
infested  with  these  vermin.  Hardly  a  \c-sel  sails 
without  carrying  with  it  a  colony,  and  thus  even 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  supplied  with  rats.  On 


board  the  ship  they  generally  keep  out  of  sight 
provided  they  can  command  that  great  necessity, 
water ;  but  if  this  is  guarded  against  their  depreda- 
tions, they  will  come  on  deck  on  rainy  nights  to 
drink,  and  will  even  ascend  the  rigging  for  the  sake 
of  the  moisture  laying  in  the  folds  of  the  sails. — 
When  very  thirsty,  they  have  been  known  to  attack 
the  spirit-casks,  and  get,  like  wiser  beings,  tipsy, 
though  we  believe  they  never  beat  their  wives,  even 
when  drunk.  Sometimes  two  distinct  colonies  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  ship ;  one  occupying  the 
stem  and  the  other  the  stern.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  destroy  five  hundred  in  a  single  East  In- 
diaman,  on  her  arrival  at  Calcutta.  Often,  when 
water  has  been  scarce  on  the  voyage,  they  volunta- 
rily desert  the  vessel  the  night  after  her  casting  an- 
chor, generally  passing  to  land,  in  single  file,  along 
the  mooring  rope,  though,  if  this  is  impracticable, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  swim.  The  genuine  ship 
rat  is  a  more  delicate  animal  than  the  large  brown 
rat,  and  approximates  to  the  original  English  rat, 
which  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct,  though  som 
naturalists  have  asserted  the  contrary. 

Few  persons  have  an  idea  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  these  vermin.  The  (Quarterly  says,  "rats  Ere  to 
the  earth  what  swallows  are  to  the  air,  universally 
present."  But,  unlike  their  feathered  rivals,  we 
rarely  see  them,  and  hence  are  ignorant  of  the 
countless  millions  that  burrow  under  our  cellars, 
run  up  and  down  between  our  walls,  haunt  the 
sewers  of  great  cities,  and  devastate  the  granaries 
of  farmers.  But  it  is  about  slaughter-houses  that 
they  "most  do  congregate."  At  Montfaucon,  in 
France,  the  proprietor  of  a  slaughter-house  had  a 
walled  enclosure,  where,  one  night,  he  threw  the 
carcasses  of  two  or  three  horses,  and  then  went 
quietly  with  his  workmen,  and  stopped  up  all  the 
holes  by  which  the  rats  had  entered  it,  after  which 
he  went  in,  with  these  same  workmen,  each  armed 
with  a  stick.  The  rats  thus  entrapped,  were  slain 
by  hundreds.  In  a  single  month  he  killed 
16,050,  ai\d  2,650  in  one  night.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair  would 
amount,  in  three  years,  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand,  if  they  could  all  find  food  and  escape  the 
accidents  that  makes  the  mortality  among  them  so 
great.  Between  the  large  brown  rat  and  the  smal- 
ler species  there  exists  a  mortal  antipathy.  If  an 
equal  number  of  each  breed  are  put  into  a  cage 
over  night,  the  bigger  ones,  if  not  hungry,  will  eat 
off  the  long  delicate  ears  of  the  smaller,  which  they 
seem  to  consider  a  great  luxury ;  but  if  half-starv- 
ed, nothing  will  be  seen  in  the  morning  of  the  smal- 
ler species,  except  the  tails  and  bones. 

The  rat,  according  to  the  Quarterly,  has  never, 
received  the  credit  for  sagacity  which  he  deserves, 
although  the  phrase  "as  cunning  as  a  rat,"  testifies 
to  the  popular  opinion  of  his  abilities.  It  is  not  a 
fable  that  a  rat  robs  a  hen's  nest,  by  laying  on  his 
back  and  holding  the  eggs  between  his  paws,  while 
his  companions  pull  along.  Rats  have  been  seen, 
one  on  each  side,  leading  blind  or  aged  rats  to  wa- 
ter. A  gentleman  once  noticed  that  several  rats 
ate  at  the  trough  wiih  his  dogs;  so,  one  day,  he 
kept  the  dogs  back,  after  the  trough  was  filled,  in- 
tending to  shoot  the  rats  when  they  came  to  eat ; 
but  the  latter  was  too  wise  to  make  their  appear- 
ance till  he  let  the  dogs  in,  when  he  was  afraid  to 
shoot,  and  this  caution  they  exhibited  dayaOerday, 
till  he  gave  up  in  despair.  Sometimes  when  fam- 
ished, a  rat  will  attack  poultry.     Kats  frtquentlv 
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gnaw  through  the  leaded  pipes  of  houses,  for  the 
sound  of  running  water  seems  to  fascinate  them, 
and  many  a  rat,  curious  to  get  at  the  cause  of  this 
strange  noise,  has  suddenly  found  himself  deluged 
in  a  shower-bath. 

The  teeth  of  a  rat  are  so  formed,  and  grow  so 
fast,  that  if  he  does  not  gnaw  almost  incessantly, 
and  by  this  process  wear  them  away  at  the  point, 
they  become  enormous  circular  tusks.  Rats  have 
been  killed,  which  having  lost  a  lower  tooth,  have 
had  the  corresponding  upper  one  grow  into  a  com- 
plete circle,  the  point  of  which,  in  winding  around, 
had  passed  through  the  lip  of  the  animal.  The 
Quarterly  insists  that  the  rat  is  a  beautiful  animal, 
especially  when  seen  sitting  on  his  haunches  and 
licking  his  paws  ;  but  we  confess  our  prejudices 
prevent  our  discerning  this  beauty ;  and  we  are  or- 
thodox enough  still  to  think  that  rats  should  only 
be  named  with  traps  and  guns,  to  which,  if  in  our 
power,  we  would  consign  the  whole  race. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MEASUREMENT  OE  HAY. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  saw  in  the  remarks  from  the 
JVew  Jersey  Farmer  that  it  takes  from  600  to  800 
cubic  feet  of  mow  hay  to  make  a  ton.  This  rule 
I  think  will  hardly  do  for  New  England  farmers  to 
sell  by.  I  presume  that  the  grasses  grow  much 
more  rank  and  coarse,  South  and  West,  than  they 
do  in  Vermont,  and  with  less  thick  bottom,  and 
consequently  less  weight  to  the  bulk,  when  com- 
pared with  our  northern  hay.  It  is  a  rule  among 
farmers  of  this  section  to  measure  from  four  to  five 
hundred  cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 

I  have,  in  measuring  and  weighing  out  several 
mows  of  hay,  found  the  rule  to  be  nearly  correct; 
varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  height  oi 
depth  of  the  mow,  and  the  quality  of  the  hay,  as  to 
its  being  coarse  or  fine,  as  fine  hay  weighs  much 
heavier  in  proportion  to  the  bulk.  I  have  weighed 
out  a  mow  of  fine  hay,  near  the  bottom,  when  360 
cubic  feet  would  weigh  a  ton.  But  scaffold  hay 
usually  requires  500  feet  for  a  ton. 

"Make  hav,"  &c.  Your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Robinson,  answers  me  rather  perlly,  for  sneering 
at  his  communication  taken  from  the  Homestead, — 
then  says  it  was  written  ten  years  ago,  before  mow- 
ing machines  were  invented.  Sneering  I  consider 
one  of  the  lowest  traits  that  a  man  can  exhibit, 
whether  it  be  at  ignorance,  or  folly,  or  anything 
else.  1  consider  it  unpardonable,  and  never  inten- 
tionally indulge  in  it.  But  when  a  man  writes  thing.s 
unreasonable,  he  is  to  be  pitied  for  his  folly,  or  cor 
rected,  which  last,  I  intended  to  do  in  my  former 
article.  If  he  had  informed  his  readers  that  his  ar- 
ticle was  written  ten  years  ago,  and  was  intended 
for  men  of  other  times,  it  would  have  passed  with 
out  a  notice.  But  supposing  that  it  was  written 
for  the  improvement  of  the  present  times,  it 
"smacked"  too  much  of  "old  fogyism,"  (and  I  am 
not  alone  in  thinking  so,)  to  let  it  pass.  So  I  gave 
my  experience  as  an  honest  man  would,  and  "got 
a  hit,"  with  how  much  grace  I  leave  you  and  your 
readers  to  decide. 

As  for  mowing  machines,  I  am  happy  to  say  wt 
do  use  them,  and  their  merry  rattle  cheers  and 
lightens  the  labors  of  many  of  our  Vermont  farm- 
ers, and  will  many  more,  another  season.  But 
there  are  many  fields  in  Vermont,  and  I  presume 


in  Connecticut,  too,  that  can  never  be  mowed  by 
machinery. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  should  you  in  some  of  your 
"visits  to  the  farm,"  take  the  trouble  to  come  to 
Rutland,  you  would  find  specimens  of  successful 
farming  that  would  be  worthy  of  your  notice,  away 
up  here  in  Vermont,  and  we  should  be  happy  to 
show  you  our  hospitality. 

With  your  permission  I  will  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  once  more  to  the  advertisement  on 
another  page,  of  Cream  Hill  Farm,  for  most  of  the 
customers  I  have  had  find  it  too  large,  either  for 
their  means  or  ivants.  1  will  say  that  it  is  so  situ- 
ated that  it  can  be  divided  without  injuring  its  form, 
making  two  beautiful  farms  of  about  100  acres  each, 
properly  divided  into  meadow,  pasture  and  wood- 
land. • 

If  some  other  signature  suits  Mr.  Robinson  any 
better  than  that  outlandish  "Woa,  haw,  hush,"  he 
may  call  me  M.  J.  Perkins. 

Cream  Hill.  

Remarks. — It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  visit 
"Cream  Hill  Farm,"  and  many  others  in  its  vicini- 
ty, and  we  have  no  doubt  we  should  learn  enough 
among  the  thrifty  Vermonters  of  that  region  to  re- 
ward us  abundantly  for  the  time  required. 


BOOK  NOTICE. 


DowNiNQ's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.    Revised 
Edition.     New  York  :  Wiley  &  Halsted,  Publishers. 

In  speaking  of  Fruits,  we  have  often  urged  the 
reader  to  cultivate  only  the  best.  But  in  order  to 
do  this,  he  must  have  a  more  extended  knowledge 
of  fruit,  either  from  reading,  from  observation,  or 
from  actual  experiment  himself,  than  is  gained  by 
a  mere  familiarity  with  the  fruits  of  his  own  neigh- 
borhood. These  are  all  essential  to  enable  one  to 
become  a  pretty  correct  judge.  But  the  most  di- 
rect, quickest  and  easiest  way  to  gain  the  desired 
information,  is  by  reading.  There  are  books  filled 
with  the  collected  experience  and  wisdom  of  gene- 
rations, where  the  inquirer  may  learn  what  are  es- 
teemed the  best  fruits,  and  what  is  their  best  mode 
of  cultivation,  without  passing  through  the  long, 
expensive  and  dull  detail  of  practical  experiment 
himself.  Such  is  the  volume  now  before  us.  It 
probably  contains  the  most  accurate  descriptions 
and  engravings  of  a  large  and  generally  cultivated 
variety  of  American  fruits,  that  is  to  be  found 
among  us;  the  modes  of  cultivation,  of  grafting, 
budding  and  pruning,  are  given  with  such  an  accu- 
racy of  detail,  as  to  render  the  work  of  great  value 
to  the  beginner.  With  such  a  work  before  him, 
and  a  frequent  reference  to  its  pages,  he  could 
scarcely  fail  of  selecting  the  best  varieties,  and  of 
obtaining  excellent  fruit  at  a  cost  not  more  than 
would  be  required  to  produce  the  most  indifferent. 

The  arrangement  of  the  diff'erent  topics  in  this 
revised  edition  is  not  materially  changed.  In  the 
body  of  the  word  there  is  a  sensible  running  title, 
aff"ording  a  catch-word  of  ichat  is  spoken  of  below. 
But  in  the  index,  where  such  a  title  becomes  of 
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greater  importance,  it  is  entirely  abandoned,  and  a 

useless  repetition  runs  through  the  whole.  At  the 
opening  page  of  the  index,  in  a  neat  half-title,  in 
capitals  so  plain  that  who  runs  may  read,  we  are 
told  that  this  is  the  ''-Index  to  the  Different  Fruits," 
and  this  is  enough  for  the  whole.  Now  in  looking 
for  different  fruits  mentioned  in  the  index,  the 
reader  is  obliged  to  turn  to  the  head  of  the  class, 
because  no  catch-word  on  the  top  of  the  page  states 
what  fruit  is  mentioned  below.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  the  names  themselves  ought  to  suggest 
what  the  fruits  are,  for  not  more  than  one  reader 
in  fifty  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  such  names  as  to 
make  this  of  any  use  to  him.  To  one  using  the 
book  considerably  this  is  a  great  defect,  and  one 
which  we  hope  to  see  corrected  in  a  future  edition. 
Every  person  cultivating  a  dozen  trees,  should  own 
this  work. 

The  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  given  are  very 
numerous,  and  will  be  likely  to  lead  the  beginner 
astray,  as  the  number  of  really  good  varieties  of 
either  is  comparatively  small.  We  should  recom- 
mend to  the  common  cultivator  scarcely  more  than 
a  dozen  varieties  of  pears,  and  perhaps  double  that 
number  of  apples.  A  few  varieties,  well  tended, 
and  producing  the  best  fruit,  are  worth  more  than 
an  extended  list,  producing  but  an  indifferent  crop. 
In  former  numbers  of  the  Farmer,  the  reader  may 
find  these  few  varieties  given  in  tabular  form. 


EREOSS  ABOUT  TEE  HOHEY-BEE. 

The  following  remarks  from  the  Albany  Cultiva- 
tor may  correct  some  erroneous  notions  about  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  industrious  bee  : 

"Many  su])pose  that  the  bee  culls  honey  from 
the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  carries  it  to  his  cell  in 
the  hive.  This  is  not  correct.  The  nectar  it  col- 
lects from  the  flower  is  a  portion  of  his  food  or 
drink ;  the  honey  it  deposits  in  its  cell  is  a  secre- 
tion from  its  mellific,  or  honey-secreting  glands, 
analogous  to  the  milk-secreting  glands  of  the  cow 
and  other  animals.  If  they  were  the  mere  collec- 
tors and  transporters  of  honey  from  the  flowers  to 
the  honey-comb,  then  we  should  have  the  comb  fre- 
quently filled  with  molasses,  whenever  the  bees 
have  fed  at  a  molasses  hogshead.  The  hoViey-bag 
in  the  bee  performs  the  same  functions  as  the  cow's 
l)ag  or  udder — merely  receives  the  honey  from  the 
secreting  glands,  and  retains  it  till  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity presents  for  its  being  deposited  in  appropri- 
ate store-houses,  the  honey  comb. 

"Another  error  is  that  the  bee  collects  pollen 
from  the  flowers  accidentally  while  it  is  in  search 
of  honey.  Uuite  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  bee, 
when  in  search  of  nectar,  or  honey,  as  it  is  improp- 
erly called,  does  not  collect  pollen.  It  goes  in 
search  of  pollen  especially,  and  also  for  nectar. 
When  the  pollen  of  the  flower  is  ripe  and  fit  for 
the  use  of  the  bee  there  is  no  nectar  in  the  flower. 
It  is  genf.rally  supposed,  also,  that  the  bee  con- 
structs its  comb  from  such  vegetable  substances. 
This,  also,  is  an  error.  The  wax  is  a  secretion 
from  its  body,  as  the  honey  is;  and  it  makes   its 


appearance  in  small  scales  or  flakes  on  the  belly, 
and  is  taken  thence  by  other  bees,  rendered  plas- 
tic by  mixture  of  the  saliva  of  the  bee's  mouln, 
and  laid  on  the  walls  of  the  cell  with  the  tongue 
very  much  in  the  way  a  plasterer  uses  his  trowel." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT. 

Gov.  Brown  : — I  am  happy  to  have  one  direcc 
response  from  a  wheat-growing  farmer,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper.  Your  correspondent,  J.  D. 
Canning,  Esq.,  has  made  a  very  successful  experi- 
ment with  spring  wheat  the  past  season,  which  he 
publishes  "for  encouraging  my  brother  farmers." 
Coming  to  this  sensible  conclusion ,  he  says :  "I  have 
paid  their  prices  for  flour  long  enough."  Every 
farmer  among  you  should  say  amen  to  this  truth- 
ful declaration.  From  one  bushel  and  three  pecks 
seed,  his  wheat  is  equal  in  value,  (to  his  family,)  to 
five  barrels  of  flour.  We  can  only  hope  he  has 
the  same  quantity  of  winter  wheat  in  the  ground, 
sowed  a  month  ago;  if  so,  he  will  be  almost  sure 
of  his  wheaten  loaves  for  a  twelve  month,  and  tha 
from  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed.  He  will 
find  winter  as  much  better  than  spring  wheat  for 
bread,  as  winter  rye  is  better  than  spring  for  that 
purpose.  Winter  will  make  white,  pulpy  brea " 
and  pastry,  while  spring  wheat  will  make  dark, 
heavy  flour. 

Your  correspondent  from  Vermont,  in  your  issue 
of  26lh  September,  (I  think  it  was  on  the  farm  of 
a  Mr.  Lovering,)  reports  forty  bushels  of  winter 
wheat  to  the  acre.  This  splendid  yield  should  en- 
courage every  farmer  to  action.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  report  could  not  have  been  published 
in  the  month  of  August,  that  the  farmers  couk' 
have  had  the  benefit  of  earlier  information.  Whea* 
should  not  be  sown  after  the  10th  of  September, 
unless  upon  dry,  warm  land.  Middle  of  August  to 
1st  September  is  the  proper  time. 

The  writer  has  raised  40  bushels  winter  wheat  to 
the  acre,  and  25  bushels  per  acre  for  six  consecu 
tive  years,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Mass.  Samue 
Frothingham,  Jr.,  Esq.,  at  Milton  Hill,  Mass.,  rais 
ed  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  It  was  good 
pasture  land,  highly  dressed  with  pig  manure,  and 
plowed  in.  These  facts  have  been  published  be- 
fore, but  they  will  bear  repeating,  and  would  not 
be  lost  upon  the  farmer,  if  he  well  considered  his 
true  interest. 

The  subject  at  this  time  of  money  pressure,  and 
at  all  times  without  pressure,  is  of  serious  import. 
It  is  the  great  bread  question,  as  it  concerns  New 
England,  whose  means  and  soil  are  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  her  people,  for  the  procuring  of  every 
grain  that  grows.  I  boldly  make  the  assertion, 
and  shall  hold  to  it  till  confronted  by  practical  far- 
mers, who  have  made  fair  and  proper  tests. 

Can  any  earthly  reason  be  given  why  the  flirmer 
at  the  north  shall  not  raise  his  bread  ?  The  old 
maxim,  "nothing  venture  nothing  have,"  has  been  in- 
dulged in  for  scores  of  years.  Timidity  is  often 
worse  than  sharp  practice.  Ten  millions  of  dollars 
paid  the  West  annually  for  imported  breadstuffs  by 
Massachusetts  alone,  and  her  sturdy,  honest  yeo- 
manry among  its  best  customers!  What  a  com- 
mentary !  Surely  there  must  be  "something  rotten 
in  Denmark."  Read  and  ponder  the  excellent 
Vermont  letter,  (two  weeks  since.)     From  about 
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five  acres  of  land,  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat, 
("Kloss  Blue  Stem"  or  banner,  I  have  raised  it,) 
and  you  have  equal  in  value  to  fifty  barrels  of  flour. 
For  such  information  you  should  "ihank  God  and 
take  courage,"  and  go  and  do  likewise. 

JVew  York,  Oct.  oth,  1857.  H.  Poor. 


TO  MAKE  A  SOUND  SHINGLE  ROOF. 

As  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  carpen- 
ter's trade,  I  thought  that  I  would  give  some  of  my 
ideas  about  that  kind  of  work,  i  have  often  noticed 
the  roofs  of  buildings  that  had  some  holes  through 
them.  The  question  occurred  to  me  to  find  out 
what  the  reason  was  that  a  hole  should  come  in 
one  place  and  not  in  another,  and  on  examination, 
I  found  the  fault  to  be  in  the  laying  of  the  shingles, 
and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  mechanics  make  the 
same  mistake  in  laying  shingles.  I  presume  that 
some  of  my  old  friends  will  think  that  I  am  a  little 
green  to  think  of  teaching  them  how  to  do  as  sim- 
ple a  piece  of  work  as  to  lay  a  shingle,  but  perhaps 
I  shall  give  them  a  new  idea.  I  now  ask  any  of 
them  to  examine  their  roofs,  and  see  if  they  cannot 
find  some  of  the  very  places  that  I  shall  describe. 
I  shall  commence  to  describe  the  bad  places  by  ta- 
king four  courses  and  numbering  them.  No.  1  is 
five  shingles  long.  The  first  and  last  shingle  of  the 
course  are  four  inches  wide ;  the  three  middle  shin- 
gles are  eight  inches  wide.  This  will  form  the  first 
course.  The  next  course  is  4  shingles  8  inches  wide. 
These  cover  the  same  length  and  make  No.  2.  No. 
3  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  and  No.  4  as  No.  2.  Now, 
many  at  the  first  sight  will  say  we  have  a  good  roof 
and  the  joints  well  broke.  But  let  us  examine  a 
little  and  see.  The  second  course  in  the  joint  of 
the  third  course  is  but  one  thickness  of  shingle 
through  to  the  roof-board,  (and  that,  too,  at  the 
second  space  of  the  shingle,  as  a  shingle  is  usually 
divided  into  three  spaces,)  and  in  process  of  time, 
the  shingle,  will  wear  through  and  leave  a  hole 
through  the  roof,  while  the  rest  of  the  roof  is  good. 

I  am  aware  that  shingles  are  of  varied  widths, 
and  do  not  come  all  in  the  form  that  I  have  shown  : 
but  1  take  this  way  to  show  how  to  find  the  bad 
places.  I  shall  now  give  my  rule  for  laying  shin- 
gles, and  how  to  avoid  such  bad  places  in  a  roof, 
for  they  occur  in  most  of  roofs,  if  the  workmen  do 
not  know  how  to  avoid  them.  You  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  make  a  joint  directly  over  the  joint  of  the 
second  course  below  the  one  you  are  laying ;  or  in 
other  words,  to  break  joints  with  the  two  last  cour- 
ses that  you  have  lain. — Michigan  Fanner. 


Wall  Roses. — The  secret  of  growing  roses 
against  a  wall  might  be  packed  in  a  lady's  thimble. 
A  two  feet  deep  border  of  strong  loam,  four  or  five 
feet  wide,  to  be  as  rich  as  rotton  dung  can  make  it ; 
the  border  to  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  soft  pond- 
water  twice  a  week  in  dry  weather,  and  when  the 
roses  are  in  bloom,  to  keep  them  thin  in  the  branch- 
es, as  if  they  were  peach  trees,  and  to  play  the 
water-engine  against  them  as  for  a  house  on  fire, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  insects  till  no  more 
come.  There  is  a  reason  for  everything  under  the 
sun,  and  the  reason  for  insects  attacking  roses  in 
general,  and  those  on  walls  more  particularly,  is 
from  too  much  dryness  at  the  roots,  causing  the 
juices  to  be  more  palatable  through  the  action  of 
the  leaves. — Lon.  Hort.  Journal. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

Tomato  Figs. — Pour  boiling  water  over  the  to- 
matoes in  order  to  remove  the  skin ;  then  weigh 
them,  and  place  them  in  a  stone  jar  with  as  much 
sugar  as  jou  have  tomatoes,  and  let  them  stand  two 
days  ;  then  pour  ofi"  the  syrup  and  boil  and  skim  it 
until  no  .scum  rises;  then  pour  it  over  the  tomatoe.s, 
and  let  them  stand  two  days,  as  before;  then  boil 
and  skim  again.  After  the  third  i»»:e,  they  are  fit 
to  dry,  if  the  weather  is  good ;  if  not,  let  them  stand 
in  the  syrup  until  drying  weather ;  then  place  on 
large  earthen  plates  or  dishes,  and  put  them  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  which  will  take  about  a  week,  after 
which,  pack  them  down  in  small  wooden  boxes,  with 
fine  white  sugar  between  every  layer.  Tomatoes 
prepared  in  this  manner  will  keep  for  years. 

Apple  Jelly. — Apples  make  an  excellent  jelly. 
The  process  is  as  follows  :  They  are  pared,  quar- 
tered, and  the  core  completely  removed,  and  put 
into  a  pot  without  water,  closely  covered,  and  put 
into  an  oven  or  over  a  fire.  When  pretty  well 
stewed,  the  juice  is  to  be  squeezed  out  through  a 
cloth  to  which  a  little  white  of  an  egg  is  added,  and 
then  the  sugar ;  skim  it  previous  to  boiling,  then 
reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistency,^nd  an  excellent 
jelly  will  be  the  product. 

To  Dry  Pears. — Pare  them  very  thin  before 
they  are  quite  ripe  and  simmer  in  a  thin  syrup  ;  let 
them  lie  a  day  or  two,  then  make  the  syrup  richer 
and  simmer  again.  Repeat  this  till  they  are  clear, 
then  drain,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  or  a  cool  oven 
for  a  short  time.  They  may  be  kept  in  the  syrup 
and  dried  as  wanted,  which  makes  them  more  moist 
and  rich. 

Another  way. — Take  some  fine  pears  before  they 
are  ripe,  pare  them  and  set  them  over  the  fire  in 
cold  water;  let  them  stew  till  tender;  lift  them 
gently  out  and  put  them  into  cold  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  drain  on  a  sieve  into  a 
pound  of  sugar  and  two  quarts  of  water  for  every 
hfty  pears  ;  pot  the  fruit,  and  let  it  stand  two  hours. 
The  pears  must  then  be  taken  out  and  suspended 
in  a  slow  o^en,  with  the  large  end  down,  for  twelve 
hours.  Clarify  the  syrup  in  which  the  fruit  has 
stood,  and  boil  it ;  when  quite  cold,  the  pears  must 
again  remain  in  the  syrup,  and  be  transferred  to  the 
oven  for  the  same  time  as  before.  Boil  the  syrup 
and  continue  the  process  till  the  pears  are  perfect- 
ly dry.* 

Sweet  Crab-Apple  Pickles. — Boil  the  fruit  in 
clear  water  until  it  becomes  a  little  soft ;  then  draia 
them  on  a  large  diteh ;  then  to  every  pound  of  fruit 
add  one  of  sugar  ;  and  boil  hard  until  they  are 
preserved. 

To  make  the  pickles,  take  one-half  syrup  and  one- 
half  vinegar;  fill  the  jar  with  the  preserves,  and 
pour  on  the  syrup  and  vinegar ;  add  spices  to  suit 
the  taste. 

Poor  Man's  Puddlvg. — One  cup  of  molasses, 
one  cup  of  water,  one  cup  of  chopped  suet,  one  cup 
of  raisins,  one  teaspoonlul  of  .saleratus,  a  little  salt, 
flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff"  batter ;  tie  up  in  a  cloth, 
put  into  boiling  water,  boil  two  hours ;  use  wine  or 
brandy  sauce ;  leave  in  boiling  water  till  needed. — 
Godey's  Book. 
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DECEMBER. 

APPEAKANCES  OF  TREES  IN  WINTER. 

ECEMBER     is      thujS 

,  graphically  describ- 
j  ed  by  anonymous 
I  English  authors  : — 
"Age  does  not 
wither  beauty  more 
effectually  than  win- 
ter withers  all  the 
pleasantness  of  our 
old  rural  haunts. — 
Paths,  that  in  the 
flush  and  lusty 
pride  of  summer, 
were  bowery  cloisters, 
pillared  and  roofed  with 
rustling  boughs,  tocbI 
with  bird-notes,  or  the  murmur- 
ing hum  of  insect-life,  and  filled 
with  a  green  twilight  that  sunset 
used  to  kindle  into  gold,  are  bleak  and 
bare,  silent  and  desolate,  open  to  the 
sky  above,  and  carpeted  with  sodden  leaves  be- 
neath. Rippling  runnels  have  lost  their  silvery 
voices,  and  utter  hoarse  responses  to  the  wailing 
wind.  Silver-sheening  ponds,  that  were  such 
faithful  mirrors  of  the  changeful  heavens,  are 
now  mere  miry  reservoirs,  turbid  and  dark,  black 
blots  upon  the  blank  and  dreary  landscape.  Trees 
that  were  lately  garmented  with  lavish  leafiness, 
wear  now  the  spectral  aspect  of  grim  and  grisly 
skeletons;  and  through  their  rude  and  leafless 
branches,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  cottage  roofs  and 
fair  white  walls,  that  have  been  hidden  from  our 
eyes,  since  April's  leaves  were  young  and  green." 

The  preceding  passage  affords  us  a  vivid  picture 
of  a  wintrj'  landscape,  before  the  snow  has  come  up- 
on the  earth ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  description  is 
proof  to  our  mind  that  the  loveliness  of  nature, 
though  changed,  is  not  destroyed.  As  the  supposed 
cheerless  season  of  winter  has  now  come  upon  us, 


let  us  consider  whether  all  that  can  yield  no  pleas- 
ure must  be  sought  within  doors,  while  it  continues, 
or  whether  nature  is  not  still  inviting  us  by  new 
aspects  of  beauty,  to  contemplate  her  ever  chang- 
ing scenes.  In  summer  we  see  the  leafy  beauty  of 
trees,  but  cannot  well  discern  the  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  their  spray  and  the  different  hues  of  their 
branches.  Gilpin,  in  his  work  on  "Forest  Trees," 
has  treated  this  subject  very  fully.  He  says  "The 
boughs  of  trees,  likewise,  and  all  their  larger  limbs, 
add,  in  winter,  a  rich  variety  and  contrast  to  the 
forest ;  the  smooth  and  the  rough,  the  light  and  the 
dark,  often  beautifully  opposing  each  other.  In 
winter,  the  stem  predominates,  as  the  leaf  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  amusing  in  one  season  to  see  the  branch- 
es losing  and  discovering  themselves  among  the 
foliage  :  and  it  is  amusing  also,  in  the  other,  to 
walk  through  the  desolate  forest,  and  see  the  vari- 
ous combinations  of  stems,  the  traversing  of  branch- 
es across  each  other  in  so  many  beautiful  direc- 
tions; and  the  pains  which  nature  takes  in  forming 
a  wood  as  well  as  a  single  tree.  She  leaves  no  part 
unclosed  ;  but  pushing  in  frhe  branch,  or  the  sprig, 
as  the  opening  allows,  she  fiUa  all  vacant  spaces ; 
and  brings  the  heads  of  the  trees  which  grow  near 
each  other  into  contact ;  while  every  step  we  take 
presents  us  with  some  beautiful  variety,  in  her 
mode  of  forming  the  fretted  roof,  under  which  we 
walk." 

We  call  attention  to  these  appearances,  because 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  more  beauty  one  is  able 
to  behold  and  appreciate  in  nature,  at  all  seasons, 
and  especially  in  winter,  the  more  pleasure  will  at- 
tend his  rustic  occupations  ;  and  the  aiore  content- 
edly will  he  perform  those  out-of  door  tasks,  which 
must  often  be  performed  alone,  with  nothing  but 
the  wild  objects  of  nature  for  his  companions. — 
Probably  (here  are  not  many  of  our  New  England 
farmers,  who  are  generally  shrewd  and  intelligent 
observers,  who  hare  neglected  to  notice  the  differ- 
ent appearance  of  trees  in  the  winter  season  ;  and 
who  does  not  know  the  elm,  the  ash,  the  oak,  and 
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other  trees,  in  -winter  by  the  character  of  their 
spray,  as  well  as  by  their  foliage  in  summer  ?  There 
is  a  gracefulness  about  the  elm  in  winter  which  is 
even  more  apparent  than  in  other  seasons.  Not 
only  do  the  large  branches  form  beautiful  arches 
by  their  drooping,  but  they  are  sub-divided  into 
the  minutest  spray  that  hangs  almost  like  fringe 
from  every  part  of  the  tree.  The  spray  of  the  ash 
and  the  horse  chestnut,  on  the  contrary,  is  stiff, 
blunt  and  coarse,  and  would  afford  a  stranger  but 
a  feeble  conception  of  the  beauty  of  these  trees 
when  they  are  in  foliage.  It  is  needless  to  extend 
these  remarks ;  but  any  one  who  has  not  previous- 
ly made  such  observations,  would,  if  his  attention 
were  called  to  them,  find  much  to  interest  his  mind 
by  its  novelty  and  beautj'. 

It  is  in  winter  only  that  an  opportunity  is  afford- 
ed us  to  observe  the  different  colors  of  the  branch- 
es of  trees.  These,  in  some  instances,  present  a 
very  beautiful  sight.  Some  species  of  willow  have  a 
bright  golden  colored  spray ;  in  others  it  is  of  a 
vivid  green  ;  and  these  colors  are  often  beautiful- 
ly contrasted  with  the  dark  purple  bark  of  the 
branches,  and  the  ashen  spray  of  the  birch  or  the 
poplar. 

In  the  shrubbery  of  our  pastures  we  observe  a 
still  greater  variety  of  hues,  passing  through  a  se- 
ries of  beautiful  gradations,  from  a  bright  crimson, 
to  a  dark  purple  and  mulberry  hue.  All  these  are 
placed  in  pleasing  opposition  to  the  brown  surface 
of  the  pasture  and  the  grey  rocks  covered  with  li- 
chens and  patches  of  bright  green  mosses.  When 
one  has  once  become  accustomed  to  observing  these 
ajjpearances,  they  provide  for  him  an  endless  source 
of  amusement,  when  engaged  in  the  occupations 
of  the  field. 

But  we  must  not  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
mere  aspects  of  the  season.  We  are  reminded  by 
our  observations  abroad,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  of  the 
uses  and  the  necessity  of  trees  and  forests,  for  pro- 
tection from  the  cold  and  raging  winds  of  this  in- 
clement season.  This  is  a  subject  that  has  never 
sufficiently  occupied  the  attention  of  our  farmers. 
Many  there  are,  who  appreciate  the  beauty  of  for- 
ests, and  the  value  of  the  shade  of  wayside  trees  ; 
and  all  feel  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  constant 
succession  of  woodland  growth,  to  furnish  a  regular 
supply  of  timber  and  fuel.  It  is  time  we  should 
all  duly  consider  the  advantages  of  trees  and  forests 
as  a  protection  from  the  bleakness  of  winds.  These 
advantages  are  not  obtained  by  a  wide  extent  of 
wood,  in  any  greater  degree,  than  by  a  dense  and 
narrow  strip.  A  mere  row  of  single  trees  affords 
but  little  protection  from  the  winds,  because  the 
current  passes  freely  underneath  the  branches :  but 
a  narrow  plantation  of  wood,  with  its  undergrowth, 
especially  if  it  consists  of  a  liberal  mixture  of  ev- 
ergreens, must  be  a  sure  protection  from  all  the 
winds  that  blow  at  right  angles  with  its  length. — 


Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  more  generally  any  tract 
of  country  is  intersected  by  such  strips  of  wood- 
land, the  more  secure  it  must  be  from  any  steady 
currents  of  wind. 

This  consideration  suggests  to  us  the  necessity, 
when  we  are  employed  in  cutting  down  a  tract  of 
woodland,  of  leaving  a  narrow  strip  with  its  under- 
growth, wherever  it  may  be  left  with  advantage. 
If  there  be  a  ridge  of  land  extending  through  this 
piece  of  wood,  leave  the  trees  on  this  elevation ;  if 
the  whole  be  a  level,  leave  a  strip  on  the  outside  of 
the  wood,  where  it  joins  with  the  open  pasture. — 
The  advantage  of  choosing  the  outside  for  this  pur- 
pose, arises  from  the  greater  number  of  well  formed 
and  fully  developed  trees,  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
wood.  Such  as  cannot  be  found  in  the  midst  of  it. 
The  outer  portion  is  likewise  always  btitter  supplied 
with  undergrowth  which  is  quite  as  important  as 
the  trees,  to  protect  the  adjoining  fields  from  the 
wind. 

We  have  often  been  surprised  to  see  how  ruth- 
lessly our  people  will  sometimes  cut  down  a  little 
warm  plantation  of  trees,  like  the  kind  which  we 
have  recommended,  for  the  sake  merely  of  clear- 
ing the  whole  of  a  certain  space.  Sometimes  they 
appear  to  understand  the  value  of  the  trees,  but 
spoil  half  of  their  advantages  by  depriving  them 
of  their  undergrowth.  A  wood  covering  a  square 
space  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  might  be  divested  of 
its  undergrowth,  and  if  necessary,  converted  into 
pasture,  without  diminishing  its  value  for  purposes 
of  protection  ;  because  a  current  of  wind  could  not 
freely  pass  through  such  an  extensive  body  of  trees. 
But  a  long  and  warm  plantation,  though  nearly  as 
valuable  for  shade  without  its  undergrowth,  is  al- 
most useless  without  it  as  a  protection  from  winds. 
We  should  advise  the  owner  of  land,  therefore, 
never  to  clear  such  a  warm  tract  of  its  under- 
growth ;  and  if  it  be  destitute  of  it,  plant  it  as  soon 
as  possible,  with  those  hardy  and  valuable  shrubs, 
such  as  the  cornels,  the  vimineous  blueberries,  ha- 
zel-bushes, laurels,  and  even  barberries,  which  flour- 
ish readily  in  all  situations. 

To  return  to  the  aspects  of  nature : — has  the 
reader  never  observed  that  a  small  tract  of  wood — 
that  is,  a  tract  of  only  a  few  rods  in  width — is  nev- 
er so  pleasing  an  object  of  sight,  when  its  under- 
growth is  wanting,  as  when  it  is  well  supplied  with 
it  ?  See  how  bald  and  naked  every  wood  appears 
which  is  without  this  pleasing  accompaniment! 
How  artificial  it  looks,  how  cold  and  uncomforta- 
ble! The  smaller  trees  and  shrubs  and  tangled 
vines,  that  always  skirt  a  wood  of  several  years' 
standing,  unless  they  have  been  cleared  away  by 
the  hand  of  man,  are  the  shading  which  nature  em- 
ploys to  embellish  her  landscapes.  They  cause 
the  wood  to  unite  gradually  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly with  the  plain,  instead  of  presenting  a  bold 
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and  perpendicular   outline,  suc'a  as  we  behold   in 
clearings. 

For  the  NeiB  England  Farmer. 

CHINESE  SUGAE  CANE. 

Last  sprino:,  through  the  kindness  of  the  editor 
of  the  Jlmerican  Jlgiiculturist,  I  received  a  paper 
of  seed  of  the  "Sorghum,"  The  18th  of  the  5th 
month  I  planted  sixty-four  hills,  putting  five  seed^ 
in  a  hill,  on  a  gravelly  spot  in  the  garden,  and 
without  applying  am/  manure,  though  the  land  was 
in  good  condition  for  an  average  crop  of  corn.  I 
knew  the  land  was  not  the  best,  but  it  was  the  ear- 
liest spot  I  had.  The  seed  did  not  all  come  up,  and 
that  which  did,  grew  very  slowly  the  first  six  weeks, 
owing  principally,  no  doubt,  to  the  cold,  wet  weath- 
er which  prevailed.  It  being  something  new  in  this 
region,  a  number  of  persons  examined  it,  and  the 
general  opinion  was,  that  it  would  not  succeed  well 
here.  Early  in  the  7th  month,  however,  it  took  a 
vigorous  start,  and  soon  reached  the  height  of  six — 
eight — ten  feet.  About  the  first  of  9th  month, 
the  heads  began  to  appear,  and  it  soon  reached  the 
height  of  lU  feet.  The  26th  of  9th  month,  1  cut 
a  iew  hills,  pounded  the  stalks,  and  pressed  as 
much  of  the  juice  as  I  could  in  a  cheese-press,  but 
for  want  of  sufficient  power,  I  obtained  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole.  This  I  boiled  down,  and  made 
a  little  syrup,  which  was  very  fine,  though  a  little 
acid  was  perceptible.  I  have  since  learned  that 
lime  should  be  used  as  a  corrective.  I  find  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  seeds  jjroduced  canes  which 
headed  ;  some  of  them  are  over  twelve  feet  high. 
These  also  threw  out  one  hundred  and  five  suckers, 
most  of  which  headed,  and  many  of  them  were  as 
tall  as  the  parent  canes. 

I  think  that  "Essex,"  (p.  407  of  current  volume,) 
could  he  see  my  "patch"  of  canes,  would  think  it 
something  else  than  "a  diminutive  looking  grass," 
though  growing  in  latitude  44°  North.  I  find  it 
rather  more  hardy  than  Indian  corn.  Mine  was 
not  killed  until  the  morning  of  the  and  17th  of 
month,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  32°,  even  this 
t.ien  only  the  ends  of  the  leaves  were  killed.  I  cut 
it  up  the  20th,  and  the  entire  stalk  and  a  portion 
of-  the  leaves  were  green.  The  2nd  of  this  month 
the  mercury  fell  to  35",  and  corn  was  visibly 
marked  by  frost,  yet  not  aleaf  of  the  Sorghum  was 
touched.  The  heads  appeared  in  good  season,  yet 
I  fear  that  none  of  the  seed  will  ripen.  Some  is 
nearly  grown,  and  I  have  placed  a  few  stalks  in  a 
warm  room  to  see  if  it  will  mature.  It  fills  very 
siowl)',  but  I  attribute  it  to  the  abundance  of  wet 
weather  which  we  have  this  fall,  which  keeps  the 
temperature  at  a  lower  point  than  usual. 

Judging  from  this  my  first  experiment,  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  that,  with  the  aid  of  suitable  machinery 
for  expressing  the  juice,  it  may  be  raised  with  profit 
for  making  syrup,  even  in  this  latitude  ;  and  as  a 
crop  for  feeding  to  cattle  and  swine,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  its  utility  and  value.  When  the 
stalks  are  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  cattle  and 
horses  are  very  fond  of  it.  When  full  grown,  it  is 
too  hard  for  them  to  eat,  but  hogs  will  chew  the 
hardest  cane  as  eagerly  as  they  will  an  ear  of  corn, 
extracting  the  juice,  and  leaving  nothing  but  the 
outside  of  the  stalk,  and  that  thoroughly  masticated 
and  pressed.  I  intend  to  make  another  trial  next 
year  on  a  larger  scale.    I  hope  those  who  have  ex- 


perimented with  it  this  year,  will  give  the  results 
to  the  public. 

We  have  remarkably  wet  weather— -nineteen  out 
of  twenty-five  days  of  this  month  have  been  rainy 
or  mostly  cloudy,  and  farmers  are  consequently 
very  much  behind  the  time  in  their  harvesting. 
The  20th  and  21st  were  very  cold.  Snow  fell 
moderately  mo-^t  of  the  20th ;  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  day  was  but  32°.  In  the  morning  of 
the  22ad  the  mercury  fell  to  24°.  I  am  informed 
that  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  the 
20th,  at  London,  C,  W.  Since  that  time  the 
weather  has  been  mild.  Grain  is  extremely  low,  and 
money  scarce.  L.  Vaeney. 

Pidou,  a  IF.,  10  'Mo.  26th,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

EAEMERS'  CLUBS. 

Daring  the  late  driving  north-east  storm,  I  was 
thinking  what  we  could  do  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  farmers  of  our  neighborhood;  and  it  seemed 
the  best  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  induce  them  to 
associate  together  for  mutual  instruction.  There  is 
scarcely  any  town  about,  where  twenty  or  more 
could  not  be  enlisted  in  such  an  organization,  if 
they  could  but  feel  that  benefit  would  accrue  there- 
from. Let  it  be  tried,  and  all  those  who  are  wil- 
ling to  improve,  invited  to  join.  Let  there  be  ap- 
pointed a  supervisory  committee  of  three,  who  shall 
have  the  general  direction  of  the  meetings  at  such 
times  and  place  as  can  be  made  most  convenient ; 
and  a  Secretary  to  record  what  is  done  at  each 
meeting,  which  record  is  to  be  read  at  the  opening 
at  the  next  succeeding  meeting.  Let  a  general  in- 
vitation be  given  to  all  interested  in  the  purposes 
contemplated,  to  come  in  and  witness  what  is  said 
and  done  ;  and  to  communicate  of  their  experience. 
My  word  for  it,  in  whatever  village  this  course 
shall  be  faithfully  pursued  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  it  will  not  soon  be  relinquished.  If  we 
have  apolitical  or  religious  object  in  view,  we  bring 
it  about  by  a'5sociating  together.  Why  not  do  the 
same  thing,in  relation  to  our  own  means  of  living  ? 
This,  if  1  do  not  mistake,  has  already  been  done 
in  some  of  the  best  farming  towns  of  Old  Essex, 
where  may  be  found  as  successful  culture  as  else- 
where. Why  not  extend  the  same  thing  through- 
out the         '  Old  Bay  State. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

A  GREAT  YIELD  OF  OATS. 

Mr.  Editor  :— One  year  ago  last  March,  I  saw 
advertised  in  your  paper  a  new  kind  of  oats,  called 
the  Australian  Oats,  by  a  gentleman  in  Rhode 
Island.  I  sent  for  some,  by  mail,  and  received 
about  a  table  spoonful.  I  sowed  them  in  drills  on 
the  end  of  some  rows  of  potatoes,  placing  the  ker- 
nels about  four  inches  apart,  and  the  yield  was 
twelve  quarts.  This  year  I  sowed  them  broadcast, 
rather  thin,  and  raised  thirteen  and  one-half  bush- 
els, weighing  forty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  heads 
were  from  twelve  to  nineteen  inches  long,  some  of 
the  heads  having  two  hundred  and  five  kernels! 
If  any  one  has  beat  this,  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
them,  for  I  think  it  a  good  plan  for  farmers  to 
raise  what  yields  the  most  profit. 

C.  F.  Lincoln. 

JVorth  Sherburne,  Vt.,  Oct.  27,  1857. 
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SAUSAGE  STUFEER. 
A  convenient  meat  cutter  is  wanted  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year,  but  the  sausage  stuffer  only  occa- 
sionally. The  sausage  stuffer,  however,  is  a  fit  cona- 
panion  for  the  meat  cutter,  and  in  many  cases 
ought  to  go  with  it.  Sausages  are  stuffed  with  ex- 
traordinary despatch  with  it,  and  the  farmer  who 
makes  his  own  links  will  find  it  a  convenient  and 
excellent  article.  There  are  four  sizes,  three  of 
which  are  with  one  or  two  tubes.  The  tubes  are 
made  to  be  attached  or  taken  off  by  a  screw,  and 
differing  in  size,  fit  large  and  small  skins. 


.For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHITEWASHING  THEES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Both  vegetable  and  animal  bodies 
are  subject  to  diseases,  as  well  as  the  attacks  of 
parasitic  animals,  and  remedies  and  preventive  or 
prophylactic  measures,  are  just  as  proper  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter  case.  Conceding  the  bark 
of  trees  to  be  endowed  with  as  important  vital  func- 
tions as  the  skin  of  man,  analogy  \<ould  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  as  local  applications  are  efficient 
remedies  in  the  one,  so  also  they  would  probably 
prove  to  be  in  the  other.  Sulphur,  and  lime  and 
mercury,  which  are  so  destructive  to  human  para-j 
sites,  are  no  less  so  to  vegetables ;  and  the  process  I 
of  whitewashing  trees  is  no  more  unnatural  or  ir-  j 
rational  than  applying  sulphur  or  mercurial  oint- 
ment to  the  epidermic  coat  of  animals.  Veterinary 
surgeons  recommend  washing  the  skin  of  the  horse  I 
with  a  decoction  of  walnut  leaves  or  tobacco,  to  pre- 1 
vent  the  gad-fly  from  depositing  its  ova  or  nits  on  i 
the  hairs  of  the  animal,  and  thus  prevent  an  attack 
of  bots ;  is  it  any  more  absurd  to  apply  lime  to  our 
trees,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  their  winged  ene- 
mies, the  aphis  and  the  borer  ?  I  have  not  stated 
that  the  bark  has  no  function ;  but  I  have  said  that 
the  epidermic  layer  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  to  the  more  important  structures  beneath, 
and  that  its  office  was  not  for  nutrition,  and  conse- 
quently no  harm  would  accrue  fiom  covering  it 
with  an  impenetrable  varnish.  Your  correspondent, 
L.  W.,  seems  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  "stoma- 
ta"  or  "pores"  of  which  he  speaks,  arejtund  chiefly 
in  the  epidermic  coat  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  rarely  found  elsewhere.  "As  a  gen- 
eral, rule,"  says  Prof.  Gray,  "the  stomata  wholly  or 
principally  belong  to  the  epidermis  of  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  leaf."  ("The  Botanical  Text  Book,"  p. 
103.)  The  experiment  alluded  to,  of  placing  a 
dried,  shrunk  and  shrivelled  plant  (herbaceous)  in 
water,  and  its  imbibing  moisture,  proves  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  vital  function  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
bark  of  trees  ;  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  purely  physi- 
cal endosmose.  Strange  that  solearned  a  physiolo- 
gist should  have  adduced  this  as  a  case  in  point. 
That  absorption,  as  well  as  exhalation,  is  performed 
by  the  leaves  of  plants,  is  known  to  every  farmer 
vrho  has  observed  the  effects  of  a  heavy  dew  in  re- 


viving his  wilted  corn ;  but  few  are  so  stupid  as  to 
imagine  that  this  effect  has  been  produced  by  ab- 
sorption from  the  stalks !  Every  tyro  in  vegetable 
physiology  knows  that  the  bark  is  compof^ed  of 
three  distinct  layers,  the  epidermis,  the  celhdar  in- 
tegument and  the  liber  or  inner  layer;  that  the  two 
outer  are  cellular  in  structure,  and  the  inner,  or  li- 
ber, both  cellular  and  woody ;  that  the  sap  absorbed 
by  the  spongioles  of  the  roots,  ascends  through  the 
outer  lajers  of  the  trunk  or  stem,  by  the  eflects  of 
the  alburnum,  or  sap  wood,  to  the  leaves,  and  is 
there  elaborated  by  exhalation  through  the  stoma- 
ta, and  bv  decomposition  through  the  agency  of 
light,  into  a  nutritious  fluid  called  latex ;  that  this 
fluid  descends  by  the  lacticiferous  tissues  of  the  liber; 
that  a  part  of  the  sap  is  transformed  into 
a  viscid  matter,  called  cambium,  and  depo- 
sited between  the  liber  and  the  wood, 
forming  a  cellular  layer  on  each,  while 
another  part  is  carried  inward  from  the 
bark  by  the  medullary  ways,  and  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  stem  or 
trunk,  while  the  remainder  passes  on  to 
the  roots,  and  is  diffused  through  their  substance. 
He  may  probably  not  know  that  the  fluid  ex- 
haled through  these  stomata  is  so  nearly  pure 
water,  that  it  does  not  contain  the  l-2-3,0l)0th 
part  of  solid  m.atter,  proving  that  it  is  simple 
exhalation,  and  that  no  vital  process  of  secre- 
tion is  concerned  in  the  process.  (Carpenter's 
"Com.  Phys.")  He  knows,  too,  that  the  removal  cf 
the  epidermis  of  the  white  birch  does  not  injure  the 
growth  of  the  tree  any  more  than  covering  it  with 
paint  or  varnish,  and  he  therefore  concludes  with 
Prof.  Gray,  "that  it  is  obvious  that  the  sap-wood 
and  the  liber  are  alone  permanently  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  trunk."  (Lae.  Cit.,  p.  83.)  L.  W. 
endeavors,  by  a  garbled  quotation,  to  give  a  mean- 
ing to  the  remarks  of  Schleiden,  which  this  author 
did  not  design  to  convey.  His  words  are,  "In  cer- 
tain places,  little  orifices  are  left  between  the  cells, 
leading  into  the  interior  of  the  plant.  These  slits, 
through  which  the  plant  communicates  with  the  at- 
mosphere, and  expires  gases  and  watery  vapor,  are 
opened  wider,  or  contracted,  as  may  be  required." 
("Poetry  of  the  Veg.  World,"  by  M.  J.  Schleiden. 
Am.  Ed.,  1857,  p.  61.)  This  writer  represents  the 
function  of  the  stomata  to  be,  to  evaporate  the  su- 
perfluous water  absorbed  by  the  spongioles.  He 
does  not  intimate,  even,  that  they  ever  absorb  mois- 
ture, and  no  one  but  L.  W.  has  ever  supposed  that 
they  are  concerned  in  "nutrition."  I  am  half  dis- 
posed to  charge  your  correspondent  with  sinning 
against  what  light  he  had,  for  in  the  very  sentence 
of  Schleiden  preceding  the  one  quoted,  this  writer 
remarks, — "It  (the  epidermis)  becomes  clothed, 
sooner  or  later,  with  a  layer  of  varying  thickness, 
of  a  homogeneous  substance,  which  receives  beside, 
a  thin  coating  of  wax  or  resin  ;  thus  the  enveloping 
membrane  becomes  impenetrable  by  fluids,  and 
even  repels  them,  since  water  runs  off  it  as  from  a 
greasy  substance." 

I  might  safely  rest  the  question  here,  so  far  as 
theory  is  concerned,  having  shown  that  the  appli- 
cation of  lime,  paint  and  other  substances  to  the 
bark  of  trees  violates  none  of  the  laws  of  vegetable 
physiology,  as  explained  by  the  highest  authorities. 
But  in  regard  to  the  particular  question  we  are  now 
discussing,  viz  ;  the  application  of  lime  to  trees,  the 
whole  is  irrelevant,  inasmuch  as  whitewash,  instead 
of  obstructing  the  absorption  of  gases  and  moisture, 
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(which  L.  W.  assumes  to  be  the  function  of  the  bark, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject,) actually  has  a  strong  attraction  for  both,  and 
is  in  daily  use,  as  a  disinfectant,  on  account  of  this 
very  property.  So  far  from  obstructing  the  pores 
in  the  bark  of  trees,  supposing  that  they  had  any, 
it  would  have  h  directly  contrary  effect,  and  aid 
"nutrition"  by  its  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Supposing,  again,  what  is  not  true,  that  any  nutri- 
tive office  is  performed  by  the  bark,  L.  W.  must 
not  expect  me,  nor  your  readers,  to  receive  his  ipse 
dixit  as  to  the  functions  of  the  epidermis,  unless 
supported  by  some  acknowledged  authority ;  nor 
must  he  expect  to  escape  by  locating  the  stomata 
or  pores  in  the  bark,  instead  of  the  leaves,  and  then 
applying  to  the  former  what  is  designed  for  the 
latter.  This  double  assumption  may  be  ingenious ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  scientific  rules, 
which  require  our  reasoning  to  be  based  on  estab- 
lished facts. 

I  therefore  hold,  that  it  is  not  "empiricism"  to 
advocate  the  utility  of  whitewashing  trees ;  L.  W. 
may  call  the  late  Mr.  Downing,  Judge  Buel,  Dr. 
Harris,  Dr.  Fitch,  &c.  "charlatans"  for  favoring  this 
practice,  but  the  reader  will  be  at  no  great  loss  in 
determining  who  bet.t  deserves  the  title.  The  "ar- 
boriculturist of  Boston  Common,"  so  far  from  ma- 
king any  "mistake"  in  applying  a  "composition  of 
the  consistence  of  paint"  to  the  trees,  acted  with 
skill  and  judgment,  violating  none  of  the  laws  of 
vegetable  life,  and  with  the  most  successful  results. 
Even  L.  W.,  who  has  such  a  morbid  horror  of  paint 
and  whitewash,  admits  the  "trees  grow  and  seem  to 
flourish,  notwithstanding  this  mistaken  treatment," 
proving  at  any  rate  that  such  applications  are  harm- 
less, and  that  all  that  can  be  said  against  them  is, 
that  they  are  unsightly  and  unnecessary.  On  this 
point,  however,  facts  and  observation  are  altogether 
against  L.  W.  These  have  conclusively  demonstrat- 
ed that  lime,  in  the  form  of  whitewash,  is  a  perfect 
protection  against  the  attacks  both  of  aphides  and 
borers,  just  as  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  protects 
rose  bushes,  cucumber  vines,  grape  vines,  &c.,  against 
the  ravages  of  their  insect  enemies.  L.  W.  would 
admit  "a  little  soap."  What!  close  the  "pores,"  with 
this  viscid  substance,  which  it  is  far  more  likely  to 
do,  than  whitewash  ;  and  then,  how  unnatural  to 
wash  trees  with  soap  and  water,  as  if  they  were  dir- 
ty babies  or  coal-heavers !  Analogv,  instead  of  be- 
ing opposed,  as  L.  W.  woulcJi^ave  it,  to  the  use  of 
artificial  remedies  and  preventives  against  vegeta- 
ble parasites,  is  altogether  in  their  favor,  as  I  have 
already  stated.  When  human  "pediculi"  are  left 
to  the  curative  powers  of  "pure  water,"  for  fear  of 
"closing  the  pores"  by  oily  medicated  unguents,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  leaving  vegetable 
parasites  to  the  deterging  influence  of  the  same 
agent.  A  tar  ointment  cap  for  tinea  capitis  seems 
"a  priori"  as  absurd  and  ridiculous,  as  a  coat  of 
whitewash  to  a  tree,  but  here,  as  always,  utility  is 
the  test,  and  the  only  test  by  which  these  applica- 
tions are  to  be  judged.  It  looks  very  ridiculous,  to 
be  sure.,  to  see  the  straw  effigy  of  a  man  suspended 
in  our  fruit  trees,  or  corn  fields,  but  when  we  find 
thai  it  saves  our  fruit  and  corn  from  the  birds,  we 
lose  sight  of  any  absurdity  or  ridiculousness,  which 
might  otherwise  be  connected  with  such  an  effigy 
so  situated,  and  so  of  whitewash.  Its  color  is  quite 
unnatural  to  most  trees,  to  all  perhaps  except  the 
white  birch  and  silver  poplar,  but  it  is  not  unseem- 
ly, and  if  it  were,  this  may  well  be  overlooked,  when 
we  remember  its  great  utility. 


I  do  not  deny,  that  we  judge  very  much  as  to 
he  health  and  good  condition  of  a  tree,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  bark,  particularly  the  ajjple  and 
peach,  but  that  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
proper  function  of  the  bark,  any  more  than  the 
state  of  the  tongue,  nails  and  hair,  in  the  human 
subject,  prove  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  function 
of  these  organs.  They  merely  furnish  signs  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  general  health,  and  so  of  the 
bark  of  fruit  trees. 

In  the  seventh  Vol.  of  the  JSTew  England  Far- 
mer, may  be  found  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Harris, 
of  Cambridge,  which  contains  a  full  description  of 
th  e  various  bark-lice  which  infest  our  fruit  trees,  to- 
gether with  the  remedies,  and  among  these  white- 
wash is  ranked  among  the  best.  In  the  same  wri- 
ter's "Report  on  the  Insects  of  Mass.,"  (1841,  p. 
202,)  he  remarks  as  follows:  "The  best  application 
for  the  destruction  of  the  lice  is  a  wash  made  of 
two  parts  of  soft  soap  and  eight  of  water,  with 
which  is  to  be  mixed  lime  enough  to  bring  it  to  the 
consistence  of  thick  whitewash.  This  is  to  be  put 
upon  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  the  trees  with  a  brush, 
and  as  high  as  practicable,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
surface,  and  fill  the  cracks  in  the  bark."  (Alas ! 
the  "pores !")  The  same  intelligent  naturalist,  in 
the  fifth  Vol.  of  the  JVew  England  Farmer,  de- 
scribes the  peach-borer,  and  recommends  the  8am.e 
application  to  prevent  its  ravages,  and  as  respects 
the  canker-worms  which  infest  our  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  he  recommends  "troughs  filled  with 
oil,  to  be  fastened  round  the  trees,"  but,  "before  the 
troughs  are  fastened  and  filled,  the  body  of  the 
tree  should  be  well  coated  with  clay-paint  or  white- 
wash, to  absorb  the  oil  that  may  fall  upon  it." 
("Report  on  Insects  of  Mass.,"  p.  337.)  So  also 
as  regards  the  various  species  of  clyttis  which  are 
destroying  our  maples,  locusts  and  other  ornamen- 
tal trees.  Dr.  H.  states  that  "whitewashing  and 
covering  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  grafting  com- 
position will  prevent  the  female  from  depositing 
her  eggs,  on  them."  (Lae.  Cit.)  Surely,  "grafting 
composition"  must  "close  the  pores,"  if  any  thing 
would  !  But  I  will  not  prolong  this  discussion.  I 
might  support  my  views  by  even  higher  authority 
than  I  have  quoted,  but  it  is  unnecessarj'.  I  thought 
that  the  supercilious  flippancy  of  L.  W.  deserved 
some  rebuke,  and  it  has  been  administered  homse- 
opathically  it  is  true,  but  hoping  it  may  have  a  cu- 
rative effect  notwithstanding.  c.  A.  L. 

Berkshire,  Sept.  1st,  1857. 


IS  THIS  ANYBODY'S  PICTURE  ? 

There's  neighbor  S .     He's  content  with  his 

farm,  and  believes  that  draining  is  too  costly  to  be 
practised,  and  sheds  will  not  pay  as  a  protection  to 
stock.  He  leaves  a  dilapidated  fence  in  front  of  his 
dwelling,  backed  by  a  row  of  scraggy  peach  trees. 
His  wood-yard  is  the  space  in  front  of  the  house, 
consisting  of  an  unsightly  pile  of  green  logs,  to  be 
cut  up  as  occasion  requires.  His  barn !  the  roof 
decayed  and  ragged,  with  the  boards  here  and  there 
missing  from  the  sides ;  an  open  yard,  where  all 
winter  a  herd  of  lowing  cattle  may  be  seen,  pinch- 
ed with  cold,  and  trampling  their  fodder  under 
their  feet.  His  farming  implements  !  they  are  few 
and  simple.  Go  into  the  road,  and  there  by  the 
fence — where  they  are  carefully  placed  when  not  in 
use — you  will  see  them.  An  old  wagon  with  an 
older  box  stands  there,  ready  to  drop  to  pieces  by 
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its  own  weight,  a  three-cornered  drag  rests  confi- 
dingly against  it,  while  a  little  way  ofl"  is  the  plow, 
which,  by  the  wear  and  tear  it  has  been  subjected 
to,  might  be  referred  to  any  age  since  Mathusaleh. 

Neighbor  S believes  cne  plow  will  answer  for 

all  purposes,  and  all  soils,  and  thinks  new  inven- 
tions in  this  line  humbugs.  In  the  spring  he  yokes 
a  pair  of  poor  starved  oxen,  that  have  lain  out  to 
freeze  in  the  open  yard  last  winter,  hitchf'S  them  to 
his  plow,  and  proceeds  to  spring  plowing.  He 
usually  gets  into  his  field  by  jetting  down  the 
fence  ;  an  easy  ta«k,  by  the  way,  for  the  corners  are 
all  down,  or  thrown  this  way  and  that,  till  he  can- 
not easily  make  it  wor?e.  He  usually  begins  in  wet 
weather,  as  his  team  is  too  light  to  plow  when  it  is 
dry.  He  plows  shallow,  for  his  team  is  not  strong 
enough  to  plow  deep.  He  don't  subsoil,  it  would 
take  another  team.  When  harvest  comes,  he  won- 
ders why  his  fields  yields  but  half  a  crop! 

Such  are  the  men — I  will  not  say  farmers — who 
disgrace  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  But  their 
number  is  lessening.  Stupid  indeed  must  be  the 
inan  who  in  this  age  does  not  improve.  Every  ap- 
pliance science  and  art  can  bring,  is  placed  in  the 
hand  of  the  farmer.  He  has  but  to  signify  his 
wants,  and  the  inventor  is  ready  to  devote  years  in 
his  service.  He  but  asks  and  he  receives.  The 
leaven  is  working,  and  the  farmer  for  intelligence 
stands  equal  to  the  best.  If  he  does  not,  then  he 
is  to  blame.  If  he  will  not  read  and  think,  if  he 
will  not  strive  to  improve,  then  he  merits  contempt, 
and  should  be  degraded,  not  only  by  other  profeS' 
sions,  but  by  all  true  farmers,  as  a  reproach  on  the 
honor  of  their  calling. —  Ohio  Cultivator. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WINTER  WHEAT. 

Friend  Bbown  : — Please  accept  what  gives  me 
pleasure  to  lend — a  helping  hand — when  I  see 
you  travelling  and  furnishing  editorial  correspon 
dence,  in  addition  to  all  the  office  labor,  for  a  class 
of  your  readers  juf-t  now  too  busy  to  visit,  but  who 
welcome  and  read  your  periodicals,  furnishing  so 
many  appropriate  suggestions.  These  often  remind 
me  of  kindred  labors,  experiments  and  items  of 
knowledge  thereby  acquired,  which  to  many  were 
questionable. 

More  than  thirty  years  since,  when  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  I  bought  two  bushels  of  very  fair  winter 
wheat,  which  it  was  said  "would  not  blast,"  hav- 
ing determined  to  try  a  crop,  though  at  that  time  I 
had  not  known  any  to  be  raised  in  old  Lancaster. 
For  this  I  plowed  two  acres  of  clover  in  bloom  on 
a  piece  of  flat,  loamy  land,  near  the  house,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  the  neighbors,  who  said,  "what 
a  pity  to  lose  such  a  beautiful  crop  of  clover,  worth 
more  than  the  wheat  will  be.''  The  last  of  August, 
after  sowing  the  wheat,  (one  bushel  to  the  acre,)  I 
harrowed  it  very  thoroughly,  and  gave  it  another 
full  seeding  of  clover.  This  daring  experiment 
was  watched  narrowly  till  harvest  time,  when  every 
neighbor  offered  to  come  and  help  reap  it ;  it  was 
very  tall  and  even,  with  heavy  heads,  biight  as 
gold.  All  agreed  it  must  be  saved  for  seed — the 
whole  of  it.  "Yes,  yes,  you  must  let  me  have  some 
of  it."  One  tied  it  over  his  head,  to  show  its  height. 
Of  this  first  crop,  I  will  only  add,  the  fame  and  the 
seed  were  widely  spread.  I  have  continued  to  rec- 
ommend and  practice  sowing  winter  wheat  within- 


variable  success.  In  later  years,  immediately  after 
mowing,  with  a  Michigan  plow  I  turn  over  and 
give  a  top  dressing  of  fine  mariure,  and  about  the 
first  of  September  sow  a  plump  bushel  per  acre  of 
the  very  best  seed  from  the  West,  changed  once  in 
two  or  three  years,  soaked  in  brine,  and  after 
draining,  strew  in  slaked  lime — harrow  thoroughly 
and  roll.  Early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  I  sow 
clover,  and  go  over  it  with  a  light,  sharp  harrow  and 
roller,  to  replace  any  disturbed  roots  ;  then  give  it 
a  bushel  of  plaster  and  two  of  ashes  mixed,  to  the 
acre.  Benjamin  Willakd. 

Lancaster,  1857. 


THE  CHEMIST  IN  THE  LAUNDRY. 

Washing  has  for  its  object  not  only  the  removal 
from  our  clothing  of  accidental  dirt,  but  also  to  car- 
ry away  certain  ammoniacal  salts,  the  products  of 
perspiration,  which  are  absorbed  from  the  body  by 
all  the  clothes  that  we  wear,  especially  those  near- 
est the  skin.  A  change  of  under-garments  is  essen- 
tial to  health  on  this  very  account,  and  the  art  of 
washing  is  more  useful  in  removing  the  hardened 
perspiration  from  the  cloth  (to  which  it  clings  most 
pertinaciously,  like  the  matter  of  contagion)  than  in 
removing  the  superfluous  dirt  which  merely  offends 
the  eye.  Until  recently,  the  laundress's  first  op- 
eration was  to  prepare  "a  ley"  of  potash,  which 
she  did  by  putting  wood  ashes  into  a  tub  having  a 
perforated  bottom.  The  tub  was  then  filled  with 
water,  which,  trickling  through,  dissolved  in  its 
course  the  potash  contained  in  all  wood  ashes.  This 
process  is  still  extant  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  where  wood  is  used  for  fuel. 

The  starting  process  of  washing  now  is  to  pre- 
pare a  ley  of  soda.  Hard  water  requires  more  soda 
than  soft;  and,  when  rain  water  can  be  procured, 
alkali  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely.  The  utility 
of  soda  or  of  potash  in  washing  arises  from  the 
power  these  alkalies  possess  of  uniting  with  grease 
of  all  kinds,  forming  a  soap;  and  to  disunite  the 
ammonia  of  perspiration  from  the  clothes,  thus  pu- 
rifying the  fabric  and  rendering  it  capable  of  the 
like  absorption  when  again  worn.  This  important 
action  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed.  Now,  although 
we  admit  their  great  utility,  we  particularly  caution 
all  parties  not  to  use  too  much  of  these  powerful  al- 
kalies, because  cotton  fabrics  are  partially  dissolved 
by  a  strong  hot  soda,  potash,  or  lime  ley.  It  is  to 
this  cause  that  the  "bad  color"  may  be  attributed, 
which  the  housewife  now  and  then  justly  complains 
of  in  the  linen.  When  the  outer  coatings  of  the 
filament  of  the  fabric  are  thus  acted  upon,  they 
are  quickly  influenced  by  the  air,  and  become  of  a 
yellow  tint. 

There  is  another  cause  of  "bad  color,"  and  that  is 
an  insufficient  supply  of  water,  or  washing  too  many 
things  in  the  same  liquor.  This  gives  rather  a  gray 
tint..  The  yellow  color  is,  however,  the  thing  to 
guard  against,  as  this  partakes  of  a  permanent  evil ; 
and  we  mention  it  in  particular,  because  there  are 
strong  washing  fluids  sold  containing  lime  and  soda. 
In  nine  laundries  out  of  ten,  too  much  soda  is  al- 
ready used;  we  need  not,  therefore,  desire  to  in- 
crease the  evik 

Many  laundresses,  when  they  hear  complaints  of 
the  articles  they  send  home,  will  make  their  alka- 
line ley  a  little  stronger  next  washing-day,  and 
thus  unwittingly  hicrease  the  evil.   A  judicious  use 
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of  soda  or  pearl  ash  is  highly  beneficial,  and  a  sav- 
ing of  labor  ;  but,  if  in  excess,  is  very  injurious. 

The  strong  lisivum,  recently  recommended  for 
•washing  linen,  has  long  been  known  to  those  who 
require  to  cleanse  metals  from  impurities  on  the 
surface  only.  Printers,  for  instance,  may  use  it  with 
safety  to  cleanse  the  face  of  their  type  from  the  unc- 
tious  ink  used  in  printing,  because  the  ley  is  not 
strong  enough  to  affect  the  metal.  The  very  low 
priced  soaps  are  by  no  means  the  cheapest  in  use ; 
and  they  also  impart  an  unpleasant  odor  to  the  lin- 
en, which  cannot  be  got  rid  of. 

The  use  of  "blue"  in  rinse  water  is  too  well  known 
to  need  comment  further  than  to  our  purpose.  The 
ordinary  blue  is  a  compound  of  Prussian  blue  and 
starch.  The  color  that  it  gives  merely  covers  the 
yellow  tint  of  the  goods,  without  doing  more.  We 
would  suggest  the  use  of  pure  indigo  instead  of  the 
common  blue.  This  advice  is  founded  upon  prac- 
tice as  well  as  theory.  Indigo,  in  this  operation,  is 
■without  any  bad  action  on  the  fabric.  Persons  em- 
ployed in  the  "indigo  department"  of  the  docks 
have  the  whitest  linen  of  all  people  in  London. — 
Scientific  American. 


PEOPER  TIME  FOR  PRUHIHG. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Country 
Gentleman,  who  calls  himself  an  "Observer,"  seems 
to  be  somewhat  unpleasantly  moved  by  a  few  re- 
marks of  ours  on  the  subject  of  pruning,  in  the 
Farmer  of  June  27,  1857.  His  pen  certainly 
"doth  lack  some  gentleness,"  for  he  prunes  us  as 
■with  a  dull  knife  and  a  rusty  saw !  The  title  of 
"Observer,"  which  he  has  chosen,  is  a  misnomer  ; 
he  cannot  have  been  an  observer  of  the  orchards  of 
the  country,  or  he  would  have  seen  the  effects  of 
ill-timed  pruning  in  most  of  them,  of  thirty  or  for- 
ty years  of  age.  He  cannot  have  observed  the  com 
parative  effects  of  spring  and  June  pruning,  or  he 
would  have  learned  by  that  observation  and  com- 
parison, that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  tree.  Neither  can  he  have  carefully 
observed  the  contents  of  the  numerous  journals 
which  treat  of  agricultural  subjects,  or  he  would 
have  learned  from  them  that  "injurious  results"  do 
"originate"  from  spring  pruning.  We  think,  there- 
fore, that  our  critic  must  withdraw  the 'title  he  has 
assumed  until  he  becomes  better  acquainted  with 
the  agricultural  journals  of  the  country,  and  the 
effects  of  spring  pruning  on  apple  trees.  He  has 
our  thanks,  however,  for  observing  our  article,  and 
for  his  remarks  upon  it,  for  rasping  an  editor  a  lit- 
tle occasionally,  is  as  good  as  soap-suds  and  scrub- 
bing for  a  fruit  tree. 

To  retain  the  position  which  we  occupy  in  the 
article  to  which  he  objects,  we  refer  him  to  the  pa- 
ges of  the  journal  in  which  he  writes,  viz  : — Al- 
bany Cultivator  for  1844,  page  316;  for  1852,  p. 
402,  see  opinions  of  the  editor;  for  1854,  p.  217. 
See  Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America, 
p.  31,  sufficient  authority  in  itself.  See  also  JV.  E, 
Farmer,  giving  the  opinions  of  different  persons, — 


for  1849,  p.  112,  226;  for  1850,  p.  282;  for  1851, 
p.  389;  for  1852,  p.  459  ;  1853,  p.  544  ;  for  1854, 
p.  38 ;  for  1855,  p.  278  ;  for  1856,  p.  84.  See  also 
Loudon,  Lindley,  and  nearly  all  the  fruit  cultivators 
of  this  and  other  countries. 

We  were  about  to  repeat,  once  more,  our  reas- 
ons for  not  pruning  in  spring,  when,  in  looking  over 
our  exchanges,  we  found  the  following  in  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman,  which  we  give  as  a  sufficient  reply 
to  our  critical  "Observer." 

■     BEST  TIME  FOR  PRUNING. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  your  number  of  July  23,  a 
correspondent  expresses  surprise  at  observations  of 
the  editor  of  the  JV.  E.  Farmer,  on  the  suVject  of 
pruning  fruit  trees.  The  article  to  which  allusion 
is  made,  I  have  not  seen.  Judging,  however,  from 
his  remarks,  I  conclude  that  the  editor  of  the  JV*. 
E.  Farmer  has  broached  no  new  theory.  The 
pruning  of  fruit  trees  in  the  winter,  and  especiaily 
in  the  spring,  when  the  sap  flows  with  rapidity,  is 
often  attended  with  unfortunate  results.  Owing  to 
the  escape  of  the  sap  in  the  latter  case  from  the  na- 
ked wound,  dark  discolored  streaks  are  often  per- 
ceptible on  the  bark  beneath.  In  some  cases  I  have 
seen  these  streaks  of  discoloration  extending  from 
two  to  three  feet,  causing  the  bark  to  die,  and  leav- 
ing a  naked  strip  of  dead  wood.  In  the  case  of 
winter  pruning,  these  effects  are  not  so  noiorious; 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pores  of  the 
wood  at  the  amputation  have  time  to  contract  and 
shut  in  the  sap,  similar  to  the  grape-vine,  which 
must  be  pruned  before  spring,  or  left  until  the  leaf 
is  somewhat  expanded,  when  it  may  be  done  again 
with  safety.  Although  the  winter  season  of  prun- 
ing may  not  be  so  objectionable,  yet  the  long  peri- 
od between  the  season  of  pruning  and  the  time 
when  the  tree  is  in  a  state  to  cover  the  naked  part 
with  new  wood  and  bark,  often  leaves  the  amputa- 
ted part  protruding  an  inch  or  two  beyond  the  re- 
tiring bark,  which  has  dried  up  about  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wound. 

Now  these  effects  are  avoided  by  pruning  in  time, 
when  the  tree  is  prepared  to  commence  at  once  the 
process  of  healing,  which  it  certainly  performs,  if 
in  a  healthy  state.  The  philosophy  of  the  opera- 
tion I  suppose  to  be  this,  viz  ;  That  before  the  tree 
can  produce  bark,  wood  or  fruit,  the  sap  must  be 
elaborated  in  the  leaf.  Consequently,  if  the  prun- 
ing be  performed  at  any  time  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  there  can  be  no  healing  process  take  place  un- 
til the  season  of  leafing  comes  round  again. 

R.  M.   CONKLIN. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  JV*.  Y. 


HEALTHFUL   BIET. 


I  am  one  of  the  lovers  of  the  Homestead ;  as  I 
am  "roaming,"  I  have  but  just  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  sister  Flora's  article  upon  good 
living  and  cheap  at  that.  I  can  hardly  agree  with 
her,  that  men,  and  women  too,  are  no  better  than 
animals ;  bit  I  do,  that  to  keep  them  in  a  happy 
sta*e,  we  must  attend  to  their  stomachs  ;  and  it  is 
most  effectually  promoted  by  supplying  them  with 
nutritious,  healthy  food;  such  as  will  render  them 
hardy  and  enduring,  rather  than  sickly  and  effemi- 
nate ;  not  give  us  dyspepsia  or  the  gout.  It  is  tru- 
ly wonderful,  that  there  is  so  little  crime  commit- 
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ted,  when  the  general  sj'stem  of  dieting  is  taken 
into  account.  There  are  but  who  few  know  the 
real  original  flavor  of  food,  it  is  so  "rendered 
palatable,"  as  it  is  termed,  by  condiments ;  and  a 
'  frightful  source  of  what  has  become  the  most  pre- 
vailing disease  in  this  country — Dyspepsia.  If  a^ked 
how  bread  tasted  without  butter,  they  would  be 
like  the  man  that  boasted,  he  could  cc.ll  any  bev- 
erage by  its  right  name  by  tasting  with  his  eyes 
shut,  which  he  readily  did  until  water  vi^as  present- 
ed when  he  had  to  own  that  it  was  something  be- 
yond his  comprehensions.  Jt  would  certainly  be 
for  our  intejest  to  keep  our  husbands'  stomachs  in 
a  healthy  state,  but  really,  I  would  not  dare  guar- 
antee that  if  I  were  to  furnish  him  such  delicious 
food  as  those  pates.  When  we  take  into  account  the 
manner  of  "fattening"  these  geeses' livers,  we  shall 
conclude  there  would  not  be  much  difference  in 
the  size  between  a  sheep's  liver,  and  a  goose's  liver. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  confine  them  in  a  warm 
place,  by  fastening  their  feet  to  a  board,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  move  at  all,  then  they 
are  literally  stuffed  with  food,  until  they  are  obliged 
to  kill  them  to  save  their  livers,  and  of  course  the 
liver  becomes  enormously  enlarged  by  receiving  a 
great  amount  of  waste  and  effete  matter  that  would 
have  been  thrown  off  by  exercise,  so  that  it  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  diseased  mass. 

Very  few  persons  understand,  or  ever  dream  of 
the  effect  of  diet  upon  health  ;  phj  sical  and  mental. 
It  has  much  to  do  wiih  our  morality  even.  Is  any 
one  in  a  condition  to  think  clearly  and  act  judicious- 
ly, after  dining  upon  at  least  a  dozen  articles,  and 
each  one  composed  of  as  many  more,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  beverages  that  are  drank  in  place  of  that 
which  is  furnished  by  nature,  and  the  only  one  that 
will  effectually  allay  thirst.  The  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  all  see  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
natural  unconcentrated  diet,  if  instead  of  the  puny, 
half-made,  and  short-lived  race,  we  would  have  no- 
ble men  and  women. — Homestead. 


For  the  NewnEngland  Farmsr. 

THE  PIPE  OF  WAE. 

The  ciluraet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  was  emblematical, 
perhaps,  of  the  burning  of  enmity  and  hostile  feuds, 
and  puffing  the  dark  vapors  thereof  to  the  winds. 
But  the  tobacco-pipe  is  ever  at  war  with  the  life  of 
the  smoker.  The  fumes  of  the  pipe  dis])erse  through 
— pervade  every  part  of  the  body.  Every  organ  of 
our  system  is  affected  by  this  poisonous  vapor,  that 
we  inhale  from  the  pipe.  In  the  process  of  smok- 
ing we  breathe  no  pleasant  atmosphere.  For  the 
time,  we  cease  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven. 

God  has  made  an  atmosphere  most  suitable  for  our 
breath  or  respiration.  By  this  atmosphere,  through 
the  agency  or  operation  of  the  lungs,  our  blood  is 
purified.  He  that  mixes  with  this  jmrifying  ele- 
ment the  fumes  of  the  pipe,  must  doubt  the  effica- 
cy of  God's  purifying  element — must  doubt  the  wis- 
dom and  providence  of  God — or  he  smokes  in  igno- 
rance and  contempt  of  His  physical  laws.  I  think 
this  natural  element  which  God  has  abundantly 
supplied  for  us  cannot  be  improved  upon  by  man. 

"Tobacco  is  narcotic  and  deadly  in  its  effects.  Al- 
though thi';  smoking,  or  chewing,  or  snuffing  of  to- 
bacco, seldom,  if  ever,  produces  immediate  death, 
it  so  deranges  the  organs  of  life,  so  poisons  the 
blood,  that  death  comes  on  apace.     Every  organ — 


nay,  the  whole  system — has  to  battle  with  the  ef- 
fects of  the  tobacco  vapor.  Our  digestive  organiza- 
tion and  circulating  system  are  spread  and  coated 
with  very  delicate  and  highly  sensitive  nerves,  de- 
signed, doubtless,  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  stim- 
ulus of  wholesome,  suitable  food  ;  they  are  injured 
by  any  unnatural  irritation. 

Whence  cometh  this  sinful  practice  ? — this  sin 
against  God's  laws  of  health  and  life.  It  comes, 
alas,  of  the  folly  of  the  irrational  desire  of  being 
fashionable — of  doing  as  others  do,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pernicious  consequences  to  one's  self. 

It  is  injurious  to  the  complexion,  teeth  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  as  well  as  the  internal  organiza- 
tion, to  indulge  in  the  pipe.  The  lungs,  the  most 
delicate  of  our  organs,  are  the  most  immediately 
affected  by  this  habit.  One  has  no  reason  to  feel 
proud,  though  seemingly  so,  that  he  can  smoke. 
Wisdom  or  talent  is  not  necessary  therefor,  but  fol- 
ly simply.     A  fool  can  smoke  a  pipe  or  a  cigar. 

P. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CUTTISTQ  POTATOES. 

The  days  for  painting  and  varnishing  trees  have 
past  away.  Men  have  found  that  it  is  a  wrong  way 
to  improve  the  growth  of  trees  to  besmear  the  pores 
of  the  bark  with  pitch,  paint  or  whitewash.  If  such 
a  coating  had  been  best,  the  God  of  Nature  would 
have  provided  a  similar  coating  by  some  natural 
process,  we  believe. 

Men  may  be  wise  enough  to  let  seed  potatoes! 
be  as  the  God  of  Nature  has  made  them,  we 
think,  ere  long.  The  juice  and  nutriment  of  the 
seed  is  necessary  to  give  the  natural  and  best  sup- 
port to  the  young  sprout.  It  has  peculiar  natural 
properties  and  nutriment  for  the  plant  in  its  first 
and  most  tender  state.  With  the  same  propriety 
we  might  crack  the  kernel  of  corn  and  save  all  but 
the  chit  or  sprout  portion  for  bread.  When  a  po- 
tato is  cut,  the  juice  soon  exudes,  and  the  pieces 
perish  and  give  no  support  to  the  plant  or  sprout, 
and  the  sprout  is  thus  forced  to  draw  its  support 
entirely  from  the  earth  and  air. 

To  wean  animals  immediately  from  the  nutriment 
prepared  by  nature  for  their  support  and  growth 
while  young  and  of  tender  age,  would  injure  the 
stock,  though  they  would  grow  by  other  food  pre- 
pared for  them  by  man  from  their  births. 

Girdling  trees  injures  the  trees,  though  it  may 
retain  for  the  season  the  sap,  for  the  forced  growth 
of  the  fruit  and  tops. 

Cutting  the  potato  separates  the  sprouts  over 
more  ground  ;  the  yield  may  be  greater  on  a  poor 
soil,  but  the  potatoes  must  lack  vigorous  seeds.  It 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  rot,  after  a  long  continu- 
ance of  the  practice  of  cutting  the  seed.  It  is  in- 
jurious to  the  size  of  the  potato  to  overseed  the 
hill.  In  old  times,  one  large  or  two  small  potatoes 
was  the  rule  for  the  hill  of  seed.  The  small  pota- 
toes have  as  many  sprouts  as  large  ones,  and  con- 
sequently, the  potatoes  would  again  be  small.  The 
better  way  is  to  put  one  whole  potato  in  a  hill,  and 
manu;e  enough  to  give  them  a  good  growth,  not 
too  large,  and  thereby  occupy  less  land.  P. 


Erratum. — In  the  article  giving  an  account  of 
Mr.  Lovering's  crop  of  wheat,  it  was  stated  that  it 
was  sowed  on  the  fourth  of  August — it  should  have 
read  fourth  of  September. 
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WILIAED'S  PATENT  EOOT-CUTTER. 


Several  years  since  there  was  quite  an  animated 
discussion  in  our  columns  on  the  question,  "  Wheth- 
er it  is  profitable  for  the  common  farmer  to  raise 
roots  to  feed  to  his  stock  T'  Able  and  experienced 
writers  entered  the  lists  on  both  sides,  and  the 
discussion  called  out  several  important  facts  in  re- 
lation to'  the  various  modes  of  culture,  to  the  best 
kind  of  roots,  and  to  their  comparative  value  with 
other  articles  of  food  for  stock.  All  were  not  con- 
vincsd,  by  this  discussion,  of  what  we  consider  to 
be  a  fact,  viz.:  That  every  person  keeping  one  horse 
or  a  single  cow,  can  keep  either  better  and  cheap- 
er, by  using  a  portion  of  roots  for  their  feed,  than 
by  usmg  hay  and  grain  only.  We  take  into  con- 
sideration three  points, — the  growth  of  the  animal, 
if  young,  the  labor  of  the  horse  or  the  product  of 
the  cow,  and  the  health  of  each.  Persons  engaged 
in  rearing  sheep,  for  the  production  of  either  wool 
or  mutton,  find  roots  nearly  indispensable  to  a 
profitable  result ;  indeed,  the  turnip,  in  England, 
i^  the  article  upon  which  sheep  are  fatted  that  pro- 
duce mutton  which  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any  oth- 
er meat  brought  upon  the  table.  We  have  fatted 
a  seven  hundred  cow  upon  thirty  bushels  of  flat 
turnips,  with  as  much  timothy  hay  as  she  would 
eat  during  the  time  of  eating  the  turnips. 

The  labor  in  root-raising,  however,  must  be  done 


as  far  as  possible  by  the  aid  of  a  light  horse  and 
suitable  implements. 

Another  objection  to  raising  roots,  has  been  in 
the  labor  required  to  get  them  in  proper  condition 
to  feed  to  horses,  oxen  and  cows,  and  especially  to 
sheep  and  calves.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Westminster 
West,  Vt.,  who  rarely  winters  less  than  five  hun- 
dred sheep,  recently  informed  us  that  he  found 
roots  indispensable,  but  that  the  process  of  reduc- 
ing them  to  a  proper  size  and  shape  to  be  fed  to 
the  sheep,  was  nearly  sufficient  to  discourage  him 
from  cultivating  the  crop.  He  and  his  brother,  re- 
sorted to  various  devices  to  accomplish  this,  but  it 
was  not  until  they  had  experimented  many  years 
that  they  found  a  machine  that  would  answer  the 
purpose  desired.  At  length,  they  found  the  cutter 
which  is  represented  by  the  engraving  at  the  head 
of  this  article ;  it  was  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  state, 
but  their  practice  soon  suggested  such  improve- 
ments as  have  brought  it  into  one  of  the  most  ef- 
Jective  and  satisfactory  juachines  that  we  have  ever 
seen  on  the  farm !  When  we  say  that  any  common 
farm-hand  possessing  the  ordinary  strength  of  a 
man,  can  cut  twenty  five  bushels  of  turnips  in  a  sin- 
gle hour  with  it,  and  cut  them  fine,  too,  we  believe 
we  are  entirely  within  proper  limits.  We  can  cut  a 
bushel  of  turnips  in  two  minutes  easily  with  it. 
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Our  associate,  Mr.  Holbrook,  in  a  description 
of  the  machine,  says  : 

"This  cutter  is  a  recent  invention.  It  cuts  vege- 
tables very  rapidly,  and  in  slices  thin  and  fine 
enough  for  sheep,  lambs  or  calves.  It  is  very  easi- 
ly operated,  so  that  a  boy  can  turn  the  crank  rapid- 
ly. The  inside  arrangement  is  such  as  to  prevent 
all  liability  of  clogging  the  cutter  while  working  it, 
and  the  knives  are  easily  repaired.  The  vegetables, 
after  being  passed  through  the  cutter,  may  be  mixed 
with  straw,  coarse  hay,  or  other  cheap  forage  which 
one  would  like  to  dispose  of  economically,  and  the 
mixture,  after  lying  a  little  time,  so  that  the  for- 
age may  become  impregnated  with  the  scent  and 
juices  of  the  sliced  roots,  will  be  greedily  and  whol- 
ly consumed  by  the  stock.  Pumpkins  (if  not  hard- 
shelled)  are  easily  cut  with  this  machine,  so  as  to 
be  conveniently  and  quickly  cooked  for  swine." 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  economy  for  any  person 
feeding  out  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  of  roots 
annually,  to  purchase  one  of  these  machines.  They 
are  very  thoroughly  made,  and  sold,  singly,  for  $10, 
by  JVowse,  Mason  ^  Co.,  Quincy  Hall,  Boston. 


For  the  Netc  England  Farmer. 

YOUNG  ME2J,  AND  THE  FAEM. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Being  a  reader  of  the  Farmer, 
I  find  very  much  valuable  and  interesting  matter, 
which  is  of  vast  importance  to  each  and  every  in- 
dividual that  is  so  fortunate  as  to  peruse  its  well- 
provided  columns.  It  is  my  special  purpose  at  the 
present  time,  through  your  permission,  to  lay  be 
fore  the  readers  of  your  paper  a  subject  which  I 
consider  as  being  invaluable,  and  one  every  way 
well  worthy  of  the  notice  and  of  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  who  may  observe  and  reflect  upon 
its  utility.  I  address  my  article  "To  Young  M«n," 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  meet  the  patient  eye 
of  many  who  are  about  to  choose  an  occupation 
for  life  ;  especially  is  it  recommended  to  the  serious 
attention  of  those  who  are  thinking  to  choose  an 
occupation  for  the  honor  that  it  contains.  It  is 
further  hoped,  also,  that  its  importance  may  come 
under  the  observation  of  those  employed  in  difiFer 
ent  stations,  farmers  and  mechanics.  More  espe- 
cially is  the  attention  of  the  young  "farmer"  re- 
quired, and  to  weigh  the  substance  of  its  importance. 

First,  I  speak  of  the  "tiller  of  the  soil,"  as  being 
one  who  has  chosen  an  occu])ation  worthy  of  the 
worthiest,  and  one  which  has  all  of  the  honor  that 
they  or  any  one  need  ever  to  have.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  speak  ill  of  any  honorable  vocation, 
or  to  say  what  one  must  or  viust  not  do  ;  it  is  my 
purpose  simply  to  speak  in  defence,  or  advocate 
the  practical  utility  of  one  great  and  honorable  oc- 
cupation of  life,  namely,  the  avocation  of  the  far- 
mer. 

The  great  by-word  now-a-days,  is  a  "profession," 
which  rings  in  the  young  man's  ear,  and  paints 
on  his  plastic  imagination  many  brilliant,  but  false 
pictures,  of  distinguished  honor.  He  strives  to  be 
the  possessor  of  an  education,  which  he  vainly  im- 
agines will  be  sure  to  bring  him  honor  any  tvhere 
but  on  the  good,  old   mountain   farm ;  he  gets  a 


thorough  education  in  Greek,  Latin  and  French, 
(not  so  much  matter  about  the  English  language,) 
and  then  he  is  ready  for  a  "profession ;"  he  builds 
air  castles,  that  he  is  some  distinguished  statesman, 
physician  or  divine  ;  in  fact,  he  never  was  made  to 
be  a  good  farmer,  but  for  something  else,  say  a  lily- 
fingered  profession.  I  am  not  condemning  any 
one's  natural  capabilities,  or  saying  but  what,  they 
can  choose  for  themselves,  but  I  do  say,  that  many, 
very  many  leave  the  farm  for  occupations  less  hon- 
orable, and  for  which  they  are  not  so  well  adapted. 
For  to  fulfil  the  farmer's  duty  is  no  inferior  busi- 
ness after  all,  but  one  which  ought  to  gain  the  hon- 
est and  candid  attention  of  many  who  are  "too 
good  to  work." 

In  the  second  place,  I  observe  another  fact,  which 
prevails  among  young  men  in  relation  to  their  ed- 
ucation. Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  so  long  as 
they  must  be  farmers,  education  is  of  but  little  val 
ue,  and  that  what  money  was  spent  for  educational 
purposes  was  virtually  lost.  Now  this  absurd  no- 
tion should  be  eradicated  as  soon  as  possible. — 
Farmers  are  entitled  to  as  good  an  education  as 
the  professional  man,  and  can  use  it  to  as  good 
advantage.  Young  men  are  wonderfully  tempt- 
ed to  render  themselves  famous,  to  gain  honor  and 
notoriety,  by  some  other  means  than  by  laboring 
in  the  beautiful  garden  of  God,  to  plant  and  to 
sow,  to  reap  and  gather  into  the  garner,  that  har- 
vest which  is  the  life  of  the  world,  and  the  great 
sustenance  designed  by  the  "Creative  Intelligence." 

Now  my  advice  to  young  men  is,  not  to  leave 
the  "old  man,"  as  you  call  him,  but  remain  on  your 
old  farm,  and  cultivate  the  productive  vineyard 
which  God  gave  you  for  an  inheritance ;  remain 
among  the  old  hills  and  mountains,  by  the  side  of 
the  deep-shaded  forests,  through  which  runs  the 
babbling  brook,  where  you  have  played  by  the  hour 
with  some  loved  school-mate,  and  where  you  have 
often  roF-med  in  childish  sport. 

I  say  remain  on  the  old  farm,  and  do  your  duty 
there,  and  «hen  your  head  shall  be  silvered  with  old 
age,  you  will  never  regret  that  you  have  lessened 
the  tide  of  human  suffering,  by  contributing  to 
their  aid  a  portion  of  your  well-earned,  though 
hard-earned  eS"ects.  A  great  part  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of 'our  country  have  been  "farmers, 
and  after  an  active  business  life,  they  at  last,  when 
age  began  to  warn  them  of  their  approaching  dis- 
solution with  life,  sought  the  farm,  there  to  end 
their  days  in  peace. 

Remain  on  the  farm,  and  let  that  profession  go ; 
educate  yourselves,  that  you  may  heft  for  the  farm. 
I  say  remain  on  the  farm,  and  you  will  ol)serve  a 
triithful  conviction,  that  it  is  there  where  home  will 
swell  every  soul  with  a  tender  emoiion,  that  it  is 
there,  where  home  can  be  rendered  doubly  attrac- 
tive, where  in  early  years  you  will  enjoy  more  health 
and  happiness  by  breathing  the  pure  mountain  air, 
where  you  can  drink  from  the  exhaustless  fountain, 
as  it  slowly  bubbles  forth  from  the  green  hil'-side  ; 
and  in  declining  years,  where  you  shall  spend  your 
earthly  pilgrimage  with  peace  and  happiness. 

Waterford,  Vt.  F.  V.  Powers. 

A  Cure. — It  is  said  that  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism can  be  cured  by  the  following  simple  method 
which  we  extract  from  a  medical  publication  : — 
Half  an  ounce  of  pulverized  saltpetre  put  in  half  a 
pint  of  sweet  oil.  Bathe  the  parts  afl'ected,  and  a 
sound  cure  will  immediately  follow. 
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For  the  Nete  England  Farmer. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE   STATE  SHOW. 

Fkiend  Brown  : — By  the  politeness  of  Mr.  N 
White,  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Fair  in  this 
place,  1  am  favored  with  an  opportunity  of  sketch- 
ing what  I  have  recently  seen,  on  the  plains,  over 
•which  you  have  so  often  roamed,  in  times  gone  by. 
By-the  by,  Concord  is  beautifully  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  lovely  Merrimack,  containing,  as  I 
am  informed,  about  12,000  inhabitants,  with  souls 
as  free  and  pure  as  the  air  they  breathe.  I  Hke  to 
go  among  such  people,  who  are  not  so  starched  up 
as  to  forbid  an  approach  within  speaking  distance. 
It  does  one's  soul  good  to  meet  such  cordial  hospi- 
tality. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  on  the  ground,  I  learned 
that  the  ever-ready  Gen.  Oliver  was  holding  forth 
in  his  happiest  strain  of  argument  and  wit,  for  the 
edification  of  the  people  of  the  Granite  State.  I 
\fastoo  lateto  hear  him.  But  fortunately,  I  did  hear 
ex-President  Pierce,  and  were  it  not  for  my  preju- 
dices, I  should  judge  him,  from  his  fluent  and  ready 
speech,  considerable  of  a  man.  He  told  the  peo- 
ple of  Concord  that  he  had  returned  to  hve  among 
them ;  and  he  still  hoped  there  was  left  for  him, 
on  his  native  hills,  many  days  of  usefulness ;  and 
■whatever  they  might  say  or  think,  hi,  was  deter- 
mined to  till  his  own 'acres  among  them,  if  he  could 
find  such  to  till. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  late  President  of  the 
Hillsborough  County  Society,  now  at  the  head  of 
the  State  Reform  School  in  Manchester,  I  was  con- 
ducted through  all  the  departments  of  the  Show 
— and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  there  are  some 
things  worthy  to  be  seen,  besides  those  of  which 
■we  boast  so  much  in  old  Massachusetts.  Here 
were  animals  of  every  class  and  every  variety — 
chiefly  Durhams,  Devons  and  Natives — Siy, natives, 
shall  I  say  it  ?  notwithstanding  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  such.  The  uniform  tes- 
timony, as  I  collect  it  from  the  farmers  themselves, 
"unadullfrattd  by  interest  or  prejudice,  is  that  the 
"very  best  aoimals  they  can  get  for  milking  purposes 
are  from  our  own  New  England  stock.  I  have  long 
been  of  this  opinion,  and  am  happy  to  hear  it  affirmed 
by  the  verdict  of  the  farmers  themselves.  Tell  of 
the  superior  cream  of  the  Jerse)s,  and  the  superior 
butter  from  the  Devons,  and  the  abundance  of  milk 
from  the  Durhams — I  can  find  enough  of  all  these, 
and  good  enough,  without  going  away  from  home 
— and  whoever  thinks  different,  possesses  more 
vanity  than  wisdom.  There  were  many  fine  animals 
exhibited,  and  what  is  quite  extraordinary,  the 
finest  bull  on  the  field  was  brought  in  by  the  Shak- 
ers of  Canterbury,  who,  as  a  people,  are  presumed 
to  know  least  of  the  value  of  such  animals.  But 
so  it  is,  creeds  and  lives  are  not  always  found  in  en- 
tire correspondence. 

In  the  evening  I  had  the  honor  to  meet  the 
farmers  of  the  Granite  State — where  they  were 
agreeably  entertained  by  Senator  Hale  and  others 
— and  passed  a  couple  of  hours  very  instructively. 
This  morning,  all  hands  were  wending  their  way  to 
the  plowing  field,  escorted  by  more  pieces  of  brass 
than  there  were  ploivs  of  iron  in  the  train.  This 
display  of  sound  does  not  exactly  accord  with  my 
taste ;  I  had  hoped  to  meet  some  40  teams  on  the 
plowing  field,  instead  of  one  quarter  part  of  this 
number ;  what  were  there  worked  well,  but  there 
■was  not  enough  of  them — and  the  farmers  make  a 


mistake,  when  they  hold  back  in  this  important  de- 
partment of  labor.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
operation  of  a  double  ploiv,  built  by  that  veteran 
artizan,  Robison,  of  Concord.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  so  constructed  it,  that  it  would  do  the  work  of 
the  common  breaking  up  plow,  or  the  Michigan 
double  plow,  as  you  chose  to  have  it.  It  certainly 
did  its  work  as  perfectly  as  could  be  wished,  with 
a  team  of  four  fine  oxen  attached  to  it. 

I  had  almost  forgotton  to  mention  the  favor  I 
had  of  viewing  the  highly  improved  grounds  of 
Mr.  Walker,  a  descendant  of  Count  Rumford,  and 
of  one  of  the  early  ministers  of  Concord,  who  must 
have  been  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  judging  of 
him  by  his  descendants.  Such  men  are  Nature's 
noblemen,  whatever  may  be  their  genealogy.  On 
the  whole  I  passed  my  day  most  agreeably  and  in- 
structively at  Concord,  and  when  another  display  is 
made,  "I  hope  to  be  there  to  see."  Essex. 

N.  B.  I  intended  to  have  said  something  of  that 
veteran  teacher  of  farmers,  the  late  Got.  Hill,  of 
C.,but  as  you  know  him  so  much  better  than  I  do, 
I  must  leave  this  to  your  pen.  He  certainly  did 
much  more  good  by  his  farming  than  by  some  of 
his  other  hobbies,  which  he  abandoned  in  his  latter 
days  to  a  great  extent. 

Concord,  JV.  H.,  Oct.  9,  1857. 


AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS  IN  VERMONT. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  the  Slate  ^air  in  Ver- 
mont, of  which  we  recently  gave  some  account, 
several  county  societies  have  held  their  annual  ex- 
hibitions, which  are  represented  as  having  been  un- 
usually well  attended,  and  in  most  respects  superior 
to  those  of  any  previous  year. 

As  we  assured  our  friends  in  Windsor  county,  a 
few  weeks  since,  that  they  might  expect  a  good 
Address  this  year,  we  take  pleasure  in  copying  the 
following  notice  of  it  from  the  Vermont  Chronicle. 

MR.   FLETCHER'S  ADDRESS. 

The  Address  delivered  at  Woodstock  by  Mr, 
Fletcher,  before  the  County  Agricultural  Society, 
had  the  merit  of  novelty,  as  well  as  of  ability  and 
raciness.  Mr.  F.  was  born  upon  a  farm,  and  passed 
his  earlier  years  among  farmers.  He  left  his  fa- 
ther's house  and  the  circle  of  agricultural  relatives 
and  friends  familiar  to  him,  with  the  comparison 
between  their  condition  and  prospects  and  those  of 
mechanics — a  vivid  youthful  picture — in  his  mind; 
and  with  a  keen  practical  insight  has  studied  it 
through  the  various  changes  of  his  experience  and 
observation.  His  address  embodied  the  result,  with 
adundant  illustrative  facts. 

Mr.  Fletcher  proposed  for  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing questions  : 

What  becomes  of  those  who  annually  leave,  not 
only  Windsor  county,  but  every  rural  district  of 
New  England  ? 

Do  those  who  leave  farming,  get  rich  faster  than 
those  who  remain  ? 

Do  those  who  follow  other  occupations  become 
more  honorable  and  influential  than  farmers  ? 

Do  the  families  of  those  who  leave  farming  en- 
joy advantages  superior  to  those  that  are  brought 
up  on  a  farm  ? 

Dc  men  of  other  professions  live  easier  and  die 
later  than  farmers  ? 
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These  questions  were  brought  home  to  the  busi- 
ness and  bosoms  of  farmers,  and  of  farmers'  sons 
and  daughters  ;  for  the  case  of  the  latter  was  treat- 
ed with  clear  insight.  Nor  was  the  question  of 
emigration  forgotten  ;  and  in  regard  to  that,  as  well 
as  other  points,  Mr.  F.  spoke  of  what  he  had  him- 
self seen  and  known.  As  a  specimen  of  his  practi- 
cal manner,  we  notice  the  following  : 

Mr.  F.  takes  the  circle  of  relatives,  thirty-two 
in  number,  with  whom  he  was  most  familiar  in 
childhood,  and  Inquires  into  the  history  and  pres- 
ent position  of  each.     The  general  result  is  this  : 

"Leaving  out  of  the  estimate  three  of  the  young- 
est of  these  thirty-two  individuals,  I  class  nineteen 
as  farmers  and  ten  as  having  left  the  farm.  From 
my  knowledge  of  their  affairs,  I  estimate  that  the 
property  of  the  nineteen  farmers  will  average  about 
$3000  each ;  that  of  the  ten  families  who  are  not 
farmers,  about  $700,  or  rather  less  than  one-fourth 
as  much  as  the  farmers." 

Cannot  the  managers  of  the  Society  get  leave  to 
publish  the  Address  ? 


MUCH  IN  A  BAEH. 

Very  much  depends  upon  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  a  barn — especially  in  this  region  of 
hot  summers  and  cold  winters — for  a  man's  success 
in  raising  and  keeping  cattle,  horses  and  sheep. 
A  good  cellar  is  as  indispensable  to  the  barn  as  to 
the  house.  .In  building  one  this  season,  we  have 
taken  care  to  have  a  full  basement  story,  lined  with 
pure  granite  walls  on  three  sides,  one  front,  the 
east,  being  devoted  to  doors  and  windows  for  en- 
trance and  light ;  otherwise,  too,  the  whole  is  ven- 
tilated. There,  in  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  our 
horses,  cows,  pigs  and  hens  will  be  cool ;  and  in 
the  cold  weather  of  winter,  these,  with  the  sheep, 
added  at  that  season,  will  be  warm.  Probably  it  will 
not  freeze  much,  if  any,  in  winter ;  and  one  apart- 
ment will  be  appropriated  to  roots,  &c.,  for  the  use 
of  stock.  A  writer  in  the  Connecticut  Homestead 
has  the  right  idea  on  this  subject.  We  give  his 
article : 

SHELTER    FOR  STOCK. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  seen  several  articles 
the  past  year  in  favor  of  warm  shelter  for  stock, 
that  I  can  endorse ;  also  your  statement  that  one- 
third  of  the  fodder  is  saved  by  having  warm  shel- 
ter, and  will  give  you  my  reasons,  for  I  have  tried 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

Among  other  legacies  left  to  myself  and  brother, 
was  a  lot  of  old  buildings,  and  after  purchasing  his 
right  to  the  farm,  and  getting  on  that  delightful 
bed  described  by  Mr.  Beecher,  I  was  in  a  poor  con- 
dition to  think  of  building,  and  had  to  get  along 
with  patching  for  several  years.  After  making  up 
my  mind  to  build  a  barn,  I  said  to  others  that  I 
dreaded  the  stone  work  more  than  the  wood  work, 
as  I  meant  to  have  a  basement ;  they  would  say, 
"You  don't  need  a  basement;  I  would  not  give 
anything  for  a  basement."  I  told  them  that  I  would 
not  have  a  barn  until  I  could  have  a  basement. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  I  built  a  barn  30  by  40 
feet,  with  8^  feet  basement,  the  wall  two  feet  thick, 
made  of  split  stone ;  one-half  of  the  basement  for 
Stables,  and  the  other  half  for  a  cellar.     Owing  to 


the  shape  of  the  ground,  I  was  obliged  to  have 
the  yard  on  the  east  of  the  barn.  The  most  of 
the  dirt  taken  from  the  cellar  was  used  to  level  the 
yard,  and  raise  it  higher  than  the  ground  around 
it,  so  that  all  the  water  that  fell  in  the  vicinity 
would  not  run  through  the  yard.  The  stalls  for 
the  cows  are  five  feet  wide.  The  cows  are  kept  in 
the  stables  all  the  time.,  with  plenty  of  good  bed- 
ding to  lie  on.  I  let  them  into  the  yard  warm 
days  to  get  water.  They  do  not  leave  the  yard 
till  turned  out  to  pasture. 

The  stables  are  warm  ;  it  does  not  freeze  in  them, 
except  on  a  few  of  the  coldest  nights — not  more 
than  six  or  eight  nights  the  past  winter.  The  cows 
hair  lies  smooth,  and  shines,  and  their  eyes  look 
bright,  in  place  of  dead  and  sunken  eyes,  and  brist- 
ly hair.  Their  bags  are  full,  and  teats  full  and 
smooth,  when  I  go  to  milk  them,  the  same  as  they 
are  in  summer,  and  they  will  give  a  quart  more  at 
night  when  tied  in  the  stable,  than  when  they  have 
been  in  the  yard  the  warmest  days  during  the  win- 
ter. 

The  first  remark  made  by  a  person  coming  into 
the  stable  in  the  winter  is,  "Why,  what  a  good 
place  you  have  got  for  your  stock ;  they  don't  know 
anything  about  the  cold  weather.  Your  basement 
is  worth  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  barn."  A  per- 
son said,  "You  mess  your  cows."  "Why  so  ?"  said 
I.  "O,  I  can  tell  cows  that  are  messed  ;  their  hair 
is  smooth  and  shines."  I  did  not  mess  them  at 
that  time. 

When  I  kept  my  stock  at  the  old  barn,  my  cows 
would  go  dry  two  or  three  months  every  winter ; 
now  they  will  give  milk  till  they  calve. 

The  first  winter  after  1  built  my  barn  I  had  a 
yoke  of  oxen  that  lay  in  the  yard  till  the  Ist  of 
February.  They  had  all  the  good  hay  they  could 
eat.  The  next  winter  they  were  kept  in  the  stable, 
fed  on  stalks  and  straw,  till  the  first  of  February, 
and  they  were  in  as  good,  if  not  better,  order  than 
they  were  the  year  before,  and  did  not  consume 
more  than  half  the  value  of  fodder. 

I  have  no  floor  for  my  oxen,  but  level  the  ma- 
nure and  use  plenty  of  bedding.  The  cow-stablea 
are  filled  up  about  a  foot  and  a  half;  then  a  short 
plank  put  down  long  enough  for  the  cows  to  stand, 
on ;  iitrips  of  boards  nailed  across  to  keep  them  in 
their  place ;  pieces  of  plank  are  put  upon  them  to 
keep  them  level.  The  water  runs  through  and  is 
saved  in  the  litter  and  manure  below,  and  the  cows 
are  dry  and  clean. 

My  stock  used  to  range  the  lots  for  water,  poach- 
ing up  the  meadows  and  girdling  the  trees,  as  some 
of  my  neighbors  now  do.  After  losing  a  cow  worth 
$50, 1  thought  it  was  best  to  have  water  in  my 
yard,  and  I  find  it  pays  the  cost  every  year. 

If  there  were  no  saving  of  fodder,  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  know  that  my  stock  are  not  sufi'ering 
with  the  cold  weather  as  we  have  had  the  past 
winter. 

I  keep  my  hens  in  a  room  in  the  south  end  of 
the  cellar,  fourteen  feet  square,  with  an  open  shed 
outside,  with  the  use  of  the  cellar  in  mild  weather. 
The  first  winter  1  put  in  thirty,  and  they  layed  from 
eight  to  fifteen  eggs  every  day  through  the  winter. 
After  they  had  been  there  fourteen  months,  I  car- 
ried out  twelve  bushels  of  manure  that  was  as 
heavy  as  1  could  carry.  My  hens  laid  every  day 
the  past  winter.  A  person  that  came  to  my  barn 
said,  "Do  your  hens  lay  ?  Mine  have  not  layed 
an  egg  this  winter."     Some  persons'  hens  are  trou- 
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bled  with  vermin  ;  I  have  never  seen  any  lice  in 
my  roost  since  they  have  been  there. 
Meridtn,  1857.  W.  H.  Yale. 


FASHION. 

BT    JOHN    G.     B  AXB. 

What  impious  mockery,  when  with  soulless  art, 

Fashion,  intrusive,  seeks  to  rule  the  heart ; 

Directs  how  grief  may  tastefully  be  bnrne  ; 

Instructs  Bereavement  just  how  long  to  mourn, 

Shovs  Sorrow  how  by  nice  degrees  to  fade, 

And  marks  its  measure  in  a  riband's  shade  ! 

More  impious  still,  when  through  her  wanton  laws, 

She  desecrates  Religion's  sacred  cause  ; 

Shows  how  the  narrow  road  is  easiest  trod, 

And  how  genteelest  worm  may  worship  God  ; 

How  sacred  rites  may  bear  a  worldly  grace, 

And  abasement  wear  a  haughty  face  ; 

How  sinners,  long  in  Folly's  mazes  whirled, 

With  pomp  and  splendor  may  "renounce  the  world;' 

How  "with  the  saints  hereafter  to  appear ;" 

Yet  quite  escape  the  vulgar  portion  here. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  CAHKEE  WOEM. 

As  the  season  is  near  at  hand  when  the  first  de- 
tachment of  the  army  of  the  canker  worm  begins 
its  march,  a  brief  statement  of  the  best  method  of 
combating  them,  that  I  have  yet  tested,  may  be  of 
service  to  some  of  your  readers. 

It  has  heretofore  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
many  growers  of  fruit,  that  the  grub  of  this  pest 
should  so  easily  pass  over  the  coating  of  tar,  even 
when  freshly  applied  to  the  trees.  But  at  the  time 
of  day  when  the  observation  is  usually  made,  espe- 
cially if  a  warm  or  fair  day,  or  if  a  warm  finger  is 
applied  to  the  tar,  the  progress  of  the  grub  would 
seem  to  be  difficult,  and  indeed  they  are  often  com- 
pletely arrested  by  this  method  ;  but  the  instinct  of 
the  grub  is  so  strong  that  the  effort  to  ascend  the 
trees  is  continued  at  all  hours,  day  and  night.  If, 
however,  the  experiment  is  made  early  in  the  morn- 
ing,or  at  night,  it  will  be  found  that  a  feather,  if  light- 
ly passed  over  the  coating  of  tar,  will  not  adhere, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  insects  can  pass  over, 
and  if  a  little  of  the  tar  should  adhere  to  them,  it  does 
them  no  injury.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the 
injury  which  is  frequently  done  to  the  trees,  I  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  tar  altogether,  and  have  adopt- 
ed a  substitute  which  is  cheaper,  requires  less  fre- 
quent application  and  is  much  more  efficacious.  The 
substitute  is  rosin  varnish  mixed  v/ith  whale  oil,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  quart  of  oil  to  five  gallons  of 
the  varnish.  This  mixture  I  have  tested  the  past 
year  on  both  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  with  great 
success. 

The  mode  of  application  is  as  follows  :  Procure  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  strong  tailor's  list,  of  good 
width  ;  cut  it  in  pieces  to  go  once  round  the  trees 
to  be  protected,  dip  each  piece  completely  in  the 
mixture,  draw  it  firmly  round  the  tree,  and  secure 
it  with  a  small  nail  or  tack  ;  in  large  ornamental 
trees  or  old  fruit  trees  with  a  rough  bark,  a  suffi- 
cient space  should  be  first  shaved  down  in  order  to 
secure  a  close  fit ;  once  a  week,  or  subsequent  to 
heavy  rains,  an  application  of  the  mixture  should  be 
made  with  a  brush  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  list,  and 
this  can  be  done  much  more  rapidly  than  any  appli- 
cation of  tar.     In  addition  to  the  saving  of  time 


and  money,  there  is  a  much  greater  certainty  in  the 
application  of  this  mixture,  for  the  smallest  particle 
on  the  grub  will  eventually  destroy  it,  should  he 
be  able  to  pass  the  Rubicon  of  the  saturated  list.  In 
order  to  give  the  lower  edge  of  the  list  a  projec- 
tion from  the  tree,  it  would  probably  be  an  im- 
provement.to  place  first,  under  the  list,  or  around 
the  tree,  a  narrow  strip  of  cotton  batting,  or  any 
substance  which  should  give  the  lower  edge  of  the 
list  a  projection  of  half  or  quarter  oi  an  inch  from 
the  tree.  I  believe  it  is  ascertained  that  the  grub 
of  the  canker-worm  commences  to  ascend  the  trees 
in  October,  and  continues  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  Yours,  e.  H. 


EXTEAGTS  AHD  EEPLIES. 

PURPLE  WASP. 

If  your  correspondent,  "John  Dunlap,"  should 
carefully  open,  at  intervals,  a  single  cell,  instead  of 
destroying  the  whole  fabric,  he  would  discover 
many  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  these  insects. 
He  would  find  that  after  they  have  constructed  a 
cell  and  made  it  delicately  smooth  inside,  they  de- 
posit an  egg  at  the  farther  end.  They  then  catch 
the  spiders,  and  fill  the  remainder  of  the  cell  with 
them,  previously  rendering  them  torpid  by  some 
process  best  known  to  themselves.  A  maggot  or 
grub  soon  hatches  from  the  egg.  It  sustains  its  life 
by  devouring  the  spiders,  which,  owing  to  their  tor- 
pidity, are  unable  to  make  resistance. 

At  about  this  season  of  the  year  the  grub  has 
finished  his  growth,  devoured  the  stock  of  spiders, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  few  limbs,  and  is 
changed  into 'the  chrysalis  state.  It  remains  in  this 
condition  till  warm  weather  returns  next  year, 
when  it  comes  forth  a  perfect  insect.         H.  J.  F. 

Cambridge,  Oct.,  1857. 


CUTTING  BUSHES. 

"Cutting  bushes  in  the  old  of  the  moon,  when 
the  sign  is  in  the  heart,  in  summer,  will  kill  them." 
When  a  young  man,  I  read  this  and  determined  to 
test  it  on  a  field  of  thirty  acres,  covered  with  shrub 
oaks.  For  this  purpose  I  engaged  a  lot  of  hands 
to  help  me  on  that  day,  which  occurred  in  August. 
We  went  over  the  whole,  and  subsequently  found 
it  even  so.  To  this  day  the  field  is  clear  of  bushes. 
I  am  not  so  confident  as  to  the  effect  of  the  moon 
or  signs ;  but  when  the  root  is  weakened  by  the 
growth  of  the  season,  and  by  the  flow  of  the  last 
sap  after  cutting  all  ofl"  in  a  hot  day,  I  can  see  it  is 
a  deadly  business.  Let  your  Pawtucket  subscriber 
try  it,  and  he  will  find  it  a  well-timed  job  for  the 
intruders.     So  sa>s  many  years'  experience  of 

Lancaster,  1857.  Benjamin  Willaed. 

A  NEW   GRAIN  OR   GRASS. 

I  send  to  your  place  a  specimen  of  what  was  to 
me  a  new  grain,  with  a  request  that  you  would  give 
the  name  of  it,  and  such  information  of  it  as  you 
possess.  B.  G.  Davis. 

Concord,  JV.  H.,  Sept.,  1857. 

Remarks. — The  grain  was  duly  received  and  ex- 
amined, but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine 
its  name,  or  any  reliable  information  in  relation  to 
it. 
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THE   PURPLE  WASP. 

The  purple,  or  mud  wasp,  commences  buildinj^ 
her  nest  or  cell  at  one  end,  leavina^  a  round  hole 
sufficiently  large  for  her  to  go  in,  and  continues  her 
work  until  it  is  a  little  longer  than  her  body,  then 
places  her  egg  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell ;  ^he  then 
collects  8];iders  and  deposits  them  in  the  ce'l  until 
it  is  full  J  at  each  deposit  she  chants  a  sort  of  lulla- 
by over  her  victim,  which  lies  quiet  in  its  prison 
until  the  cell  is  filled;  the  wasp  then  brings  a  ball 
of  mud  and  seals  up  the  mouth  of  the  cell.  She 
then  proceeds  to  build  other  cells  adjoining,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten.  Cy  the  time 
the  last  one  is  finished,  the  maggot  contained  in  the 
first  becomes  a  wasp,  and  is  ready  to  le-ive  its  Cf^U. 
When  the  maggot  is  hatched,  it  commences  feeding 
on  the  spiders,  killing  no  faster  than  it  requires 
food  ;  sometimes  a  dead  spider,  partly  eaten,  may 
be  found  in  the  cell.  If  these  cells  are  opened  soon 
after  the  last  one  is  finished,  it  will  answer  Mr. 
Dunlap's  description;  there  may  be  found  wasps  in 
some  cells,  and  nothing  but  spiders  in  others,  if  the 
egg  be  overlooked.  j.  AV. 

Jlntrim,  JV.  H.,  Oct.,  1857. 

INQUIRY  ABOUT  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  your  paper,  some  months  ago,  I  noticed  a 
piece  entitled,  "How  to  get  fruit  trees  to  your  lik- 
ing." Your  correspondent  says,  "In  October  or  No- 
vember take  a  branch  of  an  ajiple  or  pear  tree, 
such  as  suits  your  tiste,  take  off  to  the  third  year's 
growth,  cut  it  smooth  and  rub  it  on  a  red-hot  iron, 
so  as  to  scorch  and  shut  the  pores  of  the  v/ood 
thoroughly,  then  bury  it  in  the  ground,  all  but  the 
last  year's  growth.  If  placed.-in  good  ground  and 
well  taken  care  of,  you  will  have  good  fruit  in  five 
or  six  years." 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  to  the  inquiry,  which 
month  is  the  best,  or  whether  it  makes  any  differ- 
ence.    Answer  this,  and  oblige  an 

Oct.  14,  1857.  Honest  Farmer  Boy. 

BEET  CULTURE  IN  FRANCE. 

In  1856,  282  beet  root  sugar  manufactories  in 
France  produced  110,279,179  lbs.  sugar.  These 
factories  will,  this  year,  1857,  produce  240,000,000 
lbs.  sugar. 

In  addition  to  the  produce  of  sugar,  they  manu- 
facture the  beet  into  brandy;  in  1854-5  the  value 
of  this  distillation  was  estimated  at  £2,000,000,  or 
in  American  currency  to  about  $10,000,000.  This 
liquor  has  increased  as  the  grape  has  decreased ; 
from  the  residuum  an  immense  quantity  of  mutton 
and  beef  is  fatted ;  and  from  their  manure  larger 
quantities  of  wheat  are  grown. 

See  "Journal  of  Agriculture" and  the  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,"  No.  57,  p.  49.  Observer. 

fall  of  snow  and  rain. 

Mr.  Brown:— By  the  kind  attention  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Lamson,  of  Salem,  I  am  able  to  correct 
two  errors  made  in  the  statement  of  meteorological 
facts,  published  in  your  paper  of  September.  I  am 
the  more  anxious  these  corrections  should  be  made, 
because  facts  that  are  not  facts  are  worse  than  no 
information  at  all. 

For  the  year  1849  the  depth  of  snow  that  fell 
was  20.75  inches  instead  of41.75  inches,  as  printed. 


For  the  year  1850,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell 
was  51.03  inches  instead  of  56  03  inches,  as  print- 
ed. Both  of  which  errors  arose  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  figures. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  during  the  summer 
months,  the  present  year,  was  15.25  inches;  a 
greater  quantity,  than  in  either  of  the  preceding 
summers,  excepting  that  of  1856,  when  it  was  17,68 
inches.  J.  W.  Proctor. 

South  Danvers,  Oct.  13,  1857. 

TIME  TO   SET   OUT  FRUIT  TREES. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  am  often  inquired  of  for  the 
best  time  to  set  out  fruit  trees.  I  prefer  the  spring 
to  autumn,  as  they  are  not  so  likely  to  injury  from 
frost ;  bui  either  time  will  do  better  than  none.  I 
find  by  my  memoranda  that  the  last  week  in  April 
and  October  has  been  my  time,  and  they  have  al- 
ways done  well,  Norfolk  Farmer. 


HYDRAULIC  CEMENT-ITS  USES. 

This  valuable  article  is  beginning  to  be  more  ex- 
tensively known  and  used  than  formerly,  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  it  requires  only  to  be  universally 
known  to  be  universally  applid  to  uses  hitherto 
unthought  of,  even  by  our  most  practical  builders. 
A  correspondent  observes : 

"I  have'  been  manufacturing  and  using  hydraulic 
cement  for  a  number  of  years — consequently  I  feel 
as  though  I  am  capable  of  throwing  a  little  light  on 
the  subject.  It  is  in  general  use  for  building"  cis- 
terns, cellar  bottoms,  cellar  walls,  a  cheap  and  du- 
rable pipe  for  conveying  water,  mill  flumes,  mill 
dams,  houses,  &c.  Cement  makes  a  much  stronger 
mortar  than  quick  lime,  and  will  set  as  hard  as  a 
rock  in  the  watei*.  For  plastering  the  exterior  of 
buildings  in  imitation  of  stone,  and  for  plastering 
the  inside  of  houses,  it  makes  a  very  hard,  smooth 
surface,  capable  of  being  washed  with  soap  aud  wa- 
ter without  injury,  and  presenting  a  smooth  unab- 
sorhlng  basis  for  paint. 

Cisterns  are  vaiiously  constructed.  The  best 
way,  however,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  excavate  a  hole 
in  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  with  the  lit- 
tle end  down,  plastering  on  the  ground,  building 
an  arch  vi'ith  brick  to  form  the  covering.  Cisterns 
.re  more  frequently  covered  with  large  stone  or 
plank,  which  will  answer  a  very  good  purpo-e.  Five 
bushels  or  300  pounds,  which  would  be  in  a  barrel 
of  cement,  is  sufficient  for  a  cistern  containing  30 
barrels  of  water.' 

Cellar  Bottoms. — Take  spalls  of  stone  or  coarse 
gravel  and  cover  your  cellar  bottoms  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  inches ;  make  your  mortar  into  a  thin 
grout,  and  smooth  the  top  of  the  same  with  a  trow- 
el. This  will  make  an  excellent  bottom,  and  is  an 
effectual  remedy  against  rats. 

Pipe. — Excavate  a  ditch  of  sufficient  depth,  and 
bed  down  the  mortar  made  of  cement ;  then  take  a 
leather  bag  four  feet  long,  of  the  size  you  require, 
filled  with  sand,  which  you  have  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Lay  down  the  leather  bag  on  the  mortar, 
and  build  over  the  same  with  mortar.  In  a  short 
tin;e  it  will  set  sufficiently,  so  that  you  can  draw  the 
bag  forward,  and  build  over  as  before.  This  pipe 
will  soon  bear  a  great  pressure  of  water,  and  is  a 
cheap  and  durable  pipe. 

Mill  Dam.— Build  a  wall  H  or  2  feet  in  thick- 
ness, taking  spalls  of  stone  or  clear  gravel ;    make 
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your  mortar  into  this  grout,  and  mix  it  well  with 
your  gravel.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  frame 
of  one  plank  on  each  side  to  hold  the  grout  and 
gravel,  until  it  is  set;  then  make  a  slope  wall  on 
each  side,  or  any  other  plan  to  form  strength  to 
hold  the  weight  of  the  water. 

Houses  have  been  built  on  this  plan  which  noth- 
ing can  surpass  for  cheapness,  durability,  and  beau- 
ty. For  plastering  dairies  and  forming  water  cours- 
es for  milk  pans,  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

Directions  for  Usf. — As  a  mortar,  two  parts 
of  coarse,  clean,  sharp  sand,  to  one  part  of  cement 
— mix  together  diy,  and  temper  with  water;  mix 
in  small  quantities,  as  it  hardens  quickly.  If  loamy 
sand  is  used,  a  greater  portion  of  cement  is  required. 
River  or  cij|fEk- washed  sand  is  the  best.  When 
used  for  plaste'-ing  cisterns,  by  plastering  on  the 
ground,  three  coats  of  one-half  inch  thickness 
should  be  put  on,  one  coat  each  day,  until  complet- 
ed— scoring  the  first  two  and  using  more  cement 
in  the  last  cout,  which  should  be  well  smoothed. 
Daily  sprinkling  with  water  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
will  strengthen  the  plastering  of  cisterns  ;  and  this 
should  be  done  before  the  cistern  is  filled  with  wa- 
ter. Care  should  be  taken  to  procure  fresh  cement ; 
that  which  is  old,  is  nearly  worthless." — Tennessee. 
Farmer  and  Mechanic. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LSSTEUCTIVE  mSECTS. 

Messes.  Editors  :— From  the  time  of  Moses, 
(and  I  have  no  authority  for  stating  how  much  be- 
fore.) the  plagues  of  animals  and  annoying  and  de- 
structive insects  have  had  their  periods  of  devasta- 
tions and  afflictions,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Nova  Zem- 
bla;  no  nation  being  exempt  from  their  unwelcome 
intrusions.  People  in  all  latitudes  are  necessitated 
to  exercise  vigilance,  and  use  precautionary  meas- 
ures of  defence,  or  be  deprived  of  sleep  by  torment- 
ing nightly  visitants,  which  usurp  and  occupy  every 
crack  and  cranny  they  can  thrust  themselves  into 
about  our  buildings  and  beds.  The  skipping,  dread- 
ed flea,  the  ill-favored,  skulking  and  cowardly  bed- 
bug, the  dismal  toned  mosqueto  all  lie  in  ambush 
ready  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  weary  traveller,  or 
tired  laborer,  on  their  retiring,  to  be  disappointed  of 
an  expected  night's  rest.  Wereadof  the  devouring 
locust,  and  recently,  of  grasshoppers  that  lay  waste 
territories  of  grain  and  other  vegetation,  and  we  read 
of  flies  and  otlier  vexatious  insects,  that  have  the  ill 
manners  to  surround  the  table  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  in  their  hunger,  thrust  themselves  into 
their  faces,  eyes,  mouths  and  coffee-cups  without  any 
apology. 

Among  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  worms  being  included  in  the  variety  of 
pestilences  that  afflicted  the  pro-slavery  monarch, 
but  undoubtedly,  worms  "committed  depredations" 
then,  as  well  as  now,  as  there  is  no  new  thing  un 
der  the  sun.  The  great  variety  of  worms  which 
annually  infest  our  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  and  other 
growing  crops,  may  well  compare  with  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  in  their  insatiable  depredations — the  can- 
ker worm,  the  borer,  the  curculio,  the  cut  worm 
and  endless  varieties  of  these  voracious  insects  sent 
upon  us  for  our  sins,  or  to  do  some  good  we  are 
unconscious  of,  and  for  which  we  can  hardly  feel 
grateful.  Among  this  great  variety  of  worms,  the 
devourers  by  wholesale  and  the  princes  of  scourges, 


I  are  curculios  and  canker  worms,  which  seem  to  de- 
J  fy  all  means  to  resist  their  propagation,  or  effect 
I  their  destruction  ;  their  ravages  are  directed  to  our 
fruit  trees  ftnd  fruit,  more  particularly  to  the  ap- 
ples this  year,  of  which  they  have  nearly  made  a 
triumphant  harvest.  I  have  lately  seen  some  re- 
marks in  the  JVew  England  Farmer,  made  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  of  Winchester,  which  struck  me  very  for- 
cibly, on  the  mischievous  curculio  ;  his  apprehen- 
sions were,  if  I  have  not  forgottpn,that  they  might 
exterminate  the  apples  in  a  few  years  if  they  multi- 
ply in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  a  few  of  the  last 
years.  There  is  a  natural  law  opfirating  among  rep- 
tiles and  insects,  and  all  animnls  which  multiply  to 
excess,  which  causes  nearly  their  extermination  pe- 
riodically ;  whether  they  eat  themselves  out  of 
"house  and  hom.e,"  or  whether  the  plague  or  chol- 
era prevails  among  them,  and  sweeps  them  oft';  the 
canker  worms  and  rose  bugs,  from  a  few  in  num- 
bers, multiply  so  rapidly  that  their  period  of  in- 
crease lasts  but  about  three  or  four  years,  before 
they  become  so  numerous  that  the  apple  trees  and 
many  othf  r  plants  are  denuded  by  their  voracity, 
and  then  from  starvation  or  disease,  they  decrease 
and  almost  disappear. 

Between  the  years  of  1813  and  1817,  the  canker 
worms  commenced  their  depredations  on  a  fine  or- 
chard of  mine  in  the  town  of  Lawrence ;  I  applied 
tar,  but  with  no  good  effect;  the  third  year  they 
completely  consumed  all  the  leaves  on  my  apple 
trees  by  the  time  they  (the  worm^)  were  half  grown, 
and  from  the  trees  they  descended  to  the  ground 
to  find  something  congenial  to  their  voracity,  but 
jumping  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  they  all 
perished.  I  saw  no  more  canker  worms  on  my  or- 
chard afterward  ;  thus  we  see  that  their  numbers 
and  voracity  wrought  their  own  destruction,  and  I 
believe  it  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  cur- 
culio I  am  in  hopes  will  share  the  same  fate 
from  the  same  cause.  If  the  law  of  rapid  increase 
does  not  operate  to  the  extermination  of  the  curcu- 
lio tribe,  my  apprehensions  will  correspond  with 
Mr.  Fletcher's,  but  I  have  known  the  canker  worms 
and  rose  bugs  to  have  their  waxing  [)eriods,  and 
waning  periods  almost  to  extermination,  a  large 
number  of  times  within  my  remembrance,  and  hope 
the  same  law  of  rapid  multiplication  will  operate  to 
the  extermination  of  the  curculio.       S,  Brown. 

JVorth  fVilmington,  August,  1857. 


STOSfE  DRAINS-CONSTEUCTION,  &c. 

Eds.  Rural  : — In  the  Rural  of  the  20th  or 
June,  I  sav/  some  inquiries  by  M.  Waterman,  re- 
specting the  construction  of  stone  drains,  and  being 
both  willing  and  anxious  to  receive  and  im.part 
knowledge  obtained  by  experience,  I  beg  leave  to 
contribute  any  information  calculated  to  advance 
the  science  of  agriculture,  and  will  therefore  give 
my  little  experience  in  the  way  of  stone  drains. 
The  best  mode  of  construction  that  I  have  built 
upon  is  to  sink  to  sufficient  depth — generally  about 
three  feet  deep,  three  feet  wide  at  top  and  one  foot 
at  bottom — taking  care  to  keep  the  fall  at  bottom 
as  uniform  as  possible,  which  can  be  regulated  by  a 
spirit  level.  Select  from  the  stones  to  be  used 
those  apple-seed  shaped,  or  with  one  pointed  or 
small  end,  of  a  size  say  from  six  to  twelve  pounds 
weight,  setting  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  drain, 
small  ends  downwards,  taking  care   to  place  them 
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in  such  a  manner  that  the  outer  ones  serve  as 
keys  against  the  walls  or  sides  of  the  drain.  This 
precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the 
mass  of  stones  in  case  of  washing  or  being  under- 
mined. After  thus  arranging  the  first  layer  of 
stones,  I  then  (rather  carefully)  hand-pack  a  layer 
of  smaller  stones  to  the  depth  of  8  or  10  inches, 
then  larger  stones  may  be  used,  after  which  a  coat 
of  coarse  gravel,  (screened  is  preferable)  then  a 
layer  of  evergreen  brush,  before  filling  with  earth. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  mouth  or 
lower  ends  of  drains,  as  the  effect  produced  by 
negligence  at  this  point  is  attended  with  serious 
consequences,  and  the  object  for  which  the  drain 
was  intended  unattained.  Canadian. 

Brighton,  1857.  Rural  JVew-Yorker. 


For  the  Neio  England  Farmer. 

SMALL  POTATO  EXPEEIMEHT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  considered  a  point  beyond 
dispute,  that  fully  matured  seeds  of  all  kinds  are 
better,  and  more  certain  to  produce  good  results, 
than  seeds  not  fully  matured.  Is  this  the/act^  Is 
there  not  a  point  short  of  full  maturity,  at  which, 
if  seed  be  gathered,  better  results  may  be  obtained 
than  from  fully  matured  seeds?  There  are  some 
facts  that  would  seem  to  favor  such  an  hypothesis. 
Mr.  A.  informs  me  that  last  year  he  obtained  a  new 
variety  of  sweet  corn,  but  at  so  late  a  date  that  he 
had  but  little  hope,  if  he  planted  that  season,  he 
should  be  able  to  test  its  value ;  he  planted  it,  but 
the  frost  came  while  the  corn  was  yet  "in  milk." 
Unwilling  to  lose  the  seed,  he  gathered  a  few  ears, 
dried  them  in  the  sun,  and  this  spring  planted 
them  ;  much  to  his  surprise  every  kernel  came  up, 
and  he  had  as  fine  a  field  of  corn  as  he  ever  saw, 
early,  large  and  full. 

Mr.  B.,  celebrated  here  for  his  fine  and  very 
early  sweet  corn,  always  gathers  his  corn  for  seed 
while  it  is  "in  milk,"  and  never  fails  to  have  good 
crops. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing over  agricultural  papers,  and  have  noticed  the 
various  statements  made  in  relation  to  large  and 
small  potatoes,  and  the  very  dissimilar  results  of 
experiments  made  with  them.  It  occurred  to  me, 
that  the  size  of  the  potato  had  less  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  than  the  state  of  matu- 
rity to  which  it  had  arrived,  and  that  it  was  only 
from  tmmatw-ed  seed  that  satisfactory  results  had 
been  obtained,  when  a  small  potato  experiment  had 
resulted  favorably. 

To  test  this,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1856, 1  planted 
20  to  30  hills  of  potatoes,  with  such  seed  of  the 
crop  of  1855  as  could  be  found  in  my  cellar  at  so 
late  a  date.  The  seed  was  very  poor,  very  small, 
and  of  various  kinds;  Dovers,  Danvers  Seedlings, 
Long  Reds,  Chenangoes  and  English  Whites ;  a 
little  manure  was  put  in  each  hill — and  they  were 
hoed  once.  About  the  10th  of  October  they  were 
dug  ;  and  the  product  was  9  pounds  of  very  small 
unripe  potatoes,  from  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  to 
the  size  of  a  i)ea.  [If  one  wishes  to  judge  of  the 
size,  let  them  first  select  about  150  potatoes  of  the 
size  of  a  hickory  nut,  and  then  find  650  others  so 
small  that  the  whole  800  potatoes  shall  weigh  but 
9  pounds.]  These  were  carefully  put  aside,  and  at 
the  usual  lime  this  spring  were  planted  ;  the  soil 
a  light,  sandy  loam  j  potatoes  had  been  grown  on 


the  same  spot  for  two  years  previous,  manure  spread 
on,  and  plowed  in ;  no  extra  manure,  and  no  extra 
labor  on  account  of  the  experiment.  The  land 
measured  30  by  40  feet,  and  the  potatoes  were 
planted  so  as  to  make  190  to  200  hills — an  aver- 
age of  4  potatoes  being  put  in  each  hill.  Tiie  man 
who  planted  them  was  very  unwilling  to  do  it. — 
" 'Tis  the  most  foolish  experiment  I  ever  heard 
of,  planting  s^ich  potatoes  as  these,  and  expect- 
ing to  get  anything  from  them  ;  'tis  a  waste  of 
time  as  well  as  land;  you  had  better  throw  them 
away,  and  plant  something  that  will  come  to  some- 
thing. You  wont  get  so  many  as  you  plant,  and 
these  ha'nt  good  for  nothing,"  was  his  observa- 
ion,  when  told  to  plant  them.  The  work  was 
done,  however,  the  potatoes  grew,  matured,  and 
were  dug  the  last  of  September.  Th^  result  as 
follows  : — 

I  could  not  find  enough  potatoes  of  the  size 
planted  to  make  up  the  amount  used  for  seed,  but 
put  in  larger  to  make  up  the  sum  ;   so,  say. 

Potatoes  of  same  size  as  seeds 9  lbs. 

Potatoes  5  of  an  inch  to  1  inch  in  diameter 30  lbs. 

Good  sized  planting  potatoes,  such  as  are  usually 

kept  for  seed 23  lb3. 

Potatoes  of  full  size,  handsome,  well  grown,  better 

than  the  average  seen  in  the  market 311  lbs. 

Total ,  .375  lbs. 

Being  6^  bushels,  and  at  the  rate  of  226J  bush- 
els to  the  acre — 60  pounds  to  the  bushel.  I  ob- 
served that  all  the  old  seed  that  I  found  was  still 
fresh  and  hard,  and  in  some  cases,  could  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  new  potatoes. 

There  has  been  but  little  of  the  potato  rot  in  this 
neighborhood. — a  few  rotten  ones  are  found  in  al- 
most every  field — in  this  patch  one,  and  one  only, 
was  found,  and  that  a  Dover.  The  kinds  that  did 
best  were  Dovers  and  Long  Reds.  Ten  potatoes 
taken  without  particular  selection,  from  among  the 
largest,  weighed  7|  pounds,  or  |  pounds  each. 

Such  is  the  result  of  my  experiment.  If  you 
think  it  of  any  value  it  is  at  your  service. 

Very  respectfully,  Robert  Rhodes. 

Fairmount,  Paiotuxet,  R.  I.,  October,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HAKVESTI2JG  GOEN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  I  wandered  along  the  banks 
of  the  charming  Merrimack,  which,  say  what  you 
please  of  them,  are  as  beautiful,  and  worthy  to  be 
puffed  in  story  or  in  song  as  those  of  the  more  cele- 
brated Rhine,  I  saw  the  sturdy  farmers  gathering 
in  their  corn.  What  struck  me  as  peculiar,  they 
had  their  carts  standing  in  the  field,  and  their  bas- 
kets in  hand,  and  were  stripping  the  husks  from  the 
ears  as  they  stood  upon  the  hills.  I  learned  from 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  these  fields,  that  his  men 
would  thus  gather  fifty  bushels  of  ears  each,  daily, 
thus  clearing  an  acre  of  full  grown  corn  in  a  day 
by  the  labor  of  three  men  and  a  yoke  of  oxen 
How  much  longer  it  takes  to  gather  the  butts,  the 
husks,  and  the  stalks,  and  what  is  their  comparative 
value  when  then  gathered,  I  am  not  advised,  but 
guess,  as  every  Yankee  is  entitled  to,  that  if  you 
would  have  the  corn  fodder  in  most  valuable  con 
dition,  you  will  cut  it  even  with  the  ground,  and 
stand  it  up  in  the  field,  until  the  corn  is  so  well 
seasoned  and  cured,  that  it  may  with  safety  be  ta- 
ken to  the  barn,  and  there  husked  at  convenient 
opportunity.  * 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  SHOW. 

Very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  when  the  excitement  of  that  contest  had  sub- 
sided, and  cannons  and  muskets  had  given  place  to 
plows  and  reaping  hooks,  the  attention  of  our  peo- 
ple was  very  naturally  given  to  the  means  of  sup- 
plying exhausted  granaries,  of  finding  the  true  way 
of  employing  those  returned  from  the  war,  of  build- 
ing up  the  rural  homes  of  the  State,  and  furnishing 
their  families  the  means  of  a  comfortable  and  in- 
dependent support.  They  turned  to  the  soil,  hard 
and  rough,  it  is  true,  but  the  primitive,  sure  and 
permanent  source  of  supply,  and  of  ultimate  riches 
and  grandeur.  Washington  had  already  set  a  no- 
ble example  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  quite 
likely,  even  amid  the  strife  and  horrors  of  war,  had 
imbued  many  minds  with  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  awakened  a  desire  in  many  to  retire  to  the  qui- 
et of  country  life,  and  repose,  during  their  remain- 
ing days,  amid  the  interesting  scenes  of  nature,  that 
had  never  been  disturbed  by  encampments  or  any 
of  war's  alarms.  Thousands  returned  from  the 
arts  of  war,  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  soon  the  pub- 
lic journals  and  fireside  themes,  talked  of  plowing 
and  sowing,  cf  grain  and  hay  fields  and  bountiful 
harvests  and  bursting  barns,  instead  of  devastated 
crops,  slaughtered  men  and  homeless  families. — 
This  good  spirit  of  the  few  pervaded  all,  and  soon 
suggested  some  systematic  and  organic  modes  of 
proceeding. 

We  do  not  find  that  men  of  learning  and  ability 
had  given  special  attention  to  agricultural  matters, 
in  their  scientific  relations,  and  had  written  upon 
them,  until  about  the  year  1800.  But  considera- 
ble thought  must  have  been  previously  bestowed 
upon  them,  for  as  early  as  the  year  1792,  "■The 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture" 
was  incorporated.  This  Society,  during  its  growth, 
held  annual  exhibitions  at  Brighton,  and  was  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  its  found- 
ers in  a  very  considerable  degree.  These  exhibi- 
tions were  continued  until  societies  had  been  estab- 
lished in  most  or  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  when 
it  was  supposed  there  was  no  further  necessity  for 
them,  and  they  were  discontinued.  But  the  inter- 
est and  fostering  care  of  the  old  Society  did  not 
cease, — for  wherever,  in  any  part  of  the  State,  an 
opening  presented  itself  for  "promoting  agricul- 
ture," the  genial  influences  and  pecuniary  aid  of 
that  time-honored  association  have  been  felt.  In 
this  spirit,  it  contributed  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  aid 
the  First  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  of  whose  recent  Exhibition 
these  preliminary  remarks  seem  to  be  necessary. 

There  is  one  agricultural  society  in  each  county 
in  the  State,  and  in  some  of  the  counties  two  or 
three.  These  societies,  as  well  as  the  Massachu- 
setts Society,  each  receive  the  annual  bounty  of 
$600,  from  the  public  treasury ;  they  are  generally 


conducted  with  prudence  in  their  administrative 
concerns,  and  economy  in  their  finances,  but  do  not 
seem  to  have  answered  all  the  purposes  desired. 
They  are  local,  and  isolated,  working  well  and  per- 
haps accomplishing  all  that  was  expected  of  them 
in  their  own  limits.  But  the  people  desired  a 
broader  field  of  action.  They  wished  to  meet  their 
brethren  at  a  common  centre  from  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  find  presented  there,  side  by 
side,  the  products  of  the  garden,  the  field,  the  stall 
and  the  family,  and  keep  bright  that  chain  of  friend- 
ship that  had  so  indissolubly  bound  them  together 
in  the  dreadful  struggle  of  the  war  through  which 
they  or  their  fathers  had  just  passed.  About  a 
year  ago  this  feeling  became  so  strong,  as  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  State 
House  in  Boston.  It  was  evident  there  that  a  State 
Exhibition  was  desired,  and  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture promptly  proposed  to  co-operate  with  the  old 
Massachusetts  Society  in  supplying  this  want  of 
the  people,  and  the  exhibition  now  just  closed  is 
the  result  of  their  harmonious  action. 

The  Fair  was  opened  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day, Oct.  20th,  with  a  large  collection  of  animals, 
fruits  and  agricultural  implements  and  machines, 
but  with  comparatively  few  men  and  women  to  see 
them,  on  account  of  the  sudden  change  from  soft, 
sunny  and  delightful  October  days,  to  those  worthy 
of  the  chill  and  clouds  of  November.  There  was 
room  for  pleasant  anticipations,  however,  and  those 
that  were  present  were  good  natured  and  social, 
and  determined  to  turn  the  affair  to  good  account, 
if  it  were  possible.  It  was  this  spirit  that  prompt- 
ed the 

OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  PUESIDENT  WILDER. 

In  commencing,  he  congratulated  the  guests 
present  upon  the  auspicious  change  in  the  weather, 
and  the  prospects  before  them  for  a  glorious  inaug- 
uration of  the  Fair.  He  said  that  from  the  great 
number  of  entries  of  the  various  classes,  he  believed 
that  they  could  anticipate  a  fair  that  in  magnitude 
and  its  results,  would  be  well  worthy  of  the  noble 
old  Bay  State,  and  that  while  he  sympathizes  with 
the  public  in  their  great  commercial  troubles,  and 
the  gloomy  prospects  of  trade,  ha  still  looked  up- 
on agriculture  as  the  real  back-bone  of  the  coun- 
try, and  said  that  so  long  as  Heaven  vouchsafed  to 
us  prolific  harvests,  and  Massachusetts  farmers  could 
make  such  a  display  of  implements,  animals  and  farm 
products,  as  are  seen  here,  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  sure  ;  that  although  stocks  might  fail 
and  banks  break,  yet  we  can  look  confidently  to 
the  great  agricultural  resources  of  our  country  as 
a  sure  means  of  restoring  to  all  the  industrial  pur- 
suits that  happiness  and  prosperity  which  has  char- 
acterized our  country  for  so  many  years. 

He  then  pronounced  the  exhibition  duly  open,  and 
said  it  would  remain  so  for  the  four  succeeding  days. 

In  continuing  our  account,  little  attention  will 
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be  given  to  the  order  of  arrangement  or  of  pro- 
ceeding,— our  object  being  to  catch  as  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  as  possible,  and  impart  it  to 
the  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  concise 
record  of  material  points  for  future  reference. 

The  Grounds  were  the  same  as  those  occupied 
for  the  Show  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society 
two  years  ago,  and  were  commodious  and  conven- 
ient. Tents  were  erected  in  the  centre,  for  the 
accommodation  of  various  departments,  and  places 
for  procuring  sundry  edibles  for  the  hungry,  and 
for  retirement  and  rest.  The  sheds  for  cattle  and 
horses  had  been  repaired  and  put  in  proper  order, 
water  and  forage  abundantly  supplied,  the  track 
level  and  clean,  and  every  thing  made  as  inviting 
and  comfortable  for  all  as  possible.  Our  national 
flags  floated  proudly  in  the  breeze  over  several  of 
the  tents,  while  national  airs  from  an  excellent  band 
fell  harmoniously  upon  the  ear  with  the  nervous 
steps  of  the  horses  upon  the  adjacent  track.  The 
arrangements  of  the  Board  were  made  with  wis- 
dom and  carried  out  with  fidelity,  and  nothing  was 
wanted  to  ensure  a  successful  result  but  that  all 
the  State — with  as  many  of  "the  rest  of  mankind" 
as  could  make  it  convenient,  should  come  and  see 
and  judge  for  themselves. 

Yale's  great  tent,  covering  more  ground  than 
we  dare  to  stale,  occupied  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
grounds,  and  to  this  we  made  our  way,  attracted 
by  sundry  words  in  glowing  colors,  intimating  that 
within  we  might  find  the  objects  of  our  search. 
Upon  entering  it  we  first  met  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables, such  as  barrels  of  various  kinds  of  potatoes, 
squashes,  vieing  the  gold  in  color,  and  others  swell- 
ing to  ox-like  dimensions  in  size,  cabbages,  turnips 
and  beets,  of  various  shapes  and  hues,  and  what- 
ever might  be  expected  in  this  department,  was 
there.  The  collection  presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  C. 
Hyde,  of  Newton  Centre,  embracing  the  leading 
vegetables  of  the  garden,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. It  contained  a  great  variety  of  potatoes,  up- 
on which  he  has  been  experimenting  for  several 
years,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  kinds  are  best 
adapted  to  our  soils  and  most  suitable  for  the  table. 
Near  this  excellent  collection  of  vegetables,  Mr. 
"Et.  had  placed  several  bottles  and  jars  of  syrup 
which  he  had  extracted  from  the  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane ;  he  had  also  several  rolls  of  paper  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  manufactured  from  the  cane  after 
the  juice  had  been  extracted.  The  paper  had  con- 
siderable strength,  was  light  colored  and  free  from 
the  disagreeable  odors  which  paper  has  that  is 
manufactured  from  oakum  and  junk. 

Mr.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  also  presented  several 
specimens  of  the  syrup,  some  of  which  were  as  good 
as  any  syrups  obtained  from  the  ordinary  sources. 

The  only  grain,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  we  saw 
on  exhibition  was  a  few  ears  of  corn  and  some  sam- 
ples of  ."ve. 


The  show  of  fruits  was  limited,  but  of  high  char- 
acter— the  apples  and  pears  were  very  fine,  and  the 
grapes,  peaches  and  plums  such  as  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  equal.  The  show  of  the  Concord  Grape 
was  such,  we  believe,  as  to  put  to  rest  all  doubt 
and  cavil  of  its  worth ;  it  bore  off  the  palm  of  the 
first  prize  on  native  grapes,  and  the  wine  made 
from  it  did  the  same.  We  never  before  saw  so 
large  and  fine  specimens  of  the  Seckel  pear  as 
were  upon  these  tables.  Mr.  Lake,  of  Topsfield, 
presented  a  winter  sweet  apple  of  large  size  and 
great  beauty,  which  he  says  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  best  winter  apples  we  have.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  will  prove  true,  for  there  is  still,  even  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  place  yet  unsupplied  with  this  deli- 
cious winter  fruit.  A  good  sweet  apple  is  not  a 
matter  of  fancy,  a  fruit  to  please  the  palate  merely 
— but  is  one  of  the  staples,  lilce  corn  or  wheat,  and 
affords  such  abundant  nourishment,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  so  wholesome,  that  it  ought  to  become 
a  common  article  of  food  for  the  million.  We  hope 
Mr.  Lake  will  succeed  in  introducing  this  apple  ex- 
tensively among  the  farmers,  if  it  proves  to  be  all 
he  expects  of  it.  It  was  found  eight  years  ago  on 
the  estate  of  Gov.  Bradstreet,  in  Topsfield,  and  has 
since  been  engrafted  on  Baldwin  stocks. 

Advancing  a  little  farther  into  this  tent  we  came 
to  collections  of  agricultural  implements  presented 
by  Messrs.  JSTourse,  Mason  ^'  Co., — Parker,  White 
fy  Gannett, — Blake,  Barnard  ^-  Co., — and  JVourse 
Sf'  Co.,  all  of  Boston.  There  were  also  many  mis- 
cellaneous articles  presented  by  other  persons,  pos- 
sessing various  degrees  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  The 
show  in  this  Department  was  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  beholder, 
and  has  never  been  equalled  in  New  England,  if  it 
has  anywhere  in  our  country.  In  the  collection  of 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  seventy  plows  stood  side  by 
side,  no  two  being  alike,  and  afi'ording  among  them 
a  plow  for  every  conceivable  want  which  the  farm- 
er may  feel  in  turning  up  his  soils  to  receive  their 
crops.  The  style  of  these  implements  was  grace- 
ful and  compact,  united  with  lightness  and  strength. 
They  were  finished  in  every  part,  both  wood  and 
iron  work,  with  a  care  and  neatness  which  reflects 
credit  upon  those  who  designed,  as  well  as  those 
who  executed  the  work.  There  was  also  the  Horse 
Hoe,  an  implement  combining  the  properties  of  the 
plow  and  the  hoe,  designed  by  Mr.  Knox,  of 
Worcester,  and  the  Gang  Cultivator,  by  the  same 
gentleman,  both  of  which  have  been  tested  by  some 
of  the  best  farmers  among  us,  and  pronounced  great 
acquisitions  to  our  labor-saving  implements  for  the 
farm.  Mr.  Knox,  standing  upon  the  vantage  ground 
gained  by  Mr.  Joel  Nourse,  in  the  construction  of 
the  plow,  has  gained  considerable  celebrity  in  de- 
vising new,  and  improving  old  implements,  used  in 
breaking  the  soil  and  preparing  it  for  seed.  All  the 
implements  now  manufactured  by  this  House,  fOi. 
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this  purpose,  have  been  so  thoroughly  proved,  and 
their  merits  so  well  established,  that  they  have 
even  broken  through  the  walls  of  English  preju- 
dice, and  are  now  ordered  to  the  estates  of  the  no- 
blemen in  the  mother  country.  The  gang  cultiva- 
tor is  a  series  of  small  plows,  standing  behind  and  a 
little  to  the  right  of  each  other,  and  is  an  imple- 
ment which  we  have  found  to  supply  a  want  which 
no  other  would.  In  the  collection  of  Nourse,  Ma- 
son &  Co.,  we  also  saw  the  Universal  Plow,  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Holbrook,  of  Brattleboro',  Vt.;  it  has 
but  one  beam  and  twelve  mould- boards,  calculated 
to  suit  all  soils  and  places.  This  plow  contains  a 
combination  of  happy  thoughts,  and  we  think  will 
be  generally  adopted.  Some  further  experiments 
are  about  to  be  made  with  it,  the  results  of  which 
we  shall  lay  before  the  reader. 

In  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Blake,  Barnard  Sf 
Co.,  were  plows  of  various  construction  and  excel- 
lence of  finish,  and  among  them  one  for  ridging 
which  seemed  well  calculated  for  use  in  root  crops, 
where  a  ridge  is  wanted  upon  either  side.  There 
was  also  an  implement,  constructed  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  horse  hoe,  but  containing  three  small 
plows,  one  in  front  and  one  at  the  right  and  left, 
behind,  which  struck  us  as  well  adapted  to  work 
among  our  potato  and  corn  crops.  Here  also  we 
saw  Dodge's  Suction  and  Force  Pump,  combining 
both  the  suction  and  force  principles.  This  pump 
would  throw  the  water  through  a  hose  some  fifty 
or  sixty  feet,  with  the  applicauon  of  very  trifling 
power.  It  also  possesses  some  advantages  with  re- 
gard to  freezing  in  the  winter. 

The  collection  of  Messrs.  A'bwrse  o,'  Co.  was 
made  up  of  the  choicest  articles,  and  arranged  with 
that  nice  discrimination  and  skill  which  is  sure  to 
attract  attention.  In  the  group  we  found  nothing 
of  a  mediocre  character  ;  there  was  evidence  every- 
where that  they  knew  their  business  well.  The  first 
article  we  noticed  was  a  newyan  viill,  Johnson's, 
made  of  chestnut ;  simple  in  its  construction,  and 
effective  in  its  results ;  there  were  others  about  it, 
and  it  may  be  of  equal  merit,  but  this  suited  more 
nearly  our  idea  of  a  good  fan  mill.  The  Eagle 
Corn  Stalk  Cutler  stood  by,  and  we  understand 
has  been  widely  extended  since  we  spoke  of  it  some 
year  or  two  since.  It  carries  its  own  certificate, 
and  will  not  disappoint  those  who  use  it.  Then 
there  was  a  Horse  Corn  Planter,  Billings'  patent, 
with  which  we,  every  year,  plant  an  acre  an  hour, 
and  plant  it  well.  Every  neighborhood,  at  least, 
should  have  one,  for  it  will  answer  the  wants  of 
several  farms.  In  this  collection  there  were,  also, 
hay  and  straw  cutters,  corn  shellers,  scythes  and 
snaths,  grain-cradles,  churns,  a  portable  saw-mil!, 
plows,  thresher  and  separator,  and  many  articles  of 
great  merit. 

In  the  collection  of  Parker,  Jfhite  Sf  Gannett, 
Boston,  T?^  w«>r«»  especially  ilfased  m  lont-i^f  r^*  ■> 


Thresher,  Separator  and  Cleaner,  Whitman's  pa- 
tent, which  seemed  to  combine  everything  that  can 
be  thought  of  in  the  way  of  threshing  and  clean- 
ing grain.  Where  grain  is  raised  in  large  quanti- 
ties it  must  be  an  invaluable  article.  Here,  also, 
was  the  Fyler  Churn,  pronounced  by  two  or  three 
gentlemen  standing  by,  who  had  used  it,  as  the  best 
churn  yet  constructed.  The  Self-Sharpening  Hay- 
Cutter  was  tested,  and  thought  to  be  a  machine  to 
do  rapid  and  excellent  execution.  Here  were  also, 
vegetable  cutters,  double  and  single  horse-powers, 
churns,  axes,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  garden-rollers, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  important  implements, 
for  the  farm. 

Besides  the  articles  we  have  particularly  men- 
tioned, there  was  an  indefinite  number,  for  all  man- 
ner of  purposes,  but  not  one  among  the  whole  but 
was  intended  to  facilitate  labor  —  many  of  them 
to  perform  the  kbor  better  than  it  could  be  done 
by  the  hands,  and  in  all  cases  to  save  human  mus- 
cles from  an ., otherwise  inevitable  toil,  or  else  de- 
prive us  of  many  things  which  have  come  to  be 
considered  as  articles  of  necessity.  We  cannot 
enumerate,  but  there  was  every  conceivable  thing 
from  an  apple-pearer  of  a  span's  breadth,  to  a  huge 
machine  like  that  for  pressing  hay. 

Among  the  minor  articles  which  shone  like  gems, 
and  were  gems,  in  all  the  large  collections,  were  the 
shovels  and  spades  of  Oliver  Ames,  of  Easton, 
and  the  forks,  potato-diggers,  &c.,  of  Henry  Par- 
tridge &  Son,  of  Medfield.  Their  finish  is  almost 
equal  to  watch-work,  while  their  temper  would  vie 
with  a  Damascus  blade.  They  have  already  saved 
to  the  world  more  human  toil  than  has  been  avert- 
ed by  the  wisdom  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
man that  ever  lived !  In  all  our  rural  homes  the 
names  of  Ames  and  Partridge  are  familiar  house- 
hold words.  We  cannot  now  stop  to  enter  into  a 
mathematical  calculation  of  the  saving  in  a  year,  be- 
tween the  use  of  one  of  their  bright,  light,  sym- 
metrical and  convenient  shovels  or  forks,,  over  one 
of  the  wooden  or  shod  shovels,  or  primitive  forks, 
such  as  were  exhibited  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
great  tent  at  the  late  show.  That  they  have  been 
the  means  of  averting  consumptions,  lumbagos, 
rheumatisms  and  other  dire  diseases,  in  thousands 
of  instances,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever.  We  look 
upon  these  men  as  public  benefactors,  as  much  as 
Cobden,  or  Buel,  or  Colman. 

There  were  hoes,  too,  and  field  and  garden  rakes» 
trowels,  weeders,  scufflers,  border-knives,  hay- 
knives,  pitch-forks,  pruning  tools,  saws  and  other 
articles  which  the  farmer  and  gardener  must  have 
if  he  means  to  prosecute  his  labors  with  profit  and 
success.  There  were  all  of  the  most  convenient 
construction  and  admirable  finish. 

Just  before  the  exhibition  closed  a  new  imple- 
ment was  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  Potato 
Phvter.     It  is  to  be  operated  bv  horseS;  pnd  is  con. 
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structed  upon  the  plan  of  the  Billing's  Corn  Plan- 
ter.    It  will  cut  and  drop  any  quantity  de?ired  for 

hill,  or  at  any  distance  required.  A  fertilizer  may 
also  be  dropt  with  the  potatoes,  and  the  machine 
may  be  slightly  altered  and  used  for  planting  corn. 
Indeed,  the  whole  show  of  implements  was  of 
great  merit,  and  if  there  had  not  been  an  animal 
of  any  kind  on  the  ground,  or  any  fruit  upon  the 
tables,  this  grand  display  of  JigricuUural  Imple- 
lents  would  have  been  to  the  First  Exhibition  of 
the  Slate  Board  of  JIgnculturt  a  success ! 

The  number  of  horses  entered  was  388 ;  cattle, 
300 ;  sheep,  200  ;  swine,  200 ;  poultry,  100 ;  agri- 
cultural products,  23, including  350  varieties;  fruits, 
57,  including  about  500  varieties;  farming  im- 
plements, 120;  dairy,  30;  miscellaneous  depart- 
ment, A,  40;  do.  B,  2.  Several  horses  known  all 
over  the  Union  as  among  the  very  best  that  were 
ever  raised  in  the  country  were  on  the  grounds. 
Among  them  were  "Pocahontas,"  "Trotting  Child- 
ers,"  "Rip  Van  V/inkle,"  "Young  Morrill,  Jr.," 
"Osceola,"  and  others  of  nearly  equal  celebrity. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  the  pens  by  actual  count 
Tuesday  afternoon  was  as  follows  : 

Durhams 26 

Devoas 50 

Jerseys 30 

Ayrshires 12 

Eerefoids 11 

Milch  Cows 22 

Grade  Cows 95 

Fat  Cattle , 8 

■Working  Oxen,  23  pairs 48 

Calves 25 

Total 325 

We  can  do  little  more  now  than  to  mention  such  of 
them  as  seemed  to  us  particularly  excellent.  Our 
attention  on  a  committee  which  was  overburdened 
with  duties,  occupied  us  more  than  three  days,  and 
deprived  us  of  those  critical  examinations  which  it 
would  have  given  us  pleasure  to  make. 

The  collection  of  Durham,  or  Short  Horn  stock, 
was  not  large.  P.  Lathrop,  of  South  Hadley,  pre- 
sented his  fine  bull,  3  cows,  2  heifers  and  Icalf,  all 
pure  blood.  W.  Robinson,  of  Barre,  a  bull,  and 
L.  F.  Buffum,  of  Winchester,  N.  H.,  3  heifers.— 
Col.  Moseley,  of  Westfield,  had  his  4  years  old  bull, 
Nonesuch,  and  W.  G.  Wood,  of  Dedham,  present- 
ed two  3  years  old  heifers,  twins,  and  nearly  white, 
which,  whether  pure  or  not,  we  should  select  to 
take  upon  our  farm.  S.  A.  Hayward,  of  Littleton, 
had  his  4  years  old  bull,  Romeo,  in  the  number. 

There  was  a  small  collection  of  Herefords,  and 
in  it  the  stock  belonging  to  the  State  Farm,  con- 
sisting of  4  Hereford  cows,  a  heifer,  bull  and  calf; 
also,  4  Devons,  3  Jerseys  and  1  grade  cow. 

Col.  S.  Jaqdes,  of  the  Ten  Hills  farm,  had  his 
Cream  P^t  stock  represented  by  a  noble  cow,  one 
heifer  and  a  bull  calf. 

The  Devon  stock  was  more  numerous.  William 
Buckminster,  of  Franaingham,  Harvey  Dodge,  of 


Sutton  and  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  each  had 
collections.  Mr.  Buckminster's  herd  appeared  fine- 
ly ;  he  has  taken  great  pains  in  rearing  this  stock, 
and  we  hope  will  reap  a  rich  reward  for  his  labor. 
Advanced  as  he  is  in  years,  he  was  on  the  grounds 
as  active  and  buoyant  as  any  there.  Mr.  Dodge 
had  13  calves  in  a  pen  making  a  fine  show.  H. 
M.  Sessions,  of  South  Wilbraham,  .bad  a  fine  3 
years  old  bull  in  this  class. 

The  Ayrshire  blood  was  pretty  well  represented 
in  the  stock  of  Col.  Newell,  of  West  Newbury,  A. 
S.  Lewis,  of  Framingham,  Leonard  Hoar,  of  Lin- 
coln and  W.  G.  Lewis,  of  Framingham. 

The  Jersey  or  Alderney  stock  was  very  fine — we 
have  never  seen  a  larger  or  better  collection. — 
Among  the  exhibitors  were  William  Spencer,  of 
Lowell,  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  of  West  Needham,  A. 
D.  W^eld,  of  Roxbury.  The  latter  had  a  bull  3 
years  and  10  months  old,  which  was  very  fine.  Mr. 
Hunnewell's  cow  was  a  beauty,  and  his  18  months 
bull,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  on  the  ground. — 
We  speak,  however,  without  any  knowledge  of  ped- 
igree, or  any  handling  of  the  animal ;  but  from 
our  cursory  examination,  we  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion about  where  to  make  the  award. 

The  Grade  stock  contained  many  fine  animals, 
John  Brooks,  Sen.  and  Jun.,T.  J.  Field,  of  North- 
field,  with  his  Valley  Maid  yearling,  William  Eames, 
of  Worcester,  Devon  and  native,  William  Robin- 
son, Barre,  Durham  and  native.  Dexter  Washburn, 
Natick,  afine  18  months  heifer,  S.  Ellsworth,  Barre, 
Cream  Pot,  Harvey  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  and  A.  G, 
Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  each  presented  animals 
of  superior  worth. 

The  Fat  Cattle  were  not  very  numerous,  but  num- 
bered among  them  some  of  great  size.  H.  Taylor, 
of  Plympton,  had  an  8  years  old  ox  weighing  3,465 
pounds  !  and  Nathan  Brooks,  of  Acton,  presented 
a  fine  pair. 

In  the  class,  TTorking  Oxen,  there  were  some 
noble  specimens — the  pair  belonging  to  John  B. 
Moore,  of  Concord,  were  a  credit  to  the  owner  and 
to  the  State.  There  were  entries  in  this  class  from 
various  portions  of  the  State,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  finer  display  could  be  made  in  any  New 
England  State  than  this  was ;  but  we  must  not 
plume  ourselves  too  much  on  the  excellencies  of 
this  kind  of  stock,  because  the  probability  is  that 
most  of  it  was  reared  by  other  hands,  and  obtained 
many  of  their  good  points  before  they  came  into 
the  possession  of  our  people. 

Among  the  Sheep,  there  were  the  Silesian,  French 
and  Spanish  Merinoes.  Messrs.  Campbell,  of  West- 
minster, Vt.,  Buffum,  of  Winchester,  N.  H.  and  T. 
J.  Field,  of  Northfield,  Mass.,  were  the  principal 
exhibitors,  and  bore  off"  the  prizes. 

The  Swine  were  quite  numerous,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral collection,  were  very  good.  J.  P.  Stickney,  of 
Boston,  h£\d  fine  groups  o   Sufi"olk,  A.  G.  Sheldon^ 
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of  Wilmington,  Natives,  A.  S.  Lewis,  Framingham, 
6  pigs,  Sufiblk  and  Mackay,  C.  R.  Damon,  Cochit- 
uate,  a  boar  2  years  old,  weighing  500  pounds,  and 
Leonard  Hoar,  Lincoln,  Suffolk  and  Middlesex,  all 
of  which  were  excellent. 

In  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  the  exhibition, 
there  was  a  gathering  of  the  people  at  the  State 
House,  where  a  general  agricultural  discussion  took 
place,  embracing  several  topics.  The  first  was  up- 
on the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane;  Mr.  Hyde,  of  New- 
ton, and  Mr.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  Mass.,  each  related 
their  mode  of  culture,  of  expressing  the  juice  and 
of  obtaining  syrup.  They  stated,  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  cane  can  be  profitably  cultivated  among 
us ;  that  good  syrup  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost, 
Mr.  Lake  thought,  not  exceeding  nineteen  cents  a 
gallon ;  Mr.  Hyde  placed  it  a  little  higher.  Judge 
French,  of  N.  H.,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  England,  being  called  upon,  spoke  of  the 
reciprocal  advantages  which  may  be  derived  by 
giving  oui  attention  to  some  of  the  English  practi- 
ces In  husbandry,  and  contrasted  our  skill  in  plow- 
ing with  that  of  their  plowmen,  and  their  huge  and 
cumbersome  implements  with  our  light,  and  grace- 
ful, but  sufficiently  strong  ones,  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Other  gentlemen  continued  the  discus- 
sion until  past  ten  o'clock.  Col.  Moses  Newell, 
of  West  Newbury,  presided,  pleasing  all  by  his 
impartiality,  his  genial  manner  and  applicable  re- 
marks. . 

We  should  be  glad  to  indulge  in  a  general  sum- 
ming up  of  this  rare  occurrence,  if  we  had  not  al- 
ready transcended  our  usual  limits.  The  whole  oc- 
casion has  such  an  intimate  and  important  applica- 
tion to  the  interests  of  our  people,  that  we  shall 
fail  to  do  it  justice,  even  in  these  lengthened  re- 
marks. For  instance,  what  would  induce  us  to  re- 
linquish the  Fan  Mill,  stand  in  the  sharp  current 
to  winnow,  catch  rheumatisms  and  catarrhs,  and 
lose  a  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  product  in  time 
and  waste  grain  ?  What  would  compensate  us  if 
the  Mower  and  Reaper  were  withdrawn  from  our 
fields,  even  in  their  imperfect  state,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  hand  scythe? 
So  with  the  apple  parer,.  the  hand  corn  mill,  the 
drill  barrow,  and  wheel  hoe.  Seeing  this  vast  col- 
lection of  articles  has  multiplied  the  wants  of  the 
farmer ;  that  is,  he  did  not  before  know,  how  many 
easy  modes  there  are  of  averting  foiZ,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  securing  good  results.  He  saw  before  him 
at  the  Fair,  Crafts'  Draining  Tile,  inquired  into 
their  uses,  learned  the  construction  of  drains,  how 
they  improve  the  soil  and  lengthen  the  season,  and 
determines  to  make  early  experiments  of  them. 
So  of  many  things.  We  are  glad  there  has  been  a 
State  Show,  and  hope  there  may  be  one  every 
year.  The  unanimous  opinion,  as  far  as  we  have 
beard  any  expressions  of  it,  is,  that  the  Fair  should 
become  an  institution. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

A  GOOD  POTATO  CKOP. 

Friend  Brown  : — An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a 
pound  of  theory,  in  farming  matters  as  well  as  oth- 
er things.  Below,  I  propose  giving  you  the  Dr.  and 
Cr.  account  of  a  field  containing  three-fourths  of 
an  acre,  for  the  year  lSo4 — the  season  of  the  se- 
vere drought.  I  have  charged  ten  cents  an  hour 
for  the  labor  of  a  man  or  horse,  and  $1  per  load 
for  one-half  of  the  manure;  the  reraaing  half  being 
for  the  benefit  of  future  crops.  No  charge  is  made 
for  harvesting  the  crop,  and  no  credit  given  for  any 
planting  size  or  small  potatoes,  as  I  estimated  that 
they  would  balance  each  other. 

FIELD  NO.  1.  Cr. 

45    bu.  potatoes  sold  in  Boston  market,  20  miles  distant.  $53.62 

15    bu.  potatoes  sold  in  Lexington 18.00 

835  ^'^-  P'^tatoes  sold  in  town 25.65 

60   bu.  potatoes  put  in  cellar,  worth  80  cents 48.C0 

Total $146.27 

FIELD  NO.  1.  Dr. 

Plowing,  spreading  on  manure,  &c $3.70 

One-half  the  value  of  30  loads  of  manure 15.00 

6^  bushels  seed  potatoes 6.50 

Planting,  &c 1.50 

Plaster  and  guano 85 

Hoei ng  three  times 4.35 

Marketing  45  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  20  cents 9.00 

Marketing  15  bushels  at  Lexington,  at  18  cents 2.40 

Total $43.30 

Net  gain .$102.97 

The  above  is  a  large  profit,  much  larger  than  it 
is  usual  to  obtain,  but  I  think  it  clearly  shows  tha* 
potatoes  under  some  circumstances  may  be  grown 
with  success.  It  also  demonstrates,  in  my  opinion, 
the  advantage  of  keeping  a  correct  account  with 
each  of  the  crops  we  raise.  In  this  way  every  one 
may  determine  what  crops  pay  the  largest  profit, 
and  all  may  judge  very  nearly  whether  they  are 
going  up  hill  or  down.  J.  B.  B. 

Concord,  Oct.  5,  1857. 


For  the  New  Ungland  Farmer. 

GATHIEIKG  AND  PEESSEYING  WIN- 
TER FRUIT. 
Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  noticed  a  striking  differ^ 
ence  in  different  barrels  of  our  winter  fruit,  on 
opening  them  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  One  bar- 
rel will  be  very  much  rotted,  and  another  almost 
perfectly  free  from  rot.  I  have  observed  the  same 
difference  in  those  barrels  which  had  been  gathered 
from  the  ground, and  the  fruit  more  or  less  bruised. 
In  one  barrel  every  bruise  would  seem  to  dry 
up  and  scar  over,  and  the  apple  remain  sound,  while 
in  another  every  bruise  would  turn  into  a  soft  rot 
and  extend  to  the  whole  apple.  Now  why  this 
difference?  There  must  be  some  cause  for  it. 
That  cause  I  wish  to  learn,  and  perhaps  the  ques- 
tion i.s  already  settled  in  the  minds  of  some  of  your 
contributors  to  the  columns  of  the  Farmer.  If  it 
is  not,  I  hope  attention  will  be  turned  to  it,  I 
ara  aware  that  some  would  hastily  reply,  the  dif- 
ference is  owing  to  the  dryness  or  moistness  of  the 
apples  when  barreled  up,  or  to  the  weather  at  the 
time,  or  immediately  succeeding  the  picking  and 
barreling.  Others,  still,  attribute  the  difference 
to  the  tightness  or  openness  of  the  barrel ;  the 
one  retaining  all  the  moisture  which  arises  from 
the  sweating  of  the  fruit,  the  other  gives  free  ven- 
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illation.  My  own  experience  favors  free  ventila- 
tion. Formerly,  my  custom  was  to  head  up  tight, 
in  the  best  barrels  I  could  get, — but  for  the  last 
few  years  I  have  made  a  three-fourths  inch  hole  in 
both  heads  of  the  barrel  and  piled  up  out  doors 
till  quite  late.  I  pile  on  the  bilge  and  cover  the 
surface  to  protect  from  storm  and  sun.  It  will  be 
readily  seen,  that,  with  barrels  thus  prepared  and 
thus  piled  up,  whether  out  door  or  In  the  cellar, 
there  is  a  constant  circulation  through  the  barrel, 
carrying  off  the  moisture  which  arises  from  sweat- 
ing, so  that  there  is  at  no  time  any  accumulation. 

In  1855, 1  gathered  about  600  barrels,  and  man- 
aged the  whole  as  above.  There  was  much  com- 
plaint that  year  about  apples  decaying  badly.  Mine 
kept  well ;  I  thought,  better  than  in  former  years. 
Still,  there  was  the  difference  alluded  to  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article.  The  bruises,  more  or  less 
slight  would  in  one  barrel  dry  up,  while  in  anoth- 
er they  would  become  soft  rot. 

I  am  no  believer  in  lunar  influences  on  pork, 
beef  or  cabbage,  but  I  have  been  led  to  pen  the 
above  from  a  remark  made  in  ray  presence,  some 
year  or  more  ago,  viz. : — that  a  bruise  made  upon 
an  apple  at  a  certain  time  in  the  moon  would  dry 
up  and  not  rot.  The  remark  was  second  or  third 
hand,  ar.d  my  informant  could  not  tell  what  time 
in  the  moon  it  was  best  to  gather  apples. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  one  apple,  or  one 
barrel  of  apples,  bruised  or  not  bruised,  keeping 
better  than  another,  the  subject  is  worth  attention 

N.  F.  Emerson. 

Chester,  jY.  H.,  Sept.  18,  1857. 


IRON  MEAT  CUTTER. 


We  have  often  spoken  of  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding labor-saving  implements  for  the  kitchen  and 
■wash-room,  as  well  as  for  the  field  and  barn.  The 
duties  of  women  on  the  farm  are  quite  as  arduous 
as  those  of  men  ;  indeed,  they  are  more  constant, 
and  unless  assisted  and  lightened,  the  mother  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  devote  that  time  and  care  to  the 
instruction  of  children,  which  no  tutor  or  teacher 
can  with  propriety  assume.  Household  work  may 
be  materially  assisted  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  dry 
wood  and  of  soft  water,  always  near  at  hand,  and 
by  the  use  of  many  little  machines  costing  but  lit- 
tle, such  as  apple-parers,  washing  machines,  good 
churns  and  cheese-presses,  and  especially  the  one 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  these  remarks. 

This  little  labor-saving  machine  commends  itself 
to  every  family  by  its  simplicity  of  construction. 


and  by  the  fact  that  it  is  made  entirely  of  iron,  and 
may  be  easily  kept  sweet  and  clean. 

Directions  for  using  it. — Fasten  the  machine 
firmly  on  a  level  table  or  bench,  by  screws  through 
the  feet.  Cut  the  meat  into  pieces  the  size  of  an 
egg,  free  from  bone,  and  feed  it  in  the  hopper,  at 
the  same  time  turning  the  crank  as  fast  as  it 
will  clear.  If  the  meat  comes  through  too  coarse, 
set  the  slide  so  as  to  partly  cover  the  opening 
when  the  meat  is  discharged,  and  feed  slower.  If 
the  meat  is  frozen,  or  cold  and  stiff,  it  may  be 
made  pliable  by  dipping  it  in  warm  water.  This 
machine  will  cut  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat  per 
hour. 

POSITION  IN  READING. 

It  is  best  for  light  to  fall  on  the  page  from  be- 
hind, a  little  to  one  side,  the  person  sitting  in  an 
erect  position. 

All  persons  under  parental  control,  should  be 
forbidden  to  read  by  artificial  light,  except  occa- 
sionally, for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  This  injunc- 
tion would  need  no  repetition,  if  parents  could  on- 
ly know,  as  physicians  do,  in  how  many  cases  the 
sight  is  prematurely  impaired,  or  actual  disease  of 
the  eye  is  engendered,  which,  after  heavy  expense, 
and  weeks  and  months  of  starvation  and  dreary 
confinement  in  darkened  rooms,  is  found  to  be  in- 
tractable. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  reading  by  gas  light 
is  very  much  more  injurious  to  the  eyes  than  can- 
dle-light, from  the  flicker  caused  by  the  unsteady 
jet  of  gas  from  its  fountain,  and  also  from  the  par- 
ticular tinge  of  gas  light.  A  candle  also  flickers 
some  ;  this  is  remedied  by  having  two  candles  burn- 
ing at  the  same  time ;  they  should  be  rather  be- 
hind the  person ;  the  eyes  should  never  be  al- 
owed  to  face  artificial  light  in  reading. 

The  habit  of  reading  by  artificial  light  in  bed  is 
so  reprehensible,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
of  periling  the  lives  of  others  by  burning  the  house 
up,  as  has  been  the  case  in  multitudes  of  instances, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  address  any  argument 
to  those  who  practice  it — whose  absorbing,  predom- 
inant characteristics  are  recklessness  and  selfishness. 

Many  read  in  the  day-time,  while  reclining  on  a 
sofa,  or  in  bed.  This  occasions  an  unnatural  strain 
of  the  sight,  which  may  very  well  induce  organic 
disease  by  a  persistence  in  the  abnormal  tension. 
Our  countryman,  Crawford,  is  believed  by  persons 
most  familiar  with  his  habits,  to  have  brought  on 
the  malady  which  affects  his  eyes  at  the  present 
time,  by  the  constant  habit  of  reading  in  the  posi- 
tion referred  to.  In  seeking  relief,  he  has  made 
repeated  journeys  between  Paris  and  Rome,  then 
to  London,  where,  the  eye  beginning  to  protrude 
frightfully  on  the  cheek,  by  a  supposed  cancerous 
formation  from  behind,  had  been  entirely  removed. 
Only  think  of  it! — to  have  an  eye  cut  clean  out  of 
the  head,  in  the  hope  of  saving  life.  Even  then 
it  seems  in  vain,  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  going 
home  to  place  himself  under  the  care  of  some  per- 
son here,  who  is  reputed  to  be  successful  in  cancer- 
ous cases. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


A    Splendid  Orchard.— The  last  spring,  we 
spoke  of  the  new  orchard  planted  by  John  McMur- 
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rie,  Esq.,  on  the  San  Lorenzo  creek,  consisting  of 
3200  apple  trees.  We  paid  a  visit  to  this  orchard, 
this  week,  and  found  it  much  improved ;  trees 
healthy,  increased  in  size,  and  handsomely  formed, 
and,  what  was  most  gratifying,  the  addition  to  the 
orchard  of  12,400  trees  more,  making  now  the 
number  of  sixteen  thousand  apple  trees  in  one  orch- 
ard. Who  can  heat  .  this,  East  or  West  ?  The 
trees  are  planted  16^  feet  apart,  in  the  quincunx 
order.  Sixteen  hundred  are  now  two  years  plant- 
ed ;  twelve  thousand  four  hundred,  one  year. — 
Some  are  in  bearing  now,  and  many  give  promise 
of  producing  largely,  another  year. — Cal.  Far. 


ANTS-THEIR  SENSES  AND  HABITS. 

"Go  to  the  ant,  tfaou  sluggard,"  is  advice  not 
only  against  sluggishness,  but  is  applicable  to  other 
things,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  combination  of  individuals 
under  great  disadvantages. 

The  only  medium  which  ants  possess  for  acquir- 
ing and  imparting  information  appears  to  be  their 
antennfe,  or  feelers,  having  neither  of  the  two  most 
useful  senses  for  learning  which  larger  animals  pos- 
sess— seeing  nor  hearing — and  if  they  have  the 
sense  of  smelling  it  is  very  limited.  I  have  placed 
sugar  within  half  an  inch  of  their  trail  to  a  sugar 
barrel,  and  they  would  pass  without  noticing  it  un- 
til one  of  them  accidentally  strayed  within  touch 
of  it,  when  others  would  soon  follow  by  feeling 
their  way.  I  have  placed  a  thin  strip  of  wood  not 
wider  than  the  length  of  an  ant,  across  their  trail, 
and  it  embarrassed  them ;  they  would  turn  to- 
wards each  end  of  it  and  return,  until  some  bold 
fellow  ventured  across  it,  when  the  rest  followed. 
I  CP'ight  a  number  of  them  on  a  chip  with  sugar 
on  it,  placed  near  their  trail,  and  gently  removed  it 
to  the  opposite  side,  about  a  foot  off ;  when  they 
finished  their  repast  they  went  feeling  around  in 
every  direction,  and  often  returned  even  when  they 
had  got  within  two  inches  of  the  great  thorough- 
fare where  the  multitude  was  passing ;  they  neith- 
er saw  nor  heard  them  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  struck 
the  trail  they  took  the  homeward  course,  and 
ceased  to  return. 

The  above  experiments  were  made  with  the 
small  red  ants.  When  they  first  discovered  the 
sugar  those  returning  from  it  would  extend  their 
antennas  to  those  they  met,  make  one  or  two  short 
jumps,  and  the  latter  would  quicken  their  pace,  as 
if  satisfied  with  the  information. 

Whenever  ants  discover  the  trail  of  another  tribe 
in  rather  suspicious  proximity  to  their  own  dwell- 
ings, if  they  are  of  equal  size  with  themselves,  they 
sally  out  in  a  body  to  attack  them" ;  but  if  they  are 
a  size  or  two  smaller — the  very  small  ones  they 
never  notice — one  or  two  guards  take  possession 
of  the  trail,  and  cross  and  recross  it  with  the  most 
unwearied  diligence  for  hours  and  days  together, 
and  wo  to  all  they  catch.  But  scores  will  pass 
within  one  or  two  inches  of  a  guard  without  either 
being  aware  of  the  others'  presence. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  these  senses  a  com- 
munity of  large  ants  will  explore  an  area  of  ten  to 
fifteen  acres,  and  if  one  of  them  makes  a  discovery 
of  food,  intelligence  of  it  will  be  circulated  so  rap- 
idly that  they  will  form  a  trail  to  it  in  one  night, 
though  it  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off. — 
Their  sense  of  feeling  is  extremely  delicate,  for  by 


it  they  can  spread  an  alarm,  distingui-sh  a  friend 
from  a  foe,  follow  a  trail  over  a  smooth  floor,  and 
convey  any  intelligence  which  may  be  necessary  for 
them  to  know.  In  their  wars  they  are  very  des- 
tructive, and  this  appears  to  be  a  provision  of  na- 
ture to  prevent  their  increase.  Two  ants  of  about 
equal  size  will  fight  to  the  death  without  yielding. 
In  a  regular  battle  between  two  tribes,  it  is  their 
custom  to  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded  from 
the  field. — Scientific  American. 


A  GOOD  COW. 


A  friend  sends  us  a  statement  of  the  product  of 
a  cow  owned  by  Gen.  Robert  Davis,  of  Concord,  N. 
H.,  which  is  remarkably  good.  She  calved  April 
9,  and  on  the  18th,  the  calf  was  sold  for  $5.  They 
then  made  butter  from  her  milk,  as  follows  : 

Week  ending — 


Ap-il26 8  1 

May     3 9 

May    17 10 

May   24 10 

May    31 11 

June    1 V\ 

June  14 Hi 


June  21 ll|lbs. 

June  28 \\\ 

July    5 9 

July  12 94 

July  19 8| 

July  26 8| 

Aug.    2 8^ 


The  cow  is  a  native,  6  years  old,  bright  red,  and 
of  medium  size ;  udder,  yellow  ;  feed,  ordinary 
grass,  three  cows  on  four  acres  of  land.  Extra  feed 
occasionally,  such  as  cob  meal,  Indian  meal  or  oats  ; 
not  exceeding  one  quart  per  day.  During  the 
time  this  butter  was  made,  new  milk  was  used  for 
bread,  and  cream  for  coffee  and  tea  twice  a  day,  in 
a  family  of  four  persons,  and  during  the  last  of  July 
a  large  portion  of  the  milk  was  used.  Considering 
her  size,  the  owner  thinks  he  can  challenge  a  com- 
parison with  any  hlood  coio. 


MYSTERIES  OF  A  JUNK  OF  COAL. 

For  years  no  one  supposed  that  a  piece  of  soft 
coal,  dug  from  its  mine  or  bed  in  the  earth,  possess- 
ed any  other  quality  than  being  combustible,  or  was 
valuable  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a  fuel.  It 
was  next  found  that  it  would  afford  a  gas  which  is 
also  combustible.  Chemical  analysis  proved  it  to 
be  made  of  hydrogen.  In  process  of  time  me- 
chanical and  chemical  ingenuity  devised  a  mode  of 
manufacturing  this  gas  and  applying  it  to  the  light- 
ing of  buildings  and  cities  on  a  large  scale.  In  do- 
ing this,  other  products  of  distillation  were  devel- 
oped, until  step  by  step  the  following  ingredients 
or  materials  are  extracted  from  it : 

1.  An  excellent  oil  to  supply  light-houses,  equal 
to  the  best  sperm  oil,  and  at  a  lower  cost. 

2.  Benzole.  A  light  sort  of  etherial  fluid  which 
evaporates  easily,  and  combining  with  vapor  or 
moist  air,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  portable  gas 
lamps  so  called. 

3.  jVaptha.  A  heavy  fluid,  useful  to  dissolve 
Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber,  etc. 

4.  An  oil  excellent  for  lubricating  pui'poses. 

5.  Jisphaltum,  which  is  a  black  solid  substance, 
useful  in  making  varnishes,  covering  roofs,  and  cov- 
ering over  vaults. 

6.  Parrafine.  This  is  a  white  crystaline  sub- 
stance resembling  white  wax,  and  which  can    be 
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made  into  beautiful  wax  candles.  It  melts  at  a 
temperature  of  110  degress,  and  affords  an  excel- 
lent light. 

All  of  these  substances  we  learn  by  the  Plough, 
Loom  and  Jinvil,  are  now  made  from  the  soft  coal 
found  in  Kentucky,  and  manufactured  by  the  Breck- 
inridge coal  company  at  Cloversport,  in  that  State. 
They  have  twelve  retors  in  operation  day  and  night, 
consuming  eight  or  ten  tons  of  coal  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  , 

One  can  hardly  realize,  as  he  takes  a  lump  of 
heavy  smutty  coal  in  his  hand,  that  he  holds  con- 
centrated therein  all  these  differeut  ingredients 
chained  within,  and  which  a  little  heat  properly  ap- 
plied, will  liberate  and  present  in  their  separate 
forms,  ready  for  the  several  purposes  to  which  they 
are  adapted. — Maine  Farvier. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

IHELUEHCES  OF  FASMIHG. 

A  few  weeks  since,  I  contributed  an  article  on 
the  above  subject.  I  did  not  suppose,  appealing  as 
I  did  to  reason  and  practical  experience,  that  a  sin- 
gle farmer  would  controvert  my  statements.  And 
there  has  not;  but  an  article  from  E.  H.  S.,  of 
North  Wayland,  lately  appeared,  by  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  them  fallacious,  and  farming  a 
loathsome  employment.  I  have  intimated  that  I 
thought  him  not  a  farmer.  If  he  is  one,  he  must 
be  a  pitiable  object ;  and  his  farm  everywhere  bear 
the  mai'ks  of  neglect  and  ill-directed  toil,  where 
the  "horse  and  patient  ox"  would  be  the  more  wil- 
ling, if  not  the  more  interested  laborers.  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  his  article,  not  ap- 
pealing to  the  "fancy,"  nor  indulging  in  lamenta- 
tions. 

He  says  it  is  one  thing  to  gaze  upon  an  edifice 
in  admiration,  another  to  erect  it.  Allowed.  But 
who  gazes  upon  it  with  so  much  admiration  and 
pleasure  as  its  builders?  They  feel,  as  they  survey 
it  in  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur,  that  it  is  an  off- 
spring of  their  mechanical  genius.  And  they  are 
justly  proud  ;  but  the  casual  observer  experiences 
no  pleasure  only  as  it  approaches  his  idea  of  beau- 
ty, and  elegance ;  and  it  awakens  no  deeper  emo- 
tions than  would  a  beautiful  landscape.  Again,  the 
farmer  in  his  labor-field  is  away  from  bustling  cares. 
His  soul,  unfettered,  can  appreciate,  a>  well  as 
others,  ail  the  varied  beauties  of  nature.  How 
the  curse  can  particularly  affect  farming,  is  more 
than  I  can  see.  God,  in  pronouncing  it,  would 
not  be  likely  to  expatiate  on  its  beauties,  any  more 
than  would  a  judge  in  passing  sentence  of  death 
upon  a  criminal.  And  as  all  mankind,  directly  or 
indirect!y,receive  their  subsistence  from  the  ground, 
the  curse  of  that  would  effect  all.  And  friend  E. 
H.  S.  will  not  escape  his  portion  in  leaving  farm- 
ing. He  is  in  an  error,  also,  as  to  farming  being 
dependent  on  physical  strength,  for  those  who  in- 
troduce the  most  mental  labor  into  their  arrange- 
ments, are  the  most  successful.  As  to  mechanics, 
but  very  few  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  auth- 
ors of  "wonderful  inventions."  The  majority  of 
them  must  labor  day  by  day  for  their  livelihood  ; 
and  as  a  chiss  will  not  compare  in  wealth  with  farm- 
ers. Our  opinions  of  a  class  should  be  based,  not 
on  exceptions,  but  generalities. 

Again,  he  limits  the  farmer's  health  and  length 


of  days  to  certain  circumstances.  The  tables  of 
longevity  place  the  farming  community  the  highest 
in  their  present  circumstances,  even.  Here  he 
states  that  nine-tenths  of  the  farming  community 
are  loaded  with  debts,  struggling  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood. An  inventory  of  property  will  show  them, 
as  a  class,  to  be  in  more  comfortable  circumstances 
than  any  other.  I  admit  there  are  exceptions. 
Some,  having  but  little  money,  will  purchase  a 
large  farm.  Others  cultivate  too  much  land,  while 
some  will  be  poor  in  any  occupation.  After  saying 
this,  he  complains  of  their  want  of  mental  stimulus. 
I  should  think  a  man  loaded  with  debts  would 
have  sufficient  of  this.  If  mental  labor  coun- 
terbalances the  advantage  of  physical  exercise, 
why  do  we  not  hear  of  an  equal  number  giving  up 
farming,  as  study,  on  account  of  ill-health.  Com- 
pare a  hard  student  with  a  rugged  farmer,  or  sturdy 
back-woodsman,  and  how  does  his  statement  ap- 
pear ? 

Again,  though  the  farmer  may  occasionally  lose 
a  crop,  it  does  not  make  him  insolvent;  his  land 
remains,  and  succeeding  seasons  will  compensate 
for  his  loss.  Besides,  the  potato  crop  is  not  the 
only  staple  product.  Such  meadows  as  he  m«^n- 
lions  are  owned  but  by  few  farmers,  and  those  in 
his  section  should  not  directly  attribute  the  bless- 
ing of  their  loss  to  the  hand  of  Heaven,  but  to  the 
owners  of  Billerica  dams. 

I  have  thus  briefly,  endeavored  to  state  the  real- 
ity without  "gloss  or  poetry."  There  are  argu- 
ments for  farming  against  which  sophistry  will  not 
avail.  It  is  an  occupation  engaged  in  by  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  civilized  world.  On  that  is  based 
its  social  fabric.  And  by  the  innate  laws  of  hu- 
man nature,  it  presents  itself  to  the  unprejudiced 
mind  as  a  worthy  and  pleasant  pursuit. 

Visit,  ye  scoffers  at  farming,  the  home  of  a  per- 
severing, enterprising  farmer,  one  who  devotes  to 
it  the  energies  of  an  intelligent  mind  ;  his  farm,  in- 
dicative of  thrift  and  energy,  is  a  place  where  the 
visitor  would  willingly  linger,  while  the  taste  dis- 
played in  his  dwelling,  his  well-assorted  library, 
make  home  attractive,  and  pleasant.  Then,  tell 
me,  if  there  is  no  happiness  in  farming. 

October  22,  1857.  L.  H.  ShermAjST. 


To  Save  Tools,  &c.,  from  Rusting.— The  fol- 
lowing is  an  exceedingly  simple,  cheap  and  effec- 
tive preparation,  one  available  to  all,  which  will  at 
least  save  all  metals  from  loss  by  rust. 

Talie  about  three  pounds  of  lard  and  one  pound 
of  resin.  Melt  them  together  in  a  basin  or  kettle, 
and  rub  over  all  iron  or  steel  surfaces  in  danger  of 
being  rusted.  It  can  be  put  on  with  a  brush  or 
piece  of  cloth,  and  wherever  it  is  applied  it  most  ef- 
fectually keeps  air  and  moisture  away,  and  of  course 
prevents  rust.  When  knives  and  forks,  or  other 
household  articles,  liable  to  become  rusted  or  spot- 
ted, are  to  be  laid  away,  rub  them  over  with  this  mix- 
ture, and  they  will  come  out  bright  and  clean  even 
years  afterwards.  The  coating  may  be  so  thin  as  not 
to  be  perceived,  and  it  -will  still  be  effectual.  Let 
every  one  keep  a  dish  of  this  preparation  on  hand. 
As  it  does  not  spoil  of  itself,  it  may  be  kept  ready 
mixed  for  months  or  years.  Me?n. — Fresh  lard, 
containing  no  salt,  should  be  used.  Ilesin  is  a  cheap 
article,  and  may  be  obtained  almost  anywhere^  for 
four  to  six  cents  per  pound. — American  Agricul- 
turist. 
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THE  BARTLETT  PEAR. 


Among  the  excellent  fruits  ■with  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  blessed  us,  is  the  Pear.  The  tree 
and  fruit  have  man)'  qualities  to  recommend  them ; 
the  tree,  when  full  grown  as  a  standard,  is  symmet- 
rical, but  tall,  and  somewhat  prim,  and  as  a  dwarf  is 
highly  ornamental  even  in  well  cultivated  grounds. 
Some  varieties  of  the  fruit  are  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful in  form  and  color,  and  the  well  ripened  fruit  is 
thought  to  be  nutritious  and  healthful.  The  pear 
tree  is  of  comparatively  slow  growth,  and  this  fact 
prevents  many  persons  from  setting  it ;  when  en- 
grafted on  the  quince  stock,  however,  it  soon  comes 
into  a  bearing  state.  A  good  tree,  such  as  may  be 
purchased  for  seventy-five  cents  or  a  dollar,  will 
usually  produce  fruit  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years,  and  continues  to  bear  annually  if  on  rich  land 
and  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  cultivation.    The  va- 


rieties of  the  pear  are  exceedingly  numerous,  but 
a  choice  selection  may  be  made  from  them  within 
the  number  of  twenty-five,  which  will  afford  the 
family  a  Buccession  of  the  richest  fruit. 

Among  them  all,  however,  everything  taken  into 
consideration,  rapidity  of  growth,  hardiness,  size, 
form  and  flavor,  there  is  nothing  which  we  should 
recommend  before  the  Bartlett,  as  a  summer  pear, 
to  those  who  have  no  trees  now  growing.  Below 
we  give  its  description  from  Downing's  work  on 
Fruits. 

This  noble  pear  is,  justly,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  the  summer  varieties.  Its  size,  beauty 
and  excellence,  entitle  it  to  this  estimation,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  bears  very  early,  regularly  and 
abundantly.  It  is  an  English  variety,  originated 
about  1770,  in  Berkshire,  and  was  afterwards  prop- 
agated by  a  London  grower  by  the  name  of  Wil- 
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liams.  When  first  introduced  to  this  country  its 
name  was  lost,  and  havinjjf  been  cultivated  and  dis- 
seminated hy  Enoch  Barllett,  E<q..  of  Dorchester, 
near  Boston,  it  became  so  universally  knov/n  as  the 
Bartleir  ])eaT,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dispossess  it 
now.*  It  suits  our  climate  admirably,  ripening  bet- 
ter here  than  in  England,  and  has  the  unusual  prop- 
erty of  maturing  perfectly  in  the  house,  even  if  il 
picked  before  it  is  full  grown.  It  has  no  competitor 
as  a  summer  mirket  fruit.  The  tree  grows  upright, 
•with  thrifty,  yellowish  brown  shoots,  and  narrow, 
folded  leaves. 

Fruit  of  large  size,  irregularly  pyramidal.  Skin 
very  thin  and  smooth,  clear  yellow,  (with  a  soft 
blush  on  the  sunny  side,  in  exposed  specimens,) 
rarely  marked  with  faint  russet.  Stalk  one  to  one 
and  a  half  inches  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a  shallow, 
flat  cavity.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  very  shallow,  ob- 
scurely plaited  basin.  Flesh  white,  and  exceeding- 
ly fine-grained  and  buttery  ;  it  is  full  of  juice,  sweet, 
with  a  highly  perfumed,  vinous  flavor.  (In  damp 
or  unfavorable  soils,  it  is  sometimes  slightly  acid.) 
Ripens  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  middle  and 
last  of  September. 


*  The  first  imported  tree  in  Mr.  Eartlelt's  grounds,  was  sent 
£rom  England  in  1799. 


THE  WASTE  OF  MA23UEES. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  my  first  communication 
to  your  paper  on  this  subject,  I  considered  the 
waste  arising  from  the  barbers'  shop  only.  I  will 
now  direct  the  attention  cf  your  readers  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  still  greater  waste  arising  from 
the  wasted  scraps  from  the  boot,  shoe,  harness,  whip 
and  portmonie  factories.  I  have  no  means  of  knoW' 
ing  the  whole  amount  of  waste  arising  from  the 
above  sources,  but  the  true  value  of  such  elements 
as  fertilizers,  I  know  well  both  from  chemical  anaL 
ysis  and  from  practical  experiments.  Yesterday  I 
stepped  into  a  harness  shop  and  inquired  of  the 
head  man  what  he  did  with  scraps.  Said  he,  I  burn 
them  up  in  winter,  and  throw  them  out  in  summer 
as  you  see  here  before  my  shop.  But  do  you  know 
their  value  as  a  fertilizer  ?  Yes,  said  he,  I  know  it 
well,  for  I  am  an  Englishman,  from  the  county  of 
Sussex,  England,  where  all  the  farms  are  under 
better  cultivation  than  the  best  gardens  in  this 
country.  There  I  sold  all  the  scraps  I  could  save, 
for  four  cents  a  pound ;  but  here  I  should  have  to 
hire  the  farmer  to  draw  them  away  from  me.  But 
I  have  made  up  my  mind,  said  he,  that  farming  in 
this  country  is  all  a  sham,  any  way.  They  don't 
know  the  first  thing  about  it.  I  was  told  by  a  shoe 
factor  in  Connecticut,  about  two  years  ago,  that  he 
burned  up  at  least  three  tons  of  scraps  a  year,  worth 
to  him  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
and  perhaps  not  half  of  that.  On  the  average,  not 
more  than  nine  or  ten  hands  were  employed  in  the 
shop  to  which  I  refer. 

What  an  immense  waste  there  must  be  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  especially  in  Massachu 
setts  and  Connecticut.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  too, 
that  all  the  farms,  all  around  the  factories  referred 
to,  have  the  greatest  need  of  these  wasted  elements 
Yet  they  will  burn  up  and  throw  to  waste  thous- 
ands of  tons  annually,  of  the  very  elements  they 
are  now  importing,  under  the  name  of  guano,  at 
an  expense  at  least  ten  times  greater.  Amon^ 
these  elements  of  waste,  I  include  all  the  old  boots. 


shoes,  harness  and  other  scraps,  wasted  annually 
from  every  farm-house  in  the  land.  The  time,  I 
trust,  is  not  distant  when  factories  will  be  started 
in  every  section  where  the  elements  of  waste  are 
sufficient  to  warrant  it,  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
wasted  hair  and  leather  into  a  fertilizer  equal  in  val- 
ue to  De  Burg's  best,  at  least. —  Country  Gent. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  THINGS  I  RAISE-~No.  3. 

MARROW   SQUASH. 

This  squash  is  a  well-known  sort,  though  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  pure  Boston  Marrow  is  sel- 
dom to  be  found.  This  year  has  been  a  fine  one 
for  the  growth  of  squashes,  though  they  are  not  of 
so  good  quality  for  eating  as  in  a  dry  season.  The 
marrow  is  perhaps  the  best  squash  grown  for  ear- 
ly use>  being  fit  for  table  early  in  summer.  Should 
recommend  it — if  recommendation  it  needs — even 
though  it  is  not  the  genuine  article.  Size  has  been 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

BRAZIL  sugar   SQUASH. 

Grows  very  much  like  a  pumpkin,  with  the  pe- 
culiarity of  always  setting  its  fruit  in  pairs.  Medium 
size,  long  and  smooth,  like  a  watermelon ;  in  qual- 
ity sweet;  light  colored.  Should  not  name  it  as  a 
sort  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

CHEESE   PUMPKIN. 

This  is  a  remarkably  productive  sort  of  pump- 
kin, or  squash,  for  it  partakes  of  the  properties  of 
both.  The  vine  and  fruit  resemble  the  vine  and 
fruit  of  the  crookneck  squash,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  crookneck  squash  and  the  pump- 
kin. Vine  hardy,  the  bugs  preferring  something 
else.  Great  grower  and  bearer,  one  hill  yielding 
sixteen  good  pumpkins,  averaging  ten  pounds  each; 
quality  superior,  shape  not  constant,  varying  from 
nearly  round  to  long  ;  color  yellow,  like  the  crook- 
neck squash.  Should  recommend  it  for  trial  on 
account  of  its  productiveness  and  good  quality. 
TOURS   PUMPKIN, 

Is  a  French  variety  that  reached  a  great  size,  but 
did  not  ripen  this  year.  It  might  do  better  in  a 
dry,  warm  season. 

HYBRID  MARROW   SQUASH. 

This  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Marrow  and  the 
French  Chestnut,  or,  as  known  to  some,  the  Tur- 
ban Squash.  It  grows  to  medium  size  ;  very  pro- 
ductive; great  grower;  shape  much  like  a  thick  flat 
turnip  ;  color  much  like  the  marrow ;  meat  of  a  very 
rich  color  and  of  excellent  quality.  This  is  a  sort 
that  has  originated  here,  and  I  think  it  is  very  prom- 
ising. 

CUSTARD   SQUASH, 

Is  a  very  good  variety  for  pies ;  not  suitable  for 
table  use.  Vine  hardy  and  productive.  Though  I 
prefer  other  sorts  for  pie-making,  yet  many  prefer 
this,  and  think  it  excels  all  others  for  this  use. 
Should  not  advise  very  extensive  cultivation. 

PATAGONIA   SQUASH, 
Is  a  hard  shell  pumpkin-like  thing,  of  medium  size; 
hardy  and  productive — but  unsaleable.   When  ripe, 
of  a  bright  yellow  ;  quality  fair.  Should  not  recom- 
mend it.  James  F.  C.  Hyde. 
JVewton  Centre,  Oct.  26,  1857. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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Pot  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  RHINE. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.   FRENCH. 

HEIDElnEBQ   ON  THE  RHINE,  ) 
August  2,  1857.  i 

My  Dear  Brown  : — My  last  letter  left  us  at 
Coblentz  by  the  famous  monument  of  Russian  good 
numor.  We  left  Coblentz  on  the  last  day  of  July, 
and  came  up  the  Rhine  through  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  the  most  beautiful  river.  The  hills,  as  we 
leave  Coblentz,  shut  in  upon  the  river  before  and 
behind  us,  and,  as  we  stand  on  the  deck  and  look 
forward  or  backward,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  on 
some  small  lake  like  those  of  New  Hampshire, 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  precipitous  banks.  The 
river  is  winding  enough  to  make  you  wonder  how 
the  boat  is  to  get  on,  in  its  course. 

The  old  castles,  perched  on  the  rockiest  crags, 
are  increasing  in  number.  The  grape  terraces  go 
up  one  above  another  to  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
in  height,  giving  a  landscape  rich  and  quite  peculiar 
to  this  land  of  vineyards.  Two  scenes  in  my  own 
far-off  father-land  kept  continually  coming  back  to 
my  mind.  Though  distant  and  far  different  from 
each  other,  I  was  reminded  of  both  at  every  point. 
One  is  in  ray  native  New  Hampshire,  as  you 
go  from  Conway  towards  the  notch  of  the  White 
Mountains,  where  the  road,  not  far  froai  the  Willey 
House,  winds  among  the  steep  dark  shadowy  hills 
that  seem  to  shut  you  in  on  all  sides,  and  bar  your 
progress  in  all  directions.  The  Rhine  seemed  that 
highway  ;  and  the  wild  hills  on  her  banks  seemed 
the  mountains  of  the  Granite  State.  Again  the 
scene  would  change ;  and  as  we  sat  under  the  awn- 
ing in  the  warm,  quiet  day,  I  seemed  to  be  on  the 
Hudson,  up  by  the  Palisades,  with  a  party  of  pleas- 
ant friends,  on  our  way  to  Albany.  And  so  the 
Rhine,  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  in  a  more  compre- 
hensible form,  because  it  brought  its  details  of 
scenery  nearer,  combined,  to  my  fancy,  the  beauties 
of  the  two  most  beautiful  scenes  which  my  eyes 
have  ever  beheld  in  my  own  country,  and  to  them 
added  the  peculiar  features  of  a  wine  country.  To 
all  this  the  "Father  of  Waters"  adds  the  charm  of 
association  with  the  poetry  and  romance  of  such  as 
Southey  and  Byron  and  Longfellow  and  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton. 

"More  mighty  spots  may  rise— more  glaring  shine. 

But  none  unite  In  one  attaching  maze 

The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft— the  glories  of  old  days. 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 

Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 

The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom. 

The  forest's  growth,  and  Gothic  walls  between, 

The  wild  rucks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been, 

In  mockery  of  man's  art." 

Even  with  Byron's  aid,  I  feel  how  vain  is  the  at- 
tempt to  convey  any  adequate  impression  of  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  Rhine ;  but  we 
will  hasten  on  to  Bingen,  where  we  arrived  at  four 


P.  M.,  and  where  under  the  shade  of  the  lindens  I 
wrote  you  a  letter,  vainly  hoping  when  I  com- 
menced it  to  describe  my  journey  up  the  Rhine  to 
Bingen  in  a  single  epistle. 

The  beautiful  lines  of  Mrs.  Norton  have  hallowed 
the  name  of  Bingen  to  my  mind.  I  will  send  them 
some  day  to  the  Farmer  for  publication  in  the  lit- 
erary department.     They  commence — 

"A  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  at  Algiers, 
There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was  dearth  of  wo- 
man's tears ; 
The  dying  soldier  faltered  as  he  took  his  comrade's  hand. 
And  he  said  'I  never  more  shall  see  my  own,  my  native  land,' 
Take  a  message  and  a  token  to  some  distant  friends  of  mine, 
For  I  was  born  at  Bingen,  dear  Bingen  on  the  Rhine." 

At  this  place  the  river  makes  a  considerable 
bend,  and  the  hills  come  down  into  it  so  abruptly 
as  to  narrow  its  course  and  increase  its  current  al- 
most into  rapids.  Here  are  some  of  the  mills  for 
grinding  wheat,  which  are  observed  all  along  the 
Rhine.  They  are  constructed  on  large  boats  an- 
chored in  the  midst  of  the  stream.  Large  wheels 
projecting  from  the  sides  are  slowly  turned  by  the 
natural  current  of  the  river,  carrying  shafts  to  which 
is  geared  the  machinery  which  turns  the  stones.  At 
one  or  two  places  we  observed  a  dozen  or  more  of 
these  corn-mills  anchored  side  by  side,  in  a  line 
across  the  Rhine.  The  motion  of  the  wheels,  slow 
and  lazy,  corresponds  well  with  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  with  the  leisure  and  dignity  of  us  wan- 
derers who  frequent  these  pleasant  waters,  where, 
whatever  be  our  go-ahead  propensities,  we  can 
move  no  faster  than  German  steamers  and  diligen- 
ces choose  to  carry  us. 

Taking  a  small  row-boat,  we  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  made  the  ascent  of  a  mountain  on  the  other 
side  called  the  Neiderwald,  of  which  I  will  give  a 
brief  account,  as  it  may  throw  light  upon  the 
character  and  productions  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
upon  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  moment  we 
landed,  we  were  met  by  a  dozen  men,  boys  an^* 
girls,  who  proffered  us  all  manner  of  aid  as  guides, 
with  horses  and  donkeys  enough  for  a  regiment. 
Our  party  consisted  of  nine  persons,  five  of  whom 
concluded  to  take  each  an  animal,  while  the  rest  of 
us  proposed  to  walk. 

Two  Englishmen  and  one  lady  and  one  Canadian 
took  horses,  while  another  gentleman  preferred  a 
donkey.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  usual  for  each  animal  to  be  attended  by  a 
man  or  boy.  You  can  always  have  a  man  and 
mule  or  horse  at  the  same  price  as  the  beast  with- 
out the  man.  In  these  countries  where  labor  is 
cheap  and  people  plentiful,  it  is  considered  a  privi- 
lege by  those  persons  who  have  charge  of  the  ani- 
mals, to  keep  along  with  the  traveller,  trusting  to 
their  wits  to  get  enough  out  of  him  to  support  them 
at  least  for  the  time.  The  man  who  rode  the  don- 
key was  a  picture  rare  to  see,  and  we  all  regretted 
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that  we  could  not  bring  home  his  daguerreotype. 
He  was  evidently  out  as  a  tourist  from  the  middle  of 
London.  He  wore,  for  exteriors,  an  overcoat  with 
large  sleeves  turned  up  with  red  silk  about  a  foot  in 
■width,  a  high-crowned,  stiff,  narrow-brimmed  hat,  an 
opera-glass  suspended  by  a  strap  across  his  shoul- 
der, and  a  small  leather  bag  filled  with  maps  and 
guide-books,  across  the  other  shoulder.  He  car- 
ried an  umbrella,  and  sat  on  the  smallest  kind  of  a 
donkey,  his  feet  nearly  touching  the  ground,  while 
a  girl  of  about  fourteen,  bare-footed  and  bare-head- 
ed, followed  the  donkey,  constantly  beating  the 
poor  creature  with  a  stick,  and  talking  to  him  in 
unknown  tongues.  She  was  the  only  female  driver 
in  the  party,  and  she  ran  along  the  whole  distance, 
some  five  or  six  miles,  showing  no  signs  of  fatigue. 
We  were  met  on  top  of  the  hill  by  women  and 
girls,  who  at  various  places  offered  us  cherries,  pears, 
apricots,  apples  and  mulberries,  of  very  good  quali- 
ty, of  which  we  were  glad  to  partake. 

Both  in  ascending  and  descending,  we  passed 
through  the  vineyards,  upon  which,  from  the  steam- 
er, we  had  looked  with  so  much  interest.  I  got 
over  the  fences,  and  walked  a  long  distance  among 
the  vines  to  observe  carefully  the  mode  of  culture. 
Each  vine  is  tied  to  a  single  stake  three  or  four  feet 
high  and  the  vines  are  planted  at  about  four  feet  dis- 
tance, like  our  Indian  corn  in  rows  and  hills.  The 
vine  is  annually  cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  a 
few  spurs  being  left,  and  the  fruit  grows  in  a  few 
clusters,  very  low  and  close  together.  On  the  out- 
side of  each  enclosure,  frequently  is  a  trellis,  on 
which  the  vines  are  allowed  to  run  at  greater  length, 
forming  a  sort  of  border  to  the  field. 

On  the  top  of  the  Neiderwald  is  a  natural  heavy 
forest  growth,  mostly  of  oak  and  beech,  just  like  a 
hard  wood  forest  in  New  England,  on  good  land 
free  from  stones,  the  first  natural  forest  I  have  seen 
since  I  crossed  the  ocean.  From  the  top  of  the 
hill,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  level  country  south 
of  Bingen,  a  fertile  region  covered  in  great  part 
Vfiih.  fields  of  wheat  nearly  ripe.  On  the  Rhine 
below,  we  watched  the  huge  rafts  of  timber,  with 
small  houses  on  them,  slowly  moving  with  the  cur- 
rent down  towards  Cologne,  and  perhaps  to  Am- 
sterdam, and  thence  across  the  ocean.  We  saw 
also  boats  loaded  with  cattle  for  the  markets,  and 
occasionally  a  small  steamer  towing  a  fleet  of  gon- 
dolas, up  against  the  strong  current. 

On  the  whole.  Father  Rhine  is  a  useful  institu- 
tion, as  well  as  an  ornamental,  and  no  wonder  the 
children  of  his  shores  have  attached  the  paternal 
appellation  to  him. 

Here  again  I  saw  oxen,  single  or  in  pairs,  work- 
ing by  the  horns,  and  sometimes  also  a  single  cow 
drawing  a  market-cart  through  the  streets.  All 
their  agricultural  implements  and  arrangements  are 
extremely  rude  and  simple,  indicating  a  low  state 
of  education  and  a  low  standard  of  comfort. 


From  Bingen,  we  again  took  a  steamer  up  the 
river  to  Manheim.  Above  Bingen,  the  river  be- 
comes less  rapid,  the  hills  sink  to  a  lower  level, 
and  recede  from  the  banks,  and  through  much  of 
the  distance  the  country  adjacent  appears  flat,  but 
fertile.  Still  there  is  great  beauty  on  this  part  of 
the  Rhine,  in  the  fine  estates  here  and  there,  the 
occasional  hills  rich  with  vineyards,  and  the  classical 
storks  standing  motionless  on  the  islands  of  sand. 
The  rougher  features  of  the  days  before  gave  place 
to  a  softer  landscape,  and  as  the  bright  sun  hung 
near  the  horizon  in  setting,  he  threw  a  rich  crim- 
son hue  on  the  river  behind  us,  while  the  moon  in 
her  full  glory  shed  silver  light  on  our  pathway  for- 
ward, forming  a  rare  scene  of  beauty  on  the  placid 
water.  Between  Bingen  and  Manheim  we  ])a8sed 
the  city  of  Worms,  in  sight  of  the  old  cathedral 
where  Luther  posted  his  defiance. 

Spending  a  night  at  Manheim,  we  came  on  to 
Heidelberg,  about  twelve  miles,  over  a  railway 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Baden,  and  said  to  be  the 
best  in  Europe.  We  passed  over  a  finely  cultivat- 
ed plain,  on  which  are  large  fields  of  hops,  and  of 
beets  for  sugar,  a  few  patches  of  Indian  corn  and 
some  fields  of  tobacco  of  a  few  acres  each,  the  first 
corn  or  tobacco  I  have  observed  in  Europe.  The 
highways  here  are  not  fenced,  but  are  marked  out 
by  fruit  or  ornamental  trees  planted  at  regular  dis- 
tances. Large  barns  are  connected  here  with  the 
farm-hoi/ses,  capable  of  containing  all  the  crops,  so 
that  the  system  of  stacking  hay  and  grain  which 
is  universal  in  England  is  probably  not  practised  in 
this  region.  And  here  at  Heidelberg,  we  have 
passed  the  Sabbath,  attending  an  English  church. 
This  is  a  city  famous  for  its  five  hundred  students 
of  law  and  divinity,  famous  for  their  duels  and  beer 
drinking,  famous  for  its  wonderful  old  castle  on  the 
rock  and  the  celebrated  "tun  of  Heidelburg,"  the 
largest  wine  cask  in  the  world,  capable  of  holding 
six  hundred  hogsheads.  The  city  is  known  to  fame 
by  its  thousand  legends,  of  the  Black  Forest  which 
lies  behind  it,  and  of  ghosts  and  goblins  which  fre- 
quent German  Universities,  and  are  produced  in 
history  by  German  students. 

We  found  several  young  Americans  here,  stu- 
dents in  the  University,  who  gave  me  a  cordial 
greeting,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  as  much 
attention  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  show  to 
one  of  their  countrymen. 

I  may  say  here  that  the  Englishmen  with  whom 
I  travelled  through  the  continent  were  struck  with 
surprise  at  the  brotherly  feeling  manifested  towards 
me  by  every  American  we  met.  Englishmen  passed 
each  other,  in  a  strange  land  like  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  but  in  Americans  from  North  or  South,  West 
or  East,  I  met  always  friends  and  brethren,  and  to- 
gether we  thanked  Heaven  that  we  had  so  goodly 
a  heritage. 

Your  friend,  H.  F.  French. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BUTTER  PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Editor: — Being  honored  with  the  appoint- 
ment to  examine  stock,  at  the  late  State  Fair  in 
Boston,  I  endeavored  to  inform  myself  as  well  as  I 
might,  as  to  the  making  of  butter,  by  inquiries  ofj 
some  of  the  best  experienced  managers  of  dairies 
present.  As  in  duty  bound,  I  first  inquired  of  the 
venerable  gentleman  of  Framingham,  who  is  so 
•well  known  for  his  Devon  stock,  fojir  quarts  of 
their  milk  making  a  pound  of  butter.  This  he  said , 
•was  so,  and  produced  two  certificates  of  females,] 
averring  this  fact.  Who  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
what  ladies  certify  ?  I  mean  ladies  who  milk  cows 
and  make  butter,  for  they  may  be  as  much  of  la- 
dies who  do  this,  as  those  who  perambulate  Beacon 
or  Park  Street. 

I  next  applied  to  the  eminent  farmer  of  Prince^ 
ton,  who  has  taken  so  large  a  share  of  premiums 
for  his  fine  stock,  and  superior  dairy  management, 
and  learned  from  him  and  his  certificates,  that  un- 
der circumstances  most  favorable,  it  took  at  least 
eight  quarts  of  his  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter 
I  learned  the  same  thing  from  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Barre,  and  Mr.  Sewall,  of  Medfield,  both  of  whom 
have  been  long  known,  as  highly  successful  man 
agers  of  dairies.  I  ask  them  how  does  it  happen 
that  cows  fed  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Middlesex, 
will  yield  milk,  that  will  produce  twice  as  much 
butter  as  the  cows  that  feed  on  the  fertile  soil  of 
Worcester  and  Norfolk  ?  There  is  a  mystery  in 
this  matter  that  I  cannot  comprehend.  If  you  or 
your  neighbors  of  the  Ploughman  can  explain  it,  I 
should  be  pleased  to  have  it  done.  I  forbear  to 
say  more,  having  briefly  stated  the  quere  that  oc- 
curred when  viewing  the  stock  on  the  field.  For 
myself  I  have  never  seen  milk  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  cows  of  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Robinson 
and  Mr.  Sewall,  and  I  distinctly  understood  each 
and  all  these  gentlemen  to  say,  under  circumstan- 
ces most  favorable,  it  required  at  least  two  gallons 
of  their  milk  for  a  pound  of  butter.  I  am  sure  that 
it  requires  as  much  as  this  on  the  best  fatms  in  my 
neighborhood,  and  from  the  best  cows  also,  aye, 
even  the  best  of  the  Ayrshires  and  the  Jerseys. 

October  24,  1857.  EsSEX. 


wear  out,  and  my  idea  is,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
try  to  keep  it  up  while  it  is  rich,  than  by  and  by  to 
have  to  reclaim  it  or  emigrate  to  the  West.  Com 
stalks  should  always  be  plowed  in  where  they  will 
not  too  much  interfere  with  tending  the  next  crop. 

While  I  am  writing,  I  will  say  that  the  experi- 
ment with  the  Chmese  Sugar  Cane,  this  year  has 
been  very  satisfactory  here.  Those  who  have  tried 
it,  think  it  worth  attention.  One  temporary  crush- 
er has  been  going  within  our  hearing  for  a  month. 
It  is  believed  that  it  will  make  sugar,  though  it  is 
often  stated  that  it  will  not  grain.  D.  Fry. 

Oskaloosa,  Mahasha  Co.,  loica,  10  mo,,  1857, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CORK  STALKS  AUD  MAHURE  m  THE 
WEST-SUGAR  CANE. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  noticed,  in  a  late  number  of 
the  JVetv  England  Farmer,  a  short  article  written 
from  Buchanan  County,  by  "H.  W.,"  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  being  somewhat  surprised  at  the  idea  that 
manure  is  useless  to  the  soil,  my  pen  is  called  up. 
If  friend  W.  has  never  seen  manure  applied  to  any 
crop  but  wheat,  and  has  not  thought  of  the  great 
contrast  there  is  between  the  wheat  and  corn  crop, 
in  relation  to  their  growth,  it  may  not  be  strange 
that  he  should  so  write,  for  the  soil  surely  is  as 
rich  as  wheat  or  oats  will  bear,  but  corn,  perhaps, 
cannot  be  driven  too  hard.  I  have  tested  the  use 
of  manure  in  Iowa,  and  witnessed  the  effect  where 
used  by  others  for  corn,  and  think  I  never  saw 
greater  increase  of  crop  by  the  application  of  ma- 
nure in  any  country.  While  the  soil  here  is  very 
rich  and  deep,  still  it  is  not  inexhaustible,  it  will 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TEMPEEAU GE  AID  CHEERFULNESS. 

BY  WILSON  FLAGO. 

Beneath  a  wood,  within  a  still  retreat, 

At  once  the  muse's  and  the  rambler's  seat, 

Where  healthful  gales  and  running  waters  play, 

Hard  by  her  sacred  fountain,  day  by  day, 

There  sits  a  gentle  maiden  ;  round  her  brows 

Th'  unfading  bloom  of  health  and  beauty  glows. 

Her  name  is  Temperance  ;  and  when  she  descends. 

To  fill  her  urn  from  the  pure  stream  she  tends. 

She  seems  the  daughter  of  the  Morning,  clad 

In  all  those  charms  that  make  her  rising  glad. 

She's  girded  with  a  wreath  of  evergreens, 

That  twine  their  foliage  round  these  rustic  sceneSj 

To  emblem  her  perpetual  youth.    She  bears 

A  cup  that  charms  away  disease  and  cares. 

Her  breath  is  like  the  fragrant  breath  of  morn, 

■While  yet  the  flower  is  fresh  upon  the  thorn. 

The  youthful  maids  that  follow  in  her  train 

Are  like  the  roses  seen  on  Sharon's  plain  ; 

Resembling,  in  their  toils  that  never  cease, 

Those  who  came  down  from  heaven  to  publish  peace. 

Close  by  her  side  are  sheaves  of  many  a  sort 
Of  native  simples  :  mint  and  thorough-wort, 
Hardback,  life-everlasting,  winter-green, 
And  many  an  herb  for  sickness  or  the  spleen: 
For  nature  has  provided  herbs  to  cure 
All  ills  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  endure. 
Full  many  a  flower  whose  tints  we  fail  to  note, 
Springs  from  the  root  of  some  good  antidote  ; 
And  many  a  humble  leaf  whereon  we  tread. 
Has  power  to  raise  the  sick  man  from  his  bed. 

She  bears  a  cup,  not  filled  with  wanton  cheer; 

It  ne'er  excites  a  laugh,  nor  draws  a  tear. 

It  is  the  healthful  fluid  that  promotes 

The  growth  of  herbs,  inspires  the  warbler's  notes  ; 

Gives  hues  to  heaven,  and  blossoms  to  the  trees, 

Freshens  the  earth  and  purifies  the  breeze. 

She's  a  true  friend  of  mirth  ;  but  it  is  still 

And  tranquil,  like  the  motions  of  the  rill, 

That  quietly  meanders  through  the  grass. 

And  sings  a  tune  where'er  its  waters  pass. 

'Tis  mirth  subdued  and  calm,  that  ne'er  attains 

To  madness  and  then  stupefies  the  brains — 

Like  rapture  from  the  inebriating  bowl — 

But  a  perpetual  sunshine  of  the  soul. 

Serene  and  holy  as  the  face  of  even. 

When  she  sits  blushing  in  the  light  of  Heaven. 

There  is  a  sister  angel  at  her  side. 
Found  ever  where  content  and  peace  abide  ; 
Her  name  is  Cheerfulness  :  she  has  the  power 
To  calm  the  heart  in  sorrow's  darkest  hour. 
She's  never  seen  among  the  rioters  : 
The  haunts  of  frugal  wisdom  she  prefers. 
The  reveller's  mirth  is  vacant  and  unholy. 
Attended  by  despair  and  melancholy  ■ 
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liike  bubbles  on  the  wind,  their  spirits  soar, 
Sparkle  and  flash,  then  burst,  and  all  is  o  er. 
But  Cheerfulttts  joins  not  their  drunken  dance  : 
She's  ever  at  the  fount  of  Temperatce  : 
One  always  follows  where  the  other  leads, 
Droops  when  she's  absent,  trembles  when  she  bleeds. 
One  bears  the  water  from  the  fountain's  brink  ; 
The  other  stands  and  blesses  those  who  drink. 

Happy  were  man,  if  he  could  but  believe 
The  precepts  wisdom  gives  him  to  retrieve 
His  long-lost  blessings,  ever  since  the  curse 
That  fell  on  man,  as  told  in  Sacred  verse. 
He  must  return  to  nature,  and  refuse 
Those  sinful  pleasures  base  Temptation  strews  ; 
Prom  wisdom's  hands  receive  what  she  bestows, 
And  taste  those  joys  his  folly  now  foregoes. 
Then  would  the  days  of  Eden  be  restored, 
With  blessings  early  lost  and  long  deplored. 


THE  FARM  AS  A  WORK  OF  ART. 

As  a  work  of  art,  I  know  few  things  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  or  more  capable  of  affording  scope 
and  gratification  to  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  than  a 
well-situaied,  well  cultivated  farm.  The  man  of  re- 
finement will  hang  with  never-wearied  gaze  on  a 
landscape  by  Claude  or  Salvator;  the  price  of  a 
section  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  West  would 
not  purchase  a  few  square  feet  of  the  canvass  on 
which  these  great  artists  have  depicted  a  rural 
scene.  But  nature  has  forms  and  proportions  be- 
yond the  painter's  skill ;  her  divine  pencil  touches 
the  landscape  with  living  lights  and  shadows,  nev- 
er mingled  on  his  pallet.  What  is  there  on  earth 
which  can  more  entirely  charm  the  eye,  or  gratify 
the  taste,  than  a  noble  farm  ?  It  stands  upon  a 
southern  slope,  gradually  rising  with  variegated  as- 
cent from  the  plain,  sheltered  from  the  northwest- 
ern winds  by  woody  heights,  broken  here  and  there 
with  moss-covered  boulders,  which  impart  variety 
and  strength  to  the  outline.  The  native  forest  has 
been  cleared  from  the  greater  part  of  the  farm,  but 
a  suitable  portion,  carefully  tended,  remains  in 
wood  for  economical  purposes,  and  to  give  a  pic- 
turesque effect  to  the  landscape.  The  eye  ranges 
round  three-fourths  of  the  horizon  over  a  fertile 
expanse,  bright  with  the  cheerful  waters  of  a  rip- 
pling stream,  a  generous  river,  or  a  gleaming  lake, 
— dotted  with  hamlets,  each  with  its  modest  spire  ; 
and,  if  the  farm  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  a 
distant  glimpse  from  the  high  grounds,  of  the 
mysterious,  everlasting  sea,  completes  the  prospect. 
It  is  situated  off  the  high  road,  but  near  enough  to 
the  village  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  church,  the 
school-house,  the  post-office,  the  railroad,  a  socia- 
ble neighbor,  or  a  travelling  friend.  It  consists  in 
due  proportion  of  pasture  and  tillage,  meadow  and 
woodland,  field  and  garden.  A  substantial  dwell- 
ing, with  everything  for  comfort  and  nothing  for 
ambition, — with  the  fitting  appendages  of  stable, 
and  barn,  and  coi'n-barn,  and  other  farm  buildings, 
not  forgetting  a  spring-house  with  a  living  fountain 
of  water, — occupies,  upon  a  gravelly  knoll,  a  posi- 
tion well  chosen  to  command  the  whole  estate. 

A  few  acres  on  the  front,  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
dwelling,  set  apart  to  gratify  the  eye  with  the 
choicer  forms  of  rural  beauty,  are  adorned  with  a 
stately  avenue,  with  noble,  solitary  trees,  with  grace- 
ful clumps,  shady  walks,  a  velvet  lawn,  a  brook 
murmuring  over  a  pebbly  bed,  here  and  there  a 
grand  rock,  whose  cool  shadow  at  sunset  streams 


across  the  field  ;  all  displaying,  in  the  real  loveli- 
ness of  nature,  the  original  of  those  landscapes  of 
which  art  in  its  perfection  strives  to  give  us  the 
counterfeit  presentment.  Animals  of  select  breed, 
such  as  Paul  Potter,  and  Morland,  and  Landseer, 
and  Rosa  Bonheur  never  painted,  and  roam  the 
pastures,  or  fill  the  hurdles  and  the  stalls ;  the 
plow  walks  in  rustic  majesty  across  the  plain,  and 
opens  the  genial  bosom  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  and 
air  ;  nature's  holy  sacrament  of  seedtime  is  sol- 
emnized beneath  the  vaulted  cathedral  sky ;  silent 
dews  and  gentle  showers,  and  kindly  sunshine,  shed 
their  sweet  influence  on  the  teeming  soil ;  spring- 
ing verdure  clothes  the  plain ;  golden  wavelets, 
driven  by  the  west  wind,  run  over  the  joyous  whea* 
field  ;  the  tall  maize  flaunts  in  her  crispy  leaves  and 
nodding  tassels; — while  we  labor  and  while  we 
rest,  while  we  wake  and  while  we  sleep,  God's 
chemistry,  which  we  cannot  see,  goes  on  beneath 
the  clods ;  myriads  and  myriads  of  vital  cells  fer- 
ment with  elemental  life ;  germ  and  stalk,  and  leaf 
and  flower,  and  silk  and  tassel,  and  grain  and  fruit, 
grow  up  from  the  common  earth ; — the  mowing 
machine  and  the  reaper — mute  rivals  of  human  in- 
dustry— perform  their  gladsome  task ;  the  well- 
piled  wagon  brings  home  the  ripened  treasures  ot 
the  year ;  the  bow  of  promise  fulfilled  spans  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  and  the  gracious  cove- 
nant is  redeemed,  that  while  the  earth  remaineth, 
summer  and  winter,  and  heat  and  cold,  and  day 
and  night,  and  seed-time  and  harvest,  shall  not 
fail. — Edward  Everett. 
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DRYING  CORN,  AND  CORN  CRIBS. 

Happening  one  day  to  be  thinking — as  is  often 
the  case — the  idea  came  into  my  mind  while  in  a 
corn  chamber.  Why  net  dry  this  corn  in  some  way 
to  take  up  less  room,  and  do  away  the  necessity  o. 
spreading  it  over  the  floor  of  every  shed  chamber 
and  spare  room  in  the  house,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  many  portions  of  New  England,  and  also  pre- 
vent the  heating  or  sweating  of  the  corn,  requiring 
it  to  be  stirred  or  "raked  over"  every  day,  as  many 
farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  till  the  corn  is 
dried  off. 

Over  every  shed,  corn-chamber  or  spare  room 
is  a  roof.  Every  roof  is  supported  by  rafters.-r- 
Between  all  rafters  are  spaces.  During  much  of 
the  season  after  the  corn-husking  time,  the  sun  heats 
the  roof  so  that  a  powerful  drying  would  be  effect- 
ed on  all  substances  directly  inside  the  boards.  Of 
course,  then,  if  we  can  put  our  corn  up  against  the 
inside  of  these  roofs,  and  confine  it  there  without 
too  much  labor,  we  shall  gain  the  heating  of  the 
corn  by  the  sun  upon  the  outside  of  the  roof.  My 
plan  for  doing  so  is  this.  Run  a  pole  or  joist 
lengthwise  the  roof,  and  as  near  the  ratters  as  to 
give  the  corn  sufficient  depth,  say  18  inches  from 
the  boards,  or  perhaps  more,  and  as  near  the  top 
as  you  wish  to  pour  in  corn  either  from  the  floor 
or  standing  on  a  box  or  ladder.  Confine  this  pole 
by  stays  nailed  from  the  rafters,  or  by  strong  wires 
running  through  the  rafters.  Place  a  second  near 
the  foot  of  the  rafters  or  on  the  floor  and  one  in 
the  middle,  if  necessary,  to  support  the  corn.  Up- 
on these  poles  let  slats  of  board  be  laid — not  nailed 
— so  near  each  other  that  the  corn  will  not  fall 
through.     The  bottom  end  resting  on  the  floor  or 
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on  a  board,  will  be  kept  constantly  in  place  by  the 
weight  of  the  corn.  This  extended  across  the  length 
of  the  roof  and  within  3  feet  of  the  ridge,  will  give 
on  each  side  more  space  for  drying  than  the  entire 
floor,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  thicker,  as  the  air  has 
a  free  circulation  both  under  and  through  the  en- 
tire length.  By  this  means  also,  the  space  on  the 
floor  is  saved  for  other  stores  or  for  threshing  the 
corn,  and  there  is  no  need  of  stirring,  which  is  no 
small  "chore." 

When  the  corn  is  to  he  threshed  slip  the  slats 
apart,  and  you  are  ready  by  raking  the  corn  to  the 
centre  of  the  space  on  the  floor. 

If  this  method  should  be  adopted  where  there  is 
no  regular  corn-house,  as  many  farms  have  not, 
many  wives  and  daughters  would  not  he  "bothered" 
by  the  house  being  "cluttered  up"  with  corn.  Be- 
ing in  duty  bound  to  give  our  wives  and  daughters 
all  the  room  they  need  for  mental  and  "constitu- 
tional" erpflosion  at  the  present  day,  let  us,  brother 
farmers,  see  to  it  that  we  plan  our  own  part  of  hus- 
bandry so  as  to  have  no  war  about  unoccupied  Ter- 
ritory, p.  J. 

rl,  Oct.,  1857. 


CAREOTS. 

IBoston,  Feb.  12,  1857. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  promised  to  send  you  some 
facts  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  carrots,  and  here 
thev  are : 

My  land  may  be  said  to  be  naturally  rich,  hav- 
ing a  thick  surface  of  loam  resting  on  clay  and 
gravel  sub  soil.  It  has  been  plowed  once  in  the 
autumn  and  twice  in  the  spring,  with  a  Michigan 
plow,  giving  a  furrow  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and 
well  harrowed  and  raked  when  planted.  It  has  also 
been  cleared  of  stones,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  raise 
garden  vegetables — it  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  slop- 
ing to  the  south. 

I  have  had  from  one  to  two  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. I  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  dry 
enough,  and  have  suffered  some  delay  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  ground  being  som.ewhat  springy — a  de- 
fect which  is  now  remedied  by  drains  four  feet 
deep  and  forty  feet  apart — constructed  in  part  with 
stones  and  partly  with  tile — the  cost  of  which  I  ex- 
pect will  be  repaid  in  two  or  three  seasons,  bj'  an 
increase  of  product. 

For  the  first  year,  the  land  having  "been  neglect- 
ed, I  put  on  seven  or  eight  cords  of  first  quality 
barn  manure.  For  the  succeeding  three  years  it 
was  reduced  to  six  cords,  mixed  in  the  manure  cel- 
lar with  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  loam.  The 
rows  for  three  years  were  twenty-four  inches  apart, 
reduced  last  season  to  eighteen  inches.  I  gave 
three  hand  weedings,  probably  two  has  commonly 
been  m?de  to  answer,  in  fields  having  a  less  luxu- 
riant and  abundant  growth.  They  are  left  in  the 
ground  till  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  frost — say 
from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  November.  Were  the 
season  longer,  they  would  gain  proportionally  in 
size. 

The  four  crops  have  averaged  920  bushels  to  the 
acre,  in  a  careful  measurement  of  the  land.  The 
weight  of  the  bushel  varies  somewhat,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  roots,  but  I  call  it  fifty  pounds, 
which  is  rather  below  the  average.  At  that  rate, 
the  product  would  be  twenty-three  tons. 

The  first  season  I  sold  at  $8  oer  ton,  but  it  was 


below  the  market  price.  Since  then  i  have  found 
a  ready  sale  at  $10  per  ton,  taken  from  the  field  as 
gathered,  by  the  purchasers.  The  proceeds  in  this 
case  amounted  to  $230  per  acre. 

Six  cords  of  manure,  at  $8  per  cord,  cost  $48. 
The  various  operations  of  plowing,  weeding,  &c., 
I  estimated  from  such  data,  as  I  had,  at  $72, 
making  the  entire  expense  of  cultivation  $120. 
Here  is  a  profit  of  $110  per  acre. 

1  would  observe,  in  respect  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  vegetable,  that,  so  far  as  my  limited  experience 
has  taught  me,  it  has  not  suffered  from  frost  or 
much  from  drought,  nor  from  worms  or  insects, — 
nor  have  I  lost  so  much  as  a  bushel  from  field-mice 
or  decay.  Such  a  declaration  cannot  be  made,  at 
least  by  me,  in  favor  of  any  other  virgetable. 

With  such  an  unusually  large  profit  on  this  arti- 
cle, it  will  naturally  be  asked,  why  it  has  not  been 
more  generally  and  more  extensively  cultivated, 
and  in  a  State  where  feed  for  horses,  &c.,  is  so  ex- 
tremely high,  and  for  much  of  which  we  have  to 
rely  on  importation  from  other  Stales  ?  The  rea- 
son is  apparent  to  my  mind — from  the  insufficient 
returns  usually  obtained  by  the  cultivators. 

It  appears  by  the  Census  of  Massachusetts  for 
1855,  that  crops  of  carrots  ranged  from  220^  to 
616  bu.'hels  per  acre,  the  average  being  427  1-7 
bushels,  equal  to  10  7-10  tons  per  acre.  They  produce 
in  the  aggregate  $148,041,00,  equal  to  $9,40  per 
ton.  Here  the  profit  to  the  most  successful  plant- 
ers was  small,  and  less  than  none  to  a  majority  of 
them.  One  consequence  of  which  the  entire  quan- 
tity reported  amounted  to  the  insignificant  one  of 
15,536  tons,  whereas,  if  the  cheapness  of  this  feed 
in  raising  cattle,  and  for  horse  and  cow  feed,  be  tak- 
en into  consideration,  we  ought  to  have  had  ten 
times  that  quantity. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  exhibit  the  results  of 
my  labors  to  my  neighbors  in  Brookline,  but  they 
have  pursued  what  seemed  to  them  more  profitable 
1  branches  of  farming.  Some  few  exceptions  are  to 
be  found  whose  crops  have  come  up  to  mine,  but 
to  no  greater  extent  than  for  their  own  hmited  con- 
sumption. 

I  hope  you  will  do  more  in  raising  this  cheap  and 
valuable  vegetable  than  you  have  heretofore  done, 
and  that  you  will  as  far  surpass  rtiy  doings,  as  I  have 
those  of  other  farmers.  I  am  with  great  regard 
and  affection  your  friend  and  servant, 

Henry  Lee,  in  Jfaltham  Sentind. 


Sot  the  Kete  England  Fanner. 

DAVIS  SEEDLING  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  :— In  the  spring  of  1854  I  noticed 
an  advertisement  in  your  paper,  the  J^Tew  England 
Fanner,  of  Messrs.  Hyde,  of  Newton,  offering  the 
above  named  potatoes  for  sale  at  two  dollars  per 
bushel,  and  highly  recommending  the  same.  I 
wrote  and  enclosed  in  my  letter  two  dollars  request- 
ing them  to  send  me  some  of  the  Davis  Seedlings, 
and  I  received  one  bushel,  which  I  planted  ;  they 
did  remarkably  well.  I  have  continued  to  plant 
them  to  the  present  time,  and  my  crop  was  better 
the  present  fall  than  any  season  heretofore.  I  con 
sider  them  a  fine  cooking  potato,  and  not  subject 
to  rot  or  decay.  I  had  seventy  bushels  on  less  than 
a  half-acre  of  land,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was 
one-fourth  bushel  spotted  or  decayed  in  the  lot.  I 
planted  them  on  a  dry,  loamy  soil,  manure  spread 
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and  plowed  in,  then  manured  in  the  hill,  and  al)out 
one  gill  of  plajster  and  a&hes  to  each  hill;  fourteen 
hills,  as  they  averaged,  produced  one  bushel  of 
very  even  size. 

We  have  had  the  potato  panic  for  several  years 
past,  ajid  now  have  the  money  panic,  the  worst  kind. 
But  if  we  can  raise  potatoes  as  above  stated,  for 
one  I  shall  not  be  afrsid  of  starvation.  I  feel  that 
any  thing  that  can  be  said  or  done,  as  regards  the 
raising  of  potatoes  in  these  decaying  times,  may  be 
usefulto  the  public  at  large.         Forbes  Hyde. 

Chester,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1857. 


GEOWTH  OF  WOOD  IN  MASSAGHU- 
SETTS. 

One  principal  objection  to  railroads,  when  they 
were  in  process  of  construction  several  years  ago, 
was,  that  they  would  require  more  wood  than  could 
be  grown  in  the  State,  would  soon  exhaust  all  that 
was  then  standing,  and  enormously  increase  the 
price  of  fuel  everywhere.  Wherever  a  line  of  road 
had  been  laid,  and  the  locomotive  running  for  a 
single  year,  persons  would  point  to  the  barren  hills 
along  its  route,  and  exclaim,  "Already  our  hills  are 
stripped  of  their  forests,  the  price  of  wood  has  in- 
creased, the  springs  will  soon  be  dried  up,  and  the 
injury  they  will  cause  to  the  country  will  be  infi- 
nitely more  than  all  the  good  they  can  do."  Such 
was  the  comnaon  opinion ;  if  there  were  exceptions 
it  was  among  those  who  had  investigated  the  laws 
of  vegetable  reproduction,  who  had  noticed  the 
wasteful  extravagance  of  the  wood  and  timber  of 
the  country,  and  who  felt  confident  that  economy 
and  a  judicious  preservation  of  the  forests  would 
go  far  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  our  people. 

It  is  true,  that  the  demand  upon  our  woodlands, 
created  by  the  use  of  railroads,  has  been  enormous, 
and  that  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  most  beauti- 
ful forest?  have  been  prostrated  to  feed  the  iron 
monster  whose  nostrils  are  a  flaming  fire ;  and  yet 
it  is  believed  that  there  is  as  much  wood  now  grow 
ing  in  Massachusetts  as  there  has  been  at  any 
time  within  twenty  years.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  in  two  or  three  ways.  Where  land  is  good, 
and  a  forest  is  cut  clean,  if  cattle  or  sheep  are  not 
allowed  to  browse  it,  another  growth  suitable  for 
fuel,  with  occasional  trees  fit  fcr  timber,  will  suc- 
ceed it  in  twenty  years,  and  on  ordinary,  or  even 
poor  lands,  in  thirty  years.  When  our  people  be- 
came sensible  that  the  demand  for  fuel  had  great- 
ly increased,  and  that  its  consumption  was  every 
day  more  and  more,  they  cast  about  them  to  learn 
how  it  might  not  only  be  economized,  but  how  it 
might  be  reproduced  in  large  quantities— -the  prob- 
lem was  a  new  one,  but  they  soon  solved  it  wisely 
and  well. 

They  learned,  first,  that  woodlands  require  pro- 
tection and  care,  as  well  as  other  crops ;  that  judi 
cious  thinning,  and  occasional  pruning  of  dead  wood, 
and  chafing  limbs,  cr  the  cutting  away  of  trees 


that  had  fallen  into  each  other,  and  the  admission 
of  sun  and  air,  all  proved  of  essenti>l  service,  and 
promoted  the  growth  of  the  whole. 

The  next  thought  was  that  of  greater  economy 
in  the  use  of  wood,  and  a  legion  of  cocking,  air- 
tight, and  other  stoves,  took  the  place  of  the  open 
fire;  a  single  b^ck-Iog,  rolled  in  by  the  united 
strength  of  two  men,  and  brought  into  place  by  the 
aid  of  stout  levers  or  stakes  kept  for  the  purpose, 
sawed,  split,  and  dried,  would  now  supply  a  single 
stove  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  warm  half  of  the 
house,  and  cook  all  the  food  for  the  family. 

These  were  all  important  changes,  and  each  be- 
came the  cause  of  special  improvements.  But  the 
last  thought  put  into  practice,  has  been  of  more 
benefit  than  all  the  others,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  fuel,  while  indirectly  it  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  general  product  of  the  farm.  It  wa3 
this: — That  less  land  fihould  be  kept  in  tillage, 
but  be  deeper  plowed,  more  highly  manured,  and 
cultivated  in  every  respect,  in  a  manner  altogether 
better  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  thus  leave 
a  larger  portion  of  land  to  grow  up  to  wood.  This 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  thousands  of  instances, 
and  has  proved  essentially  beneficial  in  all  cases. 
The  farm  that  lies  underneath  the  one  usually 
cropped,  has  been  found  to  contain  uncounted  trea- 
sures, while  a  more  liberal  manuring  and  a  drained 
and  highly  pulverized  soil  has  nearly  doubled  the 
crops.  In  this  process  thousands  of  acres  have  been 
devoted,  first  to  pasture,  and  as  the  cultivated 
lands  gradually  yielded  an  unusual  amount  of  for- 
age, either  by  grazing  or  by  soiling,  these  pasture 
lands  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  bushes  and  then 
to  woods. 

"Is  there  so  much  land  in  wood,  no'.v,  'u  thio 
State,  r.s  there  was  twenty  years  ago  ?"  has  been 
our  inquiry  in  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
which  we  have  visited,  and  the  answer  has  been  in 
every  instance  in  the  affirmative.  Some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  have  already  been  given.  The  euj)- 
ply  has  been  kept  good  by  economy,  hy  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  modes  of  heating  and  cooking, 
and  by  the  application  of  more  scientlftc  principles 
In  the  modes  of  preparing  the  soil  and  cultivating 
the  crops.  Necessity  is,  therefore,  not  oniy  "the 
mother  of  invention,"  but  prompts  to  improvement 
In  every  department  of  labor. 


A  New  Ammal  among  us. — P.  R.  Freas,  edi- 
tor of  that  well-known  and  long-established  jour- 
nal, the  Germantown  Telegraph,  inforrrs  us  that 
Isaac  Lohmann,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  is  about  to  in- 
troduce— if  they  have  not  already  arrived — some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Llamas  into  the  country,  from 
South  America.  The  reader  may  find  in  another 
column  an  advertisement,  giving  more  particulars 
in  relation  to  them. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BE  THOROUGH  IN  FARM  WORK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  a  friend  to  the  farmer,  I  would 
that  you  could  make  all  that  pretend  to  be  farmers, 
farmers  indeed.  One  farmer  comes  into  my  [jig- 
sty  and  says,  "how  convenient  your  pen  is,  what  nice 
pigs,  what  have  you  fed  them  on  to  keep  them  so  fat  ? 
Why,  they  cannot  feel  these  winds  at  all,  your  pen 
is  so  warm  !"  Another  man  enters  the  cow-yard, — 
"what  a  warm  yard,  how  sleek  and  nice  your  cows 
look  ;  mine  are  most  dried  up,  and  these  cold  days 
make  them  shabby  and  bad ;  you  must  meal  yours, 
or  they  would  not  be  so  glossy ;  but  then  they  are 
a  good  color,  and  show  off  well !" 

Another  enters  the  barn, — "what  a  nice  barn,  how 
convenient  and  warm.  I  wish  I  had  such  a  one  in 
the  place  of  the  one  I  built  last  year,  but  yours  cost 
80  much  I  thought  I  could  not  afford  it."  Anoth- 
er enters  the  hen-house, — "what  nice  fowls,  what 
kind  are  they  ;  do  your  hens  lay  ?  mine  have  not 
laid  for  a  month,  and  some  times  I  am  tempted  to 
sell  them  all,  for  they  are'  no  profit."  (And  well  he 
might,  if  he  cannot  take  care  of  them.) 

A  neighbor  says,  "what  is  the  reason  my  corn  is 
not  as  good  as  yours  ?  I  plant  the  same  seed,  and 
hoe  it  as  well  as  you  dc  yours." 

Brother,  are  you  the  man  that  views  your  neigh- 
bor's property  in  this  way  ?  If  so,  listen  one  mo- 
ment and  I  will  let  you  into  his  secret. 

When  he  builds  a  barn,  he  begins  at  the  founda- 
.tion  and  builds  it  well,  and  attaches  good  sheds  to 
it,  with  sty  and  hen  house  handy  by. 

1.  He  builds  it  well,  that  he  may  not  have  to  re- 
pair next  year. 

2.  He  builds  convenient,  for  the  same  reason  that 
you  would  like  your  house  convenient — he  visits  it 
often. 

3.  He  builds  it  warm,  for  he  wishes  to  accumu- 
late property,  and  he  knows  his  cows  will  pay  the 
extra  expense  next  summer  with  interest ;  besides, 
he  saves  fodder,  for  a  cow  well  tended  and  kept 
warm,  will  be  of  good  color  and  look  sleek  with 
three-fourths  the  feed  that  is  necessary  for  a  cow 
not  sheltered  from  the  driving  storms  of  winter. 
A  cow  kept  warm,  with  good  care,  will  give  milk 
most  of  the  year,  while  the  opposite  will  go  dry  four 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  He  keeps  his  cows  in 
the  yard  with  plenty  of  good  water,  and  by  so  do- 
ing, saves  the  manure  which  makes  that  large  crop 
of  corn  you  so  much  covet. 

Young  farmer,  go  to  work,  feed  your  cattle,  hogs 
and  hens  regularly,  and  keep  them  warm,  and  then 
you  can  brag  over  your  slovenly  neighbors.  Dig 
deep,  manure  well,  sow  early,  keep  the  weeds  down, 
and  harvest  a  crop  that  pays  well.  EsAU. 


CHERRIES. 

We  copy  from  Cole's  "Fruit  Book"  the  outlines 
and  description  of  a  few  of  the  well  established  va- 
rieties of  this  delicious  fruit.  Cherries  come  in  ear- 
lier than  almost  any  other  fruit,  and  though  not 
generally  very  marketable,  are  among  the  fruits 
which  every  farmer  ought  to  have  for  his  own  do- 
mestic use.  The  Bigarreau  and  heart-shaped  cherry 
are  superior  to  all  other  kinds  in  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  the  tree.  Growing  frequently  to  the 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  with  regular,  vig- 


orous spreading  branches,  they  are  exceedingly  or- 
namental. 

Black  Tartarean,  Double 
Heart,  formerly  in  New  Eng- 
land. Very  large  ;  heart-shap- 
ed ;  flesh  purple,  half  tender, 
I  juicy,  with  a  rich,  pleasant  fla- 
vor. Stone  small.  Ripens  gen- 
erally from  June  23  to  July  4. 
A  very  vigorous,  upright  grow- 
er, and  great  bearer.  Leaves 
large.  Rather  tender  for  the 
cold  region.  The  trees  occa- 
sionally crack,  the  gum  oozes 
out,  and  they  decline.  The 
fruit  middling  hardy.  Very 
saleable  from  its  large  size. 
Origin,  Russia.     Class  L 


Flesh  -  Colored  Bigar- 
reau, Large,  Heart-shaped 
Bigarreau  of  Manning.  Very 
large ;  oblong,  rather  acute 
heart-shaped;  yellowish  flesh- 
color,  marbled  with  bright  red 
in  the  sun ;  stalk  of  moderate 
length,  slim,  in  a  narrow,  deep 
cavity  ;  flesh  nearly  tender  at 
full  maturity,  very  juicy,  sweet, 
pleasant  flavor.  A  few  days 
earlier  than  Bigarreau,  and 
more  profitable  for  market, 
being  less  liable  to  rot ;  supe- 
rior to  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  as 
a  better  bearer.  French  ori- 
gin. Class  1. 


Florence.  Large;  ob- 
tuse heart-shaped;  amber- 
color,  marbled  with  red  ; 
bright  red  fruit  in  the  sun  ; 
stem  of  moderate  length, 
slender ;  flesh  yellowish, 
firm,  juicy,  sweet,  and  ex- 
cellent. Hangs  on  long, 
June  20  to  July  20.  Class  1. 

Cleveland  Bigarreau. 
Extremely  large;  round- 
ish, heart-shaped,  with  a 


broad,  deep  suture  ;  clear, 
bright,  delicate  red,  on 
an  amber-yellow  ground ; 
stalk  rather  short,  middling 
stout,  curved;  flesh  pale 
yellowish-white,  firm, juicy, 
of  a  sweet,  rich  flavor.  Ri- 
pens with  Black  Tartarean. 
It  resembles  the  Bigarreau 
in  tree  and  fruit,-but  is  a 
greater  bearer,  and  (from 
four  years  trial)  not  liable 
to  rot.     Class  1. 
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LIST  OF  PREMIUMS, 

AWARDED  AT  THE   LATE  EXKBITION  OF  THE  MASS. 
STATE  BOARD   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Tlie  figure  at  the  left  of  the  line,  denotes  the 
grade  of  the  premium.  The  judges  reserving  the 
right  to  withhold  any  premium  offered,  if  there 
should  he  no  animal  or  article  deserving  it,  the  first 
premiums  were  in  some  cases  not  awarded.  Dis- 
cretionary premiums  and  gratuities  must  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Board,  before  being  paid.  Several 
diplomas  were  awarded  for  articles  on  which  no 
premiums  were  ofiered,  but  these  are  not  included 

in  our  list. 

CATTIiE.-DURHAM. 


Herd  Premium. 
Paoli  Lothrop,  South  Hadley  Falls, 

Bulls — Three  years  old. 
E.  Pease,  Middl'efield, 
William  Robinson,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Barre, 
J.  A.  flarwood,  Littleton, 

Yearlings. 
Samuel  R.  Burroughs,  Warren, 

Cows  AND  Yii.ii^-R.s— Three  years  old. 
Paoli  Lothrop,  South  Hadley  Falls, 


Two  years  old. 
Paoli  Lothrop, 

Yearlings. 
Paoli  Lothrop, 
Calves. 

Paoli  Lothrop,  for  bull  calf. 
Gratuities  Recommended. 
L.  F.  Buffum,  Winchester,  N.  H.,  for  three  beau- 
tiful heifers, 
David  Mosely,  Weslfield,  bull  three  years  old, 


30 
20 
15 

15 

80 
20 
15 


15 


DEVON. 
Heed  Premiums. 

1.  William  Buckminster,  Framingham,  $50 

2.  Hafvey  Dodj^e,  Sutton.  Diploma. 

Bulls — Three  years  old. 

1.  H.  M.  Sessions,  South  Wilbraham,  30 

2.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton,  20 

3.  Samuel  Chandler,  Lexington,  15 

2'ico  years  old. 

1.  William  Buckminster,  Framingham,  20 

2.  Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton,  10 

Yearlings. 

1.  John  Bro'iU  ,  Jr.,  Princeton,  15 

2.  William  Buckminster,  Framingham,  10 

3.  Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton,  5 

Cows  and  Heifers— 77ireeyeaM  oW. 

1.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton,  30 

2.  William  Buckminster,  Framingham,  20 

3.  Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton,  15 

Two  years  old. 

1.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton,  20 

Yiar'ings. 

2.  William  Buckminster,  Framingham,  10 

3.  "                            "  5 
Calves. 

1,  Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton,  6 

2.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton,  bull  calf,  6 
8.              "                  "                   heifer  do.,  3 

AYRSHIRE. 
Bulls — Three  years  old. 

1.  Leonard  Hoar,  Lincoln,  $30 

2.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton,  20 
8.  A.  S.  Lewis,  Framingham,  15 

HEREFORD. 

Herd  Premium. 
1.  O.  Clark,  Boston,  $50 

Bulls — Yearhnas. 
1.  O.  Clark,  Boston^  15 

Cows  and  Heifers— r/irce  years  old. 

1.  0.  Clark,  Boston,  30 

2.  "  "  20 

■  JERSEY. 
HERn  Premiums. 

1.  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  West  Roxbury,  $50 

2.  J.  P.  Gushing,  Watertown,  Diploma. 

Bulls — Three  years  old, 

1.  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  West  Roxbury,  30 

2.  Dr.  C.  C.  Field,  Leominster,  20 
8.  A.  D.  Weld,  West  Roxbury,  15 

Two  years  old. 
1     M   U'rlwell,  Littleton,  20 


$50 
Diploma. 

30 

20 
15 


2.  George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  15 

8.  Jonathan  French,  Roxbury,  10 

Yearlings. 

1.  T.  W.  Pierce,  Topsfield,  15 

2.  T.  Motley,  Jr.,  West  Roxbury  10 

3.  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  West  Ncedhim,  6 

C0W.S  AND  Rejfe'b.s— Three  years  old. 

1.  T.  Motley,  Jr.,  West  Roxbury,  30 

2.  J.  P.  Cushiag,  Watertown,  20 

3.  W.  Spencer,  Lowell,  15 

I'earlings. 

2.  A.  S.  Lewis,  Framingham,  10 

GRADE  AND  NATIVE. 

Herd  Premiums. 
1.  Har'ey  Dodge,  Sutton, 
2   John  iiroaks,  Jr.,  Princeton, 

Co^s  — Three  years  old. 

1.  William  Eatnes,  Worcester, 

2.  Harvey  Boyles,  Princeton, 

3.  William  Robinson,  Barre, 

Two  years  old. 

1.  N.  Dodge,  Sutton,  •  20 

2.  William  Barrett,  Barre,  16 

3.  Samuel  Ellsworth,  Barre,  10 

Yearlmgs. 

1.  Calvin  Baker,  Brimfield,  15 

2.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton,  10 

3.  Thomas  J.  Field,  Northfield,  6 

Gratuity. 
li.  F.  Buffum,  Winchester,  N.  H.,  two  fine  year- 
ling heifers,  5 

MILCH  COWS. 
Five  Years  Old. 

1.  W.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Barre,  $30 

2.  Samuel  Ellsworth,  Barre,  20 

3.  Wm.  Eames,  Worcester,  16 

Three  Years  Old. 

1.  Warren  Ordway,  Bradford,  '                                   20 

2.  W.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Barre,  15 

3.  Samuel  Ellsworth,        "  10 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Bullocks. 

1.  H.  Tavlor,  Westfield,  $30 

2.  T.  J   Field,  Northfield,  20 

3.  H.  Taylor,  Westfield,  10 

Gratuities  Recommended. 
Samuel  Eilsworih,  Barre,  10 

Reuben  Thompson,  Plympton,  6 

WORKING  OXEN. 

Four  years  old  and  upwards. 

1.  J.  B.  Moore,  Concord,  $60 

2.  Nathan  B.  Reed,  Princeton,  40 

3.  N.  Dodge,  Sutton,  30 

4.  L.  Maynard,  Bradford,  20 

!;!lSCRETIONART  PREMIUMS. 

S.  C.  Sanborn,  Westboro,  15 

Rufus  King,  Sutton,  10 

Three  years  old. 

N.  Dodge,  Sutton,  15 

HOKSES.— THOROUGH  BRED. 
Stallions. 

1.  Q.A   Shaw,  Boston,  $40 

2.  Phillips  &  Hammond,  Brookline,  80 

3.  J.  J.  Merrill  &  Co.,  Roxbury,  20 

Mares. 
1.  Q.  A.  Shaw,  Boston,  40 

ROADSTERS. 
Stallions — Four  years  old. 
1.  Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  40 

?.  S.  Langmaid,  Cambridge,  30 

3.  Charles  Boynton.  Georgetown,  20 

7'hree  years  old. 

1.  R   S.  Denny,  Clappville,  30 

2.  J.  H   Billings,  West  Roxbury,  20 

3.  S.  Hayes,  Natick,  10 

Two  years  old. 

1.  A   Hone,  Brighton,  20 

2.  B.  Whitman,  Stowe,  16 

3.  Isaac  Mills,  Worcester,  10 

One  year  old. 

1.  A.  B.  Magoun,  Cambridgeport,  15 

2.  W.  H.  Harrington,  Salem,  10 

3.  S.  J.  Capen,  Dorchester,  6 

Mares — Four  years  old. 

1.  David  Ellis,  Cambridge,  40 

2.  J.  B.  Glover,  Boston,  30 

3.  George  Twichell,  Brookline,  20 

Geldings— Four  years  old. 

1.  E   Johnston,  Winchester,  40 

2.  W.  Simonds,  South  Danvers,  30 

3.  Edwin  Gould,  Jr.,  Boston,  20 

Brood  Mares,  with  Foals  at  their  side. 
I.  Jos.  Burnf-tt,  Southboro,  40 

2    0   CI  irk,  B  .5'on.  30 
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40 


10 


50 
26 
10 

25 
10 


DiSCRETIONART  PREMIUMS. 

J.  Wise, 

C.  D.  Nourse,  Shewsbury, 

J.  H,  Bent,  Concord, 

MATCHED  HORSES. 
Over  sixteen  hands  high. 

1.  Dr.  Robbins,  Boston, 

Under  sixteen  hands  high. 

2.  J.  D.  W.  Sherman,  Dorchester, 
8.  Lotan  Gasottt,  Boston, 

Gratuity  Recommended. 
W.  R.  Wheelock,  Grafton, 

DRAFT  HORSES. 
Matched. 

1.  T.  J.  Htwes,  Boston, 

2.  C.  R.  Cutter,  Boston, 
8.  Caleb  Howe.  Jr.,  Boston, 

Stttgie. 

1.  J.  F.  Keating,  Boston, 

2.  J.  E.  Wilder,  Chelsea, 

PONIES. 

Matched. 
1.  6.  M.  Dexter,  Boston, 

Singh. 
1.  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Boston, 

SADDLE  HORSES. 

1.  R.  S.  Denny,  Clappville, 

2.  Charles  Boynton,  Georgetown, 

3.  S.  Crockett,  Boston, 
Joshua  Wilkins,  Dorchester, 
J.  Gibson,  West  Cambridge, 

HORSES  FOR  GENERAL  UTILITY. 
Brood  Mares,  2cit]i  Foals  at  their  side. 

1.  L.  Maynard,  Bradford, 

2.  Samuel  P.  Smith,  HoUiston, 

3.  J    B.  Moore,  Concord, 

Discretionary  Premiums. 
N.  Cutter,  Medway, 
John  Dugan,  Somerville, 

Mares — Four  years  old  and  upwards. 

1.  R.  S.  Denny,  Clappville, 

2.  Genery  Twichell,  Brookline, 

3.  T.  J.  Clark,  Cambridge, 

Discretionary  Premiums. 
S.  K.  Joluison,  North  Andover, 
Geldings — Four  years  old  and  uj^icards, 

1.  B.  F.  Danforth,  Boston, 

2.  Dr.  E.  A.  Allen,  Randolph, 

3.  C.  W.  Bellows,  Pepperell, 

Discretionary  Premiums. 
Col.  Thomas  Adams,  Roxbury, 
Henry  Blanchard,  East  Stoughton, 

SHEEP.— LONG  WOOLLED. 

Buck— Trfo  years  old. 

1.  T.  J.  Field,  Northfield, 

Ewes — Two  years  old. 

1.  T.  J.  Field,  Northfield, 

2.  L.  B.  Morse,  Boston, 

3.  T.  J.  Field,  Northfield, 

Under  two  years, 

1.  Ij.  B.  Morse    Boston, 

2.  T.  J.  Field,  Northfield, 

3.  "  " 

MIDDLE  WOOLLED. 
Bucks — Two  years  old. 
1.  Walter  Fi  Id,  Northfield, 
Under  two  years. 

1.  T.  J.  Field,  Northfield, 

2.  T.  J  otley,  Jr.,  West  Roxbury, 

3.  A.  S.  Lewis,  Framingbam, 

Ewes — Two  years  old. 

1.  T.Motley,  Jr.,  West  Roxbury, 

Under  two  years. 

2.  T.  Motley,  Jr.,  West  Ro.xbury, 

SILECIAN  MERINOS. 
Bucks— Geo.  Campbell,  Westminster,  Vt.,  15 

Ewes  "  "  $10  and  Dijciloma. 

FRENCH  MERINOS. 
Bucks — L.  F.  Buffum,  Winchester,  Mass.,    Diploma. 

SPANISH  MERINOS. 
Bucks — Geo.  Campbell,  Westminster,  Vt.,  15 

Ewes  "  "  $10  and  Diploma. 

"        Walter  Field,  Northfield,  7 

CROSS  BREEDS. 
Bucks — Two  years  old. 

1.  R.  S.  Denny,  Clappville,  $10 

2.  f".  W.  Cushing,  South  Hingham,  7 

Under  two  years. 
1.  Albert  Kelly,  Auburn,  10 

EwKS—  Two  years  old. 

3.  Albert  Kelly,  Auburn,  5 


30 
20 
10 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 


$40 
30 
20 

5 
5 

40 
30 
20 


FAT  SHEEP. 

Two  years  old. 
1.  T.  J.  Field,  Northfield, 
2. 

Under  two  years. 

1.  J.  W.  Hollis,  Brighton, 

2.  " 

SWINE.-LARGE  BREED. 

Bo  aes —  Two  years  old. 

3.  J.  D.  Ludden,  Braintree, 

One  year  old. 

1.  Leonard  Hoar,  Lincoln, 

2.  G.  F   Darling,  West  Needham, 

Sows —  l\cu  years  old. 

1.  A.  G.  Sheldon,  Wilmington, 

2.  G.  F.  Darling,  West  Needham, 

3.  W.  Thompson,  North  Bridgewater, 

SMALL  BREED- 
BOARS —  Two  years  old. 

1.  J.  &  I.  Stickney,  Boston, 

2.  Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover, 

One  year  old. 
1.  David  Wilder,  North  Bridgewater, 

3.  A.  W.  Starbird,  Maiden, 

Sows —  Two  years  old. 

1.  Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton, 

2.  J.  &  I.  Stickney,  Boston, 

3.  Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover, 

One  year  old. 

2.  Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover, 

3.  O.  Clark,  Boston, 

OTHER  BREEDS. 
BOAKS — Two  years  old. 
1.  Charles  R.  Damon,  Cochituaie, 

Sows — Two  years  old. 
1.  A.  G.  Sheldon,  Wilmington, 
PIGS. 
Six  months  old,  and  under  ten. 
1.  A.  S.  Lewis,  Framingham, 
Under  six  months. 

1.  G.  F.  Darling,  West  Needham, 

2.  Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton, 

Gratuity  Recommended. 
David  Wilder,  North  Bridgewater, 

POULTRY. 

Gallinaceous  Fowls. 
Best  collection — S.  Southland,  Danvers, 
2nd  best  collection,  E.  P.  HoUis,  W.  Needham, 

Discretionary  Premiums. 
C   R.  Damon   Cochituate, 
Isaac  Osgood,  West  Newton, 

Shanghai,  Buff.  • 

1.  T.  Smith,  Needham, 

Black  Spanish. 

1.  Rupp  &  Hunt,  Wilmington, 

2.  H.  P.  Perrin,  Brookline, 

Hamburgs. 

1.  J.  W.  Hunt&  Co.,  Bridgewater, 

2.  H.  P.  Perrin,  Brookline, 

Games. 

1.  Rupp  &  Hunt,  Wilmington, 

2.  C.  F.  Curtis,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Bantams. 
1.  White— E.  Wight,  Dedham, 
1.  Black  "  " 

Bolton  Gray. 

1.  George  Dorr,  Dorchester, 

2.  John  H.  Bent,  Concord, 

Frizzled  Fowls. 
Isaac  Osgood,  West  Newton, 

TURKEYS- DOMESTIC. 

1.  C.  F.  Curtis,  Jamaica  Plain, 

2.  E.  P.  Hollis,  West  Needham, 

DUCKS— Atlesbuet. 
1.  W.  Bent,  Cochituate, 

GEESE— Bbemen. 

1.  W.  G.  Lewis,  Framingham, 

2.  A.  S.  Lewis,  Framingham. 

Discretionary  Premiums. 
Samuel  Jacques,  Somerville, 
G.  B.  Metcalf,  Franklin, 

China. 
Samuel  Jacques,  Somerville, 

Hong  Kong. 
Samuel  Jacques,  Somerville, 

Wild. 

1.  A.  S.  Lewis,  Framingham, 

2.  W.  G.  Lewis,  Framingham, 

SWANS. 
1.  E.  Wight,  Dedham, 


$10 
5 

10 

5 


$5 

8 
6 

10 
8 
5 

$10 
8 

8 
3 

10 


$10 


S3 
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AQBICULTUKAL  PHODUCTS. 

Flour. 

Best  barrel  from  wheat  grown  in  this  State, 
Chase  &  Mason,  Fall  River,  ,,  Diploma. 

Spring  Wheat. 

1.  0.  Curtis,  Sheffield,  $5 

2.  E.  W.  Gardner,  Nantucket,  3 

Indian  Corn. 

1.  0.  Curtis,  Sheffield,  5 

2.  W.  Clapp,  Dorchester,  8 

POTATOES. 

1.  J.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Princeton,  $5 

2.  J.  F.  C.  Hjde,  Newton  Centre,  8 

Red  Top  Seed. 
1.  S.  T.  Thurlow,  West  Newbury,  6 

VEGETABLES. 
.  Collection. 

1.  S.  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  §10 

2.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Newton  Centre,  5 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane  — Experiment  in  the  growth 
of  the  Cane,  including  trials  for  fodder,  sir- 
rup  and  sugar. 
1.   J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Newton  Centre,  25 

.  J.  Lake,  Topsfield,  16 

BREAD. 
Wheat. 

1.  Mrs.  W.  Harden,  Quincy,  3 

2.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Ludden,  Braintree,  2 

Rte  and  Indian. 
1.  Mrs.  E.  Stebbins,  Boston,  3 

Wheat  and  Indian. 

1.  M.  F.  &  J.  A.  Brigham,  Boston,  3 

2.  Mrs.  A.  Merrill,  Needham,  2 

Rte 
1,  Mrs.  A.  F,  Adams,  Fitchburg,  3 

DAIRY.— BUTTER. 

Jdn8  Butter — bO pounds. 
1,  Mrs.  W.  Roper,  Princeton, 

Made  Since  June — tO pounds. 

1.  T.  M.  Stoughton,  Gill, 

2.  W.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Barre, 
8.  P.  M.  Wright,  Windsof, 

Lump— 20  pounds. 

1.  Henry  Boyles,  Princeton, 

2.  John  Forbush,  Bolton, 

3.  W.  Eames,  Worcester, 

CHEESE. 
New — \Q^  pounds. 

1.  W.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Barre, 

2.  Samuel  Ellsworth,  Barre, 

3.  H.  Tidd,  New  Braintree, 

FRUITS.— APPLES. 

Collection,  largest  and  best. 
1,  T.  Clapp,  Dorchester, 

Gratuity  for  Collection. 
J.  Lake,  Topsfield, 
Twelve  Varieties. 

1.  W.  Stratton, 

2.  D.  C.  Brewer,  Springfield, 

3.  W.  W.  Wheildon,  Concord, 

PEARS. 

COLLBCTION,  largest  and  best. 
1.  John  Gordon,  Brighton, 
a.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Cambridge, 
3.  H.  Vandine.  Cambridgeport, 

Twelve  Varieties. 

1.  A.  Low,  Roxbury, 

2.  W.  Bacon,  Roxbury, 

Best  Dish. 

1.  T.  Clapp,  Dorchester, 

2.  W.  Bacon,  Roxbury, 

3.  Jesse  Haley,  Cambridgeport, 

PEACHES. 
Collection,  largest  and  best. 

1.  T.  Clapp,  Dorchester, 

2.  Asa  Clement,  Dracut, 

CRANBERRIES. 
One  Barrel. 

1.  A.  K.  Leland,  Sherborn, 

2.  E.  D.  Miller,  Dorchester, 

3.  Edward  Reed,  Burlington, 

GRAPES. 
Best  New  Native  Hardy  Seedling. 
1    E.  W.  Bull,  for  Concord  Grape. 
Best  Display  op  Native  Grapes. 

1.  C.  E.  Grant,  Roxbury, 

2.  G.  B.  Cutter,  Weston, 

3.  K.  Bailey,  Charlest<iwn, 

Best  Display  of  Foreigs  Grapes. 
1.  Dr.  Durfee,  Fall  Biyer, 


$15 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

6 


$15 
10 
5 


$20 
15 
10 

15 
10 


$15 
10 


$10 
8 
6 


20 
15 
10 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Collection. 

1.  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.  $60 

2.  Blake,  Barnard  &  Co.  40 

3.  Parker,  White  &  Gannett,  30 
Nourse  &  Co.,  Diploma  and  $20 

To  NouBSE  &  Co.— Scythe  Snath  $2  ;  Eagle  Corn  Stalk 
Cutter  $5  ;  Billing's  Horse  Corn  Planter  $6  ;  Emery's  Porta- 
ble Saw  Mill  $10  ;  Johnson's  Fan  Mill  $5  ;  Self-Acting  Cheese 
Press  $5  ;  Fay's  Hand  Press,  Diploma. 

Noorse,  Mason  &  Co.— Best  collection  of  Plows,  Diploma 
or  Medal ;  Stevens'  Iron  Scythe  Snaths  $2;  Steel  Tooth  Har- 
rows $3;  Howe's  Drill  Harrow  $"^  ;  Knox's  Gmg  Cultivator 
$3  ;  Horsp  Hoe  $5  ;  Vegetable  Cutter  $o  ;  best  collection  of 
Baskets  $2;  Armsby's  Hand  Corn  Sheller  $3. 

Parker,  White  &  Gannett.  —  Fyler's  Patent  Churn  $5; 
Whitman's  Double  Horse  Power  $10  ;  Belcher's  Self-Sharpen- 
ing Hay  Cutter  $5. 

Blake,  Barnard  &  Co.— Ridging  Plow  $3  ;  Ox  Yokes  $5  ; 
Dodge's  Pump  $2;  Pratt's  Axes  $5. 

Best  Horse  Power,  Burt,  Wright  &  Co.,  Harvard,  $10 

Garden  Hoe,  J.  W.  Crosby,  North  Bridgewater,  1 

Potato  Digger,  H.  Partridge,  Medfield,  2 

Manure  Forks,  "  "  2 

Rotating  Harrow,  H.  Hall,  Putnam,  0.  3 

Shovels,  0.  Ames,  Easton,  2 


For  the  New  England  Parmer. 

EXPERIMENTING  WITH  ASHES  AND 
PLASTER. 

Since  1855  I  have  tilled  sandy  loam  soil ;  prior 
to  that  date  I  had  always,  for  the  last  forty  years, 
worked  on  hard,  rocky  soil,  and  of  course  was  not 
posted  as  to  the  best  way  of  tilling  the  sandy  soil. 
Being  in  want  of  manure,  I  bought  some  plaster 
and  ashes ;  the  ashes  I  applied  to  my  corn,  but  left 
one  part  of  the  field  without  ashing;  that  which 
was  ashed  grew  much  the  heaviest  corn,  as  I  ex- 
pected. As  to  the  plaster,  I  did  not  make  satisfac- 
tory experiments  the  first  year,  but  in  '56  and  '57, 
wishing  to  know  whether  it  made  the  crop  any  bet- 
ter, I  commenced  the  trial  of  plastering  some,  and 
leaving  some  rows  not  plastered.  I  saw  no  differ- 
ence in  '56,  but  not  being  quite  satisfied,  I  tried  the 
experiment  in  '57,  in  a  number  of  different  places, 
in  different  fields.  I  left  some  rows  without  plas- 
tering, and  in  one  case  I  double  plastered,  putting 
two  table  spoonsful  instead  of  one  in  each  hill.  In 
digging,  I  carefully  measured  the  potatoes,  and  in 
no  case  was  the  preference  given  to  the  plastered  ; 
the  row  double  plastered  being  in  no  way  different 
from  those  not  plastered  at  all.  As  to  ashes  ap- 
plied to  potatoes  in  '56 — about  the  8th  of  May  I 
planted  a  piece  of  potatoes.  To  one  part  I  applied 
dry  house  ashes  in  the  hill,  some  two  gills  to  each 
hill,  and  one  part  I  manured  with  coarse,  unferment- 
ed  horse  manure,  and  one  part  was  unmanured.  At 
digging  time  I  carefully  dug  and  measured,  and 
found  that  where  the  ashes  were  applied,  the  larg- 
est crop.  Twelve  hills  in  the  best  of  them  made 
a  bushel,  and  eighteen  of  that  where  it  was  ma- 
nured, and  twenty-six  where  not  anything  was 
put  on  the  land.  In  '57,  on  similar  soil,  it  was  re- 
versed. About  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  of  May  I  plant- 
ed a  field  of  potatoes,  and  applied  ashes  as  in  '56, 
on  a  part  of  the  field,  all  the  rest  of  the  field  being 
lightly  manured  in  the  hill  with  light,  coarse,  un- 
fermented  manure.  At  digging  time  I  found  that 
the  potatoes  were  much  the  best  where  I  put  the 
manure — just  the  reverse  of  that  last  year.  Now 
what  has  caused  the  difference  ?  As  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  soil,  I  can  only  account  for  it  from 
the  fact  that  in  July,  '56,  it  was  remarkably  dry 
whereas  the  four  months  of  last  summer.  May, 
June,  July  and  August,  were  all  quite  rainy  months. 
I  think  that  the  ashes  helped  in  sustaining  moisture 
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in  the  dry  month  of  July,  '56.  In  '57  too  much 
rain  fell  for  ashes,  which  helped  the  manure.  Still 
there  may  be  some  other  cause.  Seeing  an  article 
in  the  Farmer  relative  to  planting  the  large  end  of 
the  potato,  asserting  that  it  would  grow  much 
larger,  yield  more,  and  ripen  ten  days  earlier,  and 
wishing  to  learn  what  I  could,  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment ;  selected  four  rows  in  a  corn  field,  on  which 
no  manure  had  been  put,  put  only  one  piece  in 
each  hill,  dug  and  measured  carefully,  and  found 
no  difference  in  measure.  The  small  ends  came  up 
first,  and  continued  to  keep  ahead,  but  I  saw  no 
diiference  in  the  size  of  the  potatoes  at  digging 
time  ;  so  I  hardly  think  the  writer  is  correct.  Now 
if  some  one  better  informed  than  myself  will  give 
information  as  to  the  use  of  plaster,  he  would 
much  oblige  a  learner.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in 
plaster  ?  If  so,  where  can  we  find  that  which  is 
good  ?  A.  p.  B. 

Roxhury,  Ft,  JVov.,  1857. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHITEWASHING  TREES. 

A  writer  upon  the  subject  of  whitewashing  trees 
asserts  that  trees  are  subject  to  diseases  as  much  as 
animals  are.  But  we  do  not  whitewash  animals  for 
any  diseases  with  which  they  are  afflicted,  or  for  the 
prevention  of  such  as  they  may  be  liable  to. 

The  skins  of  animals  are  perforated  by  nature, 
we  believe,  in  wisdom,  for  the  preservation  of  their 
health  and  lives.  The  pores  of  the  skin  are  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  system.  In  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, the  impure  gases  that  are  generated  escape 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  When  the  pores  are 
obstructed,  the  organs  of  digestion  and  the  absorb- 
ent vessels  and  circulatory  system  are  deranged  and 
disordered. 

When  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  too  much  con- 
tracted from  the  effect  of  cold,  or  are  obstruct- 
ed from  uncleanliness,  the  whole  system  is  more  or 
less  deranged,  and  a  phlegm  is  formed  which  ob- 
structs the  digestion  and  prevents  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health.  It  is  essential  to  health  that  the 
pores  of  the  skin  be  most  expanded  in  the  open  or 
warm  weather,  and  consequently,  when  they  are 
contracted  by  sudden  cold,  then  the  result  is  most 
injurious  and  fatal. 

Were  one  to  besmear  his  skin  completely  with 
pitch  or  any  other  substance  that  will  close  the 
pores  and  stop  the  invisible  perspiration  and  venti- 
lation, a  cold  would  be  the  result — and  it  would 
sooner  prove  fatal  in  summer  than  in  winter. — 
Phlegm  would  forthwith  be  formed.  Wearing  gut- 
ta  percha  dresses  or  clothing  for  a  long  time  will 
have  a  corresponding  effect. 

The  skin  or  bark  of  trees  and  plants  has  pores 
for  the  like  purposes  of  ventilation  and  purification 
of  the  tree  and  plant.  The  effect  of  stopping  that 
ventilatory  process  in  trees  and  plants  must  be  the 
most  injurious  in  summer.  Were  we  to  clothe  the 
tree  or  plant  or  flower  stems  with  a  full  gutta  per- 
cha suit,  there  could  be  no  pure  sap  generated 
therein. 

A  tree  will  be  usually  in  health  when  the  grass  is 
prevented  from  growing  over  its  roots,  and  the  soil 
is  properly  fertilized.  In  open  land  it  would  be 
well  to  confine  the  fallen  leaves  beneath  the  tree  to 
prevent  the  winds  from  blowing  them  away.  Some 
cheap  netting  or  wire  gauze  covering  would  save 
them.  P. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WOMEN  THE  REFORMEaS  OF 
SOCIETY-No.  1. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  Your  excellent  journal,  in  its 
weekly  visits  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  families, 
must  come  under  the  eye  of  some  thirty  thousand 
mothers  and  daughters.  Perhaps  I  should  not  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  exact  truth  if  I  should  say  that 
it  is  read  more  or  less  by  some  fifty  thousand  fe- 
males who  are  either  influential  in  the  families  of 
farmers,  or  are  destined  to  be. 

Now,  sir,  along  with  the  praises  which,  ever  and 
anon,  as  I  travel  up  and  down  the  country,  I  hear 
bestowed  upon  some  of  the  articles  in  your  columns, 
designed  for  the  class  of  readers  alluded  to,  I  hear 
an  occasional  wish  for  something  more  specific — at 
least,  more  frequently — for  housekeepers.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  furnish  an  occasional  article  of  this  sort 
for  your  examination,  and  for  insertion,  if  it  should 
seem  worthy.  Allow  me  to  commence  with  the 
following  paragraphs  from  a  recent  English  maga- 
zine of  considerable  merit. 

"If  ever  society  becomes  mentally  great,  the  im- 
pulse must  be  given  by  our  mothers  and  daughters, 
who,  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  professional'school- 
master,  are  the  real  educators  of  the  young.  This 
great  impulse  can  never  be  given  until  we  adopt 
simple  dietetic  habits,  which  will  give  woman  more 
leisure  for  the  improvement  of  her  mind. 

"With  our  present  customs,  this  leisure  is  unat- 
tainable. The  dressing  of  meats,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  sauces  and  gravies  engross  so  much  of  her 
time,  that  opportunity  for  mental  culture  is  impossi- 
ble. Nay,  should  she  be  fortunate  enough  to  com- 
mand a  few  spare  minutes,  her  excessive  labor  in 
supplying  the  animal  wants  unfit  her  for  the  exer- 
cise of  her  higher  powers." 

The  late  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  Dr.  Rupp  fifty  years  ago,  were  ac- 
customed to  concede  to  woman's  cphere  of  influ- 
ence all  the  importance  which  our  transatlantic 
brother  has  attached  to  it ;  and  in  some  respects, 
more.  The  first  of  these  insisted  that  woman  must 
be  the  prime  mover  in  the  great  work  of  reforma- 
tion, and  the  latter  said  that  mothers  and  school- 
masters were  wont  to  plant  the  seeds,  not  only  of 
nearly  all  that  is  great  in  the  world,  but  of  that 
which  is  good. 

These  sentiments,  with  a  single  modification,  I 
wish  to  endorse ;  and  by  statements,  and  facts,  and 
common  sense  reasonings  to  sustain.  The  single 
modification  to  which  I  refer  is  the  addition  to  the 
phrase,  "The  dressing  of  meats  and  the  preparation 
of  sauces  and  gravies,"  the  words,  "and  other  equal- 
ly artificial  and  unnatural  combinations  of  customs." 
My  contributions  will  generally  be  short.  Let  me 
close  these  preliminaries,  by  another  paragraph 
from  the  above-mentioned  British  magazine. 

"It  is  no  pleasing  subject  for  reflection  that  wom- 
an, under  the  influence  of  whose  precepts  and  ex- 
ample the  rising  generation  gather  their  first  les- 
sons in  Hfe,  should  be  so  comparatively  powerless 
for  everything  of  an  educational  character,  when, 
were  she  but  elevated  to  that  state  of  which  her 
mind  is  susceptible,  she  might  become  a  teacher  in 
her  familj',  and  assist  in  banishing  that  mental 
darkness  now  the  unfortunate  lot  of  millions  of 
voung  beings,  crying  for  light,  but  crying  in  vain. 
(^  Auburndale,  Xov.  5,  1857.       W.  A.  Alcott. 
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EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

now   SUALL   I  RAISE  MY   COLT? 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  what  measures  you  should 
adopt  in  raising  a  colt  after  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  one  year ;  that  is,  should  he  have  grain  ?  Should 
he  be  blanketed  ?  Should  he  stand  any  lime  on  a 
floor  ?     When  should  he  be  broke,  &c. 

Brattleboro\  1857.  John  C.  Gray. 

Remarks. — Among  our  correspondents  are  those 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  matter,  and  able  to 
answer  Mr.  Gray.  The  subject  is  one  of  importance 
always,  but  especially  so  when  horses  command 
such  prices  as  they  do  at  present.  Perhaps  Mr. 
ViNiNG,  of  Plainfield,  will  give  us  his  ideas  on  the 
subject.  

CHINESE   SUGAR  CANE. 

Numerous  experiments,  in  growing  this  plant, 
have  been  made  the  present  season.  There  can  re- 
main no  doubt  on  this  point.  A  sweet  juice  and 
fair  molasses  can  be  made  from  it,  and  in  quantity 
exceeding  200  gallons  to  the  acre.  But  I  have  not 
yet  met  the  individual  who  has  succeeded  in  con- 
verting the  juice  into  sugar.  I  learn  from  a  gen- 
tleman, who  has  paid  more  attention  to  this  than 
any  other  among  us,  that  some  chemical  process 
with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  is  necessary  before 
this  can  be  done.  Where  are  the  State  assayers 
and  other  gentlemen  of  learning,  at  this  time  ? — 
Now  is  the  day,  now  is  the  hour,  to  come  forth  and 
show  your  power.  Sugar  is  made  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  can  be  made  here.  There  is  nothing  that 
cannot  be  done  by  a  genuine,  full-blooded 

October  23,  1857.  Yankee. 

ROLLERS   FOR  MOVING   BUILDINGS. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  cheapest  and  best  plan  for 
rollers  for  moving  buildings  ?  1  have  used  the  com- 
mon kind,  which  are  about  3.^  ft.  long,  and  from 
6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  very  good  for 
a  short  distance,  but  for  a  long  pull  they  require 
too  much  labor.  My  plan  is  to  have  some  made  of 
logs  about  two  feet  diameter,  and  15  or  18  inches 
long,  with  an  axle  of  suitable  size  and  length,  using 
four  pairs ;  that  is,  two  pairs  at  each  side  of  the 
building.  Is  that  a  good  proportion,  and  what 
should  be  the  size  of  the  axle  to  sustain  a  house  of 
moderate  size,  say  20  by  30  ft.,  or  thereabouts  ? 
Would  they  be  preferable  to  those  first  described  ? 
Any  otlier  information  through  the  Farmer  would 
be  thankfully  received.  A.  Atwater. 

Burlivgion,  1857. 

Remarks. — This  communication  was  received 
some  time  since,  but  was  accidentally  mislaid.  We 
possess  little  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  inquiry, 
but  have  no  doubt  some  of  our  intelligent  corres- 
pondents will  be  able  to  suggest  valuable  facts. 

THE  PURPLE  WASP. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  from  Chester, 
N.  H.,  in  regard  to  the  purple,  mud,  or  mason 
wasp,  and  the  spiders  so  mysteriously  found  stowed 
away  in  its  nest,  which  seems  to  have  been  to  him 
so  unaccountable,  I  would  say  that  the  last-named 


insects  were  packed  down  without  salt,  by  the  little 
mason,  as  food  for  its  young.  How  wonderful  the 
instinct  that  prompts  it  thus  to  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture wants  of  its  offspring,  the  helpless  maggot  or 
grub,  which  when  first  awakened  into  life  in  its  nar- 
row cell,  finds  its  provisions  within  reach  at  the 
head  of  its  bunk.  If  Mr.  Dunlap  will  consult  "Kir- 
by  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology,"  he 
will  learn  more  of  the  mason  wasp,  as  well  as  many 
other  insects.  A  new  and  cheap  edition,  published 
in  England,  of  this  excellent  and  standard  work  on 
entomology,  can  now  be  obtained,  and  should  be  in 
every  farmer's  library.  S.  P.  FoWLER. 

Danvers-port,  Oct.  20, 1857. 

HORSE   POWER  GRIST  MILL. 

I  would  like  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
"Horse  Power  Portable  Grist  Mill."  What  is  your 
opinion  of  them  ?  Would  it  be  profitable  for  a 
person  who  raises  two  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to 
purchase  one  ?  Which  kind  is  the  best,  if  there  is 
more  than  one  ?  If  you  will  give  the  desired  infor- 
mation you  will  much  oblige  E.  S. 

Stoitghton,  Oct.  22,  1857. 

Remarks. — There  are  several  kinds  of  horse 
portable  grist-mills,  but  we  cannot  say  which  is  the 
best.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  cast  iron  mills  in 
operation  where  they  made  good  meal  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  bushels  an  hour,  or  perhaps  some- 
thing more  than  that,  but  this  gave  us  no  knowl- 
edge of  how  long  they  would  wear,  or  what  the 
cost  of  running  would  be.  The  "Little  Giant," 
"Magic"  and  "Young  America"  are  cast  iron  ;."Fel 
ton's  Patent  Self- Sharpening  Grist  mill"  we  have 
never  seen  at  work ;  "Brown's  Grist  Mill"  is  made 
of  the  French  Burr  Stone,  and  always  works  well, 
but  is  somewhat  more  expensive  ihan  others.  Our 
opinion  is,  however,  if  you  wish  to  grind  two  hun- 
dred bushels  of  corn  annuallj',  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  economy  to  procure  a  good  mill — not  a 
cheap  one  in  the  common  sense  — and  do  your  own 
grinding,  provided  you  always  have  plenty  of  horse 
power  of  your  own. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

DISEASE  IN  COWS. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Having  lost  two  cows  the  present 
year  with  what  some  call  the  dry  month,  I  wish  to 
know,  through  you  or  some  one  of  your  numerous 
subscribers,  a  remedy  for  such  cases.  I  tried  salt 
and  senna,  and  last  I  tried  thoroughwort,  but  ofno 
avail.  This  last  cow  was  very  valuable,  and  the 
value  of  the  two  wss  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars.  This  sum  is  too  large  for  a  common  far- 
mer to  loi^e.  Farmers  are  often  afflicted  in  thie 
way  in  their  stock  of  cattle.  My  case  is  not  an  is- 
olated one.  I  have  examined  the  peak  after  death, 
and  in  the  last  case  it  was  as  dry  as  it  would  be  if 
it  had  been  dried  by  a  hot  fire,  and  especially  in 
the  middle  ;  on  either  side  there  was  some  mois- 
ture. This  cow  lived  one  week,  but  in  great  dis- 
tress, appetite  all  gone ;  everything  had  to  be 
turned  into  her.  I  could  not  force  her  to  go  more 
than  one  or  two  rods  before  she  would  lie  down. 

Derry,  JV.  H.,  1857.  W.  N.  Wilkinson 
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WHO  SHALL  DECIDE  WHElff  DOCTORS 
DISAGREE? 

It  is  averred  by  the  farmers  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, that  their  society  is  sixty-three  years  old.  So 
it  was  stated  distinctly  by  the  President,  at  the  late 
anniversary  dinner.  It  is  averred  by  the  Berk- 
shirp  Au;ricultural  Society,  that  this  society  is  the 
oldest  ao;ricultural  organization  in  the  United  States. 
Both  these  averments  cannot  be  true.  It  is  high 
time  tliat  the  truth  should  be  made  known ;  and 
that  error:=  of  this  character  should  not  be  repeated, 
year  after  year.  I  am  led  to  this  remark  from  the 
observation  in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  of 
this  morning,  affirming  the  claim  of  the  Berkshire 
Society.  I  respect  an  affirmation  from  such  a 
source,  because  I  presume  the  senior  editor  of  the 
Ploughman  has  personal  knowledge  of  everything 
agricultural  that  has  transpired  in  Massachusetts 
for  the  last  sixty  years.  In  fact,  I  myself  can  re- 
member nearly  as  long  as  this.  I  have  always  had 
some  doubts  of  the  right  of  the  Middlesex  Society 
to  be  considered  as  old  as  she  claims  to  be — and 
should  never  have  assented  to  the  propriety  of  this 
claim  had  it  not  been  put  forward  by  authority  so 
respectable  as  ft  has — by  yourself  and  others/ 

Oct.  17,  1857.  Essex. 


Remarks. — Everything  that  becomes  a  matter 
of  historical  interest  in  the  State  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  correctly  stated  ;  we  will,  there- 
fore, give  the  facts  showing  how  and  when  the 
Middlesex  Agricultural  Society  was  formed,  viz.: — 

"The  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Agri- 
culture" was  incorporated  in  1792,  and  was  the  first 
society,  probably,  established  in  the  Common- 
wealth. It  has  always  had  members  strongly  in- 
terested in  its  objects,  and  who  have  exerted  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  practical  husbandry  of 
the  State.  It  was  this  zeal  which  suggested  the 
following  circular : — 

"Middlesex,  Dec,  1793. 

CIRCULAR. 

SlR,---Relying  on  your  known  actachment  to  the 
best  Interests  of  our  Country,  we  address  you  on  a 
Subject  which  we  think  contains  a  fair  Prospect  of 
promoting  Improvements  in  Husbandry.  Should 
the  Proposal  strike  you  in  as  beneficial  a  Light  as 
it  has  us,  we  doubt  not  your  cheerful  Acquiescence 
in  the  scheme. 

In  Pursuance  of  the  Recommendation  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promot- 
ing Agriculture,  we  have  conceived  a  Plan  of  form- 
ing a  subordinate  Meeting  in  this  County.  With 
this  view  we  request  you  to  meet  us,  with  such  oth- 
er Members  of  the  Agricultural  Society  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  County,  as  maybe  disposed  to 
attend,  at  the  House  of  Mr.  William  Adams,  Inn- 
holder,  in  Chelmsford,  on  Monday  the  sixth  day  of 
January  next,  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
to  lend  your  aid  in  forming  such  Measures  as  shall 
appear  calculated  to  promote  its  advantages  to  the 
Community,  and  in  general  to  improve  the  Hus- 
bandry of  the  County. 

We  are,  Sir,  respectfully  Your 
Most  Obed't  Servants— 

John  Pitts, 
Ebexezer  Bridge, 
Dudley  A.  Tyxg." 


This  circular  was  sent  to  such  gentlemen  of , the 
county — but  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
— as  it  was  supposed  would  be  sufficiently  interest- 
ed in  the  subject  to  meet  and  organize  a  new  soci- 
ety ;  the  meeting  took  place  as  proposed,  and  the 
following  form  and  articles  of  association  being  read 
and  considered,  were  unanimously  adopted : — 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
promoting  Agriculture  having  recommended  "that 
the  members  in  different  parts  of  the  State  would 
meet  at  stated  times,  in  places  convenient  to  them- 
selves, and  invite  the  aid  of  others  who  are  desirous 
of  forwarding  Improvements  in  Agriculture ;  and 
that  they  would  from  time  to  time  transmit  to  the 
Trustees  or  any  officer  of  the  Society, — any  infor- 
mation they  may  think  useful  : — We,  the  subscrib- 
ers. Members  of  the  said  Society — dwelling  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  being 
desirous  of  furthering  the  laudable  Designs  of  the 
said  Society,  and  of  promoting  to  the  utmost  of  our 
Power  the  Husbandry  of  our  Country  :  Do  hereby 
Associate  together  and  form  ourselves  into  a  Soci- 
ety for  the  Purposes  above  expressed,  by  the  name 
and  style  of  The  Middlesex  Husbandmen,  and 
do  adopt  and  agree  to  the  following  rules  and  Reg- 
ulations." 

This  Society  was  incorporated  Feb.  28,  1803, 
has  held  its  annual  exhibitions  regularly,  and  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  means  of  promoting  the  ag- 
ricultural arts,  and  greatly  increasing  the  dignity 
and  popularity  of  the  calling. 

The  Berkshire  Society  was  established  in  1810, 
mainly  through  the  exertions  and  influence  of  Mr. 
Elkanah  Watson,  who  purchased  the  Van 
Shaick  estate  in  1807.  In  August,  1810,  Mr. 
Watson  wrote  an  "appeal  to  the  public,"  and  says  : 
— "In  consequence  of  this  first  step,  on  the  first  of 
October,  1810, 1  find  the  following  notice  in  the 
Pittsfield  Sun : 

"The  first  Berkshire  cattle  show  was  exhibited 
"  with  considerable  eclat  on  Monday  last.  This 
"  laudable  measure  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  benefi- 
"  cial,  considering  its  novelty  in  this  part  of  the 
"  world,  and  that  many  have  had  their  doubts,  and 
"  even  a  dread  of  being  held  up  for  the  finger  of 
"  scorn  to  point  at.  The  display  of  fine  animals, 
"  and  the  number  exhibited,  exceeded  the  most  san- 
"  guine  hopes  of  its  promoters,  and  a  large  collec- 
"  tion  of  people  participated  in  the  display  ;  the 
"  weather  was  delightful.  The  ice  is  now  broke, — 
"  all  squeamish  feelings  buried,  and  a  general  satis- 
"  faction  evinced.  It  will  now  be  impossible  to  ar- 
"  rest  its  course ;  we  have  everything  to  hope  and 
"  to  expect,  the  year  ensuing."  He  then  adds,— "a 
committee  of  fourteen  respectable  farmers,  from 
different  parts  of  the  county,  was  appointed  to  take 
preparatory  measures  for  a  real  exhibition  in  Octo- 
ber, 1811." 

This  language  is  too  plain  to  leave  room  for  the 
supposition  that  any  agricultural  society  had  exist- 
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ed  in  Berkshire  prior  to  1810,  for  it  had  a  novelty 
m  that  part  of  the  ivorld.  It  is  only  as  a  matter  of 
history,  perhaps,  that  this  is  of  consequence. 

The  first  agricultural  exhibition,  however,  in 
Berkshire,  took  place  as  follows :  we  quote  Mr. 
Watson's  language : 

"In  the  fall  of  1807,  I  procured  the  first  pair  of 
Merino  sheep  that  had  appeared  in  Berkshire,  if 
not  in  the  State.  They  were  the  first  I  had  ever 
seen ;  although  defective  in  the  grade  I  was  led  to 
expect,  yet  as  all  who  examined  their  wool,  were  de- 
lighted with  its  texture  and  fineness,  /  loas  induced 
to  notifij  an  exhibition  under  the  great  elm  tree  in 
the  public  square  in  Pitlsfield,  of  these  two  sheep  on 
a  certain  day.  Many  farmers,  and  even  women, 
were  excited  by  curiosity  to  attend  this  first  novel 
and  humble  exhibition.  It  was  by  this  lucky  acci- 
dent, I  reasoned  thus, — If  two  animals  are  capable 
of  exciting  so  much  attention,  ichat  would  be  the  ef- 
fect on  a  larger  scale  with  larger  animals  ?" 


but  does  not  always  break,  and  bring  our  thoughts 
and  aspirations  into  harmony  with  a  condition  of 
things,  constituted  with  change  written  upon  them 
as  a  primeval  law.  All  these  changes,  as  well  as 
the  light  of  revelation  itself,  are  sufficient  eviden- 
ces that  this  is  not  our  abiding  place ;  that  God 
has  intended  to  give  the  human  mind,  its  desire 
and  aff"ection8,  a  wider  scope,  under  a  condition  of 
things  more  permanent  and  perfect. 

Shall  we  not  strive,  then,  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
our  great  Exemplar,  and  become  fitted  for  that  high- 
er and  holier  life  ?  more  of  the  strong  faith  of  Paul, 
and  the  earnest,  abiding  love  of  John,  so  that  when 
all  these  changes  have  faded  from  before  our  eyes, 
and  our  last  change  has  come,  we  may  welcome  it 
as  we  have  the  heralds  of  spring,  and  our  souls 
expand  with  joy  as  we  pass  to  that  new  creation 
where  righteousness  only  dwells  ? 

In  the  field  of  labor  with  you,  kind  reader,  our 
duties  have  been  delightful ;  they  have  been  ]it6r- 
ally  often  in  green  pastures  and  beside  still  waters; 
they  have  frequently  led  us  to  your  homes  and 
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Another  year  has  rolled  away — another  of  those 
distinctly  marked  periods  by  which  we  measure  our 'hearthstones,  where  the  warm  affections  and  genial 
existence  and  chronicle  events,  is  numbered  with  influences  of  your  household  have  greatly  encour- 
those  that  have  preceded  it  since  the  commence-  ^ged  our  pursuits ;  those  duties  may  have  been  o. 


ment  of  time.  In  the  future,  these  years  appear 
to  us  lusty  and  long,  full  of  promises,  and  freighted 
with  enjoyments ;  but  when  gone,  away  they  sink 
into  the  dim  past,  and  are  soon  lost  in  the  night  of 
with  which  they  have  mingled. 
The  perjod  now  just  closed  has  been  one  in  which 


benefit  to  you,  while  your  appreciation  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  journal,  and  your  constant  and  hearty 
support  in  every  way  that  can  give  a  journal  vitality 
and  value,  have  always  cheered  and  sustained  us. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  can  turn  over  the  last  leaf  of  this 
volume  with  the  consciousness  of  co-operating  with 


transactions  have  taken  place  of  great  importance  you  to  make  labor  lighter;  to  diffuse  valuable  infor- 


to  all, — of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  of  great 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  our  own 
favored  land,  and  of  startling  financial  embarrass- 
ment, revulsion  and  ruin,  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  civilized  globe.  In  the  natural  world,  too,  those 
gradual  changes  which  have  probably  always  been 
going  on,  have  occasionally  taken  place ;  earth- 
quakes shake  portions  of  the  solid  continent,  a  me- 
teor dashes  itself  at  our  doors,  a  visitor,  perhaps, 
from  some  other  planet,  or  an  island  sinks  from 
our  view,  while  others  in  distant  seas  shake  the 
watery  crest  from  their  heads  and  become  dry  lands, 
soon  teeming  with  food  for  man  and  beast.  Cities, 
ffith  once  commodious  harbors  at  their  feet,  are 
now  far  inland,  with  avenues  of  trees  and  populated 
streets  where  once  each  influx  of  the  ocean  tide 
brought  the  dolphin  to  play  and  the  sea-gull  to 
seek  his  food ;  while  in  another  direction,  the  ut- 
most skill  of  man,  with  all  the  appliances  of  sci- 
ence and  art,  scarcely  suffice  to  keep  the  approach- 
ing and  impending  wave  from  sweeping  the  labors 
of  unnumbered  years  and  unnumbered  souls  to  the 
besom  of  destruction. 

So  change  is  written  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
world  itselfj  as  well  as  upon  human  affairs,  and  up- 
on our  physical  condition.  It  is  wise  in  us,  then, 
to  bow  in  filial  submission  to  the  blast  that  bends, 


mation ;  to  place  before  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  farmer  some  glimpses  of  a  true  life ;  to  show  that 
your  calling,  in  dignity  and  importance,  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  other  occupation  of  man  ;  to  make 
the  farmer's  home  tasteful  and  attractive,  the  abode 
of  warm  attachments,  and  the  true  place  for  use- 
fulness and  rational  enjoyment  in  the  declining  years 
of  life. 

It  cannot  be  that  these  labors  have  been  in  vain. 
The  suggestions  of  your  pens  have  prompted  new 
efforts  in  every  department  of  the  farm  ;  the  de- 
tails of  experiments  in  your  fields,  have  caused 
other  fields  to  bloom  in  perennial  beauty,  and  in 
the  management  of  stock,  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, in  draining,  subsoiling,  and  the  introduction 
of  labor-saving  implements,  your  experience  and 
examples  as  set  forth  in  these  pages,  must  have 
had  a  widely-extended  influence  upon  your  fellow- 
laborers. 

Let  us  part  with  the  Old  Year,  then,  with  re- 
grets only  for  wasted  time  or  talents ;  it  has  gone 
where  it  was  bidden  to  go  by  the  fiat  of  its  Creator, 
has  discharged  its  mission,  and  can  never  be  recalled. 
Our  prayer  is  for  your  individual  prosperity  and 
true  happiness  here,  which  will  ensure  that  of  here- 
after, and  that  we  may  ourself  hereafter  more  faith- 
fully and  ably  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  us. 
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